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"Shut  the  door,  Agatha,"  said  Mr.  Torring- 
ton  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  four  years  old ;  **  the 
wind  from  the  passage  is  intolerable.** 

But  Agatha  stirred  not 

••Did  you  not  hear  what  I  saidl**  resumed 
her  father ;  ••  shut  the  door,  for  I  am  cold." 

Still,  however,  the  child  continued  to  build 
houses,  and  her  fiither  spoke  in  vain. 

••  I  will  shut  the  door  myself,"  said  her  fatal- 
ly indulgent  mother ; — ••  Agatha  is  not  jet  old 
enough  to  understand  the  virtue  of  obedience." 

•*  But  she  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
inconveniences  of  disobedience,  my  dear  Em- 
ma, if  properly  punished  for  disobeying." 

••  Surely  it  would  be  cruel  to  punish  a  child 
when  she  is  incapable  of  knowing  that  what 
she  does  is  worthy  of  punishment  When  she 
is  old  enough  to  have  reason,  I  will  reason 
with  her,  and  make  her  obedient  and  obliging 
on  principle."  ^ 

••It  is  lucky  for  society,  Emma,  that  the 
keepers  of  lunatics  do  not  act  on  your  plan, 
and  allow  them  to  follow  all  their  propensities 
till  they  are  reasonable  enough  to  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  restraint" 

••  There  is  a  great  difference  between  mad 
people  and  children,  Mr.  Torrington." 

••  Undoubtedly,  but  not  in  the  power  of  self- 
ffuidance  and  self-restriction.  The  man  who 
has  lost  his  reason,  and  the  child  who  has  not 
gained  his,  are  equally  objects  for  reproof  and 
restraint,  and  must  be  taught  good  and  proper 
habits  by  judicious  and  firm  control,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  operation  of  fear." 

••  Fear !  Mr.  Torrington,  would  you  beat  the 
child  1" 

'•  If  you  were  a  foolish  mother,  and  by  weak 
and  pernicious  indulgence  were  to  brutify 
A^tha  so  much  as  to  render  her  incapable  of 
hemp  governed  in  any  other  way.  But  in  my 
opinion,  if  corporoal  chastisement  is  ever  ne- 
cessary, it  can  only  be  where  the  parents  by 
neglect  and  folly  have  injured  the  temper  and 
destroyed  the  mind  of  their  offspring." 

••Could  you  ever  have  the  heart  to  beat 
Agatha,  Mr.  Torrington  1" 

••  If  Agatha^s  good  required  it  If  it  were 
necessary  that  she  should  take  medicine  in  or- 
der to  cure  her  body,  even  yon,  Emma,  would 
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not  hesitate,^!  conclude^  to  force  the  medicine 
down  her  throat" 

•«  Certainly  not" 

••  And  is  not  the  health  of  her  mind  of  even 
greater  importance  ?  and  should  we  hesitate  to 
inflict  salutary  punishment  in  order  to  preserve 
that  uninjured  1" 

At  this  moment,  Agatha,  unconscious,  poor 
child!  how  important  to  her  future  welfare 
was  this  conversation  between  her  parents,  in- 
terrupted it  by  seizing  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  and  carrying  off  the  forbidden  play- 
thing to  the  furthest  part  of  the  room. 

••  Agatha,  brinff  back  the  scissors  this  mo- 
ment," cried  Mr.  Torrington ;  but  Agatha  kept 
them  still. 

"  Give  them  to  me  this  instant,"  he  repeat- 
ed, rising  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  to 
take  them  by  force ;  when  Agatha,  unaccus- 
tomed to  obey,  as  she  was,  when  not  in  her  fa- 
ther's presence,  always  used  to  command,  in- 
stantly threw  the  scissors  on  the  ground  with 
violence. 

••  Take  them  up,  and  give  them  to  me." 

But  Agatha  only  turned  her  back,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  under  her  chin  threw  out  her 
raised  elbow  at  her  father  with  the  gesture  of 
sulky  defiance. 

Air.  Torrington  now  found  that  he  was  se- 
riouslv  callea  upon  to  practise  as  well  as 
preach. 

••Agatha,"  said  he,  firmly,  but  mildly,  ••obey 
me,  and  ^ive  me  the  scissors,  or  you  shall  go 
to  bed  this  moment  and  without  your  supper." 
But  as  the  child  continued  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient; in  spite  of  her  cries,  blows,  and 
kicks,  Mr.  Torrington  took  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  the  nursery. 

••  Put  Miss  Torrington  to  bed  directly,"  said 
he;  ••  and  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  I  forbid 
you  to  give  her  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink." 

He  then  returned  to  her  mother,  in  the 
midst  of  the  screams  of  the  spoiled  and  irri- 
tated Agatha.  He  found  Mrs.  Torrington  in 
tears. 

••  Why  are  you  distressed  thus,  dearest  Em- 
ma 1"  cried  he,  affectionately. 

••I  cannot  bear  to  hear  Agatha  cry,  Mr. 
Torrington." 
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*'  It  does  not  give  me  pleasure,**  coolly  re- 
plied he. 

^  Ah !  Mr.  Torrington,  but  you  are  not  a 
mother." 

'^I  know  it,  my  love.  I  have  had,  it  is 
true,  many  comical  nervous  fancies;  but  I 
never  fancied  myself  a  mother  yet.*' 

"This  is  a  bad  joke,  Mr.  Torrington.** 

"  I  grant  it." 

"  And  /,  Mr.  Torrington,  am  in  no  humour 
for  joking;  this  is  too  serious  a  subject.'* 

"  Emma,  I  joked,  to  show  you  that  /,  at 
least,  did  not  think  this  temporary  affliction  of 
our  violent  child  a  cause  for  sorrow.*' 

"No?  Hark  how  she  screams!  Indeed, 
Mr.  Torrington,  I  must  go  to  her.** 

"  Indeed,  Emma,  you  must  not^** 

"  Her  agonies  distract  me ;  I  cannot  bear 
it,  I  tell  you.** 

"You  must  bear  it,  Mrs.  Torrington,  or 
forfeit  much  of  my  respect.** 

"  0,  a  mother's  feehngs        ** 

" are  natural,  and  therefore  honourable 

feelings ;  but  I  expect  a  rational  being  to  be 
superior  to  a  mere  orute  mother." 

"  A  brute  mother,  Mr.  Torrington !" 

"  Yes ;  a  brute  mother.  The  cat  that  lies 
yonder,  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  its  kitten, 
would,  from  mere  natural  instinct  (the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  Emma,  which  I  have  not,  you 
know,)  fly  at  the  animal,  or  human  creature, 
that  occasioned  those  cries;  and  the  cat, 
wholly  guided  by  instinct,  could  not  do  other- 
wise, though  an  operation  were  performing 
on  its  offspring  that  was  requisite  to  save  its 
life.  But  from  you,  Emma,  who  have  reason 
to  aid  and  regulate  the  impulses  of  mere  in- 
stinct,— from  you  I  expect  better  things  than 
a  selfish  indulgence  of  your  own  tenderness 
at  the  expense  of  your  child^s  future  welfare; 
nay,  even  of  its  present  safety.  For  had  she 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  scissors,  she  might 
have  destroyed  an  eye  or  laid  open  an  artery 
with  them.  If  you  must  weep  because  she 
weeps,  let  it  be  for  the  alarming  obstinacy 
and  violence  which  she  is  now  exhibiting; 
a  violence  which  may,  perhaps,  be  big  with 
her  future  misery  and  rum.'* 

"I  am  a  weak,  a  foolish  woman,  Mr.  Tor- 
rington, and " 

"  Not  so,  Emma.  If  you  had  been  weak 
and  foolish,  though  young,  rich,  and  beautiful, 
and  I  only  a  younger  brother,  I  would  never 
have  made  you  my  wife.  No;  I  saw  in  you 
a  woman  capable  of  being  a  rational  com- 
panion, and  the  instructress  as  well  as  the 
mother  of  my  children ;  and  I  do  not  recognise 
you,  my  dear  Emma,  in  the  puerile  tenderness 
that  shrinks  appalled  at  the  cries  of  an  angry 
child. 

"  Let  me  put  a  case  to  you,  Emma ; — Sup- 
pose in  one  house  a  mother  informed  by  the 
surgeons  attending,  that  her  beloved  daughter 
must  undergo  a  painful  operation  in  order  to 
save  her  life,  or  prevent  the  progress  of  a  per- 


nicious disease;  suppose  that  mother  unable 
from  maternal  tenderness  to  remain  in  the 
room  while  the  operation  is  performing,  and 
giving  way  to  tears  and  hysterics  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment  ;-r- 

**  Suppose  in  another  house  a  mother  under 
similar  circumstances,  suppressing  all  selfish 
emotions,  by  thinking  only  of  the  beloved 
sufferer,  and  hastening  to  the  scene  of  trial, 
to  cheer  by  her  presence,  to  soothe  by  her  ca- 
resses, and  to  support  in  her  arms,  the  object  of 
her  anxiety ;  while  maternal  tenderness  checks 
the  tear  that  maternal  tenderness  urges,  and 
firmly,  though  feelingly,  she  goes  through  the 
painful  task  assigned  her  by  afiectionate  duty. 
Now,  in  which  of  these  two  do  you  recognise 
the  highest  order  of  motherly  love  V 

"  In  the  latter,  undoubtedly.** 

"  And  such,  my  dear  Emma,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  wise  parents  who,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  future  good  of  their  children,  refuse  them 
indulgences  pernicious  to  their  health,  or  inflict 
on  them  salutary  punishment  regardless  of  the 
pain  they  themselves  suffer  from  dving  nain 
to  the  resisting  and  angry  child,  and  consoling 
and  comforting  themselves  with  knowing  that, 
though  the  duty  they  are  performing  is  even 
an  agonizing  one,  the  good  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject renuires  it  of  them ; — while  the  parents 
who  suffer  their  children  to  tyrannize  over  them, 
and  have  their  own  way  in  every  thing,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  gives  them  pain  to  deny 
and  afflict  them,  are  like  the  hysterical  mother, 
who  had  rather  indulge  her  own  feelings  in 
tears  and  exclamations,  than  punish  and  con- 
strain herself  in  order  to  endeavour  to  be  of 
s^vice  and  of  comfort  to  her  child.** 

The  cries  of  Agatha  at  this  moment  be- 
gan to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether;  for  she  had  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  But  now  a  new  alarm  took  possession 
of  Mrs.  Torrington. 

"  Bless  me ! '  she  exclaimed,  "  perhaps  she 
has  screamed  herself  into  convulsions!  I 
must  go  up  and  see  her,  indeed,  Mr.  Torring- 
ton." 

"  No,  Emma.  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble 
and  go  myself." 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  found  Agatha  in 
a  calm  and  quiet  slumber;  though  on  her  full 
and  crimson  cheek  still  glitter^  the  tears  of 
turbulent  resentment. 

Mrs.  Torrington,  whom  love  and  reverence 
for  her  husband  made  submissive  to  his  will, 
did  not  venture  to  follow  him  into  Agatha's 
bed-room ;  but  ^he  stood  in  the  hall  anxiously 
awaiting  bis  return. 

"Away  with  these  Cbolish  fears,"  said  Mr. 
Torrington,  "  the  child  is  in  a  most  comfortr 
able  sleep ;— or,  if  you  must  fear,  let  it  be,  as 
I  said  before,  for  the  health  of  her  mind,  not  of 
her  body;  and  avoid  in  future  the  conduct 
that  may  endanger  it.  Should  the  child  with 
which  you  are  about  to  bless  me  be  a  son, 
Emma,  I  shall  expect  you  to  assist  me  in 
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forming  him  for  a  hero,  or  a  legislator ;  and 
YOU  mast  not  disappoint  the  expectations  so 
honourable  to  you,  and  so  dear  to  me.** 

What  is  there  that  a  wife,  a  woman  so 
flattered  and  encouraged  would  not  have  pro- 
mised, and  would  not,  at  the  moment,  have 
felt  able  to  perform  ?  Mrs.  Torrington  fondly 
pressed  the  kind  hand  that  held  hers;  de- 
clared her  consciousness  of  past  weakness, 
and  her  hope  of  future  strength,  and  retired  to 
rest  one  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings. 

A  very  few  weeks  beheld  an  amendctient  in 
the  behaviour  and  temper  of  Agatha,  under  the 
firm  bat  gentle  authority  of  her  father,  assisted 
by  the  now  well-regulated  indulgence  of  her 
mother.  But,  alas !  in  a  few  weeks  more  this 
husband  so  devotedly  beloved,  this  father  so 
admirably  fitted  to  take  on  himself  the  awful 
responsibility  of  a  father,  was  canied  off,  after 
a  short  illness,  by  consumption,  the  hereditary 
scourge  of  his  family;  and  his  almost  distract- 
ed widow,  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  as 
well  as  violence  of  the  blow,  gave  birth  to  a 
dead  infiint,  and  was  for  some  time  incapable 
of  attending  in  any  way  to  the  duties  which 
she  was  lately  so  solicitous  to  perform. 

But  when  time  had  ameliorated  her  grief, 
and  Agatha  regained  her  usual  power  over  her 
I  affections,  she  was  continually  saying  to  her- 
I  self  that  she  would  show  her  regard  for  her 
I  late  husband  by  acting  implicitly  on  his  sys- 
i  tem  for  the  education  of  Agatha.    Still,  at  first 
I  she  gave  way  to  the  childish  whims  of  her 
!  daughter,  from  want,  she  said,  of  energy  in 
her  afflicted  state  to  contradict  her;  and  a^r- 
wards  from  want  of  power  to  distress,  ev^n 
momentarily,  the  beloved  being  who  reminded 
her  of  the  husband  she  had  lost ;  and  as  that 
lamented  husband  was  the  only  person  who 
had  ever  possessed  power  to  overcome  her 
usual  obstinacy  of  decision,  and  indolence  of 
mind,  and  prevail  on  her  to  use  her  under- 
standing uninfluenced  by  the  suggestions  of 
temper  or  prejudice,  with  him  for  ever  van- 
ished Mrs.  Torrington*s  inducements  to  the 
exertions  which  he  recommended,  and  Agatha 
became  the  tyrant  of  her  mother  and  her  mo- 
therms  household,  and  the  pity,  the  torment,  and 
detestation  of  all  the  relations  and  friends  who 
visited  at  the  house. 

But  when  Agatha  approached  the  age  of  wo- 
manhood, and  with  her  years  the  violence  of 
her  uncorrected  temper  increased,  she  became 
I  an  object  of  fear  even  to  Mrs.  Torrington ;  for, 
I  having  been  long  accustomed  to  tyrannize  in 
j  trifling  matters,  she  showed  herself  resolved  to 
govern  in  matters  of  importance.     Mrs.  Tor- 
rington, however,   loved  power  as  well  as 
Agatha,  and  a  strugirle  for  it  immediately  took 
place,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  do- 
mestic discord,  and  had  no  tendency  to  improve 
the  already  impetuous  temper  of  Agatha.   Still 
she  loved  her  mother,  for  her  affections  were  as 
violent  as  her  disposition;  but  her  virtues,  her 
beaity,  and  her  talents  were  fatally  obscured 


by  the  clouds  thrown  over  them  by  the  obli- 
quities of  temper. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  soberize  the 
intoxications  of  self-love,  than  the  reflection 
how  soon  even  the  most  celebrated  of  men  and 
women  are  forgotten ;  how  soon  the  waters  of 
oblivion  close  over  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished few,  whose  wit  or  whose  beauty  has 
delighted  the  circles  which  their  reputation  had 
attracted  round  them ;  and  that  even  they,  when 
they  cease  to  be  seen  and  heard,  at  the  same 
time  also  cease  to  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Torrington  (when  Emma  Bellenden) 
had  shone  brightest  of  the  birthday  beauties, 
and  besides  being  nobly  bom,  was  rich  both  in 
personal  property  and  estates ;  consequently, 
she  was  the  little  sun  of  every  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  But  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  Mr.  Tor^ 
rington,  and  retired  with  him  to  a  remote  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  where,  like  a  virtuous 
and  afiectionate  wife,  she  found  her  best  plea- 
sure in  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  society, 
and  in  attention  to  her  husband*s  comforts ;  the 
circles  which  she  had  herself  forgotten,  forgot 
her  in  their  turn ;  and  some  new  beauty,  some 
new  heiress,  filled  the  place  which  she  had  va- 
cated, and  soon  banished  all  remembrance  of 
the  once  celebrated  Emma  Bellenden. 

The  seclusion  which  love  had  taught,  afiiic- 
tion  and  habit  continued ;  and  when  Agatha 
became  old  enough  to  be  introduced  to  general 
society,  her  mother  found  that,  having  for  so 
many  years  dropped  those  acouaintances  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  would  be  of  use  to  her 
daughter,  she  should  re-appear  in  '^  those 
scenes  so  gay,"  as  a  stranger,  or  one  long 
since  forgotten,  where  she  had  once  shone 
'*  the  fairest  of  the  fair,**  and  should  be  forced 
to  form  new  connexions,  or  to  solicits  renewal 
of  friendship  with  those  whose  self-love  she 
had  wounded  by  long  and  undeviating  neglect. 
She  knew,  notwithstanding,  that  the  effort 
must  now  be  soon  made,  and  Agatha  be  pre- 
sented to  that  gay  world  which  she  seemed 
formed  to  adorn. 

Previously,  however,  to  their  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  Agatha 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  a  relation  a  few 
miles  distant  from  home,  unaccompanied  by 
her  mother,  who  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
attendance  on  a  sick  friend ;  and  the  beautiful 
heiress,  in  all  the  bloom  of  seventeen,  made 
her  appearance  at  a  race-ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  relation*8  abode. 

"  I  conclude,"  said  Mrs.  Torrington  to  her 
daughter  before  she  departed,  *'  that  my  cousin 
will  take  care  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  your 
dancing  with  improper  partners,  and  forming 
improper  acquaintance.** 

''I  flatter  myself,*'  replied  Agatha,  '*that 
my  own  judgment  will  enable  me  to  avoid 
such  risks  without  the  interference  of  any  re- 
lation whatever." 

**  You  forget  that  you  are  very  young,  Aga- 
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tha,  and  new  to  the  world ;  bot  I  trnst  your 
pride  will  teach  you  the  propriety  of  dancingr 
with  men  of  rank  and  consequence  only,  even 
though  they  be  neither  single  nor  young." 

"  1  will  not  answer  for  obeying  my  pride,  if 
the  only  rich  and  titled  in  the  ball-room  be 
the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  married;  for  my 
taste  certainly  leads  me  to  prefer  the  young 
and  the  well-looking  at  least.'* 
"  But  it  is  my  request,  Agatha,  that — " 
**  Hush,  hush,"  cried  Agatha,  laughing  and 
jumping  into  the  carriage.  **  I  will  not  allow 
you,  dear  mother,  to  fetter  mv  first  momlents 
of  liberty  with  any  restraints.*'  Then  singing, 

**  My  heart's  ray  own,  my  will  is  free ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  dance  with  me, 
Unless  he  is  my  choice," 

she  kissed  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Torrington,  and 
drove  to  the  house  of  her  relation. 

Agatha  had  not  been  long  in  the  ball-room 
before  her  hand  for  the  first  two  dances  was 
solicited  by  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount,  and 
she  began  the  ball  with  a  partner  such  as  her 
mother  would  have  most  cordially  approved. 
But  as  her  partner  was  neither  young  nor 
handsome,  Agatha  resolved  that,  having  done 
homage  to  pride  and  propriety  in  her  first 
choice,  she  would  either  dance  no  more  that 
evening,  or  dance  with  one  more  calculated  to 
please  than  the  right  honourable  partner  whom 
she  had  just  quitted. 

At  this  minute  her  attention  was  directed  to 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  who,  apparently 
uninterested  in  anything  that  was  going  for- 
ward, was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  seem- 
ingly looking  on  in  vacancy. 

*•  Look,  Miss  Torrington,  look !  that  is  the 
handsome  Danvers,'*  said  the  young  lady  on 
whose  arm  Agatha  was  leaning;  ^* there  he 
is !  in  a  reverie  as  usual !  and  though  almost 
all  the  women  in  the  room  are  dying  to  dance 
with  him,  the  insensible  creature  looks  at  no 
one,  and  dances  with  no  one ;  but  after  exhi- 
biting his  fine  person  for  an  hour,  he  will 
lounger  home  to  bed." 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Agatha,  '*  the  poor  man  is 
in  love  with  an  absent  lady,  and  thence  his 
indifference  to  those  who  are  present  He  is 
very  handsome.!' 

"Yes,  and  very  agreeable  too,  I  am  told, 
when  he  pleases ;  but  he  is  so  proud  and  fas- 
tidious, (for  he  is  not  in  love,  they  say,)  that 
he  does  not  think  any  lady  in  this  part  of  the 
world  worth  the  trouble  of  pleasing." 

"Who  if  hel"  asked  Agatha;  "and 
whence  doe3  he  come  V* 

"What  he  is  I  know  not;  but  he  came 
hither  from  London,  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Bertie,  who  is  quartered  here,  and  who  as- 
sures me  that  he  is  a  man  of  family,  though 
not  of  fortune." 

"  And  so  he  never  dances  !**  said  Agatha, 
whom  this  handsome  and  indifferent  man  was  I 
beginning   to    interest,  while    her   self-love  I 


piqued  her  to  wish  to  conquer  the  indifference 
of  which  he  seemed  to  make  so  provoking  a 
parade.  While  these  thoughts  were  passmg 
in  her  mind,  she  and  her  companion  were  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  Danvers  stood ;  and 
as  he  chanced  to  glance  his  eye  on  Agatha, 
an  obvious  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  took  place,  and  with  evident  in- 
terest and  admiration  he  gazed  on  the  beauti- 
ful girl  before  him ;  and  when  she  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  his  eye  followed  her 
with  undeviating  attention. 

Agatha,  blushing  and  delighted,  observed 
the  effect  which  she  had  produced ;  nor  was 
it  unseen  by  her  companion,  wiio  coulH  not 
forbear,  in  an  accent  of  suppressed  pique,  to 
rally  her  on  having  subdued  at  once  a  heart 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes more  Mr.  Danvers  was  presented  to 
Agatha  by  a  ladv  of  whom  she  had  a  slight 
knowledge,  and  led  his  ready  and  conscious 
partner  to  join  the  dance.  In  vain  did  her  re- 
lation tell  her  she  had  engaged  her  to  one  ba- 
ronet, and  that  another  had  also  requested  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  her,  and  that  it  was 
quite  improper  in  her  to  dance  with  a  man 
whom  no'body  knew.  Agatha  persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  dance  with  whomsoever  she 
chose ;  and  when  Danvers  came  to  claim  her, 
she  curtsied  with  a  look  of  proud  indepen- 
dence to  her  monitor,  and  joined  the  dancers. 

To  be  brief;  Danvers  found  opportunities  to 
see  Agatha  often  enough,  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  chaperone,  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion which  his  appearance,  his  manners,  and 
still  more  the  marked  preference  which  he  had 
given  her  over  every  other  woman,  had  made 
on  her  heart;  and  when  two  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  asked  Mrs.  forrington's 
leave  to  address  her  daughter,  Agatha  peremp- 
torily rejected  their  addresses,  and  replied  to 
her  mother's  letter  of  expostulation  on  the 
subject,  in  terms  which  wounded  both  the 
love  and  pride  of  Mrs.  Torrington.  Soon  afWr 
her  relation  informed  her  that  Danvers  was 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  Agatha, 
and  that  it  was  evident  he  would  only  too 
soon  succeed.  On  hearing  this,  the  alarmed 
mother  resolved  to  summon  Agatha  home; 
but  as  she  well  knew  that,  being  a  stranger  to 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  her  daughter  would 
refuse  to  obey  the  summons  if  the  cause  of  it 
were  told  to  her,  Mrs.  Torrington  had  recourse 
to  the  weakness  and  the  vice  of  falsehood ; 
the  same  weakness  which  led  her  to  spoil 
Agatha  in  her  childkwtd^  naturally  enough 
prompting  her  to  make  use  of  fraud  in  order 
to  influence  her  in  her  youth ;  and  she  wrote 
to  her,  requesting  her  to  return  home,  as  she 
was  very  ill,  and  required  her  attendance. 

The  filial  affection  of  Agatha  immediately 
took  alarm.  She  fancied  that  her  mother  had 
caught  a  fever  of  the  friend  whom  she  ha^ 
been  nursing.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
therefore, — for  even  Danvers  and  the  pleasures 
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of  a  Rowing  passion  could  not  detain  her  firoro 
the  sick  bed  of  her  mother,— she  set  off  on  her 
return  home,  and  arrived  there  even  before 
Mrs.  Torringrton  could  think  her  arrival  pos- 
sible. But  when  Agatha  saw  in  the  unim- 
paired bloom  of  her  mother's  cheek  the  evi- 
dence of  uninjured  health,  and  observed  in  her 
countenance  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  grave  resentment,  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
recalled  on  false  pretences.  Consequently 
she  understood  the  motives  for  the  summons, 
and  with  a  sullen,  haughty  demeanour,  she 
received  without  returning  her  mother's  unen- 
dearing  kiss,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair,  awaited  in  angry  silence  the  lecture 
which  she  had  no  doubt  was  prepared  for  her. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken.  But  unfortunately 
'.he  angry  mother  reproached  her  daughter  for 
encouraging  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose 
fortune  was  contemptible,  whose  character 
^ias  equivocal,  and  or  whose  connexions  she 
htd  no  satisfactory  knowledge,  in  terms  so 
violent  and  provoking,  that  Uiey  aroused  all 
the  rebellious  feelings  of  the  equally  angry 
daughter;  till  at  length,  overcome  by  a  va- 
rietj  of  conflicting  emotions,  Mrs.  Torrington 
gav6  up  the  fruitless  contention ;  and  yielding 
to  the  suggestions  of  maternal  tenderness, 
alarmed  for  the  future  happiness  and  welfare 
of  its  object,  she  melted  into  tears  of  agon^ 
and  affection,  and  told  her  daughter,  that  if 
she  persisted  in  marrying  Mr.  Danvers,  she 
would  give  her  consent ;  but  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  long  survive  a  union  which 
would  utterly  destroy  her  peace  of  mind. 

The  proud  rebellious  heart,  which  anger 
and  reproaches  could  not  subdue,  was  over- 
come by  gentleness  and  affection ;  and  Agatha, 
throwing  herself  on  her  mother's  neck,  pro- 
mised that  she  would  endeavour  to  conquer  a 
passion  which  was  likely  to  be  so  inimical  to 
her  mother's  peace.  But  the  next  day  Mrs. 
Torrington,  on  b  renewal  of  the  •subject,  and 
on  being  more  and  more  convinced,  even  by 
the  confession  of  Agatha  herself,  that  a  union 
with  her  lover  would  be  the  most  imprudent 
of  actions,  gave  way  immediately  to  a  new 
burst  of  passion,  and  desired  Agatha  to  re- 
member, that  by  the  will  of  her  father  she 
was  left  wholly  dependent  on  Aer,  and  had 
only  ten  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her  god- 
mother which  she  could  call  her  own.  This 
ill-timed  remark  was  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  awaken  the  pride  and  irritate  the  feel- 
ings of  Agatha. 

*'  Do  you  then  threaten  me,  madam,"  cried 
Agatha  indignantly,  ** after  having  had  the 
meanness  to  impose  on  me  by  a  tale  of  feigned 
illness  ?"  then,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  de- 
fiance, she  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  remained  all 
day. 

That  evening,  that  fatal  evening,  she  re- 
ceived a  messenger  from  Danvers,  to  inform 
her  that  he  was  waiting  to  speak  to  her  in  a 


wood  near  the  gate  of  the  park ;  and  urged  by 
the  dictates  of  ill-humour,  and  resentment 
against  her  mother,  even  more  than  by  the 
suggestions  of  affection,  she  stole  out  unper- 
ceived  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  whence  her 
lover,  who  had  a  chaise  waiting,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  her,  in  the  then  irritated 
state  of  her  temper,  to  elope  with  him,  and 
become  his  wife  without  the  privity  or  appro- 
bation of  Mrs.  Torrington.  In  order  to  avoid 
pursuit,  Danvers  took  care  to  have  it  reported 
m  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  carried  Miss 
Torrington  to  Scotland  ;  but  he  preferred  tak- 
ing his  victim  to  a  village  near  London ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  Agatha  was  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  man  who  knew  that  at  the  moment 
he  pledged  his  faith  to  her,  he  had  left  a  wife 
and  family  in  India. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  relative  to 
the  ceremony  that  united  Agatha  to  Danvers, 
which  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark.  The- 
first  is,  that  the  only  person  present  at  it,  be- 
sides those  concerned  in  it,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  house  where  they  lodged,  who,  though 
far  gone  in  a  decline,  which  carried  her  off  in 
two  months  afterwards,  chose,  as  she  had 
never  seen  a  wedding,  to  accompany  Agatha 
to  church.  And  the  second  is,  that  the  cler- 
gyman who  married  her  was  in  a  few  weeks 
after  their  marriage  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Agatha  for  a  few  weeks  thought  herself 
happy ;  but  she  soon  found  that  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  violate  her  duty  than  to  be  easy 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so ; 
and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Danvers 
she  wrote  in  affectionate  and  even  humble 
terms  to  Mrs.  Torrington,  to  implore  forgive- 
ness. But  the  still  irritated  parent  did  not 
even  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  her  letter ;  and 
this  silence  soon  became  intolerable  to  Agatha ; 
for,  ere  she  had  been  a  wife  six  months,  she 
discovered  that  she  had  married  a  man  of  no 
tenderness,  no  afiections,  and  who,  now  the 
novelty  of  her  beauty  was  passed,  and  her 
fortune  nearly  expended  in  paying  his  debts, 
regarded  her  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  ran  from  the  loud  reproaches 
of  her  indignant  spirit,  and  soon  irritated  tem- 
per, to  the  society  of  other  women,  to  the  ta- 
vern and  the  gaming-table.  Nor  was  there 
any  chance  of  his  ever  being  reclaimed ;  for 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Agatha  to  soothe 
any  one;  and  still  less  could  she  subdue  her 
feelings  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  please  a  mai[i 
who  was  now  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
object  of  her  contempt  as  well  as  her  resent- 
ment; and  Agatha,  the  repentant  Agatha,  was, 
as  a  wife,  in  every  point  of  view  completely 
miserable. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  tor- 
mentor, ••  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  own 
company,  let  me  seek  that  of  your  friends. 
Introduce  me,  as  you  promised  you  would  do, 
to  your  relations."     Danvers  turned  round. 
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looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  great  meaning 
and  contempt,  saying,  "  Never  P'  and  left  the 
room  in  disorder. 

Agatha  was  motionless  with  amazement  and 
fear  of  she  knew  not  what ;  for  why  should 
she  not  be  presented  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tional From  this  moment  a  feeling  of  for- 
Jornness  took  possession  of  her  mind,  which 
not  even  the  consciousness  that  she  was  soon 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  being  a  mother, 
could  overcome, — and  she  again  sat  down  to 
address  Mrs.  Torrington ;  who,  though  she 
had  not  written  to  her  daughter,  had  so  far  re- 
lented as  to  send  her  trunks  and  trinkets,  as 
soon  as  she  knew  where  she  was  to  be  found. 
On  this  indulgence  Agatha  built  hopes  of  fu- 
ture pardon,  and  she  wrote  in  the  fulness  of 
her  hopes  and  of  her  gratitude.  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington answered  her  letter ;  but  she  told  her 
she  would  never  forgive  her;  and,  had  not  a 
tear  evidentlv  dropped  upon  the  paper,  and 
proved  that  she  was  more  full  of  grief  than  in- 
dignation when  she  wrote,  Affatha  would  have 
despaired  perhaps  of  ever  beincr  pardoned. 
But  in  the  first  place  her  mother  had  deigned 
to  write,  and  in  the  next  place  she  had  wept 
while  she  wrote. 

« Courage!"  said  Agatha  to  herself;  *«I 
will  write  to  her  again  when  I  am  become  a 
mother ;  and  I  think,  I  am  sure  that  the  image 
of  her  only  dau&rhter  giving  birth  to  her  first 
child,  unsoothed  and  unsupported  by  her  pre- 
sence, will  soften  her  heart  in  my  favour,  and 
she  will  receive  me  and  my  poor  babe  into  the 
safe  asylum  of  her  bosom ;"  —  and  then  she 
shed  tears  of  bitterness  at  the  recollection  that, 
though  a  wife,  she  was  likely  some  time  or 
other  to  need  such  an  asylum. 

At  length  Agatha  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
and  my  heroine  came  into  the  world  welcom- 
ed, fondly  welcomed,  by  the  caresses  and 
tears  of  her  mother,  and  received  with  sullen 
indifference  by  her  vicious  and  cold-hearted 
father. 

"Now  then,'*  thought  Agatha,  "I  will  write 
my  intended  letter;  — but  in  a  few  days  she 
became  so  ill  that  her  life  was  despaired  of; 
and  Emma  was  four  months  old  before  Agatha 
was  able  to  announce  her  birth  to  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington. Indeed  she  had  scarcely  courage  to 
begin  the  task ;  for  she  had  to  entreat  from  her 
mother's  bounty,  the  means  of  living  separate 
from  her  husband,  if  she  would  not  receive  her 
and  her  child  into  her  own  house ;  and  Agatha 
hesitated  to  narrate  the  sad  tale  of  her  sorrows 
and  her  injuries. 

Danvers  was  now  never  at  home ;  but  she 
observed  that  he  went  out  more  carefully  dress- 
ed than  usual,  and  commonly  returned  home 
sober,  and  at  a  decent  hour.  She  also  observed 
that  he  wrote  notes  frequently,  and  in  a  very 
neat  hand,  and  on  expensive  paper.  From 
these  and  other  circumstances,  she  conjectured 
that  the  present  object  that  drew  him  so  fre- 


quently from  home,  and  seemed  to  engross  his 
thoughts  when  there,  was  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter and  respectability,  who  might  perhaps  en- 
courage his  addresses,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  already  married,  and  whose  affections 
might  become  irrevocably  and  fatally  en- 
gaged. 

Soon  after,  as  she  was  taking  an  evening 
walk  in  St.  James'  Park,  with  her  child  and 
its  maid,  feeling  herself  tired,  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  chairs  in  the  principal  promenade, — 
when  she  saw  her  husband  approach,  in  com- 
pany with  some  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  and 
apparently  of  great  respectability.  To  one  of 
these  ladies,  who  leaned  on  the  arm  of  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  she  observed  that  Danvers 
paid  the  most  devoted  attention,  and  that  he 
addressed  her  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  replied 
to  what  he  said,  with  evident  confusion  and 
delight.  She  had  sufficient  leisure  to  make 
these  observations,  as  the  party  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards,  slowly  and  frequently; 
and  as  she  wore  a  thick  veil,  she  could  observe 
them  without  any  fear  of  being  known  even  by 
her  husband,  if  his  attention  had  not  been 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  companion;  while 
the  nursery-maid,  though  she  wondered  why 
the  husband  and  wife  did  not  notice  each  other, 
was  too  much  in  awe  of  Agatha,  even  to  say, 
'*  Look,  madam !  there  is  mv  master !" 

What  Agatha  now  beheld,  confirmed  all  her 
suspicions.  She  saw  in  Danvers,  that  dan- 
^rous  expression  of  countenance,  and  gentle 
insinuation  of  manner,  which  had  won  her  in- 
experienced heart ;  and  she  left  the  P^rk,  re- 
solved to  expostulate  with  him  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

That  night  Danvers  returned  early,  and  in 
good-humour, — so  much  so,  luckily  for  Agatha, 
that  he  threw  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas  into  her 
lap,  telling  her  that  he  had  won  the  money  at 
cards,  and  that  she  had  a  right  to  share  the 
luck  she  had  occasioned ;  "  for,"  added  he, 
laughing,  "  you  know  the  proverb  says,  *  That 
if  a  man  has  bad  luck  in  a  wife,  he  has  good 
luck  at  cards.' "  The  fulness  of  Agatha's  torn 
heart,  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  answering 
him,  and  she  deferred  her  intended  expostula- 
tion till  the  next  day  ;  when,  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  wounded  spirit,  she  told  Danvers 
what  she  had  witnessed ;  and  disclosing  to  him 
her  suspicions  of  his  intentions  towards  the 
young  lady  whom  she  had  seen,  she  declared 
that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  warn  her 
of  her  danger. 

**She  is  in  no  danger,"  replied  Danvers, 
thinking  the  moment  was  now  come  for  him  to 
throw  off  the  mask  entirely,  "  as  you  are  no 
obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  her;  for  I  am  a 
single  man  now,  and  you  never  were  my  law- 
ful wife.  Know,  madam,  when  I  led  you  to 
the  altar,  my  friends  and  relations  could  have 
informed  your  mother,  if  you  had  given  her 
time  to  make  the  proper  inc^uiries,  that  I  was 
married  six  years  ago  in  India,  ahd  that  when 
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I  mamed  you,  I  had  a  wife  liying  in  that 
country." 

Affatha  heard  him  with  speechless  and  over- 
whehning  horror.  Now  then  his  reluctance 
that  she  should  see  or  correspond  with  any 
of  her  relations  and  friends  was  explained,  and 
his  refusal  to  present  her  to  his  own ;  now  then 
the  whole  hopeless  wretchedness  of  her  fate 
was  disclosed  to  her.  She  saw  that  she  was 
a  mother,  without  heing  a  wife ;  and  that  she 
had  given  hirth  to  a  child  who  had  no  legal  in- 
heritance, and  though  not  the  offspring  of  a 
mother's  guilt,  was  undoubtedly  the  victim  of 
a  father's  depravity!  With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  these  overwhelming  certainties  darted 
across  her  mind,  and  with  the  force  of  it  they 
stretched  her  in  a  moment  senseless  on  the 
earth. 

Slow  and  miserable  was  her  recovery ;  and 
such  was  her  frantic  agony  when  she  took  her 
child  in  her  arms,  that  though  her  manners, 
too  often  under  the  influence  of  her  temper,  had 
not  conciliated  the  regard  of  the  persons  where 
she  lodged,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  whom 
Dan  vers  had  sent  to  her  assistance  previously 
to  his  leaving  home,  when  she  found  her  senses 
returning,  hung  over  her  with  the  appearance 
of  compassionate  sympathy;  and  at  length  by 
her  soothings  moved  the  broken-heartea  Aga- 
tha to  tears,  which  in  all  probability  saved  her 
from  immediate  destruction. 

In  a  few  hours  she  was  able  to  form  some 
projects  for  the  future.  To  remain  even  a 
night  longer  in  the  house  with  Danvers,  was 
now,  in  her  just  conceptions  of  propriety,  cri- 
minal ; — but  whither  should  she  go  1  Would 
her  mother  consent  to  receive  that  child  when 
proved  to  be  only  the  mistress  of  Danvers, 
whom  she  had  refused  to  receive  when  she  ap- 
peared to  be  his  lawful  wife  1  She  dared  not 
anticipate  the  probable  answer  of  Mrs.  Torring- 
ton ; — but  to  ny  from  Danvers  and  implore  the 
protection  of  her  mother  was  now  her  sole 
hope,  her  sole  resource. 

While  she  sat  lost  in  mournful  reverie,  she 
heard  Danvers  return;  and  shutting  himself 
into  his  own  apartment  with  great  force,  he 
continued  to  walk  about  some  time  in  violent 
agitation.  At  length  he  entered  the  room 
where  she  was,  and  looked  at  her  in  silence 
with  a  countenance  of  such  savage  and  cruel 
defiance,  that  the  original  violence  of  her  sor- 
row returned,  and  she  was  carried  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

Had  Agatha  suspected  the  cause  of  Danver's 
agitation,  and  the  severity  in  his  expression 
when  he  looked  at  her,  she  would  have  felt 
emotions  of  thankfulness,  not  of  sorrow ;  for 
he  had  that  morning  received  intelligence 
which  defeated  the  expectations  of  his  love, 
and  showed  him  that  his  villany  towards  Aga- 
tha had  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  When  lie 
informed  her  that  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  her,  a  wife  living  in  India,  he 
told  her  what  he  imagined  to  be  true,  (as  he 


had  received  information  of  his  wife's  death 
only  a  few  days  preceding  that  conversation ;) 
and  she,  to  whom  the  practice  of  falsehood  was 
unknown,  implicitly  oelieved  the  horrid  truth 
which  he  asserted.  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
the  house  when  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands, 
containing  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  his 
wife^s  ilfness  and  death,  but  also  the  exact  day, 
and  ef^en  hour  when  she  breathed  her  last ;  by 
which'  he  found  that  she  had  been  dead  full 
three  weeks  before  he  led  Agatha  to  the  altar, 
and  that  consequently  Agatha  Torrinoton 
WAS  HIS  LAWFUL  WIFE !  He  also  met  at  the 
house  of  his  agent  a  woman  of  colour  just 
arrived  from  India,  who  was  inquiring  his 
address,  and  who,  by  the  mother's  advice,  had 
brought  over  to  England  his  only  child,  a  beau- 
tiful boy  of  five  years  old ;  and  from  her  he 
received  ample  confirmation  of  the  intelligence 
which  burthened  him  so  unexpectedly  with  a 
wife  whom  he  disliked,  and  made  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  perhaps  to  prosecute  his  endea- 
vours to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

But  as  he  grew  calmer,  he  began  to  reflect 
that  he  had  told  Agatha  she  was  not  his  law- 
ful wife,  and  she  believed  him ;  therefore  he 
hoped  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  real  state  of  the  case  from  her  knowledge. 
But  in  order  to  make  **  assurance  doubly  sure," 
he  resolved  that  the  woman  of  colour  before 
mentioned  should  be  introduced  to  Agatha,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  statement. 

Nor  was  this  woman  averse  to  do  so*  when 
she  heard  his  reasons  for  reauiring  this  ser- 
vice from  her.  In  early  life,  this  unhappy  be- 
ing, when  living  at  Calcutta  in  his  father's 
family,  had  been  the  favourite  mistress  of  Dan- 
vers ;  and  she  had  ever  remained  so  warmly 
attached  to  him,  that  when  he  married,  her 
affliction,  and  her  hatred  of  his  wife,  were  so 
great,  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  her  to  be  sent 
up  the  country,  lest,  in  a  transport  of  jealous 
fury,  she  might  gratify  her  hatred  on  her  inno- 
cent and  then  beloved  rival.  But  when  she 
heard  that  this  rival  was  in  her  turn  forsaken, 
and  was  separated  from  her  inconstant  hus- 
band, she  forgot  her  animosity;  and  hearing 
that  Mrs.  Danvers  was  in  want  of  a  nurse 
maid  to  attend  on  her  child,  she  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  Mrs.  Danvers  resid)ed,  and  be- 
came the  attached  and  confidential  servant  of 
that  lady,  who,  on  her  death-bed,  consigned 
her  son  to  her  care,  and  charged  her  to  see 
him  safe  into  his  father's  arms. 

This  charge  of  her  dying  mistress  the  faith- 
ful creature  punctually  obeyed;  and  when, 
while  inquiring  for  Danvers  of  his  agent,  he, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  unexpectedly  entered, 
the  sight  of  him  renewed  in  all  its  force  the 
passion  of  her  early  youth ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
told  her  that  be  had  a  wife  whom  he  hated, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  she  was 
very  ready  to  assist  him,  in  the  weak  but  na- 
tural hope  that  she  might,  for  a  time  at  least, 
be  his  again.    Had  she  known  that  Danvera 
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wanted  to  get  rid  of  Agatha  in  order  to  obtain 
another  woman,  she  would  not  have  shown 
such  a  pernicious  alacrity  to  oblige  him ;  but 
she  now  readily  promised  to  tell  the  falsehood 
which  he  dictated ;  and  the  next  morning, 
while  Agatha,  buried  in  thought,  was  leaning 
on  her  hands  and  endeavouring  to  decide  on 
some  immediate  plan  of  action,  Dan  vers  en- 
tered the  room,  leading  in  his  little  boy,  and 
followed  by  the  woman  of  colour. 

At  sight  of  the  author  of  her  misery,  Agatha 
started,  trembled,  and  rose  from  her  seat,  with 
a  look  so  terrible  and  so  wild,  that  the  fright- 
ened Indian  gazed  on  her  with  mingled  awe 
and  terror.  Agatha,  in  compliance  wiih  the 
wishes  of  Danvers,  had  never  worn  powder ; 
she  usually,  when  at  home,  wore  her  hair, 
which  was  very  thick  and  glossy,  and  had  a 
natural  wave  amidst  its  other  beauties,  parted 
on  the  forehead,  and  handng  down  on  either 
side  of  her  long  and  nnely-formed  throat. 
This  flowing  hair,  which  was  commonly  kept 
in  the  nicest  order,  was  now  neglected,  and  it 
fell  disordered  and  dishevelled,  while  a  long 
white  bed-gown,  loosely  folded  round  her, 
completed  the  disorder  of  her  dress,  and  added 
to  the  frantic  appearance  of  her  countenance 
and  action. 

*'  Who  are  these  1"  she  demanded  in  a  tone 
of  desperation. 

"This,"  said  Danvers,  "is  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  my  late  wife,  who  attended  her  in  her 
last  moments;  and  I  have  brought  her  hither, 
lest  you  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  my 
assurance  that  you  never  were  my  lawful  wife, 
in  order  to  tell  you  the  very  day  and  hour  on 
which  she  died,  namely,  two  months  after  my 
marriage  with  you." 

"  It  was  wholly  unnecessary,  sir,**  said  Aga- 
tha, turning  still  paler  than  before ;  "  for  I  be- 
lieved your  own  statement  implicitly.  But 
-surely,  sir,  you  are  liable  to  a  prosecution  for 
bigamy  V  added  Agatha. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  am,"  replied  Danvers ; 
•*  but  even  if  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  ad- 
duce evidence  of  my  two  marriages, — which 
Toa  have  not,  nor  ever  can  have,  —  still,  I 
know  your  pride  and  delicacy  to  be  too  great 
to  allow  you  to  proceed  against  me,  especially 
as  by  so  doin^,  you  would  neither  establish 
your  own  marriage,  nor  legitimate  your  child.*' 

**  True, — most  true,"  said  Af^tha,  shudder- 
ing. "But  what  child  is  thisl"  said  she, 
drawing  near  the  little  boy,  who  hid  his  face 
in  his  nurse^s  gown,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger. 

"It  is  my  son,"  replied  Danvers. 

"Ay,"  returned  A^tha,  "your  legitimate 
son.  But  what  then  is  this  innocent  babe  ?" 
snatching  to  her  heart  the  child  sleeping  on  a 
sofa  beside  her. 

Danvers,  despite  of  his  dauntless  callous- 
ness of  feeling,  turned  away  in  confusion. 

"Poor  boy!"  continued  Agatha,  "why 
ahouldest  iJkou  hide  thy  face,  as  if  in  shame  1 


for  THOU  art  not  the  child  of  shame.  Nor  art 
thou  either,  poor  unconscious  victim  !  Let  me 
do  myself  justice,"  she  exclaimed,  pressing 
her  child  closely  to  her  bosom  ;  "  it  is  for  thy 
father,  thou  wilt  have  to  blush,  not  for  thy 
mother !"  Then  with  an  air  of  proud  insulted 
dignity,  she  bade  Danvers  and  the  woman  of 
colour,  to  be  gone  immediately; — and  as  if 
awed  by  her  manner,  and  conscious  of  her  su- 
periority, they  instantly  and  rapidly  obeyed. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  Agatha  in 
forming  plans  for  her  future  conduct ;  and  after 
long  ana  varied  deliberation,  she  resolved  to 
write  to  her  mother  again,  but  not  till  she 
could  date  her  letter  fVom  a  roof  unpolluted  by 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her, 
and  inform  her  she  had  parted  with  him  to  be- 
hold him  no  more. 

That  night  Danvers,  to  whom  the  dread  of 
a  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken  to  prevent  it,  occasioned  considerable 
agitation,  indulged  more  than  usual  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  bottle,  at  the  tavern  where  he 
dined,  and  was  brought  home  and  put  to  bed 
in  an  apoplexy  of  drunkenness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Agatha,  who,  unable  to  sleep, 
was  pacing  the  floor  of  her  chamber  in  morbid 
restlessness,  thought  she  heard  an  alarming 
noise  in  Danvers*  apartment,  from  which  she 
was  separated  only  by  a  dressing-room ;  and 
aware  of  the  state  in  which  he  returned,  she 
stole  gently  to  his  door,  from  an  impulse,  not 
of  alarmed  affection,  but  of  principled  human- 
ity. She  listened  a  few  moments,  and  all  was. 
still  again ;  and  the  stillness  alarming  her  as 
much  as  the  previous  noise,  she  entered  the 
chamber,  and  anxiously  surveyed  her  flushed 
and  insensible  betrayer. 

But  a  few  moments  convinced  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  his  life ;  and  she 
was  gently  returning,  when  she  saw  on  the 
floor,  papers  that  had  evidently  dropped  from 
the  pocket  of  the  coat,  which  was  thrown  in  a 
disordered  manner  on  the  chair,  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  Involuntarily  she  stooped,  in  order 
to  replace  them,  and  her  eye  glanced  on  an 
open  letter,  sealed  with  black,  addressed  to 
George  Danvers,  Esq.,  Bruton  Street,  Berkely 
Square,  London,  England.  An  impulse  not 
to  be  resisted,  urged  her  to  read  this  letter. .  It 
probably  was  the  one  he  alluded  to,  containing 
the  account  of  his  wife's  death !  and  setting 
the  candle  on  a  table,  she  opened  it,  and  read 
the  contents ;  which  were  such  as  immediately 
to  throw  her  on  her  knees  in  a  transport  of 
thanksgiving.  It  was  indeed  the  letter  giving 
an  account  of  Mrs.  Danvers'  last  moments,  and 
also  of  the  very  day  and  hour  that  she  died ; 
and  Agatha,  as  Danvers  had  done  before,  saw 
that  beyond  the  power  of  doubt  she  herself 
was  THE  LAWFUL  wiFK  of  Dsnvcrs,  and  her 
child  the  oflfspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage. 
When  the  transports  of  her  Joy  and  gratitude 
had  a  little  subsided,  she  folded  the  letter  up 
and  deposited  it  in  her  bosom,  resolved  to  keep 
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it  as  a  defence  against  the  evidently  villanons 
intentions  of  Danvers ;  and  ¥^ith  a  lightened 
heart  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  next  morning  she  made  a  small  bundle 
of  the  clothes  most  requisite  for  herself  and 
child ;  and  leaving  a  note  for  Danvers,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  discovery  which  she  had  made, 
and  of  her  intention  to  take  every  legal  means 
to  substantiate  her  marriage,  bidding  him  at 
the  same  time  farewell  for  ever,  she  walked 
with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  a  stand  of 
coaches,  and  having  called  one,  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  a  street  which  she 
named,  at  some  distance  from  Danvers'  lodg- 
ings, and  then  to  stop  wherever  he  saw  *'  Lodg- 
ings to  let"  in  the  window. 

Luckily  for  Agatha,  she  found  two  apart- 
ments to  let  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  dis- 
tressed but  honest  family ;  and  having  taken 
them  for  one  week,  she  sat  down  to  deliberate 
on  her  best  mode  of  proceeding.  To  obtain  a 
certificate  of  her  marriage  seemed  a  necessary 
step ;  but  first  she  resolved  to  write  a  full  de- 
tail to  her  mother,  flattering  herself  that,  as 
the  conduct  of  Danvers  was  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  fame  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Torring- 
ton's  pride  might  be  rous^  to  resent  it,  though 
her  tenderness  might  remain  unmoved. 

Unfortunately  for  Afatha,  Danvers  ws^  of 
the  same  opinion ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  Agatha  was  in  possession  of  the  letter,  he 
took  every  possible  means  in  his  power  to 
frustrate  the  success  of  her  application  to  Mrs. 
Torrington,  and  to  deprive  her  of  every  evi- 
dence that  a  marriage  with  him  had  taken 
place.  Danvers  knew,  though  Agatha  did 
not,  that  her  mother  was  at  a  retired  watering- 
place,  about  a  day's  journey  from  London; 
and  thither  he  immediately  sent  the  woman  of 
colour,  and  his  little  boy,  whose  deep  mourn- 
ing and  excessive  beauty  were,  he  well  knew, 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  women, 
but  more  especially  of  mothers. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  expectations. 
Mrs.  Torrington  observed  and  admired  the 
perhaps  orphan  child,  who  was  constantly  led 
along  the  walks  which  she  most  frequented ; 
and  at  last  she  could  not  help  stopping  the 
servant  to  inquire  the  name  o1^  that  beautiful 
child,  and  the  cause  of  the  deep  mourning 
which  he  wore. 

**  He  is  in  mourning  for  Mrs.  Danvers,  [at 
this  name  Mrs.  Torrington  started,^  his  poor 
mamma,  who  died  a  little  while  ago  m  India." 

««But  has  he  no  father!"  asked  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington. 

**  0  dear !  yes,"  replied  the  woman  of  co- 
lour, ''A  fine  gentleman  indeed,  Mr.  George 
Danvers,  formerly  of  — ^  regiment,  who  lives 
in  Bruton  street,  Berkely  square,  just  now." 

*'  Impossible !  quite  impossible !"  answered 
Mrs.  Torrington,  tottering  to  a  bench  which 
was  near  her.  **  Surely  l£at  Mr.  Danvers  has 
a  wife  living !" 

*'  A  wife !"  resumed  the  artful  Indian  with 
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a  look  full  of  sarcastic  meaning.  '*  No !  my 
master  never  had  any  wife,  I  am  sure,  but  my 
poor  dear  mistress.  That  miss  (Miss  Torring- 
ton I  believe  her  name  is)  who  lives  with  him 
only  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  only  his  miss." 

It  was  too  much  for  a  mother  to  bear ;  and 
believing  implicitly  a  tale  which  seemed  so 
plausible,  Mrs.  Torrington  fell  from  her  seat 
m  a  state  of  insensibuity,  and  it  was  many 
hours  before  she  recovered  her  senses  and 
recollection.  But  at  the  very  moment  she  did 
so,  a  letter  from  Agatha  was  put  into  her  hands, 
and  torn  unread  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  while 
the  woman  of  colour  remained  a  few  days  longer 
at  the  watering-place,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  having  come  thither  merely  to 
effect  a  purpose, — and  then  returned  to  the 
delighted  Danvers,  who  had  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme  in  order  to  prevent  the 
money  and  power  of  Mrs.  Torrington  from 
being  exerted  in  her  daughter's  favour. 

But  his  machination  did  not  end  here.  In 
the  clerk  at  the  church  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, he  had  recognised  an  old  friend  and 
his  assistant  in  the  unprincipled  seduction  of 
a  farmer's  daughter ;  and  who,  though  be  had 
to  his  great  surprise,  when  he  last  saw  him, 
found  him  in  a  situation  of  trust  and  respecta- 
bility, he  was  very  sure  was  a  being  so  com- 
pletely unprincipled  as  not  to  scruple  any 
action,  however  bad,  for  which  his  avarice 
was  to  receive  a  single  gratification.  Accord- 
ingly, he  set  off  for  the  village  where  be  had 
been  united  to  Agatha ;  and  while  the  church 
register  was  lying  in  the  library  of  the  rector, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  extracts  made  from 
it,  the  cleric,  bribed  by  Danvers,  contrived  to 
tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  evidence 
of  bis  marriage ;  and  as,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, no  copy  had  yet  been  taken  of  the  re- 
gister, Danvers  returned  to  his  own  apartments 
with  the  consciousness  of  successful  guilt. 

Agatha,  meanwhile,  watched  the  arrival  of 
the  post  every  day  with  vain  and  fruitless  an- 
xiety, till  her  feelings  approached  the  very 
verge  of  insanity,  and  the  nourishment  which 
she  had  hitherto  afforded  her  child  began  to 
be  dried  up ;  for  dark  and  hopeless  was  the 
prospect  before  her.  At  length,  she  wrote 
again  to  her  mother.  And  this  letter  Mrs. 
Torrington  opened ;  but  seeing  that  Agatha, 
presuming  as  she  conceived  on  ^er  superior 
understanding,  was  trying  to  impose  on  her, 
by  making  her  believe  that  she  was  the  de- 
serted wife  of  Danvers,  she  read  only  the  first 
sentence  or  two ;  then,  in  a  letter  of  reproach 
and  invective,  she  returned  it  to  the  expecting 
and  half-distracted  Agatha. 

Agatha  received  her  own  letter  back,  and 
read  her  mother's  with  the  calm  firmness  of 
desperation,  and  also  with  the  indignant  pride 
of  conscious  and  outraged  innocence.  But 
where  could  she  turn  for  assistance,  advice, 
and  redress!  She  was  too  proud  to  confide 
in  inferiors,  too  proud  also  to  apply,  in  that 
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equivocal  situation,  which  even  exposed  her 
to  be  called  infamous  by  a  moiher,  to  the 
scom  or  suspicions  of  her  own  relations  and 
friends. 

Yet  something  she  must  do;  and  her  good 
sense  taught  her,  as  before,  that  she  must  try 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  her  marriage.  Ac- 
cordingly she  hired  a  coach,  and  drove,  as 
Danvers  ha4  done,  to  the  village  where  they 
were  married.  She  was  directed  to  the  derk^s 
house;  and  little  did  Agatha  suspect  with 
what  malignant  joy  this  base  agent  of  her  un- 
worthy husband  saw  her  arrive  at  his  door, 
and  knew  the  errand  on  which  she  came.  For 
during  her  chUdhood  this  man  had  been  a 
hanger-on  in  her  mother's  kitchen;  and  his 
little  girl,  a  most  lovely  child,  the  darling  of 
his  heart,  had  been  often  the  playfellow  of 
Agatha,  and  the  slave  of  her  tyrannical  hu- 
mours. One  day  this  uncorrected  tyrant,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  gave  a  blow  to  the  poor  child, 
who  was  forced  into  the  misery  of  playing 
with  her;  and  though  the  blow  itself  could 
have  done  her  little  injury, — in  endeavouring 
to  avoid  it,  she  struck  her  head  against  a  marble 
table  so  severely  that  she  was  taken  up  stunned 
and  apparently  dead ;  and  while  the  terrified 
and  therefore  penitent  Agatha  was  by  her  crimi- 
nally weak  parent  soothed  and  comforted  as 
tenderly  as  her  little  victim  was  by  the  pa- 
rents who  feared  for  her  life,  the  father  of  the 
endangered  child  breathed  curses  on  the  head 
of  the  unamiable  Agatha,  and  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  to  be  revenged  on  her. 

True— Agatha  meant  not  to  hurt  so  seriously 
the  offending  child,  but  who  can  say  where 
may  terminate  the  conse<|uences  of  a  blow 
aimed  by  the  hand  of  passion !  True — many 
presents  were  lavished  on  the  child,  when  she 
recovered,  both  by  Mrs.  Torrington  and  her 
daughter ; — but  the  darling  of  a  father's  heart 
had  suff*ered  pain,  and  had  experienced  dan- 
ger; and  the  man  hated  the  being  that  had 
inflicted  them ;  for  this  darling  did  not  live  to 
womanhood,  and  her  father  always  believed 
this  blow  was  the  occasion  of  her  death. 

Soon  aiVer  he  left  the  nei^bourhood,  and 
be  never  saw  Agatha  again  till  he  beheld  her 
at  the  altar.  He  now  saw  her  once, more,  and 
he  bad  had  the  revenge  on  her  which  be  de- 
sired. But  his  venffeanoe  was  going  to  be 
more  amply  grratified ; — he  was  going  to  see 
her  writhe  \inder  the  misery  to  which  he  had 
contributed. 

Agatha  was  reouested  to  alight,  and  the 
well-remembered  race  of  the  clerk  met  her 
view.  Still  she  had  no  idea  where  she  had 
seen  him,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  inform 
her;  while  with  suppressed  agitation  she 
begged  to  have  a  copy  of  the  reorister  of  her 
marriage,  mentioningthe  day  and  hour  when 
it  was  solemnized.  The  clerk  feigned  aston- 
ishnnent,  and  looked  at  her  as  if  he  doubted 
her  being  in  her  senses.  But  Agatha  per- 
sisted in  her  statement  and  her  demand,  and 


the  clerk  at  last  accompanied  her  to  the  church, 
having  procured  the  keys  of  the  vestry  closet 
from  the  sexton ;  and  the  register  was  opened 
at  the  month  which  she  mentioned.  But  in 
vain  did  she  seek  the  record  which  she  re- 
quired ; — it  was  not  there !  and  the  helpless, 
injured  Agatha  stood  speechless  with  sur- 
prise !  At  length,  however,  indignation  gave 
her  words,  and  turning  scornfully  round  to 
Cammell — 

♦*  You  are  a  villain !"  she  exclaimed,  *•  and 
the  mean  agent  of  a  greater  villain  still.  Let 
me  see  your  rector  himself;  to  his  justice  I 
shall  appeal." 

Cammell  bowed ;  and  said,  *'  if  the  lady  in- 
sisted on  it,  he  would  go  to  him." 

''  No,"  replied  Agatha ;  **  I  will  accompany 
you,  nor  shall  you  quit  my  sight  till  I  nave 
seen  him." 

The  c'.erk  again  bowed,  and  saying  the  lady 
must  be  obeyed,  led  the  way  to  the  rector's 
house.  At  the  door  the  servant  said  his  mas- 
ter was  dressing,  but  that  the  clerk  might  be 
admitted ;  and  Agatha  was,  unwillingly,  forced 
to  submit  to  this  separation. 

Her  suspicions  of  its  consequences  were 
not  unfounded.  The  clerk  described  her  as  a 
maniac ;  a  woman  deprived  of  her  senses  by 
the  marriage  of  a  man  who  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  her;  that  she  was  become  mad,  on 
the  idea  that  she  was  his  wife ;  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  different  churches  de- 
manding a  copy  of  her  marriage  register.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
clergyman  should,  when  he  beheld  Agatha, 
discover  immediately  in  her  looks  the  frenzy 
attributed  to  her ; — and  to  her  appeal  for  jus- 
tice, and  her  accusation  of  her  husband  and 
Cammell,  he  replied  with  shrugs  of  the  shoul- 
ders, shakes  of  the  head,  and  **  Really,  ma'am, 

I  can't  say,  —  I  cannot  believe "  which 

drove  the  proud,  irritable,  and  aggrieved 
Agatha  into  the  real  frenzy  which  the  clerk 
hM  feigned.  And  when  the  clergyman  wish- 
ed her  good  morning,  and  attempted  to  leave 
the  room,  she,  to  his  great  consternation,  sud- 
denly seized  his  arm,  and  commanded  him  to 
stay.  Then  turning  to  Cammel,  she  started, 
mused  a  moment,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Where  have  I  seen  that  dark  and  gloomy 
face  before  1  It  haunts  my  recollection  like 
some  miserable  remembrance  of  pain  endured 
lonff  since !" 

Here  the  clerk  and  the  clergyman  exchan^red 
significant  glances ;  and  the  clerk,  prefacing 
his  words  with  a  look  of  pity,  ana  **  Poor, 
distracted  creature  T'  assured  him  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  before  in  his  life. 

'*  You  are  both  in  a  league  against  me,  I 
perceive,"  said  she,  '*  and  where  to  turn,  and 
what  to  do,  I  know  not — Sir,"  (turning  round 
so  (jutckly  as  to  make  the  clergyman  start,) 
*'sir,  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  place  where 
you  deposit  the  register  1" 

♦•  Myself." 
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"  And  you  never  trust  them  to  others,  ex- 
cept as  I  have  myself  witnessed  this  day  1*' 

"Never." 

"  You  never  have  it  at  your  own  house!" 

**Ye8;  but  then  it  is  never  out  of  my 
sight  1" 

«'  Never !  And  this  you  would  swear  in  a 
court  of  justice!" 

"  I  would." 

*'  And  there,  sir,  you  shall  swear  it  then," 
replied  Agatha. 

Then  darting  at  them  both  a  look  of  ineffa- 
ble and  fierce  disdain,  she  walked  majestically 
away ;  and,  having  found  her  coach,  returned 
in  an  agony  of  unspeakable  wretchedness  to 
London ;  while  those  whom  she  left  behind 
remained  differently  affected,  though  equally 
glad  that  she  was  gone.  The  clergyman  was 
really  afraid  of  her,  on  account  of  her  imagined 
disorder,  though  at  the  same  time  he  felt  charm- 
ed by  her  beauty,  and  awed  by  the  evident 
dignity  of  her  manner — the  natural  result  of 
conscious  importance;  while  Cammell,  though 
he  rejoiced  in  his  revenge,  was  every  moment 
afraid  that  Agatha  would  recollect  him  and 
his  name,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
had  lied  in  declaring  he  had  never  seen  her 
before. 

Meanwhile  Agatha,  with  despair  in  her 
heart,  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  eager- 
ly knocking  at  the  door,  having  scarcely  wait- 
ed till  the  step  was  put  down ;  while,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  see  her  child,  whom  she 
had  never  lefl  till  now,  that  she  forgot  to  ask 
the  driver  his  fare.  But  he  surlily  reminded 
her  of  her  neglect,  and  made  a  most  exorbitant 
demand. 

Agatha,  however,  complied  with  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  taking  the  purse  which  Danvers 
had  given  her,  and  which  once  contained  thir- 
ty guineas,  but  was  now  reduced  to  much  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  sum,  she  paid  the  man 
what  he  required.  But  he",  his  avarice  being 
awakened  by  a  compliance  he  so  little  expect- 
ed, seized  her  arm,  and  told  her  she  had  not 
given  him  enough,  and  he  must  and  would 
have  more. 

Against  this  evident  imposition  even  the 
lastpclouding  intellect  of  Agatha  revolted,  and 
she  refused  to  comply;  but  alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  the  coachman,  and  the  crowd  that 
began  to  gather,  her  hand  dropped  the  purse, 
which  scattered  the  guineas  around  as  it  fell. 

The  coachman  immediately  let  go  his  hold ; 
and  Agatha  feeling  herself  at  liberty,  and  hear- 
ing her  child  cry,  rushed  into  the  then  open- 
ing door,  and  was  not  conscious  she  had  drop- 
p^  her  purse  till  the  maid  of  the  house 
Drought  it  to  her  a  few  minutes  aAerwards, 
declaring  that  the  coachman  and  the  crowd 
had  run  away  with  all  but  one  solitary  gui- 
nea.— But  she  spoke  to  one  who  heard  her  not. 

The  mistress  of  the  lodging-house  had  met 
A^tha  on  her  return,  holaing  her  screaming 
child  in  her  arms,  who  had  been  vainly  for 


some  time  requiring  the  food  which  her  fe- 
vered and  agitated  mother,  even  when  she  ar- 
rived, could  no  longer  bestow  on  her.  And 
while  the  poor  woman,  who  had  never  been  a 
mother  herself,  was  lamenting  her  inability  to 
offer  either  advice  or  assistance,  Agatha  sat  in 
still,  despondin?  silence,  claspinff  the  gradu-^ 
ally  sinking  child  to  her  heart,  and  ruminating 
sad  and  desperate  resolutions. 

At  length  she  started  up,  and,  wrapping  her 
child  in  a  large  mantle,  with  outward  compo* 
sure  but  inward  perturbation,  told  her  land' 
lady  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  lodg- 
ings directly ;  and  on  begging  to  know  what 
she  was  indebted  to  her,  she  lieard  with  hor-^ 
ror,  that  the  sum  exceeded,  far  exceeded,  the 
guinea  which,  Agatha  now  comprehended, 
was  all  that  remained  of  her  once  well-filled 
purse ! 

**  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus,  madam," 
said  the  kind-hearted  woman,  to  whom  her 
own  sorrows  had  taught  sympathy  with  those 
of  others,  **  it  is  not  much,  and  we  can  wait ; 
and  if  you  never  pay  us,  it  does  not  signify." 

'*  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  if  I  da 
not  pay  you  now,"  replied  Agatha  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  solemn  tone ;  *'  but  I  believe  my  clothes- 
are  more  than  worth  the  money.  I  shall  there' 
fore  leave  them  behind  me;  and  if  you  do  not 
hear  from  me  in  a  month*s  time,  look  on  them 
as  your  property." 

The  woman,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  by  the  manner  of  Agatha,  earnestly  en- 
treated her  to  remain  one  night  longer  where 
she  was,  and  offered  to  go  in  search  of  a  wet 
nurse  for  the  child.  But  Agatha,  by  a  com- 
manding look,  imposed  silence  on  her  impor- 
tunities; and,  borrowing  a  shilling  to  pay  her 
coach-hire,  desired  a  coach  to  be  called,  and 
took  a  feeling,  though  distant,  farewell  of  her 
anxious  and  kind  hostess. 

The  coachman  had  driven  Agatha,  who 
knew  little  of  the  geography  of  London,  as 
far  as  Windmill-street,  on  her  way  to  West^ 
minster-bridge,  when  she  recollected  that  pro- 
bably a  shilling  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
her  fare  thither.  Accordingly  she  stopped  the 
coach,  and,  desiring  to  be  set  down,  got  out, 
offered  the  shilling  as  payment,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  it  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, 

♦♦  I  can  ask  my  way  thither,"  said  Agatha 
to  herself,  **  it  is  the  only  trouble  I  shall  ever 
again  give  my  fellow-creatures ;"  and  she 
pressed  her  sleeping,  because  exhausted,  babe 
still  closer  to  her  bosom ;  while  the  grave  ap- 
peared her  only  place  of  refuge.  For  Agatha 
was  married,  yet  had  no  husband ;  had  a  mo- 
ther, yet  was  motherless ;  she  was  herself  a 
parent,  without  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
exisitence  of  her  child ;  she  was  spotless  in 
virtue,  yet  was  believed  criminal  even  by  the 
mother  who  bore  her  in  her  bosom ;  she  had 
uttered  her  just  complaints,  and  had  been 
treated  as  a  maniac;   and  discarded  by  the 
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only  being  who  could  enable  her  to  redress 
her  wrongs,  where  on  earth  could  she  look  for 
succour  and  for  sustenance ! 

**  I  will  seek  the  mercy  and  pardon  of  my 
God !"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  a  firm  voice 
«he  desired  to  be  shown  the  way  to  West- 
minster-bridge. But  she  was  told  it  in  vain ; 
and  in  Cockspur-street  she  was  again  at  a 
loss,  and  was  debating  of  whom  she  should 
next  inquire,  when,  just  as  a  most  severe 
summer  shower  began  to  fall,  she  was  forced 
to  stand  up  against  the  door  of  a  shop  in  or- 
der to  avoid  a  carriage.  The  pale  face  of  Aga- 
tha was  slightly  shaded  by  so  very  costly  a 
lace  veil,  depending  from  a  small  straw  bon- 
net, and  around  her  tall  majestic  figure  was 
wrapt  a  laced  muslin  mantle  of  such  curious 
texture,  and  her  air  and  mien  were  so  pure 
and  so  commanding,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  be  mistaken  either  for  a  servant,  or 
for  a  depraved  woman,  or  indeed  for  any  thing 
but  what  she  was — a  gentlewoman.  Yet  ^is 
lady,  as  every  thing  about  her  proved  her  to 
be,  was  wandering  alone  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, and  carrying,  like  a  menial,  an  infant  in 
her  arms. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  said  a  Mr.  Orwell 
to  himself,  iis  Agatha  stopped  against  his  door ; 
and  his  wife*8  countenance  expressed  equal 
surprise  with  that  of  her  husband. 

It  was  a  bright  evening  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  undimmdi  even  by  the  shower  then  fall- 
ing, for  that  glittered  with  the  evening  rays; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cockspur-street 
stood  at  their  doors  to  enjoy  the  genial  season. 
The  door  of  Mr.  Orwell's  shop  was  very  near 
that  of  his  parlour,  which  also  stood  open,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  drinking  tea,  and  seeing 
the  carriages  and  people  pass ;  when  Agatha, 
afVer  throwing  a  wild  unconscious  look  into 
the  shop,  sto(xi  up,  as  I  before  said,  for  safety. 
There  was  something  in  her  look,  her  dress, 
her  air,  which  irresistibly  impelled  Mr.  Orwell 
to  start  from  his  seat  and  approach  her;  and  an 
impulse  eaually  strong  led  his  wife  to  follow 
his  example.  Coach  after  coach  continued  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  passengers,  and 
barrow  after  barrow ;  while  the  increasing  rain 
made  all  who  were  not  provided  with  um- 
brellas, seek  shelter  in  some  friendly  door- 
way. But  Agatha  remained  in  the  wet,  un- 
conscious that  it  rained ;  and,  turning  round, 
ber  wild,  yet  sunk  eye,  met  that  of  Mr.  Or- 
well. 

"Pray,  madam,  come  in,"  said  he^  in  an 
accent  of  kindness,  an  accent  made  kinder 
than  it  was  wont  to  be,  by  recently-experienced 
afiliction;  "it  rains  very  hard,  and  you  will  be 
wet  through,  ma'am." 

*  Ay,  pray  do  come  in,  and  sit  down  till  the 
rain  is  over,"  said  his  equally  kind  wife ;  and 
Agatha,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why  she  did 
BO,  complied  with  their  request,  and  entered 
the  shop. 

"  Here  is  a  chair,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Orwell ; 


and  Agatha  took  it;  but  to  sit  was  impossible 
She  hastily  arose,  and  began,  ill-suited  as  the 
narrow  bounds  of  the  place  were  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  pace  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
the  maniacal  walk  of  overwtielming  misery, 
Here  a  faint  cry  from  the  infant  called  her  at- 
tention to  it,  and  awakened  still  more  forcibly 
that  of  the  Orwells. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  child  you  were  carry- 
ing, madam,"  said  Mrs.  Orwell.  "May  I, 
without  offence,  beg  leave  to  look  at  it  ?" 

"  It  is  not  worth  looking  at  tiotc;,"  replied 
Agatha,  unclosing  the  mantle ;  and  Mrs.  Or- 
well brushed  away  a  tear,  caused  by  a  painful 
recollection,  as  she  saw  in  its  pale  and  sunken 
cheek,  the  evident  approaches  of  death.  Aga< 
tha  saw  her  tear,  and  understood  it. 

"  It  will  not  suffer  long !"  said  she ;  "  neither 
shall  I ;"  and  she  pronounced  this  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  deep,  so  solemn,  and  with  a  look  so 
expressive  of  the  resolution  of  despair,  that 
Mr.  Orwell,  who  was  gazing  on  her  when  she 
spoke,  guessed  the  misery,  and  suspected  the 
desperate  purpose  of  her  soul. 

"  I  will  follow  and  not  lose  siffht  of  her," 
said  he,  mentally ;  "  but  first  I  will  endeavour 
to  draw  her  into  the  relief  of  conversation." 

Agatha  had  resumed  her  walk,  and  extended 
it  into  the  parlour,  where  the  tea  yet  smoking 
in  the  cups,  and  new  bread,  attracted  her  un- 
consciously, and  sh^  recollected  that  she  had 
not  eaten  food  for  days.  Mrs.  Orwell  observed 
the  eager  look  she  cast  on  the  well-filled  table, 
and  with  great  humility, — fbr  she  saw  that  Aga- 
tha, as  she  afierwsutis  expressed  it,  was 
"somebody,"  —  asked  her  to  take  a  cup  of 
warm  tea,  to  counteract  the  cold,  should  her 
wet  clothes  have  exposed  her  to  it;  and  Aga- 
tha,  her  wonted  priae  yielding  to  her  sense  of 
fatigue  and  hunger,  gave  a  ready  assent ;  and 
in  a  moment  more  she  was  seated  at  the  humble 
board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell. 

"  Well ;  I  am  degraded  for  the  last  time  *." 
said  Agatha  to  herself;  and  she  immediately 
began  to  ask  her  way  to  Westminster-bridge, 

"  To  Westminster-bridge !"  said  Mr.  Orwell, 
looking  at  her  steadfastly ;  "  It  is  past  eight 
o'clock,  and  it  will  soon  be  dark ;  what  can  a 
younff  lady  like  you,  burthened  too  with  an  in- 
fant, do  at  such  a  place  at  this  late  hour  1" 

"  I  am  going  to  meet  a  friend  there,"  said 
Agatha,  sighing  deeply. 

"  Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Orwell.  "  Well,  Mr. 
Orwell,  I  'm  sure,  will  see  you  safe  so  fkr,  if 
you  will  allow  him." 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Agatha,  haughtily, 
"  I  shall  go  aUme:^ 

Mrs.  Orwell  was  awed,  and  begffed  her  par 
don  submissively,  but  Mr.  Orwell  coolly  re- 
plied, "You  shall  ffo  alone,  or  with  me,  as 
you  please,  madam,  but  not  till  you  have  had 
a  hearty  meal  here,  so  pray  condescend  to  sit 
down  again  ;'*  while,  presenting  Agatha  with 
some  bread  and  butter,  he  opened  a  cupboard 
and  offered  her  some  cold  meat,  to  tempt  and 
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cratify  the  ravenous  appetite  with  which  she 
devoured  whatever  was  set  before  her. 

**You  are  very  kind/'  said  Agatha,  **and 
this  is  so  welcome  to  roe !  I  had  not  tasted 
food  for  hours— no,  not  for  days." 

♦♦  No !  Then  to  be  sure  you  are  not  a  fiurte  7" 
observed  Mrs.  Orwell. 

'*  I  was  a  nurse,"  said  Agatha ;  *'  but  all  is 
dry  here  now,"  putting  her  hand  on  h^r  bosom. 

Mr.  Orwell  left  the  room. 

"  No  wonder ; — if  you  starve  yourself,  you 
must  starve  your  child." 

Agatha  started.    **  True— most  true,"  she 

replied  ,  "  but  if ^"     ("  If  I  have  no  money 

to  buy  food,"  she  meant  to  say.^ 

*'  If  you  were  to  eat  and  drinlc,  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing  might  still  live  and  do  well,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Orwell,  who  in  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
maternity,  forgot  her  fear  of  Agatha ;  '*  and  I 
wonder  you  can  answer  it  to  your  conscience, 
not  to  do  all  you  can  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  see  what  /  can  do." 

Immediately,  and  while  Agatha,  now  alive 
only  to  the  idea  of  relieving  her  famished  in- 
fant, sat  gazing  in  wild  but  still  expectation, 
Mrs.  Orwell  ordered  some  milk  to  be  warmed, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  artificial  means, 
known  to  her  who  had  been  herself  a  mother, 
the  exhausted  infant  sucked  nourishment 
eagerly  and  copiously  while  she  lay  on  Mrs. 
Orwell's  lap;  —  and  Agatha,  encouraged  by 
Mrs.  Orwell  to  expect  with  certainty  the  res- 
toration of  her  babe,  uttered  a  wild  hysteric 
scream  of  joy,  and  sank  back,  laughing  and 
almost  convulsed,  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Orwell, 
who  at  that  moment  returned. 

*^  Mv  dear,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  while  his  wife 
was  administering  remedies  to  her  interesting 
charge,  ^*  I  trust  we  have  not  saved  the  child 
only  !"    And  as  he  gazed  on  Agatha,  tears  in 

3uick  succession  rolled  down  his  cheek.  **  My 
ear,"  resumed  he,  ''I  see  a  likeness ;  don  t 
yout" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Orwell,  with  a  deep 
sigh;  "especially  now  that  her  eyes  are 
closed,  and  she  looks  so  like  death.    Our  poor 

child,  when  dying "    Here  emqtion  broke 

off  her  speech. 

**  I  wi<»h  she  was  not  a  lady,"  said  the  old 
roan  ;  "  else  for  the  child  and  grandchild  we 
have  just  lost,  it  should  seem  that  Providence 
had  thus  sent  us  this  distracted  stranger  and 
her  poor  babe." 

At  length  Agatha  completely  recovered  her 
senses  and  her  powers,  and  found  her  head 
resting  on  the  compassionate  bosom  of  Mr. 
Orwell,  who  if  she  had  been  a  neighbour's 
child,  would  have  pressed  the  poor  forlorn  one 
to  his  heart,  and  bidden  her  be  comforted.  But 
Mr.  Orwell's  feelings  towards  Agatha,  were 
checked  by  the  cold  and  haughty  dignity  of 
her  mien,  which  not  even  affliction  could  sub- 
due; and  before  she  could  herself  proudly 
withdraw  from  his  supporting  arm,  he  had  re- 
signed her  to  the  care  of  his  wi(e. 


Strange,  mixed,  and  almost  insupportable 
sensations  returned  with  her  senses  to  the 
heart  of  Agatha ;  and  pride  yet  unsubdued, — 
for  I  believe  the  proud  are  rendered  prouder 
still  by  adversity, — urged  her  to  leave  these 
kind  but  lowly  strangers,  who  had  stopped  her 
on  her  way  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
death.— "^ut  must  she  diet  Could  she  not 
live  and  her  poor  infant  too  1"  And  the  mo- 
ment she  haa  once  borne  to  ask  herself  the 
question,  the  reign  of  despair  was  beginning 
to  cease,  and  that  of  hope  to  return. 

♦•It  still  rains,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "and  is 
now  nearly  dark;  your  friend,  madam,  at 
Westminster-bridge  cannot  expect  yon  now ! 
Allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  own  house." 

Agatha  started,  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"  Madam,  I  wait  your  commands,"  said 
Mr.  Orwell,  taking  his  hat  down  from  the 
peg ;  "  Shall  I  c^l  a  coach,  and  see  you 
homet" 

"I  have  no  home!"  exclaimed  Ajfatha 
wildly.  "  Nor,  when  I  leave  this  hospitable 
shelter,  know  I  where  to  seek  another,  ex- 
cept—" 

Here  she  remained  choked  by  violent  emo- 
tions; while  Mr.  Orwell,  replacing  his  hat, 
eagerly  locked  the  street  door  of  his  shop, 
ordered  the  shutters  to  be  closed,  and  drawing 
a  chair  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Agatha. 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  "  excuse 
my  freedom ;  but  my  home  is  yours  for  this 
night  at  least;  and  were  you  not  so  much  our 
superior,  it  should  be  yours  as  long  as  we 
lived,  as  I  am  sure  guilt  has  had  no  share  in 
your  evident  distress." 

"Bless  you!  bless  you  for  that!"  said 
Agatha.  "You,  you  do  me  justice;  you 
a  straneer,  while  m — " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "to  tell  you 
something  of  the  man  who  thus  presumes. 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  the  suggestions  of  my 
own  conceit ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  yon 
must  have  considered  my  language  as  supe- 
rior to  my  situation  in  life." 

Agatha  only  bowed ;  for  she  had  not  thought 
on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Orwell  continued 
thus : — 

"  I  have  known  better  days,  and  having  been 
heir  to  great  wealth,  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation. But  unfortunate  speculations  ruined 
my  father,  and  I  was  g-lad  at  last  to  settle  in 
this  little  shop,  where  in  the  bosom  of  my  fa- 
mily I  became  obscurely  indeed  but  thorough- 
ly happy ;  and  I  blessed  the  present  goodness, 
without  ever  repining  at  the  past  severe  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  I  had  not,  however, 
yet  suffered  my  appointed  share  of  affliction. 
I  had  an  only  daughter; — she  married,  had  a 
child,  and  came  to  die  in  our  arms , — she  did 
do  so ;  but  still  we  were  resigned ;  despair 
was  never  in  our  hearts  nor  its  expressions  on 
our  lips ;  but  we  suffered,  suffered  deeply,  and 
we  still  suffer " 
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Here  he  hid  his  face,  and  wept ;  and  A^- 
tha,  though  at  first  felt  inclined  to  resent  being 
thus  preached  to,  conscious  of  the  obligations 
she  owed  him,  sat  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  and  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Orwell,  meanwhile,  was  still  nursing 
the  sleeping  babe  of  Agatha,  and  weeping  as 
she  did  so ;  while  bier  husband  went  on^ 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  you  resemble  our 
poor  child,  and " 

**Ay,  Tou  do  indeed,'*  cried  Mrs.  Orwell 
with  a  violent  burst  of  sorrow ;  **  and  when 
you  lay  just  now  looking  so  like  death,  I 
could  not  help  kissing  your  pale  lips,  and 
fancying  you  my  poor  Mary.  Oh  !  that  you 
were  not,  as  I  see  you  are,  a  lady,  though 
now  so  sad  and  friendless ;  for  then  I  could 
throw  myself  on  your  neck,  and  call  you  my 
lost  daughter,  my  dear— dear  Mary  !'* 

Agatha^s  heart  could  not  stand  this  appeal 
to  its  best  feelings;  every  emotion  of  pride 
was  annihilated ;  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  for  many  days, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Orwell, 
and  exclaimed,  **Do  call  me  your  child,  your 
Mary,  if  it  will  relieve  your  poor  heart !"  And 
when  composure  was  a  little  restored,  Agatha, 
whose  oppressed  head  and  bosom  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  crying,  blessed  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  for  having  saved  her 
child  and  her  also  from  destruction. 

'*  Well,  but  you  will  stay  here  till  you  can 
do  something  better  V  said  Mrs.  Orwell. 

**  You  shall  have  a  room  to  yourself,*'  said 
her  husband ;  '*  and  you  shall  pay  me  what 
you  will,  either  little  or  much." 

**  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  !"  cried 
Agatha.    ' 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
'*for  then  you  may  be  pleased  to  stay  with 
us." 

♦•  I  fear  fio/,"  observed  Mr.  Orwell ;  while 
Agatha  gratefully  and  gracefully  pressed  his 
wife*s  hand  to  her  quivering  lip.  But-  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  across  her  brain  ;  —  she 
jumped  up,  she  ran  into  the  shop,  examined 
the  contents  of  the  shop  windows;  and  re- 
turning with  a  countenance  radiant  with  re- 
newed hope  and  joy,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  audibly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
allowed  her  to  be  snatched  from  irremediable 
perdition. 

Her  new  friends  listened  and  beheld  her 
with  considerable  alarm,  and  feared  her  frenzy 
'had  only  taken  a  new  turn.  But  they  were 
Telieved  when  Agatha,  as  soon  as  tears — tears 
of  joy — would  allow  her  to  speak,  told  them 
^she  had  discovered  that  they  sold  prints,  pat^ 
terns,  water-coloured  drawings,  and  paintings 
df  flowers. 

**  To  be  sure  we  do,"  said  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
•♦•but  what  then,  my  dear  young  lady  1" 

'♦  Why  then  you  can  employ  wi«,  and  I 
-shall  be  able  to  maintain  myself  and  child  by 
the  exertion  of  those  talents  which  to  the  rich  I 


heiress  were  only  the  source  of  most  perni- 
cious vanity." 

*♦  And  you  are  a  good  artist  then,  are  you  1" 
said  Mr.  Orwell  doubtingly ;  for  be  knew 
something  of  art,  and  of  what  lady  artists  too 
often  ate.^ 

**  You  shall  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Aga- 
tha ;  and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  miniature 
of  her  mother. 

"  Excellent !"  said  Orwell.  "  A  copy,  I 
presume  1" 

•*  No !  an  original  ,•  but  that  is  not  all ;  give 
me  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  let  me  sketch  that 
dear  group." 

He  gave  them  to  her;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  designed  with  great  skill  and  accuracy, 
Mrs.  Orwell  and  her  child  upon  her  lap. 

*♦  Admirable !"  said  the  delighted  and  con- 
vinced old  man.  •*  It  is  not  so  handsome  as 
my  old  woman,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  is  a  very 
pretty  sketch.  Why,  madam,  you  may  make 
my  fortune  and  your  own  too.  And  what  else 
can  you  do  ?" 

**  I  can  paint  much  better  than  those  unna- 
tural, stiff,  ill-coloured  croups  of  flowers  for 
patterns  are  painted.  In  short,  I  am  some- 
what skilled  in  every  branch  of  your  trade, 
and  you  will  save  me  from  distraction  and 
death  by  promising  to  employ  me  to  the  very 
utmost." 

Words  cannot  express  the  joy  of  the  bene- 
volent and  affectionate  old  couple,  as  Agatha 
spoke  thus. 

'•Then  yon  will  $tay  with  us  nowl"  said 
Mre.  Orwell. 

♦•Yes,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  '^now  you  can 
do  so  without  incurring  pecuniary  obligation ; 
— for  I  see,  young  lady,  that  you  have  your 
full  share  of  the  pride  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
have  not  yet  been  afflicted  long  enough  to  be 
humble.  However,  who  you  are,  and  what 
you  are,  you  will  tell  us  when  you  ehooie.*^ 

•♦  All  I  can  tell  you,  I  will  tell  you  now," 
returned  Agatha.  ♦♦  I  am  a  deterted  wife^  and 
a  discarded  daughter;  but  I  am  innocent ;  and 
BOW  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  being  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  I  may  one  day  live  to  tri- 
umph over  my  enemies.  Perhaps  some  time 
or  other  I  may  tell  you  moi^;  —  but  now  I 
wish  to  suspend  the  operation  of  painful 
ima^s  on  my  mind.  0  ye  kind,  generous. 
Christian  beings,  who,  though  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, took  me  in,  and  cherish^  me ! — may  you 
in  your  last  moments  be  soothed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  you  were  the  means  of  saving  from 
destruction,  from  *«y*-de8truction,  a  wretched, 
injured,  but  virtuous  fellow-creature !" 

"  Hush !  hush !  don't  speak  so  loud,"  said 
Mre.  Orwell,  smiling  through  her  tears; 
''  you  '11  wake  the  dear  babe.  Well,  I  '11  put 
it  to  bed,  for  the  bed  is  ready  for  you,  my  dear 
—  madam,  I  mean."  And  Agatha,  affection- 
ately pressing  Mrs.  Orwell's  hand,  followed 
her  to  her  apartment.  It  was  a  clean  and  quiet 
though  not  a  spacious  chamber,  and  Agatha, 
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with  a  relieved  and  gratefulheart,  retired  to 
the  prospect  of  rest  which  it  afforded  her ;  and 
having  again  fed  her  evidently  recovering  in- 
fant, she  soon  sank  into  repose  by  its  side. 

In  the  morning,  Agatha,  wondering,  hum- 
bled, sad,  yet  no  longer  despairing,  awoke  to 
mingled  and  overpowering  sensations ;  amidst 
which,  gratitude  to  her  Maker  for  preservation 
from  a  sinful  death,  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing ; — and  happjr  would  it  have  been  for  her, 
had  not  the  sentiment  of  grateful  adoration  to 
God  been  nearly  paralleled  by  one  of  vindictive 
resentment  towards  a  fellow-creature,  and  that 
fellow-creature  the  mother  who^had  given  her 
being;  But  temper,  the  bane  of  Agatha*s  ex- 
istencef  i4id  fhe  ruler  of  her  conduct,  towered 
in  all  its  slsength  by  the  side  of  her  religious 
emotions,  and  rendered  vain  the  resources 
against  the  evils  of  her  situation,  to  which  a 
person  uninfluenced  by  temper  would  gladly 
have  had  recourse.  True  it  was  that  her  hus- 
band had  denied  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  de- 
stroyed, as  she  could  not  doubt,  one  evidence 
of  his  marriage  with  her;  —  but  did  it  follow 
that  there  was  no  other  remaining,  which  legal 
means  might  not  enable  her  to  procure?  True 
it  was,  that  her  mother  had  renounced  her,  and 
declared  her  belief  that  she  was  only  the  mis- 
tress of  Danvers.  But  she  had  powerful 
though  not  near  relations  in  London ;  and  it 
was  most  likely  that  the  tale  she  had  to  tell 
them,  though  they  might  at  first  disbelieve  it, 
would  at  last  find  its  way  to  their  hearts,  and 
through  them,  to  her  mother's,  by  the  irresisti- 
ble and  omnipotent  power  of  truth. 

But  Agatha  derived  a  sad  and  sullen  joy,  a 
malignant  consciousness  of  future  revenge, 
from  the  idea  that  one  time  or  other,  when  no 
one  could  know  and  no  one  disclose  the  fate 
of  her  lost  daughter,  the  mother  who  had  dared 
to  suspect  the  virtue  of  that  daughter,  and  to 
discard  her  in  consequence  of  that  suspicion, 
would  regret  her  lost  child,  would  wish  she 
had.  been  less  hasty  to  condemn  her,  and  feel 
in  all  its  bitterness,  the  agony  of  a  fault,  for 
which  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  make 
any  reparation.  It  was  perhaps  an  angry  feel- 
ing like  this,  that,  addmg  force  to  the  other 
source  of  misery,  prompt^  her  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  commit^ng  violence  on  her  and  her  in- 
fant's life ;  —  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  sui- 
cides have  been  often,  very  often,  occasioned 
merely  by  the  vindictive  wish  of  planting  an 
everlasting  thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  parent, 
the  lover,  the  mistress,  the  wife,  or  the  hus- 
band, whose  conduct  has  in  the  opinion  of  the 
weak  sufferer,  the  slave  of  an  ill-governed 
temper,  excited  the  terrible  cravings  of  a  vi- 
cions  resentment. — Sure  is  it,  that  Temper- 
like  th&unseen,  but  busy  subterranean  fires  in 
the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  is  always  at  work 
where  it  has  once  gained  an  existence,  and  is 
for  ever  threatening  to  explode,  and  scatter 
ruin  and  desolation  around  it.  Parents,  be- 
ware how  you  omit  to  check  the  first  evidences 


of  its  empire  in  your  children;  and  tremble 
lest  the  powerless  hand  which  is  only  lifted  in 
childish  anger  against  you,  should,  if  its  im- 
potent fury  remains  uncorrected,  in  future  life 
be  armed  with  more  destructive  fury  against 
its  own  existence,  or  that  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture ! 

'♦  No,"  said  Agatha  to  herself,  "  I  will  con- 
ceal my  name  and  my  wrongs  in  oblivioii  the 
most  complete.  Not  even  the  good  and  gener- 
ous beings  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  its  con- 
tinuance, shall  be  informed  of  them ;  but  sus- 
tained by  the  proud  consciousness  of  my  own 
desert,  I  will  oe  all-suflicient  to  myself  and  to 
my  child;  and  the  injured  ieiress  of  thousands 
shall  derive  more  honourable  pride  from  the 
exertions  of  her  talents  in  honest  industry, 
than  she  ever  felt  as  the  idol  of  an  interested 
crowd." 

And,  unfortunately,  the  persevering  obsti- 
nacy of  A^tha,  led  her  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  determination  which  Temper  led  her  to 
form.  Had  she  not  done  so,— had  she  opened  • 
her  heart,  and  told  the  tale  of  her  injuries  to 
the  benevolent  Mr.  Orwell,— it  is  possible 
that  his  representations  might  have  induced 
such  a  line  of  conduct  as  would  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  her  mother,  and 
might  have  enabled  her  to  establish  her  mar- 
riage beyond  dispute ;  for  Mr.  Orwell  would 
have  advised  her  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  legal  advice,  and  would  gladly  have  afforded 
her  Uie  means  of  doing  so. 

But  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  suppose  that  from  her  re- 
solves there  could  ever  be  any  appeal. 

At  an  early  hour  Agatha,  who  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  real  gentlewoman  wished  to  conform 
to  the  hours  of  her  hosts,  took  her  seat  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  with  a  quivering  lip  be- 
held her  child  received  into  the  arms  of  Mrs. 
Orwell,  while  her  husband  took  her  seat  and 
occupation  at  the  board.  Still,  spite  of  the 
even  parental  kindness  of  these  excellent  peo- 
ple, Agatha  felt  that  she  was  not  in  her  place ; 
and  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  be  anable, 
she  was  at  last  only  graciously  condescending. 

'*  Yon  are  not  so  like  our  poor  Mary  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Orwell,  attentively  regarding 
her. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Orwell;  "our  Mary  was 
not  a  lady,  and  therefore,  had  not  the  look  or 
air  of  one ;  nor  had  she  this  lady's  beauty." 

"  Our  Mary  was  very  pretty,  my  dear,"  in* 
terrupted  Mrs. Orwell,  "and  looked  so  good 
and  sweet-tempered !" 

"  She  was  certainly  quite  perfect  in  her  pa^ 
rents'  eyes,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  the  big  drops 
swelling  in  bis  eyes ; — "  but  she  is  gone— and 
it  is  a  comfort  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for, 
that  we  were  allowed  to  administer  to  he? 
.wants  during  her  last  illness : — 

'  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies/  " 

added  he,  willing  perhaps  to  show  off  his  lit- 
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tie  reading^  to  Agatha.  But  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  her  starting  from  her  chair,  and  pading 
with  distempered  haste  the  narrow  floor  of  the 
room. 

** Excellent  people!'*  said  she  at  length, 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  and  pressing  them  af- 
fectionately; —  **you  feel  as  parents  should 
feel ; — and  would  I  had  been  in  reality  your 
Mary!  for  then  I  should  have  breathed  my 
last  on  a  bosom  which  loved  me.  —  But 
now !" 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  And  as  she  viewed  her  softened  eye, 
her  languid  air,  poor  Mrs.  Orwell  again  recog- 
nised her  lost  Mai^. 

'*But  come,*'  said  Agatha  with  a  more 
cheerful  countenance,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over ;  **  let  us  to  business — I  long  to  be 
earning  money ;  procure  me  some  flowers,  and 
I  will  paint  a  group  immediately."  And  in  a 
very  short  time  Mr.  Orwell  had  procured  the 
best  flowers  Ooventpgarden  afibrded;  while 
Agatha  was  diligently  employed  in  copying 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  group  was  finished,  it  was 
exhibited  by  the  delighted  Mr.  Orwell  in  the 
-shop-window ;  and  to  his  and  Agatha's  satis- 
faction, it  was  sold  as  soon  as  it  was  seen.  It 
was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  and 
distinction  in  society,  and  he  bespoke  eleven 
more  by  the  same  artist,  as  he  wanted  them  to 
decorate  some  particular  room  in  a  villa  which 
he  had  lately  purchased ;  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  recommend  Mr.  Orwell's  shop 
to  all  his  friends. 

'*  It  was  a  kind  Providence  for  me  as  well 
as  you,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  *'  that 
brouffht  you  to  my  house." 

'*  I  trust  it  will  turn  out  so,"  said  the  grati- 
fied Agatha,  who  worked  with  such  assiduity, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  twelve  paintings 
were  completed,  and  declared  admirable  by  the 
satisfied  purchaser. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Orwell,  who  was  become 
used  to  Agatha's  '*  grand  manner,"  as  she  call- 
ed it,.and  who  naturally  enough  was  attached 
to  her  by  a  sense  of  the  benefit  she  had  con- 
ferred, was  ver^  desirous  to  learn  whether  she 
meant  to  continue  with  them,  especially  as 
she  had  contrived,  by  removing  their  own  bed 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  make  a  sitting-room 
for  Agatha.  But  the  latter,  though  her  heart 
glowed  with  gratitude  towards  these  excellent 
people  as  her  preservers,  could  not  prevail  on 
nerself  to  remain  an  inmate  of  their  house,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  in  London.  She  felt,  in 
this  respect  wisely  felt,  that  though  Mr.  Or- 
well had  been  a  gentleman,  and  had  had  the 
education  of  one,  (however  his  manners  might 
have  lost  some  of  their  habitual  polish  by  col- 
lision with  vulgar  society,)  Mrs.  Orwell  was 
only  a  tradesman's  wife ;  and  she  knew  that 
not  Only  her  pride  but  her  taste  would  be  of- 
fended by  constant  association  with  one  so 
niQch  her  inferior;  and  whose  affectionate  fa- 


miliarity she  might,  however  reluctantly,  be 
at  times  foroed  to  repel.  For  it  is  not  pride 
alone,  but  a  sense  ot  fitness,  that  makes  per- 
sons prefer  living  with  their  equals  to  associa- 
tion with  their  inferiors. 

It  is  the  want  of  eaual  education  that  makes 
the  great  difference  between  man  and  man ; 
and  the  bar  that  divides  the  vulgar  man  from 
the  gentleman  is  not  a  paltry  sense  of  superior 
birth,  but  a  feeling  of  difference,  a  conscious- 
ness of  different  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
manners— the  result  of  c^posite  situations. 

"  No,  no — I  cannot,  must  not  stay  here," 
said  Agatha  to  herself; — **  besides,  I  long  for 
the  country,  and  some  wild  sequestered  place 
where  my  infieint  may  derive  healUi  and  strength 
from  the  mountain  breeze,  and  I  may  escape 
all  chance  of  being  known." 

But  in  order  to  reach  '<this  mountain 
breeze,"  it  would  be  necessary  for  Agatha  to 
undertake  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  and 
live  at  a  most  inconvenient  and  expensive  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis.  Her  drawings  and 
Saintings  for  sale  would  in  that  case  be  some 
ays  on  the  road,  and  the  carriage  to  London, 
consequently,  considerably  diminish  the  pro- 
fits of;  her  employers.  She  was  therefore  at 
last  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Orwell  to  reside  in 
a  village  in  Sussex,  suflSciently  lonely,  bleak, 
and  desolate,  to  satisfy  the  gloomy  and  unso- 
cial taste  of  Agatha ;  sufficiently  near  the  sea 
to  make  it  a  healthy  residence  in  her  opinion 
for  her  child,  and  near  enough  to  the  metropo- 
lis for  purposes  of  business ;  while  Mr.  Orwell 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  could 
occasionally  step  into  a  stage-coach,  and  in 
twelve  houre'  time  be  set  down  within  a  walk 
of  the  habitation  of  Agatha.  Besides,  his  be- 
nevolence was  gratified  by  being  enabled  from 
Agatha's  choice  of  the  abode  he  had  recom- 
mended to  be  of  pecuniary  service,  without  her 
knowledge  that  he  was  so.  He  had  hired 
rooms  for  her  in  the  house  of  a  dependent  re- 
lation of  his,  and  binding  the  woman  tosecresy, 
he  had  desired  her  to  ask  of  Agatha  only  such 
a  sum  for  the  apartments,  paying  her  himself 
the  real  rent  which  she  haa  a  right  to  demand. 

Agatha,  when  she  arrived  at  her  new  abode, 
resolved  in  solitude  the  most  rigorous,  to  devote 
her  days  to  unremitting  industry,  in  order  to 
maintam  hereelf  and  child;  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  impart  to  her  little  Emma 
those  accomplishments  and  refinements  which 
she  had  herself  been  taught,  in  order  that  she 
miffht  be  able  to  acquit  herself  with  propriety 
and  elegance,  when  (as  Agatha  had  no  doubt 
she  would  be,)  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  move  in  that 
sphere  of  life  in  which  her  birth  had  originally 
designed  her  to  move.  For  Agatha  was  sure, 
she  scareely  knew  why  perhaps,  that  her  mo- 
ther would  not  always  remain  inexorable;  and 
though  resolved  never  to  hold  communion  her- 
self with  her  tardily  relenting  parent,  she 
looked  forward  with  angry  pleasure  to  the  time 
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when  she  would  become  an  object  of  unayail- 
ing  regret  to  her  mother,  and  her  daughter  an 
object  of  pride  and  of  tenderness.  In  the 
meanwhile,  her  natural  activity,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  being  rendered  still  more  vigo- 
rous by  an  almost  frenzied  sense  of  injury  and 
un kindness,  she  exerted  her  varied  talents  to 
the  utmost,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  she  thereby  increased,  to  a  conside- 
rable degree,  the  profits  of  her  affectionate 
benefactors ;  though  they  could  not  ofVen  pre- 
vail on  themselves  to  sell  a  drawing,  however 
good,  that  seemed  taken  from  Agatha  or  her 
child ;  for  «*  if  we  did  not  give,  we  at  least 
saved  their  lives,'*  said  Mr.  Orwell ;  *'  and 
every  memorial  of  their  persons  is  precious  to 
us  from  that  recollection." 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Torrington, — who,  de- 
ceived by  the  arts  of  Danvers  into  a  belief  of 
her  daughter's  infamy,  gave  way  to  all  the  in- 
dignation which  a  proud  and  virtuous  woman 
would  feel  on  such  a  conviction ;  and  while  she 
returned  to  brood  in  solitude  over  her  shame 
and  her  distress,  to  her  sequestered  seat  in 
Cumberland,  she  was  surprised  there  by  a  visit 
from  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mr.  Castle- 
main,  one  of  her  earliest  friends  and  admirers, 
but  whose  suit  she  had  rejected  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Torrington. 

Mr.  CasUemain,  faithful  to  his  first  attach- 
ment, had  never  married  ;  and  hearing  of  the 
distress  in  which  Agatha's  conduct  had  in- 
volved her  mother,  he  hastened  from  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  had  long  resided,  in  order  to 
express  to  her  in  person  his  sympathy  in  her 
sorrow,  with  a  hope  perhaps  as  yet  scarcely 
defined  to  himself,  that  in  her  forlorn  and 
childless  state  Mrs.  Torrington  might  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  bis  addresses,  and  secure  to 
herself  an  attached  and  affectionate  com- 
panion. Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expects 
ations.  Mrs.  Torrington,  ffrateful  for  his  long 
and  fkithful  affection,  and  eager  to  lose  in 
new  ties  the  remembrance  of  those  which  ap- 
peared dissolved  for  ever,  consented  to  be- 
come his  wife ;  and  the  birth  of  another  daugh- 
ter had  in  a  degree  reconciled  her  to  the  loss 
of  Agatha,  when,  four  years  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Castlemain,  death  deprived  her  not 
only  of  a  husband  whom  she  sincerely  esteem- 
ed, but  of  the  child  to  whom  she  looked  for  a 
renewal  of  all  that  happiness  which  Agatha's 
conduct  had  deprived  her  of.  At  first  she  al- 
most sank  nnder  the  blow ;  but  as  she  recover- 
ed her  powers  of  reflection,  the  idea  that  Aga- 
tha, though  disprraced  and  distant,  was  yet 
alive,  presented  itself,  and  spoke  peace  to  her 
wounded  mind.  *' After  all,  she  is  my  child !" 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  herself,  **  and  it  was 
cruel  to  discard  her  for  a  first  and  only  fault; 
for  who  knows  what  base  arts  were  used  to 
mislead  her !"  And  from  the  moment  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  think  and  feel  thus,  she  be- 
came eonstantly  solicitona  to  discover  die  re- 
sidence of  Agatha.    But  her  solicitude  was 


heightened  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  following 
circumstance. 

There  is  probably  no  heart  so  callous,  no 
human  being  so  thoroughly  depraved,  as  not 
to  feel  at  some  moment  the  agonizing  pang  of 
remorse  and  compassion  towards  the  victim  of 
its  successful  villany.  —  When  Danvers  re- 
collected that  he  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
Agatha  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
her  marriage  at  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  that  owing  to  accid.ent  no  copy 
of  it  had  been  previously  transmitted  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  forms  to  any  other  register,  he 
knew  that  he  was  perfectly  secure  from  an]^ 
legal  prosecution' in  order  to  establish  the  facH 
of  the  marriage  having  taken  place,  and  that 
his  subsequent  conduct,  in  order  to  make  Mrs. 
Torrington  discard  her  daughter  entirely,  had 
been  a  piece  of  villany  as  needless  as  it  was 
detestable.  Concluding  also  from  Agatha's 
temper  and  disposition  that  her  mother's  rejec*^ 
tion  of  her  on  the  plea  that  she  was  only  a» 
mistress,  though  she  endeavoured  to  make 
herself  be  received  as  a  wife,  would  in  all 
probability  drive  his  unhappy  victim  to  the* 
frenzy  of  desperation,  and  involve  his  child> 
also  m  all  the  misery  incident  to  a  deserted, 
orphan, — he  in  a  moment  of  remorse  and  self- 
condemnation  wrote  to  Mrs.  Torrington  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  assure 
her  that  he  had  really  led  Agatha  to  the  altar, 
and  that,  as  she  never  even  suspected  he  had 
a  wife  living,  she  was  consequently  in  inten- 
tion as  pure  and  virtuous  as  when  she  left  her 
mother's  house ;  adding,  that  as  soon  as  she 
found  she  was  not  his  lawful  wife,  she  had 
fled  from  him  for  ever,  carrying  her  child 
along  with  her;  and  he  ended  by  conjuring 
Mrs.  Torrington  to  give  her  innocent  and  in- 
jured daughter  an  asylum  under  her  roof. 

Though  no  representations  from  a  man  of 
such  confessed  profligacy  as  Danvers  was,, 
were  worthy  of  credit,  still  Mrs.  Castlemain. 
did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe  eveiL 
his  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Agatha,  a 
belief  at  the  same  time  precious  though  ago- 
nizing to  her  heart ;  and  wild  with  remorse, 
regret,  and  anxiety,  she  left  no  means  untried 
to  find  out  the  retreat  of  the  sufiferer,  and  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  repentant 
mother.  Danvers,  meanwhile,  satisfied  that 
if  Agatha  lived  she  would  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  her  mother,  or  that  his  child  at  least 
would  receive  from  her  the  protection  of  a  pa- 
rent, left  England  with  a  mind  lightened  of  a 
considerable  load,  and  felt  himself  less  pain- 
fully haunted  than  he  had  lately  been  by  the 
image  of  his  victim.  Of  Mrs.  Torrington's 
second  maniage  he  had  never  heard,  nor  of 
her  change  of  abode.  The  letter,  however,  as 
I  Kave  stated  above,  reached  her  in  safety,  and 
occasioned  her  repeated  and  long  unavailing 
endeavours  to  discover  the  retreat  of  her 
daughter. 

But  no  traces  could  be  found  of  this  long- 
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lost  daughter ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of  any 
other  means,  Mrs.  CasUemain  caused  a  para- 
graph or  advertisement,  addressed  to  ^'A^- 
tha/*  to  be  inserted  in  every  paper,  desiring 
that  an  answer  should  be  directed  to  her  lawyer 
in  London.  But  as  Agatha  never  saw  a  news- 
paper, this  advertisement  would  have  appeared 
in  vain,  had  not  Mr.  Orwell  ^een  it,  who  sus- 
pecting that  the  Agatha  so  addressed  was  the 
interesting  object  of  his  benevolence,  sent  the 
newspaper  immediately  down  to  her. 

Agatha,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  endea- 
vourinp^  to  make  herself  amends  for  the  loss  of 
other  ties,  by  inspiring  her  child  with  an  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  herself.  '*  She  is  all  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  all  to  her  !'*  was  her  con- 
stant exclamation;  and  when  she  fancied 
*' Agatha,''  as  she  now  called  her,  (since 
*'  Emma,"  the  name  of  her  mother,  after  whom 
she  had  christened  her,  was  become  odious  to 
her,^  was  old  enough  to  understand  her,  she 
used  to  delight  in  telling  her  the  story  of  her 
cruel  treatment ;  and  she  took  a  sad  and  savage 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  express  hatred  of  her 
grandmother  and  her  father,  because  they  had 
been  so  cruel  to  her  dear  mamma ; — while  the 
lesson  of  deep  resentment  for  a  mother's  wrongs 
was  daily  inculcated.  But,  though  Agatha 
hated,  or  rather  despised  her  husband,  she  was 
far  from  feeling  sentiments  of  this  nature  in 
reality  towards  her  mother ;  for  her  conscience 
told  her  she  had  violated  her  duty  in  marrying 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  decorum  and  the  express 
will  of  a  parent ;  and  though  she  coula  not 
remember  without  indignation  that  her  mother 
had  presumed  to  Question  the  purity  of  her 
conduct,  she  felt  that  it  was  but  justice  to 
make  allowance  for  those  violent  and  resentful 
feelings,  which  after  all  were  the  result  of  her 
own  oisobedience. 

Such  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  she  re- 
ceived a  parcel  from  Mr.  Orwell ;  and  the 
address  to  **  Agatha," — an  address  so  worded 
that  she  could  not  but  immediately  feel  that 
she  was  the  person  addressed, — met  her  eager 
eye,  and  convulsed  her  whole  frame  with  emo- 
tion. 

**  So  then,"  cried  she,  **  I  am  at  last  forgiven, 
regretted,  and  solicited  to  return  to  the  home 
so  long  denied  me :  —  Be  it  so ;  and  when  I 
am  on  my  death-bed  I  too  will  forsive,  and 
be  contented  to  be  forgiven — ^but  not  before." 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  angry  resolution,  she 
read  the  welcome  address  of  parental  affection 
over  and  over  again;  and  several  times  she 
caught  herself  calling  her  daughter  by  the  long 
prohibited  name  of  Emma,  the  name  of  her 
mother ;  and  as  she  did  so  the  last  time,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  folded  the  astonished  child 
to  her  bosom  with  emotions  of  a  various  and 
contending  nature.  But  the  name  so  recalled 
to  her  memory  and  her  tongoe,  was  not  again 
banished  thence. 

'*!  am  Agatha,  not  Emma,  mamma,"  said 
the  liule  girl. 


♦*  You  are  both,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mo- 
ther, making  an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears ; 
'*  and  henceforth  I  shall  call  you  Emma." 

Another  and  another  week  elapsed ;  the 
advertisement  was  repeated  aeain  and  again, 
and  the  paper  sent  down  to  her  every  day ; 
while  the  resolution  of  Agatha,  never  to  let 
her  mother  hear  of  or  from  her  but  on  her 
death-bed,  grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  she 
began  bitterly  to  repent  of  the  pains  which  she 
had  taken  to  make  her  child  imbibe  an  aver- 
sion to  her  grandmother. 

*'  Let  me  endeavour,"  said  she  to  herself, 
**to  eradicate  this  aversion  while  it  is  yet 
time."  But  she  found  the  task  a  much  more 
difficult  one  than  she  at  first  imagined. 

Other  persons  had  helped  to  deepen  the 
feeling  of  dislike  which  she  had  originally 
inculcated.  The  surgeon  of  the  village  had 
several  children,  with  whom  Emma  was  occa- 
sionally permitted  to  associate,  and  sony  am 
I  to  add  that  they  were  frequently  suflferers 
from  the  violence  of  her  uncorrected  temper. 
The  conseauence  was,  that  her  little  play- 
fellows, finding  her  grandmother  was  an  object 
of  terror  and  aversion  to. Emma,  used  to  frighten 
her  into  submission  by  threatening  to  send  her 
to  her  grandmamma.  And  AgaSia  found  too 
late,  that  she  had  inspired  her  child  with  a 
sentiment  of  hatred  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
to  feel  or  to  inculcate. 

Shuddering  at  this  conviction,  and  at  her 
own  guilt  in  having  cherished  so  vile  a  feel- 
inff  in  the  heart  of  her  child,— *^  How  crimi- 
nal I  have  been  t"  she  exclaimed  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  soul ;  "  but  let  me  now  make  all 
the  expiation  I  can." 

'♦  My  dear  child,"  cried  Aoratha,  "  yon  are 
to  forgive  your  enemies,  and  to  love  every- 
body.'^ 

•♦  Yes,"  replied  Emma,  "  forgive  and  love 
everybody ; — No,  no, — ^forgive  and  love  every- 
body but  grandmamma." 

Agatha  was  confounded  at  the  tenacious- 
ness  of  Emma's  memory  and  feelings,  and 
eagerly  answered ;— "  No ; — ^you  must  forgive 
and  love  grandmamma  too ;  for  she  is  a  very 
good  woman." 

*'  No,  no, — she  is  not  a  good  woman ;  she 
is  criiel  to  you,  and  uses  yon  ill,  and  beats 
you !" 

**  Indeed  she  is  good,  and  yon  must  love 
her,  Emma,"  replied  the  distressed  Agatha; 
**  for  she  will  love  yon  and  me  very  dearly, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  live  with  grandmamma 
very  soon." 

Words  would  fail  to  express  Aptha's  con- 
sternation at  the  violent  expression  of  rage 
and  aversion  which  this  intormatlon  excited 
in  her  child;  for  she  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  her  mother  had  long  been  a  bug- 
bear to  Emma,  through  the  means  of  her 
play-fellows.— And  wiUi  painful  surprise  she 
heard  the  child,  stamping  with  terror  and 
passion,  declare  that  she  never,  never  would 
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go  nigh  80  wicked,  so  very  wicked  a  wo- 
man. 

**  I  deserve  this,"  said  Agatha  mournfully ; — 
**  I  violated  my  duty  both  as  a  child  and  mo- 
ther, when  I  tried  t&  pollute  that  innocent 
heart  with  the  angry  and  disturbed  passions  of 
mine."  Then  melting  into  tears  of  tenderness, 
she  siffhed  over  the  injury  which  she  bad  done 
Mrs.  Uastlemain,  by  steeling  her  child's  heart 
against  her;  and  the  feelings  of  returning  af- 
fection towards  her  were  deepened  by  the  con- 
sciousness. 

The  next  week  the  advertisement  was  again 
repeated ;  and  Agatha's  heart  was  completely 
overcome.  ^*  Mother !  dear  mother !"  she  ex- 
claimed, **  you  shall  not  long  sigh  for  me  in 
vain." 

It  so  happened,  that  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  was  read 
at  church.  Agatha  listened  to  it  with  emo- 
tions the  most  overwhelming ;  and  when  the 
preacher  came  to  those  words,  **  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  father," — her  feelings  became 
uncontrollable;  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  she  hid  her  face  on  the  seat,  and  nearly 
sobbed  aloud. 

Her  emotion  had  not  escaped  the  observant 
eye  of  the  amiable  being  who  was  officiating; 
and  when  the  service  was  over,  he  followed 
her,  resolved  that  he  would  no  longer  permit 
her  to  reject,  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  his  ad- 
vances to  acquaintance,  since  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  something  weighed  heavily  on 
her  mind ;  and  he  believed  that  conversation 
with  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  if  not 
as  a  friend,  might  be  the  means  of  lightening 
her  sorrows.  But  he  soon  found  that  Agatha 
was  no  longer  averse  to  form  the  acquaintance 
which  he  sought.  Her  mind  was  wounded 
by  the  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and  know- 
ing the  character  of  this  truly  pious  man,  she 
hoped  that  if  she  unbosomed  herself  to  him, 
he  might  speak  peace  to  her  self-upbraiding 
spirit. 

Accordingly  she  requested  an  interview  with 
him,  which  he  readily  granted.  She  then  de- 
tailed to  him  the  eventful  history  of  her  short 
life,  and  of  the  feelings  of  regret,  remorse,  and 
repentant  affection  excited  in  her  by  her  mo- 
ther's advertisement. 

''  Let  me  advise  you,"  cried  Mr.  E^erton, 
sighing  as  he  spoke,  *'to  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  your  mother !  Let  her  feel  no  lon- 
ger the  agony  of  ♦  hope  deferred !'  "  And  as 
he  said  this,  overcome  by  some  painful  recol- 
lection, he  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Aga- 
tha promised  that  she  would  write  the  next 
morning ; — and  cheerfully  acceding  to  her  re- 
quest, that  he  would  give  her  the  benefit  of 
his  society  as  ofVen  as  he  could,  he  took  his 
departure,  leaving  Agatha  full  of  regret  that 
she  had  allowed  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  proud  resentment  to  shut  up  her 
heart  so  long  against  the  comforts  of  society 
and  the  consolations  of  religion. 


But,  alas !  Agatha  had  neglected  to  profit  by 
the  past,  and  the  present,  and  for  her  there 
was  no  future  in  store. 

Whether  the  agitation  which  she  had  experi- 
enced in  church  was  the  cause  of  illness,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  effect  of  an  illness 
then  impending,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  that  night  she  was  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  low  and  dangerous  fever,  and 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  past  any  hopes  of 
recovery. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  delirium  she  sent 
for  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  after  having  gone  through 
with  him  the  duties  of  religion,  she  eamesuy 
entreated  him  to  take  her  child  under  his  care, 
till  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  write, 
should  make  known  her'will  concerning  her. 

"  I  will  do  more,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ; — 
^  I  will  myself  deliver  your  daughter  and  your 
letter  into  your  mother's  hands.'' 

*'  What!  undertake  so  long  a  journey  your- 
self!" 

"  Can  I  be  better  employed  1  —  Remember 
that  your  mother  will  need  consolation ; — and 
who  so  likely  t^  give  it  to  her  as  the  man  who 
attended  you  in  your  last  moments  t  for  be- 
lieve roe,"  continued  he,  '*  I  shall  not  leave 
you  till  all  is  over." 

"  May  God  reward  you !"  cried  Agatha, 
grasping  his  hand  fervently  —  "O  that  I  had 
known  you  sooner !" — ^Then,  making  a  violent 
effort,  she  scrawled,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
the  following  lines : 

**  I  presumed  to  indulge  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment, and  towards  a  mother  too ;  and  I  am 
punished  for  it!  for  just  as  I  was  going  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  accept  your 
protection  for  me  and  my  poor  child,  I  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  malady ;  and  when  vou 
receive  this,  I  shall  be  no  more.  —  Take  then 
my  last  blessing  and  farewell !  Would  I 
could  have  seen  you  before  I  died !  —  but  I 
have  a  child, — named  Emma,  afler  you  ;  love 
her ; — she  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  pious 
and  generous  being  whose  kindness  has  sooth- 
ed to  me  the  agonies  of  my  last  moments.  If 
you  and  he  think  it  right,  let  my  claims  and 
my  Emma's,  on  my  deluded  husband,  be  prose- 
cuted legally ;  and  let  him  be  told,  if  vou 
bring  forward  my  claims,  that  with  my  last 
breath,  I  forgave  and  prayed  for  him  ! 

**A  thousand  sad  and  fond  thoughts,  my 
dearest  mother,  struggle  for  utterance,  as  I 
write ;  but 1  can  no  more  — ^  I fare- 
well  ^I " 

Here  she  fell  back  exhausted  on  her  pillow ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  she  expired. 

Emma,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  kept  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  house  of  the  surgeon, 
where  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting ; 
but  the  affectionate  child  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  going  home,  though  forbid- 
den to  go  thither;  for  Agatha,  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  disorder  was  infectious,  had 
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courageously  determined  not  to  see  her  child 
again. 

When  Agatha  had  breathed  her  last,  Mr. 
Efferton  went  in  search  of  the  poor,  uncon- 
scious orphan,  who  easerly  ran  up  to  him, 
and  begged  him  to  take  her  to  her  mamma. 

♦'  My  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  tears 
starting  in  his  eyes,  **  your  mamma  has  de- 
sired that  I  should  take  you  home  with  me.'* 

The  child  for  a  moment  sullenly  refused  to 
go ;  but  when  he  gravely  added,  **  and  can 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  disobey  your  poor  sick 
mamma  ?"  Emma  burst  into  tears,  and  suffered 
him  to  lead  her  to  his  house. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  he  had  resolu- 
tion to  tell  the  quick-feeling  child  that  she 
could  see  her  mother  no  more !  nor,  when  he 
did  so,  had  he  fortitude  enough  to  retain  any 
thin?  like  self-command,  when  he  witnessed 
her  frantic  agony  at  hearing  it  Of  death,  in- 
deed, she  could  have  but  a  vague  idea;  but 
not  seeing  her  mother,  was  a  positive  and  in- 
telligible evil ;  and  hour  succeeded  to  hour,  and 
still  the  little  sufferer  was  not  consoled.  But 
the  next  day  the  violence  of  her  feelings  had 
abated  ;  and  though  she  occasionally  gave  way 
to  dreadful  bursts  of  sorrow,  the  pains  which 
Mr.  Egerton*s  house-keeper  took  to  amuse  her 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  her. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Agatha  died^  the  fu- 
neral took  place ;  but  Mr.  Egerton  did  not  al- 
low Emma  to  attend  it.  He  knew  how  little 
used  to  restraint  she  had  been ;  and  he  dread- 
ed, from  a  degree  of  curiosity  and  proneness 
to  inquiry  above  her  years,  questions  and  con- 
duct ill-assorted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

But  he  desired  that  Emma  might  be  put  into 
deep  mourning.  And  on  his  return  from  the 
performance  of  the  last  melancholy  duties  to 
Agatha,  with  a  heart  full  of  sadness,  and  a 
cheek  pale  with  emotion,  he  started  and  shud- 
dered at  witnessing  the  childish  joy  with 
which  Emma  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
showed  him  her  new  clothes  and  her  fine  black 
sash. 

♦♦  Poor  child !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  shedding 
tears  as  he  felasped  her  to  his  generous  bosom, 
♦•  one  day  thou  wilt  know  how  dearly  they  are 
purchased !" 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Egerton,  having 
learnt  from  Mrs.  Castlemain's  agent  in  Lon- 
don her  change  of  name  and  her  present  abode, 
set  off  with  Emma  for  the  house  of  her  grand- 
mother. But  he  was  careful  not  to  let  her 
know  whither  they  were  going,  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  child*8  aversion  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  better  to  con- 
quer it  by  degrees,  than  attempt  to  overcome  it 
by  violence.  Mrs.  Castlemain  still  lived  in 
Cumberland,  and  her  house  was  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Keswick;  it  was  therefore 
some  days  before  Mr.  Eorerton  reached  his 
journey's  end,  and  beheld 'at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.   But  the  journey  had  not  appeared 


long  to  him.  Emma,  though  not  much  more 
than  six  years  old,  had  found  the  way  to  his 
heart,  and  had  unlocked  his  long  dormant  af- 
fections. By  turns  he  had  been  charmed  by 
the  quickness  of  her  perceptions  and  had  been 
terrified  by  the  quickness  of  her  sensibilities. 
He  soon  saw  that  she  required  a  strict  and  un- 
usually watchful  eye  to  be  kept  over  her ;  and 
long  before  they  were  arrived  at  their  journey *s 
end,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Emma 
could  have  no  guardian  so  watchful  over  her 
as  he  should  be. 

**Poor  thing!  how  useful  I  could  be  to 
her!"  he  had  said  to  himself;— and  having 
once  admitted  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  so  conscientious  as 
Mr.  Egerton  not  to  resolve  to  act  accordingly ; 
and  his  heart  had  fondly  and  for  ever  adopted 
the  orphan  Emma,  when  the  postilion  inform- 
ed him  that  the  house  he  saw  before  him  was 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  by  that 
means  recalled  to  his  recollection  that  he  was 
going  to  present  Emma  to  one  who  had  real 
and  natural  claims  on  her,  which  might  en- 
tirely annihilate  those  which  he  had  resolved 
to  put  in  force.  ''But  if  her  grandmother 
should  not  be  willing  to  receive  her  V  thought 
Mr.  Egerton;  and  he  was  shocked  to  find  how 
much  he  wished  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  might 
give  them  a  cold  reception. 

While  these  ideas  were  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  while  Emma,  sitting  on  his  lap,  was  lean- 
ing against  his  bosom,  and  playfully  parting 
the  unpowdered  locks  that  hung  over  his  fore- 
head, among  which  sorrow,  not  time,  had 
scattered  the  grey  hairs  of  age,  the  chaise 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  White  Cottage,  as 
it  was  called,  and  a  lady,  whose  dress  and 
manner  bespoke  her  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
while  her  appearance  proclaimed  her  worn 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  came  to  the  green 
gate  at  which  they  stopped,  and  in  a  faint  and 
languid  tone  demanded  their  business. 

*'  Do  I  see  Mrs,  Castlemain  1"  said  Mr. 
Egerton. 

''Yes,  siir,"  replied  the  lady;  and  struck 
with  compassion  at  sight  of  her  evident  and 
habitual  state  of  depression,  he  forgot  the  wish 
which  he  had  just  expressed,  of  keeping  Em- 
ma to  himself;  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
probable  comfort  which  she  wonld  prove  to  her 
forlorn  and  miserable  relation. 

"  I  have  some  business  with  you,  madam," 
answered  Mr.  Egerton  ;  "  and  with  your  leave 
I  will  alight." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Egerton,  leading 
Emma  by  the  hand,  whose  features  were 
shaded  from  the  view  by  her  ringlets  and  the 
bonnet  which  she  wore,  followed  the  anxious 
and  uneasy  Mrs.  Castlemain  into  the  house, 
and  prepared  himself  to  give  her  the  informa- 
tion which  she  was  too  anxious  to  demand. 

But  Mr.  Egerton  felt  himself  unable  to 
speak  before  the  child  ;  he  therefore  requested 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  play  in  tne  gar^ 
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den  before  the  house ;  and  Emma  having  ea- 
gerly accepted  the  permission  given  her,  be 
found  himself  at  last  alone  with  the  mother  of 
Agatha. 

'*  Is  that  your  little  girl,  sir  V^  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  while  with  an  anxious  and  in- 
quiring look  she  gazed  on  Emma  from  the 
window,  and  saw  her  bound  along  the  lawn 
with  all  the  untamed  vivacity  of  childhood. 
V*  O,  no !"  answered  Mr.  Egerton,  **  she  is 
no^  my  child; — would  to  heaven  she  were; 
Shc^p— **  Here  be  paused,  for  he  had  not 
yet  dioura^  to  enter  on  the  mournful  task  that 
awaited  hmi. 

lOU  were  going  to  say  something,  sir,*' 
sai(^  Mrs.  Castlemain,  seating  herself  by  him, 
and  spWking  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  if  her 
heart  fereboded  something  unusual.  "That 
sweet  caild,  sir,  by  her  dress  seems  to  have 
lately  sustained  a  great  loss  V* 

"  Yes,Vnadam,  the  greatest  of  all  losses,*' 
replied  M\.  Egerton,  making  a  great  effort; 
*^poor  Emma  has  just  lost        her  mother  !** 

"  Emma !  did  you  say  V*  cried  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, catchinff  bold  of  his  arm,  and  gazing 
wildly  in  bis  face.  "  Who  was  her  mother, 
sir?'* 

»«  Yon you  had  a  daughter,  madam," 

replied  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  I  had  a  daughter !"  ezdaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, and  fell  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  rang  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  while  the  servants  ran  backwards 
and  forwards  with  restoratives,  Emma,  who 
saw  them  pass  to  and  fro,  imagined  that  re- 
freshments for  them  were  preparing,  and 
instantly  returning  to  the  house  she  re-entered 
the  parlour  just  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  reco- 
vered her  senses,  and  had  learnt  from  Mr. 
Egerton  that  Agatha  on  her  death-bed  bad  be- 
queathed her  orphan  child  to  her  care.  Mr. 
Egerton  was  going  to  add,  that  Emma  had 
conceived  so  great  a  terror  and  hatred  of  her 
grandmother,  that  it  was  advisable  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain should  not  for  the  present  be  known 
to  her  as  anything  more  than  a  friend  of  her 
mother's, — ^when  he  was  prevented  by  her  un- 
expected entrance. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  saw  her,  a 
thousand  fond  and  uncontrollable  emotions 
ur^ed  her  towards  the  unconscious  orphan; 
while  tears  of  tenderness  trickling  down  her 
wan  cheek,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  the 
astonished  and  aflfrighted  child,  and  dropping 
on  her  knees  entreated  her  to  come  to  the 
arms  of  her  grandmother. 

At  that  name  Emma,  starting  from  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  grasp  as  if  from  the  touch  of  a 
serpent,  utter^  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek, 
and  darting  through  the  open  doors  flew  over 
the  lawn;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  shocked 
and  surprised,  sank  almost  fainting  on  the 
floor,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Egerton  an  expla- 
nation of  this  strange  conduct. 

«^  By  some  unfortunate  means  or  other,"  re- 
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plied  he,  '*  she  has  learned  to  associate  with 
the  name  of  her  grandmother  ideas  of  fear  and 
dislike,  which  her  poor  mother  has  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  remove." 

*'  But  then  she  did  endeavour  to  remove 
them  ?"  eagerly  remarked  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

r  She  did,"  said  Mr.  Egerton., 

'* Thank  God!"  returned  the  unhappy  and 
repentant  mother;  (and  Mr.  Egerton  imme- 
diately gave  her  Agatha's  letter;) — then  beg- 
ging Mr.  Egerton  to  go  and  find  Emma,  and 
endeavour  to  soothe  her,  she  hastily  left  the 
room  to  read  it  in  the  splitude  of'^her  own 
apartment. 

Mr.  Egerton  went  immediately  in  search  of 
Emma.  He  found  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  terror.  At  sight  of  him  she  stamped  with 
all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  protested  that 
she  would  go  away  that  moment.  Mr.  Eger- 
ton replied,  that  he  had  brought  her  there  by 
her  poor  mother's  express  command  ;  but  that, 
if  she  would  not  stay  where  she  was,  he  must 
take  her  away  again ;  still  he  could  not  and 
would  not  go  till  he  had  eaten  bis  dinner ;  he 
therefore  expected  that  she  should  return  into 
the  house  with  him.  But  the  violent  child  re- 
fused to  comply ;  for  she  said  the  bouse  be- 
longed to  her  wicked  grandmamma. 

**  So  does  the  bank  on  which  you  are  sitting, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  Emma 
started  from  it  immediately.  "  The  place  on 
which  you  are  standing  is  hers  also;  every 
thing  you  see  is  hers  except  the  postHshaise," 
observed  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  therefore  while  I  dine 
I  know  not  what  can  become  of  you,  as  you 
can't  bear  to  remain  on  your  grandmother's 
premises." 

*'  I  will  sit  in  the  post-chaise,"  said  Emma, 
sobbing  violently.  And  Mr.  Egerton  having 
ordered  the  postilion  to  put  the  horses  into  the 
stable,  and  to  go  into  the  bouse  himself,  he 
assisted  Emma  into  the  chaise,  and  then  left 
her  to  herself,  expecting  that  solitude  and  hun- 
ger would  at  length  subdue  her  as  yet  untamed 
and  pernicious  anger  and  animosity. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  Mr.  Egerton 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  venture  into  the 
parlour  again,  and  during  that  time  the  cloth 
was  laid  for  dinner,  and  he  saw  that  Emma 
from  the  chaise  window  could  see  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  going  on. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  at  length  came  down,  and 
with  a  countenance  so  full  of  woe,  that  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  speak  to  her,  when  he  be- 
held her,  but  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

"  Where  is  my  child,  my  all  now !"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  voice  almost  extinct 
with  sorrow. 

"  I  have  left  her  to  herself,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton ;  "  for  at  present  she  is  too  headstrong 
for  me  to  attempt  to<  bring  her  hither." 

*'  Shall  I  go  to  her  1  shall  I  humblp  myself 
before  her  1"  I 

**By  no  means.    On  the  first  impression 
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which  you  now  give  her  of  yourself  will  de- 
pend her  future  conduct  towards  you ;  and  if 
she  finds  you  submissive,  depend  on  it  she  is 
discerning  enough  to  act  accordingly.'* 

*'  No  matter,''  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  so 
that  she  does  but  love  me.*' 

**  But  for  her  salce  as  well  as  for  yours,  my 
dear  madam,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
respect  you  too.  At  least  allow  me  to  advise 
you  to-day,  and  we  will  see  what  to-morrow 
will  produce." 

•*  You  shall  direct,  and  I  will  obey  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain;  **for  a  mind  so  in- 
jured by  distress  as  mine  is,  scarcely  knows 
what  is  right;  and  indeed,"  added  she,  *'I 
would  have  seen  no  one  but  you,  afler  the  sad 
intelligence  which  I  have  just  received ;  but 
you  have  such  claims  on  me !     Besides,  from 

you  I  can  learn  all  the  particulars  of " 

Here  her  voice  failed  her.  Mr.  Egerton  was 
at  no  loss  to  fancy  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Soon  afler,  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
asked  Mr.  Egerton  if  she  must  really  not  in- 
vite Emma  to  join  them. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  he  replied ;  '*  but  let  us 
open  the  windows,  that  she  may  see  what  is 
going  forward." 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  sorrow  kept  fasting, 
sat  opposite  the  window ;  and  as  she  could 
not  eat,  her  whole  attention  was  directed  to 
Emma;  she  saw  her  continually  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  the  chaise,  as  if  she  wished 
to  be  a  sharer  in  what  was  going  forward ;  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  begged  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
her  some  dinner.  But  Mr.  Egerton  requested 
that  she  would  not  be  so  perniciously  indul- 
gent. When  dinner  was  ended,  and  a  dessert 
of  fine  fruit  brought  on  the  table,  Emma  pro- 
claimed by  her  gestures  and  her  angry  screams 
the  violence  of  her  rage  and  disappointment. 

**  I  cannot  bear  this ;  I  must  go  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain. 

**  Forgive  me,  but  it  is  not  yet  time." 

'*  But  there  is  a  mist  rising  from  the  lakes, 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  will  catch  cold." 

*^  1  had  rather,  madam,  her  health  should  be 
temporarily  affected,  than  her  temper  ruined 
eternally, — which  it  must  be,  if  she  be  allowed 
to  see  that  by  persisting  in  violence  she  can 
gain  a  point.'* 

At  these  words,  at  this  sentiment,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  sighed  deeply,  and  became  silent ; 
for  she  had  heard  them  before ;  she  had  heard 
them  from  that  beloved  husband  whose  pre- 
cepts she  had  disregarded,  whose  rules  for 
education  she  had  neglected  to  act  upon,  and 
had  by  that  means  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her 
daughter ! 

Terrible  are  the  wounds  inflicted  by  self- 
reproach  ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  felt  them  se- 
verely. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  had  finished  hys  fruit, 
he  went  out  to  Emma.    He  found  her  quiet 


but  sullen ;  and  he  took  care  to  let  her  know, 
that,  but  for  him,  her  grandmother  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain would  have  brought  her  out  some  din- 
ner; but  that  he  told  her  he  knew  very  well 
that  she  would  take  nothing  from  her  hands. 
The  child  hung  her  conscious  head  on  her 
bosom  at  these  words,  and,  bursting  into  a 
loud  fit  of  sobbing,  replied,  **  But  1  am  so 
hungry !" 

^Undeed !"  answered  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it;  for  hungry  you  must  remain, 
unless  you  choose  to  eat  some  of  your  grand- 
mother s  excellent  pudding  and  fruit." 

'*  I  am  so  hungry !"  cried  Enuna  again ; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  immediately  letting  down  the 
step  of  the  chaise,  Emma  allowed  him  to  lead 
her  in  silence  into  the  house;  while  with  all 
the  grimaces  and  distortions  of  sheepishness 
and  sullenness  she  accepted  a  chair  and  plate 
at  the  table,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  eagerly  ate  the  good  things  which 
were  set  before  her. 

When  she  had  satisfied  her  hunger,  she  got 
up  and  begged  Mr.  Egerton  to  order  the  chaise, 
and  take  her  away  again. 

•*  Not  to  night,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  coolly  ; 
**  for  I  have  promised  to  stay  and  sleep  here." 

Emma  heard  him  in  sullen  silence ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  she  gladly  consented  ta 
be  undressed  and  put  into  a  warm  bed ;  where, 
with  the  happy  forgetfulness  of  her  age,  she 
soon  ceased  to  remember  on  whose  bed  she 
was,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  peaceful  slumber. 

**  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain 
when  she  heard  of  it,  gratefully  pressing  Mr. 
Egerton's  hand  as  she  spoke,  *'  the  child  of 
my  poor  Agatha  is  reposing  under  my  roof." 

The  re^t  of  the  evening  was  passed  in 
anxious  and  interesting  questions  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  as  interesting  an- 
swers on  the  part  of  Mr.  Egerton ;  who,  though 
prejudiced  greatly  against  Mrs.  Castlemain  by 
knowing  Agatha,  and  the  faults  in  her  temper, 
a  character  which  he  attributed  to  a  defective 
education,  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  her 
evident  distress,  so  afiected  by  the  **  venerable 
presence  of  misery,"  (as  Sterne  calls  it,)  that 
he  retired  to  rest  full  of  kindness  and  regard 
for  his  unhappy  hostess,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  console  her  afflic- 
tions. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emma  awoke  (and 
worn  out  with  the  faligue  and  angry  agitation 
of  the  day  before  she  had  slept  much  later  than 
usual,)  she  found  two  servants  watching  by 
her  bed-side,  and  ready  to  assist  her  to  dress 
as  soon  as  she  was  disposed  to  rise.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  soon  a  child  loves  to  be 
made  of  importance;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
Emma  was  fully  capable  of  feeling  the  delight 
of  being  waited  upon.  She  was  also  equally 
alive  to  the  pleasures  of  a  repast  far  more  luxu- 
rious than  she  had  ever  seen ;  and  tlie  sight  of 
a  breakfast  consisting  of  hot  bread,  honey, 
cream,  preserved  gooseberries,  potted  char, 
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and  fruit,  immediately  had  power  to  suppress 
the  emotions  of  terror  and  aversion  whicn  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  again  occasioned 
her. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  also  careful  to  let  her  re- 
ceive every  thing  which  she  desired  from  the 
band  of  Mrs.  Castlemain;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing received  the  hint  from  Mr.  Egerton,  called 
the  servants  into  the  room ;  and  aller  introduc- 
ing Emma  to  them  as  her  granddaughter  and 
sole  heiress,  and  their  future  mistress,  desired 
them,  as  they  valued  her  favour,  to  show  her 
every  possible  attention. 

Where  one  association  is  already  powerful, 
it  can  be  destroyed  only  by  one  as  powerful,  or 
still  more  sa  The  grandmother,  hitherto  an 
object  of  dread  to  Emma,  and  a  being  with 
whom  she  associated  nothing  but  ideas  of  ha- 
tred and  aversion,  was  now,  because  she  had 
ministered  to  Emma's  pleasure  and  ambition, 
become  associated  with  agreeable  images  only 
in  her  mind ;  and  with  the  versatility  of  child- 
hood, she  now  no  longer  shrank  from  the  offered 
kiss  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  but  gazed  on  her  with 
a  propitiatory  smile  as  the  dispenser  of  plenty 
and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  beheld  with  delight  the 
victory  she  had  gained ;  and  eager  to  insure 
its  duration,  she  went  in  search  of  some  old 
toys  which  had  belonged  to  her  daughter; 
and  not  waiting  to  indulge  the  painful  recol- 
lections which  the  sight  of  them  occasioned 
her,  she  soon  returned  laden  with  them  into 
the  parlour;  where  Emma,  uttering  a  scream 
of  joy,  ran  forward  to  meet  her,  and  with 
eagerness  received  in  her  lap  the  precious 
case.  The  scream,  the  eager  look  of  joyful 
impatience,  the  mottled  and  extended  arms, 
reminded  Mrs.  Castlemain  so  powerfully  of 
her  lost  daughter,  that,  with  a  heart  op- 
pressed almost  to  bursting,  she  rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  walked  on  the  lawn  to  recover 
herself.  But  then  she  recollected  how  foolish 
she  was  to  allow  herself  to  be  so  painfully 
overcome  by  a  resemblance  which  must  en- 
dear Emma  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to  re- 
enter the  parlour,  to  contemplate  the  likeness 
from  which  she  had  before  fled. 

But  the  lapse  of  years,  on  her  return,  was 
entirely  forgotten,  and  the  illusion  complete. 
Emma  was  seated  on  the  carpet,  encompassed 
by  her  mother's  toys,  and  in  the  same  room 
which  had  so  oAen  witnessed  the  childish 
sports  of  Agatha !  and  as  she  shook  back  her 
auburn  and  clustering  ringlets  from  her  face, 
and  smilingly  held  up  one  of  the  playthings 
to  Mrs.  Castlemain  on  her  entrance,  she  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  Emma,  exclaiming  as  she 
did  so,  "  My  dear,  dear  child !"  Then,  sud: 
denly  recollecting  herself,  she  left  the  room, 
overcome  by  the  mixed  and  painful  feeling^ 
which  overwhelmed  her. 

At  this  moment,  as  she  slowly  walked 
down  the  lawn  before  the  house,  she  met 
Mr.  Egerton,  to  whom  she  expressed  the  emo- 


tion which  Emma  occasioned  her  to  experi- 
ence from  her  strong  likeness  to  her  poor  mo- 
ther. 

•*The  likeness  strikes  even  me,"  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  **  who  saw  your  daughter  only 
when  pale  and  faded  by  uneasiness  of  mind. — 
And  1  fear,"  added  Mr.  Egerton,  ''  that  the 
likeness  in  one  respect  extends  still  further ; 
and  that  in  the  quickness  of  feeling  and  in  the 
ungovernableness  of  her  temper,  she  also  re- 
sembles her  mother." 

*^  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
but  so  as  she  be  but  like  her,  I  care  not,  how- 
ever dear  the  complete  resemblance  may  cost 
me!" 

Mr.  Egerton  forgave  the  irrationality  of  this 
speech,  for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  which  it 
contained;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Castlemain,  that  she  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  endeavour  to  correct  and 
eradicate  those  defects  in  Emma's  temper 
and  disposition  which  had  had  so  fatal  an  ef- 
fect on  her  mother's  happiness.  And  he  did 
so  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  soothing,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
firmly  and  unequivocally,  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main confessed  the  impropriety  of  the  senti- 
ment which  she  had  beiore  indulged,  and  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  the  study  of  her  lite  to 
make  Emma's  temper  as  mild  and  tractable  as 
her  poor  mother's  had  been  otherwise. 

*'  But,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  '*  I 
fear  my  own  weakness,  my  own  want  of  reso- 
lution. Sorro!^  and  remorse  have  changed  al- 
most into  imbecility  and  incapacity  of  resis- 
tance that  proud  tyrannical  spirit  to  which  I 
attribute  all  my  woes ; — and  against  the  child 
of  my  injured  Agatha,  never,  never  can  I  use 
severe  measures,  even  though  they  may  be 
deemed  necessary." 

**  I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  pro- 
duce that  conviction,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
*^  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  some- 
times act  upon  them  to  Emma's  disadvan- 
tage ;  therefore,  you  will  want  an  assistant  in 
the  important  office  of  educating  your  dear 
charge." 

^*  I  shall ; — but  where,  0  !  where  can  I  find 
the  person  with  the  proper  requisites  to  under- 
take that  office  1  It  you,  sir,  would  and  can 
undertake  it,  believe  me,  my  fondest  hopes  for 
Emma's  welfare  would  at  once  be  realized." 

**To  say  the  truth,  madam,"  answered  Mr. 
Egerton,  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  offer  you 
my  services." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain  eagerly ; 
**  then  all  my  fears  are  at  an  end.  Name  your 
own  terms,  and  1  will  instantly  accede  to  them. 
I  should  think  my  whole  income  cheaply  spent 
in  securing  to  my  Agatha's  child  those  advan- 
tages which  1  was  incapable  of  affording  to 
her  mother." 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  that  the  pecu- 
niary reward  which  I  shall  ask  for  my  trouble 
will  be  very  little;  my  best  and  dearest  re- 
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ward  will  be  your  esteem  and  respect,  and  the 
aflfection  of  Emma.  I  wa$  a  solitary,  insulated, 
unattached  being ;  but  I  feel  fww  that  I  have 
still  affections,  and  that  my  heart  is  not  entire- 
ly buried  in  the  gnve ;  and  while  I  trayelled 
from  Sussex  hiAer  with  your  orphan  grand- 
child, I  learnt  to  love  her  so  tenderly,  that  I 
thought  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
separate  from  her  again.'* 

^*  I  hope  you  never  will,'*  replied  Mrs.  Cas- 
Uemain. 

**  I  don*t  mean  to  do  so  at  present — ^In  a  fit 
of  gloom,  and  disgust  to  the  world,  I  solicited 
the  curacy  of  the  village  near  which  your 
daughter  resided;  but  I  found  not  there  the 
comfort  which  I  sought.  I  had  been  used  to 
society,  and  I  saw  myself  in  a  desert ; — true, 
there  were  poor  around  me,  and  I  could  minis- 
ter to  their  wants ;  but  thej  were  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  indigent,  and  I  felt  the  wretched- 
ness which  made  me  leave  the  world,  increas- 
ed by  the  fancied  remedy  which  I  had  chosen. 
Therefore  I  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  situa- 
tion and  seek  a  less  gloomy  one,  when  I  be- 
came acauainted  with  your  lost  Agatha,  and 
learnt  to  know  the  value  of  that  society  which 
the  sullen,  proud  reserve,  springing  from  a 
consciousness  of  unmerited  misKirtune,  was 
always  careful  to  withhold  from  m^. — But  this 
is  not  to  the  point  in  question ;  yon  wish  me 
to  assist  you  in  the  education  of  Emma,  and  I 
wish  to  afford  you  such  assistance.  My  terms 
then  are  these  ; — you  shall  give  me  the  same 
sum  (and  no  more^  which  I  received  as  a  cu- 
rate ;  and  as  preacning does  not  agree  with  my 
health,  I  will  give  it  up  entirely,  and  content 
myself  with  performing  the  other  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  namely,  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  bestowing  on  them  the  consola- 
tions of  religion. — But  I  must  have  a  house  to 
myself.** 

"  What !  will  you  not  live  with  me  !** 

'*  By  no  means ;  but  as  near  you  as  you 
please.  And  should  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  another  pupil  to  offer  me,  I  will 
agree  to  receive  another  pupil,  either  boy  or 
girl.** 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate,*'  eagerly 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain;  **Mr.  Hargrave,  a 
gentleman  who  lives  about  two  miles  off*,  is 
at  this  time  greatly  in  want  of  a  tutor  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  his  nephew,  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 
whom,  from  some  caprice  or  other,  he  has  ta- 
ken from  Westminster  school ;  he  has  a  very 
pretty  little  cottage  on  his  estate,  which  is 
now  to  let ;  therefore,  if  you  will  not  indulge 
me  by  living  in  my  house—'* 

**  Indulge  you,  my  dear  madam  ! — What ! 
make  you  and  me  the  theme  of  all  the  gossips 
in  the  town  of  Keswick !  No ; — we  are  nei- 
ther of  us  old  enough  to  set  busy  tongues  at  de- 
fiance; besides,  as  we  are  to  educate  Emma, 
we  must  not  set  her  the  example  of  a  violation 
of  decorum ;  for  I  deem  an  attention  to  deco- 


rum one  of  the  first  bulwarks  to  female  chas- 
tity.*' 

Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  happier  moment  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  to  be  told  that 
she  was  still  too  young  to  escape  scandal ;  but 
she  was  very  sorry  that  she  could  not  make 
her  arrangements  such  as  to  enable  her  to  en- 
joy the  comfort  of  Mr.  Egerton's  conveisation 
at  all  times.  She  however  rejoiced  at  having 
succeeded  so  much  to  )^er  own  satisfaction  in 
procuring  a  preceptor  for  the  orphan  Emma. 

*'  But  what  sort  of  man  is  Mr.  Hargrave  1" 
asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

*^0!  a  humorist,  and  a  domestic  tyrant;  a 
man  who  can't  bear  contradiction,  and  who 
likes  to  keep  even  those  whom  he  pretends  to 
love,  in  an  abject  state  of  dependence  on  his 
will.** 

**  Was  he  ever  at  College  for  a  short  time  1** 

"  Yes." 

"  At  Cambridge  ?" 

"  I  believe  so.^' 

••  Is  he  rich  1" 

"Very  rich." 

"  And  is  his  name  Henry  t" 

"  It  is." 

"  Then  it  must  be  the  same  Hargrave  whom 
I  knew  at  College.  He  is  my  senior  by  some 
years,  but  I  occasionally  associated  with  him 
during  his  short  stay  there." 

"  I  flatter  myself  he  is  the  Mr.  Hargrave 
whom  you  know ;  for  I  hope  there  are  not  two 
such  aueer-tempered  beings  in  the  world." 

"This  Henry  Hargrave  had  a  very  beautiful 
sister,  who  came  to  visit  her  brother,  a  very 
showy,  dressing,  dashing  girl,  and  her  name 
was  Henrietta.'' 

"That  convinces  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  that  my  neighbour  and  your  College 
friend  are  the  same  person;  for  Henrietta 
Hargrave  married  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  a  gentleman 
of  an  old  and  honourable  family  and  large  es- 
tates ;  and  having  ruined  him  by  her  extrava- 
gance, he  died,  it  is  said,  broken-hearted  ;  and 
she  as  well  as  her  son  is  now  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  at  this  moment 
she  resides  at  Keswick,  and  Henry  with  his 
uncle." 

"  So,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  I  am  here  then 
en  pau8  de  eonfwissance ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Mrs.  Uastlemaln,  1  rejoice  in  being  so,  for  you 
can  now  receive  proper  testimonials  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  the  man  of  education  and 
honour,  which  I  have  professed  myself  to  be; 
for«  my  dear  madam,  you  must  own  that  you 
have  at  present  only  my  own  word  to  prove 
that  I  am  the  reverend  Lionel  Egerton,  and  no 
sharper  or  swindler." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  great 
feeling,  "  it  is  enough  for  me  that  my  poor 
child  named  you  with  gratitude  and  affection 
in  her  letter,  and  that  you  have  been  the  pro- 
tector of  her  orphan  hither." 

"  But  suppose  I  have  robbed  the  real  Eger^ 
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ton  of  the  letter  and  the  child  V*  replied  Mr. 
Egerton,  smiling. 

*^  0 !  my  dear  sir,  your  looks  and  manner 
are  sufficient  proofs  that— ^" 

**  Well,  well, — I  see  yon  are  determined  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  that  it  was  not  impru- 
dent in  you  to  receive  me  into  your  house 
without  a  certificate  of  my  good  intentions ; 
however,  I  feel  at  this  moment,  so  satisfied 
with  myself,  with  you,  and  with  my  present 
prospects,  that,  as  1  am  in  a  conversahle  hu- 
mour, I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  my  way  to 
Mr.  Har^rave*s;  and  I  will  call  upon  him, 
and  beg  him  to  assure  you  that  your  confidence 
is  really  not  ill-placed." 

Then,  having  received  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Egerton  set  off  on  his  visit  to  the 
Vale  House,  as  Mr.  Hargrave's  seat  was 
called. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton*s  history.  But  it  is  a  history  common  to 
many  men.  Events  in  life  are  often  not  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  rendered  so  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  in  the  penton  to 
whom  they  occur. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  family,  and  brought 
up  to.  the  Church,  in  the  prospect  of  being  pio> 
vided  for  by  a  noble  relation.  At  College  he 
soon  distin^ished  himself  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  and  his  conversational  powers ; 
and  he  was  so  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  that,  having  become 
a  fellow  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was 
contented  to  await  at  the  University,  a  good 
College  living,  or  one  from  his  long-promised 
patron ;  when,  unfortunately  for  his  peace,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  beautiful  sister  of  a  Col- 
lege friend,  and  became  passionately  and  irre-' 
coverably  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Nor  was  the  young  lady  slow  to  return  his 
passion ; — but  to  marry  was  impossible. 

Miss  Ainslie  was  the  daughter  of  an  extra- 
vagant man  of  fashion,  and  her  habits  had 
been  expensive  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what 
her  fortune  warranted.  True,  she  was  willing, 
in  a  transport  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  ^an  of  her  heart,  and  to 
quit  '*  the  scenes  so  gay,  where  she  was  fiiir- 
est  of  the  fair."  But  Mr.  Egerton  knew  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  subside,  and 
that  love,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  po- 
verty and  the  teasing  details  of  severe  domes- 
tic economy,  is  only  too  apt  to  struggle  against 
them  in  vain ;  and  though  sure  Uiat  his  pas- 
sion was  proof  against  all  attacks  whatever, 
he  was  unwilling  to  expose  that  of  Miss  Ains- 
lie to  the  trial  which  he  did  not  fear  for  his 
own.  It  was  therefore  settled,  on  mature 
deliberation,  that  the  lovers  should  not  marry 
till  Mr.  Egerton  obtained  a  living;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Mr.  Egerton  and  Miss  Ainslie's 
friends  were  both  very  active  in  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain,  from  the  noble  relation  men- 
tioned before,  the  long-promised  living.  But 
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year  succeeded  to  year,  application  to  applica- 
tion, and  still  Mr.  Egerton  s  claims  were  over- 
looked or  forgotten;  and  the  sickly  hue  of 
"hope  deferred"  began  to  be  visible  on  the 
once  blooining  cheek  of  Clara  Ainslie.  To 
her  a  union  with  Mr.  Egerton  was  desirable, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  man  whom  her 
heart  and  her  reason  both  approved,  but  she 
longed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  protection  and 
quiet  of  a  house  of  her  own,  finom  the  profli' 
gate  and  dissipated  company  which  frequented 
the  house  of  her  deluded  &tner,  and  sometimes 
insulted  her  with  addresses,  to  which  her  well- 
known  poverty  but  too  frequently  exposed  her. 
But  her  hopes  of  emancipation  from  her  suffer- 
ings still  continued  fruitless ;  and  she  saw  her- 
self at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  the  ghost  of 
what  she  was,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  a  distant  hope  of  a  union 
with  her  still  devoted  lover,  to  cheer  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  light  up  the  languid  ra- 
diance of  her  eye.  But  the  frame,  weak  and 
delicate  while  warm  wi^  youth  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  happiness,  shrank  and  faded 
before  the  constant  and  corroding  power  of 
restless  wishes  and  certain  distresses ;  while 
Egerton,  only  kept  alive  himself  by  a  sure 
though  distant  prospect  as  he  thought,  of 
having  his  long-raised  expectations  gratified, 
hung  over  her  drooping  form  with  still  in- 
creased affection  and  anxiety. 

At  length  he  heard  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  their  courtship  that  the  incumbent  on  a  very 
considerable  living  in  Lord  D.'s  gif^  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death ;  and 
he  hastened  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  about 
forty  miles*  distance,  where  Clara  was  then 
staying,  in  order  to  impart  to  her  this  welcome 
intelligence.  He  arrived,  and  found  her  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  rapid  decline.  Her  constitu- 
tion had  at  length  yielded  to  the  constant  de- 
mands made  on  it  by  her  feelings ; — and  she 
had  scarcely  smiled  on  the  welcome  news 
which  her  lover  brought,  had  scarcely  received 
the  kiss  on  her  pale  cheek,  with  lahich  he 
hailed  her  his  in  prospect  for  ever— when,  lay- 
ing her  head  on  his  bosom,  she  murmured  out, 
**  VVe  shall  then  at  length  be  happy !"  and 
expired. 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  and  while  Eger- 
ton with  the  calmness  of  deep-rooted  anguish 
was  visiting  the  body  for  the  last  time  and 
p;azing  on  it  in  solitary  woe,  the  letter  announc- 
ing the  death  of  the  incumbent  above  men- 
tioned followed  him  to  the  chamber  of  mourn- 
ing; and  he  found  that  a  living  worth  a 
thousand  a  year  waited  his  immediate  accept- 
ance. 

Oh !  what  agony  did  he  not  endure,  while 
in  a  hollow  and  mournful  tone  he  exclaimed, 
"  It  comes  too  late !" — and  stooping  down  as 
he  did  so,  rested  his  cheek  on  the  cold  brow 
of  Clara. 

'^//  comes  toohtef  and  I  reject  it; — ^I  scorn 
the  wealth  of  which  she  lives  not  to  partake  * 
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and  now  welcome  poverty  and  solitude  !*'  was 
his  only  answer  to  his  patron;  and  with  a 
sort  of  spitefal  sorrow  and  savage  grief,  he 
zave  up  his  fellowship,  and  sought  for  the  tri- 
fling curacy  above  mentioned,  resolved  to  court 
the  difficulties  and  privations  of  a  narrow  in- 
come. But  when  time,  the  great  soother,  had 
calmed  the  first  transports  of  his  sorrow,  he 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  situation;  —  not 
that  he  wished,  for  means  of  living  better,  for 
on  principle  he  had  always  practised  the 
strictest  denial,  nor .  had  he  ever  found  his 
yearly  savings  insufficient  to  relieve  the  really 
deserving  indigent  around' him;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  having  oth^r  treasures  which  he 
could  not  in  solitude  bestow — the  treasures  of 
his  learning,  his  knowled^  of  mankind,  and 
his  experience.  He  saw  himself  amply  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  being  useful,  but  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  means  of  employing 
that  power.  •  If  he  talked,  there  were  none  to 
listen  to  or  understand  him;  and  though  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  affections  were  for  ever 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Clara,  he  sighed  for  a 
kindred  mind,  and  wished  for  an  intelligent 
companion,  if  it  was  only  to  listen  to  the  tale 
of  his  sorrows.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Agatha 
he  thought  he  had  found  this  companion.  He 
read  an  expression  of  fixed  sorrow  in  her 
countenance  that  interested  him;  buthe  soon 
found  that  it  was  a  sort  of  savage,  proud,  sul- 
len sorrow,  like  what  his  own  had  originally 
been ;  and  thouglf  he  felt  her  endeared  to  him 
b^  this  conviction,  he  also  felt  that  this  dispo- 
sition was  a  bar  to  all  hopes  of  intimacy ;'  and 
he  had  lived  in  the  same  village  with  Agatha 
two  years  before  he  had  exchanged  two  words 
with  her.  But  when  he  saw  her  melted  into 
tears  at  church  at  the  pathetic  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  he  felt  that  the  power  of  sullen 
grief  was  past,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that 
the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  voice  of 
consolation  would  be  welcome  to  her,  and 
when  her  heart,  as  I  before  observed,  would 
be  lightened  of  half  its  load,  could  she  but 
tell  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  to  one  who  would 
listen  to  and  pity  them.  Accordingly  he  did 
speak  to  her;— -he  heard  her  mournful  tale; 
and  while  he  hung  over  her  death-bed,  and  re- 
ceived her  last  parting  wishes,  and  promised 
to  obey  them,  —  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  useful,  returned  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
to  his  mind  ;  and  the  death  of  Agatha  awak- 
ened him  to  new  life  and  the  prospect  of  tiew 
enjoyment.  Besides,  he  read  in  her  deep  and 
guilty  resentment, — in  that  sullen  indignation 
which  had  caused  her  to  put  off  the  day  of 
forgiveness  till  the  pardon  which  she  longed 
to  pronounce  and  to  implore  was  arrested  on 
her  lips  by  death, — a  warning  lesson  and  a 
salutary  reproof  to  himself.  Because  a  patron 
had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promises  till,  ac- 
cording to  his  long-treasured  hopes,  he  could 
no  longer  profit  by  his  bounty,  m  the  sullen- 
ness   of  resentment,  —  a  resentment  which 


could  injure  and  mortify  himself  alone, — he 
had  fled  from  the  society  of  men,  to  brood  in 
retirement  over  the  proud  consciousness  of  in- 
jury. He  had  allowed  the  powers  of  his  mind 
to  droop,  unstimulated  by  the  influence  of  col- 
lision ;  and  had  sufiered  hours,  precious  hours, 
to  be  wasted  in  the  languor  of  unavailing  re- 
gret, which  he  might  have  employed  to  amuse, 
to  instruct,  and  to  enlighten  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

'*  I  have  erred ;  but  I  will  endeavour  in- 
stantly to  repair  my  error,**  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  stood  by  the  corpse  of  Agatha; — adding, 
as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  cold  unconscious 
hand  beside  him,  *'Thou  shalt  not  have  sufler- 
ed  and  repented  in  vain.  And  I  will  repay, 
by  endeavouring  to  benefit  thy  child,  the  gra- 
titude I  owe  thee  for  the  good  I  have  derived 
from  thy  warning  example.** 

He  kept  his  resolution;  and  the  child  of 
Agatha  became  the  pupil  of  his  afiection. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Mr.  Har grave,  who  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humour,  and  therefore  received  him  gra- 
ciously, he  was  pleased  to  find  that  when  the 
postilion  had  come  to  the  door  with  the  chaise, 
according  to  the  orders  given  the  preceding 
day,  Emma  had  burst  into  tears  at  sight  of 
him,  had  protested  that  she  would  stay  where 
she  was,  and  had  screamed  as  much  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  grandmother  as  she  had 
before  done  at  the  idea  of  stayiner  with  her ; 
nor  could  she  be  at  all  pacified  till  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain  had  paid  and  discharged  the  driver 
and  his  chaise. 

«*  May  all  her  hatreds  through  life  be  as 
evanescent  as  her  hatred  of  you  has  been,  my 
dear  madam  !**  said  Mr.  Egerton;  "for  the 
being  who  hates  easily  and  eternally,  is  a 
curse  to  himself  and  a  pest  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.'* 

Mr.  Egerton  returned,  accompanied  by  Henry 
St.  Aubyn,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and 
now  the  pupil  in  prospect  of  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
ever  and  anon  regarded  him  with  such  looks  of 
interest  and  affection,  as,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  their  acquaintance,  were  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Mrs.  Castlemain?^ 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  was  a  tall,  lank,  unformed 
boy  of  fourteen ;  his  figure  all  bone,  and  his 
face  all  eyes ;  for  the  rest  of  his  features  had 
not  as  yet  grown  sufficiently  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  large  dark  grey  eyes,  shaded 
with.lons;  and  silken  black  eyelashes,  which 
formed  the  striking  feature  in  his  sun-burnt 
yet  blooming  face.  His  hair, 'which  once 
curled  in  luxuriant  ringlets  down  his  shoulders, 
was,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  mother^s 
vanity,  cropped  close  to  his  head,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  will  of  his  uncle.  But  to  pre- 
vent his  hair  from  curling  was  impossible ;  — 
short,  but  full,  his  dark  rin?let8  still  clustered 
round  his  straight  low  forehead,  and  gave  his 
head  the  resemblance  of  the  bust  of  some  young 
Greek.    Still,  though  his  appearance  was  cer- 
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iainly  picturesque  and  interesting,  he  was  not 
yet  handsome  enough  to  deserve  the  earnest 
gaze  of  affectionate  and  silent  admiration 
which  Mr.  Egerton  bestowed  on  him;  but 
Mrs.  Castlemain  ceased  to  be  surprised,  when 
Mr.  Egerton,  sighing  deeply  as  he  turned 
away  from  a  long  examination  of  St.  Aubyn^s 
features,  said  to  her,  **  That  dear  boy,  madam, 
is,  by  his  father,  I  find,  second  cousin  to  the 
Ainslies,  and  to  her  whom  I  have  mentioned 
to  you.  And  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in 
the  cut  of  his  dark-grey  eye,  and  in  counte- 
nance particularly  when  he  smiles,  he  greatly 
resembles  her.  Judge  then,  madam,  with  what 
delight  I  shall  undertake  the  task  of  instructing 
him." 

Before  Mrs.  Castlemain  could  reply,  Emma, 
who  had  just  been  fresh  washed  and  dressed, 
came  running  into  the  room ;  and  jumping  on 
Mr.  Egerton*s  lap,  told  him  with  a  scream  of 
joy  that  the  post-chaise  was  gone,  and  that  they 
were  to  stay  where  there  were,  and  go  away 
no  more.  •*  I  am  glad  of  it,"  cried  Henry  St. 
Aubyn ;  **  for  I  hope  you  will  stay  and  play 
with  me,  and  love  me. 

Emma  at  first  drew  back  from  his  offered 
hand ;  but  after  looking  at  him  some  time 
under  her  ringlets  that  hung  over  her  eyes, 
she  ventured  to  give  her  hand;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  very  kindly  took  him  to  see  her  baby 
house.    • 

The  intimacy  thus  happily  b^gun,  was  as 
happily  matured  by  time.  Mr.  Egerton  be- 
came the  inhabitant  of  a  small  house  at  an 
equal  distance  between  Mr.  Hargrave^s  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain's ;  but  he  taught^Emma  and 
St.  Aubyn  together  at  the  house  of  the  latter ; 
while  Emma,  urged  on  by  the  example  and 
praises  of  St.  Aubyn,  learnt  eagerly  and  readily 
every  thing  which  Mr.  Egerton  taught  her, 
and  was  soon  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 
grandmother,  her  preceptor,  and  her  com- 
panion. 

But  it  was  not  in  her  studies  only  that 
Emma  profited  by  the  society  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
her  heart  and  her  temper  were  benefited  by 
hill  example.  It  was  at  first  a  difficult  task 
for  Mrs.  Castlemain  by  kindness,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  by  judicious  severity,  to  break  their 
pupil  of  those  habits  of  violence  and  ill-humour 
which  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
she  had  been  placed  had  exposed  her  to  acquire. 
But  this  task  was  rendered  easy  at  length  by 
the  model  of  fine  temper  and  obedience  exhi- 
bited to  her  every  day  by  St.  Aubyn. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn^s  most  striking  character- 
istic was  filial  piety.  He  was  an  only  child, 
and  his  mind  and  feelings  exhibited  that  pre- 
cocity which  is  often  observed  in  those  chil- 
dren who  have  been  the  exclusive  objects  of 
attention  and  instruction.  But  he  had  also 
been  in  situations  which  never  fail  to  bring 
forward  permaturely  the  sensibility  and  the 
intellect.  He  had  been  nursed  and  educated 
in  scenes  of  domestic  distress ;  —  the  tears  of 


his  mother  had  mingled  with  her  caresses  of 
him,  while  she  loudly  lamented  that  extrava- 
gance, though  she-had  not  resolution  to  relin- 
Quish  it,  which  would  unavoidably  destroy  the 
future  fortune  of  her  son.  He  had  also  wept 
on  his  father's  neck,  while  in  unavailing  agony 
the  self-condemned  parent  had  implored  his 
forgiveness,  for  having  weakly  allowed  his 
fond  folly  as  a  husband  to  get  the  better  of  his 
duty  as  a  father,  and  suffer  Mrs.  St.  Au%n  to 
pursue  that  ruinous  line  of  conduct  which  had 
made  them  all  beggars  and  dependants. 

But  luckily  for  Henry  it  was  only  as  a  hus- 
band that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  weak  and 
criminally  indulgent;  as  a  father,  he  knew 
how  to  unite  kindness  with  restraint,  and  ten- 
derness with  firmness,  so  judiciously,  that  the 
temper  of  his  son  was  neither  soured  by  cruel 
privations,  nor  injured  still  more  by  blind  and 
excessive  indulgence. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  obeyed  his  father  in  in- 
fancy, because  he  knew  that  on  disobedience 
awaited  certain  punishment ;  and  thus  the  ha- 
bit of  obedience  to  proper  restraint  and  proper 
commands  was  acnuired  without  trouble.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  found  that  he  was  thus  con- 
strained, because  his  ruler  knew  better  what 
was  good  for  him  than  he  for  himself,  and  he 
continued  to  obey  from  respect  as  well  as  from 
habit ;  and  as  his  father  possessed  that  com- 
mand of  temper  himself,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  teach,  St.  Aubyn  both  from  precept  and 
example  became  mild  without  abjectness,  and 
good-humoured  without  effort.  Besides,  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  his  father's 
constant  companion ;  and  being  thus  early  the 
witness  of  his  parent's  sorrows,  he  learnt  to 
feel  and  to  reflect  deeply  at  a  time  of  life  when 
children  in  general  only  know  *^  the  tear  for- 
got as  soon  as  shed,"  and  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted sunshine  of  the  breast.  He  also  felt 
himself  the  sole  comfort  of  his  father ;  and 
his  young  self-lo^ve  flattered  by  the  conscious- 
ness, he  often  preferred  his  own  lonely  fireside 
and  the  sad  society  of  his  unhappy  parent,  to 
the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  heartless  mirth 
of  his  companions. 

When  his  father  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
called  St.  Aubyn  to  him,  who  had  then  not 
long  reached  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  telling 
him  that  he  knew  he  was  in  virtue  and  under- 
standing considerably  above  his  years,  he  be- 
queathed his  mother  to  his  care  and  protec- 
tion ;  desiring  him  whatever  might  be  her  er- 
rors, to  behave  to  her  with  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  prove  himself  in  every  thing 
not  oqly  a  fond  and  obedient  son,  but  a  guar- 
dian and  a  defender. 

*'The  charge  was  needless,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn  melting  into  tears;  **bnt,  to  give  you 
all  the  satisfaction  in  my  power,  hearmeswear^ 
that  in  all  emergencies  whatever^  my  mother'*9 
peace  and  comfort  shall  be  my  first  care  and  my 
first  motive  ofaciionJ*^ 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  accepted  the  oath;  called 
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him  the  best  of  children,  prayed  for  his  wel- 
fare;  and  the  last  words  he  pronounced,  while 
with  clasped  hands  he  awaited  his  final  strug- 
gle, were  a  prayer  for  Henry. 

St.  Aubyn's  father  had  not  been  dead  above 
nine  months  when  he  first  saw  Emma  at  Mrs. 
Castlemain*8,  and  her  mourning  habit  for  her 
mother  he  beheld  with  a  sympathetic  interest 

*'  Poor  child  !**  said  he  one  day,  as  he  look- 
ed a#her  black  dress. 

**  Ay !"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  unhap- 
py child ! — it  is  very  hard  to  lose  a  parent  so 
yeung !" 

r*  Say  rather,  happy  child !"  said  St.  Aubyn 
bursting  into  tears,  '*to  lose  a  parent  when 
she  was  too  young  to  know  the  greatness  of 
her  loss!" 

"Don't  cry,  master  Henry,"  said  Emma, 
putting  up  her  pretty  mouth  to  kiss  him ; 
**  grandmamma  is  not  angry  with  you."  .  And 
St.  Aubyn  caught  her  to  his  bosom  with 
mixed  pity  and  affection. 

When  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  again  alone 
with  Mr.  E^erton,  she  said  to  him  after  some 
little  hesitation,  "  but  by  what  name,  my  dear 
sir,  shall  I  call  our  Emma  t" 

"  By  what  name,  my  dear  madam  1  By 
her  own  name  certainly, — that  of  her  father — 
Danvers." 

"No,  sir,  no!"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain 
with  great  agitation;  "I  cannot  bear  to  be 
every  moment  reminded  of  that  villain." 

"  But  consider,  madam,  that  by  not  calling 
your  granddaughter  and  heiress  by  the  name 
of  her  father,  you  would  seem  to  admit  her 
illegitimacy,  and  that  she  was  not  bom  in 
wedlock." 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  because  I  mean  to  call  her 
Castlemain !" 

"  But,  madam,  her  name  is  not  Castle- 
main ;  and  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  all  sorts 
of  fraud.  For  whom,  and  what,  madam,  do 
you  wish  this  dear  child  to  be  imposed  on  the 
world  1" 

"  Sir,  I  scorn  the  idea  of  imposition  as  much 
as  yon." 

"Then,  to  prove  it,  call  her  the  child  of 
Agatha  Danvers ;  for  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  real  truth  be  told." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  will  call  her  by  the  name  of 
my  late  husband,  who  was  my  first  cousin ; 
for  I  mean,  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age,  to  give 
her  an  estate  left  me  by  Mr.  Castlemain,  and 
shall  solicit  leave  for  her  to  bear  the  name  and 
arms  of  Castlemain." 

"  But  in  the  meanwhile,  madam,  for  what 
do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  by  strangers  t — 
for  your  child  by  Mr.  Castlemain  t" 

"  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  own  and  her  mother's  story  to  be  told  to 
every  one.  Our  intimate  friends  know  it  of 
course;  and  should  any  gentleman  pay  his 
addresses  to  Emma,  he  also  will  be  told  the 
truth." 

"  But  suppose,  madam,  that,  believing  Em- 


ma to  be  the  daughter  of  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  a  gentleman  allows  himself  to 
become  in  love  with  Emma,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  father's  approbation;  do  you  not 
think  that  gentleman  will  have  reason  to  re- 
proach you,  when  he  finds  he  has  been  de- 
ceived by  the  change  of  name ;  and  that  your 
heiress  is  the  fruit  of  a  marriage,  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  never  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  1" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  angrily,  "  jron 
are  putting  an  extreme  case,  and  fancying,  I 
hope,  an  improbability  that  does  not  esSti! 
Sir,  my  peace  of  mind  depends  on  my  not 
hearing  the  hateful  name  of  Danvers ;  and  in 
this  respect,  sir,  I  must  beg,  sir, — nay,  sir,  I 
must  intiai  on  having  my  own  way !" 

"  Well,  madam,  then  1  must  submit,  though 
against  my  principles  and  my  judgment;  for 
never  yet  did  I  know  any  gooid  the  result  of 
deception, — and  God  grant  Uiat  from  this  no 
material  mischief  may  ensue !" 

Accordingly  the  orphan  of  Agatha  was  in 
future  known  by  the  name  of  Emma  Castle- 
main. 

But  before  I  go  on  with  the  history  of  Em- 
ma, and  her  young  companion,  Henry  St. 
Aubyn,  I  shall  make  my  readers  acquainted 
with  two  persons,  who  will  be  prominent  cha^ 
racters  in  these  pages,  and  on  whose  influ- 
ence, directly  and  indirectly,  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  the  fate  both  of  my  hero  and 
my  heroine. 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
men  whom  a  series  of  unforeseen  accidents, 
aided  by  quickness  of  talent  and  industry, 
elevate  from  a  mean  and  obscure  situation  of 
life  to  one  of  opulence  and  gentility ;  and,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  persons  who  are  the 
makers  of  their  own  fortune,  he  valued  him- 
self greatly  on  the  extent  of  his  possessions, 
and  had  a  particular  spite  against  family  pride, 
and  what  he  denominated  "  a  poor,  proud  gen- 
tleman." Mr.  Hargrave's  understanding  was 
good,  but  he  fancied  it  better  than  it  really 
was ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  did  not  so  much 
overvalue  his  own  ability,  as  undervalue  that 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not 
fancy,  while  measuring  himself  with  others, 
that  he  was  a  giant ;  but  he  erroneously  ima- 
gined them  to  be  pigmies,  while  he  piqued 
himself  on  his  talent  of  overreaching  and  im- 
posing upon  his  less  acute  companions.  This 
propensity  alone  would  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  desirable  companion ;  as,  though 
he  was  unconscious  of  it,  his  attempts  were 
often  discovered  by  the  objects  of  them  ;  and 
however  politeness  might  prevent  them  from 
disclosing  the  discovery,  they  felt  an  indig- 
nant resentment  at  being  supposed  weak 
enough  to  be  so  deceived.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  reason  why,  though  he  might  be 
an  active  citizen,  an  upright  tradesman,  and 
a  ^nerous  relation,  he  could  never  be  an 
amiable  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  or  a 
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beloved  friend.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  bad 
and  incorrigible  temper;  and  this  slave  to 
himself  became  the  tyrant  of  others.  The 
spoiled  child  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  mother, 
whose  understanding  he  despised,  and  of  an 
indolent  and  sottish  father,  whose  helpless, 
yet  contented  indigence  disgusted  him,  —  he 
was  thrown  upon  the  world  with  all  his  ir- 
ritable feelings  uncorrected  and  unsubdued, 
except  where  interest  and  ambition  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  virtue  which 
he  had  not. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  love  asserted  its  turn  to 
reign  over  his  yet  unwounded  heart;  and  the 
object  of  his  affection  had  extreme  youth,  love- 
liness, and  gentleness,  to  recommend  her  to 
his  notice.  Her  fortune  was  small ;  but  that 
he  did  not  consider  as  any  obstacle  to  his 
wishes,  as  he  had  wealth  enough  for  both ;  and 
her  birth  and  connexions  were  such  as  to  flatter 
his  pride.  Nor  was  he  long  before  he  made 
known  his  passion  and  his  views;  and  the 
lady  seemed  so  fully  to  return  his  affection, 
and  to  share  in  the  warm  approbation  of  his 
suit  which  her  parents  expressed,  that  even  a 
time  for  their  union  was  fixed  ;  while  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  as  perfect  as  this  world  can 
afford,  seemed  to  sotten  the  usual  asperity  of 
Mr.  Hargrave's  disposition,  and  he  felt  desirous 
of  imparting  to  others  the  cheerfulness  which 
he  was  conscious  of  himself.  But  his  hopes 
and  his  benevolence  were  only  too  soon  cloud- 
ed, as  it  were  for  ever,  by  the  roost  cruel  and 
unmerited  of  disappointments.  A  better  con- 
nexion, and  perhaps  a  more  amiable  man,  were 
offered  to  the  mercenary  parents  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave*s  betrothed  wife;  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  number  of  little  neglects  and  petty  af- 
fronts, he  was  given  to  understand  that  both 
the  lady  and  her  family  were  become  tired  of 
him  and  his  pretensions ;  and  while  by  letters 
of  earnest  expostulation,  he  was  daily  request- 
ing to  be  informed  how  he  had  deserved  to 
forfeit  the  favour  of  the  parents  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  daughter,  he  received  the  over- 
whelming and  heart-rending  intelligence  that 
the  woman  of  his  affections  was  married  to 
another ! 

It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  point  out  Ho 
my  readers  the  natural  effect  of  an  injury  and 
a  disappointment  like  this,  on  a  proud  and  irri- 
table temper  like  that  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  Suf- 
fice that,  having  shortly  realized  by  a  success- 
ful speculation,  a  fortune  sufficient  even  for  his 
lofty  ambition,  he  resolved  to  give  up  business 
and  retire  into  the  country,  in  order  to  brood  in 
solitude  over  the  recollection  of  promised  joys 
to  him  for  ever  lost,  and  the  wrongs  which, 
though  common  to  many,  his  resentment  mag- 
nifled  into  injuries  never  experienced  before  by 
any  one  but  himself. 

But  the  affair  did  not  end  here.  The  brother 
of  his  mistress,  hearing  that  Mr.  Hargrave  in 
the  bitterness  of  just  resentment  had  used  very 
opprobrious  terms  when  speaking  of  her  con- 


duct, insisted  that  he  should  either  retract  what 
he  had  said,  or  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  WiUi  this  latter  demand  Mr.  Har- 
grave eagerly  complied,  and  his  second  fire 
stretched  his  adversary  on  the  ground,  appa- 
rently deprived  of  life.  But  though  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  declared  that  life  was  only 
suspended,  his  wound  was  so  dangerous  a  one 
that  Mr.  Hargrave  and  the  seconds  thought 
proper  to  abscond.  During  a  whole  twelve- 
month, the  former  was  forced  to  be  an  exile 
from  his  country,  and  to  experience  the  tor- 
menting fear  of  being  obliged  never  to  return 
to  it,  or  of  standing  a  trial  for  his  life. 

At  length,  however,  the  cause  of  his  distress 
was  declared  wholly  out  of  danger,  and  Mr. 
Hargrave  returned  to  England ; — -but  both  from 
principle  and  feeling  he  was  become  so  decided 
an  enemy  to  duelling,  that  he  solemnly  de- 
clared he  would  discard,  pursue  with  implaca- 
ble hatred,  and  disinherit  a  relation,  however 
dear  to  him,  who  should  either  give  or  accept 
a  challenge.  He  returned,  too,  so  disgusted 
with  the  world,  that  he  immediately  went  in 
search  of  an  estate  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country ;  and  having  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents made  his  orphan  sister  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  he  took  her  with  him  on  bis  journey. 
It  was  while  making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes 
that  chance  introduced  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  to  their 
acquaintance,  who,  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Hargrave,  formed  that  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  union  with  her,  which  was  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  bane  of  his  peace  of 
mind. 

The  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn, though  welcome  to  Mr.  Hargrave  in  some 
points  of  view,  as  he  got  rid  by  it  of  a  sister 
whose  want  of  managen>ent  hourly  oflTended 
him,  was  very  unpleasing  to  him  in  others. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  whose  estates  were  deeply 
mortgaged,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  his 
father,  was  a  poor  and  proud  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Hargrave,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
hated  persons  of  that  description ;  and  the  dig- 
nified refinement  of  Mr.  St.Aubyn^s  manners, 
which  as  he  could  not  imitate  he  therefore 
pretended  to  despise,  was  ill-«uited  to  the 
coarse  banter  ana  unpolished  demeanour  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Nor  could  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
always  command  his  temper  when  the  latter 
was  determined  to  put  him  off  his  guard ;  and 
at  such  moments  the  just  and  haughty  resent- 
ment of  the  man  of  family,  used  to  show  itself 
in  a  manner  which  the  man  of  wealth  never 
pardoned.  And  as  Mr.  Hargrave,  like  all  an- 
gry persons,  was  apt  to  dwell  on  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  received,  and  to  forget  that 
which  he  gave,  the  proximity  of  the  St.  Aubyn 
estate  to  that  which  Mr.  Hargrave  purchased 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  soon  made  it  a 
very  undesirable  residence  for  him;  he  there- 
fore removed  with  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  a 
house  which  he  still  possessed  near  the  west 
end  of  the  metropolis.    But  he  soon  found 
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reason  to  repent  of  his  removal,  as  his  wife's 
extravagance  became  such,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  going  to  a  gaol,  or  of  parting  with 
his  paternal  estate;  and  as  a  purchaser  for  St. 
Aubyn  (the  name  of  his  seat)  offered  at  this 
critical  moment,  he  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution  accepted  the  offer,  and  bade  for  ever 
farewell  to  the  dear  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Soon  af^r,  he  discovered  that  the  real  pur- 
chaser of  a  possession  so  valued  by  him  was 
the  purse-proud  Mr.  Hargrave ;  and  the  agony 
of  his  situation  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  news.  But  he  recollected  that  if  Mr.  Har- 
grave did  not  marry, — and  he  had  solemnly 
resolved  that  he  never  would  marry, — his  son 
would  in  all  probability  be  his  heir;  and  St. 
Aubyn  would  revert  to  its  original  possessor ! 
This  thought  was  rapture  to  him ;  and  in  the 
happy  state  of  mind  which  it  occasioned,  he 
even  fancied  that  Mr.  Hargrave  made  the  pur- 
chase from  the  benevolent  wish  of  preventing 
the  estate  from  going  out  of  the  family ;  and 
as  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn  was  resolved  to  act  upon 
this  idea,  and  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  supposed  gen- 
erosity to  forget^  his  unkindness,  the  latter 
soon  after  received  a  most  affectionate  letter 
from  his  brother-in-law,  requesting  him  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  receive  them 
for  a  few  weeks  as  his  guests.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
fluttered  at  being  thus  courted  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, promised  to  forget  and  forgive  every 
thing;  and  the  St.  Aubyns  came' to  Vale- 
House  on  a  visit.  But  in  less  than  two  years 
Mr.  Hargrave,  either  in  a  fit  of  spleen  against 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  from  the  love  of  accumula- 
tion, sold  the  highly-prized  estate  for  a  very 
large  premium  to  another  possessor ;  and  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  never  recovered  the  blow. 

**  How  I  have  mortified  the  pride  of  that 
poor  gentleman !"  said  Mr.  Hargrave  to  him- 
self in  one  of  his  angry  and  malignant  hu- 
mours. 

But  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  still 
greater  mortification  on  him.  Debt  succeeded 
to  debt,  embarrassment  to  embarrassment, — till 
>6o  little  of  his  once-comfortable  fortune  re- 
mained, that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  on  his  death-bed 
•«aw  himself  obliged  to  recommend  his  wife 
and  child  to  the  protection  and  bounty  of  Mr. 
iHargrave  !  It  was  a  moment  of  triumph  for 
Mr.  Hargrave;  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  St.  Aubyns  was  thenceforth 
thrown  by  his  high-born  father  on  the  pity  and 
dependence  of  a  man  of  yesterday.  How 
humbled  was  now  the  pride  of  .the  man  of 
family !  But  a  better  feeling  succeeded  to  the 
fthrdb  of  ungenerous  exultation. 

Mr.  Hargrave  gazed  on  the  pale  and  care- 
worn cheek,  the  imploring  and  sunk  eye  of 
TWr.  St.  Aubyn,  with  pity,  not  unmixed  per- 
'haps  with  remorse.  "  She  shall  not  ruinmf," 
said  *he  with  ungracious  graciousness ;  **  but 
I  will  maintain  her  handsomely;  and  if  he 
behaves  well,  I  will  be  a  father  to  the  child." 


The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with  mo- 
mentary joy, —for  he  knew  Henry  would 
**  behave  well," — and  visions  of  future  great- 
ness, and  even  of  the  recovery  of  the  family 
estate,  danced  momentarily  before  his  closing 
eyes;  while  a  blessing,  a  fervent  blessing, 
faltered  on  his  quivering  lips,  and  wrung  a 
tear  from  the  usually  dry  lid  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  died ;  and  he  fulfill^  his 
promise  to  the  dying :  he  hired  a  small  house 
for  his  sister  in  the  town  of  Keswick,  and  al- 
lowed her  a  respectable  income,  but  took  Henry 
to  reside  with  him,  proposing  to  provide  for 
and  to  educate  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  child. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  temper  and  disposition  to  make  con- 
scious dependence  easy  to  be  borne.  On  the 
contrary,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment, 
reminded  the  St.  Aubyns  that  they  were  eating 
the  bread  of  dependence;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  at  once  to  oread  from  her  brother  the  sneer 
of  contempt,  the  frown  of  reproof,  and,  what 
was  still  more  painful  to  endure  with  compo- 
sure, the  coarse  and  noisy  banter  of  sometimes 
well-deserved  ridicule. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Mre.  St.  Aubyn 
had  been  placed  in  early  life,  were  the  most 
unfavourable  in  every  point  of  view,  to  form 
a  well-principled  and  respectable  woman. — 
Praises  of  her  beauty  were  the  firat  sounds 
that  met  her  ear;  while,  as  she  grew  up,  her 
weak  and  unprincipled  mother,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain means  to  purchase  ornaments  for  the  child 
whose  personal  graces  were  her  pride,  used  to 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  with  her  knowledge, 
small  sums  from  the  slender  allowance  given 
her  by  her  husband  for  their  daily  meals; 
and  by  this  means  her  daughter's  young  mind 
learnt  a  lesson  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness 
to  which  it  could  never  rise  superior.  Nor 
was  her  father's  sense  of  moral  rectitude  much 
greater  than  that  of  his  wife,  as  a  love  of  truth 
made  no  part  of  his  precepts  or  his  practice; 
and  the  ready  lie  with  which  his  daughter 
usually  endeavoured  to  hide  the  faults  which 
she  committed,  was  looked  i)pon,  both  by  him 
as  well  as  Mre.  Hargrave,  as  a  proof  of  talent 
and  quickness  above  her  years,  and  received 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye  at  each  other,  and  an  ill- 
suppressed  smile,  which  convinced  the  young 
delinquent,  that  the  only  crime  in  lying  was 
that  of  being  found  out. 

In  addition  to  this  sort  of  training,  was  a 
constant  assurance  from  her  mother  that  noth- 
ing was  so  necessary  to  a  young  woman  as  to 
look  well,  and  that  if  she  set  off  her  pereon  to 
advantage  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  her 
beauty  would  make  her  fortune.  But  spite  of 
her  attention  to  her  dress,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  personal  charms,  Miss  Hargrave's  appa- 
rent folly  and  flippancy  had  so  far  counteracted 
the  power  of  her  beauty,  that  she  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  having  had  one 
offer  of  marriage  worth  accepting;  when,  on 
the  death  of  her  parents,  her  brother  invited 
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her  to  reside  with  him,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
saw  her  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, on  his  tour  to  the  Lakes. 

The  yivacit^  and  perhaps  even  the  silliness 
of  her  expression,  gave  Miss  Hargrave  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  youth,  an  appearance 
which  her  manner  strongly  confirmed,  and  the 
bloom  of  her  fine  complexion,  heightened  by 
air  and  exercise,  considerably  increased.    Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  gazed  on  her,  the  first  moment  that 
he  beheld  her,  with  admiration  and  delight. 
He  saw  in  her  youth,  beauty,  grace,  every 
thing  that  his  heart  had  ever  souffht  in  woman ; 
and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  and 
accompanied  her  hanging  on  his  arm,  through 
the  romantic  scenes  around  him,  he  felt  that 
she  was  become  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  and  that 
I  it  v^as  impossible  for  him  to  be  happy  without 
I  her.    Indeed  she  appeared  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
!  under  peculiar  advantages.    The  fear  of  her 
brother  made  her  always  silent  and  timid  in 
I  his  presence ;  therefore  her  lover  heard  not  her 
I  usually  insipid  volubility,  and  her  occasional 
he  considered  as  general  timidity.    When  they 
I  were  alone,  inde^,  he  found  that  she  talked  a 
I  great  deal,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  sort  of 
intoxicating  relief  which  she  felt  at  being  re- 
'  moTed  from  the  alarming  eye  of  her  tyrant ; 
and  judging  thence  how  great  must  be  her 
.  suffering  from  a  residence  with  such  a  man, 
I  pity  assisted  to  fan  the  flame  of  love,  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  both  a  just  and  generous 
I  action  to  remoTe  so  fascinating  a  victim  from 
'  the  fetters  that  galled  her. 

Her  #ant  of  fortune  was  indeed  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  wishes ;  as  Mr.  St  Aubyn,  in 
order  to  pay  off  several  heavy  mortgages  on 
his  estates,  had  been  living  many  years  on  a 
▼ery  inconsiderable  part  of  his  income,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  continue  so  to 
do,  in  order  to  effect  the  honourable  design 
which  his  integrity  had  dictated.  But  if  Miss 
Hargrave  loved  him,  he  thought  every  obstacle 
would  vanish ;  for  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  live  on  a  narrow  income,  and  that  which  he 
had  to  offer  her  was  certainly  larger  than  the 
one  on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Accordingly,  rendered  blind  and  confiding  by 
the  illusions  of  passion,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  re- 
vealed his  love  to  the  object  of  it,  and  received 
from  her  an  avowal  of  mutual  regard.  Imme- 
diately transported  with  joy,  and  the  hopes  of 
future  happiness,  he  declared  to  her  his  situa- 
tion, his  well-principled  nlans  of  economy, 
and  all  that  he  required  ot  his  wife  during  the 
first  years  of  marriage,  in  order  to  assist  him 
in  clearing  his  estates,  and  in  rescuing  from 
obloquy  Uie  memory  of  a  much  respected 
though  improvident  father. 

Miss  Hargrave  listened  to  and  approved  his 
plan,  promised  every  thing  that  he  desired, 
and  performed  nothing.  Still  her  infatuated 
husband  admired  and  adored  her;  and  even 
while  they  remained  at  their  country-seat,  he 
indulged  her  pride  and  her  vanity  by  resuming 


much  of  the  ancient  state  of  his  family  in  his 
mode  of  living.  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  differences  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  they 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  her  extra- 
vagance knew  no  bounds,  and  her  husband  had 
not  the  heart  to  reprove  or  restrain  her;  for 
was  she  not  called  *Hhe  beautiful  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  1"  was  she  not  the  most  admired  wo- 
man in  the  drawing-room?  and  while  her 
charms  administered  thus  to  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity  and  his  affection,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
endeavoured  to  forget  that  the  mortgages  re- 
mained unpaid,  and  that  debts  were  accumu- 
lating around  him. 

The  result  I  have  before  detailed,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  fatal  uxoriousness,  that 
want  of  proper  energy,  which  led  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  precipitated  him  into 
an  early  grave.  But,  let  me  speak  it  to  his 
honour,  he  never,  in  his  consciousness  of  the 
errors  of  the  wife,  forgot  for  a  mometit  the  re- 
spect which  he,  as  a  gentleman,  thought  due 
to  her  as  a  woman.  1  hough  too  late  convinc- 
ed of  her  folly,  her  vanity,  her  extravagance, 
her  disregard  of  truth, — he  behaved  to  her  be- 
fore his  servants  and  his  son  with  as  much 
politeness  and  deference  as  if  her  words  were 
oracles.  He  took  no  mean  revenge  on  her  for 
her  weakness,  by  wounding  her  self-love 
either  in  public  or  even  in  private;  and 
though  her  foibles  were  such  as  to  make  her 
oflen  an  object  of  ridicule,  he  deplored  but 
never  scoffed  at  her  weakness ;  whatever  she 
ordered  respecting  her  son,  he  never  contra- 
dicted ;  if  wrong,  he  told  her  it  was  so  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  order  was  repealed  by  herself, 
as  if  from  her  own  conviction,  and  not  his  de- 
sire; and  it  was  owinv  to  this  kind,  generous, 
and  manly  conduct  in  tier  husband,  that  Henry 
St.  Aubyn,  in  the  midst  of  his  convictions  of 
his  mother's  follies,  never  lost  sight  for  one 
moment  of  the  respect  due  to  her  as  his  pa- 
rent. His  fieither  had  accustomed  him  to  treat 
her  with  respect  by  his  own  example;  and 
when  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  avowed  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn^s  tearful  eyes  could  turn  on  her  son  with 
confiding  and  never-deceived  affection,  and  her 
self-love  was  immediately  soothed  by  his  re- 
spectful attention  to  herself,  and  the  firm,  de- 
cided, but  cool  and  gentle  manner  in  which  he 
defended  and  supported  her  under  the  attacks 
of  his  uncle;  —  while  Mr.  Hargrave  feared, 
approved,  oppressed,  admired,  and  envied  his 
nephew^ — love  him  he  did  not ;  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture for  us  to  love  those  whom  we  feel  to  be  our 
superiors  in  those  qualities  which  entitle  a 

f person  to  the  appellation  of  amiable.  No  one 
oved  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  every  one  loved  St. 
Aubyn.  How  then  could  he  possibly  forgive 
his  nephew  an  advantage  which  he  had  never 
possessed,  and  never  couldpossess himself?  But 
he  could  tormenthim  occasionally,  and  that  plea- 
sure he  oflen  gave  himself  by  speaking  sliprht- 
ingly  of  his  mther ;  and  once  with  ingemous 
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malignity  he  tried  to  wound  St.  Aubyn  to  the 
utmost  by  leading  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  join  him 
in  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
"  After  all,  Harriet,"  said  he,  **  St.  Aubyn 
turned  out  a  very  bad  match  for  you;  with 
your  beauty  and  power  of  pleasing,  you  might 
have  done  better;  a  rich  London  merchant 
would  have  been  a  more  proper  husband  for 
you,  than  a  poor  and  proud  country  gentleman ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  think  so  yourself;  for  then, 
you  know,  whatever  you  had  spent,  he  could 
have  supplied  you  b^  his  increasing  gains; 
and  instead  of  now  being  dependent  on  a  queer 
tempered  fellow  like  myself,  perhaps  at  this 
moment  you  might  have  been  Lady  Mayor- 
ess." 

St.  Aubyn  turned  pale  at  this  ensnaring 
speech,  and  sat  in  fearful  expectation  for  his 
mother's  reply,  who,  trembling  with  agitation, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  pressing  both  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to  keep  down  the 
emotions  that  struggled  there,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, 

**  What,  sir,  do  you  think  I  ever  wish  that 
I  had  been  the  wife  of  any  other  man  than 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  1  —  No,  sir;  I  know  he  was 
only  too  ffood  for  me ;  I  know  how  faulty  I 
am,  and  now  indulgent  he  was.  —  No,  Mr. 
Hargrave,  believe  me,  with  all  my  faults,  I 
can  never  forget  what  I  owed  to  the  best  of 
husbands;  and  I  had  rather  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  been  his  wife,  than 
be  married  to  an  emperor !"  Here  sobs  inter- 
rupted her;  and  while  Henry,  with  whom  this 
energetic  tribute  to  his  father's  worth  effaced 
a  score  of  her  faults,  ran  to  her,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  bosom,  Mr.  Hargrave,  struggling 
himself  with  a  little  rising  in  his  throat,  held 
out  his  hand  affectionately  to  her,  and  said, 

**  Come,  come,  Harriet,  donU'  be  a  fool,  I 
only  said  what  I  did  to  tiy  you. — So,  I  find 
you  have  a  heart ;  and  as  St.  Aubyn,  but  for 
his  confounded  pride,  was  a  very  fine  fellow, 
if  you  did  not  feel  concerning  him  as  you  do 
I  should  despise  you;  —  but  you  have  said 
what  you  ought;  so  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  smiled,  and  forgot 
what  had  passed.  But  her  son  could  .not  so 
soon  forget  this  wanton  trial  of  his  mother, 
and  the  torture  inflicted  on  himself;  but  with 
a  look  of  reproach,  which  Mr.  Hargrave  felt, 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  notice  it,  he  folded 
his  arms  in  a  sort  of  contemplative  sadness, 
and  left  the  room. 

Rut  to  return  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  White 

Cottage. 1  shall  pass  over  the  details  of 

the  succeeding  eight  years,  contenting  myself 
with  saying,  that  during  that  time  Emma's 
progress  in  acquirements  had  fully  equalled 
the  expectations  of  her  preceptors,  and  that 
her  improvement  in  temper,  from  the  firm 
though  gentle  authority  of  Mr.  Egerton,  and 
the  influence  and  example  of  St.  Aubyn,  had 
surpassed  even  their  warmest  hopes. 


Indeed,  in  that  difficult  part-of  good  temper 
which  consists  in  forbearance  and  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ill-humour  of  others,  St.  Aubyn 
was  unrivalled ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  was  never 
tired  of  dwelling  on  his  praises,  and  holding 
him  up  in  this  instance  as  an  unfailing  and 
admirable  example. 

''  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain  one  day,  piqued  perhaps  at  the 
evident  superiority  which  he  attributed  to  St. 
Aubyn  over  Emma  in  this  particular,  **  excuse 
me, — but  1  think  you  consider  Temper  as  a 
quality  of  more  importance  than  it  really  is." 

**I  am  surprised  at  such  an  opmion  from 
yon,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely, 
**  as  I  should  have  thought  that  you  must  have 
been  aware,  the  chief  part  of  your  misfortunes 
and  those  of  your  daughter  were  occasioned 
by  Temper." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  looked  down  and  sighed, 
conscience-stricken. 

**  So  far  from  agreeing  with  you,  madam," 
continued  Mr.  Egerton,  **in  what  you  have 
just  advanced,  I  consider  Temper  as  one  of  the 
most  busy  and  universal  agents  in  all  human 
actions.  Philosophers  believe  that  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  though  invisible,  is  everywhere  in 
the  physical  worid ;  so  I  believe  that  Temper 
is  equally  at  work,  though  sometimes  unseen 
except  in  its  effects,  in  the  moral  world.  Per^ 
haps  nothing  is  rarer  than  a  single  motive ;  al- 
most all  our  motives  are  compound;  and  if 
we  examine  our  own  hearts  and  actions  with 
that  accuracy  and  diffidence  which  become  us 
as  finite  and  responsible  beings,  we  shall  find 
that  of  our  motives  to  bad  actions  Temper  is 
very  often  a  principal  ingredient,  and  that  it  is 
not  unfrequenily  one  incitement  to  a  good  one. 
I  am  also  convinced,"  added  he,  **  that  the 
crimes  both  of  private  individuals  and  of  sove- 
reigns are  to  be  traced  up  to  an  uncorrected 
and  uneducated  temper  as  their  source." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  considered  this  subject 
very  carefully,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  new 
to  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  an  ac- 
cent of  uncomfortableness;  "and  you  probably 
are  right;  but  if  you  be,  how  many  then  are 
wrong !" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  the  many 
are  indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  wrong;  for 
few  persons  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much 
the  virtue,  the  dignity,  and  the  happiness  of 
life  depend  on  a  well-governed  temper.  You 
may  remember  that  the  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  in  Moliere  finds,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  he  has  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it;  and  I  have  often  observed, 
that  parents  and  preceptors  have  in  their  gift 
the  best  and  most  compendious  of  all  posses- 
sions, that  of  a  good  and  well-governed  tem- 
per, without  at  least  the  seeming  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  in  their  disposal ;  and  that  to 
watch  over  the  temper  of  a  child,  ameliorate  it 
by  salutary  or  proper  indulgence,  or  control  it 
by  salutary  restraints,  is  far,  far  more  neces- 
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sary  to  its  futare  welfkre,  than  to  .reprove  a 
fault  in  grammar,  or  to  correct  an  exercise.'* 

*'  Well,  8ir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'  edu- 
cation and  care  may  do  much ;  but  I  suppose 
you  will  allow  that  some  persons  have  tem- 
pers naturally  good, — and  there  is  no  merit  in 
that," 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Egerton  smil- 
ing; **but  there  is  great  convenience.  I  will 
allow,  as  the  contrary  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
that  there  are  persons  who  seem  to  come  into 
the  world  with  good  tempers,  and  that  there- 
fore they  have  no  more  merit  in  being  good- 
humoured  than  in  having  fine  eyes.  But  then 
what  a  world  of  trouble  they  themselves  are 
spared  !  as  they  have  no  ill-humours  to  subdue ; 
and  how  pleasant  is  an  intercourse  with  them ! 
because  you  are  not  afraid  that  their  temper, 
like  a  tiger  chained,  should  occasionally  break 
loose  and  tear  asunder  the  scarcely  well-knit 
tie  of  affection,  destroying  the  confidence  and 
comfort  of  society,  fiut  many  possess  this 
sort  of  good  temper,  which  may  be  called  the 
physical  part  of  it,  without  having  an  atom  of 
the  other  sort,  which  may  be  called  the  moral 
part." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir ;  you  are  too 
deep  for  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

'*  I  will  explain  my  meaning,  madam,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  talk  a  little  longer. — 1  own 
that  1  am  given  to  preach,  —  but  preaching 
you  know  is  my  vocation, — therefore  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  it.  I  mean  by  the  moral  part 
of  good  humour,  that  which  shows  itself  in 
bearing  with  the  ill-humour  and  provoking 
irritability  of  others ;  and  this  necessary  and 
valuable  power,  I  must  say,  is  rarely,  in  my 
opinion,  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  not  a 
good  understandinjr.  Now  St.  Aubyn  pos- 
sesses both  sorts  ofgood  temper,  and — " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "I 
thought  how  this  long  harangue  would  end ; 
namely,  in  the  introduction  of  your  favourite's 
name,  and  of  his  praises ;  but  they  are  not  new 
to  me ;  therefore,  excuse  my  staying  to  hear 
more."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room  with  a 
toss  of  the  head  and  a  quick  step ;  not  con- 
scious, perhaps,  how  much  she  herself  was  at 
that  moment  under  the  dominion  of  temper. 

Mr.  Egerton  smiled,  but  not  in  derision.  It 
was  not  for  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  had  ha- 
rangued, but  for  the  silent  and  attentive  Emma, 
who  was  present,  and  in  whose  young  and 
conscious  heart  every  word  that  he  had  ut- 
tered had  made  a  due  and  salutary  impression. 

"  Sir,"  said  Emma,  coming  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  **  pray, 
sir,  go  on  with  what  you  were  going  to  say 
about  Henry ;  for  I  like  to  hear  him  praised 
for  his  temper,  though  I  can't  help  thinking, 
sir,  that  grandmamma  does  not." 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  suppressing 
a  smile ;  "  and  what  makes  you  thinic  so  1" 

**  O !  her  look  and  her  manner,  and  I  think 
I  know  why  too;  I  think—" 
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**\Vhat  dost  thou  think,  my  dear  child  1" 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  taking  her  hand. 

**  I  think,  sir,  that  she  looks  upon  sucb 
praise  as  a  reproach  to  me ;  for  you  know, 
sir,  I  am  not  half  so  good-tempered  as  Henry 
St.  Aubyn." 

**  O  yes,  much  more  than  haff,  my  dearest 
girl,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  '*  but  1  believe 
you  are  right  in  your  observation;  and  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain  is  hurt  at  the  praise  of  Henry, 
merely  out  of  her  affection  for  you,  you  oughl 
to  love  her  the  better  for  being  so." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Emma ;  ••  but  yoa 
know  her  love  to  me  need  not  make  her  un- 
just to  others ;  and  I  am  aure  Henry  deserves 
ail  you  can  say  of  him." 

"  True,  very  true.  Well,  then  it  is  in  your 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  affec- 
tionate error,  as  you  thkik  it,  by  becoming  a» 
tractable,  as  mild,  and  as  forbearing,  as  Henry 
himself." 

"  I  will,  sir,  indeed  I  will,"  said  Emma  v 
and  Mr.  Egerton  saying  ••  I  believe  thee,  dear 
child  !"  set  out  for  his  evening  walk.  But  to 
resolve  and  to  execute  are,  alas !  very  different 
things ;  and  even  that  evening,  as  well  as  the 
next  day,  exhibited  proofs  of  Emma's  love  of 
excellence  being  stronger  than  her  power  of 
imitating  it. 

That  very  evening  Mrs.  Castlemain  invited 
Emma  to  walk  with  her  to  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  when  there,  businesi  led  the  former 
to  the  shop  of  a  milliner.  In  the  shop,  unfor- 
tunately for  Emma,  was  that  weak,  vain,  in- 
considerate woman,  the  mother  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
and  on  the  counter,  as  unfortunately,  lay  a 
straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  pale-blue  ribands. 
Emma's  eyes  were  soon  attracted  to  the  bon- 
net; which  the  shop  woman  perceiving,  she 
instantly  begged  the  young  lady  would  put  it 
on,  assuring  her  it  was  the  last  new  fashion^ 
and  amazingly  becoming.  To  resist  this  en- 
treaty was  impossible.  Emma's  own  bonnet, 
though  nearly  new,  became  immediately  of  no 
value  in  her  eyes,  especially  as  the  milliner 
and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  declared,  when  Emma 
put  on  the  new  one,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  so  becoming,  and  that  it  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  her. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  her  look  grave- 
and  unapproving ;  but  Emma  had  a  quarterly 
allowance,  and  enough  remaining  of  it  to  pay 
for  the  bonnet  at  least.  Ay ;  but  she  did  not 
want  it,  and  she  knew  that  Mr.  Egerton  and* 
Mrs.  Castlemain  would  both  disapprove  her 
incurring  so  unnecessary  an  expense.  Yet 
the  bonnet  was  so  pretty  and  so  becoming,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  advised  her  so  earnestly  to 
buy  it,  that  Emma  had  faintly  articulated- 
•*  Well,  I  think  I  must  have  it,"  when  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  who  recollected  that  Mr.  Egerton 
had  said  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the 
practice  of  self-denial  in  Emma  should  be 
passed  over,  gravely  observed, 

**You  must  please  yourself ,  Miss  Castle- 
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main,  as  I  ha^e  made  you  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  me  in  your  expenses;  but  I  must 
say,  that  if  you  are  so  extravagant  as  to  pur- 
chase, for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  a  hat 
which  you  do  not  want,  I  shall  be  very  seri- 
ously displeased/' 

Emma  s  proud  spirit  revolted  at  this  threat, 
uttered  before  so  many  witnesses ;  and  saying 
within  herself,  •*  What  signifies  mv  indepen- 
dence if  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  itr'  she  had 
half  resolved  to  disobey  her  grrandmother,  when 
her  resolution  was  completely  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  indiscreetly  and  imperti- 
nently observing, 

'*  Dear  girl !  it  does  not  signify  how  much 
she  spends !  but  do,  dear  madam,  buy  it  for 
her !  she  looks  so  beautiful  in  it !  —  1  assure 
you.  Miss  Castlemain,  my  son  Henry  says 
nothing  becomes  you  so  much  MpaMlue,*^ 

This  was  decisive ;  and  after  a  short  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination,  Emma  threw 
down  the  money  for  the  hat  on  the  counter, 
and  desired  it  might  be  put  into  the  carriage, 
which  now  came  to  the  door,  as  they  were  to 
walk  only  one  way. 

The  drive  home  was  gloomy  and  uncomfort- 
able. Mrs. Castlemain  was  too  greatly  irrita- 
ted to  speak ;  and  Emma,  to  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  having  indulged  a  refractory 
temper,  and  displeased  and  disobeyed  her 
grandmother,  added  that  of  having  unnecessa- 
rily expended  nearly  the  last  fieirthing  of  her 
allowance,forgetting  that  it  wanted  some  weeks 
to  the  quarter-day. 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  met  them  on  their  return, 
soon  discovered  that  something  unpleasant  had 
happened,  and  he  sighed  as  he  observed  that 
the  ingehuous  vivacity  which  had  sparkled  in 
Emma's  eyes  when  she  set  out  on  her  walk, 
from  having  formed  a  virtuous  resolution,  with 
the  full  intention  of  keeping  it,  was  replaced 
by  a  sullen  downcast  look,  indicative  of  self- 
upbraiding,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
failed  in  some  necessary  duty. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  and  spoke  and 
answered  in  monosyllables;  but  as  soon  as 
Emma,  tired  and  dejected,  had  retired  to  bed 
without  her  supper,  she  told  her  tale  of  griev- 
ances to  Mr.  Lgerton,  who,  though  much  mor- 
tified at  hearing  of  the  weakness  of  his  pupil, 
hoped  that  the  inconveniences  to  which  the 
want  of  money  would  expose  her,  would  at 
once  punish  and  amend  the  fieiult  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty ;  and  afler  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  would  neither 
give  nor  lend  Emma  any  money,  however  she 
might  require  it,  and  receiving  a  similar  pro- 
mise from  her  in  return,  he  could  not  help 
hinting  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  this  was  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  good  and 
yielding  temper ;  ana  he  obliged  her  to  own 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  Henry  St. 
Aubyn  would  not  have  gratified  his  own  incli- 
nations at  the  expense  of  a  frown  or  a  pang  to 
his  mother. 


*'  But,"  added  he,  ''  depend  on  it,  my  dear 
madam,  that  our  Joint  and  incessant  care  will 
at  length  succeed  in  abating,  if  we  cannot  en- 
tirely remove  this  only  fault  in  the  object  of 
our  solicitude,  and  one  entirely  owinff  to  the 
pernicious  effect  of  early  and  enoneous  nabits." 

The  next  day,  to  the  joy  of  Emma,  was  a 
day  of  splendid  sunshine;  so  much  so,  that 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  any  rain  would 
fall  during  the  day ;  and  as  this  was  the  case, 
she  looked  forward  with  all  the  delight  of  her 
age  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  in  a  beautiful  vale 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
house,  which  was  to  take  place  if  the  weather 
promised  to  be  fine  and  settled.  This  party 
was  to  consist  of  Mr.  Harerave,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, her  son,  some  younff  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  Emma.  It  was  in  order  to  look  well  on 
this  occasion  that  Emma  was  so  eager  to  have 
the  new  hat,  and  when  told  that  she  might 
prepare  for  this  promised  expedition,  as  the 
weather  would  certainly  be  good,  the  pleasure 
she  felt  on  putting  on  this  dearly  purchased 
ornament,  almost  deadened  her  regret  for 
having  disobeyed  and  displeased  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

The  place  of  their  destination  was  Wa- 
tenlath,  or  the  valley  on  the  top  of  rocks ;  a 
scene  as  beautiful  and  sequestered  as  the 
warmest  fancy  can  conceive,  and  beyond  the 

fewer  of  the  most  finished  pencil  to  describe, 
t  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, and  Emma,  should  walk  thither,  and 
meet  the  rest  of  the  p^rty  there,  they  having 
resolved  to  go  on  horseback,  as  to  them  the 
vale  was  well  known ;  but  Mr.  Egerton  and 
Emma  had  never  seen  Watenlath,  and  its  pecu- 
liar beauty  could  best  be  felt  if  approached  on 
foot,  and  by  means  of  one  particular  pathway. 

The  party  were  to  dine  in  the  valley,  and  a 
pony  well-laden  with  provisions  was  to  follow 
at  a  certain  hour. 

The  party  from  the  White  Cottage  were  to 
go  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  Keswick ;  and  at 
length  nine  o'clock,  the  time  for  setting  off", 
being  arrived,  Emma,  dressed  to  the  very 
utmost  of  her  wishes,  joined  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Mr.  Egerton,  on  the  lawn. 

''So — you  have  gotten  a  new  bonnet,  I 
see !"  observed  the  latter;  ''but  I  don't  think 
you  look  so  well  in  it  as  you  did  in  your  old 
one.  Not  that  the  hat  is  not  a  pretty  hat,  and 
the  colour  of  the  riband  becoming  to  you ;  but 
you  don't  look  so  happy  as  usual,  and  your 
countenance  has  not  that  open  vivacity  which 
I  saw  on  it  when  you  set  off*  on  your  walk 
yesterday.  Believe  me,  my  dear  girl,"  added 
Mr.  Egerton,  taking  the  hand  of  the  conscious 
and  blushing  Emma,  "  the  best  ornament  to  a 
young  woman  is  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself, 
and  a  brow  unrufiled  by  a  frown." 

This  remark,  though  well-meant,  was  per- 
haps ill-timed.  It  convinced  her  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  had  told  tales ;  and  the  resentment 
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of  the  preceding  eTening,  which  had  nearly 
subsided,  was  again  called  forth. 

Within  a  mile  of  Keswick,  one  of  the  wheels 
came  off,  and  oblij^ed  them  to  alight;  when  on 
the  road,  which  in  places  was  exceedingly 
heavy  and  dirty,  (and  against  which  Emma^s 
feet  were  fortified  by  a  pair  of  thick  shoes 
which  fastened  high  on  the  instep,  and  were 
buckled  on  one  side  by  a  pair  of  small  but  sub- 
stantial siWer  buckles,  which  had  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  grandfather,)  the  interest  of 
the  party  was  excited,  and  their  course  arrest- 
ed, by  the  sight  of  a  woman  fainting  by  the 
side  of  a  hedge,  whom  a  child,  seemingly  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  wasyainly  attempting 
^to  recover.  But  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  more 
successful  in  her  efforts;  and  when  the  poor 
creature,  whose  tattered  garments  bespoke  her 
extreme  poverty,  recover^  her  senses,  she  said 
that  she  was  a  soldier^s  widow,  and  was  tra- 
velling with  her  child  to  her  parish,  which  was 
in  Carlisle ;  but  that,  being  worn  down  with 
sorrow,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  she  had  lain  down, 
as  she  thought,  to  die  on  the  road. 

The  woman's  countenance  bore  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  her  narration ; — and  her 
auditors  listened  to  it  with  the  sincerest  com- 
passion. But  to  pitv  her  distresses  was  not 
sufficient ;  they  resolved  to  alleviate  them ; 
and  having  procured  refreshments  both  for  her 
and  her  child  from  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
they  resolved  to  walk  on  briskly  to  Iveswick, 
and  hire  a  man  and  cart  to  convey  her  to  Pen- 
rith, where  she  was  to  stay  a  night  or  two  to 
recruit  her  exhausted  strength.  Longer  time 
she  said  she  could  not  spare,  as  she  had  a  mo- 
ther on  her  death-bed,  whom  she  wished,  if 
possible,  to  see  once  more.  When  she  was 
quite  recovered,  and  was  seated  comfortably  at 
the  cottage-door,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
cart,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  took 
out  their  purses ;  and  both  not  only  relieved 
her  present  wants,  but  gave  her  money  suffi- 
cient, as  they  hoped,  to  procure  her  a  convey- 
ance as  far  as  Carlisle. 

Now  then  the  moment  was  arrived  to  fill 
the  generous  heart  of  Emma  with  sorrow,  for 
the  needless  extravagance  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  amply  re- 
venged. For  the  first  time  in  her  life  since 
she  had  money  to  bestow,  she  had  it  not  in 
her  power  to  add  her  mite  to  the  bounty  of  her 
friend  and  her  relation  ;  who,  as  soon  as  thev 
had  given  the  poor  woman  what  they  intend- 
ed, walked  forward  to  escape  from  her  thanks, 
and  hasten  the  intended  conveyance  for  her ; 
while  Emma,  sad,  mortified,  and  irresolute, 
lingered  behind,  reading,  as  she  fancied,  in  the 
sufferer's  looks,  an  expression  of  wonder  that 
she  gave  her  nothing,  and  also  of  expectation 
and  supplication. 

*'I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket,'*  said 
Emma,  mournfully ;  '*  but  I  will  borrow 
some;*'  and  having  overtaken  Mr.  Egerton, 
who  was  behind  Mrs.  Castlemain,  she  begged 


him  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  lend  her  five  shil- 
lings. 

**  1  have  no  silver,  my  dear,"  cried  he:  **  ask 
Mrs.  Castlemain."  But  tlie  latter  angrily 
turned  round  and  said  she  would  not  lend  her 
money,  as  she  did  not  deserve  it;  adding, 
**  this  is  a  proper  punishment  for  your  obstinate 
folly  and  extravagance  in  buying  what  you  did 
not  want  last  night." 

This  was  only  too  true ;  and  angnr^  sorry, 
abashed  yet  irritated,  Emma  ran  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  soon,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
lost  sight  of  her  monitors.  Immediately  she 
stooped  down,  took  out  her  old-fieishioned  silver 
buckles,  drew  the  twist  out  which  confined  her 
gloves  over  her  dimpled  elbows,  endeavoured 
as  well  as  she  could  to  re-fasten  her  shoes  by 
Ueing  them;  and  then,  as  much  impelled,  I 
fear,  by  spite  as  by  generosity,  she  entered  the 
cottage,  and  telling  the  woman  that  she  could 
not  give  her  money,  but  that  those  buckles 
were  silver,  and  would  sell  for  some,  she 
waited  neither  for  an  acceptance  nor  a  denial 
of  her  gift ;  but,  almost  afraid  to  reflect  on  what 
she  had  done,  she  ran  violently  forward  to 
overtake  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
not  liking,  however,  to  show  her  tied  shoes  in 
the  town  of  Keswick,  she  called  out  to  tell 
them  they  would  find  her  on  the  lake,  and 
turned  off  to  hasten  to  the  boat  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  the  spot  whence  they  were  to 
ascend  the  mountain ;  which  having  entered, 
she  sat  silently,  sorrowfully,  and  even  fear- 
fully ;  for  she  dreaded  the  discovery  of  what 
she  had  done,  and  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
had  more  self-government. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, with  the  expression  of  satisfied  benevo- 
lence on  their  countenances,  arrived  at  the 
boat,  having  procured  the  promised  cart  for 
the  poor  soldier's  widow.  But  the  joy  of 
both  of  them  was  soon  damped  by  observing 
the  clouded  countenance  of  Lmma,  who  could 
with  some  difficulty  contrive  to  hide  her  feet 
under  the  bench  on  which  she  was  seated. 

At  length  they  landed  near  the  foot  of  the 
Lodore  waterfall,  and  began  their  laborious 
walk ;  when  to  Mr.  Egerton's  surprise,  he  not 
only  found  that  Emma,  so  remarkable  for  the 
agility  with  which  she  used  to  climb  moun- 
tains, could  now  with  difficulty  keep  up  with 
her  companions,  and  evidently  walked  up 
with  uncomfortable  effort ;  but  that  ever  and 
anon  she  was  stooping  down  to  adjust  her 
shoes. 

•*  This  is  very  strange,"  thought  he,  turn- 
ing round  and  offering  her  his  assistance, 
(while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  nothing  im- 
peded in  her  progress,  was  nearly  out  of 
siglit;)  but  Emma  in  jo  pettish  and  peremp- 
tory a  manner  rejected  his  assistance,  and 
turned  her  back  while  she  stooped,  that  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  darted  across  his  mind ; 
and  when  she  again  turned  round,  he  saw 
that  his  suspicions  were  just.    He  said  no- 
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thin^,  however,  but  contented  himself  with  ob- 
serving Emma,  as  first  one  string  broke  and 
then  another,  till  at  last  thej  were  too  much 
broken  to  be  used  again ;  and  poor  Emma,  al- 
most crying  with  vexation^  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  straps  of  her  shoes  hanging 
loose,  and  threatening  to  throw  her  down 
every  moment.  To  add  to  her  distress,  the 
road  was  wet  and  full  of  bogs ;  and  at  last 
both  her  shoes  stuck  completely  fast  in  the 
mud,  and  unable  to  help  herself,  she  was  pre- 
cipitated forward  on  her  knees, — when  a  new 
calamity  befell  her;  for  before  she  could  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  to  prevent  it,  the  new 
hat  was  blown  off  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  and  the  blue  ribands  disfigured  with 
mud! 

In  spite  of  his  love  for  Emma,  his  compas- 
sionate vexation  at  her  distress,  and  his  self- 
command, — when  Mr.  Egerton  saw  this  last 
accident,  and  beheld  the  hat,  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  which  so 
irritated  the  poor  prostrate  Emma,  that,  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  her  from  the  ground,  she  at- 
tempted to  strike  him. 

Mr.  Egerton,  shocked,  but  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  said  with  great  calmness,  **  I 
shall  address  you,  my  dear,  in  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Greek  general  on  a  similar  provo- 
cation ;  I  shall  say  to  you,  *  Strike,  if  you 
please ;  but  hear  me  !*  " 

*^  No,  no,'*  exclaimed  the  sobbing  and  now 
subdued  Emma ;  **  hear  me,  hear  me !  I  beg 
and  entreat  your  pardon.  O  do,  do,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, forgive  me !  but  I  am  sure  1  shall  never 
forgive  myself." 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  my  dear,  and  will  not 
say  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  scarcely  re- 
gret what  has  passed ;  because  I  am  sure  that 
to  a  mind  ingenuous  and  generous  as  yours  is, 
it  will  afford  an  indelible  lesson,  and  one  for 
which  you  will  be  the  better  as  long  as  you 
live ;  besides,  I  am  well  convinced  that  your 
own  reproaches  are  more  severe,  and  will  be 
of  more  benefit,  than  any  I  should  have  the 
heart  to  address  to  you." 

**  You  are  too,  too  good,"  replied  Emma, 
almost  convulsed  with  sobs,  ana  leaning  her 
head  against  his  arm. 

"  But  recover  yourself,  my  child,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  **  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for 
you,  for  you  are  in  a  terrible  condition — shoes, 
stockings,  petticoats,  hat  covered  with  mud  !" 

"  Well,  I  must  bear  it  patiently,"  said 
Emma  meekly,  "  for  1  deserve  it  all." 

•*  Good  girl !"  said  Mr.  Egerton  affectionate- 
ly ;  and  Emma  was  able  to  look  up  once  more. 
"  But,  my  dear  girl,"  added  Mr.  Egerton,  "  let 
me  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  know  Mr. 
Hargrave,  and  you  know  that  to  tease  and  to 
torment  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  his  life ; 
and  that  I  always  hold  him  up  as  constantly 
as  an  example  to  deter,  as  I  do  his  nephew  as 
an  example  to  invite.    Then  you  will  readily 


believe  that  he  will  make  a  number  of  provok- 
ing and>  teasing  observations  on  yourdraegled 
appearance ;  but  *  forewarned,  forearmed  ;*  and 
as  you  owe  some  reparation  for  the  pain  your 
conduct  has  occasioned  me,  make  it,  by  bear- 
ing with  temper  and  calmness  the  sneers  and 
sarcasms  of  Mr.  Hargrave." 

"  I  will  try  to  obey  you,  sir,"  replied  Emma ; 
**  but  indeed  1  have  lost  all  confidence  in  my- 
self." Then  leaning  on  the  now  welcome 
arm  of  Mr.  Egerton,  Emma  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  renewed  her  walk ;  but  though  dirty 
and  fatigued  from  being  scarcely  able  to  lift 
her  feet  uom  the  slippery  and  tenacious  ground, 
her  mind  was  considerably  lightened,  and  she 
even  began  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  richly- 
wooded  rocks,  and  the  flowery  and  velvet  car- 
pet, which,  the  further  they  advanced,  still 
more  and  more  kept  spreading  under  their 
feet ;  while  the  sound  of  the  cataract  of  Lodore, 
lately  so  distinctly  heard,  grew  every  moment 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  lake  of  Keswick 
became  diminished  to  the  eye.  Yet  so  gradual 
had  been  the  ascent  that  they  had  scarcely 
perceived  it,  and  now  could  only  ascertain  its 
length  and  height  by  the  effect  exhibited  to 
the  sight.  They  now  began  to  approach  the 
expected  valley,  and  beheld  with  wonder  that 
they  were  still,  though  on  the  top  of  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  mountains  and  rocks,  and 
were  eagerly  gazing  around  them,  when  some 
of  the  party  whom  they  expected  to  join  ap- 
peared in  sight  coming  to  meet  them. 

••  Now,  Emma,  now  your  hour  of  trial  be- 

B'ns;  and  1  see  by  the  sneer  flickering  on  Mr. 
argrave's  upper  lip,  and  the  expression  of 
his  fierce  projecting  eye,  that  I  was  right  in 
my  forebodings,"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  at  this  moment  was  expa- 
tiating to  Mr.  Hargrave  on  the  great  progress 
which  Emma  had  made  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
and  even  of  Greek,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had  readily 
acceded  to  her  wish  of  learning  those  lan- 
guages, because  he  wisely  considered  that  it 
was  the  ostentatious  display  of  learning  in  a 
woman,  and  not  the  learning  itself,  that  was 
to  be  objected  to;  and  telling  Emma  that  all 
he  re(|uired  of  her  was  a  promise  never  to  quote 
a  Latin  saying,  or  talk  of  Greek  quantities,  he 
tried  to  make  her  as  good  a  classical  scholar 
as  he  did  St.  Aubyn.  And  at  this  moment, 
as  I  before  stated,  this  unlucky  moment,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  was  reporting  her  progress  to  the 
cynical  Mr.  Hargrave,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
poor  Emma  with  the  straps  of  her  shoes  hang- 
ing down,  a  draggled  frock,  and  dirty  stock- 
ings, observed,  as  many  men,  ay  and  many 
women  too,  would  have  observed  on  a  similar 
occasion — **  Yes,  madam,  I  don't  do\^t  but 
that  her  progress  has  been  considerable ;  for, 
see,  she  looks  very  like  a  learned  lady  indeed ! 
There 's  a  smart  fiirure  for  you !  Pray  admire 
her!"  ^ 

On  hearing  this,  the  eyes  of  all  the  company 
were  turned  on  Emma;  and  Henry  St.  Aubyn 
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kindiT  ran  forward  to  inqaire  what  had  hap- 
pened. '• . 

**  Bless  me !  Where  are  your  bnckles, 
EmmaV*  asked  Mrs.  Castletnain,  half  sus- 
pecting the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  Emma 
could  not  answer  her. 

"  O  !"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  I  suppose  she 
forgot  to  put  them  on ;  geniuses  cannot  attend 
to  such  trifles,  you  know  !'* 

**  You  don*t  answer  my  question,  Emma,*' 
resumed  Mrs.  Castlemain;  **Was  Mr.  Mar- 
grave's conjecture  right  1" 

'*  No,  madam,"  answered  Emma,  sobbing 
as  she  did  so ;  while  Mr.  Egerton  preserved  a 
grave  silence. 

•*  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  don't  dis- 
tress the  fair  classic,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bar- 
grave ;  "  but  let  us  return  to  the  valley,  or  we 
shall  not  see  all  its  beauties  before  dinner;" 
and  she,  suspecting  she  had  nothing  to  hear 
that  would  give  her  pleasure,  consented  to  his 
proposal;  while  Emma,  having  begged  her 
young  companions  to  walk  on  without  her, 
remained  behind  with  Henry  St.  Aubyn,  who 
declared  he  would  not  leave  her;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  was  better  pleased  to  gaze  on 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scene  alone, 
than  surrounded  by  loquacious  companions, 
walked  slowly  on  before  Emma  and  Henry, 
yet  was  not  so  far  before  them  but  that  he 
heard  their  conversation. 

**  Now  do  tell  me,  dear  Emma,"  said  Henry, 
'*  why  you  have  neither  riband  nor  buckles  in 
your  shoes ; — you  who  are  generally  so  neat 
m  your  dress !" 

*•  Why  then,  I  must  tell  you,"  replied  Em- 
ma, **  that  as  I  Uad  no  money  to  give,  I  ^ve 
my  buckles  to  a  poor  distressed  woman  whom 
I  saw  on  the  road." 

This  explanation,  so  fiatterinsf  to  the  gene- 
rous pity  of  Emma,  if  not  to  her  judgment, 
alarmed  Mr.  Egerton  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
pupil ;  and  he  listened  anxiously  for  what  was 
to  follow. 

**  Dear,  generous  girl !"  cried  Henry ;  "  so 
this  was  the  truth ;  and  yet  you  bore  my  un- 
cle's taunts  in  silence !  But  I  will  go  and 
tell  him." 

'♦  No,  no,  Henry,"  returned  Emma,  detain- 
ing him  ;  "for,  if  you  knew  a//,  I  doubt  you 
would  blame  rather  than  praise  me." 

Here  Mr.  Egerton  breathed  freely  again. 

"  Indeed !  Well,  what  is  this  dreadful  «//.?" 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  Henry,  that  I  yes- 
terday spent  my  last  shilling  most  foolishly 
and  unnecessarily;  therefore,  to  the  joy  I  be- 
lieve of  my  mother  and  Mr.  Egerton,  I  was 
punished  by  having  no  money  to  give  the  poor 
woman." 

'♦  Well,  but  you  gave  her  your  Jbuckles,  you 
know." 

'*  True ;  but  I  tried  to  borrow  some  money 
first,  and  was  refused ;  therefore  as  much  out 
of  ppite  as  charity  I  gave  her  my  buckles; 
and  now  what  do  you  think  of  me  1" 

4^  i 


Here  Mr.  Egerton  almost  bounded  forward 
with  joy. 

"Think  of  you!"  replied  Henry;  "why, 
even  more  highly  than  before,  for  so  nobly  dis- 
claiming the  praise  that  was  not  due  to  you." 

"  You  are  right,  quite  right,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Mr.  Egerton  turning  round ;  "  ingenous^ 
ness  like  this  is  a  much  rarer  c]uality  that  that 
of  a  disposition  to  relieve  distress.  I  have 
overheard  all  that  passed,  and  I  own,  Emma, 
I  am  again  proud  of  my  pupil.  But  be  not 
elated  by  this  well-earned  praise;  remember, 
you  have  still  a  terrible  defect  to  conquer — a 
defect  of  temper ;  and  that  on  the  excellence 
or  badness  6t  temper  chiefly  depends  not  only 
one's  own  but  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
come,  let  us  forget  everything  now,  except 
the  beauties  that  surround  us." 

But  Emma  pointed  sorrowfully  to  her  shoes, 
and  declared  she  must  sit  down  on  a  piece  of 
rock  near  them ;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  producing 
a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  (which 
from  principle  he  had  not  produced  before,) 
contrived,  though  rather  awkwardly,  to  fasten 
Emma's  straps  over  her  feet,  and  enable  her 
to  walk  with  less  eflfort. 

While  thus  employed,  neither  of  them  was 
conscious  of  the  disappearance  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
but  when  they  lookea  up  again  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

"  This  is  very  strange !"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"This  is  very  strange!" echoed  Emma. 

But  the  next  moment  a  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  St.  Aubyn's  absence  came  across  the 
mind  of  both,  though  neither  of  them  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  other. 

Emma  was  now  sufliciently  rested  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  her  admiration  would  let  her, 
while  Mr.  Egerton  pointed  out  to  her  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  which  met  her  eye  as  she 
advanced.  They  now  found  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  a  clear  and  rapid  river  called  the 
Lodore,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  cascade 
known  by  that  name,  which  forms  one  of  the 
great  features  on  the  shores  of  Keswick  Lake. 
The  green  and  velvet  banks  of  this  river  were 
bounded  on  either  side,  and  at  no  considerable 
distance,  by  bare,  by  wooded,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular rocks,  of  which,  as  Gilpin  ob- 
serves, the  particularity  consists  in  their  being 
nearly  as  much  asunder  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
top.  It  was  then  the  hay  season,  and  the  un- 
rivalled verdure  of  the  scene  was  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  golden  haycocks  that  were 
reared  almost  profusely  around ;  while  in 
places  the  dark  green  alder,  and  the  mountain 
ash  then  decorated  with  its  brightest  berries, 
met  across  the  stream,  and  united  their  well- 
assorted  branches.  At  some  distance  a  small 
lake  was  discoverable,  on  whose  shores  were 
scattered  a  few  white  cottages. 

Near  the  lake,  and  on  the  point  of  entering 
a  boat,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma  now  disco- 
vered their  whole  party,  and  amongst  them 
Mrs.  St.   Aubyn,    who    was  endeavouring, 
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though  evidently  she  was  angrily  repulsed 
by  her  brother,  lo  assist  him  in  getting  ready 
his  fishing-tackle,  as  the  lake  contained  ex- 
cellent trout. 

On  not  seeing  St.  Aubyn  with  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  left  him,  Mr.  Har- 
grave  angrily  desired  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  his  nephew,  that  he  was  not  there  to 
assist  him  with  his  fishing-tackle,  which  was 
entangled. 

Mr.  Egerton  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn;  —  but  that  he 
doubted  not,  when  he  returned,  he  would  be 
able  to  account  for  his  absence  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

**  Oh,  that  I  am  sure  he  will,"  said  Mrs. 
St,  Aubyn;  then  seeing  a  frown  gather  on 
her  tyrant  brother's  brow,  she  exclaimed,  glad 
to  turn  the  conversation,  **  Dear  me,  what  a 
pity  !  Why,  the  ribands  on  the  beautiful  hat 
of  Miss  Cfastlemain  are  covered  with  dirt ! 
Still,  young  ladies,  pray  look,  is  it  not  very 
becoming  1  She  would  not  have  bought  it  if 
1  had  not  persuaded  her,  and  told  her  that  I 
had  heard  it  observed  how  becoming  blue  was 
to  her." 

"So,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn!"  said  Mr.  Hargrave 
with  a  provoking  sneer;  "you  are  not  con- 
tent with  being  a  coxcomb  yourself,  but 
you  must  endeavour  to  make  one  of  a  mere 
child  1" 

"  Dear  me,  brother,  you  are  so——,"  but 
her  declaration  of  ivhat  he  was,  was  stopped 
on  her  lips  by  a  frown  so  terrible,  that  the 
poor  woman  almost  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion; while  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  sorry  to 
find  that  Emma's  obstinate  extravagance  was 
occasioned  as  much  by  the  folly  of  another  as 
by  her  own.  But  still  St.  Aubyn  came  not; 
and  his  uncle  was  so  discontented  at  his  abn 
sence,  that  nothing  pleased  him ;  nobody 
could  steer  a  boat  so  well  as  Henry,  he  de- 
clared, as  he  was  not  there  to  steer  it ;  fo|- 
had  he  been  there,  his  excellence  would  not 
have  been  allowed ;  and  afler  rowing  about 
the  lake  some  little  time,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  let  Mr.  Hargrave  endeavour  to  angle, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  him  into  good  hu- 
mour, the  party  returnea  to  shore;  and  soon 
afler,hi8  cheek  crimsoned  with  heat  and  exer- 
cise, and  Jbearing  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  Su 
Aubyn  appeared. 

"  1  thought  so,"  cried  Emma,  running  for- 
ward with  artless  delight  to  meet  him,  and 
hanging  affectionately  on  his  arm,  while  he 
told  her  the  bundle  contained  clean  stockings, 
shoes,  petticoat,  and  frock  for  her. 

"So!"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  "it  was  well 
worth  while,  was  it  noti  for  you  to  go  and 
heat  yourself  into  a  fever  in  order  to  make  a 
little  girl  clean,  who,  I  dare  say,  does  not  care 
whether  she  be  clean  or  dirty  !" 

"  But  I  do  care  very  much,  sir,"  said  Em- 
ma; "and  I  am  sure  I  am  so  obliged  to 
Henry " 


"  It  is  more  than  1  am,"  muttered  his  uncle; 
"  but  I  am  always  to  be  last  served." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure,  brother,"  observed  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  "  Henry  is  always  ready  to  wait 
on  you  ;  and  it  was  only  his  good  nature  that 

led  him  to ,  for  I  am  sure  Henry  is  the 

sweetest  and  most  obliging  temper !" 

"That  he  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
giving  Henry  her  hand ;  "  and  this  is  a  proof 
of  it."  And  so  said  all  the  young  ladies,  aud 
Mr.  Egerton  too. 

This  praise  of  his  now  well-grown  nephew, 
and  for  a  quality  which  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
conscious  that  he  did  not  himself  possess, 
either  in  reality  or  reputation,  was  more  than 
he  could  bear,  as  he  had  already  begun  to  be 
so  jealous  of  his  nephew's  virtues,  and  the 
general  love  which  tney  excited,  that  he  felt 
a  sort  of  malevolent  consolation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  complete  dependence  on  him,  and 
on  his  will. 

"  Come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  fiat* 
tery,  if  you  please,"  he  angrily  exclaimed; 
"  the  boy  is  a  good  boy  enough,  but  no  such 
paragon  as  you  represent  him  to  be." 

St.  Aubyn,  more  gratified  by  the  praise  he 
had  received  than  wounded  by  his  uncle's  un- 
graciousness, now  attempted  to  turn  the  dis- 
course by  following  Emma,  who  was  going 
into  an  adjacent  cottage  to  change  her  dress ; 
and  producing  a  paper  he  said,  "  Here,  dear 
Emma,  here  is  some  blue  riband  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  dirty  one; — pray  accept  it  as  a 
present  from  me.' — And  while  Emma  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  dimpled  cheek  received 
this  new  proof  of  Henry's  kindness,  Mr.  Har- 
grave, who  had  overheard  him,  observed  with 
a  look  of  more  than  common  malice, 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  find  you  are 
rich  enough  to  make  pretenta,^^ 

"This  is  a  present,"  said  Mr.  Egerton 
eagerly,  "  which  /  must  beg  leave  to  maxe  my 
young  pupil, — and  not  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  as  1 
know  that,  if  the  riband  be  my  gift,  it  will  re- 
call to  her  mind  some  events  of  this  day,  from 
the  recollection  of  which  1  trust  she  will  ne- 
ver cease  to  derive  improvement." 

"  I  daie  not  dispute  this  matter  with  you," 
replied  Henry  timidly,  "as  your  right  is  so 
much  beyond  mine;  but,  dear  sir,"  said  he  in 
a  whisper,  "do  tell  her  that  what  I  have  done 
was  meant  as  a  reward  for  her  ingenuous' 
fiew." 

In  a  short  time  after,  and  before  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  the  pleasant  tone  of  spirits 
which  it  inspirtd  had  begun  to  pall  upon  the 
feelings,  and  to  allow  any  sensation  of  hun- 
ger to  prevail  amongst  the  party,  Mr.  Har- 
grave proposed  having  dinner ;  and  as  he  was 
generally  conscious  of  being  the  richest  in- 
dividual in  company,  (an  advantage  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,)  his  proposals  were  usu- 
ally uttered  in  the  tone  of  commands. — Mrs. 
Castlemain,  indeed,  had  some  right  to  oppose 
his  will ;  but  she  was  on  this  occasion  willing 
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to  accede  to  it,  in  hopes  that  he  might  eat 
himself  into  grood  humour ;  dinner  therefore 
was  served  up  as  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Hargrave 
expressed  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 

But  the  angry  particles  of  a  bad  temper, 
when  once  they  have  begun  to  effervesce,  do 
not  soon  subside  again.  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
still  dissatisfied;  the  meat-pie  was  too  salt, 
the  fruit-pie  too  sweet,  the  potted  char  wanted 
seasoning,  and  the  home-brewed  ale  wanted 
strength.  Every  word  from  his  poor  depend- 
ent sister  called  forth  from  him  an  expression 
of  insulting  contempt;  while  his  nephew, 
whom  he  could  not  even  pretend  to  despise, 
was  treated  by  him  with  sullen  disregard. 

*•*  He  is  nothing  but  an  old  baby,*'  whisper- 
ed Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

"True,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  "but  re- 
member that  all  this  disgusting  conduct  is  the 
efiect  of  temper;  and  be  warned  by  his  exam- 
ple!" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Hargrave  asked  Emma 
to  help  him  to  some  tart  which  stood  near  her; 
and  in  her  haste  to  comply  with  his  request, — 
a  haste  perhaps  occasioned  by  her  conscious- 
ness of  having  just  spoken  of  him  in  a  degrad- 
ing manner, — she  unfortunately  spilt  some  of 
the  juice  on  the  table-cloth,  which  happened  to 
be  his ;  and  this  trifling  accident  irritated  him 
so  much  that  he  exclaimed, 

"  Pshaw  \  I  might  have  known  better  than 
to  have  employed  you  to  help  me,  as  geniuses 
are  above  knowing  how  to  do  common 
things." 

Henry  blushed  with  indignation  at  this 
coarse  speech,  and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  ready 
to  resent  it;  but  Emma  meekly  replied, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  awkwardness,  sir, 
as  I  wish  to  do  every  thing  well.  I  am  cer- 
tainly a  bad  carver,  but  I  will  try  to  become  a 
good  one." 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry  looked  at  each  other 
with  an  expression  of  mutual  satisfaction 
while  she  said  this;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
looking  proudly  around  her,  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Emma,  for  you  can 
retnm  good  for  evil,  and  that  is  better  than 
bein^  a  good  scholar,  as  you  certainly  are." 

"  But  is  she  a  good  workwoman  ?  and  can 
she  make  a  pudding  or  a  piel"  cried  the  im- 
placable Mr.  Hargrave. 

•*  No,  sir  ;  but  I  can  learn — ^" 

"Can  learn!  —  But  will  you  1  would  you 
not  think  such  things  beneath  you  1" 

*•  I  am  sure,  sir,"  cried  Henry  eagerly, "  Miss 
Castlemain  has  too  much  good  sense  to  think 
it  beneath  her  to  be  useful." 

•*  I  did  not  speak  to  you,  you  puppy*"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  What  says  Miss  Cas- 
tlemain herself  1" 

**  That  time  will  discover  how  justly  Henry 
I  Sl  Aubyn  answered  for  me."  And  Mr.  Har- 
I  grave,  pleased  at  the  trimming  which,  as  he 
I  boasted  aflerwards,  he  had  given  these  uncom- 
I  mon  folks,  was  tolerably  good-humoured  the 


rest  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this  change  lost  upon 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  for  it  had  an  agreeable 
effect  on  their  spirits.  So  paralyzing  is  the 
influence  that  one  splenetic,  sullen,  and  unami- 
able  person  in  company  has  on  that  company  ! 

Mr.  Hargrave,  now  deigning  to  be  agreeable, 
offered  Mrs.  Castlemain  his  arm,  and  even 
complimented  her  on  wearing  well ;  while  Mr. 
Egerton  offered  his  to  the  now  loquacious  and 
simpering  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who,  no  longer 
awed  by  the  dark  and  frowning  brow  of  her 
brother,  began  to  play  off  all  the  artillery  of 
her  airs  and  graces  on  the  unconscious  Mr. 
Egerton. 

Little  indeed  did  he  think  that  even  the 
vanity  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  have  imagined 
his  affection  for  his  amiable  pupil  Henry  was 
at  all  increased  by  admiration  of  his  mother ; — 
yet  such  was  this  weak  woman's  belief;-— 
and  while  with  the  common  care  and  attention 
of  a  gentleman  he  handed  her  over  broken 
pieces  of  rock,  or  little  rivulets  difficult  to 
cross,  which  ever  and  anon  obstructed  their 
path,  she  fancied  his  supporting  grasp  was 
one  of  overflowing  tenderness;  and  if  he 
sighed,  she  sighed  audibly  in  return. 

"  What  a  countenance  that  young  man  has !" 
cried  Mr.  Egerton,  as  Henry  bounded  past,  and 
smiled  on  them  as  he  went. 

"  He  has  indeed,"  simpered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ; 
adding,  with  affected  and  hesitating  timidity, 
"  Do  you  see  any  likeneu?  Some  people  say 
that " 

"  A  likeness !  O  yes,  I  do  indeed^  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Egerton  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  I 
do  indeed  see  his  likeness  to  one  very  dear  to 
me;"  —  for  he  concluded  she  alluded  to  her 
husband's  cousin,  Clara  Ainslie,  whose  image 
was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  whose 
name  he  thought  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  £rom  delicacy 
forbore  to  mention. 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  likeness  yourself,  dear 
madam  f"  asked  he,  pressing  her  arm  gently 
as  he  spoke. 

•*  Why — yes,"  replied  the  lady, «'  I  believe  I 
do ;  but  1  must  be  a  oad  judge  you  know—*' 

"  You  are  too  modest,"  rejoined  Mr.  E^r- 
ton,  again  pressing  her  arm  kindly,  and  hoping 
she  would  gently  Jiint  some  praise  of  his  re- 
gretted love ;  but  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  only  pressed 
his  arm  in  return,  and  he  felt  the  action  to  be 
an  expression  of  her  sympathy  in  his  affliction 
and  sorrows;  which  being  recaHed  to  his  mind 
by  this  supposed  allusion  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's, 
he  fell  into  a  melancholy  reverie,  mistaken  by 
his  companion  for  a  tender  one,  with  her  for 
its  object.  But  at  length,  tired  of  his  long 
and  unnecessary  silence,  she  ventured  to  ex- 
press to  him  how  happy  she  esteemed  her  son 
in  having  found  in  him  such  a  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor, nay  even  ^father,  as  it  were. 

"  A  father !"  cried  Mr.  Egerton  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  suddenly  starting  from  his  reverie ; 
"  you  say  well,  madam ;  I  hope  I  shall  one 
day  or  other  prove  a  father  to  him  !" 
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"  Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  St.  Auby  n,  affectedly 
disengaging  her  arm  from  Mr.  Egerton's,  for 
she  thought  this  speech  amounted  to  little  less 
than  an  oflfer  of  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Egerton, 
wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  heard  not  her  ex- 
clamation, neither  was  he  conscious  of  the  de- 
licate scruple  which  unlocked  her  arm  from 
his,  nor  of  the  action  itself; — and  seeing  Emma 
before  him  evidently  waiting  for  his  approach, 
he  walked  hastily  forward ;  then  taking  her 
under  his  arm,  he  left  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  walk 
alone, — but  at  the  same  time  to  hope  also ;  as 
she  attributed  his  abrupt  departure  from  her 
to  the  fear  of  having  discloseci  too  much  of  his 
intentions  on  so  short  an  acquaintance;  and 
she  earnestly  wished  she  had  let  her  arm  re- 
main where  it  was.  But  she  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  regaining  the  station  which  she  had 
lost;  for  when  the  party,  who  all  walked 
home,  reached  the  town  of  Keswick,  they 
separated  and  went  to  their  respective  homes ; 
and  as  Mr.  Egerton  before  he  entered  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  carriage  which  met  them  at  Kes- 
wick, bowed  low  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  without 
lookinff  her  in  the  (ace,  the  tenderness  which 
she  had  thrown  into  her  last  look  was  wholly 
thrown  away ;  but  she  mused  for  hours  after 
on  her  prospect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  had  in  fancy  made  him  exchange 
his  greyish  unpowdered  locks  for  an  auburn 
Brutus. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eorerton,  wholly  unsuspi- 
cious of  his  power  and  of  the  dangerous  hopes 
which  his  words  and  attentions  had  excited, 
was,  together  with  Mrs.  Castlemain,  convers- 
ing with  Emma  on  the  errors  which  she  had 
committed  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and 
the  virtues  with  which  she  had  made  amends 
for  that  error;  while  Emma,  penitent  yet 
pleased,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  pro- 
mised to  turn  the  events  of  that  day  to  profit 
the  most  unfailing. 

The  next  day  Henry,  being  obliged  to  go  to 
Penrith  on  business  for  his  uncle,  did  not  at- 
tend at  the  usual  hour  for  lessons;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  observing  that  Emma  was  very  ab- 
sent, desired  to  know  the  reason.  On  which 
she  confessed  that  she  thought  herself  pledged 
to  learn  those  branches  of  housewifery  which 
Mr.  Hargrave  had  reproached  her  for  not 
knowing. 

"I  have  no  objection,"  sai«l  Mr.  Egerton, 
smiling,  *'  to  your  close  initiation  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry,  pro- 
vided the  motives  for  learning  them  be  good 
ones ;  —  but  if  your  only  motive  be  a  wish  to 
triumph  over  a  splenetic  old  man,  I  object  to 
it;  for  then  it  would  be  only  yinir  temper 
taking  its  revenge  on  At>." 

"  I  own,"  replied  Emma,  blushing,  "  that  I 
should  like  to  prove  to  him  that  the  fair  classic 
can  be  useful ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  had 
a  painful  feeling  of  $hame  during  Mr.  Har- 
grave^s  coarse  speech,  from  the  consciousness 
how  little  I  knew  of  what  I  have  ohen  heard 


that  all  women  should  know ;  therefore  for  my 
own  sake,  1  wish  to  learn  all  a  woman's  learn- 
ing." 

**  And  so  you  shall,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
'*  as  it  is  for  your  own  gratification ;  for  if  you 
wished  for  it  on  any  other  account,  you  would 
be  terribly  disappointed.  Men,  and  women 
too,  scarcely,  if  ever,  part  with  certain  preju- 
dices ;  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes,  if  they  once  find  out  that  you  have  learn- 
ing and  talents,  they  will  still  taunt  you  with 
the  reproach  of  being  a  slattern,  and  ignorant 
of  every  thing  which  it  is  necessary  and  be- 
coming for  women  to  learn.  And  yet,  though 
in  trifles  like  these  prejudice  is  so  difficult  to 
be  eradicated,  we  sit  and  wonder  at  the  slow 
progress  we  make  in  eradicating  prejudices  of 
a  more  important  and  pernicious  tendency." 

"  And  is  the  world  so  full  of  prejudice  then  1" 
asked  Emma,  sorrowfully. 

"  More  than  you  can  imagine,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton ;  **  but  still  in  some  respects  mercy 
and  justice  have  triumphed  over  it." 

Here  they  were  most  unexpectedly  and  pain- 
fully interrupted ;  and  Emma  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  how  true  it  is,  that  when  once  we  have 
committed  a  fault,  however  trifling,  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  what  may  be  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  that  single  error. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  ran  into  the  room,  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  '*  There, 
Miss  Castlemain !  see  the  effect  of  your  pre- 
posterous generosities !  There,  read  and  trem- 
ble." 

Emma  did  read,  and  did  tremble;  for  the 
letter  was  an  official  letter  from  Penrith,  stat- 
ing that  a  poor  woman  had  oflfered  a  pair  of 
silver  buckles  for  sale  there,  on  the  inside  of 
which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Bellenden ; 
and  that,  on  being  asked  how  she  came  by 
them,  she  had  said  that  a  young  lady  who  had 
no  money  in  her  pocket  had  given  her  the 
buckles  out  of  her  shoes;  and  that  this  story 
had  appeared  so  improbable,  that  the  silver- 
smith concluded  she  had  either  taken  the 
buckles  from  the  young  lady's  person  by  vio- 
lence, or  had  stolen  them  in  some  other  way ; 
and  had  therefore  carried  the  woman  before  a 
magistrate ;  who  having  on  inauiry  found  out 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain  of  the  White  Cottage 
had  hired  the  cart  in  which  she  came  to  Pen- 
rith, had  committed  her  till  further  information 
could  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  her- 
self; and  she  was  requested  to  send  such  in- 
formation directly. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  clamorous  grief  of  Emma  on  this  unex- 
pected consequence  of  her  foolish  conduct;  or 
her  frantic  eagferness  to  set  off  immediately  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  woman,  whom  she  had 
not  only  been  the  means  of  exposing  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  committed  as  a  felon,  but 
who  might  probably  be  prevented  by  the  delay 
from  reaching  Carlisle  time  enough  to  see  her 
mother  before  she  died.    But  Mrs.  Castlemain 
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and  Mr.  Egerton  were  just  as  eager  to  go  as 
Erama  herself  was ;  and  soon,  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  them,  they  were  on  the 
road  to  Penrith.  In  the  meanwhile  the  story 
of  the  poor  woman's  commitment  and  its  cause 
was  told  to  Henry  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Penrith  that 
morning;  and  he,  filled  with  pity  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  grief  for  what  Emma  would  feel  on 
the  occasion,  ran  immediately  to  the  magis- 
trate who  was  then  sitting  in  court,  to  tell  all 
he  knew  on  the  subject,  and  exculpate  the 
poor  woman.  But  unfortunately  Mrs.  St. 
Atibyn  went  with  him;  and  while  Henry  was 
telling  his  story  to  the  magistrates,  she  was 
relating  the  same  at  the  door  of  the  hall  to  the 
crowd  that  was  collected ;  while,  pleased  to 
be  listened  to,  and  as  she  thought  admired, 
she  dwelt  with  raptures  on  the  noble  genero- 
sity of  Emma ;  describing  her  as  an  angel  not 
only  in  mind  but  person,  till  she  worked  up 
her  audience  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Emma,  and  of  pity,  for  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  so  unjustly  confined,  that 
they  huzzaed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  declared 
they  would  huzza  Emma  as  soon  as  she  ar- 
rived. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  so  delighted  at  this 
homage  paid  to  her  eloquence,  that  she  went 
on  haranguin?,  flattering  herself  all  the  time 
that  she  should  be  exalted  by  it  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  and  that  he  would  feel  the 
greatest  gratitude  towards  her,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  his  pupiPs  receiving  so  public  a 
tribute  to  her  virtue ;  and  she  was  waving  her 
white  hand  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  expatiat- 
ing on  the  duty  and  charm  of  charity  to  the 
poor,  when  the  party  from  the  White  Cottage 
stopped  at  the  hall,  and  beheld  the  delighted 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

*•  I  wonder  what  that  fool  is  about !"  said 
Mr.  Egerton  in  no  kind  tone  of  voice  ;  for  he 
had  taken  alarm  at  seeing  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
directing  the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  car- 
riage; and  his  brow  assumed  a  frown  almost 
terrific,  when,  as  soon  as  he  lifted  out  the 
trembling  Emma,  the  crowd  greeted  her  with 
three  loud  huzzas;  while  the  self-satisfied 
simper,  nods,  and  glistening  eyes  of  Mrs.  St. 

I  Aubyn  explained  at  once  the  cause  and  the 

lefiect. 

j     **0   that  grinning  idiot!"    muttered   Mr. 

i  Egerton,  as  he  hurried    the    confused   Mrs. 

I  Castlemain  and  the  weeping  Emma  through 

'  the  crowd  ;  while  the  latter,  seeing  instead  of 
the  angelic  beauty  whom  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's 
description  had  led  them  to  expect,  a  pale  girl 
with  blubbered  eyes  and  discoloured  cheeks, 
could  not  help  muttering,  '*  Well,  1  see  no 
beauty  in  her,  howsomever." 

"But  handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
said  one ;  and  *'  That  is  the  good  young  lady 
that  gave  her  buckles  to  the  poor  woman  out 

of  her  own  shoes,"  was  whispered  on  every 

side ;  while  poor  Emma  wanted  to  stop  and 


assure  them  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  good 
character  they  ^ve  her. 

"  My  dear  prl,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  **  you 
must  bear  in  silence  this  new  but  severe  pun- 
ishment to  an  ingenuous  mind  like  yours,  that 
of  being  praised  undeservedly." 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  had  but  just  finished  his 
story  when  the  party  arrived  in  the  court, 
where  Emma  was  again  received  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  but  she  had  not 
lon^  to  undergo  the  pain  of  interrogatories  and 
praises.  The  poor  woman  was  soon  discharg- 
ed, and  she  was  made  ample  amends  for  the 
disgrace,  delay,  and  terror  she  had  undergone* 
by  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  send 
her  in  a  light  open  chaise  to  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  undertook  to  procure  this 
chaise,  and  see  the  soldier's  widow  comfortably 
settled  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  neces- 
sary to  defray  expenses  had  been  deposited  by 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  they  hastened  from  the  court, 
the  self-judged  Emma  being  eager  to  hide  her 
confusion  in  the  carriage.  Accordingly  they 
passed  so  rapidly  along  to  it,  their  speed  being 
hastened  by  a  renewal  of  the  shouts,  that  Mrs. 
Sl  Aubyn,  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  had  been  too  much  elated  with  the  atten- 
tion she  excited  there  to  follow  her  friends  into 
the  court,  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  them,  which  for  two  reasons  she 
earnestly  desired ;  the  first  was,  that  she  might 
show  her  intimacy  with  the  lady  who  arrived 
in  a  carriage-and-four;  and  the  second  was, 
her  wish  to  borrow  money  of  one  of  the  party 
to  give  the  lower  order  of  the  crowd  which  she 
had  collected  round  her,  some  of  whom  had 
seemed  to  hope  her  ladyship  would  give  them 
something  to  drink  her  health,  and  had  certainly 
lost  a  little  of  their  respect  for  her  when  she 
declared  she  had  (as  was  usually  the  case 
with  her)  no  money  in  her  pocket.  "  But," 
added  she,  mortified  to  observe  the  almost 
contemptuous  expression  of  countenance  which 
her  avowal  called  forth,  **  I  can  borrow  some 
of  my  friends  when  they  come  out" 

But  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  they  passed  her  and  drove 
off*.  However,  she  knew  she  could  procure 
some  from  her  son,  "the  best  of  sons,"  who 
would  soon  appear. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  market-day,  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  was  increased  by  several  farm- 
ers whom  curiosity  had  led  to  the  spot,  and 
whom  the  love  of  fun  kept  there  when  they 
heard  all  that  had  been  communicated  by  the 
loquacious  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  who,  while  she 
went  on  to  dwell  on  her  son's  great  kindness 
in  hastening  to  relieve  the  poor  woman  before 
the  parties  concerned  arrived,  applauded  by 
clapping  of  hands,  and  sometimes  cried  "  .Ane^ 
cor^^  in  a  manner  so  evidently  intended  to  ridi- 
cule her,  that  she  began  to  feel  the  impropriety 
of  her  situation,  and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of 
St.  Aubyn,  who  had  been  detained  by  an  unex- 
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pected  ctrcomstance.  While  he  was  endeav- 
ouring in  the  sword-room  to  hire  a  chaise  of  a 
person  present;  an  attorney,  who  was  always 
on  the  watch  for  jobs  of  the  sort,  took  the  poor 
woman  aside,  and  informed  her  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  silversmith  for  false  im- 
prisonment, which  St.  Aubyn  overhearing,  he 
eagerly  interfered  to  prevent  a  proceeding 
which  was,  he  thought,  both  unnecessary  and 
unjust.  Nor  did  the  sufferer,  worn  down  as 
she  was  with  sickness  as  well  as  sorrow,  feel 
any  inclination  to  reveng^e  herself,  especially 
when  the  silversmith,  in  order  to  make  her 
some  compensation  for  the  distress  which  his 
ideas  of  duu  had  occasioned  her,  came  for- 
ward and  oflered  to  send  her  in  his  own  chaise 
to  Carlisle  free  of  all  expense;  and  begged 
that  the  money  deposited  by  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
should  be  given  to  her  for  other  uses.  To  this 
proposal  St.  Aubyn  jrladly  acceded,  and  the 
lawyer  had  the  roortincation  of  losinor  his  job, 
and  of  seeing  those  whom  he  hoped  to  make 
enemies,  part  as  friends.  At  length  St.  Aubyn 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  his  mother  saw  him, 
she  joyfully  exclaimed,  "  There  he  is !  there 
is  my  son !"  On  which  one  of  the  group  archly 
cried,  *'  Come  then,  let  us  huzza  the  beat  nf 
sonsf^*  and  St.  Aubyn,  to  his  infinite  confusion 
and  surprise,  was  greeted  by  loud  huzzas. 

••  What  is  the  reason  of  this  V*  said  he  to  his 
mother,  and  looking  fiercely  round  on  the  mob. 

'*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,''  replied  she,  at  that 
moment  seeing  to  her  great  relief  the  horse 
and  chaise  come  to  the  door,  in  which  they 
were  to  return  home ;  "  only  do  lend  me  five 
shillings,  that's  all ;"  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
Henry  obeyed  her,  and  entered  the  chaise, 
into  which  she  immediately  followed,  throw- 
ing the  money  amidst  the  crowd  as  she  did  so. 

This  action  immediately  gave  rise  to  such 
violent,  repeated,  and  loud  acclamations  from 
the  populace,  that  the  horse  took  fright  and 
ran  with  alarming  violence  through  the  town 
and  along  ^e  road,  till  he  overtook  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  carriage,  which  he  passed,  and  soon 
after,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  shock,  St. 
Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  gig  nearly  broken  to  pieces. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Egerton,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  support  themselves  from  terror,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  were  greatly  relieved  by  seeing 
St.  Aubyn  unhurt  running  to  raise  his  terrified 
and  neariy  fainting  mother. 

"Lean  on  me,  my  dear  madam,"  cried 
Mr.  Egerton,  seeing  St.  Aubyn  too  much 
alarmed  to  be  of  much  use ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, who  even  then  was  sufificiently  alive  to 
certain  impressions  to  be  aware  of  the  affec- 
tionate anxiety  with  which  Mr.  Egerton 
spoke,  threw  herself  on  his  arm,  and  leaned 
against  his  shoulder  with  such  prompt  and 
energetic  obedience,  that  his  fears  subsided, 
and  he  was  well  convinced  that  by  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  salts  she  would  soon  be 


herself  again.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ;  after 
a  little  hysterical  laughing  and  crying,  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  resigned  the  support  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, and,  relinquishing  the  cold  and  trembling 
hand  of  her  still  terrified  son,  began  to  set 
her  dress  to  rights,  and  to  replace  the  flaxen 
ringlets,  that  had  wandered  from  her  forehead 
to  her  ear. 

"  But  Where's  my  bonnet  1"  she  exclaimed. 
And  when  it  was  brought  to  her,  covered 
with  dirt  and  completely  spoiled,  "  I  am  glad 
of  this,"  said  she,  as  she  surveyed  its  dis- 
coloured beauties ;  **  I  have  now  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  get  a  new  one ;  and  I  shall  get  one 
like  yours,  my  dear,"  she  added,  addressing 
Emma ;  while  St.  Aubyn,  deeply  blushing, 
turned  away. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  broken 
whiskey!"  asked  Mr.  Egerton.  "We  can 
take  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  the  carriage  with  us  ; 
and  as  the  hors^  will  soon  be  caught  and 
brought  back,  Henry  can  ride  it  home.  The 
chaise  is  then  our  only  difiiculty." 

••  1  must  get  it  taken  back  to  Penrith,"  re- 
plied St.  Aubyn,  "  and  cause  it  to  be  mended 
as  hsi  as  possible,  or  my  uncle  will  never  for- 
give me." 

"  Bless  me !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  •'  and 
must  I  go  home  without  you,  Henry  1  I  am 
sure  I  dare  not  face  my  brother  unsupported 
and  alone.  He  will  be  so  angry  about  his 
ugly  old  chaise." 

"  O  we  will  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain ;  "  and  perhaps  our  presence  will  be 
some  restraint  on  him."  And  Henry  and  his 
mother  being  both  relieved  by  this  promise, 
the  former  went  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house 
in  search  of  assistance  to  remove  the  broken 
carriage,  and  the  latter  took  her  seat  in  ther 
cfiariot  of  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  took  place  during 
the  ride  to  Vale-House,  rarely  broken  in  upon 
even  by  the  loquacious  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  dread  of  her  brother's  anger  was  the  feel- 
ing continually  uppermost,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  not  as  yet  recovered  the  terror 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  overturn.  But  at  length,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton begged  to  know  what  had  frightened  the 
horse. 

"  O,  the  people's  shouting." 

"And  why  did  they  shout  1' 

"  Why,  the  first  time  they  shouted  because 
they  saw  Henry,  and  were  pleased  with  him 
on  account  of  his  kindness  in  going  to  try  to 
exculpate  the  poor  woman." 

"  But  how  came  they  to  know  that  he  had  | 
been  so  kind  1" 

"  Because because  I  told  them." 

"And  how  did  they  know  him  when  they 
saw  him  1" 

"  Because  I  said  it  was  he ;  and  my  son, 
the  best  of  sons ;  so  then  they  huzzaed  him." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  explained  why  they 
shouted  so  as  to  frighten  the  horses  1" 
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**  O  that  was  because  I  gave  them  five  shil- 
lings." 

"So  then,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "they 
were  resolved  you  should  have  your  money *8 
worth  of  huzzas.  And  now,  madam,  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  why  we  were  greeted  in 
the  same  noisy  way  ;  was  that  owing  to  you 
tool" 

"  It  was,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  drawing 
up  her  head  and  smiling  with  satisfaction  as 
she  informed  Mr.  Egerton  of  the  obligation 
which  his  pupil  owed  her;  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  how  lavish  she  had  been  in 
the  praise  of  the  abashed  an^  humble  Emma. 
"And  you  said  all  thisV*  they  all  three 
asked  at  once;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  con- 
vinced they  were  filled  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  answered,  "  Yes,  and  a  great  deal 
more,"  with  such  a  simple,  confiding,  and 
self-admiring  expression  on  her  distended 
mouth,  that,  even  more  amused  by  her  folly 
than  angry  at  its  disagreeable  conse<]uences« 
Mr.  Egerton  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Emma 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  gazed  on  them  with  won- 
der.    Instead   of  thanks,  to  be  repaid  with 
!  laughter ! — but  she  was  too  good-humoured  to 
i  resent  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  laughed 
.  as  much  as  they  did,  though  why  she  did  not 
exactly  know.    They  gave  no  explanation, 
and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  did  not  demand  one ;  but 
'  conceiving  the  business  of  the  shouting  to  be 
a  better  joke  than  she  had  fancied  it,  she  felt 
satisfied  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  and  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Egerton*s  pride  was  grati- 
fied by  what  had  happened,  though  he  was  too 
politic  to  acknowleage  it. 

But  the  white  chimneys  of  the  Vale-House 
now  began  to  appear  in  sight;  and  Mr.  Eger- 
i  ton,  who  wishra  Mr.  Hargrave  to  remain  ig- 
'  norant  if  possible  of  their  journey  to  Penrith 
and  its  disagreeable  cause,  proposed  that  tliey 
'  should  dismiss  the  carriage,  as  it  was  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way; 
a  plan  highly  approved  of  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
as  she  hoped  by  that  means  to  enter  the  house 
unobserved,  and  change  her  dirty  and  disor- 
dered dress  before  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Har? 
graye.  Accordingly  they  alighted,  and  walked 
to  the  house,  which  they  entered  by  a  back 
door ;  but  not  unperceived  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
who,  being  in  an  adjoining  parlour,  called  his 
trembling  sister,  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
appear  before  him,  leaning  for  support  on  Mr. 
Egerton,  he  having  engaged  to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  strange  appearance,  and  of  the 
absence  of  Henry. 

"Heyday!  whom  have  we  here?"  cried 
Mr.  Hargrave.  "I  did  not  expect  so  much 
good  company.  And  why  this  extraordinary 
humility  of  coming  in  at  the  back  door  1  Well, 
where  is  Henry? — What!  not  a  word  1  And 
you  all  look  as  glum  as  if  you  had  just  come 
nrom  a  funeral." 


"  We  were  very  near  being  present  at  a 
death,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely. 

"  A  death !  What  do  you  mean  f  No  acci- 
dent to  Henry,  I  hope  t" 

"No,  thank  God!  no  serious  accident." 

"  Nor  to  me  neither,  as  it  happened,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  As  it  happened ! — Ah !  and  now  I  look 
again,  your  wig  is  on  one  side,  old  girl,  and 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  bloom.  And, 
why,  *sdeath!  you  have  been  in  the  miref 
madam !" 

"  I  have  indeed,  I  have  been  overturned.*^ 

"  Overturned ! — No  harm  come  to  my  horse 
and  gig,  I  hope  1" 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  afraid  to  answer 
"  Yes,"  thought  it  best  to  give  way  to  a  gen- 
tle hysteric;  she  had  known  such  an  expe- 
dient succeed  with  her  husband,  and  she  had 
a  mind  to  try  it  on  her  brother.  But  scarcely 
had  she  begun  to  raise  a  few  notes,  when  Mr. 
Hargrave  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  in  a  pail  of 
water. 

"Good  heavens!  what  fori"  cried  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

"  For  my  sister,"  he  coolly  replied ;  "  to 
souse  her, — that  *8  all." 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  turned  round  indig- 
nantly to  reprove  him  for  his  brutality,  he  saw 
to  his  infinite  surprise  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
was  quite  recovered. 

"There!"  said  Mr.  Hargrave  exuUingly, 
"now  am  I  not  a  good  physician? — I  have 
known  St.  Aubyn  on  such  occasions  send  for 
a  surgeon,  and  wine,  and  brandy,  and  harts- 
horn, and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  almost 
go  into  a  responsive  and  sympathetic  hysteric 
himself; — while  madam  kicked  and  squalled 
very  much  at  her  ease.  —  But  1,  you  see,  had 
no  sooner — " 

Here  he  paused ;  for  real  tears,  the  tears  of 
wounded  sensibility,  now  coursed  each  other 
down  his  poor  6ister*s  cheek,  as  she  recol- 
lected the  tendemesss  of  her  husband,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  coarseness  of  her  bro- 
ther ; — while  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 

"It  is  cruel  in  you  to  remind  me  of  that 
fond  indulgence  which  I  have  lost  for  ever, 
and  which  the  behaviour  I  now  experience 
serves  to  endear  to  me  every  day  more  and 
more." 

"  Humph !  well  put,  that,"  replied  Mr.  Har- 
grave; "and  1  liue  to  see  you  cry  for  St. 
Aubyn,  for  he  deserved  it  from  you ;  though 
he  was  a  confounded  proud  fellow,  and  I  hate 
pride. — But  come,  now  let  us  hear  about  the 
accident;  are  my  horse  and  gig  safe?  I  ask 
you." 

"  Your  horse  is,  I  hope ; — but  your  gig — " 

"  Is  broken  to  pieces,  I  suppose  1" 

"Not  quite." 

"Not  quite!!  'sdeath !  I  had  rather— but 
how  did  it  happen  ?" 

"The  horse  ran  away,"  si^id  Mr.  Egerton, 
"  and  threw  your  nephew  and  sister  out,  and 
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broke  the  chaise,  which  Mr.  St.  Aabyn  has 
taken  to  be  mended  !*' 

"The  horee  ran  away!  That  must  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  driver;  for  he  is  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  not  given  to  such  freaks.** 

"Indeed  it  was  no  fault  of  Henry's,**  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;  "  but  the  people  at  Penrith 
shouted  so  loud  that  they  frightened  the  horse.*' 

"  And  what  did  they  shout  for,  pray  1** 

"  Why,  for  ua.'* 

"For  you!  What  the  deuce  could  they 
shout  for  at  the  sight  of  a  fantastical  old 
woman,  and  a  tall  gawky  boy  V* 

"  Well,  they  shouted  for  others  besides  us.'* 

"  So,**  thought  Mr.  Egerton,  "all  will  out  !** 

"  They  shouted  when  they  saw  Miss  Cas- 
tleroain  too.** 

"  Amazing  !'*  cried  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  Why, 
what  ails  the  people  of  Penrith  1  —  are  they 
going  mad  1  or  are  old  women  and  pretty  girls 
so  rare  at  Penrith,  that  the  sight  of  them  turns 
their  heads  1  —  Do,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  or  Mr. 
Egerton,  explain  this  business;  for  the  fair 
classic  looks  sulky,  and  so  does  my  sister.** 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  related  what  had  passed ;  but  could 
scarcely  go  on  in  his  story  uninterrupted  by 
Mr.  Hargrave,  who  was  impatient  to  give  a 
loud  vent  to  the  suppressed  bursts  of  laughter 
which  evideiUly  shook  his  frame.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Hargrave  put  a  restraint 
on  his  inclinations  no  longer ;  but  gave  way 
to  so  loud  and  hearty  a  laugh,  that  even  the 
mortified  Emma  could  not  help  joining  in  it. 
But  her  inclination  to  laughter  soon  ceased, 
when  Mr.  Hargrave  recovering  his  speech 
exclaimed, 

"This  is  glorious  fun.  It  is  a  great  conso- 
lation to  poor  ignoramuses  like  myself  to  see 
these  uncommon  folks  getting  themselves  into 
such  ridiculous  scrapen !  Oh !  ho !  ho !  ho ! 
I  protest  I  don't  think  it  would  have  entered 
into  the  head  of  any  one,  but  a  little  Miss  who 
learns  Greek  and  Latin,  to  give  away  her 
buckles  out  of  her  shoes,  in  a  fit  of  unneces- 
sary generosity,  and  bear  to  go  about  like  a 
slattern  the  whole  day  afler !  Oh  !  ho !  ho ! 
I  shall  burst  my  sides !  I  think  I  see  you,  Miss 
Emma,  with  your  straps  hanging  down,  and 
your  draggled  petticoats !  But  what  did  that 
signify  1  You  had  done  something  out  of  the 
common  road,  and  that  was  enough  for  you, 
you  know  !'* 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  felt  deeply  this  coarse 
and  unmerited  attack  on  his  pupil,  was  so 
angry  he  dared  not  trust  himseu  to  speak;  but 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  beginning  a — 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  when  he 
interrupted  her  with, 

"  Stop,  madam,  1  have  not  done  yet.— Tell 
me,  my  pretty  classic,  were  you  not  much 
elated  when  those  fools  at  Penrith  applauded 
vou  for  what  you  had  done  1  I  dare  say  your 
little  heart  beat  high  with  exultation  and  con- 
ceit, ha!** 


Mr.  Egerton  was  going  to  answer  for  her, 
dreading  that  Emma  would  make  an  angry  re- 

Ely,  as  he  had  marked  the  varying  colour  of 
er  cheek,  and  the  quick  heaving  of  her  bosom ; 
—but  she  spoke  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and 
in  a  voice  so  gentle,  that  his  alarm  subsided. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,**  she  mildly  replied ;  "  for 
I  did  not  add  to  the  folly  of  giving  away  my 
buckles  that  of  valuing  myself  on  what  I  had 
done  ;•— on  the  contrary,  sir,  my  conscience  told 
me  that  my  fatal  present  was  given  more  from 
ill-humour  and  spite  than  generosity ;  and  the 
moments  which  you  fancy  I  thought  so  flatter- 
ing, were  to  me»the  most  humiliating  that  I 
ever  experienced.** 

"  There,  sir  !**  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  a 
tone  of  triumph. 

"  Heyday !  what  is  all  this  1  what  new  stage- 
effect  have  we  here  1" 

"  No  stage-effect,  nor  attempt  at  it,**  said 
Mr.  Egerton ;  "  but  a  plain  matter-of-fact,  as  I 
will  condescend  to  convince  you ;  though  you 
hardly  deserve  that  I  should  do  so.  But  no, 
Emma  shall  tell  her  own  story.** — And  thus 
encouraged,  the  blushing  girl  gave  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  her  extravagance  and  all  its 
consequences,  and  blamed  herself  so  unaffect- 
edly, where  Mr.  Hargrave  had  fancied  her 
valuing  herself  on  her  nobleness  of  feeling, 
that  even  he,  though  mortified  to  find  he  had 
not  been  able  to  mortify  Emma,  allowed  she 
was  a  very  good  and  welKdisposed  girl ; — but 
he  was  afraid  they  would  educate  her  into  a 
pedant  in  petticoats. 

It  was  now  neat  Mr.  H.*s  dinner-time,  and 
his  guests  rose  to  depart ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  it,  and  insisted  so  violently  on  their  stay- 
ing to  partake  of  his  family  meal,  that  they  at 
length  consented,  especially  as  they  were  anx- 
ious to  await  the  return  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 
and  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  at  all  suffered 
from  his  accident.  Their  compliance  put  Mr. 
Hargrave  into  great  good-humour;  still  he 
could  not  entirely  forget  the  destruction  of  his 
chaise ;  and  he  declared  that  Henry  was  a  lad 
to  be  trusted  alone  anywhere ;  but  that,  if  his  ri- 
diculous mother  went  with  him,  he  was  always 
led  by  her  into  some  scrape  or  another. 
.  "  I  am  very  certain,**  observed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, "that  Henry  would  not  feel  obliged  to 
you  for  this  compliment  to  him,  at  the  expense 
of  his  mother.** 

"  No,  to  be  sure,*'  answered  Mr.  Hargrave ; 
"I  know  he  is  your  pious  iGneas;— or  rather, 
I  dare  say  you  think  pious  iGneas  was  bloody 

Nero  to  Henry  St.  Aubyn. But,  huzza! 

here  he  is!  here  is  pious  iGneas  at  last,  and 
my  chaise  too,  I  declare !  But  I  vow  Henry 
shall  pay  for  the  mending!** 

By  this  time  the  wine  which  Mr.  Hargrave 
had  drunk  had  made  him  more  than  usually 
kind.  He  therefore  received  Henry  most  gra- 
ciously ;  declared  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
he  was  very  glad  he  had  not  broken  his  neck 
as  well  as  the  chaise.    Then  filling  up  a. 
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bumper,  he  desirpd  him  to  drink  it  off  to 
Madam  Castlemain^s  health,  and  wish  her 
another  husband,  and  soon,  (winkin?  his  eje 
as  he  spoke,  at  Mr.  Qgerton;S — ^then  he  chuck- 
ed  his  sister  under  the  chin,  by  the  title  of  old 
mother  St.  Aubyn;  and  telling  Emma  she  was 
a  beauty,  and  he  should  come  a  courting  to  her 
soon,  he  gave  her  so  loud  a  kiss,  that  St.  Au- 
byn start^  from  his  seat  with  a  feeling  of  pain, 
whioh  he  would  ds  yet  hare  found  it  difficult 
to  define  eren  to  himself. 

When  the  company  separated,  an  early  day 
was  fixed  for  their  meeting  again,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  and  Emma  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  that  day,  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  had  ever  before  felt,  when  expecting  to  be 
in  company  with  the  dreaded  Mr.  Hargrare. 
But  an  attack  of  the  gout  deferred  that  gentle- 
raaii^s  visit  even  some  weeks  longer. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Hargrave's  malady 
left  him,  and  he  was  able  to  pay  his  long-pro- 
raised  visit  to  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  WAS  not  a  little  amused  to  observe  that 
Emma  was  an  interested  partaker  in  the  prepa- 
rations making  for  Mr.  Hargrave's  reception. 

*♦  You  take  such  pains  to  please  this  odd- 
tempered  man,"  said  he  laughing,  •«  that  one 
mignt  suppose  you  were  in  love  with  him !" 

"Indeed,"  replied  Emma  with  great  sim- 
plicity, "  1  don't  even  like  him  ;  still  I  had 
rather  please  than  displease  him;  for  he  is 
Henry's  uncle,  you  know." 

Mr.  Egrerton  smiled  agrain,  but  turned  away 

as  he  did  so,  conscious  that  his  smile  had  now 

assumed  an  arch  expression,  which  he  would 

i  not  have  liked  to  explain  to  her  who  called  it 

forth. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Hargrave,  his 
sister,  and  Henry  arrived,  and  the  former  in 
good  humour.  But  when  Emma  helped  him 
to  some  fruit-pie,  and  did  it  without  spilling 
any  of  the  jnice,  he  observed  that  she  took 
better  care  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's  table-cloths 
than  she  did  of  other  people's. 

••  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  that  you  are  very  ungrateful  to  Emma, 
considering  the  pains  which  she  has  taken  to 
please  you.  The  custard  which  you  are  now 
eating  and  commending,  was  made  by  her; 
and  yon  reward  her  by  reverting  to  past  griev- 
ances." 

"He!  what!"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave; 
"Why,  how  should  I  know  this?  How 
should  I  suspect  that  the  young  genius  had  so 
condescended  1 — Here,  give  us  your  hand,  my 
girl ;  and  believe  me,  this  pretty  hand  will  look 
prettier  covered  with  the  remains  of  paste  and 
pie-crust,  than  daubed  with  ink  from  writing 
Latin  themef>,  or  scribbling  verses." 

"Every  thing  in  its  season,  Mr.  Hargrave," 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  piqued  at  his  un- 
graciousness ;  but  she  hoped  that  the  present 
which  Emma  had  in  store  for  him  would  make 
bim  repent, and  perhaps  amend  his  harshness; 
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and  in  a  low  voiee  she  desired  ker  to  bring 
down  her  work. 

Emma  obeyed.  Then  timidly  approaching 
Mr.  Harjjrrave,  she  begged  his  acceptance  of  a 
silk  handkerchief  to  replace  one  which  he  had 
mentioned  having  lost. 

"  He !  what !— What  have  we  here  ?"  said 
he ;  "  and  whose  work  it  this  %  and  why  is  it 
given  to  me  1" 

"  It  is  Emma's  work ;  she  both  made  and 
marked  it;  and  now  she  begs  you  will  re- 
ward her  for  her  trouble  by  aocepting  and 
wearing  it." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Hargrave, 
**I  am  not  much  obliged  to  her,  I  believe 
Come  hither,  giri ;  and  so  yon  did  all  this  to 
prove  to  roe  that  I  was  an  old  fool,  and  to 
give  me  the  lie,  did  you  1" 

(Here  Henry  with  indignant  emotion  start- 
ed from  his  seat.) 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Emma,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  ^oke ;  "  I  did  it  merely  to 
gain  your  good  opinion  and  my  own;  as  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  a  woman 
should  learn  every  thing  that  is  useful." 

Even  Mr.  Hargrave  was  not  proof  against 
this  meek  and  modest  reply ;  and  eatcliins  her 
in  his  arms,  he  swore  she  was  the  best  little 
girl  in  the  world.  "  But,"  added  he,  as  if 
afiraid  of  being  too  amiable,  **I  shall  never 
dare  to  use  my  handkerchief;  but  I  shall  lay 
it  up  in  lavender,  and  show  it  as  a  wonder— 
Neat  work  by  a  learned  young  lady." 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  Henry 
looked  their  indignation  at  this  nngracious 
and  sarcastic  courtesy ;  but  Emma,  as  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  bitterness  of  it,  replied,  "Pray, 
sir,  do  not  do  that ;  for  when  it  is  worn  out  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  make  yon  another." 

Mr.  Hargrave  looked  at  her  a  moment  in 
silence ;  then  said,  taking  her  hand  and  kiss- 
ing' it  respectfully,  *^Yon  have  conquered, 
young  lady  ;  and  I  will  never  call  you  learned 
again."  While  Emma,  venturing  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  those  of  Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry,  read 
in  them  such  lively  approbation  of  her  forbear- 
ance as  amply  rewaraed  her  for  her  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  and  flattered  her  much  more  than 
Mrs.  6t.  Aubyn's  repeated  assurances,  that  to 
be  sure  she  was  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  played  chess,  and  unfortunately 
the  latter  was  the  conqueror,— a  circumstance 
which  was  particulariy  galling  to  the  former, 
because  he  had  an  avowed  contempt  for  the 
talents  of  women,  and  piqued  himself  on  his 
skill  as  a  chess-player;  and  secretly  displeased 
as  he  had  before  been,  and  as  Mr.  Egerton  sus- 
pected he  ti*ould  be,  by  Emma's  triumph,  his 
ill-temper  became  ungovernable ;  and  on  his 
poor  dependent  sister's  cominfif  near  him,  he 
vented  some  of  his  spleen  on  her  by  desiring 
her,  with  an  oath,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
accompanying  what  be  said  with  a  push  vio- 
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lent  enough  to  send  her  almost  on  her  hce  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Soon  after,  on  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  ventaring 
to  contradict  him,  he  was  so  gross  in  his 
abase  of  her  that  she  replied  in  no  very  een- 
tle  manner.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
parted  immediately,  resolving  never,  on  any 
terms,  to  meet  again.  Vain  were  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn*s  tears,  and  Mr.  Egerton's  remon- 
strances. Mr.  Hargrave  persisted  in  leaving 
the  house,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  approving 
his  departure;  and  meeting  Henry  at  the 
gate,  returning  with  Emma  from  a  walk  in  an 
adjacent  valley,  he  seized  his  arm,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Come  along,  you  poppy !  and  mark 
me,  I  do  not  choose  you  should  be  inveided 
by  any  artful  old  woman,  or  her  base-bom 
brats ;  so  come  home,  and  never  presume  to 
enter  these  doors  again.*' 

••  What  has  happened  1  for  mercy's  sake, 
tell  me  what  has  happened  1"  cried  Henry ; 
while  Emma  ran  into  the  house;  repeating 
his  "Come  away,  1  tell  you!"  Henry  had 
only  time  to  say,  "  Good  night,  my  dear  Em- 
ma, and  1  will  try  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

But  that  very  night,  Mrs.  Castlemain  told 
Emma,  that  as  Mr.  Hargrave  and  she,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  quarrel,  had  parted,  ne- 
ver to  meet  again,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
Henry  would  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
visits ;  and  Emma  did  not  behave  like  a  he- 
roine on  the  occasion,  for  she  retired  in  great 
distress  to  her  apartment,  and  literally  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  Henry 
did  not  appear  according  to  his  promise,,either 
at  Mrs.  Castlemain's  or  Mr.  Egerton's ;  and 
Mr.  Egerton,  after  endeavouring  with  some 
little  success  to  calm  the  violence  of  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  resentment,  set  out  for  Vale- 
^House,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  ap- 
'peasing  that  of  Mr.  Hargrave.  But  his  eflbrts 
^ere  whollv  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  with  no  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
1)etween  the  parties,  unless  it  should  be  in  the 
'power  of  time  or  accident  to  effect  it;  and, 
-however  deeply  his  want  of  success  might  af- 
fect the  heart  of  Emma,  it  was  not  less  sensi- 
*bly  felt  by  Mr.  Egerton  himself. 

Emma  could  not  be  more  desirous  of  pleas- 
ing Mr.  Hargrave,  because  he  was  the  uncle 
of  St.  Aubyn,  than  Mr.  Egerton  was.  He 
allowed  his  paradoxes  to  pass  uncontradicted, 
"bis  asperities  of  temper  to  remain  unresented, 
TSther  than  offend  the  man  on  whose  caprice 
^e  destiny  of  St.  Aubyn  depended ;  for  his 
"heart  was  bent  on  a  union  between  Emma 
-and  Henry;  and  he  well  knew,  that  by  dis- 
pleasing Mr.  Hargrave  he  should  run  the  risk 
•df  weakening,  if  not  of  destroying  the  chance 
xtf  this  desired  union's  taking  place.  But  all 
Iris  forbearance  was  now  rendered  vain,  and 
by  a  circomstance  more  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  Iris  views  than  a  dispote  between  him  and 
Mr.  Hargrave  could  have  been.  The  near  re- 
Ivtlon  of  Emma  had  mortally  offended  the  ar- 


biter of  Henry  St.  Aubyn's  fate ;  and  when 
Emma  ran  out  to  meet  him,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared in  sight,  she  discovered  by  his  coun- 
tenance, before  jie  answered  her  interrogating 
eyes,  that  he  had  no  pleasinpr  intelligence  to 
communicate.  But  to  submit  with  patience 
to  a  positive  evil,  even  though  it  be  unavoida- 
ble, IS  a  hard  task  for  vouth  to  learn ;  and  to 
bear  with  fortitude  the  loss  of  her  companion, 
her  monitor,  and  her  example,  was  a  lesson 
which  Mr.  Egerton  found  it  difficult  to  teach 
his  usually  docile  scholar. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Mrs.  Castlemain 
observed  that  Emma  had  recovered  her  spi- 
rits ;  and  she  also  observed,  that  though  she 
herself  rose  very  early,  Emma  rose  still  ear- 
lier, and  immediately  went  out  to  take  a 
walk.  At  first,  this  unusual  circumstance  ex- 
cited no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, and  she  forgot  to  question  Emma 
concerning  it.  But  one  morning,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  these  early  walks  must  have  a  mo- 
tive, and  she  determined  to  follow  her.  She 
did  so,  and  found  that  she  went  to  meet  St. 
Aubyn.  On  seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Henry 
and  Emma  advanced  towards  her,  afraid  per- 
haps of  being  received  with  .some  degree  of 
coldness,  but  not  conscious  that  they  deserved 
the  severity  of  reproof.  St.  Aubyn,  there- 
fore, was  shocked,  and  Emma  irritated,  at 
hearing  himself  accused  by  Mrs.  Castlemain 
of  having  seduced  her  child  into  the  com- 
mission of  a. disobedient,  indelicate,  and  clan- 
destine action,  and  secret,  unbecoming  inter- 
course. 

"  You  astonish  and  distress  me,"  cried  St. 
Aubyn;  while  Emma  was  too  indignant  to 
speak.  "  You  know  I  am  forbidden  to  visit 
both  at  your  house  and  Mr.  Egerton's,  (a  com- 
mand which  I  dare  not  disobey,)  but  I  am  not 
forbidden  to  associate  either  with  you,  Mr. 
Egerton,  or  Emma,  if  I  happen  to  meet  you ; 
therefore,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
Emma  by  chance  one  morning,  I  prevailed  on 
her  to  indulge  me  with  her  company,  and  in 
hopes  of  enjoying  the  same  pleasure  again, 
though  not  by  appointment,  I  have  walked  the 
same  way  every  morning  ever  since ;  and " 

"  She  has  been  so  complaisant  as  to  do  the 
same,  I  suppose  1" 

"She  has,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  blushing; 
"nor  did  either  of  us  imagine  that  in  so  doing 
we  were  guilty  of  an  impropriety." 

"  Sweet  innocents !"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
reddening  with  resentment;  "  hut  though  you, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  may,  and  no  doubt  cfo,  disap- 
prove your  uncle's  unwarrantable  conduct  to 
me,  and  therefore  do  not  at  all  feel  disposed  to 
enter  into  his  quarrel,  Miss  Castlemain  ought 
to  have  resented  mjr  injuries  so  far  as  to  scorn 
to  have  meetings  with  the  nephew  of  the  man 
who  has  offended  me;  especially  when  she 
knows  that  her  intercourse  with  you,  if  known 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  would  be  disapproved  by 
him,  and  consequently  forbidden.    Bat  if  she 
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does  not  know  bow  to  act  with  proper  spirit,  I 
must  teach  her;  therefore,  sir,  while  Mr.  Har- 
gprave  and  I  are  at  variance,  IpositiTely  forbid 
you  to  see  or  speak  to  Miss  Cfastlemain ;  and 
I  forbid  her  to  see  or  speak  to  you.**  So  say- 
ing, she  turned  hastily  away,  refusing  to  listen 
to  St  Aubyn*s  remonstrances,  and  desiring. 
Emma  to  follow  her  immediately. 

Emma  obeyed,  but  slowly  and  sullenly ;  and 
till  she  lost  sight  of  St.  Aabyn,  she  continued 
to  kiss  her  hand  to  him,  while  the  rapid  tears 
that  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheek,  suf- 
ficiently betrayed  her  sorrow  at  this  cruel  and 
in  her  opinion  unnecessary  prohibition. 

**  And  you  expect  me  to  obey  you,  madam  V* 
said  Emma,  in  a  tone  more  akin  to  defiance 
than  submission. 

**!  do,*'  hastily  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain; 
««or  you  most  take  the  consequences.'* 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  Emma,  who 
had  been  told  by  a  tattling  old  servant  who 
waited  on  her,  some  imperfect  particulars  of 
her  mother's  rash  marriage,  and  Mrs.  Castle- 
main's  bitter  and  long  resentment  of  it,  had 
asked  St.  Aubyn  if  he  could  give  her  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject ;  and  he,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  soften  his  account  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tleroain's  implacability  as  much  as  possible, 
had  said  enough  to  recall  to  Emma's  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  dread  and  hatred  which  she. 
used  to  feel  towards  her  grandmother,  and  to 
account  for  her  mother's  having,  as  she  con- 
cluded, inspired  her  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  this  unlucky  moment, 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain,  having  kept  Emma  in 
sight,  followed  her  at  a  distance ;  and  seeing 
her  walking  with  St.  Aubyn,  suddenly  appeared 
before  them  with  determined  severity  and  re- 
sentment in  her  look ;  and  while  Emma  listened 
to  her  words  with  a  heart  bursting  with  indig- 
nation, her  mother's  sorrows,  her  mother  s 
wrongs  alone  were  present  to  her  view ;  and 
she  forgot  all  Mrs.  Castlemain's  kindness  to 
herself,  and  her  own  daily  sense  of  that  kind- 
ness, and  she  only  saw  in  her  indulgent  and 
fostering  parent  the  object  of  her  early  and  just 
terror  and  aversion.  No  wonder  then  that  her 
nroud  spirit  rose  at  hearing  a  sort  of  thre^it  from 
Mrs.  Castlemain  of  future  vengeance  if  she 
dared  to  disobey  her;  and  that  she  listened 
with  a  rebellious  heart  to  the  lecture  on  pro- 
priety, which  after  breakfast  f  of  which  Emma 
refused  to  partake)  Mrs.  Castlemain  thought  it 
her  duty  to  give  her. 

**  I  see  no  harm  in  what  we  have  done,"  re- 
plied Emma;  **and  as  an  uncle  is  not  one's 
father,  nor  a  grandmother  one's  own  mother, 
and  therefore  their  right  to  command  may  very 
well  be  disputed,!  should  not  at  all  scruple  to 
meet  Henry  St.  Aubyn  again,  and  walk  with 
him,  in  spite  of  your  prohibition  and  Mr.  Har- 
grave's." 

Mr.  Egerton  who  had  entered  the  room  just 
before  Emma  made  this  unbecoming  reply. 


now  came  forward  in  great  emotion :  but  she 
was  too  angry  to  be  awed  even  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

**  I  see  by  your  countenance,  Mr.  Egerton," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  ^*  that  you  have  heard 
what  this  ungrateful  girl  has  been  saying,  and 
that  you  are  shocked  at  it." 

Mr.  Egerton  bowed  in  silence. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  sir,"  she  conti- 
nued, "that  you  may  also  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say ;  namely,  that  if  in  defiance  of 
my  express  commands,  and  all  the  laws  of 
propriety.  Miss  Castlemain  persists  in  meet- 
ing Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  1  shall " 

"  Renounce  me  for  ever !  I  suppose,"  cried 
Emma  rising,  and  pale  with  anger;  *'for  I 
know  you  are  not  very  forgiving  in  your  na- 
ture. My  poor,  injured,  discarded  mother 
knew  that  to  her  cost !" 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  had  a  more 
overpowering  effect  on  Mrs.  Castlemain  than 
this  cruelly  reproachful  speech.  She  fell  back 
in  her  chair ;  she  spoke  not — she  stirred  not— 
but  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  glaring  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Emma,  on  seeing  this,  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
and  sprang  forward  to  her  assistance;  but 
Mr.  Egerton,  indignantly  pushing  her  away 
with  violence,  exclaimed,  **  you  have  killed 
her !  or  you  have  driven  her  to  frenzy !"  and 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  servants,  he  would  not 
suffer  Emma  to  share  in  his  endeavours  to  re* 
store  her  victim,  as  he  called  her,  to  life  and 
reason;  and  Emma,  screaming  dreadfully, 
threw  herself  in  frantic  agony  on  the  grounds 

This  roused  Mrs.  Castlemain  from  her  stu- 
por ;  she  sobbed  violently ,«nd  in  a  few  mo« 
ments  tears  come  to  her  relief;  while  a  "  thank 
God !"  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  burst  from  the  self  judged  Emma. 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  able  to 
speak ;  and  as  she  then  begged  to  be  left  to 
recover  herself  alone,  Mr.  Egerton  took  Em- 
ma away  with  him,  and  led  her  into  a  room 
which  she  but  rarely  entered;  namely,  the 
dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Castlemain.  *^Poor 
child  of  passion !"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  seizing 
Emma's  hand;  "what  an  act  of  brutality 
have  yon  been  ^ilty  of!  Do  you  see  that 
picture  1"  (pointing  to  a  picture  hanging  over 
the  chimney-piece,  and  drawing  aside  the  cur« 
tain  which  concealed  it  as  he  spoke ;)  "  know 
then  that  the  life  of  that  indulgent  parent 
whose  heart  you  have  so  cruelly  wounded,  is 
already  tortured  by  incessant  repentance  and 
self-upbraiding ;  and  that  it  was  only  yester- 
day, when  unperceived  I  entered  the  adjoining 
apartment,  that  I  overheard  her,  as  she  looked 
at  that  picture,  speaking  aloud  in  all  the  ago- 
nies of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  and  calling 
on  her  lost  daughter  to  witness  her  sufferings 
and  pardon  her  injustice!  Cruel  nnnatural 
child !  was  it  for  you  to  inflict  a  still  severer 
pang  on  a  heart  already  lacerated  and  bleeding 
with  remorse !" 
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Emma  stayed  to  hear  no  more ;  but  rushing 
4>ut  of  the  room,  she  almost  flew  into  the 
apartment  where  she  had  leA  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her, 
earnestly  conjured  her  to  pity  and  forgive  her, 
though  she  declared  that  she  never,  never 
should  forgive  herself. 

"Forgive  thee!  my  child,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain  in  mournful  and  faltering  accents; 
•'  ay,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  do  I  forgive 
thee ;  for  I  have  only  too  much  need  of  for- 
giveness." Here  she  pressed  Emma  almost 
convulsively  to  her  bosom ;  and  as  she  asain 
wished  to  be  left  alone,  Emma  returned  to 
Mr.  Egerton. 

But,  as  she  had  foreseen,  it  was  not  easy  for 
her  to  obtain  her  own  pardon  for  the  wound 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain; during  the  whole  of  that  day  she 
was  occasionally  in  paroxysms  of  frantic  an- 
guish, and  the  death-like  figure  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain was  present  to  her  view;  for  what 
agony  can  exceed  that  of  a  young  and  virtuous 
heart  that  feels  for  the  first  time  the  horrors  of 
remorse ! 

That  evening,  after  Emma,  exhausted  by 
exertion,  was  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Egerton  told 
Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  thought,  as  Emma 
was  more  than  fifteen,  she  was  old  enough  to 
be  told  her  unhappy  mother*s  story ;  **  and  at 
this  moment,"  added  he,  **  that  her  mind  is 
meltnd  and  humbled  by  self-upbraiding,  the 
warning  moral  which  it  inculcates  will  sink 
into  it  deeply,  and  she  will  also  learn  to  under- 
stand and  hold  sacred  your  claims,  your  just 
claims,  to  her  obedience  and  affection." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain ;  "but  as  the  narration  would  only 
call  into  additional  force  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions which  are  already  only  too  present  to  my 
mind,  I  shall  order  the  carriage  and  go  out  for 
a  lonjT  drive,  thai  I  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  But  here,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  out  of 
a  case  deposited  in  her  bosom,  "  here  is  my 
child's  last  letter  to  me ;  show  it  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  in  some  respects  I  see  too  nearly  re- 
sembles her,  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  driven 
from  the  door  to-morrow,  begin  your  melan- 
choly task." 

Mr.  Egerton  approved  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
intended  absence;  and  having  on  his  return 
to  his  own  cottage  that  night  looked  over  some 
papers  containing  particulars  necessary  to  be 
accurately  explained,  he  was  prepared  the  next 
morning  to  give  Emma  the  desired  and  neces- 
sary information. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  left  the 
house,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Emma  that  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  her  on  some 
circumstances  very  interesting  to  her  feelings; 
and  leading  her  into  Mrs.  Cast1emain*s  dress- 
ing-room, ne  again  undrew  the  curtain  that 
concealed  the  picture  of  Agatha.  "  I  am 
going,"  said  he,  "to  relate  the  history  of  that 
dear  unhappy  woman." 


"  I  am  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it  indeed," 
replied  Emma  bursting  into  tears ;  "  but  is  it 

Fossible  that  that  can  be  my  mother*8  picture! 
believe  my  grandmother  showed  it  to  me 
some  years  ago,  and  told  me  it  was  so ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  since,  and  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten there  was  such  a  picture."  Then  going 
close  to  it,  she  resided  it  some  moments  in 
silence,  and,  turning  moumfiilly  round,  ex- 
claimed, "  O,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  my  mother 
could  ever  have  looked  so  young,  so  happy,  so 
beautiful  1" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  grave- 
ly, "  till  she  became  the  slave  of  an  imnerious 
temper  and  ungovernable  passions,  and  by  an 
act  of  disobedience  paved  the  way  to  her  own 
misery  and  early  death." 

Emma  blushed,  looked  down,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment ;  but  looking  again  at  the 
picture,  she  suddenly  observed, "  Surely  I  have 
seen  a  face  like  that,  for  the  features  seem  quite 
familiar  to  me !" 

"  You  have,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  which  as  Emma's  eyes  involun- 
tarily turned  towards  a  pier-glass  opposite  to 
her,  she  was  at  no  difiiculty  to  explain,  and 
she  blushed  again;  (but  from  emotions  of  a 
mixed  nature,  for  pleasure  was  one  of  them,) 
as  "  the  consciousness  of  self-approving  beauty 
stole  across  her  busy  thought.^' 

"  Yes,  Emma,"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  replying 
to  the  deepened  and  expressive  glow  of  ber 
cheek,  and  the  involuntary  complacency  that 
dimpled  the  comers  of  her  closed  mouth ; 
"  that  picture  is  as  like  you  as  if  it  had  been 
paintea  from  you;  and  you  yourself  have  pro- 
nounced it  beautiful.  But  be  not  elated  by 
the  conviction  which  it  gives  you ;  for, 

What  *8  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine 
Thro'  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces  shine  f 

Therefore,  how  easy  it  is  for  temper  and  pas- 
sion, by  leaving  their  traces  on  the  counte- 
nance, to  injure  if  not  to  destroy  loveliness 
even  perfect  as  that  is !  Such  as  is  that  picture 
was  your  dear  unhappy  mother  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ; — and  such  as  is  this  picture  was  the 
same  woman  at  the  age  oi lwenty-f<iur  ,•  (giving 
Emma  a  large  miniature  of  her  mother  as  he 
spoke ;)  so  great  and  so  obvious  were  the  rava- 
ges which  the  passions  had  made  in  her  ap- 
pearance." 

Emma,  surprised  and  affected,  took  the  pic- 
ture with  a  trembling  hand,  but  had  no  sooner 
beheld  it,  than  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  inar- 
ticulate from  emotion,  "  this  is  indeed  my  mo- 
ther!" and  sunk  back  in  her  chair  almost 
choked  with  the  violence  of  her  feelinsfs. 

When  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 
speak,  she  asked  why  this  resemblance  of  her 
mother  as  she  was  accustomed  to  see  her,  had 
been  so  long  concealed  from  her;  and  Mr. 
Egerton  informed  her  that  Agatha  had  desired 
him  to  let  it  remain  unknown  to  her  till  she 
was  old  enough  to  hear  the  story  of  her  mo- 
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ther's  wrongs.—"  When  that  time  arrives,  and 
not  till  ih^  show  Emma,"  said  she,  "  this 
picture  which  I  have  painted  on  purpose  for 
her." 

"I  have  obeyed  your  mother,  my  dear 
child,"  added  Mr.  Egerton,  "in  the  one  re- 
spect ;  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  obey  her 
in  the  other," 

"  How  many  heartaches  should  we  spare 
ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  as  he  prepared 
to  narrate  to  Emma  the  history  of  her  mother^s 
sorrows,  "  if  we  were  careful  to  check  every 
unkind  word  or  action  towards  those  we  love, 
as  it  is  occasionally  suggested  to  us  by  the  in- 
firmities of  our  temper,  by  this  anticipating  re- 
flection ; — *'  The  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the 
being  whom  I  am  now  about  to  afflict,  may  be 
snatched  from  me  for  ever,  to  the  cold  recesses 
of  the  grave ;  secured  from  the  assaults  of  my 
petulance,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  my  remorse- 
ful penitence!'  O  Emma!  had  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  (alien  a  victim  last  night  to  the  strong 
emotion  your  cruel  reproaches  occasioned  her, 
what  to-day  would  not  have  been  your  bitter 
and  unavailing  agonies !" 

EUnma,  conscience-stricken,  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  him  evsn  by  a  promise  of  future 
self^ontrol ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  continued  thus : 

"*  She  is  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much 
I  loved,  and  how  truly  I  forgave  her  !*  was  the 
exclamation  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  when  I  in- 
formed her  that  your  mother  was  no  more ; 
and  the  lone  in  which  she  spoke  conveyed  to 
my  mind  such  an  impression  of  remorse  and 
agony  as  no  time  can  eradicate  from  my  me- 
mory! and  when  you  shall  learn  how  much 
both  of  your  mother's  and  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
miseries  was  the  result  of  ill-humour,  impro- 
perly indulged,  I  trust,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  incessant  care  with 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  you  the 
virtue  of  self-command." 

Mr.  Egerton  then  proceeded  to  his  long  and 
melancholy  detail,  with  which  my  readers  are 
already  acquainted  ;  — but  I  wish  to  observe, 
that  when  Mr.  Egerton  said  her  mother  was 
led  to  the  altar,  Emma  eagerly  interrupted  him, 
and  exclaimed  with  neat  emotion, 

"  Is  it  indeed  trueuiat  my  mother  was  really 
married  ta  my  father  t" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  amazed 
at  her  agitated  manner, 

"  Bless  you!  bless  you !  sir,  for  telling  me 
so!"  returned  Emma,  bursting  into  tears; 
"  Oh  what  a  load  have  you  taken  off  my  mind  ! 
I  thoaf[ht  I  had  been  told— ^ but  new  that 
affony  is  over,  and  I  have  not  the  misery  of 
blushing  for  a  mother's  guilt !" 

"  But,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  affectionately, 
"  it  is  only  too  probable  your  mother's  fame 
may  never  be  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

"  It  is  cleared,  sir,  in  the  eyes  of  her  daugh- 
ter," replied  Emma,  "and  other  considerations 
are  comparatively  indifferent.    I  know  her  to 


be  innocent,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  know  it ; 
but  pray  go  on  :  I  think  1  can  now  bear  to  hear 
the  detail  of  my  father's  depravity." 

Mr.  Egerton,  satisfied  with  his  pupil,  pressed 
her  hand  kindly,  and  proceeded  in  his  narra<' 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  deficribe 
the  force  or  the  variety  of  the  emotions*  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  Emma  while  she  listened 
to  the  tale  of  her  mother's  wrongs  and  sor^ 
rows;  nor  of  the  affectionate  eagerness  which' 
she  expressed  to  see  the  Orwells,  the  humble 
but  admirable  friends  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
Mr.  Egerton  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  occa- 
sionally, and  sending  little  presents  in  the^ 
name  of  Emma. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  London  on  purposer 
to  see  them,"  said  Emma ;  and  Mr.  Egerton 
kept  alive  in  her  young  heart  a  sense  of  grati-- 
tude  so  honourable  and  so  just. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  praises  of  the 
Orwells,  which  Emma  was  for  ever  indulging 
in,  sounded  harshly  on  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Cas-- 
tlemain;  for  they  recalled  her  own  hasty  re- 
nunciation of  Agatha  to  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
that  if  she  had  done  her  duty  by  her,  she  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  incur  such  vast  obliga- 
tions to  the  benevolence  of  obscure  strangers. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Emma  when  they  were  alone  together,  "do 
not  mention  the  Orwells  again  in  the  presence 
of  your  grandmother."  And  Emma,  who  im- 
mediately, discerned  the  cause  of  his  request, 
implicitly  obeyed  him. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Egerton  thought  the* 
time  was  come  for  some  inquiries  to  be  made 
concerning  the  father  of  Emma,  and  for  some 
steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  force  him  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  legitimate  daughter ;  and 
to  the  propriety  of  these  measures,^as  a  justice 
due  to  the  memory  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main reluctantly  consented.  Hitherto,  the 
terror  of  being  forced  to  resign  her  to  a  fa- 
ther's claims,  when  those  claims  were  estab- 
lished, had  kept  them  from  bringing  the  affair 
forward ;  but  selfish  considerations  could  not 
now  with  propriety  be  acted  upon  any  further; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  employed  an  agent  in  Lon- 
don to  inquire  what  was  become  of  Danvers. 
And  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion they  heard  that,  afler  many  inquiries,  the 
agent  could  only  discover  that  Danvers  had 
sailed  nearly  fif^n  years  back  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  there 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  no  person  of  that  name 
was  known  upon  any  of  the  islands. 

"  Then  you  are  mine,  exclusively  mine 
MOW,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  affectionately 
embracing  Emma,  "  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  is  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  register 
of  your  mother's  marriage,  in  order  to  clear 
her  fame  from  the  shadow  of  suspicion." 

But  though  sure  of  still  remaining  under 
the  protection  which  she  loved,  though  in 
hopes  of  being  proved  the  legitimate  child  of 
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her  mother,  and  lawful  heiress  of  her  grand- 
mother, gaiety  no  longer  lighted  op  the  eye 
nor  bloomed  on  the  cheek  of  Emma;  for  Mr. 
Hargrave  remained  at  variance  with  Mrs. 
Oastlemain,  and  Henry  St.  Aubyn  therefore 
was  no  longer  a  visiter  at  the  Cottage.  Mr. 
Egerton  too  missed  his  pupil  as  much  as 
Emma  her  companion.  Stilt  at  church  they 
met;  but  for  two  successive  Sundays  Emma 
had  vainly  looked  both  for  St.  Aubyn  and  his 
mother,  and  she  wondered  at  an  absence  so 
unusual.  But  she  heard  the  reason  of  it  only 
too  soon  from  the  gossip  of  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick; and  learnt  with  indescribable  emotion, 
that  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  gone  on  a 
tour  of  the  Lakes  with  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Felton,  a  beautiful  widow  with  a  large  join- 
ture, to  whom  renort  said  St.  Aubyn  was 
shortly  to  be  united. 

**  This  is  a  mere  gossip,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton  when  the  report  of  St.  Aubyn^s 
marriage  reached  him;  **for  I  am  certain 
Henry  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  in- 
form me  of  his  marriage  prospects,  had  any 
such  existed." 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  said  this,  dear  as 
he  had  always  been  to  his  affectionate  pupil, 
she  felt  him  at  that  moment  dearer  to  her  than 
ever; — but,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  her  own  feelings  towards  St.  Aubyn, 
she  attributed  her  emotions  to  the  indignation 
of  injured  friendship,  which  resented  not  being 
in  the  confidence  of  its  object. 

"No,  no,"  continued  he,  "I  can  never  be- 
lieve that  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  this  fashion- 
able belle  and  blue  stocking." 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  is  a  blue  stocking!"  said 
Emma. 

"  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  with  perfect  accuracy ;  especially  as 
the  term  *  blue  stocking'  is  one  that  has,  like 
many  others,  varied  from  its  original  significa- 
tion," 

"I  believe,  I  am  mrf,"  replied  Emma, 
"  that  I  am  roost  interested  in  knowincr  what 
is  its  present  meaning ;  still,  I  should  Tike  to 
hear  all  you  can  tell  me  on  the  subject." 

"  I  have  heard  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
mistake  of  a  foreigner,  who,  on  being  invited 
to  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  were< 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation, asked  whether  he  must  come  in  full 
dress  ?  and  was  told  in  answer,  by  no  means ; 
vou  may  come  in  blue  stockings ; — ^meaning 
by  that,  that  any  undress  was  admissible." 

"  But  what  could  be  meant  by  blue  stock- 
ings]" 

"  I  conclude  worsted  or  thread  stockings  of 
that  colour,  occasionally  worn  even  by  gentle- 
men in  a  morning.  The  foreigner,  however, 
conceived  that  ba$  bUtu  were  the  liveir  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  invited ;  and  he  went 
about  describing  them  as  wearing  bat  blew  at 
their  meeting,  and  requiring  their  visiters  to 
do  the  same.    Hence  arose  the  title  of  *  the 


blue  stocking  society,*  given  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  question ;  amongst  whom  were 
some  of  the  first  wits,  schoiart,  moralists, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  day.*' 

"  I  thought,**  said  Emma, "  that « blue  stock- 
ing' was  a  term  applied  to  ladies  only  V* 

"  So  it  is  now ;  but  originally  it  must,  from 
its  oriffin,  have  been  common  to  both  sexes.'* 

**  Now,  however,  it  is  used  to  women  only, 
is  it  not,  sir?  and  is  it  not  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  rather  than  of  commendation  V 

"  I  fear  it  is,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  smiling 
at  the  eagerness  with  which  Emma  asked  the 
latter  part  of  the  question,  and  which  he  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  denominated  Mrs. 
Felton  a  *  blue  stocking  ;*  "  bat  whether  justly 
or  not,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  A  *  blue 
stocking'  is  now,  I  believe,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  a  woman  who  loves  reading 
and  literature,  and  who  courts  the  society  of 
literary  men  and  women.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, she  is  herself  a  writer,  but  not  a  pro- 
fessed one ;  and  she  occasionally  makes  her 
friends  happy  and  flattered  hj  the  sight  of 
manuscript  versus  and  translations." 

"  Oh !  then  surely,  sir,"  interrupted  Emma 
smiling,  "  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  blue 
stockingism  about  me !" 

'•Wait  till  I  have  finished,  Emma.  The 
•  blue  stocking,*  however,  after  all,  only  dips 
her  foot  in  Uie  waters  of  Helicon,  without 
daring,  like  the  bolder  published  authoress, 
to  plunge  in  altogether.  J3ot  giving  the  name 
of  ba»  o/euf,  to  the  amateurs  of  literature  of 
both  sexes,  I  will  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tage in  society  which  boi  bUm  have  over  pro- 
fessed authors  and  authoresses.  *  Blue  stock- 
ings,* who  write  and  read  for  pleasure,  not 
profit,  can  afford  to  cull  the  richest  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  their  fancy  in  order  to  de- 
corate their  conversation.  But  not  so  the 
author  or  authoress; — they,  as  they  write 
probably  either  to  procure  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  their  income,  or  even  perhaps  to  obtain 
a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  family,  can- 
not afford  to  exhaust  in  society  that  produce 
of  their  imagination  which  is  requisite  for 
their  works.  The  florist  in  Covent-garden 
market,  whose  flowers  are  in  greatest  profu- 
sion there,  does  not  probably  spare  his  own 
wife  even  a  single  sprig  of  geranium  to  adorn 
her  bosom;  and  authors  and  authoresses, 
while  *  blue  stockings '  are  splendid  and  elo- 
quent in  their  conversation,  deny  to  theirs  the 
brilliancjT  thfit  might  teach  it  to  charm.  I  have 
often  pitied  authors,  when  I  have  seen  them 
exhibited  on  these  occasions  in  what  are  called 
conversationes,  and  expected  to  become  what 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  intellectual  gladiators,* 
and  have  wondered  at  the  wonder  expressed, 
that  men  who  could  write  so  well  should  talk 
so  ill ;  when  the  truth  is  probably,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  exhaust  their 
minds  in  society ;  in  the  next,  that  the  mind, 
which  is  often  at  full  stretch  in  the  study,  re- 
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aoires  relaxation  in  the  drawing-room;  and 
therefore  they  rather  shun  than  court  literary 
conyerse;  while  the  loye  of  display,  which 
causes  men  and  women  of  letters  to  delight  so 
much  in  literary  subjects,  being  gratified  in 
authors  on  a  wider  and  a  prouder  field,  they 
haye  not  in  company  the  same  motiye  to  intel- 
lectual exertion.*' 
'*  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  would  not  haye 

Crofessed  authors  and  authoresses  inyited  to 
lue  stocking  parties,  because  they  are  of  no 
use  when  they  get  there  V* 

•*  Pardon  me,  I  would  haye  every  attention 
possible  paid  to  talents,  at  least  in  one  point 
of  yiew.  Authors  and  authoresses  are  useful 
and  ornamental  too  on  such  occasions ;  for 
eyery  one  feels  a  desire  to  see  the  being 
whose  works  haye  either  interested  or  en- 
lightened the  world." 

''  Then  I  think,''  replied  Emma, '« that  au- 
thors and  authoresses  are  the  costly  heayy 
chairs  in  a  drawing-room,  which  are  there  to 
be  looked  at  only,  and  not  used ;  while  blue 
stockings  of  both  sexes  are  the  gilt  cane 
chairs,  which  are  set  promiscuously  about  the 
apartment,  for  use  as  well  as  show,  and  form- 
ed of  a  lighter  material." 

**  Bless  me,  child !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who,  lost  in  reyerie,  had  only  heard  part  of 
what  had  passed,  *'  what  are  you  sayihg  about 
boi  bleus?  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  set  up 
for  one !" 

**  Dear  grandmother,"  returned  Emma,  **  I 
haye  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  am  one  al- 
ready; at  least  I  shall  henceforth  take  all 
boi  bieus  under  my  protection." 

"What!  Mrs.  Felton  and  all,  Emma!" 
archly  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  certainly ;  for  I  think  them  very 
harmless  and  eyen  commendable  persons; 
for  their  greatest  crime  seems  to  be,  preferring 
haying  ^11  to  hayinff  empty  minds ;  literary 
conyersation  to  gossip,  scandal,  and  cards; 
nor  do  they  do  any  thing  which  you  and  I  and 
Mr.  Egerton  and  St.  Aubyn  do  not  do  eyery 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
**  still  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  blue 
stockings  that  I  should  be  yery  sorry  to  hear 
you  called  by  the  name." 

Emma  was  going  to  answer  in  a  way  that 
would  not  haye  pleased  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and 
with  more  sarcasm  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  general  than  would  haye  become  her 
age,  her  ignorance  in  many  respects,  or  her 
relative  situation  to  the  speaker ;  out  recollect- 
ing herself,  and  put  on  her  guard  perhaps  by 
a  look  from  Mr.  Egerton,  she  replied,  affec- 
tionately hanging  over  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
chair  as  she  spoke,  "  I  shall  endeavour,  dear 
grandmother,  to  avoid  deserving  to  be  called 
any  thing  that  you  disapprove,  and  my  high- 
est wish  will  always  be  to  please  you." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  kissed  her  affectionately 
as  she  said  this,  but  suddenly  rose  up  and  left 


the  room  in  tears,  affected  probably  at  the 
consciousness,  that  had  the  unhappy  Agatha 
received  from  her  the  same  judicious  educa- 
tion and  control  which  had  been  the  safe- 
guard of  her  more  fortunate  orphan,  she  might 
have  been  blessed  with  meeting  from  her  the 
same  respectful  and  affectionate  deference  to 
her  will,  and  been  at  that  moment  free  from 
those  self-upbraidinffs  that  in  solitude  and  se- 
cresy  too  oflen  invaded  her  peace. 

But  to  leave  my  heroine  for  a  little  while, 
and  return  to  St.  Aubyn.  Part  of  the  story 
was  undoubtedly  true.  St.  Aubyn  and  his 
mother  were  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Felton  and  other  friends. 

This  lady,  whose  charms  in  early  youth  had 
captivated  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman, 
and  induced  him  to  raise  her  firom  the  situa- 
tion of  governess  to  his  sisters  to  the  rank  of 
his  wife,  was  now,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, about  seven-and-twenty.  She  had  vi- 
vacity, grace,  and  accomplishments;  and  if 
not  regularly  handsome,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  a  something  so  at- 
tractive in  her  altogether,  that  women  dreaded 
her  for  a  rival  quite  as  much  as  a  more  perfect 
beauty;  and  as  the  fine  though  full  propor- 
tions of  her  form  were  set  off  by  the  most  ex- 
auisite  taste  in  dress,  Mrs.  Felton  ranked  in 
le  calendar  of  fashionable  belles.  But  pre- 
suming on  her  situation  and  talents,  and  not 
being  a  woman  possessed  of  such  delicacy  of 
roord  feeling  as  to  shrink  nearly  as  much 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt  as  from  guilt 
itself,  too  proud  to  bear  to  be  indebted  to  the 
candour  of  the  world  for  believing  her  innocent 
spite  of  appearances,  Mrs.  Felton  had  been  a 
flirting  wife,  and  was  now  a  flirting  widow, 
dragging  on  a  sort  of  sickly  reputation,  shun- 
ned by  some  few  of  her  own  sex  from  jealousy 
as  much  as  from  propriety,  and  extolled  or 
abused  by  many  of  the  other,  according  as 
their  self-love  was  flattered  by  her  fancied 
preference,  or  wounded  by  her  neglect. 

Mrs.  Felton  was  now  attended  by  a  compa- 
nion, on  a  visit  to  a  lady  and  gentleman,  friends 
of  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  meaning  to 
go  thence  on  a  tour  to  all  the  Lakes,  on  which 
tour  she  had  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
some  of  her  London  admirers.  But  haying 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she  was 
anticipating  a  very  dull  expedition,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selby,  her  host  and  hostess,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  claim  an  old 
promise  made  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  she  and 
tier  son  would  one  day  or  other  accompany 
them  on  a  tour  through  the  beauties  of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  Mrs.  St  Aubyn*s 
company  would,  they  knew,  be  of  no  value  to 
their  fair  guest,  but  as  St.  Aubyn  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  of  nearly  fouwind-twenty, 
was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  wrote  pretty  verses, 
they  imagined  that  he  would  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  Mrs.  Felton,  whose  aim  was  universal 
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conquest,  and  whose  pretensions  to  literature 
and  taste  were  as  decided  and  as  universally 
acknowledged  as  her  pretensions  to  fashion 
and  to  beauty. 

To  a  woman  of  this  description,  it  was, 
therefore,  Tery  certain  that  the  expected  arrival 
of  a  young,  handsome  and  accomplished  roan, 
was  an  event  of  some  importance ;  and  on  the 
day  on  which  the  St.  Aubyns  were  expected, 
Mrs.  Felton  appeared  dressed  evidently  for  the 
purposes  of  conquest, 

Mrs.  St.  Aubvn  meanwhile  had  commenced 
her  journey  with  feelings  and  anticipations  of 
pleasure  the  most  unalloyed.  She  wore  a  new 
and  in  her  opinion  most  becoming  riding-habit, 
and  a  straw  bonnet  exactly  resembling  that 
which  in  an  evil  hdur  she  had  recommended  to 
Emma."  True,  in  order  to  procure  these  deco- 
rations of  her  person,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  an  enormous  old  bill,  and  begin  an 
enormous  new  one ;  enormous,  I  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  sibndejness  of  her  income;  but 
that  was  a  trifle  10  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  tte^idea  that  for  a  whole  month 
perhaps  she  should  not  meet  the  awful  frown 
of  her  brother,  excited  in  her  such  even  girlish 
gaiety,  as  "^he  sat  by  the  side  of  her  beloved 
son,  who  had  hired  for  the  occasion  a  low 
chaise,  and  a  horse  warranted  steadiest  of  the 
steady,  that  she  called  a  frequent  and  some- 
times sympathizing  smile  to  the  now  grave 
countenance  of  her  companion,  who,  since  he 
had  been  banished  the  dear  society  at  the 
White  Cottage,  had  felt  a  void  at  his  heart, 
and  a  propensity  to  silence  and  abstraction, 
which  were  before  unknown  to  him.  But 
whatever  were  St.  Aubvn's  cares,  the  sweet- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  nature  always  for- 
bade him  to  make  them  a  source  of  pain,  or 
even  uncomfortableness,  to  others;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  foreign  to  his  feelings  than 
that  selfishness  which  leads  many  persons  to 
give  way  to  the  expression  of  their  sorrows, 
even  before  those  to  whom  the  sight  of  their 
sufferings  is  an  aflliction  difficult  to  endure.  If 
St.  Aubyn  ever  ^ve  way  to  grief,  it  was  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber;  for,  as  a  so- 
cial being,  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  mix 
with  his  fellow-creatures  without  contributing 
his  share  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  endea- 
vouring to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fill  the  pass- 
ing hour  with  innocent  amusement. 

Af>er  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey,  though  a 
few  gentle  screams  from  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  on 
the  road,  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  been  in 
some  danger,  they  arrived  at  their  joumey*s 
end  time  enough  for  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  dress 
for  dinner.  And  when  Mrs.  Felton  and  her- 
self entered  the  drawing-room,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ladies 
had  taken  the  most  pains  at  their  toilet.  The 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  each  had  on  the 
other,  was,  however,  very  different.  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  certainly  beheld  Mrs.  Felton*s  dress 
with  unqualified  admiration;  but  the  latter 


could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  as  she  rapidly 
surveyed  the  long  uncovered  and  meagre  throat 
of  the  former,  and  the  flowers  which  nodded  on 
one  side  of  the  flaxen  tresses  which  shaded  the 
once  polished  brows  of  the  faded  but  still  self- 
admiring  beauty.  Yet  Mrs.  Felton  was  used 
to  such  exhibitions  in  town,  but  she  did  not 
expect  them  in  the  country ;  and  she  expected 
that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  conversation  would  con- 
firm the  impression  of  her  character  which  her 
dress  had  given. 

St.  Aubyn  undoubtedly  found  more  fiivour 
in  Mrs.  Fe]ton*s  sight  than  his  mother,  on  his 
introduction  to  her ;  and  the  look  and  smile 
with  which -she  received  his  graceful  bow, 
were  calculated  to  convey  to  him  how  mueh 
she  already  appreciated  him ;  but  their  force 
was  lost  on  Sl  Aubyn,  and  he  was  only  con- 
scious that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  good-looking, 
and  Miss  Spenlove,  her  companion,  an  ill-look- 
ing woman. 

But  as  he  sat  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton  at 
dinner,  he  could  not  but  discover  that  she  had 
very  fine  eyes,  though  he  was  unconscious  of 
what  was  visible  to  every  one  else,  how  often 
those  eyes  were  turned  expressively  towards 
him,  reminding  one  of  the  simile,  *'as  on  im- 
passive ice  the  lightnings  play."  In  vain  too 
did  the. fair  widow  court  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  carving,  that  she  mig-ht  show  the 
beauty  of  her  hands  and  arms,  which  were  un- 
covered to  the  very  extremity  of  fashion.  St. 
Aubyn  did  not  notice  them  ;  but,  unconscious 
of  her  motive,  he  admired  within  himself  that 
attentive  politeness  which  made  her  willing 
to  take  so  much  trouble  to  help  and  please 
other  people. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Felton  introduced  literary 
conversation,  and  brought  in  her  taste  and  un- 
derstanding in  aid  of  her  personal  graces ;  but 
her  evident  wish  to  show  off,  counteracted  her 
power  of  pleasing  him  in  this  instance,  and 
St  Aubyn  would  have  admired  her  more  had 
she  not  talked  so  well.  But  the  singularity 
of  taste  in  the  auditor  for  whom  she  talked 
was  wholly  unsuspected  by  Mrs.  Felton,  who, 
having  displayed  her  own  powers  and  ^ti- 
fied  her  own  vanity  sufficiently,  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  her  at  length  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  her  intended  captive ;  and  before  the 
evening  ended  she  took  care  to  insinuate  to 
him  that  the  fame  of  his  literary  talents  had 
reached  her,  and  she  hoped  that  he  would  in- 
dulge her  during  their  tour  with  a  sight  of 
some  of  his  beautiful  verses. 

Nothing  but  St.  Aubyn's  surprise  could  ex- 
ceed his  confusion  at  being  thus  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  authorship,  and  told  of  the  cele- 
brity of  his  literary  talents ;  for  he  was  not 
conscious  that  his  having  written  at  all  was 
known  beyond  the  dear  circle  at  Mrs.  Castle- 
main*R,  and  he  gazed  on  Mrs.  Felton  with 
looks  of  wonder,  confusion,  and  inquiry. 

**Who  can  have  so  much  misrepresented 
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me  and  my  pretensions  to  yoa«  madam  T* 
said  St.  Aobyn,  blushing  deeply. 

*'  Misrepresented  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton. 
»*Fy,  Mr.  St.  Auhyn!  With  that  ingenuous 
countenance,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so 
deceitful  1  However  modest  your  pretensions 
may  be,  Mrs.  Selby  assures  me  she  has  seen 
.  very  beautiful  verses  written  by  you  on  differ- 
ent occasions; — but  I  see,  Mr. St.  Aubyn,  that 
you  *•  write  verse  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find 
it  feme.' " 

*'  However  the  verse  on  these  occasions, 
madam**'  replied  St.  Aubyn,  **  may  have  been 
written,  1  am  sure  it  must  have  been  seen  by 
stealth,  as  I  never  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one 
but  my  mother." 

'*  But  in  the  first  place  you  own  that  you 
have  written  I" 

*'  I  do— a  few  schoolboy's  verses." 

^'  In  the  next  place,  you  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  given  a  copy  to  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  I" 

•*  Certainly." 

**  And  you  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
partnial  pridt ;  and  Mrs.  ^t.  Aubyn,  in  the 
amiable  pride  of  her  heart,  showed  these  stan- 
zas so  given  to  some  of  her  friends ;  and  these 
friends  mentioned  them  with  the  praise  they 
deserved  to  me. — Have  I  not  clearly  made  out 
my  case,  Mr.  Su  Aubyn  t — Verdict  against  the 
defendant,  who  is  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  so 
many  stanzas  into  the  Muses'  court." 

**  A  severe  judgment,"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
'*  when  the  poverty  of  the  condemned  is  con- 
sidered,—  and  I  move  for  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment." 

^  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
drawing  her  chair  closer  to  her  son's. 

''  The  matter  is,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  called 
u^n,  as  a  punishment  for  his  offences,  to 
write  some  poetry,  and  he  wishes  his  sentence 
to  be  revoked." 

**My  son  refuse  to  write  poetry!  Well, 
that  is  droll  indeed.  Why,  he  writes  such 
beautiful  poetry  ! «-  Oh,  I  could  show  you, 
madam,  such  sweet  things  !" 

*' Admirable!  just  what  I  wished!  These 
*  sweet  things'  are  what  1  want  to  see;  but 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looks  as  if  he  would  forbid  you 
to  show  them." 

♦*  What!  when  he  knows  I  wish  to  show 
themt  No;  Henry  never  denied  me  any 
thing  yet,  and  I  think  he  will  hardly  begin 
now." 

St.  Aubyn  bowed  to  his  mother  with  a  look 
and  smile  of  affection,  and,  seeing  the  display 
of  his  manuscripts  was  unavoidable,  witharew 
to  another  part  of  the  room. 

From  Mrs.  Felton's  severity  of  criticism  St. 
Aobyn  bad  little  to  fear ;  for  to  him  she  was 
disposed  to  be  particularly  indulgent,  as  his 
person  and  manners  were  likely  to  make  his 
poetry  appear  even  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  a 
female  critic. 

Henry  St.  Anbyn  was  above  six  feet  in 


height;  but  the  fine  proportions  of  his  form 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deem  him  too  tall ;  and  now  that  all  his  fea- 
tures had  acquired  their  due  size,  the  beauty 
of  his  face,  though  not  as  perfect,  was  as  strik- 
ing as  that  of  his  figure.  Still  his  beauty  was 
chiefly  the  charm  of  countenance  and  expres- 
sion, heighten^  by  a  rich  and  ever-mantlinflr 
bloom,  the  result  of  health,  temperance,  and 
exercise.  His  manners,  though  he  had  seen 
little  of  the  world,  were  the  manners  of  a 
finished  gentleman;  for  they  had  been  mo- 
delled on  his  father's ;  and  in  those  of  his  most 
intimate  associate  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had  a  daily 
example  of  the  politeness  and  graceful  atten- 
tion of  the  old  court,  as  it  is  called,  without 
any  of  its  formality;  and  while  his  ]oi\y  and 
dignified  carriage  seemed  lo  speak  him  born 
to  cpmmand,  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  mildness  of  his  address,  spoke 
him  eager  to  oblige  and  willing  to  obey. 

*^  What  a  highly  gifled  creature  it  is !"  said 
Mrs.  Felton,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye,  as 
she  read  some  lines  by  St.  Aubyn,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father. 

**  Henry !  come  hither,  Henry,"  cried  the 
delighted  mother ;  *^  see,  see !  you  have  made 
Mrs.  Felton  shed  tears !" 

Henry  obeyed  the  summons,  and  »atu  tears 
in  the  fine  eyes  of  Mrs.  Felton ;  but  he  either 
did  not  see,  or  would  not  see,  the  hand  which 
she  held  out  to  him,  and  which  he  ought  to 
have  pressed  or  kissed  according  as  his  incli- 
nations prompted. 

**  Here,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  "take  away  your 
odious  verses ;  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them !" 

"Odious  verses!  and  wish  you  had  not 
seen  them  !"  cried  the  literal  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
—"well;  that  is  funny  !" 

"  But  very  true ;  for  they  will  make  me  out 
of  love  with  every  thing  else  of  the  kind  for 
ages  to  come.  They  are  so  beautiful,  that  1 
shall  be  as  fastidious  in  future  as  I  have  hi- 
therto been  indulgent." 

"  There,  Henry  !  do  you  hear  1"  asked  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn. 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  would  I  could  believe 
what  1  hear !" 

"  You  may,  for  I  never  flatter ;  not  even 
myself." 

"  Nor  do  I ;  therefore  I  must  think  that  your 
kindness  rather  than  your  judgment  speaks." 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton ;  "  but  I 
trust  that  the  world  will  some  day  or  other 
decide  between  you  and  me.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn," 
added  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  looking 
archly  at  him,  "  these  are  pretty  lines  entitled 
*To  Emma,  aged  twelve  years,  on  her  birth- 
day.' I  wonder  how  you  will  write  *To 
Emma,  aged  eighteen,'* " 

"  ^  To  Emma,  aged  eighteen,'  I  shall  pro- 
bably not  write  at  all,"  replied  St.  Aubyn 
blushing. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Felton  with 
quickness,  and  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  spoke ; 
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*^  and  in  that  case  she  will  be  a  more  enviable 
object  than  if  you  had  written." 

*^  I  do  not  exactly  understand  yon,"  said 
Henry, 

*^No  matter,"  was  the  answer;  and  the 
artiliery  of  glances,  sighs,  and  occasional  pres- 
sures of  the  soft  white  hand  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  were  again  played  off  on  the  still 
insensible  St.  Aubyn,  who  when  thev  retired 
for  the  night  kept  repeating  to  hira^eff  till  he 
dropped  asleep,  *^  What  could  she  mean  ?  and 
why  would  she  not  explain  herself?*' 

Had  she  not  contrived  to  occupy  his  mind 
by  this  affected  mystery,  St.  Aubyn  would 
not  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Felton  at  all.  How- 
ever, she  had  contrived  to  make  him  think  of 
her,  whether  directlv  or  indirectly,  and  that 
was  a  point  gained;  and  had  Mrs.  Felton 
been  sure  she  had  done  so,  she  would  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  some  certainty  to  a  time  when  she 
should  occupy  his  attention  and  thoughts  still 
more. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  party  were  to 
begin  their  tour  Uirough  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Felton 
and  her  companion,  the  St.  Aubyns,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Selby,  and  Miss  Travers,  a  young  lady 
on  a  visit  to  the  latter.  At  nine,  the  carriages 
drove  to  the  door,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Felton's 
landaulet  and  the  one-horse  chaises  of  Mr. 
Selby  and  St.  Aubyn. 

As  Mrs.  Felton,  it  was  known,  preferred  a 
chaise  to  her  own  carriage,  it  was  resolved 
that  Mrs.  Selby,  Miss  Spenlove,  and  Miss 
Travers  should  go  in  the  landaulet;  accor- 
dingly, they  took  their  seats  and  drove  off 
from  the  door  before  Mrs.  Felton,  who  bad 
been  writing  letters,  was  equipped  for  her 
journey;  and  before  she  came  down  stairs, 
St.  Aubyn  had  handed  his  mother  into  his 
chaise,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  the  car- 
riage. Nothing  could  exceed  Mrs.  Felton*s 
astonishment  and  mortification  at  finding, 
when  she  reached  the  door,  that,  instead  of 
requesting  leave  to  drive  her  in  his  chaise,  he 
was  already  contentedly  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  own  mother,  and  preparing  to  drive  off, 
as  regardless  of  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
her.  To  such  neglect  and  indifference,  she 
had  never  been  accustomed,  and  knew  not 
how  to  endure  it;  and  her  countenance  as- 
sumed so  gloomy  an  expression,  that  even 
Mr.  Selby,  who  was  not  the  most  penetrating 
of  men,  discovered  the  cause  of  her  disquie- 
tude ;  and  calling  to  St.  Aubyn  to  stop,  he  in 
a  low  voice  asked  Mrs.  Felton  whether  she 
would  not  oblige  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn,  by  taking 
his  mother^s  place  beside  him,  while  he  would 
condemn  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  young 
friend,  to  the  pain  of  relinquishing  her  society. 
At  this  speech,  which  soothed  her  wounded 
self-love,  her  countenance  brightened, and  she 
allowed  Mr.  Selby  to  oblige  St.  Aubyn  by 
making  the  proposal ;  but  what  could  exceed 


her  astonishment  and  angry  mortification  when 
St.  Aubyn  returned  for  answer,  that  he  must 
beg  leave  to  decline  the  honour  intended  him, 
as  his  mother  was  so  fearful  in  an  open  car- 
riage, that  he  knew  she  would  be  miserable  if 
driven  by  any  one  but  himself,  as  to  his  driv- 
ing she  had  been  accustomed ! 

Too  much  provoked  to  speak,  Mrs.  Felton 
seated  herself  beside  Mr.  Selby,  and  followed 
the  other  chaise  in  perturbed  silence,  debating 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  not 
show  her  sense  of  St.  Aubyn's  rudeness,  in 
preferring  his  mother's  comfort  to  her  so- 
ciety, by  treating  him  with  disdain.  But  in 
the  first  place,  he  was  the  only  beau,  therefore 
she  could  not  afford  to  affront  him ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  she  felt  conscious,  that  by 
seeming  to  resent  his  indifference,  she  should 
only  gratify  his  vanity,  by  proving  that  indif- 
ference gave  her  pain ;  therefore,  before  they 
had  gone  two  miles,  she  had  recovered  her 
good-humour.  Mr.  Selby,  who  had  waited  in 
patient  silence  till  the  clouds  of  mortified  va- 
nity had  dispersed,  now  led  her  into  conver- 
sation, and  took  occasion,  on  her  making  some 
inquiries  concerning  Sl  Aubyn,  to  panegyrize 
his  filial  piety,  amongst  his  other  virtues,  of 
which,  he  said,  his  refusal  to  have  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  driving  her  was  another  in- 
stance ;  and  Mrs.  Felton,  gratified  to  find  she 
had  been  sacrificed  to  an  habitual,  and  there- 
fore irresistible  duty,  forgot  all  her  displea- 
sure, and  made  numberless  inquiries  con- 
cerning Su  Aubyn's  age  and  expectations  in 
life. 

*'  But  who  is  that  Emma,"  said  she,  *'  to 
whom  he  has  written  verses  1" 

^*  Oh  !  a  little  girl  with  whom  he  has  been 
educated." 

'*  But  is  she  still  a  little  girl  ?"  And  Mr. 
Selby,  who  had  forgotten  the  insensible  lapse 
of  years,  answered,  »*  Yes ;  her  age  is  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen."  "^ 

*^  But  who,  and  what  is  shel" 

**  The  heiress  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain." 

**  But  what  did  St.  Aubyn  mean,  think  you, 
by  saying  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine,  on 
my  mentioning  his  verses  '  to  Emma,  aged 
twelve,'  *  to  Emma,  aged  eighteen,  I  should 
probably  not  write  at  all'  1" 

**That  he  should  not  dare  to  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  her  at  that  age." 

"And  why  not  1" 

"  Because  he  is  poor,  and  utterly  dependent 
on  a  capricious  uncle;  and  she  is  a  rich 
heiress." 

"  Oh !  that  is  all  that  he  meant,  is  it?"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Felton ;  "  I  suspected  that  he  meant 
much  more."  And  she  immediately  fell  into 
a  pleasant  reverie,  of  which  St.  Aubyn  was 
certainly  the  object. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  go  to 
Cocker  mouth,  and  thence  to  Cromack  Water 
and  Buttermere,  whence  they  were  to  make 
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the  complete  tour  of  the  lakes,  ending  it  at 
Uls water.  When  they  stopped  to  bait  the 
horses,  and  explore  some  of  the  fine  scenery 
on  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Cockermouth, 
Mrs.  Felton  eagerly  approached  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn,  and  offering  her  her  arm  as  she  did  so, 
regretted  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  her 
society,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  her  reso- 
lution not  to  undergo  a  similar  privation  again. 
This  speech,  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubvn  received 
with  smiles  of  unexpected  satisfaction,  was 
overheard  by  Mr.  Selby  with  wonder  and  mor- 
tification ;  for  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
his  conversational  powers  were  quite  eoual,  if 
not  superior,  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s ;  ana  as  he 
was  a  simple-minded,  straight-forward  man, 
as  the  phrase  is,  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  saying  what  she  did  not 
think. 

**  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  added  Mrs.  Felton,  **  which  is,  that 
yoQ  will  do  me  the  honour  of  going  with  me, 
when  we  resume  our  journey,  in  mylandaulet, 
as  you  are  apt,  I  find,  to  be  alarmed  in  an  open 
carriage." 

*^  Dear  me,  you  are  vastly  obliging !  I  am 
sure  I  should  prefer  going  in  the  landaulet,  and 
then  my  son  may  have  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  driving  you." 

**  Me !  Oh,  by  no  means ;  that  would  en- 
tirely defeat  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  procure 
myself  more  of  your  company.  Therefore,  if 
he  pleases.  Miss  Spenlove  shall  be  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn^s  companion,  and  dear  Mrs.  Selby  go 
with  vou  and  me,  while  Miss  Travers  takes 
my  place  in  Mr.  Selby's  chaise." 

From  Mrs.  Felton's  decisions  there  was 
usually  no  appeal;  and  as  his  mother  looked 
delighted  at  the  marked  and  flattering  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Felton,  and  wished  to  accept  her 
offer,  St.  Aubyn  cheerfully  acquiesced  ;  though 
Miss  Travers,  who  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
therefore  perhaps  not  fixed  upon  by  the  fair 
widow  to  accompany  St.  Aubyn,  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
so  quiescent,  but  had  insisted  on  driving  her  in- 
stead of  Miss  Spenlove. 

Mr.  Selby  meanwhile  said  nothing, — but  he 
thought  the  more, — and  wondered  within  him- 
self to  hear  Mrs.  Felton  professing  such  eager- 
ness to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  a  woman 
who,  but  a  few  hours  agro,  she  declared  was  as 
insipid  as  she  was  fantastical !  **  Well,  it  is 
very  strange,"  thought  Mr.  Selby ;  for  her  re- 
fusal to  be  driven  by  St.  Aubyn  had  completely 
succeeded  in  blinding  the  simple-minded  Mr. 
Selby  to  her  real  motives  of  action;  and  he  re- 
solved to  consult  his  wife  on  the  subject,  as 
she  prided  herself  on  her  sasfacity,  and  had 
persuaded  him  to  think  very  highly  of  it  also. 

At  length  the  horses  were  refreshed,  the 
scenery  sofllciently  explored,  and  Mr.  Selby 
handed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton  into 
the  landaulet,  and  then  his  wife ;  who,  as  she 
seated  herself,  stooped  down,  and  hying  her 


finger  on  the  side  of  her  nose,  (a  habit  which 
she  had,)  significantly  and  sarcastically  said 
to  her  husband  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  *'  Oh  ho, 
is  it  so  ?"  a  jingle  she  was  fond  of.  And  on 
this  expressive  but  mysterious  couplet,  as  it 
may  be  called,  Mr.  Selby  mused  for  at  least 
half  an  hour;  but  recollecting  that  it  was 
deemed  unman!  j  to  be  curious,  the  vice  of  cu- 
riosity beinff  said  to  be  exclusively  that  of  the 
other  sex,  he  resolved  to  wait  patiently  dll 
bed-time  for  an  explanation  of  what  Mrs. 
Selby's  penetration  had  discovered,  and  valued 
himself  not  a  little  on  being  a  man,  and  con- 
sequently not  at  all  curious.  How  oflen  is 
one  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  Sculptor  and 
the  Lion ! 

During  the  drive,  his  sagacious  wife  was 
much  amused  at  observing  how  completely 
'•dear  Mrs.  Selby,"  as  Mrs.  Felton  affectedly 
called  her,  was  neglected  for  the  new  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  she  was  very  ea^r 
to  arrive  at  her  journey's  end,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge herself  in  another  ••  Oh  ho !"  proof  of 
her  penetration. 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  *•  believe  me,  I 
consider  you  as  a  sort  of  cousin ! 

**Dear  me,  do  you!  How  so!"  said  the 
flattered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

'*  Oh,  not  without  reason.  Lady  Mary  St. 
Aubyn,  your  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  mother,  was 
second  cousin  to  my  Mr.  Felton;  therefore, 
by  marriage,  yon  and  I  are  certainly  cousins." 

**  Dear  me !  to  be  sure  we  are,"  replied  the 
delighted  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  *'are  w»  not, 
Mrs.  Selby  V 

'•  Oh  ho !"  replied  Mrs.  Selby,  looking  very 
arch,  '*  and  pray  what  relation  then  is  Henry 
to  you,  Mrs.  Felton!" 

"  1  protest  1 — I  never  considered,"  said  Mrs. 
Felton  in  some  confusion. 

**But  why,  my  dear  madam,"  continued 
Mrs.  Selby,  **  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  dis- 
cover a  relationship  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  order 
to  account  for  your  sudden  affection  for 
her '' 

'*  No,  certainly  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Felton. 

««  O  dear  me  r  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

••  There  is,"  resumed  Mrs.  Selby,  •*  a  sym- 
pathy, a  natural  adhesion  between  some  per- 
sons, stronger  than  any  which  are  the  result 
of  blood.  The  ivy,  dear  ladies,  clings  much 
more  closely  to  the  oak  than  ^ny  of  its  own 
saplings  do;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  your  growing  attachment  will  make 
it  much  stronger  than  if  relationship  had  really 
anything  to  do  with  it." 

**  You  are  very  figurative  in  your  language, 
Mrs.  Selby,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  conscious  that 
she  saw  through  her  designs. 

"  Oh !  there  is  nothing  like  a  simile  to  illus- 
trate one's  meaning.  But  which  of  you  in 
this  case  is  the  ivy  ^  You,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
resemble  it  in  one  respect ;  that  is,  in  being 
an  evergreen;  but  sober  green  is  not  smart 
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enoug[h  for  yoar  taste ;  no,  you  would  rather 
be  likened  to  the  China  rose,  that  blooms  even 
in  winter." 

Not  one  word  of  this  conversation  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ; 
however,  she  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said 
**Dear  me!'*  as  if  she  did  understand  it; 
though  she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  by  com- 
paring her  to  a  bloominjT  rose,  Mrs.  Selby  did 
not  mean  a  sarcasm  on  her  rouge. 

Luckily  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton*s  good-humour,  the  conversation  was  soon 
interrupted  by  their  arrival  at  Cockermouth ; 
for  Mrs.  Felton  feared  Mrs.  Selby*s  sarcastic 
penetration,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
oackward  in  the  use  of  it  on  this  occasion,  as 
she  in  her  heart  disliked  that  lady  ;  for  when- 
ever there  was  no  other  gentleman  present,  the 
fair  widow,  whose  aim  was  universal  conquest, 
and  who  always  kept  her  fire-arms  in  order  by 
constant  exercise,  used  to  flirt  most  unmerci- 
fully with  the  simple-minded  Mr.  Selby  ;  and 
to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  the  jea- 
lous wife  was  now  paying  off  old  scores, 
while  Mrs.  Felton  was  not  backward  to  return 
the  dislike  which  she  felt  conscious  of  exci- 
ting ;  and  she  spoke  of  and  to  her  hostess  by 
the  name  of  '<  dear  Mrs.  Selby  "  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  oflen  throw  perfumes  about 
a  room  in  order  to  hide  an  unpleasant  sAnell. 

At  length,  af^er  the  duties  of  the  toilet  were 
gone  through,  the  company  assembled  to  a 
late  dinner,  and  Su  Aubyn  saw  in  the  happy 
countenance  of  his  mother  an  expression  of 
satisfied  and  conscious  importance  which  he 
had  not  for  years  beheld  on  it;  and  as  he  was 
certain  that  she  derived  it  from  Mrs.  Fel ton's 
marked  attentions  to  her,  he  felt  grateful  to 
that  lady  for  the  benevolence  which  dictated 
them. 

»*  But  is  it  benevolence  1"  thought  Sl  Au- 
byn, for  he  sometimes  had  a  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  laughing  at  his  mother;  as, 
spite  of  his  filial  piety,  his  uncle's  just  though 
coarse  raillery  had  so  often  held  her  up  in  his 
presence  to  deserved  ridicule,  that  he  could 
not  help  fearin?  that  this  superabundant  pas- 
sion for  her  society  which  Mrs.  Felton  evinced, 
was  founded  on  a  wish  to  make  her  what  is 
denominated  a  butt;  for  St.  Aubyn  had  no 
suspicion  that  it  was  through  his  mother  that 
the  fair  widow  was  aiming  at  him  ;  and  watch- 
ful, and  suspicious,  and  pensive,  he  sat  down 
to  dinner  as  before,  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
But,  with  all  his  distrustful  vigilance,  he  saw 
nothing  in  her  manner  to  his  mother  but  what 
demanded  his  grateful  approbation. 

Mrs.  Felton  evidently  endeavoured  to  give 
her  consequence,  and  she  succeeded.  She 
talked  to  her  of  her  former  residence  near 
London,  of  the  birth-day  and  the  birth-day 
balls,  of  Lady  Mary  St.  Aubyn,  her  husband's 
mother.  And  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  in  her 
brother's  presence  had  always  the  appearance 
of  a  frightened  fool,  thus  encouraged,  resumed 


the  ease  and  gaiety  natural  to  her;  and  her 
son,  who  had  never  seen  her  to  such  advantage 
before,  and  was  now  convinced  he  had  under- 
valued his  mother's  talents,  felt  the  liveliest 
gratitude  to  that  benevolent  woman,  as  he  now 
believed  she  might  really  be,  who  had  thus 
gratified  his  filial  affection,  and  caught  himself 
several  times  saying  mentally,  '*  She  is  cer- 
tainly very  beautiful !" 

Never  for  an  instant  did  a  suspicion  of 
Mrs.  Fel ton's  motives  come  across  the  mind 
of  Sl  Aubyn.  But  Mr.  Selby  was  now  be- 
come more  enlightened,  for  he  had  seen  his 
wife  alone ;  and  having  been  informed  by  her 
of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was  going 
forward,  the  comers  of  his  good-humoured 
mouth  were  during  dinner  dimpled  with  more 
arch  meaning  than  usual,  and  though  he  did 
not  give  utterance  to  any  '*  Oh  Tio'a,"  he 
looked  even  more  of  them  than  Mrs.  Selby 
herself. 

Not  but  that  it  required  all  his  confidence 
in  his  wife's  penetration,  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted  ;  for 
instead  of  directing  her  discourse  to  St.  Au- 
byn, and  paying  him  those  pointed  attentions 
which  he  had  witnessed  tne  first  day  they 
met,  Mrs.  Felton  talked  less  to  him  than  she 
did  to  any  one  else;  and  her  seducing  looks, 
her  agaceries  were  so  exclusively  directed  to 
himself,  that  he  began  to  fear  his  wife  would 
be  jealous  again. 

But  Mr.  Selby  was  not  aware  that  St.  Au- 
byn, being  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton,  could  see 
her  every  look  and  motion;  and  that  the  play 
of  her  countenance  while  speaking  to  him, 
and  the  graceful  bend  of  her  finely-formed 
head  and  neck  while  leaning  towards  him, 
with  the  occasional  display  of  her  fine  hand 
and  arm,  could  not  escape  St.  Aubyn's  no- 
tice, especially  as  now  he  was  become  uncon- 
sciously interested  in  her  from  her  attention 
to  his  mother;  and  they  were  more  likely  to 
have  their  full  effect  on  him,  from  not  being 
apparently  intended  to  captivate  him;  while 
ever  and  anon  she  addressed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
in  a  tone  and  manner  so  kind  and  so  respect- 
ful, that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  countenance  was 
quite  radiant  with  pleasure,  and  she  forgot 
there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  her 
formidable  brother. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton was  asked  to  sing ;  and  having  immedi- 
ately complied  with  the  request,  she  sung  the 
following  song  :«- 

The  soft  blooms  of  summer  are  fair  to  the  eye, 
Where  brightly  the  clear  silver  Medway  glides  by ; 
And  rich  are  tne  colours  which  autumn  adorn, 
Its  gold  chequer'd  leaves,  and  its  billows  of  com. 

But  dearer  to  me  is  the  pale  lonely  rose, 
Whose  blossoms  in  winter's  dark  season  unclose ; 
Which  smiles  in  the  rigour  of  winter's  stern  blast. 
And  smooths  the  rough  present  by  signs  of  the 
past» 
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And  thus  when  around  us  affliction's  dark,  power 
Ek^lipses  the  sunshine  of  life's  glowing  hour, 
While  drooping,  deserted,  in  sorrow  we  bend, 
O  sweet  is  the  presence  of  one  faithful  friend ! 

The  crowds  whom  we  smiled  with  when  gladness 
was  ours ; 

Are  summer's  bright  blossoms,  and  autnmn^s  gay 
stores; 

But  the  friend  on  whose  breast  we  in  sorrow  re- 
pose, 

That  friend  is  the  winter's  lone  beautiful  rose. 

Mrs.  Felton  did  not  increase  her  power  orer 
St.  Aubyn  by  sin^ng;  for  though  she  sung 
with  taste  and  science,  she  only  recalled  to 
his  recollection  a  sweeter  voice,  and  tones 
which  he  dearly  loved ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  White  Cottage  and  its  beloved  inhabitant 
swam  before  his  flistening  eye.  He  soon, 
however,  recoverea  himself;  and  suppressing 
a  deep  sigh,  he  hoped  Mrs.  Felton  would  be 
more  generous  than  to  excite  their  wishes  by 
a  proof  of  her  musical  talents,  and  then 
refuse  to  gratify  still  further  the  wish  she  had 
excited;  and  as  he  said  this,  there  was  so 
much  softness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
the  result  of  recent  recollections,  that  Mrs. 
Felton  flattered  herself  his  evident  emotion 
was  caused  by  her,  and  that  the  look  which 
accompanied  his  speech  was  also  caused  by 
the  feeling  of  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
inspired  him. 

**  You  overrate  my  musical  talents,'*  said 
Mrs.  Felton  modestly;  **but,  such  as  they 
are,  you  and  this  good  company  may  command 
them;  and  I  hope  Miss  Spenlove  will  join  me 
in  a  dueL*' 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Miss 
Spenlove,  **  and  I  shall  at  least  be  an  excellent 
foil  to  you.*' 

^*  Ridiculous !"  said  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  she 
•aid  right,  as  my  readers  will  also  say  when 
it  suits  roe  to  give  a  short  history  of  Miss 
Spenlove.  As  soon  as  Miss  Spenlove  had 
given  her  consent  to  sing,  Mrs.  Felton  fixed 
on  a  duet,  which  was  received  with  more  ap- 
plause even  than  the  song  bad  been ;  and  it 
was  evident,  even  to  the  most  untutored  ear  in 
the  company,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  foil  to 
Mrs.  Felton,  Miss  Spcnlove's  voice  was  of  a 
richer  and  finer  tone  than  her  friend's,  and 
her  delivery  of  it  proved  her  a  performer  of 
great  excellence.  She  could  not,  however,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sing  any  thing  but  a  second 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  and  the  latter  was  again 
requested  to  favour  the  company  alone. 

'•  But  pray,"  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  who  wrote 
the  words  you  have  just  been  singing?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Selby,"  cried  Miss  Spenlove, 
I  am  surprised  you  should  ask.  I  thought 
you  must  suspect,  if  you  did  not  Amotc;— that 
they  are — " 

**Hush!  hush!  you  foolish  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Felton,  putting  her  hand  before  Miss 
Spenlove's  mouth. 


**No, I  will  speak,"  exclaimed  she;  "the 
words  are  this  dear  creature's !" 

**  Oh,  fy !"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  as  well  she 
might  if  she  had  valued  troth;  for,  though 
Mrs.  Felton  wished  them  to  pass  for  hers,  as 
she  had  the  reputation  of  never  singing  any 
words  but  her  own,  they  were  in  reality  the 
production  of  a  fnend,  who  did  not  value  him- 
self on  them,  and  was  contented  to  let  them 
pass  as  productions  by  Mrs.  Felton.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  when  the  company  heard 
that  the  songs  were  Mrs.  Felton's,  they  were 
60  complaisant  as  to  admire  them. 

"And  who  composed  the  music?"  asked 
St.  Aubyn. 

"  Oh !  the  music  is—"  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  By  the  same  person,  I  suspect,  that  wrote 
the  words." 

"You  may  say  so,"  said  Miss  Spenlove. 
And  indeed  with  equal  troth  so  he  might ;  for 
the  tunes  were  both  old  tunes ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  much  known,  by  a  few  judicious 
alterations  by  Miss  Spenlove,  and  some  pretty 
cadences  and  shakes  well  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Felton,  they  passed  for  the  original  composi- 
tion of  that  lady,  and  were  handed  about  in 
MS.,  in  fashionable  circles,  as  little  chef- 
d^csuvret  by  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  What  a  monopolizer  of  talent  you  are!" 
said  Sl  Aubyn. 

"  A  monopolizer !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selby ; 
"  it  is  well  you  did  not  call  my  fair  friend  a 
regrater  too." 

"Dear  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Su  Aubyn,  "  what 
is  a  regrater?" 

"One,"  answered  Mrs.  Selby,  quickly, 
"who  buys  up  other  persons'  commodities, 
and  retails  them  according  to  their  own  fashion 
and  their  own  price." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Selby,  hastily, 
alarmed  at  his  wife's  coarseness,  (for  he  well 
knew  her  suspicions,)  "considering  you  are  a 
woman,  and  therefore  know  nothing  of  busi- 
ness, the  explanation,  though  not  a  correct 
one,  is  a  tolerably  good  one,  and  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  amend  it,  but  be^  our 
friends  to  indulge  us  with  some  more  singing." 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  had  listened  to  Mrs.  Selby's 
observation,  and  seen  Mr.  Selby's  alarm,  with 
ill-disguised  astonishment.  It  seemed  to  him 
so  unnecessary  for  a  woman  to  write  verses, 
or  compose  music,  in  order  to  be  either  charm- 
ing or  estimable,  that  he  never  suspected  it 
possible  for  a  gentlewoman  to  forfeit  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  truth  and  honesty,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  being  so  gifWd. 
He  therefore  unwillingly  attributed  Mrs.  Sel- 
by's evidently  intended  sarcasm  to  the  spite 
of  an  envious  woman,  while  his  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Felton  was  increased  by  the  temper  with 
which  she  bore  the  imputation,  and  consented 
to  sing  again. 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  choose  your  song?" 
said  Miss  Spenlove  fawningly. 

"  Certainly  you  shall,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton 
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with  apparent  kindness ;  *'  for  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  excellence  of  your  jud^ent,andyou 
certainly  know  which  song  I  sing  best." 

St.  Aubyn  did  not  know  it;  but  the  rancour 
which  Mrs.  Selby  had  excited,  Mrs.  Felton 
▼ented  thus  on  poor  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had 
once  been  a  professional  singer,  and  had  taught 
music;  but  who  having,  on  an  accession  of 
property,  commenced  woman  of  fashion,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  former  situation.  Miss  Spen- 
love  therefore  blushed,  from  mixed  feeling 
excited  by  this  masked  battery,  which,  *'this 
dear  creature,"  as  she  had  just  called  her,  had 
opened  upon  her ;  but  returning  good  for  evil, 
she  requested  her  to  sing  the  wyn^  she  was 
famous  for  singins  with  such  irresistible  pa- 
thos; "though  indeed,"  added  she,  "  I  won- 
der you  can  have  the  heart  to  sing  it  at  all,  as 
the  unhappy  writer  was  most  fa&ly  in  love, 
and—" 

**No  more  on  that  subject,"  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  affecting  to  sigh  very  deeply,  "  for  I 
wish  to  sing  my  best;"  and  she  began  the 
following  stanzas,  which  she  had  adapted  to 
an  old  Scotch  melody ; 

Then  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part, 

Since  love  like  mine  has  mil'd  to  move  thee ; 

But  do  not  think  this  constant  heart 

Can  ever  cease,  insrate,  to  love  thee. 

No  —  spite  of  ail  tfiy  cold  disdain, 

I  'U  bless  the  hour  when  first  I  met  thee, 

And  rather  bear  whole  years  of  pain 

Than  e*en  for  one  short  hour  forget  thee, 

Forget  thee!  No. 

Still  Memory,  now  my  only  friend, 
Shall  with  her  soothing  art  endeavour 
My  present  anguish  to  suspend. 
By  paintinff  pleasures  lost  for  ever. 
She  shall  tne  happy  hours  renew. 
When  full  of  hope  and  smiles  I  met  thee, 
And  little  thought  the  day  to  view 
When  thou  wouldst  wish  me  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee!  No. 

Tet,  I  have  lived  to  view  that  day. 

To  mourn  my  past  destructive  blmdness, 

To  see  now  turn*d  with  scorn  away 

Thoee  eyes  once  fill'd  with  answering  kindness. 

But  go — farewell !  and  be  thou  bleat. 

If  thoughts  of  what  I  feel  will  let  thee ; 

Yet,  though  thy  ima^e  kills  my  rest, 

'Twere  greater  anguish  to  for^t  thee. 

Forget  thee !  No. 

"  Brava !  brava !"  cried  Mr.  Selby,  when 
Mrs.  Felton  had  finished  her  song. 

*'I  think,"  said  St.  Aubyn  gravely,  and 
conceiving  by  what  Miss  Spenlove  had  said, 
that  the  song  had  been  addressed  to  her  friend, 
"  I  think  a  man  who  could  love  as  well  as  the 

I»oor  man  who  wrote  those  lines  must  have 
oved,  ought  not  to  have  loved  in  vain ;  but  it 
seems  he  did  ;  and  he  also  complains  of  en- 
couragement given  and  then  withdrawn."  St. 
Aubyn  said  this  with  a  severity  of  manner 
which  Mrs.  Felton,  spite  of  her  aptitude  to 
flatter  herself,  could  not  impute  to  apprehen- 
sive jealousy  merely,  but  was  obliged  to  see 


in  it  an  implied  censure  of  suspected  coquetry ; 
and  she  replied  as  composedly  as  she  could, 
that  men  were  very  apt  to  flatter  themselves, 
and  to  fancy  encouragement  given  where  none 
was  intended. 

"  True,  very  true,"  observed  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, looking,  or  trying  to  look,  wise ;  "  I  have 
of\en  found  it  so  to  my  cost.  But,  poor  man  ! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of  the 
eentleman  who  wrote  that  song;  — I  hope  he 
did  not  drown  or  shoot  himself  for  love !" 

**  I  hope  not  too,"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  '*  for 
that  would  have  shown  he  was  more  in  ear- 
nest than  such  a  jilting  mistress  would  have 
deserved;  for  you  know,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
our  friend  Hudibras  says, 

'  If  a  man  han^,  or  blow  out  his  brains, 
The  deuce  is  in  him  if  he  feigns.'  '* 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  have  no  friend 
of  that  name,"  replied  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  "at 
least  not  that  I  recollect;  to  be  sure,  when  I 
lived  in  town,  I  had  many  foreigners  on  my 
visiting  list,  and  this  person  might  be  one  of 
them.'*^ 

Su  Aubyn  blushed — Mrs.  Selby  bit  her  lip 
— while  Mrs.  Felton  kindly  said, 

"I  protest,  my  dear  madam,  I  know  no 
more  of  Mrs.  Selby's  friend  Hudibras  than  you 
do ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  book  not  usually  liked 
by  ladies,  and  you  served  Mrs.  Selby  quite 
right  in  affecting  not  to  understand  her  allu- 
sion." 

St.  Aubyn,  though  grateful  to  Mrs.  Felton 
for  this  attempt  to  veil  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  mis- 
take, could  not  allow  even  his  mother  to  be 
defended  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  there- 
fore replied, 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  madam,  that  m^  mo- 
ther had  not  the  intention  which  you  obliging- 
ly impute  to  her ;  especially  as,  though  she 
does  not  know  the  poem  of  Hudibras  by  name, 
she  is  familiar  with  many  passages  in  it,  for 
my  poor  father  was  fond  of  quoting  Hudibras ; 
and  you  must  remember,"  added  he,  address- 
ing his  mother,  "  how  much  you  used  to  ad- 
mire one  buriesque  simile  which  he  was  ofVen 
repeating — 

'  Now,  like  a  lobster  boird,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn—'  " 

"  Dear  me !  yes  to  be  sure  I  do ;  and  that 
was  by  Hudibras,  was  iti" 

St.  Aubyn  finding  it  was  a  hopeless  case  to 
attempt  to  set  her  right,  sighed  and  was  silent; 
but  no  one  even  $miied  at  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s 
mistake.  The  filial  piety  of  her  son  cast  such 
a  shield  over  her  on  all  occasions,  that  when 
he  was  present  it  would  have  seemed  sacrile- 
gious to  make  her  an  object  of  ridicule ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Selby,  who,  because  Mrs.  Felton 
seemed  to  protect  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  felt  inclined 
to  attack  her,  was  awed  by  respect  for  the 
son's  feelings  into  forbearance  towards  the 
mother;  and  Mr.  Selby  took  advantage  of  the 
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temporary  silence  to  change  the  oonversation 
by  obserTing, 

**  Your  father,  Henry,*  was  a  most  amiable 
man,  and  I  shall  regret  his  early  loss  to  the 
end  of  my  existence.  However,  iny  dear 
boy,"  squeezing  St.  Aubyn's  hand  affection- 
ately, **  he  survives  still  in  you.  Do  you  not 
think,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  your  son  is  an  im- 
proved likeness  of  his  father  V* 

*•  My  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  a  very  handsome 
man  also,"  she  replied ;  while  her  aon*s  deep 
blushes  at  this  implied  compliment  to  his 
beauty  called  forth  some  good-natured  raillery, 
and  the  evening  terminated  in  mirth  and  good 
humour. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Felton  pereisted  in  going 
in  the  landaulet  with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and 
Mn.  Selby,  though  St.  Aubyn  requested  the 
honour  of  driving  her ;  but  she  was  gratified 
at  his  having  made  the  request;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Buttermere,  she  accepted  his 
offered  arm,  and  the  assistance  of  his  hand  in 
passing  miry  paths  and  pieces  of  projecting 
rock;  and  sometimes  while  he  sat  down  to 
sketch  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  scenery, 
she  leaned  over  him  as  he  did  so,  and  occa- 
sionally leaned  her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 

•*  Oh  ho  !*'  said  Mrs.  Selby  to  her  husband 
as  she  observed  this  femiliarity ;  and  Mra.  St. 
Aubyn,  as  she  delightedly  gazed  on  them, 
asked  Miss  Spenlove  in  a  whisper,  if  she  did 
not  think  they  would  make  a  very  handsome 
picture. 

As  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Buttermere 
and  Cromack  Water  were  well  worth  visiting 
again  and  again,  they  did  not  quit  the  banks 
of  the  latter  lake  till  twilight,  and  then  took 
np  their  abode  for  the  night  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  might  return  to  the  same 
scenes  again  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Selby*s  ser- 
vants having  in  the  meanwhile  joined  them 
with  fishing  tackle,  and  a  tent  which  they 
could  pitch  wherever  they  thought  proper. 

But  late  as  was  the  dinner-hour,  neither  the 
ladies  nor  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  table 
without  changing  their  dress;  and  had  St. 
Aubyn  continued  to  distrust  Mra.  Felton^s 
motives  for  behaving  with  such  marked  kind- 
ness to  his  mother,  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner  would  for  ever 
have  lulled  his  suspicions  to  rest.  Mra.  St. 
Aubyn  appeared  in  a  very  elegant  lace  cap 
tied  under  her  chin,  the  gift  of  Mra.  Felton ; 
and  as  it  was  a  style  of  head-dress  more  be- 
coming her  time  of  life  than  any  cap  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing,  St.  Aubyn  saw  that 
Mre.  Felton  endeavoured  to  remove  rather 
than  piomote  his  mother's  follies;  and  his 
heart  glowed  towards  her  with  a  fervour  that 
she  had  never  excited  in  him  before,  and 
which  all  her  beauty,  all  her  coquetry,  and  all 
her  seducing  familiarity,  would  have  failed  to 
excite.  She  had  really  attacked  St.  Aubyn  on 
bis  weak  side,  if  I  may  call  by  such  a  name 
his  attachment  to  a  most  foolish  mother;  and 


the  fair  widow  was  not  at  all  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  had  gained. 

As  the  day  had  been  a  day  of  fatigue,  the 
party  separated  early.  Nothing  worth  relating 
took  place  during  the  evening,  except  that  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Selby  looked  a  number  of^ho  ho's  at 
each  other,  on  observing  several  kind  and  cor- 
responding glances  exchanged  between  the 
grateful  Sl  Aubyn  and  the  fascinating  Mre. 
Felton. 

The  next  and  the  two  succeeding  days  were 
passed  amidst  the  scenery  of  Buttermere  and 
Uromack  Water,  or  on  the  Lakes  themselves ; 
and  the  whole  party  walked  firom  and  to  the 
inn.  But  as  the  lake  which  they  meant  to 
visit  the  next  day  was  at  some  distance,  the 
carriages  were  again  necessary,  and  again  St. 
Aubyn  requested  leave  to  dnve  Mrs. Telton,^ 
and  was  gracioasly  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
petitioner's  great  satisfaction,  as  he  was  be- 
come tired  of  both  his  companions,  Miss  Tra- 
vera  and  Miss  Spenlove.  The  former,  though 
very  pretty,  was  very  insipid;  and  towaids 
the  latter,  St.  Aubyn,  though  not  at  all  apt  to 
dislike  any  one,  was  inclindl  to  feel  something 
rather  resembling  averaion. 

Miss  Spenlove,  as  I  have  before  said,  had 
once  been  a  teacher  of  music,  and  had  sang, 
for  hire,  in  many  respectable  societies,  con- 
tented with  the  honourable  distinction  of  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  by  virtuous  industry ; 
but  having  become  mistress  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation,  Miss  Spenlove  wished  to  set  up  for 
a  woman  of  fashion.  But  to  do  this  was  a  dif- 
ficult task  as  a  nauniub$ia^ive  f  therefore  Miss 
Spenlove  resolved  to  become  a  noun  adjective; 
and,  by  making  hereelf  useful  to  some  leader 
of  ton,  get  herself  passed  into  the  circles  of 
high  life,  as  an  appendage  to  the  aforesaid 
leader;  like  a  burr  sticking  to  a  velvet  petti- 
coat. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Spenlove*s  good 
fortune,  as  she  called  it,  had  led  her  to  form 
this  resolution,  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  leader  of 
the  ton ;  and  having  known  that  lady  when 
she  was  poor,  and  dependent  on  her  talents  for 
support.  Miss  Spenlove  took  the  firet  opportu- 
nity of  calling  on  her  now  her  style,  ot  living 
was  changed,  and  that  she  walked  nowhere 
without  a  servant  behind  her.  The  pretence 
for  calling  on  Mre.  Felton  was,  that  she  had 
composed  a  song  hitherto  unheard  by  any  one, 
on  purpose  for  Mra.  Felton's  beautiful  voice 
and  manner  of  singing,  and  Miss  Spenlove 
had  little  doubt  but  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  fair  widow  she  should  move  in  those  cir- 
cles after  which  her  ambition  panted ;  not  that 
Miss  Spenlove  was  romantic  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  Felton  would  introduce  her 
into  fashionable  circles  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness ;  no,  she  knew  too  much  of  the  world 
and  of  human  nature,  and  also  of  Mra.  Fel- 
ton's  nature,  to  suppose  that.  But  she  knew 
she  could  make  it  a  traffic  of  mutual  accom- 
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modatioDi  and  that  dhe  could  purchase  the  aer> 
vices  which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  com- 
mand. 

After  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was  immediately 
admitted,  as  Mrs.  Felton  had  nothing  hotter 
to  do,  had  presented  her  song,  which  was 
most  graciously  received,  she  told  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton that  she  knew  her  generous  heart  would 
rqoice  to  hear  of  her  good  fortune ;  that  in 
consequence  of  it  she  had  given  up  all  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  had  made  a  vow  never  to 
sing  even  gratuitously  for  any  one  '&eain, 
«•  except,'*  she  added,  '*  for  you^  my  dear  Mrs. 
Felton,  whose  musical  talent  is  such  as  to  en- 
title you  to  demand  an  exertion  of  the  best 
efforts  of  others.*' 

Mrs.  Felton,  whose  heart  was  not  at  all 
given  to  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  of  other 
people,  received  the  first  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence very  coldly,  but  heard  the  other  with 
unfeigned  delight,  ||^ugh  she  could  not  at  first 
divine  why  this  kina -exception  was  made  in 
her  favour. 

Miss  Spenlove  perceived  the  satisfaction  her 
proposal  had  given,  and  went  on  to  the  com- 
plete furtherance  of  her  project. 

*•  My  dear  lady,"  said  she,  "  T  know  you 
compose  pretty  melodies ; — perhaps  you  have 
some  by  you  to  which  you  would  like  that  I 
should  put  a  bass.  It  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  that 
way ;  and  perhaps  you  would  sing  over  with 
me  the  song  which  I  have  brought." 

Mrs.  Felton  complied ;  and  without  at  all 
wounding  her  self-love.  Miss  Spenlove  con- 
trived to  give  her  a  most  instructive  lesson  in 
singing;  and  she  was  too  clever  not  to  perceive 
immediately  how  useful  to  her  a  friend  would 
be  who  could  insure  to  her  fame  as  a  compo- 
ser, by  doing  for  her  what  she  was  too  igno- 
rant to  do  for  herself;  and  reputation  as  a 
singer,  by  teaching  her  to  sing  in  the  first  style 
of  excellence,  without  her  being  at  the  expense 
of  having  a  master. 

The  little  melodies  were  produced;  song 
succeeded  to  song,  duet  to  duet;  graces  were 
noted  down  for  the  acquisition  of  Mrs.  Felton, 
amateur,  by  the  obliging  fingers  of  Miss  Spen- 
love, now  amateur  also ;  and,  after  some  hours 
spent  by  Miss  Spenlove  thus  in  conferring  ob- 
ligation, she  returned  home,  having  at  length 
received  obligation  in  return ;  for  Mrs.  Felton 
begged,  till  her  kind  friend  Miss  Spenlove 
could  meet  with  lodgings  entirely  to  her  mind, 
that  she  would  make  her  house  her  home.— 
And  that  very  night  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 
elderly  and  ugly,  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Felton ;  being  quali- 
fied to  serve  at  once  both  for  a  foil  and  for  a 
companion. 

Nor,  though  the  ladies  had  no  gpreat  affection 
for  each  other,  had  their  union  during  three 
years  ever  known  interruption,  so  powerful  is 
the  tie  called  mutual  convenience ;  and  as  Miss 
Spenlove  paid  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsomely 


for  her  board,  it  was  impossible  for  either 
lady  to  think  herself  more  the  obUger  than  the 
obliged. 

But  they  knew  each  other  too  well  to  add  to 
the  tie  of  interest  that  of  esteem  and  affection. 
Mrs.  Felton,  whose  temper  was  not  good,  used 
to  vent  on  her  companion  the  ill-humour  she 
was  forced  to  restrain  towards  others ;  and  as 
she  knew  Miss  Spenlove  wished  it  to  be  foi^ 
gotten  that  she  had  ever  been  a  musical  pro- 
fessor, MrSi  Felton  used  to  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  alarming  her  b^  distant  allusions 
to  this  circumstance,  which  in  time  would  have 
been  wholly  forgotten  but  by  Miss  Spenlove's 
almost  pettish  refusals  to  sing  anywhere  but  at 
Mrs.  Felton's,  as  the  reason  for  her  refusal  was 
immediately  suspected  and  whispered  .round 
the  room,  with  sneers  at  her  pride  and  affec- 
tation. 

fiut  Miss  Spenlove  took  her  revenge  amply 
on  Mrs.  Felton  behind  her  back  for  the  morti- 
fication she  endured  sometimes  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  for  she  had  a  custom  in  seeming  friend- 
ship, but  with  real  maligrnity,  to  extol  Mrs. 
Felton's  personal  charms  and  talents  in  so  ex- 
travagant a  manner  to  her  rivals  and  acquaint- 
ance, as  could  not  fail  to  provoke  her  hearers 
to  deny  her  pretensions  to  such  excelling  atr 
tractions ;  for  few  persons  can  bear  to  admit  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  any  one,  and  on 
such  occasions  envy  with  propriety  assumes 
the  garb  of  justice,  and  may  unoffendingly  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  person  so  praised,  to 
such  extravagant  eulogium.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent therefore  that  Miss  Spenlove  set  up  Mrs. 
Felton  in  this  manner  asa  ninepin,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  knocked  down  again ; — 
after  which  she  used  with  well-feigned  con- 
cern to  hint  to  Mrs.  Felton  what  envious  pei^ 
sons  there  were  in  the  world !  and  how  stren- 
uously she  had  asserted  her  charming  friend*s 
rights  to  universal  homage;  well  knowing,  as 
she  did  so,  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  be  more 
hurt  at  the  consciousness  of  being  attacked, 
than  gratified  at  being  defended  by  such  a  per- 
son as  Miss  Spenlove. 

But  it  was  not  by  extravagant  praise  of 
Mrs.  Felton  that  Miss  Spenlove  had  disgusted 
St.  Aubyn ;  it  was  only  before  women  that 
she  amused  herself  in  this  manner ;  to  men 
she  had  a  different  way  of  proceeding; — as 
thus, 

•«  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  my 
sweet  friend  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
the  worid  1" 

*«  She  is  beautiful  certainly,  madam,  but—" 

*'  Oh !  I  know  very  well  what  you  would 
say, «-  that  she  looks  differently  at  different 
times,  and  that  when  not  a  little  rouged  she  is 
like  all  women  of  fashion,  rather  sallow." 

*'  No  indeed,  madam,"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
'*  I  was  not  going  to  say  any  such  thing,  and 
I  did  not  know  till  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's  colour  was  not  at  all  times  her  own." 
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••  Her  own !"  returned  Miss  Spenlove  with 
a  laugh  as  she  meant  it  to  be,  but  which  was 
any  thing  but^  a  laugh,  *'  her  own !  yes,  it  is 
certainly  her  own,  for  she  bought  it  with  her 
own  money." 

**  But  what  a  sweet  figure  she  is !  though  to 
be  sure,  at  her  time  of  life  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
to  grow  fat." 

**  At  her  time  of  life,  madam!" 

**  Yes,  sir,  after  thirty  it  is  always  advan- 
tageous for  a  woman  to  get  a  little  em  bon 
point  f^  drawing  herself  up  as  she  spoke  with 
a  proud  consciousness  of  rotundity. 

'*  After  thirty !  I  did  not  suppose  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton  was  above  five-and-twenty,  madam !"  re- 
plied St.  Aubyn. 

**  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  sir;  many  persons 
have  been  so  deceived ;  when  dressed  she  cer- 
tainly looks  very  young;  for  her  great  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness  give  a  youthful  expression  to 
her  countenance.  Not  but  that  her  temper  is 
none  of  the  evenest.  She  is  very  irritable  at 
times ;  —  however,  I  love  her  so  much,  dear 
creature !  with  all  her  faults,  that  I  cannot  help 
remaining  with  her,  though,  as  I  have  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  (bridling  as  she  said  this,) 
and  could  live  handsomely  anywhere  for  what 
I  pay  Mrs.  Felton  for  my  board,  I  need  not 
stay  with  her  if  I  did  not  like  it." 

**  No,  to  be  sure  not,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  by 
way  of  saying  something,  and  disgusted  with 
this  conversation ;  still,  however,  he  felt  less 
angry  with  Miss  Spenlove,  when  he  heard  she 
was  a  woman  of  independent  fortune,  because 
till  she  said  this  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
poor  dependant  on  Mre.  Felton,  who  vented  on 
her  benefactress  in  this  manner  the  hatred  ex- 
cited in  her  by  a  sense  of  obligation  which  she 
felt  that  she  could  never  repay.  Now  the  case 
was  altered ;  however,  disgust  was  still  the 
predominant  feeling  in  him  towards  Miss 
Spenlove;  and  though  he  was  in  a  degree 
amused  by  the  ingenious  malice  with  which, 
while  praising  Mrs.  Felton's  beauty,  she  in- 
sinuateid  that  her  beauty  Was  the  result  of  art; 
that  though  she  looked  young,  she  was  in  re- 
ality old ;  that  though  she  seemed  cheeiTul  and 
good-humoured,  she  was  in  truth  the  contrary ; 
still  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  putting  a 
stop  to  this  effusion  of  wormwood  mixed  up 
in  syrup,  by  asking  very  seriously  whether  af- 
ter this  conversation  he  was  to  consider  her  as 
Mrs.  Felton's  friend  or  her  enemy  % 

But  as  1  am  quite  as  much  tired  of  this  sick- 
ening though  too  natural  conversation  as  St. 
Aubyn  himself,  I  shall  repeat  no  more  of  it, 
but  go  to  pleasartter  contemplations ;  namely, 
the  very  different  subjects  discussed  by  St. 
Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton,  when  she  became  his 
travelling  companion.  They  delighted  to  con- 
verse on  literature,  the  arts,  morals,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  them,  and  it  was  with 
pain  that  they  found  themselves  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey ;  where  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
beheld  with  delight,  but  Mrs.  Selby  with  pain, 
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the  mutual  satisfaction  which  beamed  in  the 
countenances  of  Mre.  Felton  and  St.  Aubyn, 
as  they  declared  how  pleasant  their  drive  had 
been ;  and  the  expression  of  interest  and  plea- 
sure with  which  St.  Aubyn,  apparently  regard- 
less of  every  one  else,  eagerly,  offered  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  when  they  began  their  walk 
to  the  lake.  ^ 

Till  this  excuraion  took  place,  the  first  wish 
of  Mre.  St.  Aubyn's  heart  was,  that  her  son 
should  marry  Miss  Castlemain ;  but  now  her 
only  ambition  was  to  see  him  the  husband  of 
the  honourable  Mre.  Felton,  while  she  in  fancy 
beheld  herself  by  this  means  reinstated  in  those 
gay  and  fashionable  scenes  which  her  own 
vicious  folly  had  caused  her  to  forego,  but 
which  she  had  never  ceased  most  biterly  to 
recret. 

No  such  sanguine  expectations  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  St  Aubyn  entered  into  the 
more  penetrating  mind  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Selby.  She  accurately  read  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  Mre.  Felton;  and  it 
was  qot  only  from  dislike  of  that  lady  that 
she  could  not  bear  so  precious  a  votary  should 
do  homage  at  the  shrine  of  her  vanity,  but 
also  from  a  conviction  that  Mre.  Felton  in  no 
one  point  of  view  was  worthy  to  attach  a  be- 
ing so  excellent  as  St.  Aubyn ;  the  feeling  of 
esteem  for  him  being  even  more  strong  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Selby  than  aversion  to  Mre.  Fel- 
ton; whom  she  would  never  have  admitted 
into  her  house,  had  she  not  been  related  to 
Mr.  Selby*s  firat  wife,  and  had  not  he  in  early 
life  been  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  Felton's 
father. 

To  be  brief;  that  evening  St.  Aubyn  retired 
to  rest  more  charmed  than  ever  with  the  fasci- 
nating widow,  especially  when  his  mother, 
following  him  to  his  apartment,  told  him, 
almost  with  teare  of  joy,  that  Mre.  Felton  had 
given  her  a  most  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
her  in  London  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Lon- 
don would  be  most  full,  and  she  could  intro- 
duce her  into  such  circles  as  she  ought  to  be 
seen  in. 

•'Kind  Mre.  Felton!"  exclaimed  St.  Au- 
byn, kissing  his  mother  affectionately ;  **  she 
is  irresistibly  charming ;  but  of  all  her  charms, 
the  greatest  she  has  tor  me  is  her  affectionate 
attention  to  you !" 

That  night  when  St.  Aubyn  laid  his  head 
on  his  pillow  he  certainly  did  not  recollect  so 
vividly,  nor  think  of  so  long  as  usual,  a  pair 
of  dark-blue  eyes  peeping  at  him  almost  by 
stealth,  between  the  crimson  curtains  of  a  cer- 
tain pew  in  a  certain  church,  from  under  the 
longest  and  thickest  black  eyelashes  that  ever 
were  seen ;  while  the  blushing  cheek  beneath 
them  was  shaded  by  a  large  cottage  bonnet 
tied  with  blue  ribands. 

Three  weeks  had  already  passed  rapidly  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  the  lakes,  when  the 
party  arrived  at  Keswick  or  Derwentwater ; 
and  as  that  lake  was  well  known  to  every  Qn» 
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of  the  party,  as  neither  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn^s  house 
nor  purse  would  allow  her  to  entertain  her  com- 
panions, and  as  Mr.  Hargfrave  was  absent  from 
nome,  k  was  resolved  that  one  day  only  should 
be  spent  in  revisiting  Borrowdale,  Watenlath, 
and  the  other  surrounding  beauties;  and  that 
then,  after  visiting  Bassenthaite  and  other 
scenes  worthy  of  notice,  they  should  proceed 
to  Penrith,  and  devote  all  the  time  they  could 
spare  to  the  varied  and  extensive  beauties  of 
Ulswater  and  its  environs.  It  was  not  with- 
out many  tender  and  many  painful  recollec- 
tions that  St.  Aubyn  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Cottage,  and  saw 
the  church  where,  and  where  only,  he  had 
now  for  weeks  beheld  the  dear  companion  of 
his  youth  and  his  studies ;  he  therefore  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  steal  from  his  party  and 
mount  a  hill  whence  he  could  discern  the  chim- 
neys of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  dwelling.  And 
when  he  returned  he  was  absent  and  pensive 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening;  but  so 
marked  had  lately  been  his- attentions  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  that  she,  blinded  by  vanity,  was  some- 
times inclined  to  attribute  his  abstraction  to 
love  for  a  present  not  an  absent  idol ;  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  some  hoped  and  some 
feared  the  same  thing. 

Already  before  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  sight  swam 
white  and  silver  favours  and  bridal  finery,  and 
she  had  nodded,  and  winked,  and  insinuated 
the  same  belief  into  pretty  Miss  Travers,  who 
thought  with  a  sigh  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a 
very  lucky  woman.  But  Mrs.  Selby,  who  did 
not  believe  the  dangerous  widow  was  capable 
of  being  in  love  even  with  a  Sl  Aubyn,  and 
who  believed  her  only  aim  was  conquest,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  peace  of  a  heart  so  valuable 
should  be  ruined  by  the  wiles  of  a  coquette. 

In  this  instance,  however,  Mrs.  Selby  was 
only  right  in  part.  Mrs.  Felton  had  made  no 
'VOW  against  marrying  a^in ;  and  if  St.  Ao- 
*byn  had  been  already  in  possession  of  his 
uncle*s  immense  fortune,  she  was  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  graces 
of  his  manner,  that  she  would  willingly  have 
Tesigned  her  liberty  to  him,  and  have  been 
proud  to  exhibit  her  handsome  husband  in  the 
circles  of  high  life.  But  love  in  a  cottage 
was  not  at  all  to  Mrs.  Fel ton's  taste ;  and  so 
Miss  Spenlove  assured  Mr.  Selby,  when  he 
hinted  his  suspicions  of  St.  Aubyn's  attach- 
ment to  her,  the  first  time  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

'^Pho!  nonsense!''  said  she,  **I  know  her; 
'She  is  only  at  her  usual  tricks.  I  endeavoured 
'to  put  the  young  man  on  his  guard,  and  tell 
him  what  she  really  is ;  but  he  is  mighty  con- 
«ceited/and  I  saw  by  his  look  he  did  not  be- 
lieve me." 

Mr.  Selby,  good  man,  listened,  and  was  as- 
tonished ;  for  he  had  been  completely  the  dupe 
of  Miss  Spenlove's  **  sweet  creatures,"  and 
**dear  creatures,"  and  supposed  that  she  idol- 
ised h«r' friend  with  even  blind  affection. 


"  My  dear,"  said  he  to  his  wife  at  night, 
** would  you  believe  it?  I  have  discovered 
that  Miss  Spenlove's  affection  for  Mrs.  Felton 
is  all  put  on."  * 

"Oh  ho!  is  it  sol"  replied  Mrs.  Selby; 
"  what,  have  you  only  now  found  that  out, 
Mr.  Selby?"— who,  poor  man,  sighed  to 
think  that  he  should  never,  if  he  lived  even 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  be  as  wise  as  his 
wife. 

It  was  now  an  understood  thing,  that  St. 
Aubyn  was  always  to  drive  Mrs.  Felton,  and 
of  course  be  handed  her  into  the  chaise  as 
soon  as  it  drove  round.  The  preference  he 
felt  for  her  society  he  had  no  scruple  in 
showing  by  his  manner;  and  Mrs.  Felton, 
though  she  had  sometimes  doubts  herself  on 
the  subject,  was  charmed  to  discover,  by  the 
looks  and  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  that 
most  of  them  suspected  St.  Aubyn,  though  not 
yet  her  declared  lover,  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  so;  and  she  felt  authorized  to  add 
to  the  list  of  her  captives,  the  name  of  Henry 
Sl  Aubyn. 

Mrs.  Felton  had  now  in  a  great  measure 
carried  her  point ;  still,  she  wished  her  con- 
quest to  be  proved  past  doubt,  by  a  regular  de- 
claration ;  and  towards  this  she  saw  no  symp- 
toms of  any  progress ;  not  that  she  meant  to 
accept  his  offer,  but  most  earnestly  did  she 
wish  to  have  the  honour  of  refusing  it. 

**I  wish  I  could  excite  his  jealousy," 
thought  Mrs.  Felton,  "  in  order  to  bring  him 
to  the  point;  but  that  is  impossible,  as  he 
can't  be  jealous  of  Selby,  and  there  is  no 
other  beau."  Fortune,  however,  as  if  eager 
to  indulge  so  amiable  a  wish  in  this  accom- 
plished coquette,  sent  another  beau,  when 
she  least  expected  it;  and  such  a  beau !  no 
other  than  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
was  the  most  desirous  of  charming,  and  to 
whom  she  would  most  willingly  be  made  cap- 
tive in  return. 

Mr.  Wanford  was,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  most  admired  and  courted 
young  men  in  the  regions  of  fashion.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  when  he  first  went  to  college, 
his  fortune  was  so  small,  and  his  expecta- 
tions so  trifling,  that  he  knew  his  only  chance 
of  distinction  and  success  in  life,  was  in  hav- 
ing resolution  enough  to  labour  to  deserve 
them ;  and  Mr.  Wanford  had  ambition ;  he 
had  also  talents  and  perseverance;  and  the 
same  year  that  he  took  a  very  hiffh  mathe- 
matical degree,  he  was  senior  medallist  also ; 
while  the  ensuing  year,  having  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  his  poetical  abilities,  his 
poem  on  a  given  subject  obtained  the  prize. 

At  this  climax  of^  his  well-deserved  cele- 
brity, prosperities  of  another  kind  poured  in 
upon  niro,  but  luckiljr  too  late  to  interfere 
with  those  virtuous  habits  of  application  in 
which  poverty  had  fortified  him.  An  uncle 
of  his  father  died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
independent  fortune ;  and  at  the  same  time« 
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his  inother*8  brother,  who  had  acqaired  an 
immense  fortune  in  trade,  had  interest  enougrh 
to  obtain  a  peerage ;  and,  having  no  children 
of  his  own,  the  patent  was  made  out  with  re- 
mainder to  the  son  of  his  sister — this  fortunate 
Mr.  Wanford. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  sndden 
prosperity  should  in  some  measure  turn  the 
head  of  the  young  and  laurelled  scholar ;  and 
th ft  the  expectance  of  title,  and  the  possession 
of  wealth,  should  not  sit  so  gracefully  on  him 
as  on  those  to  whom  such  things  have  long 
been  habituaL  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
quite  as  proud  of  his  academical  as  of  his  other 
honours ;  and  while  he  was  abroad  on  his  tra- 
vels he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  consist- 
ing of  some  original  pieces,  and  some  elegant 
translations  of  Greek  and  other  fragments.— 
This  volume,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  heir  to 
a  barony,  and  the  possessor  already  of  a  very 
fine  fortune,  was  received  with  much  admira- 
tion by  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  unite 
literature  with  fashion.  But  the  return  of  Mr. 
Wanford  from  abroad  was  anxiously  expected 
not  only  by  all  who  had  read  his  works,  and 
had  heard  of  his  reputation ;  he  was  considered 
as  a  prize  worth  trying  for  by  illiterate  mothers 
who  had  daughters  to  dispose  of,  and  by  wi- 
dows of  small  jointures,  who  only  knew  that 
he  was  rich  and  lord  Erdington'a  heir.  To 
Mrs.  Felton  he  was  welcome,  as  scholar,  poet, 
heir,  and  rich  man ;  '*  and  if  I  ever  part  with 
my  liberty  again,"  she  had  often  said  to  her- 
self, **  it  shall  be  to  Mr.  Wanford.'* 

Being  so  highly  gifted  as  I  have  described 
him,  it  was  dmost  unnecessary  for  him  to 
possess  beauty  of  person  or  grace  of  manner ; 
however,  he  was  well  made  though  not  tall, 
and  handsome  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  his 
manners,  though  at  times  rather  haughty  and 
important,  were  generally  pleasing,  and  some- 
times even  insinuating.  Of  marrying  he  had 
at  present  not  the  roost  distant  intention,  and 
he  had  been  so  much  the  object  of  coquetry, 
that  he  was  become  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
art  himself.  Such  was  the  roan  who  was  now 
making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by 
his  only  sister,  who  resided  with  him,  in  a 
carriage  of  liia  own  construction,  which  he 
drove  himself,  and  of  which  the  back  part  con- 
tained his  man  and  his  sister's  waiting^maid. 

Mr.  Wanford  had  not  returned  to  England 
long  before'  the  close  of  the  season  for  parties 
in  London ;  and  it  had  so  happened  that  though 
Mrs.  Felton  had  been  invitea  more  than  once 
U>  meet  this  gentleman,  long  the  object  of  her 
secret  wishes,  he  had  either  gone  away  before 
she  had  entered,  or  had  come  after  she  had 
left  the  house;  while,  in  spite  of  her  repeated 
invitations  to  him  sent  by  friends  of  both  par- 
ties, he  never  gratified  her  so  far  as  to  visit  her 
either  in  a  morning  or  an  evening.  She  had 
therefore  never  seen  him,  nor  he  her;  and 
when  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Wan- 
ford arrive,  and  had  heard  his  name  from  his 


servants,  announced  his  arrival  to  Mrs.  Felton 
at  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  the  joy  she  felt  was  so 
great  as  to  make  her  jump  off  her  seat,  and  ex- 
claim, **The  man  here  whom  of  all  others  I 
am  most  ambitious  to  see  and  know !  What 
a  fortunate  event !" 

'^What  a  fortunate  man!  you  might  also 
have  said,"  observed  St.Aubyn,  with  perhaps 
a  little  feeling  of  mortification ;  while  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  utter^  a  **  Dear  me  !'*  in  no  cheerful 
tone,  and  Mrs.  Selby  drawled  out  a  significant 
"Oh  ho!" 

But  Mrs.  Felton  was  too  much  engaged  in 
her  own  speculations  to  attend  to  them.-~ 
Thought,  that  rapid  traveller,  had  already  gone 
throuffh  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  meetp 
ing  Mr.  Wanford  in  such  a  spot ;  and  could 
she  but  be  introduced  to  him,  could  she  but 
have  such  opportunities  with  him  as  she  had 
with  St.  Aubyn,  her  success  seemed  sure,  her 
marriage  uiKloubted !  But  how  could  she  con- 
trive to  make  herself  known  to  him  !  *'  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  if 
nothing  but  a  bold  stroke  can  succeed,  Mrs. 
Felton  is  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
scruple  it. 

"My  dear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton, "  will  you  do  roe  an  essential  service  !" 

"  Any  thing  in  my  power." 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wanford) 
who  is  just  arrived.  Lord  Erdington^s  nephew 
and  heir;  would  you  then  have  the  great  good- 
ness to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Felton  wishes  much 
to  make  his  acc^uaintance,  and  begs  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  him  ^  He  knows  me  by  name 
and  reputation  very  well  already." 

"  If  then,  madam,"  replied  St.  Aubyn  grave- 
ly, "he  knows  you  byname  and  reputation 
alreadv,  and  learns,  as  no  doubt  he  will  do,  or 
indeed  as  he  shall  do,  (for  I  will  take  care  of 
that,^  that  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton  is  at 
this  mn,  it  will  be  his  business  surely  to  so- 
licit the  honour  of  knowing  you." 

"To  be  sure— certainly,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn. 

Mrs.  Felton,  who  felt  the  delicacy  of  this 
reproof,  blushed  deeply  both  with  a  sense  of 
shame  and  of  resentment ;  though  she  fancied 
jealousy  as  much  as  regard  for  her  dignity  had 
dictated  St.  Aubyn's  reply. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  she  replied,  forcing  a  laugh, 
"  where  a  woman  is  conscious  she  confers  full 
as  much,  or  more  honour  than  she  receives  by 
courting  an  acauaintance,  there  surely  is  no 
harm  in  her  maicing  the  first  advances." 

"  Not  to  a  lady ;  but  indeed  I  respect  you, 
or  any  one  of  your  sex,  too  much  to  endure 
the  idea  of  fiatteiing  any  man's  vanity  so  far 
as  to  be  the  bearer  of  solicitations  from  a  fair 
lady  to  a  gentleman,  requesting  the  pleasure 
of  making  nis  acquaintance." 

"Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  too 
determined  on  her  purpose  to  be  withheld 
from  it  even  by  the  risk  of  disgusting  her 
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friendly  monitor,  **  it  is  necessary,  as  I  said 
before,  that  I  should  know  Mr.  Wanford,  as  I 
have  a  message  to  deliver  to  him ;  and  if  you 
will  not  repeat  to  him  what  I  said,  I  will  go 
and  introduce  myself.'* 

**  Rather  than  you  should  do  that,  madam,*' 
eaid  St.  Aubyn,  ^*  I  will,  though  reluctantly, 
obey  you." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Spenlove  entered  the 
room. 

•*  So !"  said  she,  ••  Mr.  Wanford  has  a  lady 
with  him,  I  find !" 

^*  A  lady !"  echoed  St.  Aubyn,  immediately 
returning ;  while  Mrs.  Felton  blushed  from 
alarm,  lest  the  lady  should  be  such  a  one  as 
to  preyent  the  possibility  of  her  introduction. 

**  Yes ;  but  it  is  only  his  sister." 

"  His  sister!"  cried  Mrs.  Felton  pneltishly, 
but  with  her  countenance  brightening  up; 
**  why  could  you  not  say  so  before.  Miss  Spen- 
loye  f  and  then  I  should  have  felt  no  difficulty 
in  this  business;  for  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  delicacy 
will  not  be  shocked  by  my  reonesting  the 
honour  of  knowing  Miss  Wanford." 

**  Undoubtedly  not,"  he  answered,  bowing 
profoundly,  and  left  the  room. 

**  Well,  and  may  I  ask  who  this  grreat  gen- 
tleman is  ?"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  a  tone 


of  pique. 
He  is  I 


a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  the  heir  to  a  nobleman,"  replied  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton. 

**  May  be  so ;  but  I  never  heard  of  him 
before.'*^ 

"  It  would  not  break  his  heart  if  he  knew 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  contemptuously ;  **  he  is 
sufficiently  known  and  admired  where  he 
wisheH  to  be." 

"Then  if  this  be  true,  and  you  do  not  know 
him,  it  must  be  because,  by  you  at  least,  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  known  and  admired," 
sarcastically  observed  Mrs.  Selby. 

♦*  Think  what  you  please,  ma'am,"  replied 
Mrs.  Felton  angrily. 

**  Dear  me  !'^cned  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;  "  what 
a  fuss  there  is  about  this  man,  who,  I  am  sure, 
if  that  be  he  coming  yonder,  is  not  half  as 
handsome  as  my  son." 

'*  Ridiculous !  beneath  my  notice!"  muttered 
Mrs.  Felton,  looking  at  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  with 
such  a  frown,  that  she  almost  fancied  it  was 
her  brother  whom  she  beheld. 

Just  then  Mr.  Wanford  passed  the  window, 
at  which  stood  Miss  Travers,  who  had  taken 
off  her  riding-hat  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  let  fall  over  her  shoulders  a  profusion  of 
fine  light  hair;  while  on  her  cheek  not  only 
the  "sultry  season  glowed,"  but  the  bloom 
of  healthy  and  happy  eighteen  ! 

Mr.  Wanford  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  and 
almotl  stopped  as  he  gazed,  but  recovering 
himself  passed  on.  Soon  however  he  returned 
pretending  to  call  his  dog,  though  his  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  now  blushing  Miss  Tra- 
yers,  who  from  native  modesty  turned  away 


and  went  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  room ;  on 
which  Mr.  Wanford  repassed  the  window  and 
disappeared. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
"  my  dear,  you  have  made  a  conquest  certainly 
ofthis  Mr.  Wanford." 

"  Ridiculous !"  muttered  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  Not  so  ridiculous  neither,"  cried  Mrs.  St 
Aubyn ;  "  for  I  am  sure  he  had  no  eyes  for 
any  one  else." 

"That  was  very  certain,"  observed  Mrs. 
Selby;  "and  I  think  it  was  strange  afler 
your  message  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Felton,  that 
he  should  not  look  for  jovl  !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Spenlove,  "  he  took 
Miss  Travers  for  my  dear  friend." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selby. 
"Take  that  young  thing  for  Mrs.  Felton  1 
Nonsense !" 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,"  said 
Miss  Spenlove  lookinflr  grave,  "that  Mrs. 
Felton  has  been  taken  tor  a  girl  of  eighteen." 

At  this  moment  St  Aubyn  put  his  head 
into  the  room,  saying,  "Miss  Wanford  de- 
sires her  compliments  to  you,  madam,  and  she 
will  wait  on  you  presenUy.'?  So  saying,  he 
disappeared,  and  the  party  soon  aAer  saw 
Miss  Wanford  walking  along  a  path  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  whither  St  Aubyn  had  been  in 
search  of  her. 

However,  instead  of  coming  immediately 
into  the  house,  she  passed  the  window,  after 
having  asked  of  the  waiters  which  way  her 
brother  went. 

"Very  odd  that,"  said  Mrs.  Selby;  |«it 
seems  as  if  she  dares  not  make  the  acquaint- 
ance unsanctioned  by  her  brother." 

This  remark  gave  Mrs.  Felton  as  much  pain 
as  it  was  intended  to  give  her;  for  the  elegant 
widow  knew  very  well,  that  though  generally 
received  in  society,  there  were  some  squeam- 
ish and  rigid  persons  who  were  not  desirous 
of  visiting  her;  and  as  Mr.  Wanford  had 
hitherto  rejected  all  her  advances  to  acquaint- 
ance, it  was  possible  that  his  sister  might  be 
of  the  latter  number.  St  Aubyn,  meanwhile, 
ever  ready  to  oblige,  was  gone  to  gather  some 
curious  grass  which  he  had  discovered  in  a 
wet  ditch  behind  the  inn ;  a  grass  of  which 
Mrs.  Felton,  who  studied  botany  among  other 
things,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens ; 
and  in  this  ditch  he  was  standing  mid-leg  in 
water  when  Miss  Wanford  hastened  to  her 
brother,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bank  and  sketch- 
ing a  fine  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
under  which  St  Aubyn  was. 

"  So,  Frank  !"  cried  Miss  Wanford,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her  brother ;  "  who  do  ^ou  think 
is  here,  and  has  sent  the  handsomest  young 
man  I  ever  saw  to  solicit  the  pleasure  of  ma- 
king my  acquaintance  1  No  other  than  Mrs. 
Felton!*' 

"What!  Me  Mrs.  Felton— " 

"  Yes,  her  own  honourable  self." 

"  Fairiy  hooked,  by  Jupittr !    Now  I  must 
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know  her  whether  I  would  or  no,"  retarned 
Wanford;  while  St.  Atibjn  cougrhed  and 
hemmed  very  audibly  to  inform  them  they 
were  overheard,  though  he  atooped  down  as 
he  did  so,  lest  the  young  lady  should  recog- 
nise him  and  be  shocked  at  finding  he  had 
heard  her  praises  of  his  beauty.  But  regard- 
less of  St.  Aubyn^s  honourable  notice,  they 
went  on. 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  you  would 
not  know  Mrs.  Felton,  brother." 

**  Because,  when  I  found  she  was  so  desi- 
rous of  making  my  acquaintance,  I  suspected 
she  had  designs  on  me." 

**  Well  said,  my  modest  brother !  and  so  I 
suppose  you  think,  in  soliciting  my  acquaints 
ance,  all  she  aims  at  is  yours  1" 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"And  so  do  I.  For,  from  what  I  have 
beard  of  Mrs.  Felton,  I  do  not  believe  she 
ever  cares  an  atom  for  the  females  of  a  family, 
unless  she  can  through  them  best  obtain  as- 
cendency over  the  males." 

Here  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  smiled  to  himself,  and 
again  hemmed  audibly,  though  in  vain. 

"  I  see  you  know  this  sweet  enslaver  as 
well  as  I  do.  Bell.  Well— as  I  must  know 
her,  I  must ;  but  if  marriage  be  her  end,  I  can 
tell  her  she  cannot  catch  me  in  that  snare ;  and 
if  her  only  aim  be  to  make  a  fool  of  me  as  she 
has  done  of  other  men,  that  I  defy  her  to  do. 
But,  pray,  have  you  met  ?" 

'*No;  I  sent  word  I  would  wait  on  her 
soon ;  but  as  I  never  mean  to  make  an  ac- 
quaintance till  it  is  approved  by  you,  I  chose 
to  consult  yon  first,  especially  as  Mrs.  Felton 

"  Generally  received.  Bell,  and  that  is 
enough  for  roe.  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  set 
up  for  being  more  wise  and  more  virtuous  than 
two-thirds  of  the  world ;  besides,  you  know. 
Bell,  you  are  very  desirous  to  be  invited  to 
Mrs.  Felton's  parties.  But  come,  since  the 
fair  widow  will  attack  me,  who 's  afhiid  ?  Be- 
sides, in  her  party  I  suspect  is  a  lovely  Hebe 
of  a  girl  that  I  should  like  to  be  better  ac- 
quaint with ;  and  I  shall  have  no  little  fun 
in  playing  off  this  inetperienced  blushing 
beauty  against  this  celebrated  and  dangerous 
coquette." 

So  iaying  they  walked  towards  the  inn, 
leaving  St.  Aubyn  warned  and  enlightened 
sufficiently,  if  he  had  needed  such  wamins ; 
and  not  pleased  with  Wanford  for  his  worldly 
and  convenient  morality ;  for,  if  it  was  to  be 
more  wise  and  virtuous  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world  to  avoid  association  with  women  of 
doubtful  reputation,  he  proved  in  St.  Aubyn*s 
opinion,  by  not  wishing  his  sister  to  be  thus 
wise  and  virtuous,  that  his  sense  of  propriety 
was  not  over-nice,  and  that  he  was  not  a  very 
fit  guardian  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  a 
young  and  pleasing  woman. 

"  And  this  formidable  coquette,  whom  they 
have  thus  freely  discusaed,  is  my  amiable  friend 


Mrs.  Felton!  and  this  woman  whom  I  so 
much  respected  and  admired,  was  really  mean 
enough  to  want  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of 
a  man  who,  it  seems,  has  purposely  hitherto 
rejected  all  her  overtures  to  acquaintance  I 
Sure  is  the  saying,  that  where  there  is  much 
vanity  there  is  no  pride,  (virtuous  pride  I 
mean^  !"  And  with  a  feeling  of  pity  not  un- 
mixea  with  contempt  for  Mrs.  Felton,  he  re^ 
turned  to  the  inn  to  change  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  before  he  joined  his  companions  in 
a  party  on  the  lake. 

But  new  arrangements  had  taken  place 
during  St.  Aubyn's  absence,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  order  to  lose  no  time  they  should  take 
a  cold  dinner  while  the  bad  weather  lasted, 
and  when  it  was  over  go  on  the  lake,  and  re-- 
main  on  the  water  or  its  banks  till  the  approach 
of  night  should  force  them  to  return  to  Penrith, 
their  head-quarters. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wanford,  therefore,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  inn,  found  the  party  pre* 
paring  to  sit  down  to  dinner ;  but  having  been 
sraciously  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Felton,  and 
being  pressed  to  sit  down  to  their  meal  by  her 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selhy,  they  complied  with 
the  request,  and  soon  felt  themselves  as  much 
at  ease  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
When  the  dinner  was  completely  served  up, 
and  the  ladies  seated,  Mr.  Wanford  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  between  Mrs. 
Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton;  on  which  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  hastily  said,  **  You  have  taken  my 
son's  place,  sir."  *, 

"  Your  son's  place,  madam  !"  replied  Wan- 
ford coldly  ;  "  pray,  where  is  he  1  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  him.  Oh !  I  suppose 
that  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  is 
your  son." 

"  Dear  me !  if  I  ever  heard  the  like !  Why, 
Mr.  Selby  is  as  old  as  I  am." 

**  Not  happening  to  know  how  old  that  is,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,  and  your 
son  too  when  he  makes  his  appearance,  for  I 
must  keep  my  seat."  And  this  he  said  with 
an  air,  as  if  he  felt  that  the  heir  of  Lord  Er* 
dington  had  some  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table  next  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton. 

••  Gracious  goodness !"  whispered  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  to  Mrs.  Selby,  **what  airs  the  man 
gives  himself!  I  can't  abide  him.  And  then 
for  Mrs.  Felton  not  to  tell  him  it  was  my  son's 
place!" 

Wanford,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  that 
mean  order  of  fun  denominated  quizzing  and 
banter,  and  to  which  those  who  reside  in  col- 
lege are  but  too  much  addicted,  soon  disco- 
vered that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  an  excellent 
subject  for  this  sort  of  diversion ;  and  perceiv- 
ing by  her  fanning  herself  violently,  and  other 
symptoms,  that  she  was  displeased,  he  very 
coolly  exclaimed,  leaning  towards  her  as  he 
did  so, '« Aie  we  not  friends!" 
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"  No,  sir,*'  she  replied,  **  nor  even  acquaint- 
ance." 

**  But  I  hope  we  shall  be,  dear  madam,'*  re- 
turned Wanford ;  **  no  endeavours  on  my  part, 
I  am  sure,  shall  be  wanting  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  a  circumstance.  Shall  we  drink  wine 
together?" 

**No,  sir,  I  never  drink  wine  so  soon; 
though  stay — yes,  I  will  take  half  a  glass,  for 
I  remember  my  husband's  mother,  lady  Mary 
Si,  Aubvn,"  (whom  by  the  by  she  always 
talked  of  when  she  wished  to  impress  any  one 
with^an  idea  of  her  consequence,)  **  yes,  lady 
Mary  used  to  say  that  it  was  rude  to  refuse  to 
drink  wine  with  any  one." 

**  Lady  Mary  is  a  very  sensible  woman,  and 
here's  her  good  health." 

**  Good  health,  sir !  Why  did  one  ever  hear 
the  like !  The  poor  soul  has  been  dead  these 
sixteen  years." 

'*  Indeed ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

**  Sorry !  Why,  sir,  you  did  not  know  her, 
I  dare  say." 

**  Not  I,  madam ;  I  was  only  sorry  on  your 
account;  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  her,  you 
cannot  heln  bringing  her  into  company  by 
head  and  snoulders." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  lady  Mary  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  brought  into  any  company  against  her 
will,  and  those  whom  she  associated  with 
might  think  themselves  honoured;  for,  sir, 
lady  Mary  was  none  of  your  upstart  yesterday 
quality ;  she  was  of  the  old  ana  right  sort,  and 
a  duke's  daughter,  sir." 

**  So  much  Oie  better  for  her,  madam,"  re- 
turned Wanfora,  who  thought  this  was  meant 
as  a  sarcasm  on  his  want  of  family  antiquity, 
and  the  bought  peerage  of  his  tradesman  uncle. 
*''  So  much  the  better  for  her.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  a  duke's  daughter !"  Then,  with  mock 
pathos,  he  added,  *^I  wish  I  was  a  duke's 
daughter !  but  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
be  one  now." 

*•  Dear  me !"  whispered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to 
Mrs.  Selby,  "  did  you  ever  hear  the  like ! 
This  your  wit  and  your  scholar  indeeed! 
Why,  he  appears  to  me  no  better  than  a  fool 
or  a  madman !"  And  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  laughing  spite  of  themselves,  at 
Wanford 's  nonsense,  St  Aubyn  entered  the 
room.  There  was  such  an  air  of  command 
about  St.  Aubyn's  person  and  manner,  that  he 
always  inspired  strangers  at  first  sight  with  a 
sort  of  involuntary  deference;  and  Wanford, 
who  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  laugh 
at  the  mother,  was  as  inesistibly  impelled  to 
respect  the  son.  When  St.  Aubyn  saw  W^an- 
fora  occupying  his  usual  ^eat,  and  that  the 
table  seemed  completely  filled  elsewhere,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  smile, 

**  The  table's  full." 
On  which  Miss  Spenlove  said, 

"  Here  is  a  place  reserved." 
oflfering  him  a  vacant  seat  between  herself  and 


Miss  Travers,  which  be  instantly  accepted. 
But  Wanford,  with  more  graciousness  than 
usual,  said — **  I  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  oc- 
cupying your  usual  place,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  that  you  have  now  taken." 

** Impossible,  sir!  I  know  its  value  too 
well,"  he  replied,  smiling,  **  to  bear  to  inflict 
on  any  one  the  pain  of  quitting  it." 

**  And  it  is,  sir,  because  T  feel  its  value 
equally,"  answered  Wanford,  **  that  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  expose  a  fellow«creature  to  the 
misery  of  regretting  it." 

^*  Well,  sir,  if  I  tnust  be  made  happy  at  an- 
other's expense,  I  most ;"  and  they  exchanged 
seats.  Mrs.  Felton  felt  excessive  morti&a- 
tion  during  this  dialogue,  which  in  words  ap- 
peared so  flattering  to  her  vanity ;  for  she  saw 
that  Wanford,  whose  eyes  were  oftener  turn- 
ed on  Miss  Travers  than  herself,  was  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  sit  next  that  young  lady ;  and  in 
St.  Aubyn's  smile,  and  his  extravagant  com- 
pliments, so  unlike  his  usual  manner,  she  read 
that  his  heart  was  quite  at  ease,  though  she 
had  carried  hei;  point,  and  the  man  she  so  much 
desired  to  know  was  sitting  by  her  side.  Nor 
was  the  pleasantness  of  her  feelings  increased 
by  witnessing  the  entire  devotion  of  Wanford 
to  the  pretty  Miss  Travers,  or  the  good-hu- 
moured archness  with  which  St.  Aubyn  ral- 
lied her  on  her  evident  discomposure  and  ab- 
sence of  mind  when  he  addressed  her. 

**  This  man  is  too  much  at  his  ease  to  be 
jealous!" thought  Mrs. Felton;  and  she  thought 
right;  therefore,  as  she  did  not  like  to  lose 
one  admirer  before  she  had  gained  another,  she 
renewed  her  attentions  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 
And  though  that  lady  was  inclined  to  resent 
the  epithets  of  ** ridiculous !  and  absurd!" 
which  she  had  addressed  to  her,  and  also  her 
not  keeping  the  place  next  her  for  her  son, 
she  was  completely  pacified  by  a  **  when  you 
come  to  stay  with  me  in  town,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn." 

After  a  hasty  meal,  as  the  thunder-storm 
soon  passed  away,  leaving  the  scenery  of  Uls- 
water  still  more  beautiful  than  it  found  it,  they 
went  on  the  lake,  and  as  usual  Mrs.  Felton 
and  her  friend  were  requested  to  sing ;  while 
St.  Aubyn,  who,  though  no  coxcomb,  could 
not  help  looking  on  Miss  Wanford  with  com- 
placency, as  she  thought  him  **the  hand- 
somest young  man  she  ever  saw,"  hoped  that 
she  also  would  favour  the  company  with  a 
song,  as  her  brother  had  hinted  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  do  so.  But  that  lady  having 
declared  that  her  brother  had  not  spoken  truth, 
Mrs.  Felton  and  Miss  Spenlove  sung  a  duet; 
aAer  which  which  Miss  Wanford  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Felton  would  sing  the  song  of  *^  Forget 
thee !  No,"  of  which  she  had  h^ird  so  much ; 
and  Mrs.  Felton,  as  nsual,  complied  with 
graceful  and  unafi*ecled  alacrity. 

**  Yon  know  who  wrote  that  song,"  said  Miss 
Spenlove,  significantly  to  Wanford,  while  Mrs. 
Felton  sighed  and  hung  down  her  head. 
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"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Wanford,  carelessly; 
"poor  Treyor!  Ay — he  was  desperately  in 
lo?e  when  he  wrote  it !  at  least  he  thought  so, 
and  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing/* 

" Thought  so!  Why,  I  understood,"'  cried 
Mrs.  Su  4"byn«  "that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  near  hanging  or  shooting  himself.  Did 
not  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Selby  1" 

"Me!  Oh,  dear  no,"  renlied  Mrs.  Selby, 
smiling  at  the  inaccuracy  or  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's 
memory. 

"  Then,  sir,  you  know  the  author  of  this 
song,"  addressing  Wanford,  (for  she  did  not 
believe  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Felton,) 
"and  did  the  gentleman  recover  his  disap- 
pointment! and  is  he  living,  sirl" 

"  He  was  living,  madam,  in  1798,  at  Flo- 
rence, when  I  parted  with  him." 

"Poor  man!  Retired  into  a  convent,  I 
nresume,  disgusted  with  the  world?"  asked 
Mrs.  Selby  in  an  ironical  tone. 

"  What  an  absurd  idea !"  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 
"  Mr.  Trevor  was  too  wise  a  man,  however 
disappointed,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  seclusion." 

"  True,  madam,"  answered  Wanford,  archly 
smiling;  "though  your  cruelty  drove  my 
friend  to  despair,  I  see  you  appreciated  his 
wisdom  justly.  You  are  right  —  my  friend 
sought  a  better  remedy  than  seclusion  or  the 
cloister^s  vows  for  his  misery." 

"  How,  how  is  his  health,  sir  1"  asked  Mrs. 
Felton. 

"Never  better;  and  in  the  smiles  of  one 
beautiful  woman  he  sought  consolation  for  the 
frowru  of  another." 

"  What,  sir !"  cried  Miss  Spenlove,  "  is 
Mr.  Trevor  married  t"  for  Mrs.  Felton  was 
too  confused  to  speak. 

"  He  is,  madam,  to  a  most  lovely  and  admi- 
rable woman,  indeed;  and  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Felton*8  generosity  and  tenderness  of  heart 
are  such  as  to  make  her  rejoice  to  bear,  that 
my  fgend*s  eternity  of  woe  exists  no  longer 
anywhere  than  in  his  song." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  said  the  lady ; 
while  Mr.  Selby,  laughing  heartily,  exclaimed, 
"  So  much  for  the  constancy  and  sincerity  of 
a  poet!" 

^'Apropoi,^^  said  Wanford, "  I  should  like  to 
read  those  doleful  verses.  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  repeat  them,  Mrs.  Felton ;  but  perhaps  you 
can  favour  me  wilh  a  sight  of  them.** 

"I  cannot!  but  Mr.  St  Aubyn  can,  for  I 
wrote  them  out  for  him.** 

"  Indeed,  1  am  very  sorry,  and  ashamed  to 
own,**  replied  St.  Aubyn,  blushing,  "that  I 
have  loti  them.** 

"  Lost  them  !**  said  Mrs.  Felton,  pale  with 
mortification;  "  it  is  a  proof  that  my  gift  was 
not  of  much  value  in  your  opinion.** 

"  You  do  me  great  injustice  then ;  I  valued 
it  so  much  that  I  had  it  constantly  about  me.** 

"  But  not  in  a  safe  place,  it  seems.** 

"I  thought  it  so;  but  I  suspect  that  in 


stooping  over  the  boat  yesterday,  it  fell  into 
the  water.** 

"Oh  ho!"  said  Mr.  Selby,  borrowing  a 
phrase  and  a  look  from  his  wife,  "  then  I  sus- 
pect yon  wore  it  in  your  bosom,  and  it  fell  out 
from  thence.** 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not,  sir,**  hastily  replied 
St.  Aubyn,  blushing  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
feeling,  and  conscious  that  place  was  sacred  to 
the  hand-writing  of  only  one  being  in  creation ; 
"  no,  indeed,  sir,  I  wore  it  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  his  sapient  mother,  "he 
does  not  like  to  own  that  he  did  so,  but  I  have 
seen  a  piece  of  folded  paper  in  his  bosom.'* 

"  Madam,**  replied  St.  Aubyn  firmly  but  re- 
spectfully, "I  know  no  motive  sufficient  to 
j  ustify  a  folsehood .  I  wpre  the  valuable  verses 
which  I  have  unfortunately  lost  nowhere  but 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  paper  to  which 
you  allude  is  still  where  you  discovered  it,  and 
this  is  iu**  Then,  with  many  blushes,  St. 
Aubyn  produced  a  folded  paper  from  his  bo- 
som, and  holding  it  towards  Mrs.  Felton,  said, 
"  You  see,  madam,  this  cannot  be  the  paper  in 
question,  for  that  was  embossed  paper,  and 
edged  with  ^reen.*' 

"  It  was  sir,*'  said  Mrs.  Felton  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

"  Yes,**  observed  Mrs.  Selby,  "  Mrs.  Felton 
wrote  it  with  her  best  pen  on  her  best  paper, 
and  in  her  best  hand ;  and  yet  you  lost  it !  O 
^e^  Henry,  to  set  so  little  value  on  a  lady's 
favours  !*' 

"  But  all  ladies*  favours  he  is  not  so  negli- 
gent of,  it  seems,**  said  Wanford. 

"  On  that  subject,  sir,*'  replied  St  Aubyn, 
proudly,  "  I  do  not  admit  of  any  comments.*' 

"I  dare  say,"  cried  Mrs.  Selby,  in  hopes  of 
laughing  off  what  mi{^ht  grow  serious,  "  that 
treasured  paper  contains  the  white  satin  ban- 
dean  that  I  lost  off  my  hair  the  other  day. — 
Well,  at  my  time  of  life,  who  could  have 
thouffhtit!" 

"  But,  my  dear,**  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  as  at 
your  ti(ne  of  life  you  are  too  wise  to  wear  satin 
bandeaus,  this  is  no  stray  charm  of  yours  that 
has  met  with  so  sure  a  pound." 

"  No,  but  I  remember  now  that  Mrs.  Felton 
lost  her  bandeau,"  archly  observed  Mrs.  St 
Aubyn. 

"  Oh  ho !"  cried  Mrs.  Selby. 

"Yes,  yes,**  nodded  Mr.  Selby,  while  St 
Aubyn  blushed  so  deeply,  that  every  one  but 
Mrs.  Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton  herself,  was  con- 
vinced the  guess  was  a  just  one.  However, 
the  former  being  anxious  to  drop  a  subject  dis- 
pleasing to  St  Aubyn,  and  the  latter  being 
willing  to  let  it  be  supposed  her  bandeau  was 
so  highly  honoured,  were  silent,  while  nods 
and  winks  went  round;  and  here  the  conversa- 
tion dropped. 

The  day,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  therefore  of  pain,  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  lowered  herself  in 
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Su  Aubyn's  esteem,  by  wishing  to  force  her- 
self on  Wanford*s  notice ;  and  she  had  pretty 
plainly  shown  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  that  her  temper 
was  not  so  mild  as  self-command  had  hitherto 
made  it  appear.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
evident  that  Wanford,  as  yet,  admired  Miss 
Travers  more  than  he  did  her ;  and  that  Su 
Aubyn,  who  she  fancied  was  all  but  her  slave, 
was  wholly  from  love  towards  her,  for  he  was 
free  from  jealousy ;  besides,  he  had  lost  her 
precious  hand-writinff,  and  wore  some  one's 
else  she  believed  in  nis  bosom.  And  lastly, 
Mr.  Trevor  had  forgotten  her,  and  was  happy 
with  another  woman ! 

But  though  a  little  disappointed,  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton  was  not  disheartened.  She  expected  that 
Mr.  AVanford,  as  the  friend  of  Mr. Trevor,  who 
had  been  in  reality  the  victim  of  the  most 
consummate  coquetry,  would  feel  prejudiced 
against  her ;  and  she  made  it  her  study  to  re- 
move this  prejudice  as  fast  as  possible,  even 
though  she  gave  up  St.  Aubyn  wholly  in  order 
to  effect  it,  and  reijiigned  his  weak  mother  to 
the  insignificance  in  their  party  from  which  her 
notice  had  raised  her.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
bow  to  obtain  enough  of  Wanford*s  society  to 
make  him  willing  to  acquit  her  towards  his 
friend,  by  feeling  her  power  to  charm  himself. 
She  saw  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  she  noticed  his  sister  or  not; 
therefore  she  could  not  make  any  impression 
on  his  heart  by  gratifying  his  affections.  Alone, 
she  never  saw  bim ;  for  having  dared  to  ask 
him  to  let  her  go  with  him  in  his  very  pretty 
and  novel  equipage  (which  was  in  truth  the 
ugliest  thing  ever  seen,)  Wanford  had  coolly 
replied,  he  was  very  sorry,  but  that  he  was 
already  engaged  to  drive  Hebe,  as  he  called 
Miss  Travers,  but  hoped  at  some  future  time 
that  he  should  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
maturer  charms  of  Minerva. 

This  was  insupportable,  especially  as  it 
had  been  overheard  by  St.  Aubyn,  who,  with 
a  smile  too  natural  to  be  the  result  of  pique, 
said,  «*  You  see,  afler  all,  you  must  taVe  up 
with  me;  so  you  had  better  submit  to  your 
fate  with  a  good  grace,  and  let  me  hand  you 
into  my  humble  chaise,  which,  when  you  are 
in  it,  I  consider  as  a  triumphal  cat  ;**  and  Mrs. 
Felton,  with  assumed  gaiety,  complied. 

I  must  mention  here,  that  St.  Aubyn  wrote 
out  from  memory  a  copy  of  the  song  which  he 
had  lost,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Felton  in  his  own 
handrwriting, 

Mrs.  Felton  would  have  been  still  more  as- 
sured, that  St.  Aub^n*s  admiration  of  her  was 
wholly  unmixed  with  love,  had  she  known  of 
the  dialogue  that  had  taken  place  the  pre- 
ceding evening  between  him  and  his  mother. 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  followed  her  son  into 
his  chamber,  requesting  a  few  minutes*  con- 
versation with  him,  when  she  exclaimed, 
**  Oh  !  my  dear  Henry.!  it  grieves  me  to  the 
soul,  to  think  how  you  are  going  on  with 
Mrs.  Felton!'* 


**  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  mother!  I 
protest  I  do  not  understand  you.*' 

*^  Why,  to  see  you  so  grave  and  so  queer, 
and  her  so  cold  and  so  pettish,  afler  you 
have  been  so  lovins  together,  and  I  thought 
and  hoped  all  woula  soon  be  settled  between 
you."  * 

**  Do  I  hear  right,  madam  1  For  pity's  sake, 
what  can  you  mean  1  as  I  said  before." 

**  Why,  that  you  are  going  wrong  together, 
I  am  sure,  only  owing  to  your  not  speaking 
out^  as  she  expected  you  would  do.  Now 
pray  come  to  an  explanation  with  her ;  for  I 
can  t  bear  to  see  that  pert  jackanapes  going  to 
put  your  nose  out  of  joint,  as  the  saying  is." 

*M  protest  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  what 
your  meaning  is,  and  what  I  am  to  explain." 

**  Nay,  dear  child,  this  is  all  jealous  spite 
and  pride,  I  see  very  clearly ;  but  do  conquer 
it,  do,  my  darling,  to  make  me  happy,  ana  do 
what  she  expects  and  wishes,  that  u,  pop  the 
question  to  her." 

**  Pop  the  Question,  madam !  I  have  no  ques- 
tion to  ask  Mrs.  Felton.  To  what  question  do 
you  allude  1" 

**  Now  as  if  you  did  not  know,  Henry,  what 
popping  the  question  means !  Why,  asking  her 
to  marry  you,  to  be  sure." 

**  Marry  me !  ask  Mrs.  Felton  to  many  me ! 
And  is  the  state  of  your  son's  heart  so  little 
known  to  you,  that  you  could  suppose  him  ca- 
pable of  loving,  and  wishing  to  marry  Mrs 
iFeltonl" 

**  Well,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like !  I  could 
have  sworn,  and  so  could  other  people,  I  'm 
sure,  that  you  were  in  love  with  each  other; 
and  I  was  so  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  should 
call  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton  daughter,  and 
go  and  live  with  her  and  you  in  a  fine  house, 
and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long !" 

^  My  dearest  mother,  yon  greatly  distress 
me !  Is  it  possible  that  my  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  such  as  she  had  a  right  to  command 
from  any  man,  could  lead  you  or  any^one  to 
suppose  I  was  seeking  to  gain  her  affections  1 
Certain  am  I,  however,  that,  great  as  is  her 
vanity,  she  knows  too  much  of  Uie  human  heart 
to  have  been  herself  deceived ;  and  therefore 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  withr--else 
I  should  be  miserable  !" 

**  Miserable !"  replied  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  in  a 
whining  tone,  **  miserable !  I  am  sure  you 
have  made  me  so.  There !  to  be  thus  disap- 
pointed, when  I  thought  I  had  got  a  daughter- 
in-law,  that  was  so  fond  of  me,  and  had  invited 
me  to  go  and  see  her !  Dear  me !  I  shall  not 
have  half  the  pleasure  in  staying  with  her  in 
London,  now  1  find  there  is  nothing  serious 
between  her  and  you." 

**  My  dear  madam ^  you  will  never  be  asked, 
depend  upon  it,  to  visit  Mrs.  Felton." 

"  No,  child  !  Why,  how  can  you  be  so  pro- 
voking 1  Why,  she  repeated  her  invitation  only 
yesterday ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  she  does  not  again. 
It  will  be  all  your  faulty 
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**  Believe  me,  she  never  meant  yon  shonld 
be  her  guest.  I  have  reason  to  think  Mrs. 
Felton  is  not  the  amiable  woman  she  seems 
to  be,  and  that  under  that  apparent  kindness 
and  ffood-nature  she  conceals  a  cold  heart  and 
a  bad  temper/* 

**  Indeed  !  Well,  and  now  1  recollect,  when 
you  were  not  present  to-day  she  called  me  *  ridi- 
culous! absurd!*  and  looked  as  if  she  could 
hare  eaten  me,  just  like  my  brother!" 

*'  Very  likely ;  and  now  you  will  see  that 
the  attentions  she  paid  to  you  and  me  she  will 
transfer  to  Mr.  Wanford  and  his  sister,  and 
neglect  us." 

**No,  child,  no;  I  can*t  think  she  is  so 
bad  as  that,  neither." 

**  Well,  we  shall  see.  However,  I  thank 
her ;  for  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  many  pleas- 
ant hours,  and  for  making  me  forget  awhile 
the  secret  care  that  oppresses  me ;  for  surely, 
my  dear  mother,  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
that  I  undertook  this  journey  not  only  tooblige 
you,  but  also  to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  I  felt 
at  being  forced  to  relinquish  the  beloved  so- 
ciety at  the  White  Cottage,  and  even  that  of 
Mr.  Egerton,  in  compliance  with  my  uncle's 
will !" 

"  Dear  me !  Why,  what  a  fool  I  have  been ! 
Well,  to  be  sure  I  see  it  all  now ;  and  so  you 
have  not  forgotten  Miss—" 

**Hnsh!  hush!  dear  mother!  and  let  me 
try  to  rest.  So,  pod  night,  good  night!  and 
do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  your  son  to  be 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Felton.** 

Mrs.  St  Aubyn  reluctantly  departed,  and 
St.  Aubyn  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep ;  for 
so  nice  was  his  sense  of  honour,  that  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Felton 
should  have  gone  beyond  what  admiration 
alone  warrantiKl,  and  he  began  to  consider  how 
he  ought  to  behave  to  her  in  future. 

*'  As  I  have  hitherto  done,  to  be  sure,'*  said 
St.  Aubyn  mentally,  after  long  deliberation. 
**  If  1  change  my  manner  now,  it  would  prove 
that  I  am  self<;ondemned,and  that  I  thinlc  my 
behaviour  hitherto  has  been  improper,  while 
of  aught  dishonourable  my  heart  acquits  me; 
but  for  my  mother,  who  knows  Emma  Castle- 
main,  to  think  that  a  Mrs.  Felton  could  drive 
her  from  my  thoughts  !  Emma,  dear  Emma  !** 
and  thinking  on  her  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  he  accosted  Mrs.  Felton  with 
the  same  attentive  manner  as  usual ;  and  as  he 
saw  her  earnest  desire  to  captivate  Wanford, 
and  now  knew  her  to  be  a  most  determined 
coquette,  he  anticipated  some  diversion  from 
observing  her  plan  of  operations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  person  who  has  already  witnessed 
a  display  and  an  explanation  of  optical  delu- 
sions, is  amused  at  obsSpving  their  power  to 
deceive  those  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  their  nature. 

During  the  walks  on  the  banks  and  rocks 
surrounding  the  lakes,  Mrs.  Felton,  just  be- 
fore they  returned  to  Penrith,  contrived  to  be- 
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gin  a  long  enumeration  to  Wanford,  whose 
arm  she  had  as  it  were  seized,  of  the  very  fine 
things  a  friend  of  hers  had  said  of  him ;  but 
just  as  the  carriages  were  announced,  she  had 
come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  eu- 
logy, which  was  she  declared  too  flattering 
for  her  to  indulge  his  vanity  with.  The  bait 
took ;  Wanford  vowed  she  should  not  leave 
him  till  she  had  told  him  all,  as  she  had  ex- 
cited his  curiosity  to  an  intolerable  de^ee. 

**  No,  no, — ^the  caniage  is  here,— adieu !  au 
revoir,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  No  adieu  for  me.  You  stir  not  from  my 
side,  or  sight,  till  you  have  told  me  all,**  re- 
plied Wanford.  "  Therefore,  Mr.  St.  Aubyii, 
will  you  do  me  the  fovour  to  take  my  place 
and  drive  Miss  Travers,  while  I  drive  this 
lady  ?"  And  St  Aubyn,  knowing  that  in 
making  the  exchange  he  should  greatly  oblige 
Mrs.  Felton,  smilingly  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

During  their  ride  to  Penrith,  Mrs.  Felton, 
by  feeding  all  the  varied  sources  of  vanity 
which  were  abundant  in  Mr.  Wanford,  won 
on  him  so  far  that  he  did  not  once  regret  the 
pretty  Hebe  whom  he  had  forsaken ;  and  he 
made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the  fair  widow, 
that  it  was  not  till  St  Aubvn,  with  a  cheek 
glowing  with  exercise,  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  a  number  of  arch  meanings,  met  her  at 
the  supper  table,  that  she  secretly  wished, 
with  a  sigh  more  tender  than  usual,  that  he, 
and  not  Wanford,  had  been  heir  to  Lord  Er- 
dington.  During  supper,  however,  she  had 
no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  Wanford ;  she  took  no 
notice  of  her  dear  Mrs.  St  Aubyn ;  and  to  the 
great  amusement  of  St.  Aubyn,  having  pre- 
vailed on  Wanford  to  repeat  some  of  his  poems 
and  little  pieces,  she  had  tears  for  his  elegies, 
smiles  for  his  epigrams,  and  a  loud  laugh  for 
his  comical  songs ;  in  short,  she  acted  over 
again  the  same  scene  with  which  she  had 
endeavoured  to  charm  him  the  second  evening 
that  they  met 

During  this  time,  Mrs.  8elby*s  oh  ho*s. 
Miss  Spenlove*s  meaning  sheer.  Miss  Wan- 
ford*s  arch  smile,  and  Mr.  Selby*s  sly  winks 
at  his  wife,  were  not  unobserved  by  St.  Au- 
byn, and  added  to  his  diversion ;  but  he  had 
no  pleasure  in  observing  the  comic-pathetic  of 
his  mortified  mother's  expression,  nor  her  evi- 
dent resentment  at  seeing  her  son  thrown  into 
the  back-ground  entirely,  and  even  his  poetry 
forgotten, — that  poetry  which  Mrs.  Felton  had 
declared  was  so  fine  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  she  relished  any  other !  At  last 
maternal  vanity  got  the  better  of  all  restraint, 
and  she  said  to  Mr.  Wanford, 

*'  My  son  can  write  poetry  too,  sir,  and  a 
very  pretty  poet  he  is,  as  that  lady  can  testify. 
Come  hither,  Henry,  and  repeat  to  that  gen- 
tleman some  of  your  beautiful  verses,  as  Mrs. 
Felton  called  them.'* 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  madam,  if  I  do  not  obey 
you,"  replied  St  Aubyn,  blushing,  and  leaving 
the  room. 
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*'  Dear  me !  see  what  it  is  to  be  modest,'' 
added  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn ;  **  my  son  could  no 
more  repeat  his  own  verses  than  he  could  fly ; 
though,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  so  pretty  a  poet/* 

This  remark  excited  a  general  smile  at  the 
implied  contrast  it  contained  between  Wan- 
ford  and  St.  Aubyn  in  respect  to  modesty; 
and  he,  in  order  to  hide  his  confusion,  said, 

^*  A  pretty  poet,  madam !  your  son  a  pretty 
poet !    That  is  impossible !'' 

**  Well,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like !  to  tell 
me  my  son  eanU  be  a  pretty  poet  !** 

**  I  repeat  my  words,  madam,  and  I  appeal 
to  the  whole  company  for  the  irttth  of  wnat  I 
say.  *  Pretty '  does  not  describe  St.  Aubyn ! 
No— the  appellation  is  unworthy  of  him.  If 
he  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  must  be  a  handaome 
one;  his  height,  his  size,  the  size  of  his  fea- 
tures, pretty  indeed  !  Ask  the  ladies  if  they 
ever  thought  of  calling  him  the  pretty  St*  Ju' 
bvn.  No,  no— that  appellation  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  his  mother,'*  bowing  low  to  her 
as  he  spoke. 

**  Well,  good  folks,  you  may  laugh,  and  all 
this  may  be  true,**  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  a 
little  pacified  by  the  compliment  to  her  beauty ; 
*^  but  Mrs.  Felton  knows  my  son  writes  finely, 
does  he  not  madam  ?  I  ask  yoa  the  question 
point  blank ;  for  I  suspect  that  you  do  not  like 
to  answer  me,  lest  you  make  your  new  friend 
envious  and  jealous.** 

*^  Madam  !**  replied  Mrs.  Felton  contempt- 
uously, **  your  suspicions  proclaim  the  depth 
and  nature  of  your  understanding.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  u  a  fine  writer,  a  very  fine  writer;  and 
so  is  Mr.  Wanford,  with  this  addiiumal  claim 
to  admiration,  a  claim  which  must  set  him 
above  the  fear  of  competition  with  your  son, 
that  his  talents  have  been  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  public  approbation,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity where  he  was  educated,  is  proud  of 
calling  him  her  own.** 

**  Not  prouder,  I  *m  sure,  than  I  am  of  calling 
Henry  my  own,  madam,  for  that  matter,*'  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  and  Mr.  Selby  declaring  it 
was  past  midnight,  broke  up  the  party. 

The  next  day,  when  they  all  assembled  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  made  known  the 
intention  of  herself  and  son  to  take  their  leave 
and  return  to  their  respective  abodes;  a  reso- 
lution which,  if  she  could,  Mrs.  Felton  would 
have  been  glad  to  attribute  to  the  pain  St 
Aubyn  felt  at  seeing  her  growing  partiality  to 
Wanford ;  however,  she  flattered  nerself  that 
the  reit  of  the  party  would  attribute  this  in- 
tended defection  to  a  cause  so  flattering  to  her 
vanity.  But  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  dis- 
liked her  as  much  as  she  had  formerly  liked, 
was  resolved  neither  she  nor  any  one  else 
should  labour  under  an  error  which  she  thought 
so  injurious  to  Henry,  and  into  which  he  had 
hinted  to  her  it  was  just  possible  they  would 
fall.  She  therefore  told  the  company,  who  ex- 
pressed universally  great  regret  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  them,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 


pretend  to  alter  their  determination,  for  that 
the  reason  that  could  alone  have  induced  her 
son  to  leave  home  so  long  existed  no  longer ; 
as  the  unhappiness  which  he  travelled  to  dis- 
sipate was  removed  by  the  removal  of  the 
cause. 

*^  Unhappiness  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selby. 

**  Yes ;  my  brother  had  quarrelled  with  Mrs. 
Caatlemain;  therefore  Henry  was  forbidden 
her  house,  and  could  no  longer  be  with  Miss 
Emma  and  Mr.  £gerton,whom  he  loves  better 
than  the  whole  world,  myself  excepted.** 
(Here  Mrs.  Felton  changed  colour,  in  spite  of 
her  self-command.)  **  To-day,  however,  mv 
son  has  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  tell- 
ing him  they  are  all  reconciled,  and  Henry  is 
so  impatient  to  see  his  dear  friends  again,  that 
to  make  him  easy^  I  promised  to  set  off  di- 
rectly ;  besides,  as  my  brother  is  returned,  I 
think  it  right  to  go  home,  lest  he  should  be 
angry  at  my  staying  away  so  long.** 

This  story  was  not  only  true,  but  bad  such 
an  air  of  truth  also,  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  forced 
to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and  felt  that  the  rest 
of  the  company  would  believe  it  also,^there- 
fore  all  idea  of  St.  Aubyn*s  ever  having  had  a 
serious  thought  of  her,  must  vanish  from  every 
mind ;  and  had  any  doubts  remained,  the  coun- 
tenance of  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  entered,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  banish  them.  His 
heightened  colour,  and  the  joy  that  sparkled  in 
his  eyes,  spoke  such  internal  happiness,  that 
his  former  gaiety  appeared  languid  to  his 
present  animation ;  and  there  was  not  a  woman 
m  the  room  that  did  not  feel  inclined  to  envy 
*«Miss  Emma,**  if  not  Mr.  Egerton. 

«'Hush!  mum!**  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
**  pray  don*t  tell  my  son  why  he  is  so  happy, 
and  so  impatient  to  be  gone.^* 

**  So,  yon  are  going  to  leave  us,  Henry  1*' 
cried  Mrs.  Selby,  affectionately. 

••  Ay,  cruel  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Selby,  *•  and  you 
seem  as  if  you  were  glad  to  leave  us  too." 

St.  Aubyn  blushed,  and,  suspecting  that  his 
mother  had  been  communicative,  told  him  that 
he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  leave  so  many  kind 
friends  and  companions,  but  glad,  very  glad  to 
return  to  others  from  whom  he  had  long  been 
separated. 

** That's  enough;  we  cannot  expect  more. 
And  pray,  Henry,"  asked  Mrs.  Selby,  inter- 
rupting her  husband,  ^*how  old  is  Miss  Caa- 
tlemain now  1" 

**  I  believe  she  is,  that  is  to  say,  I  think, 
yes,  she  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
now." 

•'So  old  !  I  had  no  idea  of  it." 

**  And  she  is  so  tall  and  formed  for  her  age,** 
observed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  'Hhat  she  might 
pass  for  eighteen  or  twenty ;  then  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen ; — 
no  art;  all  pure  nature  there;  and  then  so 
learned  and  so  sensible,  and  yet  she  never 
gives  herself  airs,  and  sneers  at  other  people 
who  may  not  know  so  much  as  herself  r* 
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**  Quite  a  prodigry  !**  said  Mrs.  Felton,  with 
a  laugh  in  which  there  waa  no  mirth. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  "  Misa 
CastlemaiD^a  merits  have  made  you  quite  elo- 
quent ;  but  what  saya  Henry  7  doea  he  confirm 
your  account  1" 

*'0h,  yea!  my  mother  has  scarcely  done 
her  justice;  the  greatest  charm  of  her  charac- 
ter is  ingenuousness,  and,  and " 

'^  Do  not  distress  yourself,*'  said  Mrs.  Selby 
kindly,  **  you  are  not  on  your  oath,  and  you 
have  said  enough  and  looked  enough  to  con- 
vince everybody  that  Miss  Castlemain  iH  the 
most  charming  of  girls,  and  ybu  the  most  tm- 
parliai  of  judges.  I  hate  her  for  being  one  of 
the  magneta  to  draw  you  hence ;  and  so  I  dare 
say  do  some  others  in  the  company,  if  they 
were  as  ingenuous  as  Miss  Castlemain  and  1. ' 

**  But  is  she  very  intelligent,  Henry  !** 
asked  Mr.  Selby.  **  I  met  her  a  year  ago  in 
a  large  party  at  your  uncle's;  and  though  I 
thought  her  face  and  form  perfection  itself,  I 
did  not  hear  her  sa^  anything  extraordinary." 

^*  No,  my  dear  air;  no,  I  trust  not. — Emma 
— Miss  Castlemain,  I  mean,  has  all  the  mo- 
desty becoming  her  sex  and  affe.  She  is,  as 
Mr.  Egerton  once  said  of  her,  like  the  six-hour 
primrose,  that  closes  its  flowers  in  a  bright 
and  dazzlinff  day,  and  only  displays  its  beau- 
ties in  shade.  At  home  she  talks;  uttering 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  observations 
that  would  do  honour  to  a  woman." 

Here  Henry  paused  and  deeply  blushed, 
shocked  and  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  had 
nerves  enough  to  say  so  much ;  then  saying 
he  must  go  and  see  after  his  chaise,  which 
was  ffone^to  have<one  of  the  wheels  mended, 
he  left  the  room. 

Before  the  company  could  make  any  remark 
on  what  he  had  said  of  Miss  Castlemain, 
Miss  Spenlove,  who  had  been  absent  a  few 
minutes,  returned,  and  told  Mrs.  Felton  that 
a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  entered  into 
conversation  knew  her,  and  spoke  in  raptures 
of  her  beauty,  and  would  like  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  her. 

*^  Oh !  pray,  show  the  ffentleman  in,"  cried 
Mr.  Selby;  and  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 
eager  to  have  him  introduced,  desired  him  to 
enter,  before  Mrs.  Felton  could  ask  a  single 
question.— I  have  before  aaid  that  Mrs.  Felton, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  sea-port  town,  had  not 
been  born  to  the  rank  of  life  in  which  she 
then  was,  though  education  had  fitted  her  to 
shine  in  it.  Stul,  her  family  was  respectable, 
and  some  of  her  connexions  opulent,  though 
not  calculated  for  companions  to  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Felton ;  and  one  of  these  very  relations, 
introduced  by  Miss  Spenlove,  now  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a  thick-set,  short-necked, 
vulgar-looking  man,  very  rich,  very  purse- 
proud,  and  the  wit  of  his  own  family,  a  family 
that  he  thought  the  wisest  and  moat  viituoua 
in  the  world, — and  had  consequently  a  tho- 
rough contempt  for  every  one  not  belonging  to 


it ;  therefore,  though  he  admitted  Mrs.  Felton, 
because  she  had  once  been  a  Stokes,  might  be 
both  clever  and  handsome,  yet,  when  he  heard 
of  her  marrying  a  lord's  son,  he  observed,  *  A 
fool !  she  had  better  have  married  me,  or  cou- 
sin Simon,  than  a  pert  sprig  of  quality."  And 
as  Mrs.  Felton  was  conscious  that  quality  and 
the  Stokes  family  would  not  agree  well  toge- 
ther, she  had  not  seen  any  of  her  cousin 
Stokeses  since  her  marriage.  Judge  then  of 
her  consternation,  when,  while  in  such  com- 
pany, she  saw  the  door  open,  and  cousin 
Peter  Stokes  enter  the  apartment ! 

*''  How  do  you  do,  cousin,  how  do  you  do  1'* 
cried  Peter  Stokes,  advancing  to  the  petrified 
Mra.  Felton ;  **  I  dare  aay  you  did  not  expect  to 
aee  me ;"  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  salute 
her;  but  she  drew  back  with  a  sort  of  horror> 
and  ofiering  him  her  hand,  coldly  said,  *'  Bless 
me,  is  it  you  ?  how  are  you,  sir?" 

**  Ha!  what,  I  auppose  it  be  n't  the  fashion 
to  kiiTs !  But  I  think  the  children  of  two  own 
brothers,  as  you  and  I  are,  ahould  not  meet 
like  strangers."  Then,  looking  round,  he 
said,  **  Your  aervant,  gentleman;  how  do  you 
do,  ladies  1"  and  leading  Mrs.  Felton  to  a 
chair,  took  a  seat  beside  her.  **  Well,  cousin 
Lucy,"  he  cried,  ^*  you  look  monstrous  ^lum. 
Ha !  there  is  a  pretty  girl !"  in  a  half  whisper, 
looking  at  Miss  Travers.  "  Ay,  Lucy,  I  re- 
member you  just  such  another;  but  beauty's 
a  bloasom — the  fairest  rose  at  last  is  withered. 
However,  I  must  say  you  wear  well — though 
all's  not  gold  that  glitters,"  grinning  mali- 
ciously ;  **  and  as  you  are  now  set  up  for  a 
fine  lady,"  rubbing  his  cheek,  *^  you  may  have 
more  there  than  what's  your  own." 

Never  was  woman  more  distressed  than 
Mrs.  Felton;  to  afi'ront  so  near  a  relation 
was  impossible,  especially  a  man  who  waa 
coarse  and  brutal  enough  to  say  the  most  of- 
fensive things  if  offended ;  yet  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  forbear  resenting  his  vulgar  rude- 
ness. 

•'  Well,  cousin,  though  vou  are  grown  so 
sad  and  so  silent,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Ah ! 
poor  thing!  when  you  were  only  Lucy  Stokes 
you  used  to  be  as  merry  as  a  grig ;  but  honours 
change  manners !" 

"True,"  said  Wanford,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Selby,  to  whom  this  scene  was  highly  grati- 
fying :— 

* new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's 

names ; 
And  if  his  name  be  Dick,  PIl  call  him  Peter.'  " 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  sir,  about  Pe- 
ter 1"  cried  Stokea  to  the  astonished  Wanford ; 
*'  Peter's  a  good  name ;  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  it ;  my  name's  Peter,  sir." 

"  Sir,  1  have  a  great  respect  for  the  name 
too ; '  and  I  shall  have  the  more  since  I  hear  it 
is  the  Christian  denomination  of— Whom, 
sir — pray,  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing 1" 
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**  Why,  a8  to  the  honour,  Rir,  that*8  neither 
here  nor  there ;  though  Peter  Stokes,  sir,  is  a 
name  on  ^Change  as  well  known  and  as  ho- 
nourable perhaps  as  any  in  the  land.  My 
pockets,  sir,  have  no  gold  outside,  but  plenty 
wit/Unr 

*^  Not  more,  I  dare  say,  than  this  gentleman 
has,"  said  Mrs.  Fellon. 

"No!  who  is  hel"  (whispering.) 

*•  Mr.  Wanford,  Lord  Erdington's  hehr." 

"  Heir !  a  fig  for  heirship  !  '  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  But  hark 
ye!  as  you  are  so  fond  of  lords  and  their 
.heirs,  I'll  inquire,  if  you  please,  into  the  truth 
of  such  reports  of  riches,  and  let  you  know 
the  result,  that  you  may  not  be  swindled." 
This  was  said  in  a  whisper,  but  so  loud  a  one 
that  Wanford  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
forced  to  turn  to  the  window  to  hide  their 
laughter. 

*'  Well,  good  folks,  you  are  very  merry 
there,"  said  cousin  Peter;  "as  to  your  names, 
I  have  only  heard  the  name  of  one  of  you ; 
and  my  own  I  was  forced  to  tell  myself, 
thanks  to  my  cousin  here,  who  did  not  choose 
to  introduce  us, — but  may  be  that's  the  fa- 
shion ;  or  perhaps  she  thinks  Peter  Stokes  is 
not  smart  enougn,  nor  grand  enough  for  her  to 
own  him,  now  she  has  got  honourable  before 
her  name." 

«*  Indeed,  sir,  you  wrong  me." 

"  Sir,  indeed !  No  sirring  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  Well  then,  cousin,  allow  me  to  present 

you  to '' 

** Present  me!  There's  an  affected  word! 
Why  can't  you  say  introduce  ?" 

"  Well  then,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Selby— .Mr.  Selby  —  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  — Miss 
Wanford — Miss  SpenloTe— Miss  TVatw*." 

"  Ay,  that's  something  like ;  I  wish  I  was 
your  cousin,  young  lady,  and  I  would  not  be 
put  off  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  as  I  was 
with  cousin  Lucy  here.  All's  pure  and  whole- 
some on  that  round  cheek,  you  pretty  smiter; 
but  come,  tip  us  your  dandy,  will  you  not  1" 
And  poor  Miss  Travers,  half-alarmed,  com- 
plied. 

"I  admire  your  taste,  sir,"  observed  Wan- 
ford ;  "  but  allow  me  to  ask,  is  there  a  Mrs,  Pe- 
ter Stokes  1" 

"  No,  sir ;  but  perhaps  there  may  be,  one 
day  or  other ;  there 's  no  hurry." 

**  No,  sir,  no,  you  are  quite  a  young  man 
yet." 

**  Why,  yes ;  but  not  so  young  as  I  was, 
nor  my  cousin,  here,  neither,  and  she  and  I 
are  much  of  a  muchness  with  respect  to  agre," 

"  You  and  Mrs.  Felton,  sir!  Impossible!" 
cried  Wanford. 

•*  What,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word  1  I  tell 
you,  when  I  (ft>,  cousin  Lucy  may  begin  to 
quake  in  her  shoes." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Stokes,  really,"  faltered  out 
Mrs.  Felton,  "you  must  be ^" 


"Ay,  coz!  what  am  It  Two-and-thirty 
next  birth-day,  and  so  are  you  t" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton  almost  ready  to 
cry  with  vexation,  "  you  must  not  be  contra- 
dicted, I  know ;  therefore  I  shall  not  dispute 
the  point  with  vou." 

"  Dear  me !''  whispered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to 
Mrs.  Selby,  congratulating  herself  that  the 
register  of^  her  parish  was  out  of  his  reach, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  rude,  vulgar  brute  1" 

"  No  whispering  there,  that  an  t  manners, 

I'm  sure,  Mrs. What  did  you  say  this 

lady's  name  was!" 

"  St.  Aubyn^Mrs.  St.  Aubyn." 

"Mrs.  St.  Aubyn!  What,  the  widow  of 
St.  Aubyn,  once  member  for  Cockermouth  1" 

"The  very  same,  sir,  the  very  same," 
eagerly  replied  that  lady. 

"  Well,"  said  the  incorrigible  Peter  Stokes, 
afler  looking  long  and  earnestly  in  her  face, 
"to  see  how  things  come  about!  Why,  I 
dare  say  then  you  are  Henny  Hargrave  that 
was !" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am :  but  what  then,  sir?" 

"What  theni  Wby,  only  that  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  my  uncle,  Dick  Stokes,  was  so 
in  love  with  you  !" 

"Dear  me!  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  never  knew 
such  a  person  as  Dick  Stokes  in  my  life,  and 
yon  must  mean  some  one  else." 

"  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you ;  I  know  what  I 
say;  and  his  father,  my  grandfather,  would  not 
let  him  marry  you  because  you  had  not  the 
cash." 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,  sir,  I  tell  you,"  cried 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  provoked  at  being  made  so  old. 

"No,  no,  madam,  it  is  not;  and  where 's 
the  wonder  that  some  thirty  years  ago  you 
were  young  and  beautiful  1  I  say,  sweetheart," 
to  Miss  Travers,  "  don't  be  vain  of  your  youth 
and  your  beauty ;  for  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play, 

*'  To  this  complexion  you  must  come  at  last.*' 

"And  a  very  good  complexion  it  is  to 
come  to,  sir,"  said  Wanford  ;  "  '  'l  is  beauty 
truly  blent,'  as  I  see  you  are  fond  of  quota- 
tions, '  whose  red  and  white — '  But  to  speak 
more  to  the  purpose,  sir;  give  me  leave  to 
hint,  that  if  a  Mrs.  Peter  Stokes  be  not  al- 
ready fixed  upon,  this  young  lady  whom  you 
admire,  Hebe  1  call  her,  would  perhaps  be — " 

"  Mp.  Wanford,"  said  Mrs.  Selby  angrily, 
"  you  distress  Miss  Travers,  and  I  must  de- 
sire you  to  desist."  While  Mrs.  Felton,  at 
length  recovering  her  vexation  a  little,  asked 
him  how  his  family  did. 

"  My  family  !"  he  replied ;  "  why  not  say 
our  family,  as  your  and  my  family  are  the 
same!  And  if  your  husband  had  not  been 
honourable  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  name, 
and  done  so  handsomely  by  you,  as  to  leave 
you  a  good  2000/.  per  annum,  you  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  have  come  to  my  family 
for  support." 
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•*  Ntiter^  sir,  never,"  cried  Mre.  Felton,  fire 
flashing  from  ber  eyes,  **  never ;  I  would  liave 
begged  my  bread  sooner/* 

**  Well  said,  spirit,  but  I  don*t  believe  you ; 
however,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  with  your  fine  landaulet  which  I 
saw  in  the  yard ;  however,  as  1  know  nothing 
about  coats-of-arms,  I  should  not  have  known 
to  whom  it  belonged  but  for  that  chatty  lady 
yonder.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Spenlove ;  but  she  began 
talking  to  me,  and  she  told  me  that  it  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Felton  (the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton,) 
with  whom,  she  contrived  to  tell  me,  she  was 
living,  and  on  the  present  tour.  Oh,  thinks  I 
to  myself,  if  so  be  she  is  so  proud  of  being  the 
friend  of  this  bit  of  quality,  what  will  she 
think  I  ought  to  be  when  she  hears  I  am  ber 
relation  V* 

**  So  then  it  is  to  Miss  Spenlove,  is  it,*'  said 
Mrs.  Felton  with  a  most  malicious  expression, 
**  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  happiness  !** 

"Yet;  she  knew  how  fond  you  were  of 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  she  said  she 
would  j^refen/  me." 

*^  Miss  Spenlove,  yon  may  depend  on  it  1 
shall  not  forget  the  obligation.*' 

Just  then  St.  Aubyn  entered,  and  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton introduced  him. 

•»  What !  is  this  your  son,  madam  1'*  cried 
Stokes,  rising  and  bowing  low  to  St.  Aubyn. 

"Ye«,  sir,  itis." 

**  Then,  madam,  you  have  deserved  well  of 
your  country.  Why,  he  looks  like  a  prince ! 
The  finest  young  fellow  I  ever  set  my  eyes 
on!*'  in  a  half  whisper  to  his  cousin;  *^one 
would  have  thought  she  had  him  by  my  un- 
cle ;  out  of  my  own  family,  I  never  saw  such 
a  roan  !** 

St.  Aubyn  now  said  his  chaise  was  at  the 
door ;  and  having  gracefully  taken  an  appro- 
priate leave  of  each  of  the  company,  and  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Felton  her  card  of  address 
in  town,  he  handed  his  mother  down  stairs ; 
to  whom,  when  she  bade  her  adieu,  her  fiiith- 
less  friend  had  said,  **  Should  you  ever  hap- 
pen to  come  to  town,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  I  hope 
you  will  not  forget  to  give  me  a  eallJ*^ 

"So  much  for  your  visit  to  London,  my 
dear  mother,**  said  St.  Aubyn  as  they  drove 
on.  "  But  come,  be  cheerful,  we  are  hastening 
to  real  friends ;  to  fond,  affectionate,  faithful 
friends ;  to  beings  who  mean  all  that  they  say, 
and  by  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  respected 
and  beloved/' 

"My  dear  child,"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
dolefully,  "  to  be  sure  you  forget  we  are  going 
home  to  my  brother.** 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  carriages 
were  ordered  round ;  and  Mrs.  Selby,  not  out 
of  kindness  to  Mr.  Stokes,  but  malice  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  asked  the  former  if  he  would  not  do 
them  the  honour  of  joining  their  party,  and 
accompanying  them  to  and  on  Ulswater  lake. 

"I  was  thinking,  madam,**  said  he,  "that 
considering  it  is  so  many  years  since  we  met. 


mj  cousin  here  might  have  had  the  kindness 
to  invite  me.**, 

"  Impossible !  I  could  not  take  the  liberty,*' 
replied  Mrs.  Felton.  "  I  consider  myself'^  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby 's  guest,  and  cannot  ask 
any  one  to  join  our  party.'* 

"Except,**  retorted  Mrs.  Selby  laughing, 
"  that  one  be  a  gentleman  of  certain  agreeable 
qualities  and  rank  in  life ;"  for  it  was  Mrs. 
Felton  who  invited  Wanford. 

"Well,  madam,  whether  so  be  my  qualities 
and  rank  in  life,"  cried  Stokes,  "  be  agreeable 
or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there — I  am  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  —  but  not  that  I  should  have 
accepted  her  ofiers,  had  they  been  ever  so 
pressing.  None  of  your  going  on  your  lakea 
for  me." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wanford,  "I 
thought  you  came  on  purpose  to  see  the 
lakes." 

. "  Well,  and  so  I  did ;  but  going  on  the 
lakes  and  teeing  them  are  two  very  difierent 
things,  I  take  iu" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Wanford  ;  "  then 
I  conclude  you  are  afraid  on  the  water." 

"  I  afraid  on  the  water !  that 's  a  good  one 
^I  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  half^-score 
tiroes !  I  that  have  been  for  logwood  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  I  afraid  of  the  water!  No, 
indeed — but  after  being  tossed  about  on  waves 
as  high  as  a  house,  this  going  along  on  smooth 
water  is  poor  insipid  work." 

"  True,  sir,  who  afler  having  ridden  an  ele- 
phant would  cross  a  donkey  !** 

"Besides,  angling  in  n«sh  water  is  poor 
milk  and  water  fun." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  to  one,*'  replied  Wanford, 
"whose  pleasures,  like  yours,  are  all  of  the 
sublime  kind ;  you  I  conclude  never  bob  but 
for  whales.  May  I  ask  how  many  you  have 
ever  caught!" 

Stokes,  having  shrewdness  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  Wanford  was  laughing  at  him, 
replied,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest, 
"Caught  whales!  No,  sir,  no,  —  1  never 
caught  anything  of  the  sort;  but  I  *11  tell  yoij, 
sir,  what  you  *11  soon  find  you  have  caught  to 
your  cost." 

"  Bless  me,  sir,  what  haye  I  caught  1** 

"  Why,  in  me  you  have  caught  a  Tbr^ar," 
he  replied  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  turned 
the  lau(|[h  against  Wanford,  and  made  Stokes 
very  vain  of  his  own  wit. 

The  carriages  were  now  announced,  Stokes 
persisting  in  not  accompanying  theni,  even 
though,  he  said,  nodding  and  winking  at  Miss 
Travers,  they  had  with  them  a  nice  decoy 
duck. 

Mrs.  Felton  coldly  gave  him  her  card  of  ad- 
dress in  London,  and  said  she  should  be  glad 
to  see  him;  that  she  breakfasted  at  ten  or 
eleven  commonly,  and  dined  at  seven. 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  said  he ;  "  and  when 
you  come  into  our  parts,  cousin,  I  hope  you 
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will  come  and  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  me." 

**  A  ▼ery  extraordinary  proposal  to  a  lady, 
sir!"  said  Wanford. 

**Not  more  so  than  her  inviting  me  to  a 
breakfast  at  ten,  and  a  dinner  at  seven ;  for  I 
am  just  as  fit  for  one  as  she  for  the  other. 

**  No,  no,  my  honourable  cousin,  your  habits 
and  mine  don't  suit,— so  we  shall  not  come  to- 
gether oflen, — and  luckily  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  us  both.  But  come,  let  us  see  you 
off."  So  saying,  he  handed  Mrs.  Felton  down 
stairs ;  when  finding  she  was  to  go  with  Wan- 
ford  in  his  carriage,  **  what,  is  she  going  with 
you?"  said  he  to  Wanford.  **I  thought  you 
would  have  preferred  that  pretty  young  thing. 
But  every  one  to  his  taste,  as  the  old  gentle- 
woman said  when  she  kissed  her  cow." 

**  Stay,  sir,  one  moment's  conference,"  cried 
Wanford.  **  Have  you  any  ground  for  what 
you  have  just  said  f  Is  there  any  historical 
evidence  for  supposing  that  the  sensible  person 
whose  saying  you  have  just  quoted,  was  an 
old  gentlewoman,  and  not  an  old  woman  only, 
as  she  is  usually  called  t" 

••  Whom  do  you  mean  1" 

**  I  mean  the  cow-caresser,  sir,  whom  you 
honoured  by  speaking  af\er ;  perhaps  amongst 
your  own  family  archives  you  may  possess 
her  pedigree!" 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  returned  Stokes,  with  a 
malicious  laugh ;  **  I  have  not  much  to  do  with 
pedigrees;  but  if  the  cow  in  this  case  had  a 
pedigree,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
your  name  in  it  as  one  of  her  descendants,  by 
the  name  of  a  ea/fJ*^  Then  he  laughed  so  loud 
at  what  he  fancied  wit,  that  Wanford,  glad  to 
escape  from  a  contest  in  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  come  off  unhurt,  set  his  horses  into  a 
quick  trot,  putting  his  whip-hand  to  his  ear,  as 
he  did  so,  and  exclaiming,  "  A  roost  extraor- 
dinary and  overpowering  person,  *pon  honour !" 
while  Stokes,  after  shaking  the  rest  of  the 
company  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  looking  as 
if  he  wished  to  give  Miss  Travers  a  warmer 
farewell,  allowed  the  other  carriages  to  drive 
off,  and  then  mounted  his  horse.  But  he  over- 
took Wanford*s  vehicle  on  the  road ;  and  riding 
up  to  Mrs.  Felton,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
her  pride,  he  desired  her  to  see  how  inde- 
pendent he  was,— for  that  he  carried  his  linen 
and  portmanteau  before  him. 

"  How  shockingly  vulgar,  sir !"  exclaimed 
she ;  "  why,  you  look  like  a  rider !" 

**  Ay,  ay,  and  like  a  very  good  thing  too ; 
for  if  your  ancestors  and  mine,  cousin,  had  not 
been  riders,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  as 
genteel  as  we  are  now.  But  look,  those  pow- 
der-monkeys are,  I  see,  grinning  to  hear  a  man 
with  saddle-bags  call  their  mistress  cousin. 
So  my  service  to  you,  1  and  my  bags  will  shock 
you  no  longer."  So  off  he  galloped,  much  to 
the  joy  of  Mrs.  Felton,  but  the  regret  of  her 
companion— to  whom  his  oddity  was  a  source 
of  amusement 


The  next  morning,  as  the  lake  had  been 
suflSciently  explored,  the  party  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Selby's  house,  where  after  staying 
two  days,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wanford  continued 
their  journey  to  Scotland ;  whither,  had  she 
been  invited,  Mrs.  Felton  would  have  accom- 
panied them.  But  Wanford,  now  he  had  lost 
his  rival  St.  Aubyn,  from  whom  he  was  proud 
to  have  gained  the  fair  widow,  was  tired  of  a 
conauest  which  he  had  made  with  so  little 
trouble ;  and  as  he  clearly  perceived  Mrs.  Fel 
ton  would  accept  his  hand  if  he  offered  it,  his 
vanity  was  sufficiently  gratified,  and  he  thought 
his  honour  required  that  he  should  leave  the 
lady  before  she  had  lost  her  affections  beyond 
the  power  of  recall.  Accordingly  he  and  his 
sifter  pursued  their  original  plan,  and  set  off; 
while  the  mortified  and  disappointed  Mrs. 
Felton  returned  to  London  soon  afler,  out  of 
humour  with  herself,  Miss  Spenlove,  and  all 
the  world. 

But  while  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  are  on 
their  road  home,  I  will  relate  how  this  happy 
reconciliation  with  Mr.  Hargrave  took  place. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  one  mominflr 
abruptly  entering  the  room  where  Emma  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  were  sitting,  **  I  am  come  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Hargrave  is  dangerously  ill 
with  the  gout  in  his  stomach." 

"0  dear!  if  he  should  die!"  exclaimed 
Emma,  with  nothing  like  alarm  in  her  coun- 
tenance.—  Here  she  stopped,  checked  by  a 
look  of  displeasure  from  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and 
one  of  sad  surprise  from  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  I  doubt,  Emma,  you  do  not  always  think 
before  you  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  At  least,"  replied  Emma  with  blushing 
ingenuousness,  **i  do  not  always  speak  well, 
and  I  must  own  that  there  is  not  to  me  any 
thing  very  terrible  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  death." 

**  Do  you  think  him  then  so  well  prepared 
to  die  1"  said  Mr.  Egerton  gravely. 

**  But  he  shall  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Castlemain ;  **  I  have  a  pre- 
scription for  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  which 
I  have  known  perform  wonderful  cures ;  and 
if  you,  Mr.  Egerton,  could  but  contrive  means 
of  getting  it  administered  to  Mr.  Hargrave, 
without  his  knowing  from  whom  it  camo        " 

**I  will  attempt  no  such  subterfuge,  ma- 
dam," replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  ••  but  I  will  go 
to  Mr.  Hargrave  myself  immediately,  and  if 
he  will  consent  to  be  saved  by  your  means,  well 
and  good ;  but  it  is  always  the  best,  as  well 
as  most  virtuous  mode  of  proceeding,  to  tell 
the  truth,  regardless  of  consequences." 

**I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, rising  to  go  in  search  of  the  pre* 
scription;  while  Emma,  starting  across  the 
room,  kissed  her  affectionately,  exclaiming, 
**  Kind,  good  grandmother !  how  I  respect 
you!  and  after  all  his  ill-usage  too!  But 
you  forgave  me,  and  that  was  more  difficult 
still ;"  not  being  aware  that  the  diffienlty  lief 
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in  preserving  enmity  towards  those  we  fondly 
loye. 

Mr.  Egerton  found  Mr.  Hargrare  so  seri- 
ously alarmed  for  his  life,  that  be  was  willinflr 
to  try  any  medicine,  and  from  any  hand ;  and 
though  he  said  with  an  oath,  that  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain  was  a  Tery  conceited,  obstinate  old 
woman,  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  her  me- 
dicine, adding,  that  to  be  nurses  and  Lady 
Bountifuls  was  all  old  women  were  good  for; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  left  him  fully  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  cure  which  Mrs.  Castlemain  had 
sent. 

In  two  days'  time,  whether  the  medicine 
was  infallible,  or  the  disorder  transient,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was  cured ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  presented 
himself  in  person  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, who  graciously  received  him,  and  his 
hearty  thanks  for  her  kind  and  salutary  atten- 
tion, which  were  accompanied  by  a  salute,  at 
once  a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and  gratitude, 
— ^while  he  swore,  that  no  infernal  chess-board 
should  ever  in  future  make  any  words  between 
them. 

^*  But  where  is  Henry  1  is  not  he  returned 
yet  t**  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  No,  he  is  still  on  his  frolics." 

*•  And  on  his  prefermeni  too,  we  hear,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Castlemain,  while  Emma  turned 
to  the  window  to  hide  her  involuntary  emo- 
tion. 

'« Pho !  nonsense !  all  stuff!"  cried  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  **  Henry  is  not  such  a  goose  as  to 
marry  any  honourable  madam,  any  fine  lady 
whatever.  Besides,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
must  have  a  spoke  in  that  wheel,  and  I  pro- 
mise you,  I  have  no  taste  for  any  thing  like 
quality-4)inding;  and  I  value  my  banker's 
book  more  than  all  the  red  books  that  were 
ever  printed." 

Emma  listened  with  anxious  attention  to 
this  speech,  and  thoufrht  she  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Hargrave  so  amiable ;  still  he  only  spoke 
what  he  believed,  not  what  he  knew;  and 
though  consciously  easier  than  before,  she  was 
delighted  to  think  Sl  Aubyn  was  probably  on 
his  road  home,  and  she  eagerly  anticipated  his 
return  to  the  Vale-House. 

But  a  new  event  now  took  place,  of  more 
importance  even  than  Mr.  Hargrave's  recon- 
ciliation with  Mrs.  Castlemain.  Mr.  ESger- 
ton,  who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  the 
younger  son  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  no- 
ble family,  became,  by  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation,  heir  to  a  very  large  fortune,  not  less 
than  60,000/.  in  money,  besides  estates,  which 
were  capable  of  beinflf  raised  to  some  thou- 
sands per  annum.  The  news  of  this  grreat 
accession  of  property,  was  received  by  him 
at  first  with  a  feeling  of  anguish,  rather  than 
of  joy.  It  re-awakened  the  agony  he  had  felt 
before,  when  good  tidings  reached  him,  for 
then  he  was  mourning  'by  the  dead  body  of 
her  who  coold  alone,  he  thought,  give  value  to 


riches,  by  sharing  them  with  him ;  and  as  he 
read  the  letter,  informing  him  of  his  acquisi- 
tions, be  clasped  his  hands  convulsively  to- 
gether, and  exclaiming,  ^  It  comes  too  late," 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  threw  the  letter 
to  his  alarmed  friends,  and  rushed  into  another 
apartment. 

**No,"  said  Emma  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
**  it  does  not  come  too  late,  and  so  his  benevo- 
lent heart  will  own  when  he  recovers  his  first 
feelings;  he  will  then  recollect  the  good 
which  this  money  will  enable  him  to  do,  and 
be  will  rejoice  in  it,  I  am  sure  he  will."  Em- 
ma was  right,  and  in  an  hour's  time  Mr.  Eger- 
ton returned  to  them  composed  and  even  cheer- 
ful. But  neither  Emma  nor  Mrs.  Castlemain 
could  speak  to  him :  they  each  took  and  held 
his  hand  in  silence,  while  the  foil  and  glad 
heart  betrayed  itself  by  the  swelling  and 
quivering  lip. 

**  So,  ladies,  I  am  a  rich  old  fellow  at  last," 
said  he,  brtishing  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

**  And  I  bless  God  that  you  are  so,"  said 
Emma,  **  for  your  wealth  will  be  the  source  of 
blessing  to  many." 

**My  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
**your  present  residence  will  not  be  good 
enouflrh  for  you  now  !" 

*^  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  other,"  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  **  I  shall  make  no  difference  in 
my  mode  of  life-— tume.  I  have  long  had  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  shall  have  to  the  end 
of  my  existence,  in  rejecting  all  but  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  as  she  who  would  have 
joyfully  shared  my  poverty  cannot  share—-— 
Pshaw !"  cried  he  abruptly,  and  hastily  left  the 
room;  while  Emma,  whose  young  heart  was 
rendered  unusually  susceptible  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  dawning  passion,  wept  over  these 
affecting  reminiscences  of  a  virtuous,  faithful, 
and  unhappy  love,  and  almost  envied  the  lost, 
but  still  fondly  regretted  Clara  Ainslie. 

**Mr.  St.  Aub^n  is  like  Miss  Ainslie,  in 
Mr.  Eserton's  opinion,"  observed  Emma. 

**Jllr.  who,  my  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

•'  M— Mr.  St.  Aubyn." 

**  Bless  me,  child  I  why  do  you  Mr.  him  t 
I  never  knew  you  do  so  before." 

**Well,"  replied  Em^a,  deeply  blushing, 
**then  Henry  St  Aubyn  is  like  Miss  Ainslie; 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Egerton 
loves  him  so  dearly;  nor,"  thought  Emma 
sighing,  **  if  she  was  really  like  Henry,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  fond  of /ksr." 

It  was  some  hours  before  Mr.  Egerton  could 
conquer  his  own  heart,  and  meet  his  good 
fortune  with  the  thankfulness  of  a  Christian 
and  the  fortitude  of  a  man ;  but  at  length  he 
was  quite  himself  again,  and  re-entered  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Well,  Emma,"  he  exclaimed,  *«  to  whom 
shall  my  first  present  be  given  1  whom  does 
your  heart  suggest  as  the  first  object  for  my 
riches  to  be  exerted  on  %    Come,  speak ;  I  d» 
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not  mean  yoa  should  openly  and  boldly  point 
out  who  are  to  be  my  heirs. 

^^  No,  sir/'  replied  Emma,  **  for  I  hope  your 
only  heirs  will  be  your  own  children.'^ 

**  Mjf  children,  Emma !  I  suppose  you  mean 
the  heirs  or  children  of  my  adoption  V* 

**No,  sir;  1  mean  that  I  hope  you  will 
marry  and  have  children.*' 

'*  Very  disinterested  that  in  you,*'  replied 
Mr.  Egerton  forcin^^  a  smile ;  **  but  consider 
my  arey  hairs,  child." 

"  w  hat  are  they,  sirl"  she  returned  ;  •*  only 
a  little  snow  on  the  top  of  a  ffreen  mountain ; 
you  are  a  young  man  yet,  and  formed  as  you 
are  for  domestic  life,  I — " 

**  Say  no  more  on  that  subject,  if  you  love 
me,"  hastily  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  *'  the  vi- 
brations of  that  strinff  thrill  through  me  yet 
too  painfully.  No,  Emma,  no,  talk  to  me 
only  of  feasible  plans,— of  the  St.  Aubyns 
probably  by  my  means  rescued  from  depend- 
ence on  Mr.  Hargrave !" 

**Oh !  my  dear  sir,  do  that,  do  that,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  Emma,  **and  you  will  be  go<^  in^ 
deed !" 

**Well,  well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton,  smiling  at  her  eagerness;  **but 
Henry,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
independence  already." 

**1  have  not  yet  answered  your  question, 
sir,"  said  Emma  (glad  to  get  rid  of  that  sub- 
ject,^ **  relative  to  your  first  gifts  on  this  ac- 
cession of  fortune." 

**True,  and  to  whom  shall  they  be  given  1" 

^To  the  Orwells,  sir,  if  I  may  advise." 

*^ Right;  you  guessed  my  meaning;"  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  a  deep  sigh,  observed 
that  they  deserved  every  attention. 

The  next  day,  and  before  etiquette  war- 
ranted,  as  breakfiaist  was  scarcely  over,  St.  Au- 
byn  appeared  at  Mrs.  Castlemain's  gate;  for 
though  he  had  been  home  two  days,  his  uncle, 
on  pretence  of  business,  had  not  allowed  him 
to  leave  the  house.  Immediately,  in  spite  of 
her  repeated  declarations  that  she  would  fly  to 
him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  and  reproach  him 
for  not  confiding  in  her,  Emma  ran  up  stairs  to 
hide  the  perturbation  which  the  sight  of  him 
occasioned  her ;  and  when  she  had  resolution 
to  enter  the  room  where  he  was,  and  alone  too, 
her  manner  was  involuntarily  cold,  distant,  and 
restrained. 

**  Dear  Emma,"  said  St  Aubyn,  **  what  an 
age  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you,  and  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  once  more !"  while  Emma, 
walking  awkwardly  across  the  room,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  smiled  languidly,  coldly 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  seated  herself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

'*  But  how  well  you  look !"  cried  St.  Anbvn, 
following  her  and  gazing  with  delight  on  her 
mantling  cheek ;  **  yet  surely  you  are  not  well, 
— you  seem  out  of  spirits,  and  so  so,— I  can't 
tell  how,  but  certainly  not  like  my  Emma;" 
and  he  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 


'«Your  Emma,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn!"  said 
Emma,  putting  up  her  pretty  lip,  and  angrily 
withdrawing  her  hand. 

**  I  desire  you  will  not  take  such  liberties 
with  me ;  I  dare  say  you  dare  not  do  so  to  Mrs. 
—Mrs.  Felton." 

'^Mrs.  Felton!"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  laugh- 
ing. 

»« But  perhaps  you  are  on  very  familiar  terms 
with  that  lady !"  resumed  Emma. 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure  1  am,  or  was,  dear  Emma," 
he  replied,  again  approacbinff  her;  but  w^ith  a 
look  of  serious  displeasure,  she  desired  him  to 
keep  a  respectful  distance,  for  that  she  did  not 
consider  herself  any  longer  as  a  child. 

**  Emma,  dearest  Emma,  for  pity's  sake," 
exclaimed  St.  Aubyn,  **  tell  me  how  I  have 
offended  you !"       ' 

^*  You  have  not  offended  me,  but,  but — " 

St.  Aubyn  now  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  ^*  But 
whatl" 

*'Only  I  think  it  very  unkind  that  you 
should  not  let  me  know  yourself  that  you  were 
to  marry  Mrs.  Felton,  but  leave  me  to  hear  it 
from  strangers." 

St  Aubyn,  surprised  but  delighted  beyond 
measure,  again  seized  her  struggling  hand,  and 
exclaimed, 

*'  Is  this  then  the  reason  of  all  this  coldness 
and  displeasure  1  Oh !  if  I  dare  interpret  these 
signs  as  I  wish,"  said  he  to  himself,  for  he  was 
too  delicate  to  utter  the  sentiment,  **  I  would 
not  give  one  of  those  frowns  or  starting  tears 
for  all  the  smiles  or  distinction  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton could  bestow. 

**  And  could  you  for  a  moment,  Emma,  be- 
lieve that  I  was  in  love  with,  or  goin^  to  marry 
Mrs.  Felton  1  O  ^Emma !  are  you  indeed  so 
unacquainted  with*  my  heart  1" 

It  was  unnecessary  for  St.  Aubyn  to  say  any 
more.  Emma  felt  that  the  report  was  entirely 
false ;  and  with  a  heart  suddenly  lightened  of 
a  load^  the  weight  of  which  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  till  it  was  removed,  she  smiled  archly 
through  her  tears,  gave  him  her  hand  freely, 
and  saying,  **  So  then  I  am  disappointed  of 
my  wedding  favour!"  jumped  up  suddenly 
with  her  usual  velocity,  boundea  along  the 
lawn  to  meet  Mr.  Egerton,  and  told  him  with 
great  eagerness,  that  Henry  St.  Aubyn  was 
come,  and  not  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  his  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  observ- 
ing with  delight  that  the  countenance  of  his 
pupil  also  had  an  expression  of  happiness  on 
It  which,  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time, — for 
certainly  his  fondest  wish  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween Emma  and  St  Aubyn.  And  weeks  and 
months  lasted  the  happiness  that  was  thus 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  Emma,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  St  Aubyn.  Every  hour  that  he  could 
spare  from  his  exacting  uncle  he  spent  at  the 
White  Cottage,  and  every  hour  seemed  to  in- 
sure to  him  a  dearer  interest  in  the  heart  of  all 
its  inhabitants.    Emma  had  not  a  sorrow,  a 
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eare,  or  a  hope,  which  she  did  not  eommuiii- 
cate  to  her  friend  as  she  called  him,  save  one 
larking  anxiety  which  she  did  not  like  to  own 
even  to  herself.  St.  Aabyn,  in  relating  to  her 
the  events  of  his  tour  to  the  lakes,  had  owned 
that  he  thought  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsome, 
Tery  deyer,  very  accomplished,  and  very  insi- 
nuating ;  and  she  was  not  without  her  suspi- 
cions at  times,  being  naturally  inclined  to 
jealousy,  that  had  not  Mr.  Wanford  come  in 
the  way,  St.  Aubyn*s  affections  might  really 
bare  been  captivated  by  this  dangerous  woman, 
and  her  friend  have  been  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
This  idea  used  sometimes  to  come  across  her 
mind,  and  fill  her  eyes  with  tears,  while  St. 
Aubyn  was  talking  of  Mrs.  Felton,  which  he 
perceiving,  used  tenderly  to  inquire  their  cause. 

**  Oh !  it  is  nothing,  nothing,**  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  replying  f  then,  ashamed  of  her 
weakness,  she  endeavoured  to  change  the  dis- 
course, and  was  very  soon  herself  again.  To 
St.  Aubyn  she  now  confided  every  circum- 
stance of  her  poor  mother's  history ;  while  he 
used  to  gratify  her  by  declaring,  that  whenever 
he  went  to  London,  his  first  wish  would  be  to 
'see  the  benevolent  Orwells,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much.  In  short,  nothing  of  love  was 
wanting  between  them  but  a  declaration  of  it; 
and  that,  St.  Aubyn,  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
their  union,  hesitated  to  make,  lest,  as  honour 
forbade  him  to  do  so  without  having  first  ob- 
tained the  consent  and  apt>robation  of  his  uncle 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  his  suit  should  be  at 
once  rejected,  and  the  present  delightful  inter- 
course be  entirely  forbidden.  Of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton*s  intentions  in  his  favour  he  knew  nothing ; 
and  he  knew  his  uncle  too  well,  not  to  fear 
that,  were  it  only  from  the  suggestions  of 
temper,  he  would  oppose  his  wishes ;  he  there- 
fore reluctantly  resolved  to  conceal  his  secret 
in  his  own  breast,  (if  that  can  be  said  to  be 
concealed,  which  every  look,  every  tone,  and 
every  sentiment  betrayed,)  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, contented  with  the  privileses  or  a 
friend,  till  Emma,  no  longer  secluded  from  an 
adniiring  world,  should  be  the  object  of  other 
vows,  and  he  must  either  speak,  or  lose  her 
for  ever. 

It  may  be  asked  virhy  St.  Aubyn  with  his 
honourable  feelings,  and  possessed  as  he  was 
of  health,  industry,  and  talent,  should  so 
tamely  submit  to  dependence  on  a  tyrannical 
and  coarse-minded  relation  1  But,  alas!  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  were  cogent  and  even  un- 
answerable. He  knew  that  were  he  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  dependence,  his  uncle,  in  re- 
venge, would  cast  off  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and 
leave  her  to  be  wholly  maintained  by  him ;  a 
duty  which  he  would  have  delighted  to  take 
OB  himself,  had  his  mother  been  like,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  moet  women  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; but  St.  Aubyn  well  knew  that 
by  no  probable  and  even  possible  exertion  of 
his  could  he  ever  mnintain  his  thoughtless, 
wasteful,  and  extravagant  parent.    With  a 


mother  of  otlier  habits  he  was  conscious  thai 
he  could  have  lived  on  the  income  of  a  fellow* 
ship  or  clerkship,  and  on  whatever  trifle  she 
could  have  added  to  their  income  by  keeping 
a  school,  or  the  exertions  of  her  needle;  while 
with  such  a  one  he  felt  that  he  could  have  sup- 
ported the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune  with 
a  light,  contented  heart,  and  have  gladly  braved 
the  danger  of  beinj|  disinherited  by  his  un- 
amiable  relation.  But  it  was  clear  even  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  should  he 
venture  to  disoblige  his  uncle,  and  be  turned 
adrift  by  him  with  the  helpless  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, a  jail  for  bis  mother,  if  not  for  himself, 
was  the  only  prospect  that  awaited  him,  such 
were  her  inveterate  habits  of  needless  extrava- 
gance ;  and  thus  did  this  otherwise  affectionate 
parent,  by  this  pernicious  vice,  hang  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  her  noble-minded 
son,  palsying  all  the  energies  of  his  free-bom 
soul,  and  reducing  to  the  slave  of  a  tyrant*e 
nod,  a  creature  bom  with  the  best  and  proudest 
aspirings  of  a  virtuous  and  highly-gifted 
being. 

While  St.  Aubyn  was  thus  continuing  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  dependence  from  the  best 
of  motives,  a  little  cheered  indeed  under  the 
load  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was  only  as 
the  heir  of  his  uncle  that  he  could  pretend  to 
the  hand  of  Emma  Castlemain,  (for  of  Mr. 
Egerton*s  intentions  in  his  favour  Emma  was 
at  present  forbidden  to  inform  himr)  Mr. 
Egerton  was  considering  the  best  mode  of  put- 
ting those  plans  in  execution,  flattering  him- 
self that  they  would  further  an  immediate 
union  between  Henry  and  Emma,  as  he  well 
knew  that  only  the  half  of  his  fortune  ceded 
to  them  during  his  life,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  gratification  of  all  their  wishes.  '*But 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong;**  and  the  benevolent  man,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  may  be,  must  only  be 
too  often  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  meant  well,  though 
chance  or  orror  may  frustrate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  looked  upon  herself,  it  is 
trae«  as  rather  an  extravagant  woman* — but 
then  she  smoothed  over  the  acknowledged 
fault  thus ;  «« To  be  sure  I  like  to  spend  mo- 
ney,— but  then  I  have  been  used  to  it,  and  I 
like  to  have  thin^  ^etUeei  about  me;  and  I 
know  my  brother  is  rich  enough  to  keep  me  a 
carriage  if  he  would ;  and  therefore  I  nuui 
have  things  a  little  smart,  and  I  wll  have 
them  too.** 

But  like  all  of  us  in  our  turn,  Mrs.  St.  Aa- 
byn did  not  look  to  the  consequences  of  her 
own  actions.  She  was  not  aware  that  errors, 
like  jorrotM,  **  come  not  as  single  spies,  but 
in  battalions;**  that  the  consequence  of  her 
determination  to  have  *Mhings  genteel  about 
her**  was  running  in  debt;  that  the  conse- 
quence of  running  in  debt  was  lying  and  mean 
evasions  in  order  to  put  off  the  pressing  de- 
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mands  of  creditors ;  and  she  chose  to  forget 
that  thoujprh  she  talked  of  makingr  her  broUier 
provide  for  her  elegant  wants,  she  dared  not 
make  any  one  of  them  known  to  him,  but  that 
she  drew  from  the  filial  piety  of  her  noble- 
minded  son  even  the  money  he  wanted  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  Still  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  called  her- 
self only  a  litiU  extravagant  or  so;  but  she 
had  soon  to  learn  that  an  extravagant  being, 
like  an  avaricious  one,  is  never  sure  of  remain- 
ing completely  honest. 

St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  both  returned 
home  with  all  their  little  stock  of  wealth  ex- 
pended on  their  tour,  and  two  months  must 
elapse  before  Mr.  Harffrave,  who  never  paid 
money  before  it  was  due,  would  pay  them 
their  quarterly  allowance ;  and  debts  and  duns 
awaited  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  at  home. 

**  I  will  pay  vou  in  two  months*  time  posi- 
tively,*' said  she ;  and  soon  after  her  return, 
all  but  one  creditor  went  away  relying  on  her 
promise ;  but  he  telling  her  she  had  so  often 
deceived  him  that  he  would  have  the  money 
that  evening,  or  half  of  it,  or  apply  instantly 
for  it  to  her  brother  the  squire ;  poor  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  saw  herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
either  borrowing  what  she  wanted  herself,  or 
prevailing  on  Henry  to  bonow  it,  or  of  being 
exposed  to  the  terrible  and  fierce  resentment 
of  her  awful  brother.  But  already  had  she 
asked  her  son  for  the  money,  and  he,  eager  to 
obli^  her,  had  asked  it  as  a  loan  to  himself 
of  his  uncle,  who  had  obligingly  told  him  he 
must  wait  for  it  till  it  was  his  due,  and  that 
he  need  not  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to, 
spend  his  money  in  journeys  and  frolics. 
Still  she  thought  St.  Aubyn  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  borrow  the  money  elsewhere ; 
and  as  she  was  to  dine  at  the  Vale-House  that 
•day  to  meet  Mr.  Egerton  and  the  families  from 
tthe  White  Cottage,  she  hoped  to  have  an  op- 
iportunitT  of  seeing  her  son  apart,  and  of  dis- 
'closing  her  d istresses  to  him.  To  Mr.  Egerton 
<6he  dved  not  apply,  because,  though  he  was 
rcome  to  a  large  fortune  and  was  very  gene- 
Tous,  she  did  not  like  to  make  a  disclosure 
■which  might  lead  him  to  suppose  her  extrava- 
igant,  as  she  had  not  yet  given  up  the  idea  that 
the  secretly  loved  her,  ami  might  one  day  or 
other  make  her  his  wife. 

As  it  was  a  wet  day,  Mrs.  Castlemain  sent 
'her  carriage  for  her  when  it  had  taken  them  to 
Mr.  Hargrave*s,-— therefore,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
liad  not  Uie  relief  she  expected,  of  unburthen- 
iing  her  mind  to  her  son  when  he  came  to  fetch 
•her 'in  the  chaise, — and  full  of  agitation  she 
itook  her  seat  at  her  brother's  table. 

Nor  was  the  humour  in  which  she  saw  Mr. 
Margrave  at  all  likely  to  calm  her  perturba- 
tion ;  for  he  was  in  one  of  his  worst  moods,  a 
mood,  indeed,  in  which  his  nephew  was  but 
too  ofien  accustomed  to  see  him,  but  which 
lie  did  not  freauenUy  exhibit  before  any  one 
that  was  not  a  dependant. 


"  Where  is  St.  Aubyn  t"  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
seeing  that  they  were  summoned  to  dinner 
without  his  having  yet  made  his  appearance. 

**  He  is  gone  some  miles  off  on  business  of 
mine,**  gruffiy  replied  Mr.  Hargrave,  **  and  he 
can't  be  home  for  an  hour  yet.*' 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,*'  cried  Mr. 
Egerton. 

**Yes,  no  doubt,"  returned  the  other,  **I 
know  I  am  nobody  to  Henry ;  and  it  is  him 
and  not  me  whom  you  came  to  see." 

**  Not  so,  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  surely,  if  yon 
invited  me  to  come  and  partake  of  tnrbot  and 
turtle-soup  at  ^our  table,  I  should  have  a  right 
to  be  disappointed  if  you  gave  me  only  the 

**  So,  you  make  Henry  the  turbot,  and  roe 
only  the  soup  \  But  you  are  right  there,  for 
certainly  I  have  more  cayenne  in  me  than  be 
has." 

Just  then,  Henry  himself  arrived,  having 
ridden  very  fast;  and  was  received  by  his 
uncle  with— 

**  How  dare  you,  sir,  ride  m^  hors^  as  hard 
as  you  roust  have  ridden  him  in  order  to  get 
back  so  soon  t" 

**  I  have  not  ridden  him  harder  than  humanity 
warranted,  sir,"  replied  Sl  Aubyn. 

**  It  is  a  lie,"  answered  Mr.  Hargrave. 

**  As  you  know,  sir,  that  1  never  told  von  a 
falsehood  in  my  life,  and  am  incapable  of 
doin^  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  not  in  ear- 
nest m  what  you  have  now  said,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn  mildly  but  manfully. 

*'  Meaning  to  say  then  that  I  lie,  I  suppose  1" 
retorted  Mr.  Hargrave. 

**  I  hope  my  words  will  not  bear  so  coarse 
an  interpretation,  sir." 

**  Come,  come,  let  us  eat  our  dinner,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Egerton ;  and  Mr.  Hargrave,  full 
of  sulky  irritation,  took  his  seat 

St  Aubyn  then  produced  some  letters  which 
he  had  written  for  his  uncle ;  but  they  were 
all  condemned  as  ill-worded  and  ill-written; 
and  Mr.  Hargrave  added, 

•t  But  you  never  do  any  thing  well  for  me ; 
vou  think  any  thing  good  enough  for  me.  If 
Mr.  Eeerton  had  employed  you,  the  case 
would  have  been  very  different" 

But  neither  that  gentleman  nor  St.  Aubyn 
chose  to  notice  this  splenetic  remark,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

It  was  the  time  for  Mr.  Hargrave  to  receive 
his  dividends  on  his  East-India  property ;  and 
thoueh  the  contemplation  of  his  riches  had 
usually  power  to  put  him  in  good-humour,  it 
had  not  done  so  to-day ;  as  he  was  not  fond  of 
his  expected  guests;  and  he  really  disliked 
Mr.  Egerton  more  than  ever  since  his  accession 
of  fortune^— be,  like  most  other  rich  people, 
not  being  able  to  endure  a  rival  in  wesith, 
and  having  great  pleasure  in  undervaluing  the 
fortunes  and  gains  of  others,  while  he  not  un- 
frequently  boasted  of  his  own. 

''Alas!"  thought  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  while 
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her  brother  at  dinner  talked  of  the  pleasure  of 
a  well-filled  parse,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
measure  his  with  Mr.  Egerton*s ;  **  I  wish  he 
would  impart  this  blessing  to  some  one  whom 
I  could  name  !*'  and  her  wishes  were  not  a 
little  increased,  nor  her  alarm  heightened,  bT 
the  intelligence  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
with  her,  and  by  seeing  that  it  was  the  dread- 
ed creditor.  With  some  difficulty  she  how- 
erer  got  away  from  him,  and  returned  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  who  was  busily  reading  the  paper 
in  the  drawing-room,  whither  the  ladies  had 
already  retired,  while  Emma  was  walking  in 
a  grove  near  the  house. 

**  O  that  I  dare  borrow  this  money  of  Mrs. 
CsAtlemain  !'*  thought  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  ^the 
half,  which  would  satisfy  him,  is  only  jfoe 
poundsJ*^  But  before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  do  it,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry  came 
in,  and  the  latter  sat  down  to  copy  a  letter  of 
business  for  the  former,  which  he  wanted  to 
have  written  immediately.  Consequently, 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  speak  to  her  son  as 
soon  as  she  had  intended.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Hargrave  entered  the  room,  and  taking  a 
handful  of  bank-notes  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  was  going  to  deposite  in  the  drawers*  of  a 
book-case  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  told  them  over  one  by  one  wijth  all 
the  pride  of  riches,  naming  the  amount  of  the 
precious  hoard. 

*'  It  is  right,*'  said  he,  **  to  tell  money,  they 
my,  even  after  one's  own  father;"  then  pre- 
paring his  keys,  he  was  going  to  lock  up  the 
sum,  when  he  was  called  oat  to  speak  to  a 
tenant,  and  he  left  the  notes  piled  up  upon 
the  table  at  which  St.  Aubyn  was  writing. 
At  this  moment  St.  Aobyn*s  whole  attention 
was  riveted  on  his  letter;  Mr.  Egerton's  back 
was  towards  the  company,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  new  pen  for  Henry ;  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  completely  absorbed  in 
reading  the  newspaper ;  while  on  the  top  of 
the  notes  lay  a  five-pound  note,  the  very  sum 
which  would  extricate  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  from 
her  difficulties;  and  Mr.  Hargrave  had  told 
the  notes  once,  therefore  it  was  very  unlikely 
be  should  tell  them  again.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible;  and  she  flattered  herself  that 
she  could  own  what  she  had  done  when  her 
brother  paid  her  allowance,  and  return  five 
pounds;  so  it  was  taking  what  would  soon  be 
her  duef  till  at  last  she  drew  near  the  table ; 
and  while  she  pretended  to  be  admiring  Hen- 
ry's fine  writing,  she  contrived  by  degrees  to 
separate  the  five-pound  note  from  the  rest; 
and  having  done  so,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution  she  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  retreat- 
ed to  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  garden, 
meaning  to  join  Emma  who  was  walking 
there,  and  avoid  the  perturbation  which  her 
brother's  return  would  unquestionably  expose 
her  to  feel.  But  to  effect  this  was  impossi- 
ble. Mrs.  Castlemain  followed,  and,  detain- 
ing her,  insisted  that  she  should  read  a  long 


and  interesting  account  in  the  newspaper  of  a 
mysterious  murder;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  too 
ill  at  ease  to  find  a  ready  excuse  for  refusing, 
submitted  to  her  request  and  read  the  story, 
wholly  unconscious  of  a  single  character  be- 
fore her,  for  Mr.  Hargrave's  loud  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  in  another  minute  he 
entered  the  room. 

**  A  plaguy  puppy !"  said  he  in  no  very 
placid  frame  of  mind ;  **  I  thought  I  should 
never  have  gotten  rid  of  him.  But  now  for 
my  notes.  Hey-day !"  exclaimed  he,  **  how 
is  this!  why,  I  thought  I  left  a  five-pound 
note  at  top !  Some  one  has  been  meudlinj^ 
with  these  things,"  darting  a  look  of  suspi- 
cion around. 

**  I  am  positive,  sir,  that  no  one  has  touched 
them,"  said  St  Aubyn  mildly,  and  looking  up 
as  he  spoke;  **for  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
one  has  been  near  the  table  but  myself." 

«•  Well,  I  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr. 
Hargrave,  and  began  to  re-tell  the  notes,— 
while  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  wished  herself  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

^  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
scowling  suspicion  and  accusation  ftom  under 
his  bushy  brows ;  ^  the  sum  was  right  before, 
and  now  there  are  five  pounds  wanting ;  be- 
sides, the  note  was  a  remarkable  one,  and 
could  not  but  be  missed.  Ha!"  cried  Mr. 
Hargrave,  **  and  now  I  remember,  five  pounds 
was  the  sum  you  wanted  to  borrow  of  me  yes- 
terday, Mr.  ot.  Aubyn ;  and  here,  sir,  before 
all  these  witnesses,  I  accuse  you  of  having 
stolen  my  note !" 

At  this  dreadfiil  speech,  uttered  with  al- 
most maniacal  vehemence  of  look  and  gesture, 
Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  even  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  approached  the  scene  of  contention ; 
while  St.  Aubyn  rising  with  all  the  dignified 
indignation  of  conscious  and  outraged  inno- 
cence. Was  about  to  deny  the  charge  with  firm- 
ness equal  to  his  uncle's  violence,  when  his 
eye  glanced  on  his  sel^onvieted  and  guilty 
mother,  who  more  dead  than  alive,  awaited 
the  consequence  of  her  too  late  repented  guilt, 
and  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  look  of  sop- 

Elication.  In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  on 
is  mind ;  and  aware  that  his  denial  of  being 
guilty,  and  the  proof  which  Mr.  Hargrave 
would  require  of  him,  namely,  submitting  to 
be  searched,  would  immediately  fix  the  accu- 
sation on  the  real  culprit,  his  courage  failed 
him,  his  indignation  was  swallow^  up  in 
agony,  and  sitting  down  he  leaned  in  silence 
on  the  table,  and  hid  his  fiice  in  his  hands. 

**  What,  sir  T  you  will  not  speak  then,  you 
will  not  confess  your  guilt !  But  silence  gives 
consent,  they  say,  and-—" 

Here  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  called  out  of 
the  room,  and  muttering  a  curse  or  two,  he 
obeyed  the  summons. 

«•  What  is  the  matter  t"  said  Emma,  hastily 
entering. 

**  A  mystery,"  replied  Mrs.  Cattlemaia : 
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**  Mr.  Hargrove  misses  a  bank-note,  and  ao- 
cases  his  nephew  of  having  taken  it;  and  it  is 
very  certain  no  one  was  near  the  table  but  he." 

^  And  what  then,  madam  T'  cried  Emma, 
taming  pale  with  anger.  **  If  fifty  Mr.  Har* 
groves  accused  St.  Aubyn  of  the  theft,  I  would 
not  believe  him  gnilty.  Nay,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve, if  I  had  even  seen  him  take  the  note,—* 
but  I  should  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.*' 

**  Mighty  fine  and  romantic  indeed  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  **  and  pray  who  do  you  think 
then  did  take  the  note,  I,  Mr.  Egerton,  or  Mrs. 
Sl  Aubyn  r 

**  Me  !**  said  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  almost  convul- 
sively; "Dear  me!" 

"1  accuse  no  one,"  said  Emma  gravely, 
**  but  I  only  say,  I  know  that  St.  Aubyn  is  in- 
nocent; and  to  tiie  base  charge,  I  would  have 
him  *  let  his  only  answer  be  At<  life  /'  " 

"Well  said,  my  dear  child,"  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  "and  well  felt  too;"  while  St.  Au- 
byn, too  miserable  to  be  even  capable  of  joy 
at  being  thus  defended,  could  only  replv  to  the 
**  dear,  dear  St.  Aubyn,  be  composed,"  which 
she  addressed  to  him,  by  wringing  her  hand 
with  the  convulsive  violence  of  agony.  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn  meanwhile,  unable  to  stand,  tottered 
to  a  chair,  for  again  the  alarming  voice  of  her 
brother  was  approaching. 

"I  see,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "that 
the  scene  which  must  follow  will  be  too  much 
for  your  nerves ;  therefore,  allow  me  to  lead 
you  into  another  apartment;"  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  leaning  on  his  arm,  staggered  out  of 
the  room.  In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  E^rton 
returned,  just  as  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  ac- 
cusing his  nephew,  and  demanding  a  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt.  Oh,  then,  what  were  not 
the  struggles  in  St.  Aubyn^s  mind !  Scenes, 
long  past,  rapidly  flitted  across  his  recollec- 
tion. He  remembered  his  father^s  death-bed ; 
and  the  promise  he  made,  to  make  his  mo- 
ther's ffood  his  first  rule  of  action,  to  screen 
her  from  every  ill,  to  shelter  from  every  sor- 
row ;  and  now,  one  word  from  his  lips  would 
plunge  her  in  irremediable  disg^race. 

"  No,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  himself,  "  I  can 
better  bear  my  own ;  and  Emma  wHl  not  be- 
lieve me  guilty." 

During  this  struggle,  Emma,  amazed  and 
alarmed  at  his  hesitation,  exclaimed, 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  why  do  you  hesitate  1  why 
are  you  silent  1  V ou  surprise,  you  terrify  me, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn!" 

This  waA  a  stroke  indeed  ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion almost  failed  him. 

"  So,  then,  the  too  will  believe  me  guHty !" 
But  filial  piety  prevailed,  and  with  a  look  of 
desperate  resolution,  St.  Aubyn  said,  "  Sir,  I 
own,  and  I  deny,  nothing ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
dispose  of  me,  and  to  proceed  as  you  think 
proper." 

**  There,  you  see !"  said  Mre.  Castlemain ; 
and  Emma,  though  even  yet  she  thought  him 


innocent,  bewildered  and  miserable  turned 
aside  and  wept. 

"I  shall  certainW  not  harbour  a  thief  in 
my  house,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  there- 
fore, you  may  decamp  immediately  ;"  and  St. 
Aubyn,  bowing,  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  sei^  his  arm ;  **  Mr.  Hargrave," 
said  he,  "  if  you  torn  this  young  man  out  of 
your  house,  why  then,  as  the  old  lord  says  in 
the  play,  *I  will  receive  him  into  mine.'  " 

"Yes ;  out  of  spite  to  me,  I  suppose  t" 

"  No,  sir ;  out  of  justice  to  him.  Look  up, 
look  up  boldly,  thou  noble-minded  being,  and 
tell  this  hasty  •judging  uncle  of  youfs,  that  no 
guilt  has  ever  stained  either  your  heart  or 
hand ;  and  that  you  are  now  holily,  though 
mistakingly,  taking  en  yourself  the  guilt  of 
another.'*^ 

"  Heyday !    What  is  the  meaning  of  all 


this  1"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"  Oh,  sir !  what  are  yon  saying  1  what  are 
you  going  to  do  t"  said  St  Aubyn ;  "  I  see  you 
know ;  I  am  satisfied ;  pray  let  me—" 

"Peace!"  cried  Mr.  Egerton;  "you  have 
done  your  duty,  young  man ;  now  let  me  do 
mine.  Mr.  Hargrave,  your  nephew  did  noi 
take  the  note, — but  your  sister  did !" 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  he,  "  you  pereuaded 
her  to  take  the  fiiult  on  herself  to  screen  her 
child  ;"  vexed,  Mr.  Egerton  imagined,  to  find 
that  the  virtue  and  high  reputation  of  his 
nephew  were  not  stain^  with  the  fault  im- 
puted to  him,  but  were  likely  to  shine  out 
greater  than  ever. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  sarcastically ; 
"  Mre.  St.  Aubyn's  known  virtue  and  Henrv's 
known  vices  make  this  likely,  do  they  1  You 
know  better,  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  here  is  the 
note  which  your  penitent  and  miserable  sister 
desired  me  to  give  you.  However,  sir,  to  pot 
her  guilt  beyond  dispute,  know  that  I  saw  her 
take  it.  My  back  was  towards  the  table,  but 
my  face  fronted  the  pier-glass,  and  I  happened 
to  look  in  the  glass  Just  as  Mre.  St.  Aubyn 
took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pockeL  At 
firet  I  thought  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  alarm 
you ;  but  the  moment  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw 
in  her  countenance  and  manner,  all  the  per* 
turi)ation  of  guilt,  and  was  meditating  how  I 
should  act,  when  your  return  brought  the 
matter  to  a  crisis,  independent  of  me,  and 
showed  that  excellent  young  man  in — "       * 

"  There,  there,  you  have  said  quite  enough 
in  his  praise,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hargrave; 
while  St.  Aubyn  left  the  room  abruptly,  in 
order  to  go  and  speak  comfort  to  his  mother. 
While  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Mr. 
Hargrave  that  he  had  informed  Mre.  St.  Aubyn 
that  he  had  teen  the  whole  trantaetion,  and  must, 
to  save  her  son,  disclose  the  truth ;  begging  to 
know  what  the  great  distress  was  which  could 
alone  have  led  her  to  commit  such  an  action, 
»and  she  had  told  him  much  to  palliate, 
though  not  to  excuse,  her  guilt ;  declaring  her 
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MtisiBction  at  knowing  her  son^s  f«ne  would 
be  cleared,  though  terror  of  her  brother  pre- 
vented her  from  doing  it,  and  he  hoped  Mr. 
Hargrave  would  be  as  merciful  to  her  aa  be 
could. 

Emma  and  Mrs.  Caatlemain,  though  greatly 
shocked  at  a  delinquency  which  they  could 
not  conceive  possible  in  a  rank  of  life  like  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn^s,  earnestly  joined  the  cry  for 
mercy ;  but  Mr.  Hargrave  vowed  he  would  re- 
duce her  allowance  one-half. 

"  That  is,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ••  you  will 
increase  the  poverty  which  was  the  occasion 
of  her  error.     Is  that  wise  V* 

"  May  be  not;  but  it  is  my  will.'* 

»•  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  •'  hear 
with  indulgence  the  plan  that  1  have  to  pro- 
pose. Allow  me  to  maintain  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
in  future,  as  the  mother  of  my  adopted  son 
should  be  maintained  ;  and  let  me  also  main- 
tain Henry  St.  Aubyn,  and  send  him  to  Col- 
lege as  my  future  heir." 

At  first  Mr.  Harmve,  irritated  to  madness 
by  this  well-meant,  hut  most  injudicious  and 
ill-timed  proposal,  a  proposal  which,  however 
it  might  flatter  the  avarice  of  this  man  of 
wealth,  was  calculated  to  wound  a  passion 
more  dear,  namely,  that  of  his  pride,  was 
speechless  with  unutterable  rage. 

**  SMeath,  sir !"  cried  he,  atlength,  *'  do  you 
take  me  for  a  pauper,  that  you  offer  to  main- 
tain my  nearest  relations  for  me  t  Have  your 
newly-gotten  riches  turned  your  head,  Mr. 
Egerton;  and  you  think  nobody  is  rich  and 
benevolent  but  yourself  1  Sir!  how  <2are  you 
insult  me  thus  %  But  mark  me,  sir,  if  either 
my  nephew  or  my  sister  condescend  to  be 

your  pensioners — I  will — Yes "  he,  as 

if  triumphing  in  some  malignant  recollection 
which  gave  him  pleasure ;  **  yes,  that  will  do ; 
and  he  dares  not  displease  me." 

**  Mr.  Hargrave,  only  Hear  me !"  said  Mr. 
Egerton. 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  hear  nothing  more  on  this 
subject;  but  I  am  not  angry,  sir,  no,  not  at 
all ;  I  owe  you,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  obli- 
gation. Ha,  ha,  ha !  so  you  want^  to  take 
your  pupil,  did  you,  out  of  the  clutches  of  his 
old  crabbed  uncle !  I  see  it,  I  see  it  all ; — 
and  instead  of  doing  so,  you  have  fixed  him 
there  firmer  thao  ever.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  O  these 
wise  folks,  how  often  they  overreach  them- 
selves !"  Then  laughing  within  himself,  and 
looking  as  maliciously  merry  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  Pook,  he  left  the  room. 

«•  What  does  he  mean  t"  said  Emma. 

^  I  caB*t  exactly  tell,"  replied  Mr.  Ep^erton, 
paeing  the  room  in  considerable  agitation, 
**but  I  fear  I  have  done  harm."  St.  Aubyn 
returned  no  more  that  evening,  or  rather  not 
till  the  ladies  from  the  White  Cottage  and 
Mr.  Egerton  were  gone ;  nor  did  Mr.  Egerton 
see  him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, but  he  received  from  St.  Aubyn  the  fol- 


lowing hasty  note,  written  in  a  hand  scarcely 
legible : 

**  My  kind  friend,  and  intended  benefactor, 
accept  my  best  thanks  and  blessings  for  your 
generous  proposal !  which  I  never^  never  can 
accept,  nor  any  bounty  from  your  hands.  Still 
how  fondly  my  heart  clings,  and  will  ever 
cling  to  you  and  the  dear  inhabitants  of  the 
Cottage! — But  I  dare  add  no  more,  except 
that  I  am  your  faithful,  grateful,  and  affec- 
tionate, though  miserable, 

**  Henrt  St.  Aubtn. 

**Ask  me  no  questions,  for  mercy's  sake 
ask  me  no  questions  !" 

This  letter,  evidently  written  in  a  moment 
of  excessive  agitation,  and  a  total  absence  of 
judgment,  because  it  said  both  too  much  and 
too  little,  gave  excessive  pain  to  Mr.  E?erton, 
and  still  greater  to  Emma.  Mrs.  CastTemain 
bore  it  more  heroically ;  for,  conscious  how 
great  an  heiress  Emma  would  be,  she  wa9 
not  sorry  to^  see  that  the  growing  attachment 
between  her  and  St.  Aubyn  might  be  checked 
by  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  strange 
temper  of  his  uncle;  for  though  she  never 
would  have  opposed  a  marriage  between  them, 
out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
whose  wishes  she  was  well  acquainted  with ; 
still,  as  she  was  of  noble  descent  herself,  and 
nobly  connected,  she  wished  her  heiress  to 
marry  the  heir  or  son  of  some  great  family ; 
for  though  SL  Aubyn's  was  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable, it  was  not  noble.  Therefore,  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  alarmed  more  than  he  liked  to 
own  to  himself,  at  the  probable  result  of  his 
avowed  wishes,  and  quick-sighted  too  late  to 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  event  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  preceding  day,  sat  brooding  in 
melancholy  reverie  over  St.  Aubyn's  letter, 
Mrs.  Castlemain  preserved  a  degree  of  com- 
posure which  was  most  painful  to  his  feelings, 
and  said  **  All  things  are  for  the  best — and 
Providence  orders  every  thing  for  our  good,'* 
so  often  and  so  provokingly,  that,  pious  and 
good  as  Mr.  Egerton  was,  he  could  scarcely 
help  wishing  to  contradict  her ;  while  Emma 
wandered  along  the  paths  in  solitary  sadness, 
where  she  had  lately  roved  with  Su  Aubyn, 
and  tried  to  remember  only  his  declaration, 
**  that  to  the  dear  inhabitants  of  the  Cottage 
his  heart  would  fondly  cling  for  ever."  But 
when  she  again  ssw  St.  Aubyn,  every  hope  that 
she  had  cherished,  every  prospect  that  she  had 
contemplated,  seemed  extinguished  and  closed 
from  her  view.  He  came  alone  indeed, — but 
his  manner  was  cold  and  restrained,  his  coun- 
tenance bore  the  marks  of  excessive  depres- 
sion ;  he  never  looked  at,  and  rarely  spoke  to 
Emma, -« though  Mr.  Egerton  thought,  and 
Emma  too  perhaps,  that  whenever  she  spoke 
he  seemed  to  hang  upon  her  accents  with  the 
silent  attention  of  love,  and  to  reply  in  tones 
softened  by  the  influence  of  ardent,  though  re- 
strained tenderness.    Mr.  Egerton  at  last,  un- 
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able  to  endure  in  silence  a  change  so  afflicting 
and  80  marked,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  de- 
manded to  apeak  to  him  in  private.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entreated  to  be  told  the  cause  of 
what  he  saw,  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  vehemence, 
an  agony  not  to  be  resisted,  conjured  him  for 
mercy^s  sake  to  desist,  and  not  to  require  ex- 

filanations  which  he  could  not  give,  but  to 
eave  to  him  uninjured  the  only  consolation 
that  was  left  him  under  his  misfortunes,  the 
consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  of  an 
unblemished  integrity.  **  But  one  day,  one 
day,  Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  affected  by 
his  evident  distress,  **  you  will  explain  every 
thing,  I  trust." 

•'  One  day  !"  he  exclaimed,  •*  one  day !  Ay, 
sir,  I  trust  that  day  will  come,  or  I  doubt  1 
should  want  fortitude  to  bear  np  under  the  tor- 
tures of  a  lacerated  heart  and  a  wounded 
spirit." 

"Your  unhappy  mother,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. 

••  Do  not  name  that  subject  to  me,"  inter- 
rupted St.  Aubyn,  "  1  cannot  bear  it — but  she 
it  my  mother^  she  was  left  too  to  my  care  by 
a  dying  and  revered  father,  and  I  will  do  my 
duty  by  her,  come  what  may. — Sir,  dearest 
and  best  of  friends,  I  should  say,  1  shall  see 
you  all  once  more,  and  only  once ;  for  I  am 
going  to  College  at  last ;  I  have  prevailed  on 
my  uncle  to  send  me,  and  in  a  few  days  I  set 
off." 

**  In  a  few  days !  well,  it  is  better  not  to  see 
you  at  all,  than  to  see  you  thus." 

**  Oh,  much  better,"  replied  St.  Aubyn  with 
quickness ;  **  in  this  at  least  he  is  kind^-and 
absence  will  be  salutary." 

They  then  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  St. 
Aubyn  soon  aAer  took  his  leave ;  but,  as  he 
withdrew,  he  cast  a  look  of  mournful  tender- 
ness on  Emma,  which,  during  the  many  long 
months  of  absence  which  succeeded,  was  the 
only  comfort  which  her  agitated  bosom  knew ; 
for  St.  Aubyn  returned  not  to  the  cottage,  but 
«et  off  for  Cambridge  without  bidding  his 
friends  farewell. 

Various  conjectures  and  ever-changing  sur- 
mises mingled  with  the  painful  feelings  which 
this  conduct  in  St.  Aubyn  occasioned  both  to 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton,  and  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  could  have  the  relief  of  im- 
parting their  different  sensations  and  ideas  to 
the  other.  Delicacy  and  piide,  the  pride  and 
delicacy  becoming  her  sex,  forbade  Emma  to 
€omplain  of  St.  Aubyn*s  conduct,  lest  the  se- 
cret of  her  heart  should  be  by  that  means  dis- 
covered ;  a  secret  only  recently  discovered  to 
herself;  for  Emma  was  not  aware  that  her 
fiilence  on  this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  that 
love  which  she  wished  properly  to  conceal ; 
as  but  for  a  conscious  feeling  of  disappointed 
tenderness,  she  would  naturally,  from  the 
quick  feelings  of  a  neglected  friend,  have  cla- 
moured against  the  strange  conduct  of  St.  Au- 
byn, and  his  blind  obedience  to  what  she  con- 


sidered the  will  and  caprice  of  his  nncle.  But 
this  well-meant  silence  spoke  volumes  of  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Egertois  and  he 
felt  with  an  agony  of  self-reproach,  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  in  his 
docile  pupil  an  attachment  which  was  likely 
to  end  in  nothing  bat  miserable  suspense  and 
unavailing  wishes. 

Yet  he  had  one  consolation  nnder  his  dis- 
tress, and  that  was  the  consciousness  that  Em- 
ma in  loving ^t.  Aubyn  was  loving  virtue; 
and  while  he  respected  the  feelings  of  Emma 
tpo  much  to  allude  even  in  the  remotest  man- 
ner to  the  cause  of  her  evident  dejection,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  account  for  St.  Aubyn's 
altered  manner  and  conduct,  he  felt  a  firm  con- 
viction that  those  very  chants  were  the  result 
of  some  imperious  necessity  of  which  duty 
was  the  source,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
certainty  to  the  hour  which  should  clear  up  the 
present  mystery,  and  restore  St.  Aubyn  to 
their  society.  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  and  that  of  Mrs.  Castleroain 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  suspend  in  Emma's 
mind  the  images  which  preyed  on  it,  and  he 
therefore  proposed  excursions  into  different 
parts  of  England.  But  as  soon  as  a  certain 
number  of  weeks  or  months  had  elapsed,  they 
returned  home  again,  and  occasionally  saw  St. 
Aubyn,  who,  wiSi  his  uncle,  paid  his  respects 
formally  at  the  Cottage  during  the  vacation ; 
and  these  meeting,  Mr.  Egerton  soon  disco- 
vered, though  painful  in  Uie  extreme,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  Emma's  mind,  not 
only  the  image  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn,  but  the 
dangerous  eonvicUoo  that  he  loved  her,  spite 
of  his  behaviour,  as  an  involuntary  look  of 
tenderness,  and  a  sigh  half-suppressed,  con- 
tinually gave  marks  of  feelings  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  coldness  which  he  assumed,  and 
added  fresh  fuel  to  a  flame  which  absence  and 
the  total  annihilation  of  hope  might  have  been 
able  to  extinguish.  But  at  length  St.  Aubyn 
ceased  his  visits  entirely,  and  £mma  became 
more  and  more  dejected. 

"This  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  who  mourned  in  secret  over 
the  faded  cheek  and  abstracted  air  of  Emma ; 
"we  had  better  resolve  to  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood entirely ;"  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  joy- 
fully consented. 

"  But  whither  shall  we  got"  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain answered,  "To  Koselands,  to  that 
seat  which  I  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  K ,  in  right  of  Mr.  Castlemain." 

"I  did  not  expect,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  "that  you  would  propose 
going  to  Roselands,  because  I  thought  that 
place  would  be  disagreeitble  to  you,  as  it  was 
there  you  lost  Mr.  Castlemain  and  your  little 
girl." 

"Some  years  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  it  would  have  been  so ;  but  I  own  to 
you  that  the  presence  of  our  dear  Emma  has 
so  forciBly  recalled  to  me  the  recollection  of 
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ber  mother,  and  of  the  eTdrnlear  and  regretted 
object  of  mj  first  and  fondest  love,  that  all 
other  recollections  hare  faded  before  them; 
and  though  on  my  arrival  at'Roselands,  mourn- 
ful and  tender  remembrances  will  no  doubt 
recur,  still  they  will  be  bearable  and  evanes- 
cent feelings,  and  the  most  powerful  possessors 
of  my  affections  will  again  assert  their  influ- 
ence unrivalled.'*  Mr.  Egerton  felt  that  this 
most  be  a  true  statement,  because  what  it  as- 
serted had  its  origin  in  natural  feelings,  and 
feelings  which  he  could  comprehend ;  and  say- 
ing, **  You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
sensations,**  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  the 
journey  to  Roselands  agreed  upon. 

This  removal  was  even  more  necessary  than 
they  imagined.  True  it  was  that  even  Mr. 
Har|;rave  at  length  gradually  ceased,  as  well 
as  his  nephew,  to  visit  at  the  White  Cottage, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  never  for- 

S'ven  the  scene  at  his  own  house,  in  which 
r.  Egerton  had  been  so  foremost  an  actor ; 
and  in  the  second,  because  iie  knew  that  with- 
out St.  Aubyn  his  company  had  little  charm 
for  any  one  of  the  family ;  besides,  he  always 
disliked  those  who  preferred  his  nephew*s  so- 
ciety to  his,  though  such  a  preference  was  very 
natural  and  irresistible.  It  should  seem  there- 
fore that  all  intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  or 
knowledge  of  where  SL  Aubyn  was,  would 
have  been  whollv  at  an  end,  especially  as 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  also,  too  conscious  to  be  eas^ 
in  her  company,  had  not  returned  the  visit 
which  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  kindly  made  her, 
and  had  declined  the  acquaintance — but  the 
fact  was  otherwise. 

However  short  were  St.  Aubyn*s  visits  to 
his  uncle,  during  his  residence  at  College,  he 
always  contrived  to  steal  out  at  night  before 
the  clock  had  struck  eleven,  and  conceal  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s 
abode,  in  order  to  catch  a  sight  of  Emma  as 
she  crossed  the  landing-place,  on  her  way  to 
her  own  apartment ;  and  once,  when  Emma, 
unable  to  sleep,  had  arisen,  and  come  in  the 
dark  to  an  open  window,  she  saw,  unseen  her- 
self, a  tall  figure  of  a  man  walking  slowly 
away,  who,  bv  his  height  and  manner,  she 
was  convinced  was  St.  Aubyn ;  and  having 
once  seen  him,  she  watched  for  him  several 
successive  nights,  *and  saw  him  come  again 
and  again.  Once  too  she  had  left  a  small  ruler 
in  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  and 
when  she  went  back  for  it  the  next  da^  it  was 
gone ;  and  as  its  real  value  was  too  trifling  to 
tempt  a  common  thief,  she  suspected  that  St. 
Aubyn,  having  visited  the  spot,  had,  for  her 
sake,  purloined  it  as  a  remembrance;  and  her 
suspicions  were  confirmed  a  short  time  after, 
by  the  seeming  reappearance  of  her  ruler  in  the 
same  place ;  but  on  examining  it  she  found  it 
was  not  her  own,  though  it  was  one  so  like  it 
as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have 
distinguished  the  difference,  had  she  not  been 
conscious  of  having  scratched  with  a  pin  on 


the  ivory  her  own  initials  and  those  of  St 
Aubyn. 

Olten,  very  often,  too,  did  she  see  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  on  her  most  favourite  walks, 
the  walks  which  she  had  trodden  with  him, 
which  h^r  heart  whispered  were  the  footsteps 
of  St.  Aubyn. 

These  proofis  of  still-remaining  and  still- 
ardent,  though  concealed  affection  for  Aer,  kept 
alive  in  its  utmost  force,  her  deep-rooted  love 
for  Aim ;  and  though  her  pride  and  her  delicacy 
revolted  at  the  idea  that  she  loved  a  roan  who 
had  never  solicited  her  love,  yet  she  could  not 
but  feel  an  internal  conviction,  that  he  would 
have  made  such  a  solicitation,  had  not  an  im- 
perious necessity  commanded  him  to  forbear ; 
while  she  lived  over  and  over  ajgain  in  memory 
the  happiness  she  had  experienced  only  the 
evening  before  the  sad  exposure  at  Mr.  Har- 
grave*s,  when  on  her  falling  from  a  piece  of 
projecting  rock,  St.  Aubyn,  though  she  was 
not  in  the  least  hurt,  was  as  much  alarmed  as 
if  she  had  actually  sustained  an  injury;  and 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  he  supported  her 
as  they  walked  home,  declared  so  plainly  how 
fondly,  how  entirely,  he  was  devoted  to  her, 
that  she  almost  wished  to  meet  such  an  acci- 
dent every  day,  in  order  to  be  so  questioned 
and  so  supported. 

But  all  these  consciousnesses  and  these  recol- 
lections were  food  to  a  passion  which  she  felt 
she  ought  to  conquer,  because  it  promised,  to 
be  hopeless ;  and  Emma  forced  herself  to  re- 
joice that  she  was  going  to  leave  scenes  so 
destructive  of  her  peace ;  for  though  she  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  she  had 
established  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some 
other  useful  and  praise-worthy  occupations, 
she  felt  that  to  go  was  right,  and  to  stay  as  im- 
proper as  it  was  dangerous. 

K-«—  was  a  provincial  town,  near  tho 
northern  coast  of  England ;  and,  though  par- 
tiality to  the  beautiful  estate  in  Cumberland, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  had 
made  her  prefer  her  White  Cottage  to  Rose- 
lands,  still  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  sufficient  motive  for  incurring  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  removing  to  the  latter 
residence. 

**  Besides,  I  was  once  there  for  some 
months,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, **and  1  thought  the  society  at  K— 
very  good,  though  it  was  that  of  a  country- 
town.^* 

**  No  wonder,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Mr. 
Egerton;  **the  society  in  country-towns  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  made  up  of  the 
self-same  passions,  the  same  virtues,  and  tlie 
same  vices,  as  those  are  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
try itself,  or  a  metropolis.*' 

**  I  begin  to  feel  impatient  to  be  at  K ,** 

exclaimed  Emma,  **  and  wish  we  were  to  set 
off  this  moment!**  Not  that  Emma  antici- 
pated in  raality  much  pleasure  firom  her  new 
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residence,  bat  that  morbid  restleMness  which 
ever  attends  a  mind  illt  at  ease,  made  motion 
and  ebange  desirable  to  her ;  and  as  she  drove 
awa^  from  the  Cottage,  she  fancied  she  was 
driving  away  also  from  the  associations  there, 
which  were  wearing  away  her  health  and  nn- 
dermininsf  her  peace.  This  happy  illusion  was 
prolonged  by  the  sight  of  the  new  mansion  it- 
self; tor  it  had  every  charm  of  architecture, 
and  of  situation,  to  recommend  it ;  and  in  the 
richly-decorated  and  spacious  apartments,  Em- 
ma found  some  pictures,  by  rare  and  excellent 
masters,  which  gave  her  a  degree  of  pleasure 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
But  as  the  environs  of  the  White  Cottage, 
and  even  the  town  of  Keswick  itself,  did  not 
afford  much  society,  and  that  variety  of  human 
character  and  liveliness  of  event  so  interesting 
to  a  young  and  inquiring  mind,  Emma  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  hour  when  she 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  wider  so- 
ciety of  K  ■  ,  and  make  her  appearance  at 
a  K«-—  ball.  Nor  was  it  long  before  her 
wishes  were  gratified. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known,  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  after  an  absence  of  manv  years,  was  re- 
turned to  Roselands,  many  of"^  those  families, 
whom  she  had  formerly  visited,  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  of  welcome  to  her. 

Contrary  to  her  expectations,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  felt  embarrassed  while  presenting  Em- 
ma as  Miss  Castlemain  to  these  acquaintance, 
especially  when  she  saw  in  their  countenances 
an  expression  of  wonder  and  inquiry,  who 
Miss  Castlemain  could  be !  However,  as  Mrs. 
Castlemain  did  not  explain,  they  were  forced 
for  the  preaerU  to  remain  in  ignorance ;  1  say 
for  the  present, — because,  as  a  gossiping  spirit 
of  inquiry  is  proverbial  in  a  country-town,  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  one  of  the  parties 
should  long  remain  ignorant  on  this  subject, 
especially  as  amongst  them  was  one  lady  who 
piqued  herself  on  knowing  the  marriages  and 
intermarriages  of  every  noble  or  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Uie  kingdom.  Their  cnriositv  indeed 
was  soon  gratified,  as  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  question  met  that  very  evening  at  a 
rout,  and  naturally  enough  the  first  persons 
whose  merits  and  demerits  were  discussed, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Roselands. 

**I  think,"  observed  a  gentleman,  ''that 
Mrs.  Castlemain  looks  excessively  well.** 

*'  Indeed,  poor  woman  !*'  returned  a  Mrs. 
Evans,  a  ladv  who  affected  great  feeling,  "be- 
nevolence and  sentiment,  and  who  had  not  yet 
called  on  her;  '«!  am  surprised  at  that,  con- 
sidering her  years,  and  what  she  has  gone 
through!  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Roselands,  for 
I  dread  going.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Castlemain  and 
I  were  such  old  friends,  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween me  and  his  widow,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  her  loss,  will  be  a  very  aflecting 
one." 

'*  Especially,**  observed  another  lady  sar- 
eastioally,  «*  as  the  afflicted  widow  is  on  the 


point  of  marriage  with  a  third  husband,  if  re- 
port says  true.*" 

''  Impossible  !**  replied  Mrs.  Evans;  ^  I  can*t 
believe  my  friend  capable  of  a  measure  so  de- 
rogatory ;  really  if  I  thought  she  was,  I  would 
not  go  near  the  bouse.*' 

««  What,  for  fear  such  improprieties  should 
be  catching !"  bluntly  replied  a  gentleman  to 
this  lady  of  alarmed  susceptibility,  who,  like 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  bad  buried  her  second  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Evans  answered  -him  only  by  a 
look  of  disdain. 

«'  But  prav,**  said  she,  *«  who  may  this  third 
husband  oe  V' 

**0h,  that  handsome,  keen-looking,  grey- 
headed man  who  lives  with  her." 

"  Liva  with  her  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evans. 

*'  Yes,  madam,"  resumed  }At.  Vincent,  the 
gentleman  who  had  before  spoken ;  ^'^  may  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  what  are  the  improper  ideas 
which  your  delicacy  annexes  to  the  term! 
But  Mr.  Egerton,  whom  I  knew  at  College, 
is  only  on  a  vint  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  here, 
and  does  not  live  with  her  when  in  Cumber- 
land ;  but  he  resides  in  a  cottage  near  her,  and 
is  the  preceptor  of  Miss  Castlemain.*' 

*'  Or  Miss  Castlemain  !*'  exclaimed  several 
ladies  at  once ;  '*  and  pray  who  m  Miss  Cas- 
tlemain 1** 

«•  Ay,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  the  lady  skilled  in 
pedigrees,  **  ay,  who  is  she  1 1  am  sure  /  know, 
whatever  tfotf  may  do." 

'*  And  I  too,  I  hope,*'  replied  Mr.  Vincent. 

**  Nay,  I  can*t  guess,"  said  one.  «'  We  all 
know  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  left  Roselands, 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the 
place  where  She  had  lost  a  husband  and  an 
only  child.*' 

*'  No,  that  is  a  mistake ;  she  had  a  daughter 
then  fiving  by  her  first  husband." 

«'  She  had  indeed,*'  said  Mr.  Vincant,  sigh- 
ing. 

''O  dear,  yes!"  cried  another;  ''a  fine 
handsome  girl,  who  ran  away  with  a  man 
named  Danvers,  a  fellow  whom  nobody  knew.** 

^  No !  there  you  must  excuse  me,"  observed 
Mrs.  Rivers,  conceitedly,  and  speaking  very 
fast;  «'I  know  something  on  such  subjects, 
and  I  can  assure  you  the  Danverses  are  a  very 
old  and  respectable  family.  There 's  the  Dan- 
verses  of  Shropshire,  and  the  Danverses  of 
Cheshire.  The  heiress  of  the  Shropshire  Dan- 
verses  married  Sir  Henry  Douglas,  whose  sister 
married  Lord  Clanross ;  and  the  Cheshire  Dan- 
verses  by  marriage  are  related  to  the  Duke  of 
Montagu ;  and  a  daughter  of  that  family  mar- 
ried General  Nugent,  whose  sister  was  drowned 
on  her  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

*'  But  what  is  all  this  to  Miss  Castlemain  1" 
said  Mr.  Vincent,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Rivers  had 
talked  herself  out  of  breathe 

«'  0  dear  !**  resumed  she,  «'  I  only  meant  to 
show  that  Mr.  Danvers  was  not  a  man  whom 
nobody  knew;  for  that  people  of  family  them- 
selves, and  who  therefore  prize  it  in  others, 
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know  that  his  &mi]y  is  both  tncient  and  bonoar- 
able.'* 

**  I  am  much  moFs  interested  in  what  he  was 
himself  than  what  his  family  was,"  returned 
Mr.  Vincent,  **  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
creature  whom  he  married.  I  saw  his  wife, 
Agatha  Torrington,  when,  in  the  pride  of  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  expectations,  she 
made  hf  r  first  appearance  at  a  race-ball,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted  that  I 
was  not  a  man  of  high  birth  and  fortune.'* 

** Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Evans,  **who 
should  erer  have  suspected  Mr.  Vincent  of 
being  tender  and  sentimental  ?" 

**  Those  few,  madam,"  returned  he,  "  who 
look  beyond  the  surface,  and  therefore  might 
fancy  me  both  because  1  affect  to  be  neither." 

''Well,  but  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers 
eagerly,  'Mf  you  were  so  much  charmed  with 
Miss  Torrington,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  Miss 
Castlemain  her  daughter." 

^  I  suspected  as  much,  madam,"  replied 
Mr.  Vincent, «'  and  am  happy  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  received  to  her  favour  her  daugh- 
ter's unoffending  orphan,  though  to  her  daugh- 
ter herself  she  continued  inexorable." 

^  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  and  unjust," 
resumed  Mrs.  Evans,  *'  as  to  blame  my  friend 
for  her  virtuous  severity!  How  could  she 
receive  her  daughter  into  favour  when  she 
knew  her  to  be  only  Mr.  Danvers's  mistress, 
not  his  wife!" 

''I  am  cimvinced,  madam,  that  she  could 
know  no  such  thing,  for  I  am  sure  Miss  Tor- 
rington would  never  have  been  the  mistress  of 
any  man." 

^  1  fear  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  a  lady  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  ''that  Miss  Torrington 
was  never  married  to  Danvers;  and  on  his 
marriage  with  another  woman  she  lost  her 
senses*  and  used  to  go  about  to  different 
churches  demanding  a  copy  of  her  marriage 
register.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  because  I  had 
it  from  a  clerg3rman  to  whom  she  applied,  and 
whom  she  accused,  together  with  the  clerk,  of 
having  destroyed  the  register,  threatening  at 
the  same  time  to  prosecute  them." 

To  an  assertion  so  positive  as  this  Mr.  Vin- 
cent had  nothing  to  reply.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  said,  that  as  to  Danvers,  he  believed 
him  to  be  capable  of  any  villany;  but  that 
whether  Miss  Castlemain  was  bom  in  wed- 
lock or  not,  he  knew,  from  a  servant  who  then 
lived  with  him,  (but  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain when  Mr.  Egerton  arrived  with  the 
little  Emma,)  that  the  day  afler  their  arrival 
she  called  her  servants  into  the  room,  and  in- 
troduced the  child  to  them  "  as  her  daughter 
and  heiress." 

** There r*  cried  Mrs.  Evans;  "you  hear 
that — '  as  her  daughter;^  and  then  she  gave  her 
the  name  of  Castlemain ;  whereas,  if  the  child 
had  had  a  name  of  her  own,  she  would  have 
hitrodooed  her  as  her  grawMaughtert  Miss 
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Danvers !  Oh,  it  is  as  plain  as  possible ;  and 
I  fear  the  other  story  is  only  too  true,  namely, 
that  this  Miss  Castlemain  was  Miss  Torring- 
ton's  child,  not  by  Danvers,  but  the  man  with 
whom  she  lived  when  she  died,  this  very  Mr. 
Egerton !  O,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Castle- 
main !  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  you 
must  have  suffered  from  the  errors  of  your 
daughter !" 

"Surely,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "a 
lady  of  your  exquisite  benevolence,  who  feels 
so  severely  for  the  faults  and  griefs  of  her 
friends,  should  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  re- 
ports that  militate  against  the  fiaime  and  peace 
of  others!  What  ground  have  you  for  the 
calumny  which  you  have  now  uttered  against 
that  most  respectable  man,  Mr.  Egertbni" 

"Oh,  sir,  I  had  it  from  undoubted  an- 
thority." 

"  Name  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  never  give  up  names." 

"  No,  you  only  make  free  with  them.  Mr. 
Elgerton,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  never 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Danvers  more  than  once,  till 
he  saw  her  on  her  death-bed." 

"  Dear  me !  Egerton !  Egerton !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Rivers ;  "I  wonder  whether  he  is  a  rela- 
tion of  the  noble  family  of  that  name;  or  per- 
haps he  is  of  the  Durham  Egertons.  The 
heir  of  that  family,  by  the  by,  married  a  Cas- 
tlemain, so  it  is  very  likely——.-"  Here, 
luckily,  she  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
the  card-table;  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent being  called  away  for  the  same  purpose 
into  different  apartments,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  their  angry  altercation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Evans  was  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  visiters  at  Roselands;  but  her 
meeting  with  the-  lady  of  the  house  was  not, 
as  she  apprehended,  such  as  to  affect  the 
acuteness  of  her  feelings.  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  was  usually  cold  and  stately  in  her  man- 
ners, did  not  at  all  relax  in  her  usual  stateli- 
ness  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Evans;  nor  did  the 
gathering  tear  in  her  eye  declare  that  she 
either  recollected  *•  poor  dear  Mr.  Castlemain" 
tenderly,  or  Mrs.  Evans  as  his  friend.  The 
latter  lady,  therefore,  who  had  taken  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  beginning  to 
sigh  and  look  Very  pathetic,  was  obliged  to 
resume  her  natural  look,  as  reminiscences  were 
not,  she  found,  the  order  of  the  day,  and  she 
was  soon  able  to  answer  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
inquiries  concerning  her  acquaintances  at 
K'— ,  with  her  usual  assumed  benevolence 
and  real  malignity. 

"  Pray,  how  are  the  Johnsons  1"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

"  Oh,  they  live  in  a  great  $i^le,  and  make  a 
very  fine  appearance ;  and  it  is  all  very  well 
if  they  can  go  on  so;  but  there  is  such  a 
femily!  Poor  dear  little  things!  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them  when  I  think  what  their  fete 
maybe!" 

"Set  your  bleeding  heart  at  rest  then," 
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obsenred  another  lady  archly,  **  for  their  fate 
will  be  a  very  sood  one;  as  I  know  from 
authority  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  worth  at  least 
150,000/." 

**1  don*t  believe  it,*'  hastily  replied  Mrs. 
Evans,  reddening  violently ;  **  that  is,  I  mean 
I  wish  I  could  believe  it.'* 

**Pray,  madam,"  interrapted  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  **  let  me  inquire  after  that  sweet  little 
grirl,  the  dauffhter  of  an  attorney  at  K  , 
who  promised  to  be  a  perfect  beauty.'* 

**  Oh,  poor  thingr !  she  grew  up  to  be  both  a 
wit  and  a  beauty,  and—" 

*'  And  what,  madam  1  I  hope  no  harm  has 
happened,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  smiling,  **  to  a 
young  lady  so  proudly  gifted  1" 

'*  Harm,  sir !  No,  not  harm  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  certainly, — for  she  is  mar- 
ried very  much  above  her  sphere  in  life, — she 
is  married  to  a  young  baronet  of  very  large 
fortune,  and  who  is  also  heir  to  a  higher  title, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

**  She  is  is  very  much  to  be  pitied,  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  ironically; — **bo  wonder 
you  called  her  *  poor  thing  !*  So,  she  is  young, 
beautiful,  and  clever,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  rich 
young  baronet,  who  married  her  from  disinte- 
rested affection !" 

**  You  may  laugh,  sir,**  replied  Mrs.  Evans, 
but  **  *  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.*  It  is  said 
that  her  husband  is  a  very  gay  man." 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  affect- 
ing not  to  understand  her;  **and  if  she  be  a 
gay  woman,  and  loves  to  laugh,  so  much  the 
better  for  her." 

'*  Nay,  sir,  by  gay  I  did  not  mean  lively,  I 
meant  that  he  was  a  very,  very  libertine  man, 
sir;  and  that  she,  poor  thing!  is  pining  her- 
self very  fast  into  a  consumption !  1  am  sure 
I  did  not  believe  this  story  till  I  could  not 
help  it,  and  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  for  the  an- 
guish of  her  poor  parents,  who  were'so  proud 
of  their  daughter's  elevation !" 

'*  For  which,  if  this  be  the  case,  she  has 
paid  dear  indeed,"  observed  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
**  but  I  never  approved  of  unequal  marriages." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Vincent  was  announc- 
ed, and  received  by  Mrs.  Castlemain  with 
marked  cordiality.  When  she  presented  him 
to  Mr.  Egerton,  he  too  seemed  glad  to  see  him 
as  an  old  College  acquaintance ;  but  Mr.  Vin- 
cent was  so  struck  with  the  strong  likeness 
that  Emma  bore  her  mother,  who  had  really 
captivated  his  young  heart  the  first  time  he 
beheld  her,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  the 
welcomes  which  he  felt;  and  Emma,  blushing 
at  his  earnest  yet  melancholy  gaze,  turned  to 
the  window. 

'*  1  have  been  making  inquiries  of  Mrs. 
Evans,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  concern- 
ing some  old  acquaintances  of  mine  at  K  , 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  beautiful  girl,  Mary 
Beverly,  has  been  so  unfortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  is  fretting  herself  into  a  consump- 
Uon!" 


**  And  you  told  this  lie  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
madam,  did  youl"  said  Mr.  Vincent  sternly, 
looking  steadfastly  at  Mrs.  Evans. 

**Sir!  sir!  I  told  it  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  jS6,  for  I  soom  to  repeat  your  vul- 
gar word  again." 

**  Yet  you  well  know,  madam,  that  I  told 
you  only  two  days  ago,  when  you  were  re- 
peating the  same  rancorous  tale,  which  you 
and  others  believe  true  only  because  they  wish 
it  to  be  true,  as  they  cannot  forgive  the  sweet 
girl  her  good  fortune ;  you  know,  1  say,  that  I 
Sien  told  yon,  that  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
could  assert  the  whole  story  to  be  false. 

**  Madam,"  added  Vincent  turning  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  '*  1  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my 
warmth,  but  1  love  the  lady  concerning  whom 
you  have  kindly  inquired;  and  as  I  have  late- 
ly been  staying  at  her  house,  I  am  qualified  to 
assure  you,  that  if  being  unhappily  married  is 
having  a  husband  that  adores  her,  and  if 
growing  fat  be  any  proof  of  pining  in  con- 
sumption, then  is  this  lady  right  in  her  asser- 
tions, and  my  poor  friend  in  a  miserable  way 
indeed!" 

•«  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  and        " 

«*]  have  great  doubts  still,"  ^angrily  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Evans ;  '*  for  Mr.  Vincent  is  so 
pleased  with  being  this  great  lady^s  guest, 
that  he  is  bribed  to  say  what  he  has  done." 

**  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  are  a  womaih 
madam,"  replied  Mr.  Vincent,  **  or  I  should 
soon  convince  you  that  my  honour  is  not  to 
be  questioned  with  impunity.** 

•'We  had  better  call  another  subject,*' 
coldly  and  proudly  observed  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; and  Mr.  Vmcent,  again  apologising 
for  his  warmth,  soon  af^r  took  Mr.  Egerton 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he 
took,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  him  whether  that 
young  lady  was  not,  as  report  said,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Danvers ;  on  which  Mr.  Egerton 
gave  him  a  short  detail  of  Agatha's  history. 


and,  to  his  great  ioy,  gave  him  another  oppor- 
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tunity  of  contradicting  the  representations  of 


In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Evans  was  the  only 
visiter  remaining;  when  looking  out  of  the 
window  she  exclaimed, 

**  Oh !  that's  the  mayor's  coach,  here  comes 
his  lady,  I  protest." 

'*  Who  is  mayor  now  t**  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

**Your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Nares  the 
banker;  he  has  manied  a  second  wife,  and 
she  is  coming  to  pay  her  compliments  to  yon ; 
— but  I  wish  just  to  say  something  concerning 
this  charming  but  g^iddy  creature." 

**  Giddy !  Has  then  Mr.  Nares  married  a 
young  wife  1" 

*'  Yes,  poor  man !  he  has  indeed  !  and  I 
think  it  nght  to  let  you  know  that  she  has 
been  a  great  deal  talked  of;  there  was  a  sad 
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bosinets  aboat  her  and  an  officer,  and  almost 
half  the  town  will  not  Yisit  her;  but  /do,  for 
I  believe  she  was  only  indiaereeij  not  gmlty ; 
and  therefore  oat  of  Christian  charity  and 
kindness  I  thought  it  right  to  take  her  by  the 
hand,  poor  young  creature,  when  no  one  else 
would;  and  now  she  is  Tery  well  received. 
Still,  lest  some  evil-disposed  person  should 
tell  you  this  tale  in  order  to  prejudice  you 
against  her,  I  thought  it  right  to  be  before- 
hand with  them.*' 

^Upon  my  word,  ntadam,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  drawing  herself  up  even  higher 
than  usual,  **I  cannot  see  that  it  was  at  all 
necessary  for  you  to  give  yourself  this  trou- 
ble ;  for  1  flatter  myself  there  is  nothing  about 
me  to  encourage  any  one  to  tell  me  a  gossip- 
ing tale  of  scandal,  as  1  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  no  one  is  ever  told  by  another  any 
thing  but  what  that  other  supposes  the  persoi^ 
so  addressed  is  likely  to  relidh." 

The  mortified  Mrs.  Evans  was  at  first  too 
much  confounded  to  speak ;  at  last  she  stam- 
mered out, 

^  That  really  there  was  so  much  ill-nature 
in  the  world,  that " 

**  Ay,  madam,  so  there  is  indeed,**  observed 
Mr.  Egerton ;  **  but  never  is  ill-nature  so  odi- 
ous as  when  it  tries  to  hide  itself  under  the 
mask  of  pity  and  benevolence;— don*t  you 
agree  with  me,  madam  t** 

^  O  yes !  certainly,  sir,**  she  answered  in 
a  hurried  manner;  and  at  this  moment  Mrs. 
Nares  was  announced. 

In  spite  of  the  well-principled  aversion  and 
the  well-grounded  distrust  which  the  quick- 
sighted  family  at  Roselands  were  beginning 
to  feel  towards  Mrs.  Evann,  they  could  not 
help  being  a  little  influenced  by  what  she  had 
saia  respecting  the  lady  who  now  entered  the 
room.  But  distance,  suspicion,  and  reserve, 
vanished  before  the  charms  of  her  manners 
and  her  countenance,  and  Mr.  Egerton  did  not 
wonder,  if  she  added  indiscretion  to  youth  and 
beauty,  that  half  the  town  of  K—  were  too 
strictly  virtuous  to  visit  her.  But  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain*8  stately  carriage  evidently  discon- 
certed her.  However,  blushing  as  she  did  so, 
she  gracefully  requested  her  acceptance  of 
tickets  for  a  public  ball,  to  which  Mr.  Nares 
was  to  be  steward ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  ex- 
nressed  her  readiness  to  accept  them.  Mrs. 
Nares  then  sought  relief  from  the  awe  im- 
prctssed  by  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  a  more  famil- 
iar intercourse  with  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  Evans, 
who  welcomed  her  with  a  sort  of  protecting 
air, -« while  the  countenance  and  manner  of 
Mrs.  Nares  to  her,  denoted  such  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  her  friendship,  that 
even  Mrs.  Castlemain,  filled  with  pity  and  in- 
dignation at  the  treachery  of  Mrs.  Evans,  for- 
got that  her  new  guest  was  said  to  be  a  wo- 
man of  suspected  character,  and  entered  with 
alacrity  into  conversation  with  her.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  she  had  advanced  greatly  in 


the  good  opinion  of  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  rose  in  proportion  as  Mrs.  Evans  declined ; 
for  both  ladies  had  brought  a  child  with  them. 
Mrs.  Evans*s  was  a  girl  about  five  years  old, 
so  spoiled  and  so  humoursome,  that  it  was 
very  evident  the  mother  had  either  not  known 
or  not  practised  her  duty  towards  it.  When 
desirea  to  say  or  do  any  thin^,  its  only  an- 
swer was,  ••  No,  I  woii*t  ;**  while  it  ever  and 
anon  interrupted  conversation  with  loud  cla- 
mours of  **  Mamma,  1  will  go  home  !**  till 
Emma  did  not  know  which  was  most  disa- 
greeable, the  mother  or  the  child. 

Mrs.  Nares's  little  boy,  on  the  contrary, 
though  he  was  so  beautiful  that  some  mothers 
might  have  thought  themselves  excused  for 
spoiling  him  on  that  account,  was  under  such 
pr  per  restraint,  and  so  well  brought  up,  that 
tie  always  spoke  when  spoken  to,  and  never 
otherwise;  and  the  whole  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  child  argued  so  forcibly  in  fa«- 
vour  of  the  good  sense  and  propriety  of  the 
mother,  that  ail  Mrs.  Evans  had  said  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  inditereiion^  a  great  and  perni- 
cious error  in  every  woman,  was  judged  whol- 
ly incompatible  with  the  evident  good  quali- 
ties that  Mrs.  Nares  as  a  parent  possessed. 

At  length  the  ladies  departed,  and  the^m* 
ily  were  lefl  to  comment  on  the  variety  of  per- 
sons and  characters,  many  of  which  1  have  not 
mentioned,  who  that  day  came  under  their  re- 
view. 

**  Do  you  not  remember,**  said  Emma,  **  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  poor  Dauphin,  who, 
when  those  horrible  poinarda  besieged  Ver- 
sailles, was  taught  by  his  mother,  who  held 
him  in  her  arms,  to  clasp  his  little  hands,  and 
say  •  Grata  pour  maman!^ " 

*•  To  be  sure  we  do.** 

«' Well  then,  Mrs.  Nares*s  little  boy*s  man- 
ners seem  to  cry  •  Graces  pour  maman ."  for  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  good  a  mo- 
ther should  be  so  bad  a  wife.*' 

**  And  so  do  I,  Emma,**  replied  Mr.  E^r- 
ton ;  **  for  I  think  it  a  very  fair  conclusion, 
that  when  a  woman  performs  one  duty  well, 
she  is  not  very  negligent  of  others ;  for  I  be- 
lieve the  virtues,  like  the  vices,  are  so  fond  of 
one  another,  that  they  are  seldom  or  never  found 
separate ;  and  if  a  virtue  or  two  be  sometimes 
found  crowded  in  amongst  many  vices,  they  are 
there  only  like  sprigs  of  geranium  set  without 
roots  in  a  garden,  which  before  they  have  time 
to  take  root,  are  thrown  down  by  the  first 
shower  or  gust  of  wind,  and  are  no  more  seen 
or  heard  ou  But  did  you  ever  see  so  odious  a 
child  as  that  little  giri  V* 

**  Hush  !  hush !  dear  sir,**  cried  Emma, 
laughing  and  blushing,  **  I  cry  *  Graeu  pour 
eei  tnfanC  for  my  sake ;  for  indeed  I  saw  in 
that  disgusting  child  my  own  likeness  when  I 
first  knew  you,  and  I  could  hardly  help  say- 
ing, *  Pray,  my  dear,  is  not  your  name  Em- 

**  Indeed,  Emma,"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemaittf 
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in  great  emotioD,  **  I  can'not  bear  to  hear  you 
calumniate  your  mother  so  &r  as  to  compare 
yourself  to  that  rude  and  spoiled  child  !** 

**I  calumniate  my  mother!  God  forbid!** 
cried  £mma«  ^My  poor  mother!  it  was  no 
wonder  if  she  did  spoil  me,  for  I  was  her  all, 
you  know.** 

«*  I  do  know  it,  I  know  it  but  too  well.  Miss 
Castlemain  ;**  while  Emma,  shocked  at  the 
inconslderateness  of  her  reply,  was,  like  Mr. 
Egerton  himself,  unable  for  a  few  minutes  to 
change  the  conversation  or  give  a  pleasanter 
turn  to  it.    At  length  however  she  said, 

^*  Yet  fond  of  me  as  my  mother  was,  she  had 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  correct  me  very  se- 
verely when  she  thought  such  correction  ne- 
cessary fox  my  firood.*' 

**Ay,  indeed!'*  said  Mr.  Egerton,  '^as 
when,  pray  t" 

«*  Oh !  never  but  once,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
member what  passed  to  the  last  day  of  my  life. 
She  had  given  me  a  piece  of  cake,  and  1  some 
time  afWr  asked  her  ibr  another ;  on  which  she 
replied,  *  Have  I  not  already  given  you  some  V 
when  I,  thinking  it  better  to  tell  a  fib  than  lose 
my  cake,  repliM,  '  iVb,  indeed  you  did  not.* 
In  an  instant  her  face  became  quite  terrible 
with  rage;  and  giving  me  a  blow  that  almost 
felled  me  at  her  feet,  *  You  are  a  base  and 
mean-spirited  liar,'  she  exclaimed,  '  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  own  you  for  my  child  !  Hence 
from  my  sight,  nor  dare  to  come  into  my  pre- 
sence again  all  day.'  It  was  the  first  and  last 
time  I  ever  saw  her  angry  with  me ;  but  her 
wise  resentment  did  not  end  with  the  impulse 
of  passion.  She  made  me  go  to  church  the 
next  day  in  my  oldest  and  dirtiest  coloured 
firock,  telling  me  that  any  thing  was  good 
enough  for  a  liar  to  wear;  and  that  till  I  had 
the  tpirti  of  a  gentlewoman's  child,  I  should 
not  wear  the  dress  of  one." 

«*  Well !  I  think  for  a  first  fault  my  daugh- 
ter need  not  have  been  so  severe." 

**  Surely,  dear  grandmother,  as  it  was  a  first 
fault,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  be  so ;  for, 
though  I  did  not  know  why,  I  considered 
lying  to  be  so  terrible  an  offence,  from  this 
unusual  severity  in  my  indulgent  mother,  that 
I  was  terrified  from  Committing  it  again ;  and 
as  I  grew  older,  and  found  myself  fondly 
caressM  whenever  I  spoke  the  truth,  fearless 
of  consequences,  the  habit  of  in?enousness 
which  you  have  so  often  commended  in  me, 
was  impressed  on  me  too  deeply,  I  trust,  to  be 
ever  eradicated." 

**  Well,  well,  I  am  sure  I  am  disposed  to 
think  your  poor  mother  right, — but  let  us  drop 
the  subject,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
Mrs.  Evans." 

"Think  of  her!"  cried  Emma,*' Why,  do 
you  remember,  .grand mother,  that  I  used  to 
say  to  you  when  you  wanted  me  to  take  a  pill 
wrapt  up  in  currant-jelly,— *  No,  no;  when 
you  give  me  physic,  give  me  physic ;  when  I 
sweetmeat,  sweetmeat ;'  and  so  I  used  to  make  | 


a  wry-face,  and  swallowed   the  physic   as 

physic." 
'*  Well,  and  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  1" 
**  Why,  Mrs.  Evans  appears  to  me  physic 

wrapt  up  in  sweetmeat;  for  under  her  jelly  of 

{>ity  and  feeling  is  hidden  the  bitter  herb  ma- 
evolencaand  so  forth.  Now,  this  is  as  odious 
to  me  as  your  physic  wrapt  up  in  sweets ;  and 
I  should  like  to  say  to  her,  'Good  Mrs.  Evans, 
say  at  once,  I  rejoice  in  the  distresses  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.' 
I  fear  I  was  wicked  enough  to  wish  that  honest 
gentleman,  who  looked  at  me  so  comically 
kind,  had  knocked  her  down." 

"So  then,  you  did  observe  something  parti- 
cular in  his  expression  when  he  looked  at 
youl" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir ;  and  that  he  took  you  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Well,  sir,  what 
was  it  for !    Did  he  make  proposals !" 

"Proposals!  What  is  she  talking  of  1" 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  "To  think  of  that 
child's  talking  of  proposals,  indeed  !" 

"And  to  think  of  a  young  lady  who  is 
^oin^  to  a  K—  ball,  and  will  probably  open 
It  with  the  mayor  himself,  being  called  a 
child !" 

"How  the  girl's  tongue  runs  to-day,  Mr. 
Egerton,"  said  Mrs.  Casilenrain  smiling. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Eg:erton, 
"  for  it  shows  a  heart  at  ease."  But  Emma, 
knowing  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  sud' 
denly  turned  round  and  hastily  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

Mr.  Egerton  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
her  heart  was  by  no  means  as  much  at  ease  as  he 
imagined.  Going  into  her  apartment  one  day, 
which  she  had  only  quitted  meaning  to  return 
to  it  immediately,  he  saw  some  verses  lying 
on  the  table,  evidently  wet  from  the  pen;  and, 
concluding  that  verses  not  meant  to  be  seen 
could  not  have  been  left  so  exposed  to  view, 
he  ventured  to  read  them. 

When  Mrs.  Castlemain  came  to  Roselands, 
she  found  the  garden  had  been  so  much  ne- 
glected, that  weeds  grew  along  the  parterre, 
and  the  spring  flowers  had  planted  themselves 
in  the  gravel-walks.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned Emma  to  write  the  lines  in  question, 
which  were  as  follows : — 

IRREGULAR    SONNET 
ON    A    NEGLECTED    BUT    BLOOMINO    GARDEN. 

Not  on  the  weeded  bed  of  yielding  earth 
Bloom  the  bright  flowers  thai  in  my  garden  grow; 
Midst  rougher  soil  they  force  their  beauteous  birth, 
And  on  thick  turf  or  pebbly  gravel  blow. 
8elf>caird  they  came,  like  mends  in  sorrow's  hour, 
Who  wait  not  forms,  but  aid  uncourted  bring ; 
And  Hke  yon  welcome,  yet  obtrusive  flower, 
O'er  our  rough  path  a  rainbow  splendour  fling. 
Sweet  flowers !  while  wrapt  in  pensive  thought  I 

stray, 
Where  still  unlooked-for  in  my  path  ye  bloom, 
Fond  fancy  whispers  that  some  cheering  ray 
Of  future  ;oy  may  chase  my  present  gloom ;  f 
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May /like  your  buds,  opposing  powers  o*ercoine, 
Ado  light,  with  gladaesB  light,  my  clouded  horns. 

«'  I  wish  I  had  not  read  it,**  Mr.  Egerton 
had  jast  said  to  himself,  when  Emma  returned 
and  saw  the  sonnet  in  his  hand,  as  he  bad  pur- 
posely kept  it  that  she  might  know  he  had 
read  it,  though  he  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her 
relatire  to  it. 

'*So,  I  see  you  have  read  my  ItneSt**  said 
Emma,  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

**  Yes,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  **and  approre 
them  too ;  my  only  objection  to  them  is  their 
solemnity, — but  I  hope  your  next  will  i>e  of  a 
gayer  turn  ;**  then,  without  looking  at  her,  he 
leu  the  room.  While  Emma,  conscious  how 
little  likelihood  there  was  that  his  hope  wouM 
soon  be  (notified.  Tented  her  feelings  in  tears ; 
and,  afraid  of  being  seen  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  painful  sensations,  set  off  for 
a  walk  in  the  gardens  and  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing. 

The  assembi  j-day  at  length  arrired ;  when 
Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  saddened  years,  and  Emma,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  prepared  for  a  public 
ball.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  locked  for- 
ward to  the  busy  scene  with  any  one  feeling 
unalloyed  by  pain.  Mrs.  Castlemain  recol- 
lected, as  if  it  bad  been  yesterday,  the  hour 
when  she  had  parted  with  Agatha,  that  she 
might  be  present  at  her  first  nail,  that/s/oi 
ball,  which  stamped  with  w6e  the  future  des- 
tiny of  her  life ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  remembefed 
that  the  last  time  he  had  been  present  at  such 
an  amusement,  he  had  danoed  with  the  lost 
object  of  his  constant  affections ;  while  Emma 
recollected,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart, 
how  often  she  had  hoped,  and  how  certainly 
expected,  that  her  first  partner  at  her  first  as- 
sembly would  have  been  Henry  St.  Aubyn ! 
But  no  one  communicated  to  the  other  the 
feelings  that  were  common  to  each,  and  they 
met  with  seeming  cheerfulness  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
her  old  acquaintance  the  mayor,  and  to  show 
her  respect  to  her  K-^-*  friends,  made  a  noint 
of  appearing  in  a  new  and  handsome  aress, 
and  in  her  femily  jewels.  As  her  mind  had 
now  been  for  many  years  in  a  degree  light- 
ened of  its  overwhelming  load,  she  had  re- 
covered her  usual  embon-poini,  and  her  com- 
filexion  had  lost  but  little  of  its  original  love- 
iness.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she  looked 
considerably  younger  than  she  was,— an  illu- 
sion heightened  by  the  judicious  manner  in 

hich  she  dressed  herself;  for,  conscious  that 
afVer  fifty,  the  less  of  the  skin  and  form  that 
is  exhibited,  the  more  is  gained  in  personal 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  propriety,  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain concealed,  either  with  lace  or  fine 
muslin,  the  whole  of  her  figure ;  while  round 
the  only  part  of  her  once  beautifbl  throat  that 
met  the  view,  she  wore  a  black  velvet  collar, 
which  at  once  hid  the  as  yet  only  threatened 


wrinkles,  and  setoff  its  still  remainiDg  whiter 
ness.  Her  dress  for  this  evening  was  black 
velvet,  of  which  the  only  ornaments  were 
point-lace  and  jewels ;  and  on  her  still  dark 
and  glossy  hair,  she  wore  a  simple  though 
costly  cap  composed  entirely  of  lace. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Roselands,  her  smoothed  and  finely-grained 
complexion  flushed  with  emotion,  and  a  sort 
of  anxious  expectation,  occasioned  by  the 
idea  that  she  was  going  to  introduce  the 
child  of  Agatha  at  her  first  ball,  Mr.  Elgerton 
was  struck  with  wonder  at  her  beauty,  and 
the  general  magnificence  of  her  appearance, 
and  was  gazing  at  her  with  respectnil  admira- 
tion, when  E^ma  appeared,  glowing  with 
youth  and  expectation,  simply  habited  in  a 
white  crape  dress,  ornamented,  as  well  as  her 
head,  with  pearls  only.  Both  Mrs.  Castle- 
main and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  at  her  with  de- 
light, though  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of 
both.  Nor  was  Emma  as  unmoved  as  she 
seemed  to  be;  but,  substituting,  like  many 
other  people,  gaiety  ibr  cheerfulness,  she  held 
up  her  white  and  dimpled  hands  with  won- 
der as  she  looked  on  her  grandmother,  and 
making  a  pirouette,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  I  know 
who  will  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
room  to-night  !** 

"  That  is  very  conceited  in  you,  Emma,'* 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  smiling,  and  affecting  to 
misunderstand  her. 

**  What!  is  it  conceited  to  be  vain  of  one's 
own  grandmamma  1**  replied  Emma,  caressing 
her  as  she  spoke. 

**  I  believe  I  may  look  well  enough  for  an 
old  woman,**  she  answered ;  **  and  consider- 
ing-*-—,** then  overcome  by  many  tender  and 
many  agonizin|^  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  hastily  retired. 

**  I  suppose  she  is  thinking  of  my  poor  mo- 
ther,** said  Emma  in  a  faltering  voice ;  **  but 
how  well,  how  even  beautiful  she  looks  !** 

**  She  does  indeed,**  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  and 
how  judiciously  she  dresses  herself!** 

*«  Judiciously  !**  replied  Emma. 

**  Yes ;  and  were  she,  instead  of  being  in- 
different to  her  personal  ?races,  at  all  in- 
clined to  the  hope  or  wish  of  conquest,  I 
should  even  have  said,  how  eaqueUiBkly  she 
is  dressed  !  for  I  never  saw  any  one  who,  at 
her  time  of  life,  better  understands  the  art  of 
clothing  judiciously.  I  have  often  thought, 
that  a  beauty  of  fifty  should  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  a  skilful  general  after  the  battle  of 
the  day  is  over,  and  a  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  general,  previous  to  beginning  another 
attack,  takes  an  accurate  survey  of  his  re- 
maining forces ;  and  when  he  enters  the  field 
again,  he  puts  in  front  and  in  full  view  the 
strongest  part  of  them,  but  takes  care  to  con- 
ceal from  the  sight  that  in  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  weakness.  In  like  maimer,  a  faded 
beanty  should  be  careful  to  hide  by  dress  what- 
ever, according  to  the  regular  progress  of  de- 
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cay,  is  the  indication  of  age  in  the  female 
figure,  and  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage, 
whatever  beaaty  time  has  touched  with  a  more 
gentle  hand.'* 

*^  Really,  dear  sir,'*  replied  Emma,  **it 
would  be  only  kind  in  you  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine of  instructions  for  elderly  ladies  in  the  art 
of  dress,  embellished  with  a  vignette  of  my 
crandmother  by  way  of  illustrating  your  mean- 
ing." 

Before  Mr.  Egerton  could  reply,.  Mrs.  Cas- 
tYematn  returned,  and  soon  after  they  set  off 
for  the  ball. 

**I  hope,"  said  Emma  when  they  were 
seated  in  the  coach,  **  that  the  greater  part  of 

the  inhabitants  of  K resemble  the  pretty 

mayoress  rather  than  Mrs.  Evans." 

«*My  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
**very  possibly  the  pretty  mayoress  herself 
may  resemble  Mrs.  Evans,  as  most  human 
beings  resemble  her  also." 

'*  What  a  libel  on  human  nature !"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Castlemain. 

**  If  the  truth  be  a  libel  on  human  nature,  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  >  but  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
only  the  truth." 

**  I  hope  not;  but  if  it  be  so,  why,  my  dear 
sir,  do  you  wish  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the 
prospects  of  this  young  charge  of  ours,  by  re- 
presenting human  beings  in  so  unamiable  a 
point  of  view  t" 

•«  Do  you  wish  me  to  deceive  her  t" 

*'  I  would  rather  that  you  should,  than  speak 
truths  calculated  to  destroy  those  blissful  illu- 
sions on  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of 
youth  depends." 

**  But  admitting,  which  I  will  never  admit, 
that  happiness  can  have  a  stable  foundation 
on  delusion,  youth  is  but  a  small  part  of  human 
existence ;  and  1  think  it  is  the  daw  of  a  pre- 
ceptor to  prepare  his  pupil's  mind  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fit  it  for  every  stages  of  life.  Illu- 
sion, we  all  know,  must  end  in  disappoints 
ment ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  has  such  a 
tendency  to  sour  the  temper,  and  deprive  the 
mind  of  energy,  as  disappointment*  The 
young,  who  are  not  taught  to  believe  all  hu- 
man character  imperfect,  are  only  too  apt  to 
set  up  idols  to  worship,  and  to  fancy  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  firiend,  the  lover,  or  the  mis- 
tress, devoid  of  blemish  either  of  mind,  heart, 
or  temper ;  but  time,  circumstances,  and  rival- 
ship,  most  probably  unveil  the  real  character, 
and  the  noor  dupe  learns  not  onl)r  to  mourn 
past  conndence  betrayed,  but  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  feeling  confidence  in  niture.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  to  'the  young 
was  exhibited  a  picture  of  things  as  they 
are." 

**  Disappointment,  I  own,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, **  would  be  avoided,  but  years  of  hap- 
piness or  confidence  would  also  be  lost;  and 
what  then  would  the^  gain  by  the  exchange  1" 

^  Much,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greatest  im- 


portance to  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and 
character,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  temper." 

*•  Explain." 

**I  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  young 
mind  this  painful,  demdin^,  but  salutary 
truth,  that  *  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,'  are  the  most  fre<|uent,  and  the 
most  general  of  aV  human  passions.  If  they 
were  not  so,  should  we  have  been  taught  to 
pray  publicly  every  week,  to  be  delivered  from 
them  1  I  w^ould  impress  on  the  young  mind, 
that  even  those  who  are  capable  of  honestly 
and  deeply  feelin|r  the  distresses  and  misfor- 
tunes of  their  friends,  are  ofVen  very  much 
mortified  at  their  success  and  elevation.  That, 
generally  speaking,  the  elevation  of  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  above  ourselves,  either  in  fame, 
rank,  or  wealth,  is  a  crime  against  our  self- 
love,  which  we  never  thoroughly  forgive ;  and 
that  we  seize  with  eager  avidity  on  any  dirty 
story,  however  improbable,  which  tends  to- 
lower  the  individual,  so  favoured  and  so  en- 
vied, in  the  scale  of  happiness  or  reputation." 

**  A  dreadful,  but  I  trust  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture!" 

•*  You  are  a  strong  painter,  Mr.  Egerton, 
but  you  are  one  of  the  black  masters  V^ 

•*  I  am  particularly  fond  of  those  masters," 
replied  he  smiling ;  **  and  as  I  am  convinced 
even  their  darkest  tints  and  shadows  are  all  to 
be  found  in  nature,  I  think  you  flatter  me  by 
the  comparison." 

«♦  But  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  a  young 
mind  can  be  benefited  Ry  being  taught  to  be- 
lieve ill  of  all  the  worlcf."  ^ 

**That  is  not  a  fair  statement  ;~but  let  me 
TO  on ; — It  would  be  benefited  thus :  A  ten- 
dency to  overrate  the  virtues,  and  to  be  blind 
to  the  weaknesses  of  others,  has  a  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  our  own  character ;  our  self- 
love  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  we  ourselves 
are  not  as  virtuous  and  as  free  from  weakness 
as  other  people ;  therefore  to  those  best  and 
most  necessary  friends,  self-examination  and 
self«ondem nation,  we  become  wholly  stran- 
gers ;  whereas,  if  we  look  upon  certain  mean 
but  natural  passions  to  be  common  to  all,  we 
cannot  deceive  ourselves  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  we  are  exempt  firom  them.  Consequents 
ly,  we  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  every  rising 
tendency  to  them  in  our  own  breasts ;  and  be- 
ing conscious  of  a  fault  is  one  very  important 
step  to  an  amendment  of  it.  I  nave  some- 
times, with  disgust  and  contempt,  heard  hoary- 
headed  sentimentalists,  persons  grown  old  in 
worldly  experience,  with  whining  candour  and 
pretended  generosity  declare  that  it  is  most 
unjust  and  cruel  to  judge  thus  harshly ;  while, 
like  the  simple  girl  in  the  play,  they  exclaim- 
ed, on  being  told  of  the  errors  of  others,  the 
result  of  malice  and  envy, 

'Can  there  be  such,  and  know  they  peace  of 
poind  f 

Yet,  before  an  hour  was  at  an  end  they  would 
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themaelYes  atter  something  dictated  by  those 
very  passions,  the  existence  of  which,  as  com- 
mon agents  on  the  actions  and  language  of 
men,  they  had  so  strenuously  denied. ' 

**  1  feel  the  weight  of  what  yon  say,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  CasUemain;  ** still,  1  doubt  notour 
poor  Emma  here  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
thought  higher  of  human  nature.** 

'*  But,  my  dear  madam,  it  would  have  been 
more  cruel  to  deceive  her  by  a  false  represen- 
tation of  it.  Suppose,  Emma,  (for  I  know 
you  love  a  metaphor,)  that  you  and  I  were  ap- 
proaching a  large  city,  and  1  were  to  inform 
you,  on  hearing  you  admire  the  handsome 
churches,  towers,  and  buildings,  which  we 
beheld  before  us,  that  the  whole  ciw  was  com- 
posed of  such,  and  every  part  of  it  equally 
worthy  of  admiration;  surely  you  would  have 
great  reason  to  reproach  me  with  your  subse- 
quent disappointment,  when  you  found,  on 
your  arrival,  that  these  edifices  were  encom- 
passed by  mean,  little,  ill-built  houses,  and 
narrow  streets,  and  dirty  lanes  t** 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

*«But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  told  you  that 
these  fine  buildings  were  so  surrounded,  but 
that  the  small  houses,  narrow  streets,  and  dir- 
ty lanes,  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  you  would  not  only  feel 
no  disappointment  on  entering  the  citv,  but 
you  would  be  contented  to  bear  with  its  defects 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauties.  It  is  thus  with 
human  life  and  human  character,  Emma ;  we 
must  all  of  us  forgive  each  other's  faults  for 
the  sake  of  each  other's  virtues ;  but  we  must 
not  be  guilty  of  the  pernicious  vice,  not  vir- 
tue as  some  call  it,  of  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  faults  of  others ;  in  the  first  place,  it  has, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  tendency  to  blind 
us  to  our  own ;  in  the  next,  it  only  prepares 
for  us  the  agonies  of  disappointment;  for  dis- 
appointment is  always  the  offspring  of  error, 
by  blind  and  ill-founded  expectation.  You 
see,  ladies,**  added  he,  **  that  I  cannot  leave 
off  the  habit  of  preaching ;  and  a  pretty  long 
sermon  you  have  had  !** 

**  I  thank  jou  for  it,  for  more  than  one  rea^ 
son,  sir,**  cned  Emma ;  **  for  I  thought  I  was 
only  going  to  a  ball ;  but  you  have  convinced 
me  I  am  going  to  a  ball  and  mtuqueradef  where 
many  Mre.  Evanses  will  be  walking  about, 
affecting  to  be  the  thing  they  are  not.** 

**  Ay,  Emma,  till  passion  and  cireumstanoes, 
like  the  call  to  supper,  or  the  morning  light, 
cause  the  mask  to  be  taken  off,  and  Uie  per- 
son to  appear  what  it  really  is.** 

Here  the  coach  stopped  at  the  assembly 
house,  and.Mr.  Egerton  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  mreaching  any  longer. 

Though  out  of  compliment  to  Mre.  Castle- 
main  the  steward  would  not  have  allowed  the 
ball  to  begin  till  she  arrived,  had  she  come 
ever  so  late,  still,  as  she  knew  the  usual  hour 
of  beginning  was  nine  o'clock,  she  was  too 
well-bred  not  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 


custom  of  the  place,  and  she  entered  the  ball- 
room before  many  persons  of  less  consequence 
had  made  their  appearance. 

Emma,  having  no  rank,  could  not  have  be- 
gun the  ball,  because  there  were  young  ladies 
present  who  had  claims  to  precedence,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  stranser ;  but  according  to  the 
polite,  and  I  may  add  benevolent,  regulation 
of  the  K—  balls,  a  stranger  lady  was  always 
provided  with  a  partner  if  she  wished  to  dance, 
and  was  uniformly  allowed  to  begin. 

The  mayor  himself,  having  given  up  dan- 
cing, presented  his  son  to  Emma,  who  accord- 
ingfy  was  led  by  him  to  the  top  of  the  set. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  Emm^a  was  a  re- 
markably fine  dancer,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  her  child  that  she  was  so,  as  otherwise 
her  proficiency  in  dancing  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  But  Agatha,  knowing  that 
grace  of  motion  and  activity  of  limb  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice  and  habit  in  the 
earliest  yeare  of  childhood,  began  to  teach 
Emma  to  danoe  when  she  was  omy  four  yeare 
old ;  and  when  she  died,  Emma  knew  in  that 
art  all  her  poor  mother  could  teach  her ;  — - 
therefore  a  lesson  which  she  received  once  a 
week  from  a  master  who  resided  at  Kendal, 
and  gave  lessons  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
sufficient  to  keep  in  her  memory  all  she  al- 
ready knew,  and  to  teach  her  whatever  she 
was  still  ignorant  of.  But  notwithstanding 
she  had  reason  to  think  herself  a  very  good 
dancer,  she  trembled  with  diffidence  and  emo- 
tion at  performing  before  so  many  spectators ; 
while  the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheek  was 
heightened  by  the  mantling  glow  of  modesty. 

Mr.  Egerton*s  eyes  followed  her  down  the 
dance  with  admiring  and  gratified  affection; 
but  Mre.  Castlemain,  still  unable  to  separate 
the  idea  of  Agatha  from  that  of  Emma,  was 
so  agitated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  command  hereelf  so  far  as  to  remain  in 
the  room. 

"  The  first  two  dances  being  over,  Emma*s 
partner,  a  young  barrister  oi  very  agreeable 
mannere  adrd  conversation,  begged  kave  to 
introduce  a  partner  to  her  for  the  next  two 
dances.  Accordingly,  a  vulgar-looking  young 
man,  who  was,  as  Mr.  William  Nares  had 
informed  her,  one  of  the  firet  beaux  in  the 
town,  was  presented  to  her  by  the  name  of 
Popkison;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  leaving 
Emma  to  the  care  of  a  lady,  was  glad  to  join 
a  party  to  the  card-room,  and  endeavour  to 
calm  her  mind  by  cards. 

Though  Emma  ha^  never  been  at  a  public 
ball  before,  she  had  been  at  private  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  therefore  convereant 
with  the  usual  rules  on  such  occasions ;  but 
if  not,  her  own  good  sense  and  love  of  justice 
would  have  taught  her,  that  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  pereon  who  had  stood  at  the  top 
during  two  dances  should  go  to  the  bottom 
during  the  two  next.  She  accordingly  took 
her  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  danoe. 
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•«  Why,  what  *8  that  for.  Miss  Castlemain  t" 
said  her  new  partner.  ^  Why,  to  be  sore  yon 
don*t  mean  to  stand  hereV 

**  Indeed  I  do,  sir  s  it  is  niv  proper  place,  as 
I  began  the  two  last  dances/' 

«' Well,  but  what  does  that  signify  t  The 
misses  here,  I  assure  you,  never  mind  that ; 
but  H  is  first  come  first  senred,  and  there  is 
always  such  pushing  and  pushing!  Come 
now,  let  us  go  up  higher.  I  know  some  kind 
body  or  other  will  let  us  in.  I  see  a  good- 
tempered  girl  yonder,  she  will  let  us  in  above 
her." 

"  I  cannot  suppose,  sir,"  said  Emma,  ^  that 
any  young  lady  will  be  kind  to  me,  a  stranger, 
at  the  expense  of  other  young  ladies  her  ac- 
quaintances ;  nor  has  she  any  right  to  oblige 
one  at  the  expense  of  many.** 

**  Oh,  that  is  her  concern,  so  donH  be  so 
scrupulous,  it  is  always  done ;  and  I  assure 
you  nobody  here,  that  is  tonuhody^  ever  stands 
at  the  bottom.'* 

**  I  should  rather  think,  sir,"  replied  Emma, 
smiling,  **  that  it  is  somebody  who  is  nobody^ 
that  is  thus  presuming;  as  persons  of  real 
consequence  are  usually  better  bred  than  to  as- 
sume rights  which  they  have  not;"  and  the 
young  man  finding  that  he  could  not  gain  his 
point,  said  within  himself,  **  What  a  queer  fish 
she  is !"  and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

**  Well,  Miss  Castlemain,  how  do  you  like 
these  parts!"  resumed  he,  after  a  pause. 

"Very  much,  sir;  the  country  around  is 
pretty,  and  well-cultivated,  though  not  grand. 
There  is  a  gent]eman*s  seat  a  few  miles  off 
that  is  a  very  desirable  residence." 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Wells's,  or 
Squire  Wells's,  as  we  call  him  1" 

•'I  do." 

"Ay,  ay,  let  you  young  ladies  alone  for 
finding  out  the  rich  bachelors.  There,  there 
he  is!  Now  what  say  you  to  setting  your 
cap  at  him  1     Shall  I  introduce  you  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  coldly  and  proudly  replied  Em- 
ma, dis^sted  at  his  forwardness;  "  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  courting  the  acqnaintance  of 
any  one."  Then,  in  order  to  change  the  dis- 
course, she  inquired  the  name  of  a  fine-looking 
woman  who  was  standing  near  them. 

"  That !  Oh,  she  is  one  of  the  has-beens. 
She  has  nursed  me  on  her  knee  many  is  the 
time  and  oft." 

"That  lady!  I  should  not  have  supposed 
she  was  thirty !" 

"Thirw,  and  sixteen  added  to  it,  more 
likely.  But  what  do  you  think  of  our  mayor- 
ess 1  is  not  she  a  nretty  creature  t" 

"  Oh,  very ;  and  pleasing  too." 

"Yes;  and  ftmd  of  pleasing.  But  you 
know,  if  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife, 
he  must  take  the  consequences— ha !" 

"Mr.  Nares  is  a  very  young  and  well-look- 
ing man,"  said  Emma,  gravely. 

^*  So  be  is  for  his  years,  fifty-six  turned ; 
but  he  is  grey ;  so  the  joke  here  is,  that  he  is 


the  grey  mayor,  but  not  the  better  horsey  for 
madam  drives." 

"  Drives !  a  gig,  or  a  curricle !" 

"Poh,  poh,  vou  are  a  rogue;  you  know 
what  I  mean ;  that  is,  she  has  her  own  way." 

At  this  moment  Emma  caught  the  eye  of  a 
lady  whom  she  bad  seen  at  Roselands,  and 
curtsied  to  her. 

"What«"  said  Popkinson,  "do you  know 
old  Pegl" 

"  Not  I,  sir.    Pray  who  is  old  Pegl" 

"  Why,  you  curtsied  to  her  this  moment." 

"  That,  sir,  was  Miss  Mortimer." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  we  call  her  old  Peg,  or 
Peggy.  Miig  Mortimer !  yes,  and  a  fine  old 
Miss  she  is !  I  know  the  year  she  was  bom 
in." 

"  But  why,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  her  old 
Pegl  she  seems  a  very  well-bred,  pleasing 
woman;  and  age,  if  she  be  aged,  is  not  a 
crime  in  K ,  is  it  1" 

"  No.  But  by  way  of  fun  and  joke  we  c^l 
her  so.  To  be  sure  she  is  a  good-natured,  in- 
offensive, excellent  creature.'' 

"You  seem  to  be  great  jokers  here,  sir. 
And  so  the  distinguishing  reward  for  good- 
nature, inoffensive  manners,  and  excellence, 
in  the  town  of  K^»-,  in  a  woman,  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  '  Old  Peg  V  tI  suppose,  sir,  you 
icall  a  good-natured,  inoffensive,  excellent  man, 
Old  Harry  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good  indeed !  A  good 
joke,  eh  t" 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  it  for  one. 
Really,  sir,  you  are  very  facetious  persons 
here." 

"  Why,  that's  true.  There  is  a  set  of  us, 
to  be  sure,  who  do  love  fun  and  joking,  and 
who  make  very  free  with  our  neighbours  some- 
times." 

"  I  hope  your  neighbours  return  the  compli- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  they  are  welcome ;  •  Give  and  take' 
is  my  motto.  Why,  there's  Dick  Mullins, 
and  Jem  Hanway,  and  two  or  three  more, 
when  we  get  together  we  are  very  funny,  sure 
enough;  and  we  do  give  comical  names  to 
people.  Jem  Hanway  is  a  most  excellent 
mimic,  and  it  is  such  fun  to  see  him  take  off 
everybody !" 

"  I  dare  say ;  and  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
for  you  to  getunperceived  behind  a  screen,  and 
hear  him  take  yourself  off!" 

"Why,  that's  true,  to  be  sure,  that  one 
should  not  much  like." 

"  Oh !  you  forget — '  Give  and  take'  is  your 
motto;  and  if  you  like  to  see  your  friends 
served  up  for  your  amusement,  it  is  only  fair 
you  should  be  served  up  in  your  turn  far 
theirs." 

"  Yet  if  I  thought  he  did  mimic  me,  I  would 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin." 

"Right;  and  all  I  wish  is,  that  every  one 
whom  he  does  mimic  would  do  the  same." 

Here  Popkison  left  her  for  a  moment  to  go 
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aii4  whisper  in  a  eentleman^s  ear  who  was 
dancingr  with  a  lady  who  had  only  one  eye; 
and  comin?  bacic  with  a  face  brinafal  of  laugh- 
ter, he  said,  ^*  I  bee  your  pardon  for  leaving^ 
yon,  but  I  could  not  help  going  to  whisper  Sam 
Vernon,  who  is  dancing  with  that  one-eyed 
beauty ;  I  told  him,  as  she  is  so  rich,  it  would 
be  wise  in  him  to  get  on  the  blind  side  of  her.** 

**  And  did  you  really  whisper  concerning  the 
poor  girKs  personal  defect  to  the  gentleman 
with  whom  she  was  dancing  1  Suppose  she 
had  overheard  you  1" 

**  Oh,  she  would  not  haye  minded ;  for  she 
knows  she  is  called  Miss  Polypheme.** 

•'  And  is  she  V 

**  Yes ;  and  once  Dick  Mullins,  from  use, 
forgot  to  call  her  by  her  own  name,  and  called 
her  Miss  Polypheme  to  her  face**' 

••  How  cruel !" 

**  Oh,  but  he  did  not  mean  it;  and  after  all 
it  was  only  a  joke.** 

**  Only  a  joke !  If,  sir,  you  and  this  Dick 
somebody  are  capable  of  being  amused  with 
jokes  on  the  deformities  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, you  can  neyer  want  for  mirth  certainly ; 
but  you  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  human  nature.** 

Popkison,  pi<^ued  at  the  animated  contempt 
which  beameid  in  Emma*s  expressiye  face  as 
she  spoke,  and  unable  to  answer  her,  looked 
up  saucily  in  her  face  and  said,  **  Pray,  ma- 
dam, are  you  bringing  up  to  the  church  1  for  I 
never  heard  a  young  lady  preach  such  fine  ser- 
mons before.** 

**  No,  sir,**  replied  Emma,  laughing  at  this 
fair  retort;  and  was  going  to  say,  '*I  conclude 
that  you  are  already  brought  up  to  the  bar,  by 

Jrourready  impudence;**  but  she  wisely  recol- 
ected  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  her  to  imi- 
tate the  pertness  and  sarcasm  which  she  con- 
demned. 

Emma  was  little  aware  what  ample  revenge 
for  her  just  severity  it  would  soon  be  in  Pop- 
kison**  power,  unintentionally,  to  inflict. 

^*  I  think.  Miss  Castlemain,**  said  he,  **  that 
I  know  some  one  from  your  part  of  the  world. 
Does  not  Harry  Sl  Aubyn  live  near  you  1** 

'^He  does,  sir,*'  replied  Emma,  blushing 
and  alarmed  at  hearing  that  name  pronounced, 
and  pronounced  by  such  a  person. 

*'  I  was  at  College  with  him ;  he  is  a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  though  rather  a  aula,  and  a 
formal  chap,  for  he  would  not  drink,  and  used 
to  study  all  day.** 

**  Is  that  uncommon,  sir  1  I  thought  young 
men  went  to  College  on  purpose  to  study.** 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  an  antediluvian  idea ! 
Study  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  to  do  no- 
thing else  is  a  horrid  bore.  Do  you  know 
one  Alton  r* 

'*No,sir.*' 

•*  Why,  he  is  a  great  friend  of  St.  Aubyn's. 
Alton  is  a  short,  thick-made,  fat  little  ftflow, 
and  so  nervons,  that  if  he  is  alarmed  or  agita- 
ted at  all,  he  stutters  most  laughably ;  so  some 


of  us,  who  loved  fun,  used  to  like  to  tease  him 
in  order  to  set  him  a-stuttering;  and  you  know 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  this— only  a  little 
sport  or  so.** 

**  No,  certainly,— only  the  fable  of  the  Boys 
and  the  Frogs.** 

**Ay,  so  St.  Aubyn  used  to  say;  and  he 
never  would  let  us  make  fiin  of  Alton  in  his 
presence,  and  as  he  is  a  devilish  strong-built 
fellow,  and  has  a  good  large  fist  of  his  own, 
we  thought  it  as  well  to  let  Alton  alone ;  but 
we  nicknamed  St.  Aubyn  Don  Quixote,  and 
Alton  his  Sancho  Panza.** 

«*That  was  witty  indeed ;  but  no  doubt  the 
same  laudable  fear  of  consequences  which  led 
you  to  avoid  laughing  at  Alton  in  St.  Aubyn's 
presence,  prevented  you  from  calling  him  and 
nis  friend  by  their  nick-names  in  his  hear- 
ingr* 

**  Why,  ye»»" 

**  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  yon  in  what  you 
took  your  degree  at  College  1** 

**  Degree !  Why  I  did  not  stay  long  enough. 
Bless  your  heart !  I  thought  it  a  horrible  bore 
to  be  forced  to  get  up  willy-nilly  to  prayers  at 
seven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  or  incur  certain 
consequences ;  and  really,  as  I  never  got  up 
time  enough  to  tie  up  my  stockings  before  I 
went  to  chapel,  I  used  to  get  the  rheumatism 
in  my  knees.** 

**  Poor  man !    The  rheumatism  !*' 

**  Oh,  poh  !  you  need  not  look  so  compas- 
sionate ;  that  *s  a  joke.** 

**  What,  the  rheumatism,  sir  t** 

**  No,  that's  no  joke  certainly ;  but  1  mean 
that  I  was  laughing  when  I  said  I  had  it.*' 

This  was  indeed  a  joke  which  Popkison 
had  repeated  several  times  as  a  deter  thing, 
though  our  heroine  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand it. 

Just  then  the  pretty  mayoress  passed,  and 
Popkison  stopping  her  said,  **Here  is  Misa 
Castlemain  knows  your  cousin  Harry  St.  Au- 
byn.'* 

**  No  doubt  she  does,**  replied  Mrs.  Nares* 
**  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Henry ;  but  I 
well  remember  to  have  heard  him  talk  of  his 
little  plavfellow.*' 

*'I  did  not  know  that  you  were  relations,'* 
said  Emma  in  some  confusion. 

"  Very  distant,"  replied  Mrs.  Nsres.  "  It 
is  through  the  Aiaslies  I  am  related  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn." 

Here  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  dance, 
and  the  conversation,  to  Emma's  relief,  was 
put  a  stop  to. 

Having  danced  down  with  only  half  the 
couples  standing  up  who^had  begun,  Popkison 
told  Emma  he  supposed  she  would  rest  her- 
self, and  not  join  the  second  dance  till  it  was 
near  her  turn  to  begin. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  ••  let  us  do  as 
we  would  be  done  by.  If  all  dancers  did  as 
yov  recommend  me  to  do,  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  a  set  would  be  served  as  you 
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and  I  were  just  now,  and  would  have  scarcely 
couples  enough  to  form  a  dance/' 

^  Well,  and  what  is  that  to  us  1  I  always 
take  care  of  number  one.  Pray,  madam,  are 
you  related  to  Don  Quixote,  alias  St.  Au- 
bynl" 

"  No,  sir." 

w  But  you  were  playfellows  together,  Mrs. 
Nares  said;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  belieye 
you  read  out  of  the  same  primer,  for  I  never 
heard  two  people  talk  so  alike  as  you  and 
he." 

**Sir,"  replied  Emma  warmly,  *^I  thank 
you ;  for  ^ou  have  now,  in  my  opinion,  paid 
me  the  highest  compliment  I  could  receive 
from  any  one.'* 

•*So  so,"  cried  Popkison,  "the  Don  has 
gotten  a  Dulcinea,  I  see;"  and  would  have 
gone  on  on  this  scent  much  longer  had  not  the 
dance  been  a  double  one,  and  the  set  so  small, 
that  to  talk  while  they  went  up  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  Emma,  as  soon  as  she  had  danced 
to  the  bottom,  made  her  courtesy  to  her  part- 
ner, and  happy  to  be  released  from  him,  joined 
the  lady  to  whose  care  Mrs.  Castlemain  had 
left  her.  For  she  was  indeed  completely  tired 
of  him,  as  his  whole  conversation  consisted  of 
such  jokes  as  I  have  enumerated  above,  hints 
and  sneers  against  every  one  whom  he  men- 
tioned, and  an  account  of  the  age  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  room,  and  the  age  of  the 
latter  given  with  such  spiteful  accuracy  as 
Emma  could  only  have  supposed  possible  in 
the  worst  species  of  female  envy.  But  spite 
is  of  no  sex,  and  it  is  not  always  born  of  rival- 
ship  ;  it  is  as  often  the  result  of  a  mean  malevo- 
lent pleasure  taken  by  the  \ienox\  who  indul- 
ges in  it,  in  traducing  and  lowering  every  one 
that  happens  to  come  within  reach.  Nor  can 
I  allow  that  gossiping  is  a  fault  more  common 
to  women  than  to  men.  Emptiness  of  mind, 
and  want  of  proper  and  wholesome  occupa- 
tion are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  consequent- 
ly their  result  a  gosRiping  spirit  and  a  traduc- 
ing tongue ;  and  though  some  faults  like  some 
diseases  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  wo- 
men ;  yet  backbiting  and  slander,  like  the  at- 
*tacks  of  a  fever,  are  common  equally  to  both 
^women  and  men. 

Before  Emma  made  Popkison  her  parting 
courtesy,  she  assumed  a  very  arch  look,  which 
he  in  vain  tried  to  underatand,  and  said,  "  I 
•could  not  for  some  time  imagine  how  you  could 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ages  of  all 
those  persons  whom  you  have  namra  to  me ; 
'but  at  last  I  have  found  it  out  ;*'  and  before 
the  inquisitive  beau  could  tease  her,  as  he 
meant  to  do,  into  an  explanation,  she  had  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Mr.  William 
"Nares. 

^  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  yon,  sir,"  said 
'•he  to  the  latter,  assuming  a  very  angry  look. 
^'I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  paid 
me  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  introduce  to  me 
«o  improper  a  partner."  | 


"  Improper !  Believe  me,  madam,  he  is  piie 
of  the  first  young  men  in  the  town." 

"  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  K  ,  sir ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  by  his  knowledge  ojf 
every  one's  age,  what  his  situation  in  life 
must  be,  and  that  he  is  the  clerk  of  the  pa- 
rish." 

Young  Nares  immediately  understanding 
her  sarcasm,  and  disliking  Popkison,  told  it 
to  his  father,  his  father  to  another,  that  other 
to  two  or  three  more ;  and  the  mortified  beau 
had  at  last  the  pain  of  finding,  through  the 
means  of  some  good-natured  friend,  that  he, 
who  had  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  of  turn- 
ing others  into  ridicule,  was  now  the  object  of 
ridicule  himself;  and  he  saw  that  be  would 
be  called  the  Parish  Clerk  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  vain  did  he  take  his  revenge,  by 
calling  Emma  the  young  Parson.  He  was 
told  the  idea  was  not  new,  but  borrowed  from 
Emma's  name  for  him;  and  though  he  re- 
lated his  happy  repartee  to  her  over  and  over 
again,  no  one  believed  it,  till  wearied  and 
angered  bevond  measure,  he  quitted  the  ball- 
room, wishing  Emma  had  been  a  man,  that 
he  might  have  had  the  satisfiMtion  of  caning 
her. 

Emma  having  refused  to  dance  again,  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  being  tired  of  cards,  she  pro- 
posed they'should  return  home,  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  and  Emma  cheerfully  acceded  to  her  de- 
sire. 

"  Well,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated  in  the  coach,  "  how  has 
your  evening  pleased  you  t" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  I 
fear  I  must  own  that  pain  has  preponderated 
over  pleasure ;  and  much  of  this  was  owing 
to  you,  Mr.  Egerton.  The  picture  of  human 
nature  which  you  had  drawn  nrevionsly  to 
our  reaching  K  ,  in  spite  or  myself  was 
ever  before  my  e^es,  and  made  to  me  a  sort 
of  glass,  distorting  like  a  concave  mirror, 
through  which  I  viewed  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  every  one  during  the  whole  evening." 

"  Say  rather  that  you  viewed  every  one,  not 
through  a  distorting  medium,  bat  with  clearer 
optics  than  you  did  before." 

"And  what  have  I  gained  by  thati  Oh, 
what  ill-nature  there  is  in  the  world !  Would 
I  could  get  back  my  happy  ignorance!  for 
really  I  must  say  with  the  poet,— 

* ^where  iffnoranco  is  bliss, 

'Tis  foUy  to  be  wise.*  " 

"  A  very  pretty  thing,  my  dear  madam,  for 
a  poet  to  say,  but  a  very  bad  rule  to  be  acted 
upon  in  our  passage  through  life,  and  for  this 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  it  is  not  true. 
But  what  was  this  ill-nature!  I  suppose  yon 
heard  of  several  marriages  that  were  going  to 
take  place  1" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  dare  say,  not  one  of  them  was  aW 
lowed  to  have  any  prospect  of  happii        ^ 
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'*  Scarcely  one,  certainly,**  replied  Mra*  Caa- 
Uemain. 

**  Ay,  I  can  imagine  what  was  aaid.  I  once 
lived  in  a  country-town,  and  1  alwaya  ob- 
aenred  that  a  reputed  marriage  waa  sare  to 
call  forth  all  the  malignity,  not  only  of  ac- 
quaintances, but  friends.  Madness,  scrofiila, 
bad-temper,  libertinism,  extravagance,  and  all 
the  curses  of  life,  were  immediately  impaled 
to  one  or  other  of  the  poor  creatures  that  were 
looking  forward,  in  the  atmplictty  of  their 
hearts,  to  conjugal  felicity ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  long  Uie  town  ased  to  feast  on  this 
cheap  dainty.  Indeed,  a  projected  marriage 
in  a  place  like  K  ■,  is  a  treat,  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  lovers  and  their  families,  to 
the  whole  town,  while  *  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  unchaiitableness,*  like  the  harpies  of 
old  at  the  table  of  Phineua,  cover  the  enter- 
tainment with  their  filth ;  though,  unlike  that 
of  the  harpies,  their  presence  is  not  known  to 
the  entertained  ;  bat  the  good  sonls,  while  in- 
dulging their  bad  passions  to  the  ntmost,  b^ 
lieve  that  they  are  only  actuated  by  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor  victims 
of  their  busy  tongues.  The  wise  son  of  Si- 
raoh,**  added  Mr.  Egerton,  ''says,  *  There  be 
three  things  that  my  heart  feareth,  and  for  the 
fourth  I  was  sore  afraid;— the  slander  of  a 
city, — the  gatherinff  together  of  an  nnruly 
multitude^— and  a  iaJae  accusation  t  all  theae 
are  worse  than  death.*  Now  all  these  things, 
my  dear  madam,  you  probably  have  encoun- 
tered this  evening;  for  you  have  heard  the 
slander  of  a  city,  and  many  a  false  accusa- 
tion, no  doubt;  and  what  is  a  crowded  asaem- 
bly  but  the  gathering  together  of  an  unruly 
multitude!** 

**  An  unruly  multitude,  indeed  !**  cried  Em- 
ma, laughing ;  **  there  was  amongst  the  dan- 
cers, at  least,  such  joetling  and  crowding  and 
trying  for  precedence !  and  such  a  selfish  dis- 
regard of  other  persons*  pleasure  exhibited, 
by  many  couples  sitting  down  as  soon  as  they 
had  danced  down  the  dance  !*' 

^That  is  a  most  base  practice  indeed,** 
said  Mr.  Egerton.  ^  I  declare  that  were  I  a 
marrying  man,  I  should  be  afraid  to  marry  a 
girl  who  made  a  practice  of  quitting  the  dance 
when  she  had  taken  her  own  pleasure,  and, 
regardless  whether  others  had  theirs  or  not, 
did  not  join  the  dances  again  till  it  was  near 
her  turn  to  begin.*' 

**  But  why  judge  a  girl  from  this  action  ! 
this  one  action  too  t** 

*«  Because  the  general  temper  and  disposi- 
tion are  oflen  shown  in  one  action,  however 
trifling ;  and  it  is  evident  that  she  who  is  thus 
selfish  in  her  amusements  is  selfish  in  little 
things;  a  terrible  trait  in  a  wife!  The  hap- 
piness of  the  married  life  depends  on  a  power 
of  making  small  sacrifices  with  readiness  and 
cheerfulness.  Few  persona  are  ever  called 
upon  to  make  great  sacrificea,  or  to  confer 
great  favours ;  but  affecttoo  is  kept  alive,  and 


happiness  secured,  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
warfare  against  little  selfishnesses;  and  the 
woman  who  is  benevolent,  and  habitually  fond 
of  obliging,  will,  regardless  of  herself,  be  be- 
nevolent and  obliging  even  in  a  ball-room. 

^*  But  tell  me,  Emma,  how  have  you  been 
entertained  V* 

**  Oh !  much,  very  much,  on  the  whole.  I 
was  pleased  with  my  first  partner,  and  I  had 
agreeable  conversation  with  two  or  three  per- 
sons, and  wholly  unstained  with  scandal  or 
calumny.  My  second  partner,  however,  was 
a  sad  counterbalance  to  these  advantages.** 

*'  Yen,*'  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  •'  but  I  waa 
sorry  to  find  that  you  took  such  ample  revenge 
on  him  for  his  delinquency.** 

**How!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain; 
**  pray  what  was  the  delinquency,  and  what 
the  revenge  1** 

**  Why,  madam,  it  seems  that  as  he  amused 
her  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  ages  of  every 
person  in  the  room,  Emma  bad  Uie  malice  to 
tell  Mr.  William  Nares  that  she  concluded  he 
was  the  parish  clerk ;  and  the  Parish  Clerk 
the  poor  man  was  not  onljr  called  during  the 
reat  of  the  evening,  but  will  be  all  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  a  nick-name  sticks  to  every  one 
like  a  bur.*' 

**  Well,  but,  dear  air,  where  was  the  harm 
of  thist  Why  was  I  wrong  in  throwing  a 
poor  little  harmless  bur  at  a  man  who  himself 
throws  darta  and  diit  at  every  one  within  his 
reach  r* 

**  Such  a  man,  I  own,  my  dear  Emma,  de- 
serves punishment,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
you  were  the  inflicter  of  it.  Your  youth  and 
your  sex  make  you  an  improper  person  to  go 
about  reforming  the  world ;  and  silent  con- 
tempt would  have  been  in  my  opinion  the  only 
weapon  for  you  to  use  against  him ;  for  you 
must  see  that  what  you  said  was  only  too 
much  in  his  own  way.*' 

**  I  feel  that  it  was  so,**  replied  Emma  in- 
genuously; **but  I  assurs  you  the  error  car- 
ried the  punishment  along  with  it;  for  I  over- 
heard a  very  pleasing  young  man  say,  on  b^ 
ing  asked  to  dance  with  me  by  Mr.  Nares, 
^No,  no;  she  is  a  wit,  I  find,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  encountering  that  sort  of  person.*  But 
fore-warned  fore-armed,  and  I  hope  to  profit, 
dear  sir,  by  your  lessons  and  my  own  experi- 
ence." 

And  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
forgot  her  fault  in  the  in^nuous  readineas  with 
which  she  confessed  it,  forbore  any  further 
comments  except  those  of  commendation. 

As  it  was  now  generally  known  that  the 
family  at  Roselanda  wished  to  visit  and  be 
visited,  invitation  succeeded  to  invitation,  and 
in  paying  and  receiving  visits  several  cheer- 
ful if  not  happy  weeks  passed  away  i  for  the 
society  of  K— —  might  be  called  on  the  whole 
good  society,  though  tainted  with  the  usual 
vices  of  a  country  place,— or,  I  should  rather 
say,  of  human  nature,  called  moy  fifequently 
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into  action  by  the  operation  of  circumstances, 
the  result  of  closer  collision,  and  the  greater 
jarring  of  interests  and  self-love,  from  tne  nar- 
rowness of  the  field  of  action.  But  at  length 
that  morbid  restlessness  which  ever  attends 
disappointed  affection  again  took  possession 
of  Emma ;  again  her  colour  faded,  her  spirits 
flagged,  and  she  ventured  to  hint  that  she  was 
tired  of  Roselands. 

**Then  suppose  we  go  to  London,**  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  whose  anxious  and  observ- 
ant tenderness  immediately  took  alarm.  **  We 
have,**  added  she  sighing,  **  business  of  some 
importance  to  transact  there,  and  it  is  now  the 
prime  of  the  London  season.*' 

**The  proposal  delights  me,**  replied  Mr. 
Egerton. 

'•Then  when  shall  we  set  offV*  returned 
Emma. 

**  In  a  few  days,*'  was  the  reply,  and  Emma 
again  vainly  hoped  to  escape  from  her  own 
heart.  Three  or  four  days  before  that  fixed 
4ipon  for  their  departure,  they  went  to  another 
public  ball  at  K  As  Emma  had  com- 

plained of  indisposition  lately,  she  had  pro- 
mised her  grandmother  to  decline  dancing; 
therefore  the  family  appeared  at  the  ball  mere- 
ly to  have  an  opportunity  of  takin?  leave  of 
those  friends  ana  acquaintance  to  whose  civil- 
ity they  had  been  principally  indebted  during 
their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  Emma 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  the  gentleman 
who  had  refused  to  dance  with  her  because  he 
fancied  that  she  pretended  to  be  a  wit ;  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  by  the 
reserve  of  her  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
with  which  she  gave  her  opinions,  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  her  endeavours  to  remove 
his  prejudice,  that  he  never  left  her  to  join  the 
dance,  but  was  her  constant  and  assiduous  at- 
tendant. 

But  her  amusement  was  not  derived  entire- 
ly from  Sir  Charles  Maynard.  A  young  man 
made  his  appearance  at  the  ball  that  evening, 
whose  dress,  manners,  and  countenance  amus- 
ed her  excessively,  though  she  had  no  conver- 
sation with  him.  His  name  was  Varley ;  and 
the  place  of  his  residence,  London;  but  he 
was  come  down  to  K on  a  visit  to  a  rela- 
tion. His  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  kept  a 
lodging-house  in  Westminster,  and  a  relation 
of  hers  had  had  interest  enough  to  procure  the 
son,  who  was  about  one-and-twenty,  a  small 
place  in  the  War-office,  with  the  promise  of 
future  promotion.  Meanwhile  Varley,  who 
was  industrious  and  frugal,  contrived  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  increase  his  little  income ;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  a  great  variety  of  tal- 
ent—for he  could  paint  watch-papers  and  trans- 
parencies, copy  music  to  admiration,  play  on 
the  tenor  and  flute  very  well  for  an  amateur; 
he  could  dance  admirably,  and  spout  speeches, 
and  enact  scenes  from  plays  with  great  excel- 


lence ;  and  so  infected  was  he  with  a  love  for 
the  theatre,  that  his  conversation  was  amus- 
ingly varied  with  quotations  from  Shakspeare 
and  other  dramatic  writers.  But  I  must  now 
speak  of  his  higher  pretensions  and  attain- 
ments ;  he  had  a  great  command  of  language, 
and  wrote  prose  and  verse  with  equal  facility, 
and  I  might  add  of  equal  merit;  for  though  be 
had  some  talents,  as  he  had  no  stren^^  of 
understanding,  they  were  like  a  thick  embroi- 
dery on  a  flimsy  gauze,  and  were  of  mors  de- 
triment than  service ;  while,  like  many  people, 
he  mistook  a  taste  for  literature  for  a  power  of 
excelling  in  iL 

But  Varley  was  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  while  he  kept  his  muse  in  breath  by  con- 
stant exercise  in  diurnal  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  distance  past  and  present  competitors 
in  the  race  for  fame,  and  shine  a  planet  in  the 
sphere  of  literature  and  the  beau  roonde.  For 
it  was  Varley*s  ambition  to  blend  the  poet  and 
the  man  of  rashion,  and  to  be  at  once  a  beau 
and  a  bel  esprit.  Nature  had  indeed  made  him 
a  very  pret^  man;  he  was  tall,  slenderly  but 
gracefully  formed,  had  a  regular  set  of  small 
features,  a  pink  and  white  complexion,  light 
hair  and  light  eye-brows;  but  the  Judicious 
application  of  some  dark  substance  improved 
the  latter,  and  sometimes  his  natural  bloom 
looked  as  if  it  was  heightened  by  art.  It  must 
be  owned,  therefore,  that  Varley,  with  these 
pretensions  to  be  reckoned  very  pretty,  might 
without  any  great  stretch  of  vanity  fancy  him- 
self very  handsome ;  and  as  his  dress  made 
him  a  beau,  and  reading  and  natural  capacity 
in  his  opinion,  had  made  him  a  bel  esprit,  it  is 
certain  that  as  a  beau  and  bel  esprit,  tie  bad  a 
right  to  present  himself  to  the  town  of  K^»-, 
and  to  hope  to  astonish  the  natives,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  when  in  the  spring  of  1803  he 

made  his  appearance  at  a  K ball,  dressed 

in  all  the  extremity  of  the  mode.  Fashion, 
indeed  was  his  idol,  and  he  meant  to  be  what 
he  considered  as  fiMhionable  in  his  attach- 
ments. He  wished  excessively  to  be  in  love, 
but  as  yet  had  found  no  object  worthy  of  his 
heart  and  his  muse ;  for  as  yet  he  was  not  in- 
troduced into  that  high  life  for  which  he  pant- 
ed. Therefore  lady  —  — ,  the  countess 
— ,  and  the  honourable  Miss—,  could  only 
be  gazed  at  by  him  through  a  glass  from  the 
pit  at  the  Opera ;  and  as  yet,  at  least,  these  ad- 
mired ladies  had  not  apparently  noticed  his 
personal  beauty,  or  the  graceful  lounge  which 
distinguished  him  in  fop*s  alley.  In  the  mean- 
while, he  wished  to  become  the  lover  of  some 
beauty  rather  advanced  in  life,  provided  such 
beauty  was  of  rank  or  fashion,  and  be  was  on 
the  look-out  for  such  an  object  when  he  came 
to  the  ball. 

Varley  had  so  much  of  the  true  cockney 
feeling  about  him,  that  he  fancied  it  was  im- 
possible there  could  be  anything  so  knowing 
or  so  tasty  as  himself  in  the  room ;  and  he 
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walked  up  and  down,  concluding  there  was  no 
one  present  fit  for  a  Town-man  to  dance  with, 
when  he  was  requested  by  a  gentleman  whom 
he  could  not  refuse,  to  dance  one  dance  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  sat  still  all  the  evening. 
Accordingly,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  he  com- 
plied, saying, 

"  Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back.** 

When  he  had  begun  the  dance,  not  being 
yet  satisfied  with  the  notice  he  excited,  he  took 
a  pair  of  castanets  out  of  his  poclcet,  and  by 
the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  and  the  admirable 
though  affected  manner  in  which  he  danced 
with  them,  called  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room  to  him  and  his  terrified  partner.  When 
he  had  done,  he  looked  round  with  an  air  of 
great  self-satisfaction;  and  the  young  lady  de- 
clining to  dance  any  more,  though  Varley  said, 

"  Oh,  do  not  tear  thyself  away  from  me/* 
he  volunteered  a  few  steps  with  the  castanets 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  while  Popkison  went 
about  proposing  to  go  round  with  a  hat  for 
him,  aading,  **  He  is  very  poor, and  I  daresay 
the  cash  would  be  welcome.^*  And  to  the  la- 
dies he  observed,  *'  Are  you  not  fascinated  by 
that  rattlesnake!**  and  on  these  two  new  jokes 
Popkison  valued  himself  highly. 

By  this  time  Varley  found  that  he  was  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  to  every  one,  and 
that  delighted  him ;  he  also  saw  the  eyes  of 
our  heroine,  and  those  of  the  friend  on  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  observing  him  with  great  at- 
tention; and  concluding  admiration  was  the 
cause,  he  began  to  look  delightfully  with  all  his 
raigrht. 

**  Ha !  Varley,  are  you  there  V  said  a  gen- 
tleman who  then  entered  the  room. 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever,** 

he  replied,  bowing  very  low  and  affectedly. 
Then  extending  his  hand  to  a  young  man,  who 
now  approached,  he  exclaimed,  seeing  that 
Emma  and  her  friend  were  listening, 

"  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  crowded  place  find  entertainment. 
Bring  me  where  I  may  rest  myself,  and  drink. 
I  am  a  youth  with  dancing  much  opprest, 
And  fiunt  for  succour.** 

'^  What!  I  suppose,  in  plain  English,  you 
want  a  seat,  and  some  porter  V*  cried  his  friend 
bluntly ;  **  the  one  you  may  fetch  from  the  bar, 
and  the  other  is  behind  you." 

"  I  thank  your  courtesy,** 

said  Varley,  with  a  sneer,  and  seated  himself 
beside  him,  on  the  seat  to  which  he  pointed. 

*«l8  all  right  in  that  poor  voung  man*s 
brain  V*  said  Emma  to  Sir  Charles.  y 

**  Yes,  if  a  brain  can  be  said  to  be  quite 
right  that  is  nearly  turned  by  vanity.** 

Varley,  still  seeing  Emma*s  fine  eyes  fol- 
lowing him,  asked,  **  Who  is  thai  pretty  girl 
*  That  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  she  would  draw  me  f*  " 


**That  pretty  girl,  as  you  call  her,  is  a  great 
heiress.*' 

**The  devil  she  is!**  cried  Varley,  immedi- 
ately adjusting  his  neckcloth,  and  stretching 
out  one  leg  in  what  he  ima^ned  a  becoming 
posture ;  **  but  is  her  fortune  in  her  own  power 
yetl** 

**  No ;  for  her  grandmother,  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  is  not  dead,  nor  like  to  die, 
but  as  strong  and  as  good-looking  as  ever.** 

**  What !  has  she  a  grandmother,  good-look* 
ing,  rich,  a  widow,  and  an  honourable  into  ths 
bargain  1** 

"Yes.** 

"And  is  she  here  r* 

"  Yes.** 

"  Show  her  to  me.** 

"She  is  not  in  the  room  at  present;  but 
surely  a  young  heiress  is  a  better  thing  than 
an  old  one.** 

"  That  is  as  people  think,**  replied  Variey, 
conceitedly  ;  "  you  country-folks  have  vulgar 
every-day  notions;  the  girl,  that  young  thingr 
is  not  despicable  certainly,  but  let  me  see  her 
grandmother.** 

"Well  then,  so  you  shall,  for  here  she 
comes!**  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  entered  the 
room,  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  ver^  brilliant 
bloom,  and  looking,  being  attired  m  French 
grey  satin,  even  younger  than  she  did  at  the 
preceding  ball. 

Varley  really  was,  to  do  him  justice,  a» 
much  struck  with  her  beauty  as  he  pretended 
to  be;  while  turning  away  from  Emma,  and 
gazing  on  her  grandmother,  he  theatrically  ex^ 
claimed, 

"  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less ; 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by.** 

"  My  dear  grandmother,**  said  Emma,  run* 
ning  up  to  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  here  is  the  most 
amusing  person !  1  think  him  a  little  mad 

"  Mad  !  child  !'*  she  replied,  "  I  see  nothing 
amusing  in  madness,  that  climax  of  human 
misery.  But  where  is  heV*  And  Emma 
pointed  Varley  out  to  her,  who  now  rose  in 
order  to  walk  and  show  his  fine  person  off,  in 
hopes  of  charming  as  much  as  he  was  charm- 
ed— 

"  Oh !  she  doth  hsnj?  upon  the  ear  of  night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  m  an  Ethiop*s  ear,'* 

he  exclaimed,  as,  taking  hold  of  his  compan- 
ion*s  arm,  he  lounged  up  and  down  the  room 
after  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  looking  at 
the  latter  languishingly  through  his  half-closed 
eyes ;  while  she,  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
own  power,  imagined  those  dying  looks  and 
those  sighs  were  all  aimed  at  Emma.  Emma 
herself  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  though 
not  remarkably  vain,  she  also  took  to  herself 
the  "  beautiful !  charming  creature  !**  which 
Variey  occasionally  uttered  when  behind  them* 
And  as  the  ladies  when  they  turned  round  saw 
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Varley  using  extrayagant  gesticulation,  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  opinion  of  his  madness  became 
a  much  more  positive  one  than  Emma's  had 
been.  Therefore,  though  she  attributed  his 
behaviour  to  admiration  of  Emma,  she  began 
to  be  seriously  afraid  of  him.  In  eurly  life, 
and  when  a  young  and  beautiful  heiress,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  had  ^en  excessively  alarmed  by 
a  madman,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
was  also  in  some  danger  from  him.  She  there- 
fore, naturally  enough,  feared  for  Emma,  the 
risk  she  had  incurred  herself;  and  when  Em- 
ma said,  **  But  if  he  were  really  insane,  he 
.  would  not  be  here,"  she  with  grqat  propriety 
replied,  ^*  The  gentleman  who  persecuted  me 
was  at  large,  and  went  to  balls,  like  other 
people;  therefore,  I  really  wish  to  go  home 
directly ;  for  you  see  the  poor  man  never  once 
takes  his  eyes  off  you,  and  his  dress,  his  looks, 
and  his  manners  are  all  proofs  of  a  deranged 
mind.*'  She  then  requested  Mr.  Egerton  to 
call  up  the  carriage  directly.  Mr.  Egerton  did 
so ;  and  Emma  began  talking  to  Sir  Charlto 
Maynard,  who  said,  that  in  order  to  mortify 
her  pride  of  youthful  beauty,  he  must  inform 
her  he  had  discovered  the  object  of  Varley's 
passion  was  not  herself,  but  her  grandmother, 
and  that  Mr.  Egerton  could  tell  her  the  same. 

While  Emma  was  enjoying  this  information, 
and  laughing  with  Sir  Charles,  the  carriage 
was  announced ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  desired 
Mr.  Egerton  to  take  Emma  between  him  and 
Sir  Charles ;  **  for  indeed,"  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  **I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  that  young 
man." 

"  That  is  very  un^teful  in  you,  and  very 
hard  upon  him,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  smiling; 
"  but  pray,  if  we  do  as  you  bid  us,  who  is  to 
take  care  of  you  1" 

**  Me !  I  want  no  guard." 

^  There,  madam,  you  are  deceived.  It  is 
you  who  are  the  prize  aimed  at;  you  are  the 
Hesperian  (ruit  that  requires  a  drairoQ  to 
guard  it." 

**I  cannot  understand  you,  Mr.  Egerton; 
and  as  the  horses  are  waiting,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain  angrily,  **I  must  beg  you  will 
take  Emma,  as  I  desired,  and  let  us  be  gone." 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Sir  Charies  immediately 
bowed  and  obejred,  while  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
thinking  herself  quite  secufe  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty,  feared  not  the  fate  of  Proserpine  for 
herself.  When  Varley  saw  her  going,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  companion — 

"  I  now  do  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whose  hiffh  imperious  thoughts  have  punishM  me. 
Oh !  gentle  Tomkins,  love 's  a  mighty  lord. 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as  I  confess 
Inhere  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor  to  bis  service  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my' fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love." 

**  A  Tery  Incky  thing,"  observed  the  para 


proud  Popkison,  **  for  a  man  of  no  fortune." 
While  Varley,  exclaiming, 

"  I  must  be  gone  and  iive^  or  stay  and  die," 

ran  out  of  the  room  to  catch  another  look  at 
his  idol.  Varley  overtook  Mrs.  Castlemain 
just  as  she  was  left  alone  at  the  door,  the  gen- 
tlemen being  gone  to  see  Emma  into  the 
coach.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost.  With  a  smile  which  he  meant  to  be 
irresistible,  Varley  said,  **  Allow  me  the  honour 
of  conducting — "  when  Mrs.  Castlemain,  with 
a  half  scream,  bounded  forward,  and  did  not 
stop  till  she  found  her  hand  in  Mr.  Egerion's, 

When  they  drove  off,  and  before  mn.  Cas- 
tlemain was  sulficiently  composed  to  speak, 
Emma  exclaimed,  **  Weil,  grandmother,  when* 
ever  I  mean  to  make  conquests,  I  will  not  go 
into  public  with  you ;  my  vouth  has  no  chance 
asainst  your  beauty,  I  find;  and  the  wretched 
varley  has  received  a  mortal  wound." 

**  I  desire.  Miss  Castlemain,  you  will  not 
presume  to  laugh  at  me,"  she  angrily  answer- 
ed. «*  Besides,  it  is  very  inhuman  to  laugh  at 
the  vagaries  of  a  madman.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  spoke  to  me!  and  I  was  so  terri- 
fied!" 

**  Believe  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
**  he  is  no  madman ;  though  I  fear  he  may  be 
one  when  he  finds  you  cruel,  for  he  is  dread- 
fully in  love." 

**  If  this  be  true,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main in  her  most  angry  manner,  **  I  wonder 
you  can  presume  to  assert  that  he  is  not  mad ; 
for  what  boy  in  his  senses  would  think  of  fall 
inff  in  love  with  an  old  woman  like  me  1" 

Neither  Mr.  Egerton  nor  Emma  could  help 
laughing  at  the  modesty  of  this  speech. 
**  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  the  former,  ^  but 
there  is  something  irresistibly  comic  to  me  in 
your  manner  of  proving  Varley's  insanity, 
who,  I  dare  say,  would  be  ready  to  exclaim, 

*  O !  madam,  who  *d  ever  be  wise 
If  madness  be  loving  of  thee  f ' 

There  is  so  much  modest  simplicity,  and  *  bon- 
hommie'  as  the  French  say,  in  that  answer !" 

**I  am  fflad  it  amuses  you,  sir.  But  I  must 
sav  the  whole  thing  is  to  me  very  disagree- 
able. Poor  crazy  boy !  I  am  sure  my  heart 
bleeds  for  him." 

^*That  is  only  retributive  justice  then," 
resumed  Mr. Egerton;  *'but  I  assure  you  I 
met  him  this  morning  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and  had  some  conversation  with  him  on  books ; 
and  he,  being  a  oolleetor  of  old  editions  like 
myself,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  meeting. 
He  told  me  he  possessed  one  very  Bcarce 
book,  but  had  it  not  with  him  here,  else  he 
would  have  shown  it  to  me." 

**  What  an  escape !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
**  for  then  he  would  have  come  to  Roselands 
to  bring  the  book !  However,  we  are  going 
away  in  a  few  daya,  so  it  is  not  worth  fretting 
myself  abooi   such   nonsense!"    Then,  as 
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«oon  as  they  alighted,  Mra.  Caatlemain  retired 
to  her  own  room,  in  no  little  perturbation,  and 
some  indignation  of  mind;  while  Emma, 
though  neither  perturbed  nor  indignant,  retired 
to  bed  any  thing  hut  calm  and  happy ;  for  the 
pretty  mayoress  had  told  her  that  she  had  just 
heard  from  London,  that  St.  Aubyn  was  seen 
there  very  gay  and  gallant,  and  escorting  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Felton  every  where;  while  re- 
port represented  them  as  shortly  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  Emma 
had  summoned  resolution  to  say,  **  and  where 
is  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn  now  1  in  London  V* 

"  No,  he  is,  I  believe,  returned  into  Cum- 
berland ;**  and  Emma  felt  relieved  to  hear  she 
was  not  likely  to  meet  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mis- 
tress in  town. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emma  and  Mr. 
Egerton  set  out  for  their  usual  walk,  they  met 
Varley  very  near  Rose! and s,  who  had  really 
walked  that  way  in  hopes  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  with  whose  person  as  well  as 
rank  and  fortune  he  had  persuaded  himeelf 
that  he  was  violently  in  love,  and  he  had  lain 
awake  all  night  thinking  over  his  chances  of 
success.  In  the  first  place  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  both  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  her 
daughter  had  married  at  fifteen,  and  that 
Emma  was  only  seventeen;  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  not  fifty.  In  the  second 
place,  he  knew  that  many  women  older,  and 
probably  as  wise  as  she,  had  married  young 
men  for  love ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
his  personal  graces  and  acquirements  were 
such  as  to  excuse  such  a  tender  weakness  in 
any  woman.  In  the  third  place,  he  had  a 
great  idea  of  the  power  of  perseverance ;  and 
could  he  once  get  introduced  into  the  family, 
he  was  sure  that  his  powers  pf  pleasing  would 
establish  him  there.  In  the  fourth  place,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  had  had  two  husbands  already; 
and  so  far  from  that  circumstanee  appearing 
to  him  likely  to  militate  against  the  success 
of  any  third  suitor,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
favourable  omen  of  the  success  of  his  suit. 
But  he  well  knew  that  he  must  appear  to  suf- 
fer lonjjr^  and  in  secret,  and  that  his  best  way 
to  obtain  hope  was  to  personate  despair.  And 
happier  than  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  for  he  had 
found  a  lady  of  rank  to  be  in  love  with,  and 
to  6009/  also  of  being  in  love  with,  feeling 
that  it  would  tell  well  to  be  in  love  with  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Varley  set  off  for 
Roeelands  to  look  as  unhappy  as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  saw  htm,  he  bowed,  and 
that  gentleman  courteously  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  presenting  him  at  the 
same  time  to  Emma,  who  was  much  diverted 
with  his  dress.  He  wore  a  white  hat  lined 
with  green,  and  a  pair  of  striped  pantaloons 
of  pink  linen,  which  gave  a  most  offensive  air 
of  effeminacy  to  his  appearance.  But  his 
conversation  was,  though  affected,  not  unman- 
ly, and  sufficient  to  convince  Emma  that  his 


love  for  her  grandmother  was  no  proof  of  mad- 
ness, but  a  great  one  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
presumptuous  ambition ;  and  she  had  no  mean 
idea  of  his  courage^  to  call  it  by  the  mildest 
term,  when  she  heard  him  say,  looking  at 
Roselands, 

"  *  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  that  tall  pile  !* 

The  views  from  the  houu  must  be  very  fintt  I 
shouKi  think.*'  Bui  as  neither  Emma  nor  Mr. 
Egerton  took  the  hint,  and  asked  him  to  re- 
turn with  them,  he  was  forced  to  wish  them 
good  morning,  and  trust  to  chance  for  giving 
him  a  sight  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry. 

•«It  will  be  better,  I  think,'*  said  Emma, 
**  not  to  tell  my  grandmother  we  met  Varley 
so  near  the  house  ;*'  and  Mr.  Egerton  coin- 
cided with  her  in  opinion.  But  the  well-meant 
caution  was  vain. 

As  soon  as  Varley  lost  sight  of  them,  he 

firocceded  to  Roselands;  and  discovering  a 
ane  that  led  by  the  park-palings,  he  entered 
it,  and  found  at  the  end  of  it  a  high  gate  that 
commanded  a  wood,  in  which  were  several 
walks ;  then  climbing  this  gate,  he  got  up  a 
convenient  hedge,  and,  putting  his  head  be- 
tween the  branches  of  a  tree,  awaited  there 
the  chance  of  seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

That  lady,  being  full  of  other  thouffhts,  had 
forgotten  Varley,  and  was,  as  usual,  taking 
her  rooming  walk  in  this  her  favourite  wood ; 
and  Varley  had  not  acted  Hamadryad  long, 
when  she  came  in  sight,  and  passed  very 
near  him.  The  second  time  she  passed  still 
nearer,  and  Varley  ventured  to  sigh.  —  Mrs. 
Castlemain  started,  looked  round,  but  saw 
nothing,  and  passed  on.  When  she  was  ap- 
proaching again,  Varley,  by  movin?,  moved 
the  branches  through  which  he  looked,  and 
the  motion  attracted  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  no- 
tice, on  which  she  looked  steadily  forward, 
and  saw  a /oee  in  the  tree;  —  and  whose 
could  that  face  bet  Instantly,  the  idea  of 
Varley  recuned  to  her;  and  turning  round, 
regardless  of  her  age  and  her  dignity,  she 
ran  towards  the  house  with  all  possible  speed ; 
— while  Varley  exclaimed  in  transport, 

**  Just  so  the  fleet  Camilla  scour*d  the  plain, 
Flew  o*er  the  unbending  eom,  and  akimm'd  along 
the  main !" 

The  Camilla  in  question,  however,  not  be- 
ing quite  so  young  as  formerly,  did  not  find 
flying  a^ee  with  her;  and  when  she  reached 
home,  she  began  to  doubt  her  own  wisdom  in 
having  run  so  rapidly  from  what  at  last  might 
be  an  imaginary  danger.  For  was  it  certain 
that  she  had  seen  a  man*s  face, — and  if  she 
had,  was  it  certainly  Varley'sl  However, 
she  thought  it  better  to  ascertain  the  fact,  by 
sending  the  gardener  to  search  the  lane ;  who 
soon  returned,  saying  he  had  seen  nothing; 
for  Varley,  being  conscious  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main had  acted  Camilla  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  a  man*s  face  in  the  hedge, 
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taking  it  op,  said,  **  It  is  only  a  flttte, 
sometimes 

*  Discoones  most  eloquent  miuic.' 
But  this  pa]>er,  madam/*  he  added,  bowing 
and  presenting  iL  And  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
having  heard  he  was  poor  and  a  poet,  concluded 
it  was  a  proposal  to  print  his  poems  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  hoping  to  get  nd  of  him,  she 
eagerly  said,  ^ving  him  a  half-guinea  which 
she  had  loose  m  her  pocket, 

**  It  ih  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  this  pa- 
per,— but  take  this.** 

The  astonished  and  mortified  Varlej,  who 
was  merely  presenting  her  with  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  had  written  on  her  and  Emma,  com- 
paring them  to  a  full-blown  rose  and  a  rosebud^ 
surveyed  the  money  with  a  look  which  Mrs. 
Castlemain  mistook  for  one  of  fierce  indigna- 
tion ;  and  fearing  she  had  offended  him  by  the 
smallness  of  her  donation,  she  immediately 
took  out  her  purse,  and  putting  it  in  his  hand, 
was  ready  to  exclaim  liLe  the  old  lady  in  the 
play, 

"  Take  all  I  have,  but  spare  my  life.'* 

But  she  only  said,  **Take  whatever  yon 
please, — you  are  quite  welcome.*'  Then,  see- 
ing the  gardener  approaching,  she  walked  ra- 
pidly forward  ;  and  before  Varley,  who  was 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  offered  purse  which 
she  left  in  his  hand,  could  recover  himself, 
she  had  entered  a  conservatory  communicating 
with  the  house,  and  having  locked  the  door, 
sat  down  to  recover  herself. 

**  I  have  it !  I  have  it  !**  at  last  exclaimed 
Variey.  *'  She  thought  I  was  asking  her  to 
subscribe  for  the  relief  of  some  distressed  ob- 
ject ;  and  having  a  hand 

"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity,** 

she  gave  me  her  pune  to  dispose  of.  But 
what  could  frighten  her  so  1  Vf  hat  caused  her 
emotion  1  Certainly  my  approach  fluttered 
her,  and  flutter  they  say  is  a  sign  of  love ; 

"Deep  confusion,  rosy  terror. 
Quite  expressive  paint  her  cheek  !** 

Oh  !  Variey,  Variey !  what  a  lucky  dog  art 
thou  !*'  Then  resolving  to  call  the  next  day 
to  return  the  purse  and  explain  the  mistake,  he 
went  home  in  the  most  happy  of  reveries. 

Poor  Mrs.  Castlemain,  meanwhile,  had  no 
such  enviable  sensations ;  and  her  companions 
discovered  that  something  disturbed  her, 
though  what  it  was  they  were  unable  to  con- 
jecture. At  about  ten  in  the  evening  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  flute  at  a  distance,  which 
seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
as  it  did  so  they  saw  Mrs.  Castlemain  become 
much  agitated. 

"How  finely  the  person,  whoever  he  is, 

Slays  !**  cried  Emma;  "let  us  open  the  win- 
ow.*' 

"  Open  the  window  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.   "  Not  for  the  worid !    And  I  will 


without  at  the  same  time  suspecting  that  man 
was  his  charming  self,  wisely  conjectured  that 
she  would,  in  her  alarm,  be  likely  to  send  some 
one  to  search  for  the  intruder,  and  ask  what  he 
wanted ;  therefore  he  thought  it  wise  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat. 

"I  shall  certainly  not  tell  Mr.  Egerton 
and  Emma  of  my  alarm,**  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main to  herself, "  for  they  would  only  laugh.*' 
AVhile  Variey,  on  his  return  to  K  ,'  took 
care  to  look  very  pensive  and  lovelorn,  and  to 
let  every  one  know  that  he  had  been  wan- 
dering near  Roeelands  all  the  morning,  and 
had  seen  Mrs.  Castlemain;  adding,  with  a 
sigh,  "  What  a  fine  creature  she  is !  0  Hea-. 
yens !" 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  a  great 
struggle  with  herself,  whether  she  should 
take  her  usual  walk  or  not;  but  ashamed  of 
her  own  want  of  courage,  she  determined  to 
conquer  her  fears,  and  walk  through  the 
wood,  and  cross  a  field  to  visit  a  poor  neiprh- 
hour.  Variey,  meanwhile,  had  stationed  him- 
self in  his  old  place,  having  resolved,  if  Mrs. 
Castlemain  saw  him  and  was  alarmed,  to  dis- 
cover himself,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  hav- 
ing alarmed  her;  by  which  means,  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  and 
also  rendenng  her  a  service;  for  he  had 
seen  a  furious  bull  in  the  field,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  not  better  at  once 
watch  for  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  accost  her, 
in  order  to  warn  her  against  this  identical 
bull. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  meanwhile,  timidly  but 
rapidly  approached  the  spot  where  Variey 
stood,  and  again  she  saw  a  face;  on  which,  as 
before,  she  turned  about  and  fled.  But  Variey, 
according  to  his  previous  resolve,  immediately 
jumped  from  the  hedge  and  pursued  the  fleet 
Camilla,  in  order  to  assure  her  it  was  only  he ! 
little  suspecting  that  that  only  he  was  the  only 
person  of  whom  the  flying  lady  was  afraid, 
fhe  faster  she  ran  the  raster  Variey  pursued ; 
till  at  length,  unable  to  run  any  further,  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  nearly  fainting,  leaned  against  a 
tree,  and  Variey  stood  before  her  hat  m  hand, 
begging  leave  to  assure  her  that  it  was  he,  and 
no  evil-disposed  person,  whom  she  had  beheld, 
and  that  he  had  followed  her  to  assure  her  of 
her  safety,  and  to  warn  her  against  a  mad  bull 
that  was  in  the  field. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  only  bowed  and  trembled, 
for  she  was  conscious  of  being  afraid  of  a  mad 
something,  but  not  of  a  mad  bull ;  then,  with 
faltering  steps,  she  proceeded  towards  the 
house,  Variey  still  following. 

"  Might  I  presume,  madam,*'  said  he,  "  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  present  a 
little  petition  1**  taking  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
from  which  also  at  the  same  time  dropped  a 
German  flute— 

"  Bless  me  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  start- 
ing, for  she  thought  it  a  pistol.    But  Variey, 
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have  eTery  door  and  window  closed  and  bar- 
red directly." 

**  Dear  grandmother !  What  danger  can  you 
apprehend  t*' 

**  No  matter  what;  I  will  be  obeyed,  Miss 
Castlemain  ;'*  and  immediately  she  ordered 
every  window  and  door  to  be  fastened. 

**  I  suspect,*'  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
**  my  grandmother  thinks  it  is  Varley  come  to 
serenade  her!"  And  Emma  was  little  con- 
scious how  truly  she  spoke. 

The  flute  meanwhile  drew  nearer;  and  had 
Mrs.  Castlemain  been  a  catholic,  she  would 
hate  crossed  herself;  while  her  risible  alarm 
astonished  her  companions. 

**  Surely,  madam,  if  it  be  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proaching, it  comes  in  the  sweetest  shape  pos- 
sible, and  I  should  like  to  see  who  carries  iL" 

'^I  beg,  I  erUreat,  you  will  not  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  though 
reluctant  to  obey,  Mr.  Egerton^s  respect  in- 
sured his  obedience. 

The  flute  now  came  very  near,  and  then  the 
sound  appeared  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  at  length  it  ceas^.  But  when  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain had  retired  for  the  night  it  was  heard 
agrain ;  and  Emma  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  her  grandmother  had  not  forbidden  her  to 
peep  at  the  musician. 

**  But  I  conclude  that  you  recollect  her  pro- 
hibition, strange  as  it  was,  and  will  attend  to 
it,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  Certainly,"  returned  Emma.  "  I  am  in- 
capable of  being  so  base  as  to  do  behind  my 
grandmother's  back  what  I  should  not  dare  to 
do  in  her  presence."  Then,  listening  to  the 
flute  as  they  went,  which  was  now  evidently 
under  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  window,  who  slept 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  they  retired  to  their 
;  apartments  wondering  at  that  lady's  emotion 
I  and  commands,  and  suspecting  that  they  were 
;  occasioned  by  some  idle  or  well-grounded 
fear  of  her  young  admirer. 

Varley,  for  it  was  he,  having  played 

'*  How  imperfect  b  expression," 

and  other  love  ditties  under  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
window,  for  he  bad  contrived  to  find  out  which 
was  her  room,  retired,  resolved  to  come  again 
early  in  the  morning,  though  not  to  approach 
the  house ;  but  he  meant  to  awake  his  Juliet 
by  his  melting  strains,  and  perhaps  draw  her 
to  the  window.  Accordingly  he  came;  and 
as  he  foresaw,  he  soon  saw  a  curtain  gently 
drawn  aside  and  closed  again.  But  as  it  was 
partly  of  clear  muslin,  he  was  sure  that  he 
I  could  be  seen  through  it ;  and  immediately 
ceasing  to  play,  he  began  to  assume  despair- 
ing looks,  and  apostrophize  with  much  action 
the  house  that  contained  his  beloved ;  while, 
as  he  paced  the  banks  of  a  fine  piece  of  water 
opposite  Mrs.  Castlemain's  winoow,  he  seem- 
ed as  if  he  had  a  great  mind  to  throw  himself 
•  in,  to  the  terror  of  that  lady ;  who  now  being 
]  more  than  ever  convinced  that  be  was  insane, 


!  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  servant  to 
watch  him,  when  Varley,  feeling  hungry,  and 
having  had  no  breakfast,  thought  he  had  ex- 
hibited love  enough  for  one  morning,  and  went 
quickly  back  towards  the  town. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  now  began  to  think  se- 
riously of  consulting  Mr.  Egerton,  and  telling 
him  of  her  alarm ;  but  still  the  dread  of  ridi- 
cule prevailed,  and  she  remained  silent. 

*^  I  will  certainly  not  walk  in  the  woods  and 
lane  again,"  said  she  to  herself;  accordingly 
she  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
taking  a  book  with  her,  sat  down,  when  tired, 
in  a  sort  of  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  walk, 
surrounded  by  what  had  been  a  ha-ha,  but 
was  now  filled  with  water. 

But  what  can  escape  the  prying  eye  of 
lovet  Varley,  having  breakfasted,  and  till 
the  time  for  his  visit  to  the  wood  had  anived, 
had  gone  round  the  premises,  and  had  seen 
Mrs.  Castlemain  go  up  and  down  the  walk  in 
question,  and  then  seat  herself  in  the  summer- 
house. 

'•  What  an  opportunity,"  thought  he,  ••  to 
return  the  purse,  and  have  a  conversation  with 
her  in  that  sweet  spot !  besides  showing  my 
grace  and  agility  in  jumping  that  watery  bar- 
rier." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  reading  at  this  mo- 
ment the  '*  Victim  of  Magical  Delusion,"  and 
was  pitying  the  poor  man,  who,  like  herself, 
was  haunted  by  one  particular  person  and 
face ;  when  looking  up  she  saw  Varley,  who 
had  leaped  over  the  water,  standing  before 
her;  and  instantly  uttering  a  loud  scream, 
she  sprang  forward,  locked  this  door,  and  fell 
back  almost  insensible  in  her  chair.  The 
gardener  was,  however,  luckily  for  her,  and 
unluckily  for  poor  Varley,  very  near  at  hand  ; 
and  hearing  his  mistress  scream,  he  came  run- 
ning, arm^  with  his  spade. 

Varley,  who  stood  trembling  and  abashed 
at  sight  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  situation,  had 
added  to  the  strangeness  of  his  white  and 
green  hat,  and  his  pink  pantaloons,  a  branch 
of  May,  which  he  thought  would  give  him  a 
pastoral  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  had 
therefore  gathered  as  he  came  along,  and  put 
on  one  siae  of  his  hat.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  gardener  should  take  him 
for  a  sort  of  mad  Tom,  (every  village  having 
occasionally  its  mad  Tom  or  its  crazy  Betty,) 
and  liAing  up  his  spade,  he  desired  Varley  to 
go  away,  and  not  to  frighten  his  mistress. 

**  I  must  speak  to  her,  I  must  indeed,"  cried 
Varley. 

"  Not  you,  indeed,  poor  crazy  soul !" 

"  Crazy !    I  am  not  crazy. 

'  When  the  wind  *8  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from 
a  hemshaw,*  ** 

said  Varley.    •*  Nay,  let  me  speak  to  her." 

**  There,  there,  go  away  !  If  you  are  not  a 
little  wrong  in  the  head,  more  shame  for  you 
to  go  about  such  a  figure,  looking  like  a  Mist 
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Molly,  and  dreat  up  in  flowers.  But  who- 
soever you  be,  as  you  came  over  the  water, 
back  over  it  you  shall  go  again;  so  off  with 
you,  my  lad ;  you  shall  be  *  Charley  over  the 
water.' " 

In  vain  did  Varley  entreat  to  be  permitted 
to  go  out  by  some  path.  The  man  was  reso- 
lute, and  Varley  was  forced  to  attempt  the 
jump;  but  not  being  on  the  vantage  ground  as 
he  was  before,  he  could  not  effect  it,  and  he 
fell  into  the  water,  whence  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  contrived  to  scramble  up  on  the  other 
side.  However,  he  did  reach  the  land  at  last, 
but.  in  such  a  condition  that  he  was  glad  to 
hide  himself  all  day  in  the  adjoining  wood, 
and  not  return  to  K^»-,  till  it  was  auite 
dark,  lest  the  boys  in  the  streets  should  hoot 
at  him,  as  did  the  ploughmen  who  saw  him 
run  across  the  field,  and  pursued  him  with 
shouts  and  derision.  The  gardener,  mean- 
while, was  quite  vain  of  his  exploit ;  and  look- 
ing in  at  the  summer-house  window,  assured 
his  lady,  who  was  only  just  recovering  her 
senses,  that  the  poor  madman  was  gone,  and 
she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  There !"  thouffht  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  "  even 
the  servant  sees  the  poor  wretch  is  mad ;  and 
when  we  have  left  Itoselands  I  will  own  all 
that  has  passed,  and  make  Emma  and  Mr. 
Egerton  ashamed  of  their  obstinacy.'* 

That  evening  poor  Varley  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  excessively  chagrined  at  his  morning's 
expedition,  and  only  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  not  his  best  coat  on  when  he 
fell  in  the  water. 

The  next  morning  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  and  a  black 
hat;  and,  looking  like  other  people,  set  out  to 
put  in  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  now 
enabled  himself  to  realize. 

*'  Well,  my  alarms  are  now  almost  over," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  mentally  that  morning 
when  she  arose.    **  In  another  day  wo  leave 

K ,  and  it  is  only  giving  up  one  walk; 

and  I  will  take  a  drive  if  I  wish  for  air,  and 
then  I  shall  certainly  be  safe."  When,  there- 
fore, Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  set  out,  as  usual, 
for  one  of  their  long  rambles,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, instead  of  going  OHt,  sat  down  to  read 
in  her  library.  The  servants  had  just  brought 
in  the  luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
preparing  to  lay  down  her  book,  having  ordered 
the  carriage  round,  when  one  of  the  men  came 
in  and  told  her  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to 
inquire  for  Mr.  Egerton ;  but  that  hearing  he 
was  not  at  home,  he  had  requested  to  see  her. 

**To  see  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
turning  very  pale,  "  What  sort  of  looking 
man  is  he,  John  t" 

**  Oh,  he  is  a  queer-looking  gentleman,  mad- 
am ;  but  it  is  not  the  poor  man,  certainly,  that 
frightened  you  so  mych."  And  Mrs.  Uastle- 
main  had  just  desired  he  might  be  admitted, 
when,  introduced  by  another  servant,  in  walk- 
ed the  queer-looking  gentleman  in  the  shape 


of  Varley  himself;  while  John,  not  under- 
standing his  lady's  nods  and  winks  for  him  to  ^ 
stay  in  the  room,  retired,  shutting  the  door, 
after  him. 

At  first  Varley  only  bowed;  while  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  rendered  respectful  through  fear,  | 
courtesied  as  much  as  he  bowed.  At  length 
he  stammered  out  an  apology  for  having  un- 
intentionally alarmed  her  so  oflen,  and  she 
begged  him  to  make  no  apology.  He  then 
approached  her,  while  she  retreated  to  a  door 
behind  her,  and,  presenting  a  book  to  her,  beg- 
ged she  would  do  him  the  honour  of  giving  it 
to  Mr.  E^gerton,  he  bavin?  sent  to  London  for 
it,  in  order  to  show  it  to  that  gentleman ;  and 
as  it  was  a  very  scarce  work,  be  did  not  like 
to  leave  it  in  any  hands  but  hers.  He  then, 
with  a  deep  ai^fh,  and  a  look  of  such  love  that 
Mrs,  Castlemain  could  not  mistake  the  expres- 
sion, begged  leave  to  return  her  purse,  as  he 
had  had  no  other  petition  to  prefer  to  her  than 
one  in  the  success  of  whicn  his  heart  was 
much  interested ;  namely,  that  she  would  deign 
to  peruse  a  little  poetical  effusion,  presenting 
the  paper  as  he  spoke,  which  he  was  unable 
to  restrain.  And  Mrs.  Castlemain  took  it, 
begging  he  would  sit  down,  she  herself  still 
keeping  near  the  door,  and  exhibiting  evident 
emotion,  which  the  vain  boy  attributed  to  her 
consciousness  of  feelings  of  tenderness  to- 
wards him  which  she  was  ashamed  to  indulge. 

**  What  a  fine  piece  of  water  is  that  in  the 
park,  madam!"  said  Varley;  **and  it  looks 
so  calm,  so  tranquillizing,  that  a  man  forced 
to  endure  '  the  proud  one's  contumely,'  or  *  the 
pangs  of  despised  love,'  might  easily  be  tempt- 
ed to  plunge  into  its  silver  bosom,  and  forget 
his  woes  for  ever." 

**  Begin  his  woes  for  ever,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  *Mf  he  thinks  properly  of  the 
crime  of  suicide,  sir ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  look  at  that  water  again  with  any  plea- 
sure, if  a  fellow-creature  were  to  drown  him- 
self there."  Then  fancying  Varlev  looked 
very  wild,  she  got  up,  saying,  **  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  take  some  refreshment,  there  it 
is,  ready."  Then  opening  the  door,  she  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  next  room,  while 
the  delighted  Varley  seated  himself  at  the  ta- 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  escaped  from 
the  dreaded  presence  of  Varley,  she  called  the 
two  footmen,  and  desired  them  not  to  lose 
sight  of  that  gentleman,  (who  was  the  very 
man,  though  differently  dressed,  who  had 
alarmed  her  before,)  till  they  had  seen  him 
safe  out  of  the  grounds,  and  into  the  town  of 
K— - — ,  or  in  the  custody  of  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, for  she  had  reason  to  believe  he 
was  mad;  and  they  were  to  take  particular 
care  that  he  did  not  go  near  the  piece  of  wa- 
ter. The  servants  promised  to  obey  her  punc- 
tually ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  finding  the  coach 
at  the  door.  Jumped  in,  desiring  the  man  to 
drive  very  feat. 
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Varley,  meanwhile^  was  regBlin|[  himself 
much  at  bis  ease,  on  excellent  cold  pigeon-pie, 
flattering  himself  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
gone  to  read  his  yerses.  His  pride  too  was 
gratified  by  the  attendance  of  the  two  senrants, 
who,  seeing  his  rery  odd  iaoes  and  gesticula- 
tions, when,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  indulged  in  a  tender  reverie,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  deyerness  in  having  so 
well  introduced  himself  at  Roeelands,  kept 
looking  at  each  other  very  significantly,  as 
much  as  to  say,  **  Ay,  poor  man !  1  see  my 
mistress  was  right  !*' 

But  Varley  continued  eating  till  he  was 
ashamed  to  eat  any  longer.  Then,  beginning 
to  wonder  at  Mrs.  CastTemain's  long  absence, 
which  he  vainly  tried  to  flatter  himself  was 
owing  to  the  sweet  bashful  reluctance  she  felt 
to  re-«nter  the  room  after  having  perused  his 
verses,  he  asked  the  servants  if  dieir  lady  was 
particularly  engaged. 

*«My  lady,  sir!  Why,  she  is  gone  out; 
that  was  she  who  drove  away  just  now." 

**  Zounds !"  cried  Varley,  starting  up  with 
mortified  dismay ;  then,  with  a  theatrical  air, 
exclaiming, 

'  And  must  I  leave  thee,  Paradise  !* " 

hj  which  the  servants  thought  he  meant  the 
pigeon-pie,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  the  house,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
make  of  the  behaviour  of  its  mistress,  but 
satisfied  with  the  eclat,  as  he  thought  it,  of 
being  known  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, of  being  in  love  with  her,  and  of  having 
dared  to  hint  his  passion  to  her  in  verse.  Full 
of  these  thoughts,  which  made  him  sometimes 
jump,  dance,  and  bound  forward  as  he  walked, 
he  was  not  conscious  that  the  two  servants 
were  behind  him ;  and  when  he  was,  he  cer- 
tainly felt  no  small  surprise.  But  having  that 
happy  vanity  which  was  capable  of  converting 
every  thing  into  a  source  of  pride,  he  recol- 
lectod  that  there  were  gates  to  open  in  the 
park,  and  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  beinjp^  a  lady 
of  the  old  school,  she  had,  with  old-rasbioned 
politeness,  ordered  her  servants  to  open  the 
gates  for  him  —  and  so  they  did — oy  that 
means  confirming  his  suspicions.  But  nothing 
could  exceed  his  astonishment,  when,  as  he 
approached  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  above 
mentioned,  and  was  dancing  towards  its  brink 
to  look  at  some  swans,  the  two  servants  came 
op,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  and  told  him  he 
most  walk  along  the  path  willingly,  or  they 
must  make  him. 

**  Make  me!  make  me !  A  man  like  me  be 
controlled  by  two  impertinent  footmen  !*'  cried 
the  indignant  Varley. 

*•  Why,  look  ye,  sir,"  said  John;  "it  is  a 
good  thing  for  you  to  have  two  anybodies  to 
take  care  of  you;  and  as  to  your  calling 
names,  if  it  was  not  in  consideration  of  your 
infirmitieey  why,  we  *d  soon  cure  you  of  that 
fco." 


"My  infirmities !  rascals !  I  '11  go  and  com- 
plain to  your  mistress  of  your  insolence." 

"  Ay,  do,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  we  only 
obeyed  orders  in  not  letting  you  go  near  the 
water." 

"  Obeyed  orders !"  exclaimed  Varley ; 

* Man,  proud  maif, 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority '  " 


Then  recollecting  what  he  had  said  about 
drowning  himself,  and  his  gestures  as  if  he 
meant  to  do  it,  he  imputed  this  order  to  weak 
but  alarmed  tenderness,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  in  an  ecstasy,  exclaimed— 

"  I  see  what  Emma  meant  to  say, 
My  Varley,  live  for  me.*  " 

And  he  bounded  along  the  path  with  suck 
swiftness,  that  the  servants,  now  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  his  insanity,  could  hardly 
keep  him  in  sight.  But  at  this  moment  he 
met  two  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  who  each 
took  him  under  the  arm;  and  the  servants 
seeing  him  thus,  as  they  thought,  in  custody, 
and  being  now  long  out  of  the  grounds  of 
their  mistress,  returned  to  Roselands,  satisfied 
that  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary. 

When  Mrs.  Castlemain  returned  home,  she 
questioned  the  servants  relative  to  what  had 
passed,  and  received  from  them  an  account 
completely  corroborative  of  all  her  ideas  rela- 
tive to  Varley. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  herself, 
"  shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  tell  all  that  has  passed 
to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma,  and  triumph  in  my 
superior  penetration)  No,  I  dare  not;  for 
they  will  very  likely  still  assert  that  this 
youth  is  not  mad ;  and  that  I  can't  bear ;  for, 
if  not  mad,  his  pursuit  of  me  is  an  insult  not 
to  be  endured,  and  one  which  I  have  not  de- 
served. Had  I  painted  my  face,  and  gone 
about  half  undressed,  and  without  a  cap,  I 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  woman  of  intrigue, 
and  a  silly,  vain  boy  might  have  dared  to 
make  love  to  me;  but  for  a  woman  of  my  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  appearance  to  be  the 
object  of  a  pursuit  like  this!  —  No,  no,  'tis 
impossible;  I  must,  in  self-defence,  think 
the  poor  wretch  insane.  However,  1  will 
desire  my  servants  not  to  mention  what  has 
passed  to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma,  and  I  will 
be  equally  silent  myself."  Accordingly,  she 
only  said  when  they  returned,  **  Mr.  Varley 
has  been  here,  and  left  this  book  for  you ;' 
and,  seeing  an  arch  smile  on  the  lip  of  him 
and  Emma,  she  suddenly  left  the  room  to 
avoid  further  questions.  The  book  was  that 
evening  returned,  with  a  note  of  thanks  to 
Varley  from  Mr.  Egerton. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  for  London, 
having  given  the  town  of  K^»-  something  to 
talk  of  for  at  least  a  week.  One  pefson  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mra.  Castlemain 
were  privately  married;  another,  that  thej 
were  going  to  town  to  be  married;  a  thii  ' 
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that  Mrs.  Castlemain,  having  yainly  tried  to 
get  Mr.  Egerton  for  herself,  l^auae  he  was  in 
love  with  Emma,  and  not  willing  his  wealth 
should  go  out  of  her  family,  was  going  to 
sacrifice  that  beautiful  young  creature  to  that 
old  fellow  through  avarice.  Popkison  said, 
he  supposed  the  young  Parson  was  going  to 
get  ordained.  Mrs.  Evans  declared  it  made 
her  heart  ache  to  think  that  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Castlemain  had  so  little  regard  for  her  reputa- 
tion as  to  go  about  everywhere  with  that  Mr. 
Egerton,  especially  as  it  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected he  had  been  the  gallant  of  her  daugh- 
ter. But  this  she  took  care  never  to  say  in 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Vincent. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Emma,  •*  we  are  on  the 
road  to  this  boasted  metropolis.  But  do  you 
think,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  certainly  ad- 
mire the  style  of  life  and  the  society  which  I 
shall  meet  with  there  V* 

"  Not  at  first,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  "  You 
will  feci,  even  though  conscious  of  wealth, 
and  of  the  importance  which  wealth  gives, 
like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  like  an  atom  in 
creation,  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  im- 
mense crowd*  of  London,  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual. You  will  probably  wonder  at  first 
that  there  should  be  so  many  persons  in  the 
world  whom  you  neither  know  nor  are  known 
by ;  and  it  will  be  so  impossible  for  you  to 
believe  this  almost  mortifying  truth,  that,  as 
you  drive  along  the  busy  streets,  you  will 
fancy  at  every  turn  that  you  meet  some  one 
whom  you  have  seen  before ;  but  in  time  you 
will  form  so  many  acquaintances,  that  this 
illusion  of  your  fancy,  or  your  self-love,  will 
become  a  reality.  Admirers,  if  not  friends, 
will  soon  surround  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain*s  heiress  when  it  stops  at  a  shop  in 
Bond-street,  and  all  the  adulation  which  can 
attend  on  youth,  wealth,  and  I  will  venture  to 
add   beauty,  will  in  a  very  short  time,  my 

beloved   girl,   be  yours!     And ^"     Here 

Mr.  Eorerton  paused ;  for  Emma  suddenly 
leaned  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears ;  for  she  felt  how  con- 
temptible, how  valueless  would  be  to  her  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  that  of  one  being  whom  she  might 
never  behold  again ; 

" an  atom  to  creation,  yet  of  power 

To  hide  the  whole  creation  from  her.*' 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  both  un- 
derstood the  cause  of  her  tears,  but  delicately 
forbore  to  notice  them ;  and  at  length  Mr. 
Egerton  continued  thus  :  **  But  in  the  conver- 
sation of  flattering  men  and  flattering  women 
you  will  not  find  that  society  of  which  I  have 
so  ofVen  boasted ;  and  it  will  require  a  long 
residence  in  London  to  procure  an  entrance 
into  it.  It  will  soon  be  known  that  you  must 
be  an  ornament  to  a  ball-room,  or  any  assem- 
bly which  you  will  honour  with  your  presence. 
But  those  whom  good  taste  and  a  respect  for 


talent  lead  to  assemble  at  their  houses  parsons 
of  both  sexes  for  the  purposes  of  conversation* 
will  not  even  suspect,  perhaps,  that  a  young 
and  admired  woman  has  similar  tastes  with 
themselves,  and  had  rather  listen  in  modest 
silence  to  the  converse  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  learned,  an  unobserved,  though  not  unin- 
terested auditor,  than  shine  the  gazed  at 
meteor  of  a  ball-room,  or  form  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  crowd  in  a  fashionable  assembly. 
But  we  will  endeavour  to  teach  them  this,  and 
then,  I  trust,  my  dear  Emma  will  feel  how 
just  is  my  partiality  to  London  society." 

**  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  said  Emma ;  **  but 
at  any  rate  we  shall  have  gained  something ; 
we  shall  no  longer  be  forced  to  listen  to  dirty 
gossip,  to  stories  of  vice  and  folly,  which  of- 
ten have  no  foundation ;  and  as  no  one  in  this 
great  world  of  London  can  know  the  private 
concerns  of  his  neighbour,  because  in  London 
there  are  no  neighboorft— and  as  Mr.  D.  can- 
not speak  ill  of  Lady  S.  because  he  can*t  be 
sure  tnat  he  is  not  in  company  with  some  near 
relation  of  the  lady's,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
good  feelings  will  be  more  often  called  forth 
than  my  bad  ones,  during  my  cesidence  in  the 
great  city;  and  I  shall  scarcely  sleep  to-night 
for  ioy  at  thinking,  that  in  two  days  more  we 
shall  be  in  London." 

,  At  this  moment,  as  they  turned  up  a  hill, 
on  which  was  a  sort  of  seat  made  of  turf, 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
started  back  in  great  trepidation,  declaring 
that  there  was  the  madman  again,  and  more 
wild  than  ever,  for  he  was  using  violent  gesti- 
culations, and  even  in  the  carriage  she  felt 
afraid  of  him. 

**  My  dear  madam,  let  me  a98ure  you," 
cried  Mr.  Egerton,  **he  is  noi  mad,  poor 
youth !" 

'*  I  don*t  like  to  be  laughed  at,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

**  Nor  would  I  presume  to  laugh  at  you ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  this  ton-studying, 
affected,  poetical  boy  has  set  you  up  as  an  idol 
to  worship,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  is  stand- 
ing there  on  purpose  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  you." 

** Nonsense!" cried  Mrs.  Castlemain, throw- 
ing herself  back  in  the  carriage,  drawing  up 
the  glass  first;  while  Emma,  laughing  vio- 
lently, was  peeping  at  Varley  through  the 
front  windows.  The  truth  was,  that  he  had 
taken  this  early  walk,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  Mr.  Egerton  suspected,  of  endeavour- 
ing to  see  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  order  that  he 
might  write  a  sonnet  on  the  occasion,  and 
paint  to  his  companions  at  K—  the  elegant 
woe  he  had  experienced  ;  but  in  the  hope  that 
he  should  be  favoured  with  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  Egerton  to  call  on  the  family  in  London. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  coach  was  not 
even  in  sight  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  be  thouffht  he  might  as  well  amuse  away 
the  pangs  of  tender  expectation,  by  rehearsing 
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a  speech  which  he  was  going  to  make  at  a  de- 
bating society  in  London,  whither  he  was  soon 
to  return ;  and  thence  arose  the  .yehemence  of 
gesticulation  which  Mrs.  Castleroain  beheld. 
When  the  coach  drew  near,  Varley  toolc  ofl* 
bis  hat;  and  while  it  passed  him,  he  made  a 
most  obseauious  bow,  but  rainly  tried  to  be- 
hold the  object  of  his  passion.  Greatly  also 
was  he  discomforted  by  receiving  only  a  cold 
bow  from  Mr.  Egerton,  instead  of  the  expected 
invitation,  while  his  countenance  and  affecta- 
tion had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  risible 
muscles  even  of  Mr.  Elgerton,  which  were  so 
rarely  acted  upon ;  an  effect  which  was  not  at 
all  counteracted  by  a  **  Let  me  tell  you,  this 
is  mighty  di$agreeabU^'*^  and  *^  I  am  very  glad 

we  have  left  K ,*'  from  the  incensed  Mrs. 

Castlemain. 

They  little  suspected,  nor  eVen  did  Varley 
himself,  the  mortification  that  awaited  him  on 
his  return  to  K^^- ;  a  mortification  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  not  having  received  an  in- 
vitation to  call  on  Mr.  Egerton  in  town,  nor 
even  a  ^cious  smile  and  bow  of  adieu  from 
the  divine  widow,  in  return  for  his  elegant 
verses. 

Popkison  was  riding  along  the  road  to 
Roseiands,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ser- 
vants of  Mrs.  Castleroain  were  following  Var- 
ley; and  from  a  hill  commanding  the  park, 
he  saw  Varley*s  approach  to  the  water,  and 
the  singular  conduct  of  the  men  in  conse- 
quence of  iL  ^*  This  is  very  strange,*'  thought 
Popkison ;  and  soon  after  seeing  Varley  run- 
ning along  the  footway  to  the  town,  while  the 
men  turned  back  towards  Roseiands,  he  clap- 
ped spurs  to  his  horse ;  and  being  of  a  very 
inquisitive,  as  well  as  malevolent  and  gossip- 
ing spirit,  he  rode  after  the  men,  and  began 
questioning  them  relative  to  what  he  bad 
seen.  Delighted  to  tell  all  they  knew  on  the 
subject,  and  proud,  not  only  of  their  valour  in 
taking  charge  of  a  madman,  but  also  of  their 
spirited  humanity  in  having  dared  to  oppose 
him  in  order  to  save  his  life,  they  tola  him 
every  thing  he  asked,  calling  Varley  **  the 
poor  distracted  creature  !*'  thereby  gratifying 
Fopkison*8  most  favourite  propensities  so 
much,  that  he  sincerely  regretted  that  an  in- 
dispensable engagement  to  dine  in  the  coun- 
try that  day,  prevented  him  from  going  back 

to  K to  tell  this  story,  and  raise  a  laugh 

at  Varley*s  expense.  But  this  benevolent  in- 
dulgence he  was  forced  to  put  off  till  the 
evening  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  he  knew 
he  was  to  meet  Varley  at  a  rout ;  and  he  en- 
tered the  room  just  as  the  poor  young  man 
was  haranguing  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  beauties  of  Roseiands,  ana  on 
the  excellent  pigeon-pie  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
main's  cook  made;  having  4>efore  informed 
the  company,  in  order  to  give  them  an  idea 
bow  intimate  he  was  already  become  with  the 
family,  that  he  had  seen  them  that  morning 
also. 


gni 
did 


**So!"  said  Popkison  with  a  malevolent 
*n,  **Mrs.  Castlemain  gave  you  cold  pie. 


id  shel  I  wonder  she  did  not  give  you  cold 
pudding  to  settle  your  love,  or  rather  your 
brain." 

^*My  brain,  sir!  Do  you  think  that  wants 
settling  r* 

**Not  I;  but  no  doubt  Mrs.  Castlemain 
does.  So  she  sent  her  two  servants  home 
with  you !" 

**Home!  No— only  to  open  the  gates  for 
me." 

^*  But  would  not  one  have  done  as  well  1" 

**Yes,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
tpeetful;  and  persons  of  ancient  families  are 
always  remarkable  for  carrying  good  breeding 
and  ceremony  even  to  a  fault." 

*•  But  where  was  the  servants'  good  breed- 
ing, I  wonder,  when  they  intUted  on  your  not 
walking  hy  the  water's  side  1" 

**  Amaxmg !  How  should  you  know  that !" 
replied  Varley,  too  much  thrown  off  his  guard 
to  deny  it. 

'*  No  matter  how  I  know  it,  —  is  it  not  a 
factl" 

**  Yes ;  but  a  fact  of  so  delightful  a  nature, 
and  originating  from  so  charming  a  cause! 
Excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  explain  myself." 

**  What 's  all  this  nonsensical  rhapsody, 
Varley  1"  replied  Popkison,  "I  shall  begin 
to  think  Mrs.  Castlemain's  idea  was  right." 
Then  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  but 
the  shame  and  agony  of  poor  Varley,  he  re- 
lated all  he  had  heard  from  the  servants,  and 
even  mimicked  Varley  while  eating  and  walk- 
ing, as  the  servants  themselves  had  mimicked 
him, — till  the  mortified  and  self-adoring  Var- 
ley left  the  house  in  a  rage.  And  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  ridicule  which  he  knew  would 
continue  to  be  his  portion,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  coach  that  very  night,  having  told  his 
friends  he  was  summoned  away  on  business; 
and  having  crossed  the  country  to  a  friend's 
house,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Windsor  road,  be  stayed  there  one  night,  and 
proceeded  to  town  on  top  of  a  stage-coach,  the 
day  our  travellers  anived  at  most  elegant  apart- 
ments provided  for  them  in  the  best  part  of 
Piccadilly. 

But  to  return  to  them ;  at  length,  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey,  the  distant  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  burst  on  their  sight,  and  pro- 
claimed their  approach  to  the  metropoliA. 

^*  Now  then  I  shall  soon  see  the  good  Or- 
wells !"  exclaimed  Emma.  **  Oh  !  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  ihtm^  how  glad  they  will  be 
to  see  mt^  the  poor  little  babe  whom  " 
Here  a  look  from  Mr.  Egerton  broke  off  her 
discourse ;  for  the  gloom  that  had  during  the 
whole  day  been  evidently  gathering  on  the 
brow  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  now  burst  into  a 
convulsive  fit  of  sobbing,  which  both  alarmed 
and  affected  her  affectionate  companions.  Yes, 
they  were  approaching  the  metropolis,  that 
place  where  her  discarded  daughter,  with  tb« 
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lovely  girl  who  sat  beside  her  in  her  arms, 
was  about  to  commit  the  crimes  of  sel^mur- 
der  and  infanticide,  in  consequence  of  her  un- 
relentingr  eeveritv ;  and  she  was  also  about  to 
behold,  humbled  and  conscience-stricken  to 
behold,  the  benevolent  beings,  the  good  Sa- 
maritans, who  had  poured  oil  and  wine  into 
the  wounds  which  she  had  made,  and  had 
proved  more  truly  parents  to  her  child  than 
she  herself  had  been ! 

**  But  you  are  spared  to  me,  and  I  trust  I 
have  done  my  duty  to  you,*'  she  at  length  ar- 
ticulated, catching  Emma  convulsively  to  her 
bosom. 

**  You  have  done  your  duty  by  ns,  and  by 
the  Orwells  too,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Mr. 
Egerton  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice,  **  and 
would  have  done  so  by  your  daughter,  but  for 
the  representations  of  a  villain.*' 

I* A  villain!"  echoed  Emma,  turning  pale 
with  painful  emotion,  for  that  villain  S\e  re- 
membered was  the  man  who  gave  her  birth. 
**  Alas  !"  thought  Emma,  whose  moumfbl  re- 
eollections  *and  blighted  prospects  in  love' 
had  been,  unknown  to  herself,  dissipated  for 
some  hours  by  the  consciousness  of  the  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  she  was  going 
to  be  introduced  into  fashionable  life,  and  who 
was  feeling  the  advantages  attending  on  being 
young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  an  heir- 
ess,— "alas!  how  many,  perhaps,  are  the 
drawbacks  on  the  apparently  most  brilliant 
situation,  could  one  nut  commune  with  the 
closely  veiled  heart!  Who  will  suspect, 
while  I  am  smiling  amidst  the  glittering 
crowds  of  London,  £at  I  know  my  fath^t  to 
be  a  villain,  and  that  I  feel  in  the  secret  recess 
of  my  heart  all  the  torments  of  a  virtuous  but 
hopeless  passion  t" 

Mr.  Egerton  observed  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  directed  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
Highgate  Hill  and  the  surrounding  country. 
And  soon  the  everywhere  increasing  prom- 
ises of  an  approaching  London,  the  regularly 
built  rows  or  houses  stretching  on  every  side, 
bearing  the  pompous  names  of  Paradise-Row, 
Paragon-Place,  Phenix-Terrace,  by  awaken- 
ing a  new  train  of  ideas  in  her  mind,  weaken- 
ed the  force  of  old  and  painful  associations,  and 
substituted  in  their  steed  a  variety  of  new  and 
pleasant  ones. 

At  about  three  in  the  afVemoon  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,— not  without 
Emma's  having,  as  Mr.  Egerton  predicted,  se- 
veral times  fallen  into  the  error  of^faneying  she 
saw  persons  whom  she  knew;  while  Mre. 
Castlemain  beheld,  in  the  brilliant  scene  of 
wealth  and  business  and  existence  around  her, 
nothing  but  that  London  where  her  daughter 
had  suffered,  and  where  she  had  nearly  died 
the  death  of  the  despairing.  Her  feelings 
therefore  in  consequence  of  this  remembrance 
were  indeed  insupportable;  and  as  soon  as 
she  alighted,  she  retired  into  her  own  apartp 


ment,  unable  even  to  bear  to  witness  the  de« 
light  of  Emma  at  the  novelty  and  splendour 
of  every  thing  which  she  beheld  from  the 
windows. 

**How  much  more  interesting,  my  dear 
Emma,  would  this  scene,  pleasant  as  it  is,  b^ 
come  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  **  if  I  could 
tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  you  see  standing  in  groups  near  the 
windows,  or  lounging  up  and  down  the  street! 
for  among  the  throng  are  probably  men  of  rank 
without  name,  and  men  of  name  without  rank, 
generals  and  admirals,  who  have  fought  and 
bled  for  their  country,  and  oratora  who  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  her  interests  in  the 
senate.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  some  fashion- 
able poet,  whose  works  have  delighted  you, 
is  passing  under  the  window,  or  some  distin- 
guished pleader,  whose  eloquence,  even  in 
newspaper  reports,  has  aroused  your  feelings 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  innocence." 

•*How  tantalizmg,"  cried  Emma,  *«and 
how  mortifying  it  is  to  think,  that  of  so  many 
well-known  pereons  I  know  not  one !" 

At  this  moment  a  stage-coach  passed  ;  and 
seated  on  the  top  of  it,  though  muffled  up,  as 
it  were,  Emma  oeheld  and  recognised  Varley, 
who,  with  laudable  economy,  was  contented 
to  be  an  outside  passenger  to  the  great  city, 
whither  he  was  hastening  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  the  exertion  of  his  mdustry  and  talents. 
Immediately  Emma,  being  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  face  that 
she  knew,  exclaimed  **It  is  Mr.  Varley!" 
kissing  her  hand  in  even  delighted  recognition ; 
while  poor  Varley,  mortified  at  being  known 
in  such  a  situation,  and  too  angry  with  Mrs. 
Castlemain  to  wish  to  be  recognised  hj  any 
of  her  family,  turned  away  his  head  without 
noticing  her  salute,  in  hopes  by  so  doing  she 
would  imagine  she  had  mistaken  some  one  for 
him. 

"It  certainly  fuot  Varh^y,"  said  Mr.  Egep- 
ton.  "The  foolish  young  man  would  not  re- 
turn the  bow,  because  he  is  evidently  ashamed 
of  what  he  ought  to  be  proud  of,  namely,  the 
virtue  of  squaring  his  expenses  to  his  eireum- 
stances.'* 

"He  is  certainly  following  my  grandmo- 
ther," said  Emma,  laughing,  "  but  1  will  not 
tell  her  of  his  arrival  for  fear  of  alarming  her." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  violent  crash 
and  loud  screams,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow, they  saw  that  owing  to  a  hole  in  the 
street  the  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  poor 
Varley  precipitated  from  his  elevated  station 
into  the  kennel.  The  first  impulse  of  Emma 
was  to  run  out  herself,  end  inauire  if  any  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  But  Mr.  Egerton  pre- 
vented her;  nor  did  he  go  himself,  as  he  saw 
that  the  only  inside  passenger  was  taken  out 
unhurt;  and  he  soon  beheld  Varley  on  his  feet, 
evidently  suffering  no  inconvenience  but  that 
of  being  covered  with  mud.  « 

"  But  surely,  sir,"  said  Emma,  "  it  would 
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be  only  kind  in  yon  to  ask  Mr.  Varley  toeome 
in  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  after  bis  fright  T' 

"  No,  my  dear  girl,"  he  replied.  **  1  sus- 
pect, from  Varley 's  manner,  that  it  would  be 
very  unkind ;  for  his  self-love  would  be  more 
wounded  by  the  conviction  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed his  distress,  than  by  our  desire  to  com- 
fort him  under  it;  and  I  dare  say  the  foolish 
boy  is  more  mortified  at  the  possibility  of  our 
having  seen  him  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and 
thence  precipitated  into  the  dirt,  than  he  would 
have  been  had  we  seen  him  reeling  home  from 
a  tavern  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  Such  are  the 
false  estimates  of  good  and  evil  appearance, 
which  we  all  in  our  turns  make.'*  Fhey  now 
saw  a  fat,  vulgar,  loosely  and  dirtily  dressed 
woman  run  across  the  street,  who  going  up  to 
Varley  with  open  arms,  exclaimed  wi£  loud 
sobs  and  many  tears,  **  Oh !  my  dear  Billy ! 
my  dear  Billy !  are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt, 
my  Billy !  my  poor  dear  child !" 

It  was  Varley's  mother,  who  expecting  his 
arrival,  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  had  seen 
the  accident  happen  before  she  had  reached 
near  enough  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  damage 
that  had  ensued. 

It  was  not  in  the  natnre  of  Emma  or  Mr. 
Egerton  to  experience  any  thing  but  respect 
ami  sympathy  for  the  fears  of  a  mother  for  the 
safety  or  a  Jarling  son,  however  ridiculoosly 
expressed ;  and  at  first  even  the  populace  re- 
spected her  alarm.  But  knowing  it  to  be 
groundless,  and  poor  dear  Billy  wholly  unhurt, 
they  could  not  survey  without  excessive  lauefa- 
ter,  the  endeavours  of  Mrs.  Varley  to  clean  her 
son;  who,  taking  firom  her  pocket  a  handker- 
chief begrimed  with  snufi*,  wiped  the  poor 
youth's  face  with  it  so  elaborately,  that  it  was 
streaked  firom  one  end  to  the  other;  and  the 
Sight  produced  such  excessive  mirth  in  the 
specutors,  that  Varley,  sospectirig  the  Rose- 
land  family  were  witnesses  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, broke  from  his  poor  mother's  grasp,  and 
running  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
twinkling;  while  he  from  that  time  cherished 
a  spite  a^ittst  them,  which  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  indulging. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  history  of 
men,  and  even  of  kingdoms,  how  often  the 
destiny  and  the  most  important  event  in  the 
lives  of  both,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  most 
apparently  trifling  and  insignificant  of  events. 

While  watching  the  motions  of  the  discom- 
fited bean,  neither  Emma  nor  Mr.  E!gerton  was 
conscious  of  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of 
the  former  had  had  on  the  gay  crowd  between 
them;  but  when  Varley  had  disappeared, 
E!mroa  blushed  with  confusion,  at  finding  her^ 
self  the  object  of  universal  attsntion,  while 
many  glasses  were  levelled  at  her,  and  some 
gentlemen  absolutely  stopped  in  order  to  gaze 
more  at  their  ease  at  the  new  and  beautiful  face 
before  tbem. 

E^ma  instantly  drew  back,  sorry  to  find 
her  indiscretion  bad  deprived  her  of  the  plea- 


sure which  she  derived  from  watching  the 
passers-by,  as  she  saw  several  persons  pass 
and  repass  evidently  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  again ;  for,  whatever  satisfjeiction  her  vanity 
might  derive  from  this  tribute  to  her  charms, 
it  was  dearly  purchased,  she  thought,  by  being 
forced  to  forego  that  of  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. But  anier  all  this  was  a  heartless  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  mere  gratification  of  the  eyes  and 
the  curiosity.  A  dearer  and  a  more  respects 
able  one  awaited  her  the  next  day,  as  every 
feeling  most  near  to  her  heart  decided  her  to 
pay  her  first  visit  to  the  Orwells. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  assembled  at 
the  breakfast-table,  Emma  proposed  going  at 
eleven  o'clock  to  call  on  the  Orwells. 

**  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  starting,  and  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

**  Not  in  too  great  a  hurry  surely,  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Egerton,  *'  to  see  persons  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much !" 

^'Well,  well,"  she  returned  with  a  deep 
sigh,  **  but  you  had  better  send  them  word  that 
you  are  coming." 

**  They  know  it  already ;  I  never  like  what 
are  called  agrreeable  surprises ;  I  think  that  by 
depriving  persons  of  anticipations  of  pleasure, 
one  robs  them  of  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
itself;  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Orwells  last 
night  to  announce  our  visit  to-day." 

**  I  think  you  might  have  consulted  me  first," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  angrily;  **but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  insist  on  my  going  with 
you." 

•*  Certainly  not,  though  we  shall  regret  your 
absence ;  but  why,  dear  madam,  should  yon 
not  go  1" 

**  Oh  !  because — ^because  it  will  be  for  many 
reasons  a  painful  visit  to  me." 

••  Then  get  it  over." 

**  Besides,  the  Orwells  don't  wish  to  see 
me. 

**  Not  to  see  yoo !  Not  to  see  their  bene- 
factress !" 

«*  Their  benefactress !    Oh,  Mr.  Egerton !" 

**  Yes,  madam,  their  benefactress.  My  dear 
lady,  why  will  you  always  dwell  on  ^our  past 
and  rppented  errors,  and  forget  the  virtues  by 
which  you  have  made  such  honourable  atone- 
ment! The  Orwells  owe  you  fnticA,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  accompany  us." 

**  Do  you  think  so  1"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
in  a  gentler  tone,  soothed  and  encouraged  by 
this  speech ;  and  on  Emma's  tenderly  approach- 
ing her,  and  begging  her  to  go  with  them,  she 
consented,  and  as  soon  as  the  carriage  came 
to  the  door,  they  got  in  and  drove  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Orwell. 

It  was  in  a  small  street  in  Kensington,  and 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wide 
field,  while  the  back-windows  commanded  the 
well-cultivated  country  adjoining.  This  house, 
furniture  and  all,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Castl*- 
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main,  who  accompanied  it  by  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  a  handsome  annuity  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orwell  for  their  Joint  lives,  sufficiently  large 
for  them  to  crive  up  half  the  produce  of  their 
business  to  their  nephew,  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  comparatiTely  country  air ;  while,  as 
they  gazed  with  ever-new  delight  on  the  com- 
forts that  surrounded  them  in  their  new  habita- 
tion, their  grateful  and  conscious  hearts  whis- 
pered, **  All  these  are  the  reward  of  an  act  of 
Kindness  to  a  suffering  and  friendless  fellow- 
creature  !" 

The  Orwells,  as  soon  as  the  church-clock 
struck  eleven,  began  to  count  the  moments 
which  must  still  intervene  before  they  beheld 
their  anxioujsly-expected  guests;  while  Mrs. 
Orwell  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  time  by 
calling  the  maid  again  and  again  to  rub  the 
mahogany  tables,  —  being  never  satisfied  with 
their  brightness,  so  eager  was  she  to  show 
Mrs.  CasUemain  the  care  she  took  of  the  furni- 
ture which  she  had  bestowed.  Mr.  Orwell, 
nnable  to  sit  still,  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  door ;  and  Mrs.  Orwell  had  stroked  down 
her  bustling  because  clear-starched  muslin 
apron,  at  least  twenty' times,  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  carriage,  before  the 
expected  party  arrived. 

**  I  wonder  who  the  child  is  like,  my  dear,*' 
said  she,  joining  her  husband  in  his  walk. 

**  The  child !  You  forget,  old  woman,  that 
the  child  is  now  a  young  lady." 

**  True,  true ;  but  I  think  I  see  her  now  as 
when — "  Here  affecting  recollections  made 
emotion  break  off  her  speech  ;  and  the  old 
man,  equally  affected,  spoke  not,  but  pressed 
her  arm,  which  was  locked  in  his. 

**  I  wonder  whether  she  is  like  the  drawings 
we  have  of  her,"  resumed  Mrs.  Orwell ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  Emma  was 
now  indeed  a  woman  grown,  her  idea  of  her 
could  not  get  beyond  those  drawings,  and  she 
clothed  the  image  of  Emma  in  the  childish 
form  which  they  exhibited. 

The  expected  visitants,  meanwhile,  were 
not  without  their  agitations.  Mr.  Egerton 
was  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  agitation ;  but  in  Emma*s  he  parti- 
cipated, for  it  was  the  flutter  of  joyful  sensi- 
bility. She  was  to  see  the  preservers  of  her  and 
her  mother's  life !  and  the  tear  that  trembled  in 
her  eye,  was  one  of  grateful  pleasure.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  the  little  gate  which 
opened  into  the  small  garden  leading  to  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Orwell  had  intended  to 
await  her  guests ;  but  as  soon  as  the  coach 
was  drawing  up,  overcome  with  trepidation, 
she  hastened  back  into  the  parlour,  and, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  began  to  set 
the  chairs  and  wipe  down  the  table  with  her 
handkerchief.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Orwell  stood 
bowing  at  the  door.  Mr.  Egerton  got  out 
first,  and  seizing  the  old  man's  hand,  pro- 
nounced,  *'God  bless  you,  sir!"  with  such 


earnestness  of  feeling,  that  he  took  from  Mr. 
Orwell  the  power  of  replying. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  then,  leaning  on  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, tottered  into  the  house ;  and  Emma  bound- 
ed out  after  her ;  while  Mr.  Orwell  followed, 
raising  his  eyes  in  pious  thankfulness  for 
having  been  allowed  to  save  the  life  of  such  a 
creature.  Mrs.  Orwell  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
parlour  to  courtesy  if  not  to  speak  her  wel- 
come. But  Mrs.  Castlemain  aid  not  notice 
her;  she  rushed  past  her,  and  throwing  he> 
self  on  the  sofa,  hid  her  fiice  with  her  hands. 

«« Shall  I  ffet  the  lady  anything?"  said  Mrs. 
Orwell  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

**No;  you  had  better  take  no  notice  of 
her,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice;  and  Mrs. 
Orwell  turned  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  look 
at  Emma. 

** Bless  me!"  cried  she,  **is  it  possible! 
Can  that  fine  young  lady  be—*' 

**  It  is  the  child  whom-»"  replied  Emma ; 
she  could  say  no  more,  but  gracefully  throw' 
ing  herself  into  the  extendi  arms  of  Mrs, 
Orwell,  she  sobbed  out  her  thanks  on  her 
shoulder ;  and  Mr.  Egerton,  seizing  Mrs.  Or- 
well's hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips  as  respect- 
fully as  he  would  have  done  that  of  an  empress, 

**  But  where  is  Mr.  Orwell  V  said  Emma 
recovering  herself;  while  the  old  man,  wiping 
a  tear  from  his  eyes,  came  forward  and  affec- 
tionately saluted  the  wet  and  glowing  cheek 
which  Emma  presented  to  him. 

**  This  is  a  proud  day  for  you  both,*'  said 
Mr.  Egerton,  as  he  and  Emma  seated  them- 
selves on  the  offered  chaiis. 

**  Yes,"  observed  Emma,  *'  it  most  give 
you  great  pleasure  to  see  one  who  owes  you 
so  much." 

'*  But  I  am  the  person  the  most  obliged," 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain  uncovering  her  face, 
**  and  I-^I  cannot  even  articulate  one  thank." 

**  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  *'  it  is  for  us 
to  thank  you !  Look  round !  all  the  comforts 
we  enjoy  are,  vou  well  know,  the  gifl  of  your 
benevolence  !'* 

'*  Say  rather  of  my  Aro/t'/tiie,"  she  resumed, 
*'  for  obligations  whicli  I  can  never  sufficiently 
repay.  Let  me,'*  she  added,  taking  a  hand  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell,  *Met  me  clasp  in 
mine  the  hands  of  the  preservers  o^**  and  as 
she  pressed  their  tremoling  hands,  she  bowed 
her  head  on  them  with  the  humility  of  a  con- 
trite spirit. 

'*  You  have  a  very  pleasant  house  here," 
said  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  Yes,  indeed,*'  replied  both  at  once ;  «« and 
I  am  sure,"  continued  Mr.  Orwell,  *nhat 
coming  to  it  has  lengthened  both  our  lives.** 

*'  God  be  praised  !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  bowing  to  the 
gratifi^  Orwells.  Soon  afler,  as  she  followed 
8ie  eyes  of  Emma  towards  some  drawings 
which  decorated  the  room,  she  saw  enough  to 
convince  her  those  drawings  were  by  Agatha  i 
and  the  again  hid  her  &ce  in  her  handkerchief. 
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"  But  why  is  there  no  drawing  here  T^  Baid 
Emma,  pointing  to  a  vacant  space  over  the 
chimney-piece.  '*  If  yoa  have  not  one  large 
enoQgh  for  that  place,  I  will  give  yoa  one  of 
mine." 

'*  I  shoald  rejoice  to  have  it,*'  said  Mrs.  Or- 
well, ••  but " 

**  My  dear,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Orwell  hasti- 
ly, ^^iome  other  time^  not  now,  we  will  ex- 
plain." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  at  this  moment  raised  her 
head ;  and  seeing  by  the  nails  in  the  wall  that 
a  drawing  or  picture  had  once  hung  in  that 
place,  suspected  the  truth,  and  desired  to  know 
whether  a  picture  or  drawing  had  not  for  some 
particular  reason  been  removed. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  «•  one 
which  we  thought  it  might  give  you  pain  to 
see." 

**No  matter,"  rejoined  Mre.  Castlemain 
with  quickness,  ''  I  would  rather  you  should 
inflict  pain  on  me  than  not;" — and  Mrs.  Or- 
well brought  in  the  drawing.  It  was  a  col- 
oared  drawing  representing  Aire.  Orwell  with 
Emma  pale  and  dying  on  her  lap ;  while  Aea- 
tha,  on  her  knees  beside  her,  was  awaiting 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  look  of  wild  an- 

Siish  the  effect  of  the  nutriment  which  Mre. 
rwell  was  going  to  convey  into  the  infant's 
month. 

*«  It  is  very  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with 
a  quivering  lip. 

**It  is  like,  indeed!"  said  Emma,  gazing 
wistfully  on  the  beloved  face  of  her  unhappy 
mother. 

*'  It  is  not  like  my  child  as  /  knew  her !" 
exclaimed  Mre.  Castlemain  wildly,  and  falling 
back  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony  almost  too  great 
to  bear. 

^*  I  would  not  be  that  poor  lady  for  all  the 
world  !"    thought  Mrs.  Orwell  ;•»**  my  poor 

Mary  died  in  my  arms! Sir,  sir,"  said 

Mre.  Orwell,  affectionately  pressing  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  arm,  **  were  not  you  the  genUeman  who 
were  with " 

••  We  will  talk  of  those  things  another  time, 
my  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Mr.  Egerton; 
then  approaching  Mre.  Castlemain,  he  asked 
her  if  she  had  not  better  return  home ;  to  which 
proposal  she  thankfully  assented;  and  Mr. 
Egerton  having  put  her  into  her  carriage,  and 
well  knowing  she  would  prefer  solitude  to 
company,  desired  the  carriage  to  return  for 
them  as  soon  as  it  had  set  down  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

••  Now,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Esrerton, 
••  I  will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know."  And 
Emma,  as  well  as  the  Orwells,  listened  with 
eager  interest  to  the  description  of  Agatha's 
last  illness  and  death,  ana  the  journey  Mr. 
Egerton  took  with  his  orphan  charge ;  while 
ever  and  anon  the  deeply  interested  old  couple 
interrupted  him  with  exclamations  of  **  Dear 
child !  poor  little  girl !"  then  turning  to  gaze 
with  pleasure  almost  amounting  to  rapture  on 


the  lovely  and  expressive  face  of  the  being 
whom  they  had  been  the  means  of  preserving. 

Almost  daily  did  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton 
visit  the  Orwells;  and  Mre.  Castlemain  too 
very  often  forced  herself  to  call  on  them ;  but 
she  was  never  easy  in  their  presence,  and  was 
also  conscious  that,  however  gratefully  they 
felt  towards  her  as  their  benefactress,  a  chill 
came  over  their  feelings  when  they  thought  of 
her  as  the  unforgiving  mother  of  Agatha;  and 
at  such  times  she  coald  not  help  recollecting, 
that  in  Agatha's  narrative  she  had  hereelf  con- 
trasted with  her  own  mother's  condact  the 
benevolence  of  these  strangere.  But  to  the 
pleasure  which  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  de- 
rived from  being  with  these  good  old  people 
there  was  no  drawback,  and  many  a  day  did 
Emma  spend  with  them  alone ;  for  she  thought 
that  they  had  a  right  to  some  hours  of  that 
existence  which  they  had  preserved ;  and  the 
joy  that  sparkled  in  their  countenance  when- 
ever she  appeared,  gave  her  more  heartfelt  sat- 
isfaction than  the  homage  paid  her  by  admir- 
ing crowds.  They  were  more  at  ease  with 
Emma  than  they  had  ever  been  with  her  mo- 
ther; for  she  united  to  the  dignity  of  Agatha 
a  degree  of  flrracioosness  and  playfulness  of 
manner  wholly  unknown  to  her;  and  never 
once  were  the  Orwells  reminded  by  Emma's 
mannera,  though  they  had  often  been  by  Aga- 
tha's, that  there  was  any  difference  between 
them  in  rank  and  situation. 

But  the  pleasure  which  Emma  derived  from 
visiting  the  Orwells  was  not  wholly  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  duty  fulfilled.  They  had  in- 
formed her  that  a  very  handsome  yQung  man 
had  called  on  them  a  few  months  preceding 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  told  them  that 
he  came  to  see  them,  from  the  respect  their 
conduct  to  Mre.  Dan  vera  and  her  child  had 
excited  in  him ;  and  that  having  stayed  with 
them  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  he 
had  informed  them  that  he  knew  Mre.  and 
Miss  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had 
taken  his  leave  without  letting  them  know  his 
name  or  place  of  abode.  But  Emma  was  at 
no  loss  to  discover  who  this  visitant  to  the 
Orwells  was ;  and  the  consciousness  that  St. 
Aubyn,  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  interest  he 
still  felt  in  her,  had  been  at  that  house,  bad 
sat  in  that  apartment,  and  had  convened  with 
the  ownere  of  it,  gave  a  degree  of  charm  in 
her  eyes  to  them  and  to  their  residence,  which 
other  feelings,  though  very  powerful,  could 
not  alone  have  bestowed. 

Emma  ofVen  recollected  that  Mr.  Orwell 
had  once  been  opulent,  and  had  probably  been 
no  stranger  to  the  luxuries  which  opulence 
bestows ;  she  therefore  could  not  rest  till  she 
had  seen  his  old  age  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  enjoyments  which  his  youth  had  known. 

«*I  wonder  whether  he  ever  kept  a  close 
carriage  1"  thought  Emma;  and  she  contrived 
to  find  out  that  he  had  not,  but  that  for  many 
yeare  he  had  had  a  one-horse  chair,  in  which 
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he  used  to  drive  hb  mother.  This  intelligence, 
and  her  wishes  in  consequence  of  it,  were  im- 
mediately made  known  to  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
joyfully  undertook  to  purchase  a  low-built 
open  chaise,  and  a  steady  horse  to  draw  it ; 
while  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  dis- 
puted which  of  them  should  defray  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  this  new  appendage  to  the 
establishment  of  the  old  couple.  But  at  length 
Mr.  Egerton  carried  his  point;  and  till  Emma 
came  of  age,  and  had  an  allowance  of  her 
own,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Egerton  should 
be  at  all  the  charges  incident  to  this  gift. 

*'  Dear  me !  see  what  a  pretty  little  carriage 
has  stopped  at  our  door!'*  said  Mrs.  Orwell  to 
her  husband,  when  Emma,  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  day  with  them,  was  standing  by  her 
side  at  the  window. 

^  A  pretty  carriage,  indeed  !**  replied  he ;  * 
wonder  whose  it  can  be ;  for  see,  the  servant 
who  is  in  it  is  getting  out,  and  coming  hither. 
It  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  he  brings  some 
message  to  you.  Miss  Castlemain.** 

**  He  has  made  no  mistake,*'  cried  Emma ; 
**  and  I  have  to  request  that  you,  my  dear  sir, 
will  drive  me  a  little  way  pn  the  road,  that  I 
may  see  how  the  horse  goes.** 

**  I  drive  you,  my  dear  !** 

**Yes;  you  know  you  used  to  drive  your 
mother,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  for  many  a 
day  to  come  you  will  drive  Mrs.  Orwell  in 
that  chaise  for  my  sake ;  for  that  chaise  and 
horse  are  yours,  if  you  will  do  us  the  honour 
of  accepting  them.** 

The  delighted  old  couple,  well  aware  that 
in  accepting  this  gift  they  should  impart  more 
pleasure  than  they  received,  gratefully  acceded 
to  her  reouest,  and  Mr.  Orwell  had  the  pride 
and  satisraction  of  driving  Emma  through  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Kensington. 

But  though  Emma  derived  unmixed  satis* 
faction  from  her  visits  to  the  Or  wells,  they 
frequently  beheld  her  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  pain ;  for  Mrs.  Orwell,  like  all  women, 
auick-sighted  to  the  feelings  of  her  sex,  soon 
discovered  that  some  secret  disquiet  preyed 
on  the  mind  of  Emma,  and  she  suspected  her 
young  favourite  was  in  love. 

**  And  if  she  toere,**  said  Mr.  Orwell,  petu- 
lantly«  when  Mrs.  Orwell  communicated  her 
discovery  to  him, — *'  if  she  be  in  love,  as  she 
can*t  love  in  vain,  that  I  am  sure  of,  her 
cares,  if  she  has  any,  can*t  proceed  from  that 
source." 

»« But  perhaos  she  loves  some  one  whom  her 
grandmother  does  not  approve!  for  you  re- 
member that  very  handsome  young  man*s 
callins:  on  us,  to  see  us  as  the  preservers  of 
Miss  Castlemain,  and  who  knows  but  it  may 
'be  her  mother*s  sad  story  over  again  V* 

*«  God  forbid  !**  ejaculated  Mr.  Orwell ;  and 
'he  resolved  to  watch  Emma  as  attentively  as 
his  wife  had  done ;  nor  was  he  slow  to  discover 
in  her  symptoms  which  alarmed  him  for  her 
ftttnre  peaoe,  though  they  boik  thought  that 


Emma*s  spirits  seemed  to  grow  better  from 
day  to  day. 

Nor  were  they  mistaken.  Though  Emma 
thought  that  she  could  love  one  alone,  she  was 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  admired 
and  addressed  by  sensible  and  respectable 
men,  amongst  whom  Sir  Charles  Maynard  had 
pleaded  his  suit,  but  pleaded  in  vain.  And 
now,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  hav- 
ing both  renewed  some  of  the  acquaintance  of 
their  youUi,  she  often  associated  at  her  grand- 
mother*s  table  with  persons  of  acknowledged 
talents  and  great  conversational  powers ;  and 
she  had  also  been  introduced  into  those  parties 
which  she  and  Mr.  Egerton  used  to  discuss 
under  the  name  of  conversationes.  These  par- 
ties were  held  at  a  house  where  she  would  in- 
fallibly have  met  Mrs.  Felton,  had  not  that 
lady  been  at  variance  with  the  mistress  of  it; 
nor  did  they  resume  their  acquaintance  till 
Emma  left  London. 

On  these  evenings  they  used  to  arrive  at  the 
lady*s  house  at  an  early  hour,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  a  most  elegant  and  tastefully  deco- 
rated apartment,  containing  a  party  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  its  being  formed  into  many 
groups,  but  not  large  enough  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  walking  about  with  ease  and 
comfort.  Amongst  the  company  were  usually 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
country,  but  waiving  all  the  distinctions  of  their 
rank  and  situation,  and  only  desirous  of  recom* 
mending  themselves  by  their  own  talents,  or 
their  graceful  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
exhibited  talents  of  others;  for  many  of  both 
sexes  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
literature,  the  arts,  or  the  sciences  of  the  day, 
were  mingled  in  this  fashionable  throng,  and 
joining  in  that  greatest  of  all  delights,  rationat 
convereation.  Emma,  though  her  polite  hostess 
frequently  endeavoured  to  call  her  forth,  was 
always  contented  to  listen ;  but  it  was  in  si- 
lence so  animated  and  intelligent,  that  once, 
as  she  timidly  declined  giving  a  decisive 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  she  was  hearing 
discussed,  an  elderly  gentleman,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  observed  that  that  young  lady  need 
not  speak  in  order  to  charm,  for  that  she  re- 
minded him  of  the  lines  of  the  poet  with  one 
word  altered— 

"  Alike  her  speaking  and  her  silence  move, 
Whose  voice  is  music,  and  whose  looks  sre 
love." 

At  the  close  of  one  of  these  evenings  our 
heroine  and  her  friends  observed  that  the  party 
had  increased  so  much  that  the  adjoining  room 
was  full  of  company,  while  they  heard  one 
voice,  louder  than  the  rest,  speaking  alone; 
and  as  the  folding-doore  which  divided  the 
rooms  were  at  this  moment  thrown  open,  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  with  infinite  amaxement,  beheld 
Varley,  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
speaking  with  great  vociferation,  and  using 
gestures  of  the  most  violent  description. 
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It  was  indeed  Varley,  exeroUing  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  a  talent,  which,  as 
I  have  before  obserTed,  he  possessed  in  no 
mean  degree,  viz.  that  of  spouting,  or  acting. 
He  was  not  the  mimic  or  copier  of  others ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  gaTe  his  own  conception  of 
certain  parts,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
from  which,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  paint 
and  dress,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  de- 
tached scenes,  in  a  very  amusing  and  interest- 
ing manner.  It  had  long  been  the  first  object 
of  Varley's  ambition  to  get  introduced  into 
fashionable  circles;  and  to. do  that  he  would 
willingly  have  consented  to  play  Punch,  or 
grin  through  a  horsensoUar,  had  such  accom- 
plishments been  deemed  necessary  to  procure 
such  an  introduction.  At  this  acme  of  bis  am- 
bition he  luckily  was  introduced  to  a  gentle- 
man of  some  rank,  who  was  a  Pidcock  or  a 
Polito  in  his  way,  and  was  famous  for  assem- 
bling at  his  house  those  rarities,  or  monsters, 
or  wild-beasts,  denominated  remarkable  per- 
sons, or  persons  possessed  of  curious  and 
amusinff  talents.     Dwarfs,  giants,  ventrilo- 

?|nists,  Turks,  parrots,  monkeys,  mimics,  often 
ormed  the  rare  and  entertaininsr  menagerie  of 
this  gentleman  when  he  opened  his  house  to 
fashionable  society ;  and  having  been  told  by 
his  hair-dresser  that  a  young:  man  of  his  ao- 

?|aaintance  in  the  war-office  had  great  talents 
or  spouting,  the  delighted  Varley  received  an 
inyitation  to  dine  with  this  gentleman,  who, 
findinjr  he  really  had  the  talents  imputed  to 
him,  invited  him  to  a  party ;  and  tnence  he 
gained  admission  to  the  still  more  tonish  house 
of  the  lady  where  Mrs.  Castlemain  saw  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  Varley 's  appearing 
there,  when  his  evil  genius  led  the  family  from 
Roselands  thither  also. 

Such  is  the  power  of  prepossession,  that 
eren  seeing  Varlev  at  this  house  had  not 
power  to  remove  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  impres- 
sions concerning  him,  and  she  said  to  a  gen- 
tleman near  her — ^^  How  shocking  it  is  that  no 
one  has  humanity  enough  to  interrupt  that  poor 
young  man,  and  lead  him  home  !**  Then  see- 
ing Mr.  Efi;erton,  she  exclaimed,  **  There,  Mr. 
Egerton !  here  is  your  boasted  London  society, 
indeed !  How  dreadfully  cruel  and  unprinci- 
pled it  is  for  persons  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  ravings  of  a  madman !'' 

«'  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  •'  Mr.  Varley 
t«  only  showing  oflf  as  a  spouter,  and  is  now 
acting  Benedict.  Approach,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  it."  And  as  Emma,  who  was 
alreadv  listening  to  him,  smilingly  beckoned 
her,  ^lrs.  Castlemain  leaning  on  Mr.  Egerton's 
arm  timidly  drew  near.  But  as  Varley*s  eye 
happened  at  this  moment  to  turn  towards  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  the  consciousness  that  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  tell  a  ridiculous  story  of  her 
mistaking  him  for  a  madman,  so  completely 
overset  him,  that  after  fruitlessly  endeavouring 
to  recollect  himself,  and  go  on  with  his  speech, 
he  complained  of  illness  occasioned  by  the  in^ 


tense  heat  of  the  room,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  before  any  one  could  stop  him. 

But  when  was  excessive  vanity  unaccompa- 
nied by  malignity  1  Varley,  who  was  never 
happy  except  he  was  in  all  places  the  promi- 
nent person,  was  so  provoked  at  the  power 
which  Mrs.  Castlemain's  appearance  had  on 
him,  as  it  prevented  his  continuing  to  be  that 
evening  a  centre  of  attraction,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  revengred ;  and  whether  she  did  or 
did  not  tell  the  story  of  his  love,  and  its  results, 
he  was  resolved  to  inflict  mortification  to  the 
best  of  his  power  on  her  and  Emma,  in  return 
for  that  which  they  had  occasioned  him  that 

evening,  and  at  K .     Accordingly,  being 

at  this  time  a  writer  in  a  fashionable  newspa- 
per,  he  inserted  the  following  paragraph : — 

**We  hear  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  C— ,  grandmother  to  the 
beautiful  Northern  star  that  now  glitters  in  our 
hemisphere,  intends  to  obtain  letters  patent  for 
this  young  lady  to  bear  the  arms  and  take  the 
name  of  C n,  as  she  was  not  born  in  wed- 
lock, and  therefore  could  not  otherwise  be  called 
by  the  ancient  and  noble  name  of  C  n, 
though  she  will  inherit  some  of  the  estates  of 
that  family;  thus  endeavouring  to  hide  this  ter- 
rible stain  on  the  purity  of  the  T n  family, 

by  the  spotless  shield  of  that  of  C n.    This 

may  be  called  an  aetUeham  nf  pretence  indeed !" 

This  paragraph  had  all  the  power  to  wound 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  Agatha  which  he 
expected  it  would  have ;  for  he  had  heard  at 

K ,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain's  feelings  were 

most  painfully  alive  to  any  allusions  to  the 
illegitimacy  of  Emma,  and  he  took  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  thus  exercising  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  powers,  that  of  wounding  anony- 
mously. Deeply  indeed  was  Mrs.  Castlemain 
distressed  to  see  the  fame  of  Agatha  ])ublicly 
injured,  and  her  child  declared  illegitimate, 
without  the  power  of  vindicating  her  in  any 
convincing  or  satisfactory  manner ;  for  the  oply 
evidence  which  they  could  at  present  adduce, 
even  to  their  friends  and  relations,  was  the 
declaration  of  Agatha,  that  she  was  the  lawful 
wife  of  Danvers,  because  he  had  led  her  to 
the  altar  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  as  was 
proved  by  the  letter  to  him  which  she  had 
found  and  preserved ; — while  Danvers  on  the 
contrary  asserted  in  bis  letter  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, that  his  first  wife  was  aKve  when  he 
married  Agatha.  And  as  no  register  had  yet 
been  found  to  contradict  by  its  date  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  there  was  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Emma*s  claims  to  legitimacy 
would  always  remain  disputable. 

**  This  paragraph  must  have  been  written  by 
some  secret  enemy,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  thought- 
fully. 

**  But  whom  can  we  have  offended  1"  de- 
manded Emma.  *'I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  no  enemy." 

"  No  enemy !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  •*  Then, 
my  dear  child,  you  must  have  thought  you  had 
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no  merit.  But  whoever  wrote  the  paragraph 
in  question,  it  is  rery  certain  that  it  calls  upon 
us  imperiously  to  endeavour  once  more  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  registry  of  your  mother's 
marriage.  And  I  must  advertise  again,  in  all 
the  papers,  a  considerable  reward  to  whoever 
will  procure  one." 

**  Advertise !"  exclaimed  Mra.  Castlemain, 
who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  gloomy  silence, 
«« advertise,  and  we  in  London !  1  could  not 
endure  it,  indeed  I  could  not.*' 

**  Well,  then,  let  us  leave  London."  And 
Emma,  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  this  effusion 
of  secret  malice,  consented  joyfully  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

**  But  whither  shall  we  go?'*  she  added. 

*•  What  say  you,  ladies,  to  a  trip  to  Paris  t" 
replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  while  Emma  almost 
screamed  for  joy  at  the  idea. 

**  I  should  like  it  excessively,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  *'  as  being  out  of  England  during 
the  time  we  are  advertising  would  be  a  most 
desirable  circumstance  indeed."    . 

**  Then  let  us  take  the  necessary  steps  im- 
mediately." And  in  a  few  days  everything 
was  readv  for  their  departure. 

Thus  did  the  paltry  spite  of  a  vain,  malig- 
nant boy,  the  result  of  a  wound  to  his  self- 
love,  disarrange  the  plans  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  these  respectable  individuals;  and  thus  did 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  lead  them  to  a 
scene  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  their  future 
lives,  and  fraught  with  events  of  the  most  se- 
rious and  important  nature. 

This  paragraph,  however,  stimulated  a^sh 
Mr.  Egerton's  intention,  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  where  Ag^atha  had  been 
married ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain and  Emma,  as  well  as  Mr.  Orwell, 
accompanied  him.  They  found,  on  inquirins 
for  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  still 
minister  of  that  parish  ;  therefore  they  knew 
that  they  had  met  with  the  object  of  their 
search.  He  was  also  at  home,  and  they  were 
immediately  conducted  to  him  in  that  very 
room  where  the  poor  Agatha,  nearly  nineteen 
yeare  since,  had  vainlv  opposed  the  representa- 
tions of  injured  and  helpless  innocence  to  the 
successful  machinations  of  a  villain. 

Mr.  Egerton  told  the  cause  of  their  visit, 
and  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  and  Mr.  Jones  assured 
him,  that  he  recollected  the  poor  lady^a  call- 
ing on  him,  and  her  evident  derangement,  per- 
fectly. But  on  Mr.  Egerton's  asking  him, 
whether  he  had  judged  her  to  be  insane  from 
his  own  observation  only,  or  from  the  previ- 
ous suggestions  of  another,  he  owned,  that 
he  entered  the  room  prepared  to  see  a  mad- 
woman, because  his  clerk,  Cammell,  had  as- 
sured him  she  was  notoriously  so,  and  told 
him  the  cause  of  her  madness. 

**Then,  sir,  that  Cammell  was  a  villain; 
for  the  poor  lady  was  in  her  perfect  senses, 
though  driven  perhaps  into  the    temporary 


frenxy  of  passion  by  the  conscionsness  of  be- 
inf  the  victim  of  treachery.  —  But  where  is 
this  man,  this  Cammell  ?" 

**  Cammell !  Cammell !"  exclaimed  Mre. 
Castlemain,  in  an  agitated  manner,  **  What 
sort  of  man  was  he,  sir!  and  how  long  had 
he  been  clerk  of  this  parish  t" 

**  For  about  nine  yeara,  1  believe,  madam ; 
and  he  was  a  man  marked  with  the  small-pox, 
with  small  light  eyes,  and  tnmed-op  nose,  and 
very  red  hair?* 

**  And  whence  did  he  come,  sir  t" 

**  From  somewhere  in  the  North,— Comber- 
land,  I  believe." 

*'  It  is  he !  it  is  the  same  man  !*'  cried  Mra. 
Castlemain,  turning  pale  as  death ;  ^*  he  left 
Cumberland  about  that  time ;  and  I  was  told, 
after  he  left  my  neighbourhood,  and  went  to 
London,  that  he  had  often  wished  to  be  re- 
venged on  my  poor  child.*' 

"Revenge !  for  what,  madam  t*'  asked  Mr. 
Egerton. 

**  Ask  me  not  now !"  she  replied  in  agony 
the  most  overwhelming.  **Tike  miseries  of 
my  child  are  on  my  head,  and  I  feel  sinking 
under  the  load." 

"However,"  observed  Mr. Egerton,  "we 
have  gained  much  by  finding  &at  Cammel 
had  a  motive  to  join  Mr.  Danven  in  his 
scheme  against  his  unhappy  wife.  But  where 
is  this  man  1    Let  him  be  confronted  with  us." 

"That,  sir,  is  impossible,"  replied  Mr. 
Jones  in  some  confusion ;  "  for  he  absconded 
about  two  years  ago  with  all  his  family,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  went  abroad,  having  been 
detectedf  in  some  very  dishonest  practices; 
therefore  I  really  should  have  thought  it  very 
likely,  if  I  had  not  been  conscious  the  registry 
had  never  been  from  under  my  eye,  that  the 
poor  lady's  accusation  was  jnst." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone  off,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton ;  "  though  this  evidence  of  the  man's  vil- 
lany  ^ives  still  greater  credibility  to  the  fact 
we  wish  to  establish.  And  now,  sir,  you 
shall  hear  what  happened  to  this  injured  lady, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  ffou  saw 
her,  from  the  mouth  of  that  benevolent  being 
who  succoured  her  in  her  distress ;  the  good 
Samaritan  who  poured  oil  and  wine  into  her 
wounds,  while  the  priest  passed  by  on  the 
other  side."  So  saying,  he  led  Mre.  Castle- 
main into  the  room  where  they  had  left  Emma 
and  Mr.  Orwell,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Jones  ac- 
companied by  the  latter. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Orwell  had  told  his  tale, 
which  clearly  proved  the  sanity  of  Agatha, — 
as  whatever  might  be  called  insanity  in  her 
vanished  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  operating 
causes  was  removed,-»Mr.  Egerton  desired  to 
introduce  to  Mr.  Jones  the  orphan  of  Agatha, 
whose  claims  to  legitimacy  it  was  now  the 
firet  desire  and  purpose  of  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  himself  to  prove.  But  before  he  did  so, 
he  gave  him  a  short  detail  of  Agatha's  life, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  her  death,  in 
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order  to  interest  that  gentleman  as  much  as  he 
could  in  the  fate  of  her  injured  child,  and  in- 
duce him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  their 
efforts  to  discoTer  Cammeli  and  bring  him  to 
justice. 

**  But  allow  me,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Jones,  **  to 
make  one  remark ; — ^I  recollect  perfectly,  that 
the  unhappy  lady  said  to  Cammell,  who  was 
certainly  a  most  ill-looking  man,  *  Where  have 
I  erer  seen  you  before  V  and  she  added  words 
importing  the  consciousness  of  having  seen 
his  *  dark  and  gloomy  face,'  as  she  called  it, 
without  being  able  to  recollect  where;  on 
which  Cammell,  saving  half  aside, '  Poor  dis- 
tracted creature !'  declared  he  had  never  seen 
her  before  in  his  whole  life.'* 

•*  Well,  sir,— and  what  thenV 

**  Why,  sir,  as  Cammell  must  have  been  the 
clerk  at  the  time  of  the  lady's  marriage,  if  she 
really  was  married ;  and  as,  according  to  your 
own  statement,  he  must  have  even  officiated 
as  father  to  the  lady,  it  is  very  strange  that 
she  should  not  have  remembered  where  she 
had  seen  him ;  and  I  confess  that  this  appears 
to  me  a  strong  proof  that  at  this  church,  at 
least,  the  marriage  between  her  and  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  never  took  place." 

**  There  is  some  plausibility  in  what  you 
say,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  but 
you  should  make  allowance  for  Sie  perturba- 
tion of  mind  Mrs.  Danvers  was  unaer  while 
questioning  Cammell,  and  also  for  that  which 
she  felt  during  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage ; 
for  she  has  aeclared  to  me,  that  she  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  the  clerk  who 
gave  her  away,  nor  indeed  was  she  sure  that 
she  even  looked  at  him.— She  added,  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  ask  how  long  this  man,  whose 
name  she  did  not  know,  had  been  clerk  of  that 
parish ;  but  she  had  a  consciousness  of  having 
seen  him  before,  when  she  conversed  with  him 
in  this  house ;  and,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
that  the  recollection  of  him  was  *  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  idea  of  pain  endured 
long  since.'  And  how  correctly  she  judged 
and  felt  on  this  subject,  we  have  now  her  mo- 
ther's testimony  to  prove.  However,  sir,  that 
a  marriage  did  take  place,  we  have  Mr.  Dan- 
vers's  own  evidence  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  at  which  time  he  says  he  had  a  wife 
living.  But  this  we  could  prove  false,  could 
we  obtain  a  copy  of  the  marriage  register,  as 
we  have  a  letter  to  him  proving  his  wife  to 
have  died  some  time  previously.'' 

••Well,  sir,  well,^'  returned  Mr.  Jones, 
this  may  be  true  as  you  say ;"  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, leaving  the  room,  returned,  leading  in 
Emma. 

As  Mr.  Egerton  had  conducted  her,  be  gave 
her  to  understand  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  very 
friendly  to  their  cause,  and  was  unwilling  to 

S've  up  the  idea  of  her  mother's  insanity, 
mma,  therefore  was  not  disposed  to  regard 
that  gentleman  with  much  complacence ;  and 
•be  assumed  on  her  entrance  so  much  haugh- 


tiness of  manner  and  expression,  that  her  re 
semblance  to  Agatha  was  rendered  thereby 
even  more  striking  than  usual.  To  her  cold 
and  dignified  counesy  Mr.  Jones  returned  a 
low  bow ;  when  venturing  to  look  up  in  her 
face  he  exclaimed, 

••  I  protest  1  never  saw  such  a  likeness !  It 
seems  as  if  her  mother  really  stood  before  me ! 
Only  that  this  young  lady's  complexion  is 
more  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  and  person  are 
fuller." 

'« No  wonder,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  tears  in- 
voluntarily filling  her  eyes,  ••  for  I  have  beenr 
the  child  of  happiness  and  kindness ;  my  poor 
mother  was  that  of  misery,  and  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  depravity  of  others." 

•*  The  very  voice  too,  as  I  live !"  returned 
Mr.  Jones. 

••  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  «•  this  is  the 
injured  orphan,  in  order  to  assert  whose  rights' 
jou  see  us  prepared  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
into  a  court  of  justice;  and  your  evidence,- 
though  not  as  favourable  as  we  could  wish^ 
we  shall  undoubtedly  call  for." 

••  Such  as  it  is,  sir,  and  such  as  I  can  con- 
scientiously make  it,  you  may  command  it^ 
sir." 

•*  It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  ex- 
amine the  register,"  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  and 
the  book  was  produced.  Afler  a  long  and  » 
most  minute  examination,  even  Mr.  Jonee 
himself  declared,  that  it  did  seem  as  if  a  leaf 
might  have  been  torn  out  much  about  the  time 
when  Agatha  stated  her  marriage  to  have  taken 
place ;  though,  as  he  was  poiiiive  the  book 
was  under  his  sole  care,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  have  happened.  And  having  to  their 
own  satisfaction  established  this  fact,  the  party 
returned  to  London.  On  their  way  thither 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  many  compunctious 
feelings,  explained  the  cause  of  Cammell's 
inveteracy  towards  Agatha,  and  by  that  means 
made  his  compliance  with  the  infemous  propo- 
sal of  Danvers  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

On  their  return  home  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened mortifying  to  the  pride,  though  not 
painful  to  the  affections,  of  Emma.  A  young 
nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  had  been 
so  charmed  with  Emma's  beauty  and  other  at- 
tractions, that  he  had  solicited  his  father  to 
make  proposals  in  his  name  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; and  the  earl,  imagining  Emma  to  be 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  daughter,  did  what  his  sod 
required. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  her  reply,  referred  the 
gentleman  to  Emma  for  his  answer,  declaring 
Uiat  she  would  never  influence  her  in  her  de- 
termination on  such  subjecte,  though  in  the 
present  instance  she  earnestly  desired  that 
Emma  might  approve  of  the  proposal  as  highly 
as  she  did ;  but  that  she  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  his  lordship  that  Miss  Castlemain  was 
not  her  daughter,  out  her  grand-daughter ;  her 
daughter's  child  by   a   marriage   of  whicb 
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hitherto,  and  at  present,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  procuring  proofs. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  she  leceived  on 
the  day  of  her  return  from  visiting  Mr.  Jones ; 
and  it  added  not  a  little  to  their  wish  of  quit- 
ting England,  as  the  earl  politely,  but  coldly, 
declined  for  his  son  all  further  thou^rhts  at 
preseni  of  a  union  with  Miss  Castlemain. 

During  the  ride  home  Mrs.  Castlemain  re- 
marked, that  she  thought  it  was  not  right  for 
Mr.  Egerton,  who  wished  to  conciliate,  to  call 
Mr.  Orwell  the  good  Samaritan,  and  insinuate 
that  poor  Mr.  Jones  was  the  priest. 

**  I  agree  with  you,*'  replied  Mr.  Egerton 
laughing ;  **  and  1  can  only  say,  that  1  was 
too  mucn  at  that  moment  under  the  dominion 
of  TEMPER,  that  domestic  enemy  against  which 
I  am  so  fond  of  guarding  others;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  good  Mr.  Jones  had  sense 
enough  to  make  the  application.*' 

The  next  step  they  took  was  to  prepare  an 

s  adTertisement  for  a  copy  of  the  registry  of  the 

marriage  of  Agatha  Torrington  and  George 

DanTers,  in  case  such  a  copy  had  been  made, 

offering  a  very  considerable  reward. 

A  few  days  before  their  departure  they  went 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when  just  as  the 
play  was  finishing,  Emma  beard  a  gentleman 
m  the  next  place  say,  **  What  fine  fellow  now 
has  Mrs.  Felton  caught  in  her  chains  t  Who 
is  that  good-looking  youth  to  whom  she  is 
talking  t'^ 

^*  It  IS  a  Mr.  St.  Aub)rn,**  was  the  answer, 
**  a  North-country  man,  who  has  just  entered 
into  the  dragoon  guards.'*  And  Emma,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  speaker's  eyes,  as 
surprised  and  agitated  she  involuntarily  turned 
round  to  look  at  him,  beheld  St.  Aubyn,  appa- 
rently gay  and  animated,  listening  with  smiling 
attention  to  a  tonish-looking  woman,  whose 
beauty  she  unconsciously  exaggerated  to  her- 
self. In  a  moment  the  stage,  the  audience, 
eyery  thing  disappeared  from  her  view,  but  St. 
Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton.  Still,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  her  emotion  she  felt  that  seeing 
St.  Aubyn  as  she  now  saw  him,  seemingly 
absorbed  by  another  woman,  would  be  of 
great  service  to  her  heart  on  reflection ;  it  was 
the  idea  that  he  loved  her,  spite  of  his  neg- 
lect, which  made  his  image  so  dangerous  to 
her;  could  she  but  once  be  conyinced  be  loved 
her  no  longer,  and  loved  another,  she  was  ture 
that  time  and  absence  would  in  the  end  en- 
tirely annihilate  his  power  oyer  her.  But 
absence  was,  she  thought,  the  turest  remedy ; 
and  not  seeing  him  at  all,  a  better  cure  than 
even  seeing  him  payinsr  attention  to  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton. She  therefore  gladly  acceded  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  proposal  to  retuin  home  as  soon 
as  the  play  was  finished,  as  she  felt  oppressed 
by  the  heat  of  the  house. 

**  But  surely,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to  Emma, 
«<yott  will  stay  to  see  the  entertainment! 
You  came  on  purpo$e^  and  Mrs.  Castlemain 
has  no  objection  to  returning  alone." 


*«Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied ;  «« do,  my 
dear  Emma,  stay;  —  Mr.  Egerton  will  take 
care  of  you,  and  1  will  send  the  carriage  back.'* 

^*  Indeed  I  had  rather,  much  rather,  go 
home,"  said  Emma  deeply  blushing.- 

**  Are  you  unwell  t  Are  you  oppressed  by 
the  heat  of  the  house  t"  And  Emma,  too 
great  a  votary  to  truth  to  yiolate  it  on  any  oc- 
casion, professed  herself  neither  ill  nor  tporm, 
but  declared  that  she  had  rather  go  home  with 
Mrs.  Castlemain. 

**  *Ti8  very  strange!**  said  Mr.  Egerton ;— 
when  at  this  moment  the  same  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  before  observed, 

''See!  see!  Look  at  St  Aubyn!  How 
attentive  he  seems !  Egad,  I  believe  the  fair 
widow  has  him.'*  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton himself  turned  round,  and  seeing  St.  Au- 
byn, no  longer  thought  Emma's  wish  to  leave 
the  house  an  unaccountable  one.  But  he  took 
no  notice  to  her  of  what  he  saw  and  thought; 
only  he  could  not  help  gently  pressing  the  cold 
hand  which  trembled  in  his. 

**  I  will  see  for  the  carriage  directly,"  said 
he,  *'  and  do  you  remain  in  the  box.'* 

While  he  was  gone,  lounging  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  box  next  her,  Emma  saw  Varley ; 
and  actuated  not  only  by  the  wish  to  be  civil 
to  him,  but  also  by  the  desire  of  turning  her 
attention  from  St.  Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton, 
she  courtesied  yery  kindly  to  him,  and,  lean- 
ing forward  to  speak  to  him,  lamented  that 
she  came  into  the  room  too  late  at  Mrs.  C.'s 
to  be  ^tified  like  others  with  his  admirable 
recitations.  At  this  tribute  to  his  yanity  firom 
a  quarter  so  unexpected,  and  from  one  too 
whom  mortified  vanity  had  led  him  to  injure 
to  the  best  of  his  mean  ability,  Varley's  con- 
science gave  him  some  well-merited  pangs; 
and  scarcely  could  he  with  all  his  impudence 
reply  to  the  benevolent  and  lovely  girl  who 
aadressed  him,  little  suspecting  that  he  was 
the  adder  who  had  stung  her  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Egerton  returned, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  who 
assisted  in  seeing  the  ladies  to  their  carriaffe, 
Varley  crossing  them  on  their  way,  in  order 
to  be  noticed,  in  sight  of  some  of  his  fellow 
clerks,  by  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

"You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Varley,"  said 
one  of  his  companions  to  him,  just  as  Sir 
Charles  returned  into  the  lobby,  '*tp  have 
such  a  bow  and  smile  frcMn  that  angelic  be- 
ing." 

«« Do  you  think  eo  !**  cried  Varley  conceit> 
edly,  and  palling  up  his  neckcloth,  **she 
really  is  a  fine  creature,  and  I  mean  to  patron- 
ise her." 

*'  Presuming  coxcomb !"  said  Sir  Charies, 
loud  enough  for  Varley  to  hear,  and  giving 
him  a  look  of  fierce  disdain;  while  Varley, 
pretending  not  to  notice  it,  slunk  away  into 
the  crowd  and  disappeared.  | 

A  day  or  two  after,  howeyer,  Sir  d 
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M  d  wa8  stated  in  a  certain  newspaper  to 
have  been  one  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  to  a 
certain  Northern  heiress.  Had  Varley  been 
contented  to  let  his  revenge  stop  here,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him ;  but  when  the  in- 
tended departure  of  Sir  Charles  and  other  men 
of  fashion  for  France,  was  a  few  days  after 
announced  in  some  paper,  he  inserted  another 
paragraph,  which  was  as  follows  :— 

"  We  hear  that  Sir  C M d,  being 

disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  speculations, 
is  glad  to  escape  into  a  foreign  land,  from  cer- 
tain troublesome  remembrancers,  and  is  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  England.** 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Sir 
Charles  was  arrested  at  Dover  by  an  alarmed 
creditor,  whose  bill  he  was  fortunately  able  to 
discharge  immediately,— vowing  as  he  did  so, 
that  as  soon  as  he  returned,  which  would  be 
in  a  few  months,  he  would  leave  no  method 
untried  to  discover  the  author  of  so  foul  a 
libel. 

The  proprieter  of  the  paper  in  which  Varley 
wrote,  was  himself  abroad,  when  this  para- 
graph concerning  Sir  Charles  was  inserted, 
else  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  libellous 
and  unsafe ;  but  the  person  who  officiated  for 
him,  knowing  Varley  was  a  favourite  writer 
of  his  employer,  concluded  what  he  sent  must 
be  admitted  and  approved,  and  therefore  he 
either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  the  risk. 
But  when  the  proprietor  himself  returned,  he 
was  so  justly  incensed  at  the  paragraph  in 

auestion,  and  apprehensive  of  its  consequences, 
lat  he  paid  Varley  whatever  he  was  in  arrears 
to  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  all  future  em- 
ployment, having  first  drawn  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  motives  for  this  calumnious  in- 
sertion ;  severely  reproaching  him  for  having 
meanly  dared  to  make  the  power  of  anonymous 
attack  with  which  he  was  vested,  the  engine  of 
venting  his  own  petty  spite,  and  the  means 
of  ^tifying  the  malignity  of  his  offended 
vanity. 

The  sum  of  money  thus  earned,  Varley,  afraid 
he  should  never  again  have  so  large  a  sum  in 
his  possession  at  once,  resolved  to  spend  in  a 
trip  to  Paris ;  and  there  I  shall  again  introduce 
him  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

It  was  well  for  Emma  that  they  could  leave 
England  so  soon,  as  she  had  ceased  to  drive 
along  the  streets  with  any  security  and  plea- 
sure. She  fancied  every  gentleman  she  met 
was  St.  Aubyn,  and  cast  a  timid  inquiring 
glance  round  every  company  she  entered, 
dreading  to  behold  him  accompanying  her  fas- 
cinating rival.  But  at  length  they  set  off  for 
France;  and  when  Emma  landed  at  Calais, 
** thank  Heaven!"  she  mentally  ejaculated, 
*^  now  the  sea  rolls  between  me  and  them  !*' 

I  am  well  convinced  that  no  two  persons 
can  receive  exactly  the  same  impressions  from 
any  one  object  or  scene,  but  that,  however  like 
the  impressions  might  be  in  the  aggregate, 
they  would  be  different  in  detail;  therefore 


there  would  be  something  of  variety,  and  con- 
sequently of  interest,  in  the  account  given  by 
each  passenger  in  the  same  boat  of  his  voyage 
even  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Still  I  shall  not 
fatigue  my  readers  with  a  relation  of  what  my 
heroine  and  her  companions  saw,  thought,  or 
felt,  during  their  passage  to  France,  or  on 
their  landing  on  the  Calais  Pier.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  arrived  at  thcir  hotel,  namely 
that  kept  by  Grandsire,  the  one  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  than 
Mrs.  Castlemain  became  alarmingly  ill,  and 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  endured  an  increased 
degree  of  anxiety  on  her  account,  from  their 
very  natural  want  of  confidence  in  a  foreign 
medical  attendant ;  but  luckily  for  them,  Mr. 
Egerton  learnt  on  the  second  day  of  her  ill- 
ness, that  an  English  physician  in  the  suite  of 
an  English  nobleman  had  just  landed. 

Immediately,  though  a  stranger  to  both  gen- 
tlemen, he  waited  on  them  at  their  inn,  to  re- 
quest the  physician's  attendance  on  the  invalid, 
— a  request  instantly  granted ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  three  or  four  days 
of  rest,  with  the  aid  of  medicine,  would  re- 
move every  unfavourable  symptom,  and  enable 
them,  without  any  fear  of  a  relapse,  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  Accordingly,  after  having 
passed  a  week  at  Calais,  they  set  off  in  their 
own  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  the  footman  and  the  lady's  maid  on  the 
dicky. 

The  ladies,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England,  were  surprised,  as  well  they  might, 
at  seeing  the  horses  fastened  together  and  to 
the  carriage  by  ropes ;  and  as  one  never  values 
health  sufficiently  till  one  is  attacked  b^  sick- 
ness, so  our  travellers,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  felt  the  value  and  the  elegance  of 
an  English  equipage. 

.  *'  Yet,  as  far  as  it  can  affect  national  happi- 
ness, of  what  consequence  is  it,"  said  mr, 
Egerton,  *'  whether  the  harness  and  the  other 
accoutrements  be  of  leather  or  rope  •»  if  the 
French  be  as  well  contented  with  the  one  as 
the  other  r* 

•*  No,"  replied  Emma ; "  nor  does  it  signify 
that  the  boasted  view  from  the  Calais  ram- 
parts commands  in  reality  nothing  but  a  mise- 
rable barren  flat,  and  the  uninteresting  mean- 
derings  of  the  treeless  road  into  Flanders,  if 
all  the  inhabitants,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  like 
that  good  old  gentleman  in  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  can  point  it  out  to  strangers  with,  *Mais 
voyez  done!  quelle  vue  superbe!  Mais,  mon 
Dieu  !  c'est  magnifique !' " 

Nothing  either  of  event  or  of  interest  worth 
narrating,  happened  on  the  road  till  they  ap- 
proached Chantilly;  when  the  increasing 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  distant  view  of  the 
palace  and  its  celebrated  stables,  awakened 
their  as  yet  dormant  feelings  into  life. 

"Alas!"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "/  saw  that 
fine  building  in  its  splendour!  However,  I 
will  see  it  in  its  decadence^  were  it  only  to  im- 
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press  on  1117  mind  the  frail  tenare  of  earthly 
grreatness." 

But  as  Chantilly  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed by  traTellers,  and  is  likely  to  call  forth 
the  same  feelings  in  every  one,  I  shall  pass  by 
in  silence  our  travelleni'  visit  to  the  palace  and 
the  environs,  and  content  myself  with  civing 
the  following  lines,  written  no  doubt  in  the 
days  of  its  magnificence,  which  Mr.  Egerton 
desired  Emma  to  copy  and  preserve,  as  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  doable  meaning  of 
a  word  is  the  same  in  both  languages. 

The  following  lines  are  written  either  on  a 
wall  or  window  of  an  inn  at  Chantilly: 

"  Beaux  lieuz,  oil  de  plaisirB  Cond^  fixa  la  source, 
A  ne  VOU8  point  quitter  Ton  feroit  son  bonheur, 
8i  vous  n*6tiez  i  notre  bourse 
Plus  CHEBS  encore  qu'a  notre  ccBur.*** 

When  they  were  about  twenty  miles  from 
Paris,  they  were  passed  by  a  curricle  and  foar 
driven  by  a  gentleman,  another  gentleman 
sitting  beside  him.  The  one  who  drove  looked 
earnestly  at  Emma  as  he  passed,  and  turned 
back  several  times  to  repeat  his  gaze  (evident- 
ly one  of  admiration)  till  they  were  out  of 
sight;  and  when  they  had  •  proceeded  aboat 
two  miles  further,  they  saw  the  same  equipage 
standing  in  the  road,  having  evidently  been 
just  overturned,  while  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  it  and  the  servants  were  employed  in 
arranging  whatever  had  been  discomposed  by 
the  accident  The  truth  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  drove  had  been  so  absorbed  in  admi- 
ration of  Emma,  that  he  had  been  unconscious 
of  the  horses'  increasing  speed  till  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  them,  and  in  trying  to  turn  them 
short  on  one  side,  the  vehicle  had  upset.  The 
gentlemen,  however,  were  both  unhurt ;  and  the 
poor  youth,  who  had  thus  been  pu  t  in  peril  of  life 
bjr  the  power  of  beauty,  was  resolved  to  repay 
himself  by  another  look  at  the  beauty  that  had 
endangered  him,  and  he  still  found  something 
to  do  to  the  carriage,  long  after  his  companion 
had  assured  him  that  every  thing  was  properly 
adjusted. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,''  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in 
very  good  French,  *'  that  you  have  sustained 
no  injury!"  To  which  the  gentleman  who 
drove,  with  a  bow  and  a  blush,  and  a  look  at 
Emma,  answered  **No,"  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

'*  At  least,  not  such  an  injury  as  the  gen- 
tleman apprehends,"  observed  his  companion 
in  English,  (concluding  Mr.  Egerton  was  a 
Frenchman^  and  laughing  archly  as  he  spoke. 
While  Mr.  Egerton,  who  found  by  this  speech, 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen were  English,  smiled  involuntarily; 
but  not  choosing  to  expose  Emma  any  longer 


*  *'  Fair  scenes,  where  Conde  fixed  the  source  of 

pleasure, 

One's  nappiness  would  consist  in  never  leaving  you, 
If  vou  were  not  to  our  purse 
Still  dearer  than  you  are  to  our  heart." 


to  an  intensity  of  admiring  observation,  whichy 
though  respectful,  evidently  distressed  her, 
and  displeased  Mrs.  Castlemain,  he,  with  a 
bow,  and  an  expression  of  pleasure  at  their 
safety,  desired  the  postilions  to  proceed.  But 
the  curricle  again  overtook,  and  passed  them, 
and  its  driver  had  another  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  Emma,  while  he  made  a  distant  bow  of 
recognition  to  the  party. 

At  length,  our  travellers  were  approaching 
Paris;* and  if  Chantilly  had  awakened  strong 
emotion  in  their  hearts,  what  must  they  have 
felt  on  entering  that  great  city,  that  Paris^ 
whose  decrees  bad  for  years  influenced  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  whose  inhabitants 
had,  by  turns,  excited  the  pity,  the  horror,  the 
detestation,  wad  some  few  the  admiration,  of 
the  world ! 

**  I  saw  the  church  of  St.  Denys  in  its 
pride,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  as  they  entered  that 
fauxbourg,  **  when  the  royal  and  the  mighty 
dead  slept  undisturbed  within  its  walls,  and 
rapacious  avarice  had  not  thence  removed  the 
costly  oflerings  of  piety  and  superstition  !" 

**  But  is  there  nothing  worth  seeing  there 
still  1"  asked  Emma. 

'' No;  I  am  told  not,"  replied  he.  •*  How- 
ever, some  pious  hands  have  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety  many  of  the  statues,  the  mau- 
soleums, and  perhaps  the  bones  of  those  who 
here  were  '  quietly  inumed,'  and  I  expect  to 
feel  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  beholding 
the  former  once  more  in,  I  trust,  their  last 
home ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the 
same  description,  gathered  from  distant  prov- 
inces, and  ail  arranged  under  one  point  of  view 
at  Paris." 

*'  Ay,  but  how  much,"  ol^rved  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, **  must  they  not  lose  of  their  interest 
by  being  no  longer  seen  in  the  spot  where 
they  were  first  placed !" 

*'  True,  madam,  much  of  local  and  asso- 
ciated interest ;  still  they  have  an  interest  ap- 
pertaining to  themselves,  of  which  no  change 
of  situation  can  deprive  them.  Architectural 
beauty  and  propriety,  and  powers  of  sculp- 
ture, must  exist,  to  charm  and  to  instruct, 
whether  in  the  church  of  St.  Denys,  or  in  the 
Petits  Augustins  at  Paris  ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  scorn  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
them  where  they  now  are,  because  I  have 
once  seen  them  to  better  advantage.  On  that 
principle,  we  might  despise  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  Apollo  or  Belvidere,  because 
Paris  is  not  Florence,  where  he  was  origi- 
nally situated,  and,  as  I  hear,  in  a  better 
point  of  view.  But  to  goYrom  inanimate  to 
animated  beauty, — What  did  you  think,  la- 
dies, of  the  young  Jehu  who  passed  us  just 
now  V 

•'  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  '« that 
he  is  almost  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw ; 
I  wonder  who  he  is.  —  But  what  say  you, 
Emma  1" 

**  That  he  is  certainly  very  handsome." 
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"  Well,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mr.  Egferton, 
**  we  shall  see  him  again ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while I  shall  fancy  him  somebody  of  great 
consequence.'* 

They  were  now  entering  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  was  amused  by  tne  surprise  which 
Emma  expressed  at  seeing  melons  piled  up 
against  the  walls,  and  lying  one  on  the  other 
in  baskets  in  large  heaps,  like  turnips  in  Co- 
vent-garden  markeL 

••  Well,"  exclaimed  Emma;  "What  a  su- 
periority over  England  this  circumstance  proTes 
them  to  possess !  Melons,  a  luxury  only  served 
up  in  our  country  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  are 
here,  you  see,  a  mere  common  fruit,  like  apples 
with  us." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  laughing; 
**and  perhaps  you  may  nnd  out  occasion- 
ally, that  carpets  and  clean  floors,  which  are 
every-day  necessaries  with  us,  are  luxuries 
here." 

They  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers,  Rue  de  la  Concorde,  the  best  and 
widest  street  in  Paris,  and  particularly  in- 
teresting from  its  being  so  near,  not  only  the 
finest  objects  in  the  city,  but  the  scenes  most 
pregnant  with  impressive  associations.  At  one 
end  of  it,'  was  the  place  where  the  perpetual 
guillotine  stood ;  at  the  other,  was  the  church 
of  La  Madelaine,  where  so  many  victims  of 
revolutionary  fury  were  buried  ;  and  the  stones 
of  that  street,  now  so  peaceable  and  so  smil- 
ing, had  lately  reverberated  from  the  heavy 
steps  of  a  ferocious  multitude,  and,  almost 
without  a  metaphor,  had  been  dyed  with  rivers 
of  blood. 

The  next  day,  for  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  too 
tired  to  venture  out  the  eveninff  of  their  arri- 
val, was  impatiently  hailed  by  Emma;  and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  Mr.  Egerton,  "To  the  Lou- 
vre !"  cried  Emma ;  "  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have 
seen  the  Gallery."  And  Mr.  Egerton,  break- 
ing from  the  mournful  reverie  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  led  the  way  thither.  It  lay  across 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  through  the 
garden  and  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  But 
while  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  struck 
with  the  uncommon  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  sunounding  objects,  stopped  on  the  above- 
mentioned  place  to  gaze  with  delight  around 
them,  Mr.  Egerton,  with  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  darted  down  the  passage  which  led 
into  the  gardens,  and  awaited  them  at  the  en- 
trance. 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  impelled  you  to  leave 
ns  in  that  abrupt  manner!"  cried  Emtna: 
"  Why  were  yon  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit  the 
sweetest  spot  of  the  kind  that  my  eyes  ever 
beheld!" 

"  Because  a  friend,  a  venerable  abbe  whom 
I  dearly  loved,  was  butchered  on  that  spot ; 
because,  Emma,  the  guillotine  was  erected  in 
the  midst  of  that  smiling  plain !" 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  his  auditors. 

"  I  fear,"  added  Emma,  •*  that  I  shall  never 


think  it  beautiful  again."  Yet  the  next  moi* 
ment  she  wished  to  go  back  again  to  see  the 
very  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood  $  but  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries  now  caught  her  eye, 
and  by  calling  forth  other  feelings  urged  her 
forward  on  her  way. 

Emma  could  not  help  stopping  in  the  hall 
of  the  Palace,  as  certain  recollections  came 
across  her  mind ;  and  going  up  to  a  soldier  on 
guard  there,  sl|e  said  in  French,  "  And  was 
it  on  those  stairs  that  the  poor  Swiss  were  mas- 
sacred!" The  soldier,  colouring  deeply,  re- 
plied, "  Mais  oui,  mademoiselle :"  while  Mr. 
Egerton  seizing  Emma*s  arm,  all  the  terrors 
of  the  revolutionary  government  recurring  to 
his  mind,  hurried  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel* 
saving,  "  For  the  future  be  more  guarded. 
Why  could  you  not  have  said  killed,  instead 
of  massacred  t" 

"  Because  my  pity  got  the  better  of  every 
other  consideration." 

*'  But  had  your  pity  been  so  powerful  in 
^those  days,  when  there  was  neither  pity  nor 
justice,  that  small  mistake  of  yours  might 
have  sent  us  all  three  to  the  guillotine." 

But  all  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the 
past,  or  fears  for  the  future,  were  absorbed  in 
delight  when  they  entered  the  saloon  of  the 
Louvre,  and  beheld  in  one  room  the  scattered 
glories  of  the  first  painters  whom  the  world 
ever  saw.  Yet  great  as  was  the  pleasure  which 
this  first  room  afforded  them,  where  the  pic- 
tures were  not  only  fine,  but  seen  in  a  fine 
li^ht,  amongst  which  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  of 
Titian  shone  conspicuous,  their  sensations  on 
entering  the  long  gallery  adjoining  were  of  a 
still  higher  nature.  There  was  a  vastness,  a 
magnificence  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  space 
before  them  being  crowded  with  chef  d^oeuvres 
of  art,  that  filledand  elevated  the  mind  in  a 
manner  too  vast  for  utterance;  and  choked 
with  the  emotions  that  overwhelmed  them, 
they  paused  at  the  entrance  as  if  too  much 
overawed  to  proceed.  But  recovering  them- 
selves they  slowly  walked  up  the  room,  una- 
ble at  first  to  fix  on  any  one  picture  as  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration;  and  they  went  to  the  top 
of  the  Gallery  and  back  again  without  stop- 
ping before  any  one  in  particular.  At  lengln, 
however,  Mr.  Egerton  was  fixed  by  the  St. 
Jerome  of  Dominico,  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
gazing  on  the  Three  Crosses  by  Rubens«  and 
Emma  was  contemplating  with  admiring  in- 
terest the  Deluge  oy  Poussin,  when  it  was 
loudly  rumoured  that  the  First  Consul  was 
going  in  state  to  the  Conservative  Senate,  and 
would  very  soon  be  on  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel. 

"  Hiat  I  could  but  see  him  and  the  proces- 
sion!" exclaimed  Emma,  eager  to  forsake  a 
picture  for  a  reality ;  and  running  up  to  Mr. 
IS^rton,  "  Could  we  not  see  him  from  these 
windows  !"  she  added,  running  to  the  window 
near  her ;  when  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Gallery,  hearing  her  name  Buonaparte,  and 
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BQspectiDgr  her  wishes  from  the  exprcMion  of 
her  countenance,  told  her  if  she  would  follow 
him  he  would  lead  her  to  a  window  whence 
she  could  see  the  sight  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; and  immediately  Emma,  followed  bj 
Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  eagerly 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  ner  guide.  He 
led  them  to  the  yery  extremity  of  the  Gallery, 
which  joined  the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,aDd 
introduced  them  into  an  unfurnished  apart- 
ment, full  of  lumber  and  of  nnframed  pictures, ' 
where  they  found  sitting  in  the  window  two 
French  ladies  and  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  The  women  immediate- 
ly, with  French  politeness,  made  room  for  the 
stranger  ladies,  and  the  gentleman  also  rose  to 
offer  his  seat  to  Mr.  Egerton;  and  when  he 
turned  round,  our  travellers,  though  with  less 
delight  pictured  in  their  countenances  than 
beamed  on  his  at  the  meeting,  recognised  in 
him  the  driver  of  the  curricle  who  had  been  so 
endangered  by  looking  at  Emma. 

**  Countryman  and  countrywomen  of  mine, 
I  presume  !**  said  the  youn^  man ;  **  and  in- 
deed I  earnestly  hope  so  for  the  honour  of 
England,"  he  added,  looking  at  Emma,  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  smiling,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hoped  he  had  experienced  no  ill  ef- 
fects from  his  accident. 

They  were  now,  all,  except  the  young 
stranger  who  insisted  on  Mr.  Egerton*s  taking 
his  seat,  most  commodiously  placed  for  be- 
holding the  whole  sight  from  the  windows ; 
but  one  of  the  ladies  assuring  them  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  the  First  Consul 
entered  his  carriage,  she  earnestly  requested 
the  gentleman,  whom  she  called  ^  mon  cher 
Balfour,"  to  go  on  with  the  subject  of  their 
dispute.  *'  But,  perhaps,"  said  she  to  our 
travellers,  "  as  it  is  connected  with  a  story  of 
a  countryman  of  yours,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  hear  it;  so  suppose  you  tell  the  whole 
story  over  again,  Balfour?"  And  Balfour  de- 
claring he  was  never  tired  of  telling  a  story  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  any  one  as  he  thought 
it  to  be,  smilingarchly  at  the  lady  who  spoke, 
said,  with  the  English  ladies*  permission,  he 
would  relate  what  had  occasioned  a  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  the  French  ladies  pre- 
sent. ' 

'*  There  are  several  English  and  Irish  offi- 
cers here ;  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  is  a 
man  of  brutal  manners,  who  used  very  impro- 
per language  to  a  young  lieutenant,  a  great  lap 
vourite  with  the  ladies  present." 

•*0  mon  Dieu,  oui!"  exclaimed  one  of 
them;  *M1  est  fait  k  peindre;*  c'est  grand 
dommage  qu'il  soit  poltron !" 

"But  is  lie  sol" 

**  That  is  the  point  in  dispute  between  us," 
returned  bis  animated  historian.  "  From  you, 
ladies,  and  you,  sir,  he  added,  bowing  to  Mr. 


*  *'  He  is  80  handsome,  it  is  a  great  pity  he 
should  be  a  coward !" 


Egerton,  '*I  hope  a  milder  verdict.  But  to 
proceed  ;-»the  young  lieutenant  replied  with 
temper,  yet  with  proper  severity,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  challenge  from  the  other, 
which  to  the  astonishment  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers, he  refused  to  accept;  and  he  even  de- 
clared, on  their  telling  him  that  they  expected 
him  to  fight,  that  duelling  was  against  his 
principles,  and  fight  he  would  not." 

**  How  I  honour  him !"  cried  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

"But  the  consequence,  sirl"  eagerly  de- 
manded Emma. 

**  The  officers,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
him,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  behave  as  offi- 
cers  on  such  occasions  were  expected  to  be- 
have, telling  him  that  they  did  not  think  his 
reasons  sufficient  as  a  military  man  for  decline 
ing  to  fight. 

"  *  But,*  replied  he,  *  before  I  became  a  sol 
dier,  I  was  a  man,  a  son,  and  a  responsible 
being;  and,  as  all  these,  I  deem  myself  for- 
bidden to  fight  a  duel.  As  a  man,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  I  think  it  right  to  bear  my  tes- 
timony against  a  custom  worthy  only  of  savage 
nations;  as  a  son,  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to 
risk  a  life  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  a  fond  and  widowed  parent ;  and  as  a  re- 
sponsible being,  I  dare  not,  in  express  defiance 
of  the  will  of  my  Creator,  attack  in  cold  blood 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.'  '* 

"  Well  said  !*'  cried  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  Ah !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  sarcastically 
looking  at  Mr.  Egerton's  coat,  "  apparemment 
Monsieur  est  pr^lre  !"t 

But,  without  answering  her,  he  begged  to 
know  of  the  stranger  whether  he  was  present 
at  this  conference. 

"  I  was,"  he  replied ;  **  and  perhaps,  being 
hasty  and  rash  in  my  judgments,  I  should  not 
have  }udfed  more  candidly  than  the  officers, 
had  the  lieutenant  been  an  every-day-looking 
man ;  but  his  look,  his  voice,  his  air,  his  man- 
ner are  so  full  of  truth  and  manliness,  as  at 
once  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  that  cow- 
ardice is  unknown  to  him ;  and  I  could  swear 
that,  in  his  refusal  to  fight,  principle,  and 
principle  alone,  was  his  motive  of  action.** 

"  An  !  le  pauvre  petit  credule  !'*^  exclaim- 
ed one  of  the  ladies  affectedly. 

"  1  believe  we  are  as  credulous  as  yon,  sir,*' 
said  Emma  with  a  smile  that  well  repaid  him 
for  his  candour,  "  but  again  I  ask  what  was 
the  result  to  this  interesting  being." 

"  Sorry  am  I  to  say,"  he  replied,  "  that  the 
officers  of  the  lieutenant*s  own  regiment, 
amongst  whom  was  his  colonel,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, jealous  of  him,  told  him  he  must  either 
fight,  or  they  must  abjure  his  society,  and 
insist  on  his  leaving  their  regiment  when  they 
returned  to  England.  He  still  however  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  and  met  the  threatened 


t  *'  Probably  the  gentleman  is  a  clergjrman." 
t  '*  Ah !  poor  credulous  being  !*' 
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eonnequences  with  the  manW  firmness  which 
might  be  expected  from  him. 

•*  Poor  young  man !"  said  Emma. 

"Poor!  Rich  rather,"  cried  Mrs. Castle- 
main,  **  rich  in  the  best  of  all  fortitude,  that 
of  being  able  to  act  up  to  his  principles,  un- 
awed  by  the  fear  of  shame !" 

*•  True,  madam,^  said ,  Mr.  Egerton ;  "  and 
believe  me,  I  honour  vou,  sir,"  addressing 
Balfour,  ^  for  daring  to  defend  this  young  hero 

ihero  in  my  sense  of  the  word)  against  these 
lir  accusers." 

"But  where  is  thif  gentleman,  sir!"  said 
Emma. 

"I  am  told  that  he  Is  gone  into  Poitou, 
madam." 

"What  led  him  thither!" 

"  Kindness  and  pity.  An  emigrant  friend 
of  his  in  London  is  so  anxious  concerning  his 
father,  •»  who  is  or  was  living  in  that  part  of 
France,  and  whom  he  has  not  heard  of  for 
some  time,—  that  he  got  his  address,  and  is 
gone  in  search  of  him." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  the 
ladies,  "  that  you  think  our  opinion  on  this 
subject  very  outre." 

"  O I  poor  cela  non,"  one  of  them  replied ; 
"but  I  wish  cet  exauis  St.Aubyn  had  not 
entertained  the  same." 

"St.Aobyn!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain. 
"What  St.Aubynt"  pronouncing  the  name 
in  English,  and  addressing  herself  to  Balfour. 

"  A  Mr.  Henry  St.  Aubyn,"  he  replied, 
"who  has  but  lately  entered  the  army,  to 
oblige  his  uncle,  a  Mr.  Har— Har— " 

**  Hargrave,  perhaps."  • 

"The  same." 

"  •T  is  he !  't  is  he  himself  then !"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Egerton,  "our  own  StAubvn!" — 
while  Emma  leaned  forward  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  hide  her  emotion  — "Just 
what  I  should  have  expected  from  him !  con- 
sistent !  manly  !  pious !" 

"  Do  you  then  know  him,  sir  1"  asked  Bal- 
four, glancing  a  look  of  suspicion  towards 
Emma ;  when  at  this  moment,  luckily  for  )ier, 
"Le  voil&!  le  voiU!"  exclaimed  both  ladies 
at  once ;  but  before  he  could  be  distinguished, 
the  First  Consul  was  in  his  carriage,  and  the 
procession  began. 

But  neither  the  different  corps  of  Maroelucs, 
their  sabres  glittering  in  the  sun,  nor  the  eight 
bays  harnessed  to  the  Consul's  carriage,  nor 
the  splendid  consular  guard  bringing  up  the 
rear,  could  draw  Emma's  attention  from  the 
narration  which  she  had  just  heard  !  St.  Aubyn 
in  France !  St.  Aubyn  disgraced,  though  more 
deserving  of  honour  than  before!  St. Aubyn 
gone  on  a  mission  of  benevolence  into  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  country !  St  Aubyn  lost  to 
her,  probably  for  ever;  though  why,  alas !  she 
.  knew  not ; — ^but  at  least  he  was  not  with  Mrs. 
I  Felton,  and  on  that  idea  she  could  dwell,  and 
,  dwell  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Egerton,  mean- 
j  while,  was  informing  Balfour  of  his  long 


intimacy  with  St.  Aubyn,  and  lamenting  that 
some  circumstances  which  he  did  not  think 
necessary  to  mention  had  interropted  their  in- 
tercourse for  the  last  two  years ;  and  Balfour 
immediately  suspected  that  this  circumstance 
was  either  unrequited  love  for  Emma  on  the 
part  of  St.  Aubyn,  or  parental  disapprobation 
perhaps  of  a  mutual  attachment  between  the 
parties ;  and  he  felt  his  latter  suspicions  con- 
firmed by  his  having  observed  the  anxious 
look  of  inquiring  affection  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
main turned  on  Emma  when  St.  Aobyn's  name 
was  mentioned,  and  her  evident  emotion^ 

Soon  after,  the  sight  being  over,  Emma  rose, 
wishing  to  return  to  the  Gallery  ;  and  as  she 
did  so,  she  gave  the  defender  of  St.  Aubyn  so 
kind  and  fascinating  a  smile,  that  he  earnestly 
hoped  St.  Aubyn  had  never  been  her  favoured 
lover;  and  be  was  eagerly  anticipating  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  and  that  of  the 
ladies  he  had  yet  to  learn,  would  express  a 
wish  of  being  better  known  to  him,  when  he 
was  summoned  out  of  the  Gallery  to  speak  to 
a  messenger  from  his  father ;  and  before  he 
returned,  Emma  having  complained  of  indis- 
position, and  Mrs.  Castlemain  of  fatigue,  Mr. 
Egerton  had  called  a  fiacre,  and  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  hotel.  Mr.  Eprerton  however, 
more  fortunate  than  he  had  Seen,  had  learnt 
his  name  and  rank  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
Gallery,  and  found  that  he  was  the  Honour- 
able George  Frederic  Balfour,  only  son  of 
lord  Clonawley,  an  Irish  viscount  then  at 
Bareges  for  the  recovery  of  his  health ; — he 
also  learnt  that  the  son  had  some  thousands  a 
year,  independent  of  his  father,  left  him  by 
his  grandfather.  The  whole  of  this  informa- 
tion gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, who  saw  Balfour's  evident  admiration 
of  Emma,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
to  see  her  addressed  bv  a  man  worthy  to  ob- 
tain her,  in  order  to  give  her  a  chance  of  for- 
getting the  ever  admirable  and  still  too  dear 
St.  Aubyn ;  while  she  rejoiced  to  find  that  her 
illness,  by  delaying  their  arrival  at  Paris,  had 
prevented  their  meeting  St.  Aubyn  there. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Egerton  ought  to  have  wished 
as  she  did  relative  to  this  new  acquaintance,-^ 
but  he  could  not ;  the  idea  of  seeing  Emma 
the  wife  of  any  other  man  than  his  beloved 
pupil  was  agony  to  him^ ;  and  though  he  was 
much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Balfour  because 
he  did  justice  to  St.  Aubyn,  the  prospect  of  his 
becoming  the  avowed  admirer  of  Emma  almost 
called  forth,  even  in  his  subdued  feelings,  a 
sensation  of  aversion  towards  him,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  retard  an  acquaintance  which  he 
cleariy  saw  that  he  could  not  prevenL  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  on  finding  that  a  lady  to 
whom  they  had  brought  letters  was  gone  to 
the  valley  of  Montroorenci,  a  favourite  spot 
some  miles  from  Paris,  Emma  proposed  tnat 
they  should  go  thither  in  pursuit  of  her,  he 
eagerly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  to  Mont- 
morend  they  went,  leaving  Paris  as  yet  un- 
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seen,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
restless,  because  secretly  unhappy,  Emma. 

In  the  castle  of  MonUnorenci  then  resided 
two  or  three  femilies,  who  had  separate  apart- 
ments, but  met  at  dinner  at  a  common  table. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  made  them- 
selves known  to  the  lady  for  whom  they  had 
letters ;  hut  finding  her  an  insipid,  uninterest- 
ing woman,  they  would  not  have  remained  in 
the  valley  for  the  sake  of  her  society,  had  not 
the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  the  way  of  living 
there,  and  its  vicinity  to  interesting  objects, 
induced  them  to  stay  and  take  apartments  for 
a  fortnight;  especially  as  Mrs.  Castlemain 
fancied  herself  much  better  for  the  air. 

The  second  day  after  their  arrival,  Emma 
was  seated  at  dinner  between  two  Miss  Bal- 
fours.  West  Indians,  who,  with  a  little  sister 
and  a  governess,  were  awaiting  their  father 
from  Bareges  and  their  brother  from  Paris. 
Emma  immediately  concluded  that  this  bro- 
ther was  the  young  man  whom  she  had  seen 
at  the  Louvre;  and  she  took  occasion  to  say 
to  Miss  Balfour, 

**  I  believe  I  saw  your  brother,  Mr.  Balfour, 
two  days  ago  at  the  Louvre  Gallery.** 

''  Oh,  very  likely.  Frederic  is  an  extreme- 
ly handsome  young  roan,  very  tall,  and  rather 
thin." 

"Yes;  that  describes  him." 

"  Oh !  dear  Mary  Ann,"  cried  Miss  Harriet 
Balfour,  "I  dare  say  Miss  Castlemain  is  the 
young  lady  whom  my  brother  mentions  in  his 
Tetter,  in  such  raptures,  and  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing all  over  Paris  !'* 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Balfour  turning 
to  look  at  Emma  with  a  critical  stare,  which 
ended  in  a  look  of  disappointment ;  afler  which 
she  said,  **  vou  have  great  reason  I  am  sure  to 
be  proud,  Mit>s  Castlemain ;  for  Frederic,  who 
is,  1  assure  you,  very  difficult  to  please,  and 
is  a  fifreat  judge  of  beauty,  thinks  you  the 
most  beautiful  creature  he  ever  saw." 

"Then  I  am  tempted  to  believe,"  replied 
Emma  blushing  indignantly  at  this  gross 
speech,  "  that  it  was  not  your  brother  whom 
I  met ;  as  I  could  not  be  very  proud  of  the 
commendation  of  the  gentleman  I  mean,  since 
his  extreme  youth  makes  it  impossible  for  his 
experience  to  ^ive  much  value  to  his  praise." 

"  Young !  Why,  Frederic  is  near  four-and- 
twenty;  and  I  assure  you  he  knows  every 
thing.  Why,  he  is  such  a  critic  in  dress,  as 
well  as  in  beauty,  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
that  neither  Harriet  nor  I  dare  wear  even  a 
riband  that  he  disapproves." 

"  But  deciding  on  every  thing,  and  know- 
ing every  thin^,  are  very  distinct  things;  and 
I  suspect  that  if  I  were  Mr.  Ba1four*s  sister  I 
should  choose  ribands  for  myself." 

"No,  you  would  not,"  said  Harriet;  "for 
you  would  love  Frederic  so  much  that  yon 
would  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  he 
bids  you." 

"  That,"  cried  Emma,  taking  her  hand  with 


kindness,  "  is  the  best  proof  of  your  brother's 
worth  that  has  been  given  yet,  and  shows  that 
he  has  merit  beyond  all  the  connoisseorship 
in  the  world." 

"  Poor  Frederic !"  exclaimed  Miss  Balfour, 
"  there  is  he  roaming  about  Paris  to  find  a 
bird  that  is  safe  in  his  own  nest  at  Montmo- 
renci !  I  declare  I  must  write  and  tell  him  you 
are  here."  But  this  Emma  positively  forbade ; 
and  thateveningy  weary  of  his  fruitless  search, 
Balfour  arrived. 

Unconscious  that  the  beautiful  giri  he  so 
much  wished  to  see  was  observing  him  from 
the  windows,  Balfour,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
sisters,  began  to  show  off  to  them  in  his  usual 
consequential  way ;  and  giving  one  his  gloves 
to  carry,  another  his  hat  and  whip,  and  lean- 
ing on  a  third,  he  lounged  into  a  room  next  to 
that  where  Emma  was  sitting  with  the  door 
open,  and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"I  am  dying  with  heat  and  thirst!"  cried 
he.  ^*Do,  Harriet,  come  and  fan  roe;  and 
you,  Mary  Ann,  fetch  me  the  shaddock  which 
I  desired  might  be  saved  for  me." 

"  I  '11  get  it  directly,"  she  replied.  "  Fan- 
ny was  feverish  last  night  and  wanted  to  have 
it,  but  I  would  not  let  her  lest  you  should 
want  it." 

Emma,  who  overheard  all  that  parsed,  ev 
pected  Balfour  would  regret  that  the  poor  fe- 
verish child  had  not  been  gratified.  But  she 
was  mistaken ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
for  the  worid  have  lost  the  luxury  of  eating  it 
then.  The  shaddock  was  brought;  and  one 
sister  having  pulled  off  the  young  despot's 
boots,  another  his  c6at,  and  exchanged  it  for 
a  loose  chintz  gown,  and  the  third  having  rub- 
bed his  head  dry,  then  sprinkled  it  with  eau 
de  Cologne,  he  cut  the  shaddock  and  was  pre- 

f taring  to  devour  it,  when  one  of  his  sisters, 
ooking  up  in  his  face  archly,  said, 

"  Pray,  brother,  have  you  found  the  beauty 
you  were  in  search  of  1" 

"  Pshaw !  do  not  mention  that  subject,  for 
I  can't  bear  it.  —  No,  I  have  not  found  her, 
though  I  have  searched  all  Paris ;  and  I  sus- 
pect she  was  suddenly  translated  from  the 
Louvre  to  her  kindred  skies,  angel  as  she  is, 
as  soon  as  I  was  called  away  that  morning!" 

On  hearing  this,  Emma,  who  had  promised 
the  sisters  to  come  in  and  surprise  Balfour, 
was  rendered  incapable,  by  delicacy,  of  fulfil- 
ling her  promise,  and  she  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape into  another  apartment ;  but  they,  being 
on  the  watch,  ran  afVer,  and  prevented  her. 
Then,  almost  dragging  her  up  to  their  bro- 
ther, they  presented  her  to  him,  as  Miss  Cas- 
tlemain; while  Balfour,  blushing  with  de- 
light, not  unmixed  with  confusion,  lost  in  a 
moment  the  important  airs  which  he  had  as- 
sumed with  his  family,  and  like  a  timid  ynuth 
stammered  out  something  about  surprise,  plea- 
sure, and  soforth,  setting  down  his  untastcd 
shaddock  while  he  spoke. 
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**  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you/^  cried  Emma; 
**pniy  eat  your  fruit." 

**  ImpoBsible !"  replied  he,  **  unless  you  par- 
take with  me." 

««I  don*t  know  that  I  should  like  it,  as  I 
never  tasted  shaddock.*' 

*'  No !"  cried  the  little  feverish  girl,  *•  it  is 
so  good !" 

Emma  smiled,  and  ate  a  piece ;  while  Bal- 
four, seeing  that  she  liked  it,  insisted  on  her 
eating  the  whole. 

**  In  Jamaica,*'  said  the  little  Fanny,  **  every 
body  has  a  whole  shaddock,  me  and  all." 

**>  But  as  that  is  not  the  case  here,"  replied 
Emma,  touched  by  the  poor  child's  diseased 
wish  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  willing  to 
give  the  spoiled  child  (as  she  considered  Bal- 
four) a  lesson,  **  I  shall  insist  on  sharing  this 
fruit  equally  amongst  us  all ;  for  participation 
makes  pleasure  sweeter." 

**But  mv  sisters,"  cried  Balfour,  **know 
what  shaddock  is." 

**  And  they  do  not  like  it,  I  presume,  as  you 
were  going  to  eat  all  this  yourself!" 

*•  Indeed  we  do,"  cried  the  giris,  "  but—" 

**  Then  eat  this  to  oblige  me,"  said  Emma. 
**But  you,  dear  Fanny,  whose  lips  look  so 
parched  and  feverish,  shall  have  the  largest 
piece ;"  which  Fanny  ate  with  peat  eager- 
ness, wishing  that  she  was  again  m  Jamaica, 
that  she  might  have  a  whole  shaddock  to  her 
own  share. 

All  this  time  Balfour,  who  saw  he  was  less- 
ened in  Emma's  eyes  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  fruit,  was  silent  from  mortification ;  and 
Emma  became  silent  also.  She  was  shocked 
at  the  little  giri's  greedy  and  selfish  wish  for 
solitary  pleasure,  and  could  not  help  attribute 
ing  it  to  the  bad  example  of  her  brother,  whose 
habits,  as  she  saw,  being  those  af  selfish  gra- 
tification in  trifles,  had  taught  her  to  value  un- 
participated  enjoyments.  "No doubt," thought 
Emma,  "  Balfour  has  had  a  bad  education  !" 
and  fancying,  though  mi8takingly,that  he  had 
been  chiefly  brought  up  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  began  to  consider  him  as  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  spoiled  by  having  been  placed  in 
unfavourable  circumstances,  especially  as  he 
had  been  for  some  years  in  possession  of  an 
independent  fortune.  While  these  things  were 
passing  in  her  mind,  she  was  rous^  from 
tier  reverie,  by  little  Fanny's  whispering  in 
her  ear, — 

"  Brother  must  love  you  very  much  to  offer 
you  all  his  shaddock  !*' 

•«  Nonsense !"  cried  Emma,  blushing  very 
deeply ;  and  the  sisters  declaring  Miss  Castle- 
main  looked  warm,  proposed  taking  a  walk, 
— to  which  Balfour,  forgetting  his  fatigue, 
gladly  assented.  Immediately  the  obsequious 
sisters  ran  to  fetch  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  get 
his  white  hat. 

**I  think,"  said  Emma,  **you  should  have 
brought  some  of  your  slaves  over,  to  wait  on 
you." 


*'  I  have  none ;  but  my  father  would  have 
brought  over  some  of  his,"  replied  Balfour 
gravely,  **  had  there  been  any  chance  of  their 
being  properly  obedient  in  England ;-« but 
there,  you  know,  as  soon  as  they  land,  they 
are  free." 

**  And  would  they  were  so  all  the  worid 
over!"  cried  Emma  warmly,  "or  rather, 
would  that  the  detestable  traffic  in  slaves  was 
everywhere  put  an  end  to !" 

"  We  will  talk  together  coolly  on  that  sub- 
ject one  day,"  replied  Balfour  gently,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom  when  any  one  expressed 
opinions  differing  from  his  own,  "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  you." 

"Never,"  exclaimed  Emma  indignantly, 
**  but  I  hope  to  be  more  successful  in  my  en- 
deavotirs  to  convert  you."  And  immediately, 
with  all  the  sanguine  expectations  of  a  young 
and  virtuous  mind,  Emma,  presuming  on  the 
influence  which  she  saw  she  was  going  to 
acquire  over  Balfour,  beheld  visions  of  freed 
negroes,  and  schemes  of  benevolent  utility 
float  before  her  fancy ;  which  determined  her, 
romantically  eager  as  she  was  to  do  good,  to 
encourage  rather  than  repress  his  growing  at- 
tachment. 

Mr.  Egerton,  meanwhile,  little  thinking  that 
the  intimacy  which  he  was  willing  Emma 
should  go  to  Montmorenci  to  retard,  had  been 
hastened  by  that  very  plan,  was  at  Paris  on 
business ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  seeing  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  that  Emma  was  pleased 
with  her  new  companions,  and  that  Balfour 
Improved  every  day  upon  acquaintance,  joy- 
fully consented  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Bal- 
fours  that  they  would  stay  another  fortnight. 
And  when  Mr.  Egerton  returned,  he  saw  with 
pain,  that  another  fortnight  spent  together 
under  the  same  roof  would,  in  all  probability, 
mature  Balfour's  passion  into  a  serious  attach- 
ment; and  though  it  could  not  eradicate 
Emma's  love  for  St.  Aubyn,  it  would  at  least 
weaken  his  power,  and  very  likely  induce  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  esteem  in  her 
heart  towards  Balfour,  as  to  make  her  willing 
to  listen  to  his  addresses  with  a  view  to  accept 
them  in  future. 

And  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  Balfour  made  proposala 
of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  for  Emma, 
which  she  decidedly  approved,  provided  his 
father  approved  them  also ;  and  Emma,  though 
she  positively  refused  to  give  a  decided  con- 
sent, on  the  plea  of  the  shortness  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, yet  allowed  Balfour  to  continue 
his  addresses,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  over- 
come her  dislike  to  marry.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance,  his  cha* 
racter  was  already  known  to  her;  and  when 
she  contrasted  the  disrespect  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  weakly  indulgent  parent,  with 
the  filial  piety  of  St.  Aubyn,— and  his  violent 
despotic  temper,  with  the  mild  forbearance  of 
the  latter, — ^her  heart  died  within  her,  and  she 
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felt  it  woald  be  equally  impossible  to  forget 
St.  Aubyn  and  marry  Balfour.  Still,  how- 
ever, new  hopes  and  new  views  on  the  subject 
E resented  themselves  occasionally  to  her  mind ; 
opes  and  views  too  much,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  vanity  and  self-confidence.  But  Emma 
was  only  nineteen,  and  was,  from  motives 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  delicately-feeling 
woman,  anxious  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  an 
attachment  which  she  felt  derogatory  to  her 
delieacy  and  her  pride. 

**  Balfour,**  thought  Emma,  *«has  great 
faults ;  but  then  he  is  conscious  of  them,  and 
he  owns  them  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  1  would 
but  become  his  monitress,  the  result  of  the 
errors  of  his  education  will  be  removed!** 
And  she  also  remembered  that  he  looked  so 
handsome  and  so  humble  when  he  said  this, 
that  Emma  could  not  help  wishing  to  lend  her 
aid  towards  making  so  charming  a  being  per- 
fect; especially  one  whose  self-importance, 
great  as  it  was,  was  surrendered  at  the  feet  of 
her  beauty.  And  then  she  reasoned  thus: 
**St.  Aubyn*»  character  is  perfect  already,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Egerton ;  to  him,  therefore,  I 
could  be  of  no  use,  and  to  him  the  defects  of 
my  character,  were  it  possible  we  could  ever 
b^ united,  would  be  painfull v  apparent;  where- 
as, by  becoming  the  wife  of  Balfour,  I  should 
improTe  and  exalt,  perhaps,  the  character  of  a 
being  capable  of  great  actions,  and  be,  besides, 
not  only  beloved  by  him,  but  looked  up  to  by 
him  as  one  of  the  first  of  women.** 

Emma  forgot,  at  that  moment,  how  often 
she  had  brought  it  as  an  argument  for  loving 
St.  Aubyn,  that  his  wife  would  have  in  him  a 
friend  to  whom  she  could  look  up  for  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  while  she  learnt  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  her  own  judgment  by  the 
calm  experience  of  his.  But,  unknown  to 
herself,  it  was  wounded  pride  and  pique 
against  St.  Aubyn,  two  or  the  varieties  of 
lemper,  that  urged  her  to  marry  a  man  she 
did  not  love;  and  Mr.  Egerton,  almost  con- 
Tinced  that  he  must  give  up  the  darling  wish 
of  his  heart,  resolved,  for  Emma*8  sale,  to 
study  the  character  of  Balfour,  and  endeavour 
to  ameliorate  it  to  the  best  of  his  powers.  He 
found  the  young  man  more  docile  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  cTen  willing  to  give  up  opinions, 
after  haying  long  and  manfully  defended  them, 
on  conviction  of  their  fallacy.  **This  young 
man,**  said  he  to  Emma,  **  has  a  heart,  but  it 
has  never  been  taught  to  feel ;  he  has  a  head, 
but  it  has  never  been  taught  to  reason.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  like  him  in  spite  of  his 
faults,  and  that  his  greatest  defect  in  my  eyes 
is  not  beings—** 

*•  WhatV*  asked  Emma,  eagerly. 

**  Not  being  St.  Aubyn  ;**  and  Emma  under- 
standing him,  blushed,  sighed,  and  turned 
away. 

The  month  being  now  expired,  they  returned 


to  Paris ;  while  Balfour,  haying  heard  Emma 
express  great  admiration  of  filial  piety,  had  the 
resolution  to  accompany  his  two  elder  sisters 
on  the  road  towards  Bareges,  whence  Lord 
Clonawley  was  proceeding  by  slow  journeys 
to  Paris.  Accordingly  Emma  and  Nlrs.  Cas- 
tlemain,  attended  only  by  Mr.  Egerton,  pre- 
pared to  explore  all  the  scenes  and  beauties  of 
that  city.  The  day  afler  they  returned  thither, 
the  First  Consul  was  to  review  the  troops,  and 
to  have  a  grand  levee  afVerwards.  Accordingly 
our  travellers  procured  tickets  of  admission  to 
enable  them,  when  the  review  was  over,  to  get 
into  one^of  the  passase-rooms,  in  order  to  see 
the  company  pass  to  be  presented. 

The  review  being  ended,  they  went  from  the 
ground-floor  of  the  palace,  whence  they  had 
beheld  it,  into  an  upper  apartment,  and  were 
commodiously  seated  there,  when  an  English 
gentleman  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
and  said,  that  he  was  not  come  thither  to  see 
the  review,  or  the  company  pass,  they  being 
sights  fiuniliar  to  him — but  that  he  was  curious 
to  see  an  English  officer  go  by,  to  whom  the 
First  Consul  was  going  to  present  an  elegant 
sword  as  a  reward  for  his  personal  bravery. 

**  And  shall  we  see  him  pass  V*  said  Emma. 

**  Certainly,  or  I  should  not  be  here,*'  he  re- 
plied. **  But  in  the  mean  while,  suppose  I 
tell  you,  ladies,  the  story  of  this  young  man*8 
noble  daring.**  On  which  Mrs.  Castlemain 
begged  him  to  begin  the  narration  immedi- 
ately, and  he  proceeded  thus : 

*'It  seems  that  during  the  troubles  in  La 
Vendee,  many  robbers  by  profession,  calling 
themselves  loyalists,  took  possession  of  places 
of  concealment  in  the  woods  and  caverns 
there,  and  used  to  murder,  or  otherwise  ill- 
treat  the  passengers ;  and  as  yet  the  govern- 
ment has  notibeen  able  to  hunt  them  all  from 
their  hiding-places.  The  younff  officer  in  ques- 
tion was  travelling  by  himself  one  eyening  in 
this  unhappy  part  of  France,  when  he  heard 
the  cries  ot  women ;  and  spurring  his  horse  up 
to  the  spot  from  whence  the  cries  proceeded, 
he  saw  two  women  and  their  two  seryants  in 
the  power  of  some  of  the  Vendean  banditti, 
one  of  whom  was  holding  a  pistol  to  the  head 
of  one  of  the  ladies,  while  another  ruffian  was 
carryinpr  the  other  off  in  his  arms.  Our  young 
hero  did  not  stop  a  moment  to  deliberate ;  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  whip  he  knocked  down  the 
ruffian  who  was  standing  over  the  lady,  and, 
seizing  his  pistols,  attacked  the  wretches  who 
were  plundering  the  carriage  and  the  servants; 
the  latter  of  whom,  being  thus  reinforced, 
struggled  with  the  plunderers,  while  their 
champion  shot  dead  the  man  who  was  carry- 
ing off  the  lady,  but  who,  leaving  her,  was 
coming  forward  to  attack  him.  Then,  though 
severely  wounded,  he,  assisted  by  the  servanu, 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  banditti ;  and  being 
reinforced  by  some  peasants  whom  the  noise 
called  to  the  spot,  they  were  all  secured  and 
carried  to  prison;  while  the  rescued  ladies 
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overwhelmed  our  pliant  countiTman  with 
theirpraisee  and  their  blessings. 

•*  They  were  on  their  way  to  Paris ;  but  as 
their  preserver  bled  profusely,  they  insisted  on 
going  back  with  him  to  their  chateau,  and  his 
weakness  obliged  him  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal. 

**  The  ladies  are  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
an  early  friend  and  favourite  comrade  of  the 
First  Consul,  who,  on  bearing  from  the  lady^s 
letter  to  madame  Buonaparte  of  the  gallantry 
of  their  champion,  insisted  on  their  uringing 
him  with  them  to  Paris,  that  he  might  see  and 
publicly  thank  one  who  had  so  materially 
served  friends  so  dear  to  him.  But  these  pub- 
lic thanks,  and  this  elegant  sword,  are  not  the 
only  good  things,  I  find,  which  are  likely  to 
be  tl^  portion  of  our  countryman;  for  the 
young  lady  has  a  large  fortune  and  is  very 
handsome,  and  it  is  supposed  that  herself  and 
her  wealth  will  both  be  bestowed  on  one  who 
has  so  well  deserved  her." 

**  But  his  name,  hb  name,  sir  1"  demanded 
Emma. 

**  I  have  heard  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.'* 

Then,  while  her  companions  thanked  the 

gentleman  for  the  interesting  narration  he 
ad  giv^n  them,  Emma  fell  into  a  reverie. 

At  length  the  lev^  began,  and  a  French 
gentleman  said  to  their  communicative  com- 
panion, that  he  was  sure,  when  the  gallant 
Englishman  drew  near,  the  heart  of  the  little 
girl  opposite  would  beat  Tiolently,  for  it  was 
she  whom  he  saved  from  the  ruffians ;  '*  and 
I  have  seen  her  have  recourse  to  her  salts  ser- 
eral  times  to  keep  her  from  fainting."  On 
bearing  this  they  all  followed  the  direction  of 
the  gentleman's  eyes,  and  saw  a  pretty  inter- 
esting giri  with  blonde  hair,  who  was  fanning 
herself  with  great  violence,  and  seeming  op- 
pressed by  the  notice  which  she  excited.  But 
their  attention  was  soon  called  to  a  more  in- 
teresting object. 

**Le  Toiik  qui  yient  ce  brave  An^lois!" 
cried  the  Frenchman,  the  friend  of  their  com- 
panion; when  pale  from  recent  loss  of  blood, 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  they  beheld  St.  Aubyn. 

'*  There !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  and  it  was  all 
he  could  say ;  while  Emma,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, caught  bold  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  hand, 
who,  full  of  emotion  herself,  retained  it  in  her 
grrasp;  while  St.  Aubvn,  looking  neither  to 
Uie  right  nor  to  the  leR,  went  forward  to  the 
presence-chamber. 

On  the  opposite  side  Mr.  Efferton  saw  the 
French  ladies  who  had  accused  St.  Aubyn  of 
being  tani  moU  peu  poliron  f  and  having  caught 
their  eye,  be  made  them  a  bow  of  very  sar- 
castic meaning,  which  they  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  by  their  gestures  made  him  com- 
prehend their  penitence  and  their  admiration. 

Emma  meanwhile  spoke  not  a  word;  but 
Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  while  the 
French  and  English  gentlemen  were  admiring 


the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  St.  Aubyn*s  face 
and  person,  assured  them  that  they  had  once 
known  him  intimately,  and  that  his  mind  and 
heart  were  not  inferior  to  his  personal  graces. 

In  an  hour  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  presented  began  to  return,  and  amongst 
the  rest  St.  Aubyn, — but  not  pale  and  languid 
as  when  he  had  passed  them  before;  his 
cheek  was  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  his  eyes 
were  beaming  with  animation,  while  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  promised  sword  of  honour. 
Nor  was  he  unattended.  Those  officers  who 
had  desired  him  to  leave  their  regiment  were 
crowding  round  him,  offering  him  any  apology 
that  his  offended  pride  might  require ;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  approached  them  unseen,  heard 
him  answer,  *'  1  require  no  apology  ;  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  military  etiquette,  did 
your  duty,  and  I  did  mine ;  but  there  is  one 
justice,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  his  Colonel, 
**  which  I  shall  require  of  you  in  due  time." 

While  this  was  passing,  Emma  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  heard  a  gentleman  repeat  the  First 
Consul's  address  to  St.  Aubyn,  which  was 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  hia 
pride. 

Was  all  this  likely  to  assist  the  endea- 
Tours  of  our  heroine  to  drive  him  from  her 
heart  1  Ah !  no.  And  Emma  felt  in  all  its 
bitterness  the  cruelty  of  her  situation.  While 
he  was  thus  congratulated,  and  pressed,  and 
gazed  upon,  St.  Aubyn's  eyes  met  those  of  the 
young  lady  and  her  mother  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  conquered ;  and  with  a  look  of  de- 
lighted eagerness  he  made  his  way  up  to 
them,  and,  kissing  a  hand  of  each,  pressed  the 
young  lady's  hand  to  his  bosom  without  speak- 
ing, while  the  poor  girl's  head  sunk  on  her 
mother's  shoulder. 

**We  shall  meet  in  the  evening,  I  trust, 
dear  St.  Aubyn,"  said  the  mother,  who  saw 
that  St.  Aubyn's  presence  overcame  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  nerves  had  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  fright  which  she  had  received;  and  St. 
Aubyn,  taking  the  hint,  withdrew ;  while  Em- 
ma, who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  felt  the  an- 
guish of  the  preceding  moments  comparatively 
trifling. 

In  the  door-way,  in  order  to  intercept  St. 
Aubyn  on  his  passage,  stood  Mr.  Egerton.  St. 
Aubyn,  on  seeing  him,  started  and  turned 
pale ;  but  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  af- 
fectionate pleasure,  and  while  Mr.  Egerton, 
speechless  with  strong  emotion,  could  only 
press  the  hand  he  held,  his  eyes  filled  with 
involuntary  tears. 

'*  I  did  not  expect,"  said  he  at  length,  '*  to 
see  you  here,  my  dear  sir."  Then  looking 
round,  as  if  he  wished,  yet  dreaded,  to  see 
some  one,  his  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Emma;— -and  all  the  animation  of  his 
countenance  fled.  Mrs.  Castlemain  kissed  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  look  which  powerfully 
expressed  the  affectionate  interest  which  she 
took  in  all  that  had  passed ;  Emma  tried  to 
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smile  also,  but  her  lip  auivered  with  emotion, 
and  she  knew  that  her  bow  was  cold  and  de- 
^K)id  of  grace;  while  St.  Aubyn,  instead  of 
making  his  way  up  to  them,  bowed  in  a  hoi^ 
ried  manner  in  return,  and  taking  Mr.  Egei^ 
ton's  arm,  left  the  room  with  him. 

•*  We  have  heard  all  your  adventures  here, 
Henry,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  (who,  alive  only 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  beloved  pupil,  and 
witnessing  his  successes,  could  not  feel  any 
resentment  towards  him  for  his  long  estrange- 
ment from  his  society,)  '*  and  you  are  really 
quite  a  hero  of  romance ; — but  what  is  the  jus- 
tice you  mean  to  require  of  your  Colonel  1*' 

*•  Why,  you  know  my  uncle—" 

*•  Yes,  only  too  well." 

**  And  you  know,  perhaps,  that  he  has  al- 
ways declared  he  would  never  forgive  a  rela- 
tion of  his  who  ever  accepted  a  chcQlengel" 

"Yes." 

*'We11  then,  when  I  on  principle  refused 
one  since  my  arriTal  here,  I  wrote  him  word 
of  it,  telling  him  that,  though  I  should  have 
done  just  the  same  if  he  had  not  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
my  conduct  in  this  instance  was  conformable 
to  his  opinions,  and  would  procure  for  me  his 
approbation." 

"And  what  was  his  answer  1" 

"  That  he  did  not  believe  principle  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  my  refusal  to  fight,  and  that 
he  thouffht  the  oflicers  quite  right  in  wishing 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  chicken-hearted  fellow." 

"  Shocking !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Egerton ; "  here 
is  another  proof  of  the  obliquities  of  Temper. 
But  what  will  he  say  when  you  write  nim 
word  of  your  chivalric  exploits  1" 

"  I  shall  not  write  to  him  on  the  subject;  but 
I  shall  desire  my  Colonel  to  do  it,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  *  chicken-hearted  nephew'  is  no 
longer  considered  by  the  regiment  as  a  dis- 
grace to  them ;  and  this  is  the  service  I  told 
him  I  should  require." 

At  that  moment  St.  Aubyn  was  told  that  he 
was  wanted  at  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Cou- 
langes  (one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  had  saved.) 

"  But  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  1"  said 
Mr.  Egerton,  impatiently. 

"  Not  for  some  time,  I  doubt,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn,  confusedly,  "  for  I  expect  a  summons 
to  England.  My  poor  mother  is  very  unwell, 
and  unless  to-morrow's  post  brings  me  a  better 
account,  I  shall  set  offimmediately ;— so  fare- 
well !  all  happiness  attend  you  and  your  friends 
till  we  meet  again." 

He  then  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Egerton  re- 
turned to  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Egerton's  countenance  bore  evident 
marks  of  vexatipn  and  disappointment;  and  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  "  Well,  what  says 
St.  Aubyn  1"  he  almost  pettishly  repeated  his 
conversation.  But  Emma,  who  had  accurately 
observed  the  change  in  St.  Aubyn's  counte- 
nance when  his  eves  met  hers,  was  so  conscious 
that  the  sight  of  her  occasioned  him  to  expe- 


rience Tery  strong  emotion,  emotion  which 
neither  hatred  nor  indifference  could  cause, 
that  her  heart  felt  considerably  lightened  of  its 
load,  and  though  she  thought  it  might  be  true 
that  St.  Aubyn  was  going  to  marry  Mademoi- 
selle de  Coufanges,  she  fancied,  she  was  sure, 
that  he  was  not  positively  in  love  with  her. 
Still  she  was  unhappy,  and  could  not  help 
comparing  Balfour  and  St.  Aubyn  so  long  and 
so  often,  that  the  former  seemed  to  lose  every 
moment  the  little  ground  which  he  had  gained 
in  her  heart,  and  she  began  to  dread  his  return 
to  Paris. 

That  CTening  she  at  first  refused  to  go  to 
any  public  place,  lest  she  should  see  Su  Au- 
byn and  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges ;  but  her 
delicacy  being  wounded  at  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  avoid  St.  Aubyn,  she  con- 
sented to  the  plan  proposed,  and  neither  at 
the  Opera  nor  at  Frescati  did  she  behold  him ; 
while  had  admiration  been  her  passion,  the 
admiring  gaze  which  greeted  her  whitherso* 
ever  she  went,  and  the  name  of  la  belle  An- 
gloise  which  on  every  side  met  her  ear,  would 
have  gratified  her  feelings  to  the  utmost,  and 
healed  perhaps  the  wounds  of  secret  and  ill- 
requited  love.  But  admiration,  though  pleas- 
ing to  Emma,  was  only  dear  to  her  from  those 
she  loved,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  she 
derived  from  it,  was  the  look  of  pleasure  and 
exultation  which  the  notice  she  excited  called 
forth  in  the  expressive  faces  of  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  and  Mr.  Egerton.  That  evening  when 
they  returned  from  Frescati,  and  Emma  had 
left  them,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton 
began  to  discuss  St.  Aub^n's  singular  con- 
duct, but  still  attributed  it  to  some  caprice 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  whose  obliquities  of  temper 
they  could  not  help  recalling. 

"  It  is  very  plain,  by  Mr.  HargraTe's  vulgar 
violence,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  that  he  is 
a  low-bred  man,  and  was  not  bom  a  gentle- 
man." (Mr.  Egerton  on  bearing  this  smiled 
significantly.) 

"  Why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Egerton  1"  added 
she. 

"  Because,  madam,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conduct  of  the  low  and  the  high  bom,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  temper,  is  commonly 
the  same;  that  temper  is  the  greatest  of  all 
levellers,  the  greatest  of  all  equalizers ;  and 
that  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are,  when  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  equally  removed  from 
having  any  right  to  the  name  of  gentleman." 

••  Indeed,  Mr.  Egerton,"  replied  Mm.  Cas- 
tlemain, "I  cannot  agree  with  you;  consider 
the  force  of  habit,  that  the  language  of  a  gen- 
tleman being  habitually  genteeler  than  that  of 
the  peasant,  even  his  angry  expressions  must 
partake  of  this  induced  difference." 

"But  do  you  consider,  my  dear  madam, 
that  we  are  talking  of  a  feeling  powerful 
enougrh  to  overtum  even  the  most  powerful 
thing,  itself  excepted,  namely,  habit  1  It  is  a  | 
notorious  fact,  that  even  ladies  delicately  and ; 
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carefully  brought  up,  when  in  a  state  of  de- 
rangement, uee  such  language  and  such  oaths 
as  are  only  to  be  heard  amongst  the  lowest  of 
the  sex;  and  what  is  passion  but  a  tempo- 
rary derangement,  a  maniac  unrestrained  by 
the  usual  decorums  of  life,  and  only  to  be  kept 
in  bounds,  like  other  maniacs,  by  tiie  opera- 
tions of  fear  1" 

**  This  is  a  mortifying  and  I  hope  an  exag- 
gerated picture,  Mr.  Efferton." 

^  No,  madam,  would  it  were !  Still  it  is 
not  temper,  as  exhibited  in  the  shape  ofyio- 
lent  passion,  that  has  the  most  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  human  conduct  and  happiness.  It 
is  temper  under  the  shape  of  cool  deliberate 
spite,  and  secret  rancour,  that  is  most  to  be 
guarded  against. 

*  It  is  the  taunting  word  whose  meaning  kills  ;* 

the  speech  intended  to  mortify  one's  self-lore, 
or  wound  our  tenderest  affections ;  it  is  temper 
under  this  garb  that  is  most  hateful  and  most 
pernicious ;  when  inflicting  a  series  of  petty 
injuries  with  a  mild  and  smiling  face,  then  is 
temper  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting.  The 
violence  of  passion,  when  over,  (men  subsides 
into  affectionate  repentance,  and  is  easily  dis- 
armed of  its  offensive  power.  But  nothing 
ever  disarms  the  other  sort  of  temper.  In  do- 
mestic life  it  is  to  one's  mind,  wnat  a  horse- 
hair shirt  is  to  the  body,  and,  like  the  spikes 
of  Pascar«  iron  girdle,  whenever  one  moves 
it  lacerates  and  tears  one  to  pieces." 

The  next  morning,  the  same  principle  which 
forced  her  to  the  Opera  and  Fresoati,  led  Em- 
ma to  the  Louvre  Gallery,  though  at  the  risk 
of  meeting  St.  Aubyn. 

Mr.  Egerton  had  gone  to  the  Louvre  Galle- 
ry very  early  that  morning,  in  order  to  gaze 
on  some  of  his  favourite  pictures  alone  and 
undisturbed.  Not  that  he  pretended  to  be  a 
great  connoisseur  in  painting,  and  fancied,  be- 
cause he  had  during  a  short  residence  in  Flan- 
ders and  Italy  seen  fine  pictures,  that  he  must 
understand  them ;  his  judgment  taught  him  a 
more  correct  idea  of  his  own  powers,  and  he 
felt  that  a  person  by  looking  at  Greek  manu- 
scripts might  as  well  suppose  himself  capable 
of  understanding  Greek,  as  pretend  to  set  up 
for  a  correct  judge  of  painting  from  having 
gained  on  pictures  without  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  art.  But  he  had  a  cor- 
rect eye  and  a  poetical  fancy,  and  on  such 
paintings  as  interested  his  feeling  he  delight- 
ed to  dwell,~-while,  by  comparing  the  style 
of  one  master  with  another,  he  endeavoured 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  different  merits  of  each. 
He  was  thus  employed  in  that  precious  depos- 
itory of  the  best  works  of  the  best  masters, — 
and  particularly  precious  to  artists,  because 
the^  can  in  the  same  room  compare  in  a  con- 
secutive series  the  French  school  with  the 
Flemish,  and  the  Florentine  with  the  Vene- 
tian,^— ^wben  be  saw  a  man  pass  him  in  a  High- 
land dross* 


**  Another  countryman  arrived,  I  seel"  said 
he  to  himself;  **but  why  is  he  so  dadV 
Then  supposing  it  might  be  some  officer  of  one 
of  the  gallant  Highland  regiments,  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  war,  he  followed  him  from  a  motive  of  re- 
spect and  curiosity,  and  also  probably  from  that 
warming  of  the  heart  which  one  feels  when  in 
a  foreign  land  towards  any  native  of  our  own 
beloved  isles. 

This  sensation,  however,  was  somewhat 
damped  in  Mr.  Egertop,  when  he  recognised 
in  the  stranger,  on  his  turning  round,  no  great- 
er person  than  Varley.  Still  operated  upon 
possibly  by  that  feeling  whiph  makes  one  will- 
ing, when  meeting  countrymen  abroad,  to  con- 
sider strangers  as  acquaintance,  and  mere  ac- 
quaintance as  friends,  Mr.  E^rton  welcomed 
Varley  most  cordially  to  Pans ;  though,  con- 
sidering the  personal  vanity  of  the  young  man, 
he  had  his  suspicions  that  Varley  had  assum- 
ed this  very  singular  dress  for  an  Englishman 
and  a  clerk  in  the  War-office,  from  an  idea  of 
its  being  becoming  and  likely  to  attract  notice 
to  his  really  graceful  form. 

••  Well,  Mr.  Varley,  what  brings  you  hith" 
erl"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord," 

¥ras  the  reply. 

**  Have  you  brought  letters  with  you  ?  have 
you  any  acquaintance  here  ?" 

•'  No,"  replied  Varley,  sighing,  "I  am 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow  !*  '* 

*•  Unfriended,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  ••  you 
shall  not  be  if  I  can  serve  you ;  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  your  residence  here 
agreeable  to  you." 

•*  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you,"<  replied  Var- 
ley, concluding  that  his  charm  of  manner  and 
conversation  had  interested  Mr.  Egerton  in  his 
favour.     But  he  was  mistaken. 

Varley  owed  the  benevolent  wish  which 
that  gentleman  felt  to  serve  him,  not  only  in 
trifles  but  essentials,  to  his  having  witnessed 
what  Varley  was  ashamed  of,  namely,  the 
laudable  economy  that  had  made  him  travel 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach ;  and  the  anxious 
affection  of  his  poor  dowdy-looking  mother. 
Even  the  dirty  pocket-handkerchief  which  she 
had  employed  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  wipe 
hhn  clean,  had  had  a  pleasant  effect  on  Mr. 
Egerton's  feelings,  as  a  proof  of  maternal  ten- 
derness ;  and  when  be  recollected  that  Varley 
had  some  talent,  and  was,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, industrious,  and  a  good  and  dutiful  son,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  to  employ  some  of  his 
large  income  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
these  poor  people,  could  he  do  so  in  such  a  manr 
ner  as  to  stimulate,  not  check,  the  industry  he 
so  much  approved.  For  never  did  the  Christ- 
mas gifl  of  a  piece  of  money  burn  a  child's 
pocket,  as  the  phrase  is,  more  certainly  than 
did  Mr.  Egerton's  purse  burn  his  since  his  ao* 
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cession  of  wealth ;  and  as  he  had  no  personal 
expense,  he  had  so  much  money  to  giveaway, 
that  it  was  quite  a  piece  of  ffood  fortune  (or 
him  to  discover  objects  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  benevolence.  His  fixing  on  Varley,  there- 
fore, (for  one  of  his  proteges,)  was  more  per- 
haps an  act  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  He 
saw  the  young  man*s  foibles,  and  was  not  a 
little  disposed  to  resent  his  daring  to  oast  a 
look  of  love  on  Mrs.  Castlemain,  little  sus- 
pecting how  far  his  conceit  had  led  him ;  but 
he  thought  that  a  judicious  friend  might  cor- 
rect these  follies,  and  convert  him  into  a  use- 
ful if  not  an  ornamental  member  of  society. 

*'  Yes,"  said  he  mentally, ''  I  will  be  that 
friend.**  Then,  as  the  Gallery  began  to  fill, 
he  took  Varley^s  arm,  and,  saying  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  l(kl  him 
into  a  solitary  part  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries.  He  then  told  Varley  how  much 
he  had  approved  the  manner  m  which  he 
travelled, — a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  habits 
which  he  had  attributed  to  him ;  he  also  ex- 
pressed the  interest  which  his  afifectionate 
mother  had  excited  in  him ;  and  while  Varley 
listened  with  amazement  to  hear  that  what  he 
thought  must  have  degraded  had  exalted  him 
in  Nlr.  Egerton's  opinion,  he  added,  that  he 
wished  to  prove  himself  his  friend,  and  must 
begin  by  telling  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  be 
introduced  into  gentlemen's  society,  he  lAust 
dress  like  a  gentleman,  andx  leave  off  every 
thing  outre  in  his  appearance,  especially  the 
dress  he  then  wore,—- begging  to  know  what 
could  induce  him  to  assume  it. 

Varley,  who  did  not  want  shrewdness,  im- 
mediately saw  that  he  could  turn  this  circum- 
stance, which  originated  in  the  motive  Mr. 
Egerton  had  suspected,  to  good  account; 
therefore,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  affected 
reluctance,  he  answered, 

•*  •  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consented,' 

when  my  poor  mother  proposed  to  make  up 
for  me  a  plaid,  which  was  a  present  to  her 
from  her  native  country,  into  the  dress  you 
see ;  —  this,  made  at  home  to  save  expenses, 
and  another  by  a  smart  London  tailor,  are  all 
'the  wardrobe  of  one 

*  Who  would  buy  more,  but  that  his  hand  wants 
means.* " 

Varley  had  formed  a  right  judgment  of  the 
•probable  efiect  of  this  avowal  on  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  it  deepened  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Egerton  felt  for  the  mother 
>end  the  son. 

**  My  dear  sir,**  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  an 
-air  of  great  respect,  and  a  blush  of  deep  con- 
ifusion,  **  I  shall  not  believe  that  you  pardon 
•the  great  liberty  I  have  taken  in  speaking  to 
you  with  such  freedom,  if  you  will  not  confer 
on  me  the  obligation  that  it  is  in  your  power 
'to  confer,  namely,  to  accept  this,*'  sliding  a 
•purse  into  his  hand ;  **  for,  having  presumed 


to  find  fault  with  your  dress,  it  is  only  just 
that  I  should  furnish  you  with. the  means  of 
procuring  another;*' — while  Varley  only  bow- 
ed, and  spoke  his  thanks  in  half-sentences, 
then  put  bis  handkerchief  to  his  face  to  hide 
not  his  tearful,  but  his  dry  eyes. 

*•  Mr.  Varley,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ••  you 
must  dine  with  me.  Can  you  come  to-day  ? 
My  ladies  dine  out,  and  1  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you." 

Varley,  still  more  delighted  at  attention  so 
unexpected,  eratefully  promised  to  wait  on 
him ;  then  telling  Mr.  Egerton  he  would  go  to 
his  hotel  immediately,  and  lay  aside  a  dress 
so  displeasing  to  his  benefactor,  he  took  his 
leave ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
eagerly  examined  the  contents  of  the  purse 
which  he  had  received.  Its  amount  was  as 
much  beyond  his  expectations  as  it  was  his 
deserts ;  and  while  he  felt  some  few  stings  of 
conscience  for  having  written  a  certain  spite- 
ful paragraph,  those  feelings  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  anxiety  lest  his  delinquency  should 
come  to  light,  and  cause  him  to  forfeit  the 
favour  of  that  benevolent  but  credulous  being, 
as  he  thought  him,  whose  purse  was  thus 
generously  opened  to  his  suspected  wants. 

The  real  truth  which  Variey  concealed  from 
Mr.  Egerton  was,  that  he,  in  imitation  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith,  intended  to  walk 
through  some  part  of  France,  hoping  by  the 
charm  of  his  flute,  and  his  dancing,  to  obtain 
food  and  lodging  amongst  the  peasantry,  and 
perhaps  gain  admittance  into  some  chateaux 
on  the  road;  and  he  thought  his  Highland 
dress  would  have  not  only  a  becoming  but 
patinrai  effect,  and  give  him  still  more  the  air 
of  a  Aero8  de  romatu  But  the  plea^f  poverty 
would,  he  was  sure,  do  more  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton than  that  of  picturesque  effect,  and  cer- 
tainly his  scheme  succeeded  beyond  bis  utmost 
expectations. 

Mr.  Egerton,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, would  not  invite  Variey  to  dinner  when 
she  was  at  home;  for,  though  he  had  no  sus- 
picion what  good  grounds  she  had  for  disliking 
that  ridiculous  boy,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right 
to  ask  him  to  a  table  where  she  presided, 
though  with  her  conviction  of  bis  insanity  her 
terror  of  him  bad  vanished.  Nor  when  he 
told  her  that  he  had  invited  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him,  did  he  inform  her  who  that  friend 
was.  But  if,  afWi  some  hours*  conversation 
with  Varley,  he  should  appear  to  him  de- 
serving his  notice,  he  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  interest  the  excellent  heart  and  benevolent 
nature  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  his  favour ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  conquer 
her  present  dislike  to  Variey  the  forward  cox- 
como,  in  compassionate  consideration  for  Var- 
ley the  ingenious,  industrious  son  of  a  poor, 
affectiomite,  and  widowed  mother. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mrs.  Castlemain  and 
Emma  went  out,  and  Variey  arrived ;  and  Mi. 
Egerton,  under  the  unconscious  influenoe  ef| 
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an  eager  deaire  to  find  an  object  for  his  bene- 
volence to  exercise  itself  upon,  foand  Varley 
intelligent  and  interestine  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, and  was  resolved  in  a  day  or  two  to 
arrange  with  the  young  man  some  scheme  for 
serving  him  essentially. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Egerton,  seeing  a  flute  stick  out  of  Varley's 
pocket,  asked  him  to  play  to  him ;  and  he  had 
not  long  complied  before  he  was  convinced 
that  the  flute  he  had  heard  in  the  park  at 
Roselands  was  yarley*s.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  proper  to  notice  this  discovery, — 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  guest,  who  did  not  wish 
to  have  any  allusions  made  to  (he  transacdons 
at  Roselands. 

'*  You  are  really  a  very  fine  performer  on 
that  instrument,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton  when  he 
had  ended ;  *'  can  you  play  on  any  other  1" 

*«  Yes,  sir,  on  the  tenor  and  the  violin.'' 

*'  You  must  be  quite  an  acouisition,  then, 
to  a  private  concert;  and  as  1  am  going  to 
join  my  companions  to-night  at  a  musical 
party,  I  will  take  you  with  me,  if  you  have  no 
Detter  engagement." 

And  the  gratified  Varley  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  best  circles  in  Paris  ! 

When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Egerton  presented 
Varley  as  a  yoang  Mend  of  his,  who  had 
great  musical  talents ;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
seeing  Varley  before  her,  was  ready  to  exclaim 
with  the  poor  man  in  the  story — '*  Vat !  Mon- 
sieur Tonson  come  again !''  and  observing 
with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  resentment, 
that  Varley  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 
she  drew  herself  up,  intending  to  receive  both 
the  introducer  and  the  introduced  with  an  air 
of  haughty  coldness.  Bd^ 'Varley  did  not 
come  withm  the  reach  of  her  disdain ;  for  he 
soon  took  his  place  amongst  the  performers, 
and  played  the  solo  flute  parts  in  a  quintette 
so  well  as  to  delight  every  one.  Nor  was  he 
less  successful  on  the  tenor  in  a  quartette; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  evening,  an  English 
nobleman  present  was  so  charmed  with  his 
performance,  that  he  invited  him  to  a  concert 
at  his  house  the  next  week ;  and  Varley  thus 
saw  an  entrance  into  that  sort  of  society  which 
he  roost  coveted,,  opened  to  him  without  any 
difficulty. 

Emma,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in  amazement 
at  seeing  Varley  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 
who,  purposely  to  enjoy  her  looks  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  kept  at  a  distance  both  from  her 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain;  nor  till  they  returned 
home  woald  he  say  anything  on  the  subject. 
He  then  told  Mrs.  Castlemain  his  wish  to 
serve  Varley,  and  the  interest  he  felt  for  him 
and  his  mother,  and  his  hope  that  she  would 
have  the  ^roodness  to  pardon  the  too  open  dis- 
play of  his  admiration  of  her,  which  had,  he 
Delieved  offended  her  delicacy  at  the  K— 
bail ;  assuring  her  that  he  would  answer  for 


Varley's  conduct  and  manners  being  in  future 
all  she  could,  desire.  To  this  speech  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  conscious  that  she  had  much 
more  to  pardon  in  Varley  than  his  conduct  at 

the  K ball,  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer; 

but  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  she  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  Emma  to  hear 
and  approve  Mr.  Egerton's  intended  patronage 
of  Varley,  and  to  promise  to  assist  him  in  re- 
moving her  grandmother's  prejudice  against 
him. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  reached  her 
own  apartment,  dismissing  her  maid,  she  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  it  in  violent  agitation, 
debating  with  herself  how  she  ought,  consis- 
tent with  her  dignity,  to  proceed.  She  well 
knew  that,  if  she  were  to  tell  Mr.  Egerton 
how  Varley  had  haunted  and  persecuted  ner  at 
Roselands,  he  would  resent  his  presumption 
so  much  as  not  to  countenance  him  perhaps  at 
all ;  but  benevolence,  and  a  sort  of  self-de- 
fence, both  forbade  her  to  make  this  confession. 
She  felt  that  even  to  Mr.  E^rton  and  Emma 
she  could  not  bear  to  exhibit  herself  as  an  old 
Daphne  flying  before  a  youthful  Apollo,  and 
screaming  and  fainting  at  seeing  a  young  man 
suddenly  appearing  before  her,  having  jumped 
a  ditch  full  of  water  in  order  to  g^  at  her. 
Then  her  mistake  about  the  petition,  and  the 
verses  on  her  beauty !  Oh !  it  was  impossible 
to  disclose  all  this,  because,  though  there  was 
nothing  derogatory  to  her  in  all  this  from 
Varley  insane,  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  insult  from  Varley  proved  to  be  in  his 
senses.  What  then  could  she  do  t  and  was  it 
quite  certain  that  Varley  was  as  culpable  as 
he  appearM  to  bel  Did  not  she,  seeing 
through  the  prejudiced  medium  of  conviction 
of  his  insanity,  give  a  false  colouring  to  ac- 
tions in  themselves  excusable  1  When  his 
face  first  alarmed  her  peeping  through  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  might  he  not  be  merely  sur- 
veying the  pretty  walks  in  the  wood  1  When 
he  jumped  down  and  ran  after  her,  might  he 
not  be  actuated  really  by  the  wish  of  informing 
her  a  mad  bull  was  near  1  Might  not  his  pre- 
suming to  show  her  his  verses,  be  excused  by 
the  very  natural  wish  in  a  man  like  him,  to 
obtain  the  patronage  and  notice  of  a  woman  of 
her  rank  in  lifel  And  mif^ht  not  the  flute- 
playing  in  the  park  be  jusUfied  by  the  same 
motive  1  while  the  jumping  the  ditch  could  be 
excused  by  the  honest  wisn  of  returning  her 
purse  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  The 
call  at  Roselands  was  to  Mr.  Egerton,  and  the 
request  to  see  her  was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  value  of  the  book  which  he  was  to 
leave.  In  short,  Mrs.  Castlemain's  generous 
wish  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of 
an  indigent,  but  endowed  young  man,  con- 
quered even  the  suggestions  of  offended  pride ; 
and  when  she  saw  Mr.  Egerton  again,  she  as- 
sured him  that  the  would  throw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Varley's  success  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, Varley  was  received  at  her  tablet 
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"!  md  he,  by  his  Tery  judieioQs  behsriour,  a  be- 
laTionr  that  spoke  admiration,  only  kept  in 
1  rounds  by  proper  respect,  soon  made  Mrs. 
Hastlemain  as  much  his  friend  as  Mr.  Egerton ; 
und  for  his  introduction  to  many  pleasant  par- 
ies, and  the  enjoyment  of  many  pleasant 
I  evenings,  Varley  was  indebted  to  our  benevo- 
:  ent  travellers. 

It  was  on  the  rery  morning  of  Mr.  Egerton^s 
-eneontre  with  Varley  that  another  acquaint- 
mce  was  added  to  their  list.  I  have  before 
laid  that  Emma  had  forced  herself  to  go  to 
he  Louvre  Gallery,  though  fearful  of  meeting 
here  St.  Aubyn  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
!  anges ;  but  neither  he  nor  that  young  lady 
¥as  to  be  seen,  though  there  were  Scotch, 
[rish,  and  English,  in  abundance.  Amongst 
he  English  was  a  new  comer,  a  widow  of 
iiome  rank,  who,  attended  by  a  humble  com- 
)anion,  and  dressed  k  la  Parisienne,  was  dis- 
)laying  her  own  lovely  figure  to  great  ad- 
rantage,  while  admiring  the  plump  person  of 
Titian's  mistress.  This  lady,  catching  a 
,  rlimpse  of  Emma  as,  with  her  arms  pensively 
olded  in  a  long  white  veil,  she  walked  alonff 
he  Gallery,  unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  genercQ 
;  idmiration  which  followed  her,  was  so  struck 
vith  her- beauty  that  she  turned  quite  round  to 
ook  at  her,  and  with  national  pride  exclaim- 
ed, ''That  must  be  English  beauty !*'  And 
hen,  having  eagerly  inquired  who  she  was, 
)he  smiled  with  great  meaning,  and  unattend- 
ed, followed  Emma  out  of  the  saloon  and  down 
he  stairs.  Before  she  could  overtake  her, 
Smma  had  reached  the  Statue  Gallery,  and  she 
lid  not  come  up  with  her  till  she  had  entered 
he  '*  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,'^  and  was  gazing 
)n  the  statue  of  Phocion.  As  Emma  turned 
iway  from  it,  she  passed  her  hand  affection- 
itely  over  his  chin,  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
lead  as  she  did  so ;  when,  looking  up,  she  saw 
)eeping  from  under  a  long  black  veil,  the  bril- 
iant  dark  eyes  of  the  above-mentioned  lady, 
irchly  fixed  upon  her. 

♦*  What  you  said  just  now,"  cried  the  lady, 
•  was  very  true." 

**  And  what  did  I  say,  madam  1"  replied 
Gmma,  surprised  at  the  femiliarity  of  the 
jpeaker;  *'  1  do  not  remember  that  I  spoke  at 
ill." 

**  No ;  but  you  shook  your  head,  and  accord- 
ng  to  our  friend  Bayes,  that  is  the  same  thing, 
jo\i  know." 

"  And  what  did  ray  shake  say  1" 

"  Oh !  it  meant,  (for  you  looked  at  Phocion) 
Excellent,  honest  old  fellow!  these  modern 
epublicans  are,  alas,  very  little  like  you  !*  " 

''I  declare  I  will  not  stay  near  you  a  mo- 
nent  longer, — you  are  a  conjuror,  or  something 
nrorse;  for  it  is  true  that  I  thought  nearly  what 
^ou  said." 

'*  Not  so,  Tna  belle ;  we  roust  not  part  so 
loon ;  by  virtue  of  the  art  which  you  attribute 
,0  roe,  I  also  know  that  you  are  Miss  Castle- 
nain,  commonly  called  here  '  la  belle  Jlngkiui* 


and  out  of  pity  to  you,  who  have  no  ^evil  to 
consult,  I  give  you  this  (presenting  her  card] 
to  tell  yoQ  who  I  am." 

On  reading  the  card,  Emma  almost  started 
as  well  as  blushed,  for  it  was,  she  found,  Mrs. 
Felton  who  addressed  her;  but  as  she  had  now 
a  new  object  of  jealousy  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Coulanges,  she  felt  more  kindly  towards  Mrs. 
Felton  than  she  had  done  when  she  left  Eng- 
land; and  recovering  herself,  she  said  she 
should  be  happy  to  be  better  known  to  her. 

Mrs.  Felton,  having  made  her  a  formal 
courtesy  and  received  one  in  return,  twisted 
her  arm  in  Emma*s,  and  exclaimed,  ''  There, 
•—now  let  us  forget  that  we  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted these  seven  years."  And  Emma 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  Mrs.  Felton  back 
into  the  Galleiy. 

"So,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  "it  is  full  mall, 
I  see !  Con»e,  my  sweet  old  new  friend,  call 
up  a  look,  and  let  us  make 


for 


*  Parisian  nymphs  with  envy  die. 
Their  shepherds  with  despair ;' 


'  The  Hotspur  and  the  Douglas  both  conjoined 
Are  confiaent  against  the  world  in  arms.'  '* 

And  saying  this,  she  began  to  strut  theatri- 
cally up  the  room. 

"  But  let  our  arms  be  directed  a^nst  the 
French,  not  the  English  world,"  replied  Emma 
smiling;  "for,  or  my  eyes  much  deceive  me, 
there  are  none  but  British  in  view." 

"I  believe  you  are  very  right,"  returned 
Mrs.  Felton;  "for  so  much  do  we  abound 
here,  that  on  a  gentleman^s  asking  who  a  man 
was  at  Frescati  last  night,  he  said  on  hearing 
the  reply,  •  Thank  ye,  sir.  Now  then  I  shall 
not  return  to  England  without  having  seen  one 
Frenchman.*  Bat,  my  dear,  is  not  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  approaching  ?  Pray  present  me." 
And  Emma  did  so.  But  that  lady,  to  whofn 
Mrs.  Felton's  character  was  known,  and  who 
thought  her  granddau^ter  might  have  made 
a  more  desirable  acquaintance,  assumed  an  air 
so  proud  and  distant,  that  even  the  woman  of 
the  world  felt  awed  by  it. 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Egerton  joined 
them ;  and  when  Emma  present^  him  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  he  made  his  bow  with  a  look  of  so 
much  satisfaction,  and  entered  into  conversation  I 
so  courteously  with  the  fair  widow,  that  Mrs.  i 
Castlemain,  conjecturing  Mr.  Egerton  could  I 
not  by  his  manner  disapprove  the  acquaint- 1 
ance,  and  having  implicit  reliance  on  his  judg- 1 
roent,  relaxed  in  her  repulsive  hauteur,  awl 
condescended  to  be  agrreeable. 

Mr.  Egerton,  though  he  certainly  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  Mrs.  Felton's  character, 
was  bribed  into  approbation  of  her  present  ac- 
quaintance with  Emroa,  by  seeing  that  the 
contagion  of  her  vivacity  had  called  back  to 
her  faded  lip  the  sroile  so  long  a  stranger  to 
it ;  and  if  Mrs.  Fel ton's  varied  talents,  and 
the  charm  of  her  conversation  conld  divert 
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Eroma*B  mind  from  dwelling  on 
images,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty'of  boi 
Mrs.  Castlemain  and  himself  to  encourage  the 
association,  espeoially  as  Mr.  Egerton  belieTed 
no  guilt,  either  of  act  or  intention,  stained  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  Felton,  and  that  his  papil's 
morals  and  reputation  would  neither  of  them 
be  injured  by  her.  With  thesefeelings,  he  ac- 
costed Mrs.  Felton,  and  his  fevourable  inten* 
tions  towards  her  were  increased  by  her  in- 
troduction. 

Mrs.  Felton  possessed  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  called  manner^  a  charm  difficult  to  define, 
but  certain  to  captivate.  Mr.  Egerton  told 
Mrs.  Felton,  with  an  apology  for  alluding  to 
the  husband  whom  she  hadlost,  that  he  had 
known  Mr.  Felton  at  College,  and  had  so 
highly  esteemed  him,  that  he  had  cherished 
some  spite  against  the  irresistible  charms 
which  had  mMe  him  give  up  being  a  fellow, 
in  order  to  become  a  husband ;  and  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton, in  reply,  said,— 

^^Is  it  possible  that  yon,  sir,  cwx  be  the 
Mr.  Egerton  whom  my  husband  knew  and  ad- 
mired at  College  1  I  should  have  expected  to 
have  seen  a  much  older  man.*' 

Thus,  each  offering  a  very  innocent  homage 
to  the  self-love  of  the  other,  (for  it  was  not 
founded  on  falsehood,  as  Mrs.  Felton  was 
very  handsome,  and  Mr.  Egerton  very  young- 
looking,  for  his  years,)  they  were  disposed  to 
regard  each  other  with  complacency ;  —  for, 
whether  Mr.  Egerton*iB  vanity  was  pleased  or 
not  by  the  implied  compliment^his  moral  sense 
was  satisfied,  as  he  highly  valued  that  sort  of 
good-breeding,  typical  of  benevolence,  if  not 
benevolence  itself,  which  wishes  to  put  every 
one  in  good  humour,  and  call  forth  the  good 
feelings  only  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate ; — a  habit  of  wishing  and  acting,  which, 
when  it  does  not  militate  against  sincerity,  in 
his  opinion  very  nearly  bordered  on  a  Tirtue ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  he  classed  among  the 
▼icioas  those  members  of  society,  who,  fVom 
coarseness  of  feeling,  and  a  want  of  benevo- 
lence, ( perhaps  I  should  say  of  humanity,^ 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  wounding  the  seU- 
lore  even  of  their  best  friends,  by  TuTgar  lokes 
on  the  defects  of  their  persons,  their  dress, 
nay,  sometimes  on  their  professions,  their 
trades,  or  their  poverty.-— And  when  not  in 
ffood-humoor,  or  when  careless  of  pleasing, 
Mrs.  Felton  was  a«  niooh  given  to  speak  dag- 
gers as  any  one ; — ^but  this  he  had  as  yet  to 
find  out. 

But  where  was  Miss  Spenlove  all  this  time  t 
Miss  SpenloTc  was  Miss  Spenlove  no  longer. 
A  gouty,  decrepit  old  Admiral,  of  seventy,  who 
wanted  a  nurse,  and  had  no  objection  to  her 
9  or  10,000/.,  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
was  immediately  accepted, — to  the  great  mor- 
tification and  agony  of  Mrs.  Felton ;  not  that 
she  envied  Miss  Spenlove  her  gouty  husband, 
bnt,  alas!  this  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a 
/wer,  ay,  and  the  son  of  a  visconnt  too.  There- 


fore, as  Mrs.  Felton^s  husband  was  only  the 
son  of  a  baron.  Miss  Spenlove,  alias  the  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Fitz- Walter,  had  precedence  of 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  it  was  amus- 
ing enough,  to  see  the  ill-concealed  triumph 
of  the  one  lady,  and  the  mortified  pride  of  the 
other.  One  day,  the  servant,  at  a  small  party, 
handed  the  tea  first  to  Mrs.  Fitz- Walter,  when 
Mrs.  Felton  was  sitting  by  her ;  on  which,  the 
former  lady  obligingly  observed,  **  it  shocks 
roe,  my  dear  creature,  to  take  precedence  of 
youy — but,  yon  know,  I  mus/ selon  les  regies  ;*' 
and  Mrs.  Felton  uttered  a  '  ridiculous  /*  in  a 
tone  sufficiently  expressive  of  her  pioue  at  the 
necessity  her  amiable  friend  was  under.  But 
Mrs.  Felton  was  consoled  for  the  pain  she  felt, 
at  seeing  a  sort  of  dependant  raised  in  rank 
above  her,  by  the  consciousness  that  she  paid 
very  dear  for  her  elevation,  as  the  old  Admiral 
was  said  to  use  his  gouty  stick  for  more  pur- 
poses than  one,  though  its  dimensions  were 
larger  than  those  allowed  of  by  legal  authority 
for  the  infliction  of  conjugal  discipline ;  and 
no  one  could  offend  Mrs.  Felton  more,  than  by 
asserting  that  poor  Mrs.  Fitz- Walter  was  no/ 
the  most  wretched  of  women. 

When  they  separated,  Mrs.  Castlemain  as- 
sured Mrs.  Felton  that  they  should  have  the 
honour  to  call  on  her  next  day.  Accord- 
ingly, they  did  so;  and  Emma  would  have 
felt  quite  at  ease  with  h^r  new  and  fascinatinff 
companion,  but  for  the  terror  she  experienced 
lest  Mrs.  Felton  should  talk  to  her  of  St.  Au- 
byn.  But  of  this  there  was  no  fear ;  for  Mrs. 
Felton,  who  was  in  reality  more  in  love  with 
him  than  she  had  ever  been  with  any  man  in 
her  life,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Emma,  and  was  as  much  averse  to 
talking  of  him  to  her,  as  Emma  could  be  to  hear 
her  do  so;  at  least  while  such  conversation 
could  not  assist  in  furthering  the  design  near- 
est her  heart. 

I  will  here  explain  why  St.  Aubyn  had  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Felton, 
and  had  been  seen  escorting  her  to  places  of 
public  amusement  in  London.  Soon  after 
hf  rs.  Felton's  return  to  London,  two  pieces  of 
intelligence  reached  her;  the  one  was,  that  all 
hope  of  her  ever  marrying  Wanford  was  ren- 
dered vain  by  his  marriage  with  pretty  Miss 
Travers;  the  oUier  was,  that  Mr.  Egerton, 
having  become  possessor  of  a  large  fortune, 
intended  to  adopt  Henry  St.  Aubyn  as  his 
son,  and  settle  on  him  immediately  an  inde- 
pendent property.  This  last  information, 
which  unhappily  conld  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  realized,  made  St.  Aubyn  appear  as  desira- 
ble a  match  in  fortune,  as  he  was  before  from 
merit;  and  Mrs.  Felton  began  to  repent  her 
folly  in  giving  up  her  chance  of  winning  him, 
for  the  vain  hope  of  captivating  a  man  consi- 
derably his  inferior  in  charms  and  agreeable- 
ness ;  and  she  immediately  concerted  a  plan  to 

«  Lure  this  tsasel  gentle  back  again  !'* 
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and  a  plausible  one  soon  offered.  St.  Aubyn 
was  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  a  young  man, 
who,  having  been  brought  up  in  affluence,  was 
jeduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  as  this 
young  man  was  in  London  trying  to  procure 
some  einployment,  St.  Aubyn  mentioned  him 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  inte- 
rest, and  might  exert  it  m  his  favour.  Mrs. 
Felton  promised  that  she  would  so  do;  but 
she  would  never  have  remembered  her  promise 
again,  had  it  not  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
enabling  her  to  please  St.  Aubyn,  and  induce 
him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her  when 
be  visited  London.  For  this  purpose  she 
wrote  to  him  for  the  address  of  his  proteg6 ; 
and  having  received  it,  she  not  only  was  of 
great  pecunianr  relief  to  the  poor  youth  and 
his  distressed  family,  but  she  procured  him  by 
her  exertions  a  place  of  increasing  profit  in  a 
mercantile  house. 

When  St.  Aubyn,  therefore,  entered  into 
the  dragoon  guards  at  the  desire  of  his  uncle, 
his  first  visit  was  indeed  to  the  Orwells,  but 
his  second  to  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  more  charmed 
with  her  than  ever  from  her  generosity  to  his 
friend,  he  allowed  her  to  carry  him  about 
with  her,  a  seeming  captive  in  the  chains  of 
her  attractions.  But  love  and  Jealousy  are 
ouick-sighted,  and  though  Mrs.  Felton  might 
deceive  others,  she  did  not  deceive  herself; 
she  soon  discovered  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  St.  Aubyn*s  cessation  of  inter- 
course with  the  family  at  the  White  Cottage, 
his  heart  still  sighed  for  the  subject  of  his 
early  muse;  and  that  though  to  Emma  at 
eighteen  he  had  not  written  at  all,  to  that 
Emma  every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  devoted. 
But  would  It  be  so,  if  he  was  convinced  she 
loved,  and  was  likely  to  marry  another  1  This 
query  bad  occurred  to  her  at  Paris,  and  she 
resolved  to 'proceed  accordingly. 

The  new  friends  were  now  freouently  in 
parties  toeelher;  sometimes  to  Meudon,  some- 
times to  Versailles ;  and  not  only  were  they 
at  concerts  and  balls  given  by  the  English 
visiting  at  Paris,  or  residing  there,  but  at  some 
of  the  elegant  f(gte8  given  by  a  noble  Russian 
fiimily  at  a  chateau  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Felton,  meanwhile, 
gained  so  much  on  Mr.  Egerton's  good  opinion, 
that  she  began  to  think,  if  she  could  not  se- 
cure St.  Aubyn,  it  would  be  no  bad  specula- 
tion to  turn  her  artillery  on  him.  And  certain 
it  is  that,>y  way  of  preparation  in  case  she 
was  reduced  to  make  such  an  attack,  she  con- 
tinned  on  her  guard  in  his  presence,  and  did 
not  give  way  to  those  airs  and  flippancies 
which,  having  been  told  that  they  became  her, 
and  were  allowable  in  a  woman  of  rank  and 
fashion,  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  some- 
times prompted  her  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Egerton  had  seen  her  to  great  advan- 
.tage  in  his  opinion,  namely,  at  her  own  table. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  it  was  easy  for 
any  woman  to  behave  with  graceful  propriety 


at  the  table  of  another,  where  she  has  nothing 
to  do ;  but  the  test  of  an  habitual  gentlewoman 
was  seeing  her  at  the  head  of  her  own ;— «nd 
here  it  must  be  owned  that  Mrs.  Felton  al- 
ways appeared  in  an  attractive  point  of  view. 

They  had  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs. 
Felton  two  pleasant  French  fimiilies,  and  an 
English  andf  an  Irish  family.  But  Emma's 
enjoyment  of  the  conversation  was  damped  by 
the  terror  she  felt  lest  she  should  hear  St.  Au- 
byn named,  and  his  late  Exploit  expatiated 
upon.  But  though  Emma  was  unfortunately 
ignorant  of  it,  this  was  perhaps  the  only  table 
in  Paris,  that  day,  where  the  circumstance  was 
not  likely  to  be  alluded  to ;  for  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman present  was  the  very  ofiicer  whose 
challenge  St.  Aubyn  refused,  and  the  English 
one  was  the  very  lieutenant^olonel  who  sided 
with  him  in  all  he  did.  It  was  very  certain 
therefore  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  not  name  St. 
Aubyn,  and  she  had  given  her  French  friends 
a  hint  to  be  as  guards. 

The  dinner  itself  was  in  the  best  style  of 
French  cookerr ;  and  Mrs.  Felton's  politeness 
had  led  her  to  learn  all  the  difficult  nomencla- 
ture of  French  dishes,  and  the  meat  of  which 
they  were  composed,  lest  the  appetite  of  her 
guests  should  be  damped,  as  English  appetites 
are  so  apt  to  be,  hj  the  terror  of  being  betray- 
ed into  eating,  in  masquerade,  something 
which  in  its  ordinary  dress  is  peculiarly  re- 
pugnant. 

This  attention  in  their  fair  hostess  was  not 
thrown  away  on  Mr.  Egerton,  who  was  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  manners.  '*  Well,'*  said 
he  as  they  returned  home,  *'  Mrs.  Felton  has 
gone  through  with  honour  to  herself,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  tests  by  which  I  try  the 
understanding  of  a  woman,  and  that  is  by  ber 
conduct  at  her  own  table." 

**  I  never  saw  any  one  acquit  herself  bet- 
ter," replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **and  she  is 
as  well-bred  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  the 
rank  of  life  in  which  good  fortune  has  placed 
her."  * 

**  How  attentive  she  was  to  her  guests  !" 
observed  Emma. 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ••and  how  well 
she  preserved  the  medium  between  being  trou- 
blesomdy  pressing,  or  painfully  negligent  in 
asking  her  guests  to  eat !  In  short,  she  never 
forgot  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  feast, 
ana  was  not  stuck  up  there  to  do  nothing.  1 
hate  to  see  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  house 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  their  hands 
and  arms  crossed  before  them  as  useless  as  a 
carving-knife  and  fork  before  a  fricasse,  or 
serving  only  like  their  plateau  to  fill  up  a 
space." 

••Yes,  but,  unhappily,"  observed  Emma, 
••  though  just  as  useful,  not  so  ornamental  as 
that  self  same  plateau,  which  is  generally  thes 
prettiest  thing  in  sight." 

••  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  ••  that  the 
master  and  mistress  of  a  house  should  consider 
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their  guests  as  so  many  ^re-works,  and  them- 
selres  as  the  match  to  be  applied  to  them  in 
order  to  make  them  explode  for  the  general 
amusement.*' 

*'Ay,  but  there  are  some  guests,*'  ob- 
served EUnma,  **  that,  like  phosphoric  matches, 
blaze  of  themselres,  reauiring  no  external  ap- 
plication; and  I  should  like  best  to  surround 
my  table  with  them,  as  much  the  least  trouble- 
some as  well  as  the  most  pleasant." 

'*And  there  are  some  guests,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  '*  who,  if  they  are  to  be  likened  to 
fire-works  at  all,  it  must  be  to  fire-works 
damaged  by  rain,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
going  off  let  the  match  be  applied  ever  so 
often.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  they 
come  to  your  table  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
not  to  contribute  their  share  of  conversation 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company." 

«'  Miss  CastlemaJn,"  added  he,  *'  I  hope 
you  observed  that  Mrs.  Felton  condescended 
to  know  the  n^e  and  quality  of  evenr  dish. 
I  have  sometimes  been  amused,  I  confess,  at 
the  ludicrous  distress  of  an  unhappy  John 
Bull  eater,  when  he  has  been  vainly  exploring 
some  made  dish  in  his  vicinity,  and,  often  not 
daring  to  venture  on  the  desperate  step  of 
eating  *  a  dish  without  a  name,*  has  modestly 
inquired  of  the  lady  of  the  house  what  that 
tempting  viand  was ;  and  then  being  informed 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  have 
seen  the  poor  tantalized  man  apply  to  another 
dish,  with  equal  doubt  and  equal  curiosity,  and 
receive  the  same  answer  to  his  question  again ; 
while,  with  all  due  deference.  Miss  Emma 
Castlemain,  to  your  talents  and  latinity,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  a  woman  could  know 
nothing  of  more  daily  utility  than  what  her 
table  was  composed  of.  For,  after  all,  society 
is  kept  together,  and  our  good  feelings  called 
forth,  not  oy  any  great  services  that  we  can 
any  of  us  do  or  receive,  but  by  little  services 
and  attentions;  attentions  which  show  our 
friends  when  present,  that  we  have  thought  of 
them  when  aiient^  and  have  felt  interested  in 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  ^tify  even  their 
palates ;  for,  such  are  the  artificial  wante  that 
society  creates,  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one 
to  whom  dinner  was  positively  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  Therefore,  Miss  Castlemain, 
when  you  have  a  table  of  your  own,  I  expect 
that  you  will  never  answer  my  Question  of 
what  such  a  dish  is,  *thar  indeect  you  don't 
know,'  unless  you  mean  by  that  to  inform  roe 
yon  are  rich  enough  to  keep  a  housekeeper,^- 
a  fact  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
doubting ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's  conduct  at  table,  to-day,  was  to  me  a 
much  stronger  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her 
understanding,  than  if  she  had  shown  me  a 
moral  essay  of  her  own  writing,  or  descanted 
eloquently  on  a  moral  duty." 

*«  Sir,"  replied  Emma,  '*  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  coroner,  if  called  upon  to  sit  on  one 
of  my  visitors,  shall  never  have  to  bring  in 


his  verdict,  *  Died  of  eating  an  anonymous 
dish !'  It  should  seem,"  added  she,  '*  that  Mrs. 
Felton  had  modelled  h^r  conduct  at  her  own 
table  according  to  the  wise  son  of  Sirach's 
directions,  who  bids  the  master  of  a  feast  take 
diligent  care  for  his  guesta,  and  so  sit  down. 
*  Then,'  adds  he,  *  w  hen  thou  hast  done  thy 
office,  take  thy  place,  and  make  thyself  merry 
with  them.' " 

"  This  seems  to  imply,"  observed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, **  that  the  givers  of  the  feaste  should 
stand,  and  wait  behind  their  guesto,  that  pro- 
bably being  the  custom  of  those  days,  out 
the  advice  to  take  diligent  care  for  one's 
guesto,  that  is,  to  be  attentive  in  helping  them, 
and  providing  for  them,  is  a  rule  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  worid,  and  worthy  of  the  illu- 
minated pages  from  whence  your  quotation  is 
taken." 

**  Your  observation,  Mr.- Egerton,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  **  on  Mrs.  Felton,  reminds  me  of 
a  story  which  poor  lady  Bellenden,  my  mo- 
ther, used  to  tell.  Lady  Bellenden  was,  you 
roust  know,  what  is  called  a  notable  woman, 
and  piqued  herself  on  a  knowledge  of  house- 
hold duties.  My  father  and  roother  were 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  what  are  called 
here  Wet  nouveaux  riehea^  or  new  richt*  per- 
sons who,  though  bom  only  to  a  narrow  in- 
come, and  ita  usual  paucity  even  of  comforts, 
had  been  enabled  by  successful  speculations 
in  trade  to  keep  a  carriage,  two  men  in  livery, 
and  a  housekeeper;  and  the  gentleman  had 
been  knighted  for  carrying  up  an  address. 
The  lady  in  this  case  was  a  veiy  silly  woman, 
and  her  weak  head  was  nearly  turned  by  the 
great  change  in  her  situation.  The  dinner 
was  good  and  expensive,  and  consisted  of 
many  made  dishes.  As  usual,  some  timid  or 
some  luxurious  eater  asked  the  lady  occasion- 
ally what  such  a  dish  was.  *  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know,  you  must  ask  my  housekeeper,' 
was  the  reply  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  said 
a  good  thing.  As  this  answer  was  arousing 
enough,  another  person,  out  of  a  malicious 
love  of  fun,  and  then  another,  asked  the  same 
question,  and  the  same  answer  was  given. 
At  length,  the  master  of  the  house  ventured 
to  ask  what  was  coming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when  the  fish  was  removed.  *  How 
can  you  be  so  ridiculous,  Sir  James,'  replied 
the  lady  indignantly,  *a8  to  ask  me  such  a 
question  1  That  is  just  like  you !  You  know, 
since  we  have  been  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
housekeeper,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
those  matters.'  *  Suppose  then,  madam,'  said 
a  very  sarcastic  old  gentleman,  who  was  inti- 
mate in  the  family,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected a  legacy,  *  suppose  we  have  the  house- 
keeper up ;  for  she  seems  to  have  much  more 
useful  information  than  her  lady.'  The  lady 
looked  silly,  but  had  not  capacity  enough  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  speech,  and 
profit  by  it;  for  she  again  made  the  same  re- 
ply to  the  same  question ;  and  soon  after, 
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while  the  was  talking  to  the  person  next  her, 
a  gentleman  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like 
a  piece  of  mince  pie ;  and  concluding  it  was 
the  same  tiresome  question,  she  angrily  an* 
swered,  *  I  am  sure  I  donH  know,  you  must 
ask  my  housekeeper.'  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral and  most  violent  laugh ;  while  the  old 
gentleman  observed,  that  as  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  taking  anybody's  name  in  yain,  he 
moved  that  the  housekeeper  so  often  named 
should  be  brought  in  to  answer  for  berselil" 

*'  I  thank  ye,  madam,  for  your  story,*'  said 
Mr.  Egerton;  ''and  in  future,  when  I  hear  a 
lady  say,  '  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  that 
dish  is,'  I  shall  translate  her  words  into  *  You 
troublesome  person,  ask  my  housekeeper.' " 

*'  But  silly  as  this  lady  was,"  observed  Em- 
ma, '*  in  her  re^ly  to  her  guests,  she  was  still 
more  offensive  to  me  in  that  to  her  husband. 
.There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than  to  hear 
a  woman  speak  disrespectfully  to  the  being 
whom  she  has  sworn  to  honour." 

''  The  same  wise  man  from  whom  you  have 
already  quoted,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  says, 
** '  A  woman  that  honoureth  her  husband  shall 
be  judged  wise  of  all.'  And  Richardson,  in 
his  Clarissa,  a  book  which  many  years  hence 
I  wish  you  to  read,  gives  a  fine  monition  to 
wives.  When  his  hero  Lovelace  calls  at  a 
plover's  shop,  and  desires  to  see  the  master  of 
It,  the  wife  replies  that  he  is  up  stairs,  and 
calls  him  down  by  the  name  of  *  John !'  on 
which  Lovelace  calls  him  also,  and  by  the 
same  familiar  appellation  of  John.  This  gives 
great  offence  to  the  woman,  and  she  reproach- 
erhim  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  her  hus- 
band ;  to  which  he  replies,  '  Woman,  learn  to 
treat  your  husband  with  respect  yourself,  so 
shall  you  teach  others  to  respect  him.' " 

''Admirably  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  "  and  the  poor  lady  in  my  story  mif^ht 
have  profited  by  the  hint.  There  is  nothmg 
so  offensive,  certainly,  as  the  bickering  of 
husbands  and  wives  in  company^  especially 
in  those  conspicuous  situations,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  their  owif  tables.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  nich  looks  travel  backwards  and  for- 
wards!" 

"  Ay,  so  have  I,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton ; 
"  looks  sent  like  a  shuttlecock  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

"But,"  observed  Emma,  "it  was  like  a 
shuttlecock  then,  could  such  a  thing  be,  with 
the  quills  not  the  feathers  uppermost,  and 
those  of  the  porcupine  kind." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton;  "and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  conjugal  quarrels,  like  conjugal 
endearments,  should  never  take  place  before 
company ;  and  that  those  parents  who  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  correct  their  children,  be- 
fore even  their  intimate  friends,  are  positive 
nuisances  in  society." 

"This  from  you,  Mr.  Egerton!"  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain  laughing.  "  I  thought  you 
were  so  fond  of  having  children  corrected,  that 


you  would  have  no  opportunity  omitted ;  but, 
like  King  Arthur^in  Tom  Thumb,  you  would 
bid  the  schoolmasters 

*  Whip  all  the  little  boys* 

at  any  time." 

"  Not  so,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Egerton 
smiling;  "but  if  the  alternative  was,  that 
they  must  be  corrected  in  my  presence,  or  not 
corrected  at  all,  I  should  certainly  say,  whip 
away,  and  make  no  stranger  of  me.  But  let 
me  quote  in  defence  of  that  wise  man  King 
Arthur  and  myself,  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  the  wise  man  in  whose  writings  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  you,  Emma,  so  conversant;  'He 
that  loveth  his  son  causeth  him  often  to  feel 
the  rod,  that  he  may  have  joy  of  him  in  the 
end.'  Again,  'He  that  chastiseth  his  son 
shall  have  joy  of  him,  and  shall  rejoice  of 
him  amongst  his  acquaintance.'  '  A  horse  not 
broken  beeometb  headstrong,  and  a  child  left 
to  himself  will  be  wilful.' "   ' 

"Ay,  ay,  all  this  is  very  wise,  I  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  '  Spare  the  rod,  and 
spoil  the  child,'  is  a  well-known  proverb ;  but 
there  is  also  another  proverb,  Mr.  Egerton, 
about  bachelors'  wives  and  so  forth." 

"True,  madam,  and  a  very  sensible  proverb 
it  is;  for  it  means  that  people  are  very  apt, 
overlooking  the  difficulties  of  those  tasks  which 
they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  perform,  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  power  of  acting  better 
and  more  wisely  in  a  difficult  situation  than 
their  neighbours  and  friends.  But  in  this  case 
the  proverb  does  not  apply  to  me;  for  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  bringing  up 
children  properly  ;  and  though  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  parents  who  have  resolution  to 
correct  their  offspring,  love  them  more  truly 
than  those  whose  fine  feelings,  forsooth,  forbid 
them  to  do  it,  I  can  make  allowances  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  correc- 
tions by  a  selfishness  looking  so  very  like  the 
virtue  of  parental  tenderness.  But  all  1  pre- 
tend to  say  is,  that  the  conduct  towards  chil- 
dren which  I  admire,  though  rare  perhaps,  is 
very  possible.  Though  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  a  parent  myself^  my  mother  was  a  parent ; 
and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  whatever  of 
good  there  is  in  my  temper  or  disposition,  1 
owe  to  her  judicious  corrections  in  the  early 
stages  of  my  childhood.  I  have  also  known 
many  mothers,  (for  on  mothers  chiefly  depends 
the  conduct  which  forms  the  temper  of  the 
child,)  whom  I  have  surveyed  with  affecdon 
and  veneration,  while  the  firm  and  salutary 
frown  of  maternal  severity  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal the  starting  tear  of  maternal  tenderness  as 
they  inflicted,  magnanimously  inflicted,  pun- 
ishment on  present  error,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  the  means  of  preventing  more 
serious  guilt  in  future.  Some  such  mothers  I 
have  still  the  happiness  of  knowing ;  the  grave 
has  hidden  others  from  ray  view,  and  circum- 
stances separated  me  from  many ;  but  lovely 
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and  Tenerable  is  the  reeoHectSon  of  them  to  my 
mind!  And  when  all  my  conduct  towards 
you,  dear  madam,  has  showed,  during  Emma^s 
childhood,  that  1  thought  you  capable,  with  a 
little  exertion,  of  beingr  all  that  these  mothers 
were,  I  do  not  think  I  deserved  to  have  a  musty 
proverb  thrown  in  my  teeth  as  a  sort  of  re- 
proach, and  I  must  say  that  it  exhibited  too 
much  of  pique  and  temper.*' 

**  Perhaps  it  did,*'  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
**  and  I  sineerely  ask  your  forgiveness." 

**  My  forgiveness !  O  fy !  the  fault  was  too 
trifling  to  require  such  an  apology.  But  I  see 
by  the  light  of  yon  lamp  that  you  are  looking 
very  arch,  Miss  Castlemain.  Pray  why  is 
this?" 

^  Nay,  nothing ;  only  that  one  has  heard  of 
a  man's  going  to  see  that  good-for-nothing  per- 
son a  house-breaker,  executed  in  just  punish- 
ment of  his  offences,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
himself  of  picking  a  pocket." 

**Well,  Emma,  and  now  for  the  applica- 
tion." 

*•  Why,  sir,  you  reproached  my  poor  grand- 
mother with  quoting  a  proverb  agamst  you,  in 
spite  and  ill-temper,  and  in  a  manner  at  least 
as  indicative  of  anger  as  hers  was." 

*^  True,  child,  true ;  and  I  bee  pardon  in  my 
turn."  Here  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel. 

When  Emma  had  retired  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  told  Mr.  Egnerton  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  **•  i  ou  said  just  now,  sir, 
that  some  years  hence  you  would  wish  Emma 
to  read  Clarissa,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  rea- 
sons for  wishing  her  to  defer  reading  it  so  long 
are  very  good  ones.  But,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  Madame  de  Lamoignan  reproached  me 
the  other  day,  because  Emma  at  nineteen  had 
not  yet  read  that  book,  —  a  book  which,  she 
assured  me,  most  French  mothers  think  it 
right,  as  one  of  the  first  sources  of  moral  in- 
struction, to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters at  seventeen.  But  I  replied  to  her  that  I 
could  see  no  necessity  for  this." 

**  No,  madam,  no  more  than  to  make  a  point 
of  leading  your  pupil  into  a  squalid  and  filthy 
cottage,  the  abooe  of  dirt  and  poverty,  in  order 
to  teach  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  per- 
son clean.  Can  the  death-bed  of  a  Sinclair, 
and  the  horrible  fate  of  Clarissa,  be  necessary 
to  teach  a  young  woman  to  hate  vice,  love 
virtue,  and  detest  a  villain  1  And  as  this  other- 
wise admirable  work  contains  very  improper 
descriptions,  and  scenes  of  infamy  with  which 
it  most  sully  a  young  woman's  mind  to  be  ac- 
quainted, I  must  think  that  putting  this  book 
in  the  hands  of  a  girl,  by  way  of  improving 
her  morals,  is  like  giving  a  person  a  wound  in 
order  to  bestow  on  them  a  plaister.  Still,  I 
consider  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson  as  a  na- 
tional boast;  and  so  far  from  objecting  to  the 
formal  manners  of  hisHarlowe  family,  I  think 
one  might  as  well  object  to  the  dresses  of  Van- 
dyke, and  Lely  and  Kneller's  portraits,  be- 
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cause  they  are  not  according  to  the  present 
fashion.  The  manners  of  the  Harlowes  are 
the  manners  of  that  time  of  day,  and  I  cannot 
therefore  wish  to  spare  them  an  atom  of  their 
statoliness." 

**  I  agree  with  all  you  have  said,"  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  and  am  happy  to  fina  my 
opinions  sanctioned  by  yours." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Felton  was  to  accompany 
them  to  the  Petits  Aug^ustins.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Louvre  Grallery, 
and  walk  thence  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  hotel, 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  in  that  lady's 
carriage.  The  walk  from  the  Louvre  lay,  as 
I  have  before  said,  across  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde ;  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  the  sunbeams 
beautifully  il laminated  the  splendid  objects 
which  that  scene  exhibits.  Our  travellers, 
standing  near  the  scaffolding  then  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood,  and  where 
once  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
Quinze,  paused  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  grand 
assemblage  of  objects.  Behind  them  were  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries ;  on  the 
rigrht,  the  magnificent  pile  of  building  called 
Le  Garde  Meuble,  divided  by  the  widest  street 
in  Paris,  the  Rue  de  la  Concorde,  terminated 
by  the  numerous  columns  of  La  Madelaine. 
On  the  lefl  were  the  river,  and  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  with  the  distant  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides ;  and  in  firont  the  Elysian  Fields,  with 
the  grand  vista  leading  to  the  hill  beyond. 

''  Were  all  Paris  like  this  spot,"  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  **  the  world  surely  could  not  parallel 
it  as  a  city." 

*'  But  it  is  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton ;  *•  and 
lovely  as  is  this  scene,  I  must  forget  the  hor- 
rors transacted  in  it  before  I  can  relish  its 
beauty  as  it  deserves.  Alas!  this  is  a  spot 
which  the  world  cannot  parallel  for  other  rea- 
sons than  its  loveliness.'' 

''  True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  the  thought  of 
his  murdered  friend  painfully  recurring  to  him. 
**  And  what  a  brief  b^it  eventful  chronicle  is 
the  place  in  w^ich  we  now  are !  In  that  pa- 
lace lived  and  reigned  Louis  XVI.  On  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  now  stand,  he  was  be- 
headed ;  in  that  church  he  lies  buried  ;  and  all 
these  striking:  memorials  meet  the  eye  as  it 
were  at  once !" 

*•  Ay,"  observed  Emma,  •*  in  that  church  his 
remains,  his  unhonoured  remains  indeed,  lie 
buried." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton,  "  amidst  the 
bones  of  those  humbler  individuals  who  were 
crushed  to  death  amongst  the  crowds  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  rejoicings  which  took  place 
on  his  nuptials." 

"True,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton, 
"and  I  never  feel  more  disgust  at  the  oppra- 
tions  of  temper,  (here  he  smiled  significantly 
at  Emma,)  that  universal  agent  in  all  human 
actions,  and  that  soul  of  party  spirit,  than 
when  they  lead  men  to  assume  as  it  were  the 
tenors  of  the  Almighty,  and  presume  to  point 
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the  arrows  of  retribuUv^e  justice.  Often  have 
1  heard  the  circumstance  of  the  poor  king^s 
being  buried  with  tbe  victims  of  his  bridal- 
day,  mentioned  as  an  awful  and  signal  instance 
of  retribution;  than  which,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  as  no  one  can  be  pro- 
perly said  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he  never  com- 
mitted. Had  the  unhappy  Louis  ordered 
these  persons  so  buried  to  be  crushed  to  death, 
or  had  he  by  an  act  of  sovereign  power  caused 
them  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  which  death 
was  the  unavoidable  consequence,  then  might 
this  circumstance  be  held  up  as  a  sign  of  retri- 
butive justice.  But  he  was  only  an  accessary 
to  this  dreadful  fact,  by  having  been,  as  a 
bridegroom,  the  cause  of  the  festivity  which 
called  together  those  wretched  people  who  per- 
ished in  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity. 
This  is  one  amongst  many  of  those  cruel  de- 
ductions and  observations  which  the  virulence 
of  party  spirit  makes,  and  partisans  adopt  as 
true  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
asking  their  own  understandings  whether  it  be 
really  the  truth  or  not;  and  this  spirit  caused 
Louis  to  be  buried  in  that  spot,  as  an  expiatory 
offering  to  the  manes  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple!" ^ 

'*  As  exhibiting  an  awful  picture  of  human 
passions  in  uncontrolled  action,**  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  "  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution is  an  instructive  volume  to  read,  though 
every  page  be  written  in  characters  of  blood.*' 

"Alas!"  replied  Mr.  Egprton,  "in  such 
characters  must  the  history  oi  every  revolution 
be  written ;  for  private  dislikes  and  personal 
resentments  are  commonly  amongst  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  the  promoters  of  revolu- 
tions, and  Temper  reigns  triumphant  under  the 
specious  name  of  Public  Spirit !" 

"  Conversations  like  these,  and  the  sight  of 
a  scene  like  this,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  "are  no 
bad  preparation  for  what  we  are  going  to  sur- 
vey,—the  tombs  of  those  illustrious  dead  on 
whom  the  mean  vengeance  of  Temper  did  in- 
deed, under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  vent  itself 
with  even  Vandal  barbarity." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Castlemain's  carriage 
appeared  in  sight,  and  the  coachman  came  for- 
ward to  meet  them ;  while  Emma  slily  whis- 
pering Mr.  Egerton,  said,  "  So,  sir,  you  could 
not  forbear  mounting  your  hobby-horse  just 
now.  But  I  suspect,  by  Mrs.  Felton*s  looking 
so  grave  when  you  began  to  talk  about  Tem- 
per, and  your  system  concerning  it,  that  your 
hobby  gave  her  a  kick  or  two.  However,  we 
shall  find  out  if  that  was  the  case." 

The  Museum  of  Ancient  Monuments  which 
our  travellers  were  now  visiting,  is  in  the  Rue 
des  Petits  Augustins,  and  in  the  former  mon- 
astery of  that  name.  There  are  now  deposited 
the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  France,  which, 
saved  from  the  de8tr^ctlon  of  Jacobin  fury,  are 
here  historically  and  chronologically  arranged. 


With  judicious  accuracy,  the  chamber*  contain- 
ing the  works  of  the  twelfUi  century  is  decorated 
with  the  architectural  ornaments  peculiar  to 
that  age ;  and  the  same  excellent  plan  is  adopt- 
ed in  ornamenting  the  other  chambers,  con- 
taining in  succession  the  monuments  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  se- 
venteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries;  while 
the  ^rden,  dignified  by  the  pompous  name  of 
the  £l;^sium,  contains  fort^  statues,  besides 
several  tombs  and  urns  raising  their  marble 
heads  amidst  pine  trees,  cypresses,  and  poplars. 
Here  rest  entombed  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa;  here  the  illustrious  remains  of  Des- 
cartes, Moliere,  Lafontaine,  and  Boileau,  and 
those  of  many  other  great  men  who  are  immor- 
tal in  the  pages  of  French  history,  and  were 
judged  worthy  of  having  their  names  and  ac- 
tions recorded  on  monumental  marble. 

The  interest  which  our  travellers  and  Mrs. 
Felton  expected  to  feel  in  these  scenes,  so  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  a  variety  of  recollections 
and  emotions,  did  not  fall  short  of  their  expec- 
tations ;  and  they  ffazed  with  gratified  attention 
on  the  sculptured  features  of  many  a  one 
whose  valour,  whose  weaknesses,  whose  vir- 
tues, or  whose  genius,  had  been  made  known 
to  them  by  the  pages  of  history.  The  monu- 
ment of  cardinal  Richelieu  was  already  known 
to  them  by  eneravlngs ;  and  there  were  others, 
amongst  which  was  that  erected  by  Le  Brun 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  sculptured  from 
a  design  of  his  own,  of  which  they  were  happy 
to  be  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  by 
similar  means.  When  they  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  is  the  monument  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentinois,  they 
saw  a  gentleman  looking  at  this  tomb  with 
great  attention,  and  contemplating  the  features 
of  the  once  captivating  beauty,  whose  kneeling 
figure  was  worthy  of  admiration ;  and  when  he 
turned  round  they  recognised  Varley,  whom 
Emma  immediately  presented  to  Mrs.  Felton, 
Mr.  Egerton  being  too  much  engaged  in  con- 
sulting the  book  he  held  in  his  hand  to  do  this 
kind  office  for  his  protege.  It  was  Lenoir's 
"  Description  Historique  et  Chronologiqnedes 
Monumens  de  Sculpture  reunis  au  Musee  des 
Monumens  Francais." 

"  I  am  amused,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  smiling, 
"with  this  sentimental  gentleman's  account 
of  this  tomb,  that  of  Diane  de  Poitiers." 

"  Who  was  she  I"  asked  Emma. 

"  The  mistress  of  Henry  the  Second,  who 
was  ihe  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medicis." 

"  A  mistress !  and  of  a  married  man  too ! 
And  yet  there  is  a  splendid  monument  erected 
to  her  memory  !"  exclaimed  Emma. 

"  There  spoke  the  uncorrupted  feeling  of  a 
virtuous  heart,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  "  Yes, 
Emma,  it  is  even  so ;  but  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
the  lady  of  An^t,  whither  she  retired  on  the 
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death  of  Henry,  and  where  she  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  might  have  a  tomb  erected  to  her, 
88  this  was  within  her  own  chapel,  without  any 
offence  to  good  morals.  And  1,88  an  English- 
man, cannot  object  to  it,  when  the  remains  of 
one  of  our  celebrated  actresses,  a  woman  no- 
toriously the  unmarried  mother  of  children  by 
different  men,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Jeru- 
salem chamber,  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  what  strikes  me,  and  offends  me 
as  contrary  to  decorum  and  good  morals,  is 
what  this  Frenchman  values  himself  upon; 
and  that  is,  that  the  ^  emails  or  enamels,  which 
he  has  introduced  in  the  pedestal  of  her  statue, 
suit  it  exactly,  since,  on  one  side  is  seen 
Francis  the  First,  and  on  the  other  Henry  the 
Second,  at  the  feet  of  Diane,  who  is  surrounded 
by  love-ciphers,  such  as  ornamented  all  the 
monuments  erected  by  Henry^s  orders.'  Thus 
does  he  show  himself  vain  of  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  as 
if  it  were  the  bright  spot  on  the  life  of  the  de- 
parted sinner,  whom  this  breathing  marble  re- 
presents, instead  of  a  stain  on  it,  which  it 
would  be  kinder  to  shroud  in  oblivion.'* 

*'  But  what  does  he  say  of  this  celebrated 
woman  1"  asked  Mrs.  Felton. 

**0h!  he  calls  her 'illustre,  aimable,' and 
soforth." 

**  And  does  he  not  regret  that  her  talents  and 
her  graces  were  clouded  over  by  her  miscon- 
duct 1"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  Oh,  no." 

*'And  does  he  say  nothing  of  her  agel" 
asked  Mrs.  Felton  laughing. 

**  No;  even  when  speakingof  adead  beauty 
he  is  too  gallant  to  talk  of  her  age." 

**  Yet  her  age  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able parts  of  her  history,"  returned  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton ;  **  for  she  was  more  than  forty  when  Henry 
the  Second,  who  was  then  eighteen,  fell  in  love 
with  her!" 

••  Astonishing !"  cried  Emma. 

•*  Not  at  all  so  to  me,"  observed  Varley 
eagerly ;  **  for,  probably,  as  the  poet  says  of 
Cleopatra, 

*  Age  couki  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infiaite  variety.* 

For  my  part,  /  admire  Henry's  taste,  and  do 
not  wonaer  that,  like  a  modern  poet,  he  should 
have  been  apt  to  exclaim, 

*  So  lovely  thou  art  still  to  me, 
I  bad  rather,  my  exquisite  mother, 
Repose  in  the  sun-set  of  thee. 
Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another.'  *' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whose 
cheeks  were  of  the  deeper  crimson  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Castlemain's  or  Varley 's.  While 
Emma,  who  stood  behind  them  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  could  not  help  whisperinff  to  him,  that 
for  *  mother^'*  she  supposed  Varley  meant  they 
should  read  '  grandmother.^  Mrs.  Castlemain 
during  this  whisper,  said  hastily,  *'  What  non- 


sense !  A  boY  of  eighteen  in  love  with  a  wo- 
man of  forty  f  He  indeed  has  youth  for  the 
excuse  of  A«<  folly,  but  there  can  be  none  for 
the  lady's." 

'*  Nay,"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  **  he  had  a  still 
better, »-  economy ;  for,  in  choosing  so  sage 
and  reverend  a  companion,  he  could  make  her 
serve  both  for  privy  counsellor  and  mistress 
too;  and  perhaps  the  ladv,  from  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  consented  to  further  this  saving 
plan." 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  pettishly, 
'*  I  think  this  monument  has  detained  us  long 
enough  ;  let  us  pass  on  to  roor6." 

'*  I  cannot  regret  our  detention,"  replied 
Mrs.  Felton,  *'  as  it  has  drawn  forth  so  many 
various  comments;"  and  conscious  that  she 
was  herself  turned  thirty,  she  looked  with  an 
eye  of  great  complacency  on  the  very  pretty 
^oung  man  whose  obliging  taste  led  him,  as 
It  seemed,  to  value  women,  like  wine,  the 
niore,  rather  than  the  less,  for  their  age. 

Emma  was  toovoung  to  feel  thus  gratefully, 
and  her  grandmother  too  oM  in  her  own  sober 
judgment;  but  Varley  soon  observed  that, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  this  handsome  Mrs. 
Felton  paid  great  attention  to  what  he  said ; 
and  when  he  afterwards  found  that  she  was 
*'an  honourable,  a  fashionable,  and  a  rich 
widow,"  he  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main's place  in  his  heart  might  perhaps  be 
filled  up  even  in  a  more  stylish  manner. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Elysium,  where 
Varley,  on  having  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa  pointed  out  to  him,  began  to  recite, 
with  great  propriety  of  action  and  sweetness 
of  tone, 

"  If  ever  (ate  some  wandering  lovers  bring," 

and  so  on  to  the  line  of 

"  Oh !  may  we  never  love  as  they  have  loved  !** 

*•  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Varley,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, **  given  with  good  emphasis  and  discre* 
tion." 

*'  I  beg  pardon  for  my  little  effusion,''  re- 
plied Varley,  **  but  at  sight  of  that  tomb  en- 
thusiasm conquered  every  other  feeling. 

"Surely,"  observed  Mrs.  Felton,  "the 
sight  of  the  tomb  of  those  renowned  and  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  may  well 
excite  and  excuse  enthusiasm." 

"  Why  so  t"  said  Emma.  "  For,  after  all, 
those  unfortunate  lovers  were  guilty  ones 
also.  When  Mr.  Egerton  first  read  aloud  to 
me  the  poem  whence  Mr.  Varley  quoted  those 
fine  lines,  I  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
verse,  and  interested  for  the  sorrow  that  it  ex- 
pressed. But  when  I  found  that  it  was  the 
sorrow  of  unlawful  love,  and  not  of  a  virtuous 
wife  separated  by  force  from  a  virtuous  and 
beloved  husband,  that  the  writer  too  was  a 
woman  not  ashamed  of  her  error,  but  glorying 
in  it,  and  preferring  the  title  of  mistress  to 
that  of  wife,  while  the  poet  had  only  given 
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more  power  and  noiorie^  to  her  own  profli- 
gate prose  by  clotfainff  it  m  the  meet  seducinff 
poetical  langnage,  1  lost  the  deep  interest  I 
originally  felt  for  the  eloquent  nun,  and  can, 
I  confeM  to  you,  gaze  on  this  tomb  with  as 
much  indifference  nearly  as  on  that  of  the  mis- 
tress of  Henij  the  Second.*' 

^  I  am  far  from  sharing  in  this  indifference," 
said  Mrs.  Felton,  **  though  on  principle  I 
ought ;  but  the  poem  in  question  is  so  popu- 
lar, that  it  is  generally  read  long  before  one's 
ideas  of  riglit  and  wrong  are  precisely  defined 
to  our  own  judgments,  and  one's  feelings  are 
charmed  without  waiting  for  the  leave  of  one's 
principles.  But  did  Mr.  Egerton,  your  grave 
preceptor,"  asked  Mrs.  Fellon  smiling,  **  really 
read  that  poem  aloud  to  you  t" 

«'  Yes,'^  interrupted  Mr.  Egerton,  "  all  that 
I  could  read  with  propriety ;  for  it  is  very 
certain  that  this  poem,  which,  as  you  justly 
observe,  is  in  general  request  with  all  ages,  is 
one  that  a  man  who  respects  vour  sex  could 
not  read  aloud  to  any  woman.'' 

**And  were  ^on.  Miss  Castlemain,  con- 
tented with  hearing  it  read  1" 

** Certainly;  for  surely  what  Mr.  Egerton 
could  not  read  to  me,  must  be  improper  forme 
to  read  to  mytelfy 

^  Her  mind,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  tak- 
ing Mr.  Egerton's  arm,  and  leading  him  aside, 
^  has  all  its  original  whiteness  unsullied." 

*«  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  her  most  ex- 
cellent parent  and  myself  to  keep  it  so,"  he 
replied,  delighted,  as  Mrs.  Felton  foresaw  he 
would  be,  at  this  tribute  to  his  mode  of  edu- 
cating Emma ;  **  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
correct  judgment  which  in  my  opinion  she 
displayed  in  her  comments  on  Eloisa,  she  ex- 
hibits on  all  moral  subjects ;  and  that  you  will 
never  see  my  pupil  allowing  a  veil  of  senti- 
ment to  give  a  false  loveliness  to  the  face  of 
female  frailty."  , 

^  But  are  we  not  all  too  severe  to  one  single 
error  of  that  kind  in  our  sex  1" 

*'  I  think  not ;  for,  as  the  end  of  punishment 
is  not  to  punish  crime,  but  to  deter  from  its 
commission,  the  individual  delinquent  must,  I 
fear,  be  always  on  principle  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Besides,  I  am  much  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  opinion.  '  Chastity,'  says  that 
excellent  moralist,  *is  the  ^eat  principle 
which  a  woman  is  taught.  \Vhen  she  has 
given  up  that  principle,  she  has  given  up 
every  notion  of  female  honour  and  virtue, 
which  are  all  included  in  chastity.'  " 

•'  But  where,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *•  is 
the  tomb  of  Turennel  I  expected  to  have 
seen  that.'' 

•'  It  has  been  removed  from  this  place,"  re- 

flied  Mrs.  Felton,  '*  and  you  will  see  it  at  the 
nvalides,  where  it  stands  by  itself,  barmoni- 
sinff  well,  as  the  monument  of  a  great  hero, 
with  the  memorials  of  French  valour  which 
surround  it.  Striking  is  it  also  by  its  digni- 
fied simplicity,  and  worthy  of  the  simple 


greatness  of  him  whom  it  contains ;  for  it  is 
of  undecorated  black  marble,  and  its  onlv  in- 
scription is  the  name  of '  Turenne'  in  gold  let^ 
ters." 

**  And  that  says  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Eeer 
ton.  **  I  always  liked  the  character  of  Mar- 
shal Turenne,  and  when  I  read  the  account  of 
his  death,  and  of  its  efiecU  on  all  ranks,  as 
ffiven  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her  inimita- 
ble letter  on  the  subject,  I  learnt  to  love  him, 
and  to  envy  France  her  hero." 

'*  O  that  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
were  here!"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  *'Then 
indeed  would  my  feelings  be  powerfully  ex- 
cited, and  my  judgment  approve  the  utmost 
homage  that  they  could  pay !" 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "for  she  was 
an  honour  not  only  to  her  nation,  but  humanity. 
She  was  chaste  in  an  age  and  at  a  court  where 
to  be  unchaste  was  scarcely  considered  as  a 
crime.  Young,  beautiful,  and  adored,  she 
was  faithful  to  a  grossly  unfrithful  husband. 
The  perfect  wife  became  as  perfect  a  mother, 
and  at  the  early  a^  of  twenty-four  she  devote 
ed  herself  exclusively  to  the  children  of  her 
dear  though  unworthy  husband ;  while  in  her 
maternal  affection  appeared  a  pure  but  decid- 
ed passion  as  well  as  principle,  as  is  exhibited 
by  those  admirable  letters,  which,  though  in 
some  instances  they  are  stained  with  passa- 
ges not  suited  to  the  exemplary  and  matchless 
delicacy  of  Englishwomen,  are  models  ef  wit, 
style,  tenderness  and  friendship.  I  wish," 
continued  Mr.  Egerton,  «Uhat  she  had  lived 
longer  and  happier ;  but  it  was  no'  unfit  end 
for  this  sweet  and  spotless  lady  to  die  the  vic- 
tim of  maternal  anxiety  for  the  health  of  her 
daughter.  And  it  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  think 
that  she  breathed  her  last  at  the  house  of  that 
child  for  whom  she  had  lived,  and  for  whom 
she  also  died." 

"Happy,  enviable  woman !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Castlemam  with  a  faltering  voice  and  a  glis- 
tening eye ;  "  for  she  died  oefore  her  beloved 
daughter,  and  with  the  blessed  consciousness 
of  having  f\il filled  towards  her  every  duty, 
and  having  displayed  towards  her  the  most 
unremitting  tenderness  and  afiection!  Oh! 
how  I  envy  her !" 

Here  Mr.  Egerton,  alarmed  at  her  strong 
emotion,  gently  pressing  her  arm,  recalled  her 
to  more  self-command. 

"  I  feel  equal  enthusiasm  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  I^lton,  "  and  wish  much  more  strongly 
than  you  can  do,  that  the  monument  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  was  preserved  in  this  in- 
teresting museum." 

"  Why  so  1"  demanded  Emma. 

"  Because  I  know  the  fate  of  that  monument 
which  was  erected  to  her  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Grignan,  her  body  being  deposited  in 
the  vaults  of  the  femily.* 


*  See  Miss  Plumptree's  Narrative  of  a  Three 
TesTB*  residence  in  France,  and  also  an  edition  oS' 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters,  pubUshed  in  1801. 
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'*  Daring  the  reign  of  terror,  the  cbatetu 
with  the  diurch  and  family  monuments  were 
all  laid  in  mine;  but  when  the  destroyers 
eame  to  the  monument  of  this  illustrious  lady, 
on  which  was  her  effigy,  a  name  so  celebrated 
struck  eren  them  with  a  sacred  awe,  and  the 
monument  was  left  untouched." 

**  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  heartily,  madam, 
for  this  anecdote ;  it  delights  me  to  see  such 
homage  paid  to  the  combination  of  exalted 
Tirtue  with  superior  talent,  even  by  barbarous 
ruffians  like  those.*^ 

*'  Ay,  but  the  seHquel,  dear  sir !  So  far,  so 
good;  but  as  avarice  was  of  stronger  influ- 
ence over  them,  than  enthusiastic  reverence 
for  virtue^— when  they  entered  Uie  vaults,  and 
found  that  the  body  of  this  illustrious  woman 
was  incased  in  lead,  they  carried  away  the 
coffin,  and  left  the  body  to  the  chance  of  what 
might  befall  iu" 
«« Wretches !"  cried  Emma. 
'*  Having  been  embalmed,  it  was  found  en- 
tire, and  in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  It 
was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  silk,  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  silver  nrdle.  The  gir- 
dle was  carried  away,  as  well  as  the  coffin, 
and  the  body  was  in  time  deprived  of  its  silk- 
en garment,  by  persons  coming  and  taking  a 
piece  of  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  body  re- 
mained amongst  the  ruins,  and  is  probably 
now  restored  to  its  original  dust,— while  neg- 
lect and  the  injuries  of  the  weather  have  laid 
this  respected  monument  in  ruins  with  the 
rest." 

**  O  that  the  same  pious  hands  which  pre- 
served these  monuments  had  been  busy  at 
Grig  nan!"  cried  Emma. 

*'  Would  that  the  same  poliiie  hands  had 
been  busy  there !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  •*  fof 
I  doubt  their  being  actuated  wholly  by  feel- 
ings properly  call^  pious;  and  would  that 
we  possessed  some  of  the  silk  that  covered 
those  sacred  remains !  For,  however  philoso- 
phy may  laugh  at  such  feelings,  and  learn  to 
consider  the  unconscious  body  as  unworthy 
the  respect  of  rational  beings,  when  the  soul 
has  departed  from  it,  I  believe  it  salutary  to 
the  affections,  that  of  the  mouldering  relics  of 
those  we  loved,  or  honoured,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  think  as  if  they  were  still  conscious, 
and  to  consider  them  as  too  sacred  to  be  pol- 
luted by  mortal  touch ;  and  coeval  with  this 
world  itself  be  those  feelings  that  make  our 
departed  friends  revive  in  our  own  creative 
sensations !  What  is  it  that  throws  a  charm 
over  all  that  we  are  now  contemplating,  but  a 
reverence  for,  and  a  sympathy  with,  those 
very  feelings  1  Taught  by  our  own  experi- 
ence of  similar  emotions,  fancy  portrays  the 
sorrowing  affections  which  gratified  themselves 
by  erecting  these  memorials  to  those  whom 
they  loved;  and  whether  the  monument  be 
one  raised  by  private  tenderness  or  national 
gratitude,  it  is  by  our  power  of  entering  into 
that  enthusiasm,  long  since  passed  away  and 


forgotten,  whicAi  prompted  the  tributary  erec- 
tion, that  we  learn  to  feel  so  strongly  while 
gazing  on  the  cold  unconscious  marble,  and 
to  claim  a  sort  of  tender  kindred  with  4he  dead 
who  sleep  beneath." 

From  the  time  of  this  visit  to  the  Musee  des 
Monomens,  Varley  became  an  invited  guest 
of  Mrs.  Fel ton's,  and  be  began  to  thriUL  that 
all  the  high-raised  hopes  of  his  vanity  and 
ambition  were  likely  to  be  gratified.  1  have 
before  said  that  Varley  danced  admirably, — 
and  he  must  indeed  have  been  a  good  dancer 
to  be  admired  as  such  in  the  circles  of  Paris; 
and  as  a  man's  dancing  only  tolerably  well  is 
a  proof  that  he  must  be  of  a  respectable  class 
in  society,  as  his  friends  were  rich  enough  to 
send  him  to  a  dancing-school,  it  was  natural 
that  the  very  superior  s^le  in  which  Varley 
danced  should  lead  the  Parisian  world  to  be- 
lieve him  a  person  to  whom  fortune  had  facili- 
tated the  means  of  having  the  first  instruction ; 
therefore  he  was  soon  named  the  Chevalier 
Varley.  Indeed  his  excellence  in  this  art  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  Emma,  who  knew  that 
be  was  poor,  and  understood  that  he  was  born 
of  obscure  parents;  she  was  also  sure 'that 
whatever  his  ftither  might  have  been,  his  mo- 
ther was  a  vulgar  woman.  While  these 
thoughts  were  occurring  to  her,  which  as  they 
rose  she  communicated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  was  with  her  at  a  ball  near  Paris,  to 
which  Mrs.  Felton  had  brought  Varley,  she 
resolved  as  delicately  as  she  could  to  interro- 
gate Varley  on  the  subject.  And  while  he 
was  handing  her  some  ice,  she  said,  **  There 
is  no  accomplishment,  perhaps,  Mr.  Varley, 
in  which  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  young 
man,  who  is  a  stranger  anywhere,  to  excel, 
than  dancing ;  as  a  proficiency  in  that  art,  such 
a  proficiency  as  yours  I  mean,  indicates  une 
education  tris  soignee ;  you  roust  have  had  the 
first  masters,  to  dance  as  you  do." 

**I  had  indeed  a  most  admirable  master; 
my  poor  father  spared  no  pains  for  my  im- 
provement," replied  Varley,  sighing. 

**  6o  it  seems ;  I  know  no  one  who  does  so 
much,  so  well.  Your  father  must  have  been 
a  great  loss  to  you." 

**  He  was  indeed ;  for  he  never  took  a  step 
but  with  a  view  to  my  future  good ;  and  had 
he  lived,  I  should  have  certainly  become  rich 
by  degrees." 

**  I  am  always  sorry  when  the  prospecu  of 
youth  are  thus  suddenly  blasted,"  said  Emma 
kindly ;  "  and  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Varley, 
that  my  admirable  friend  Mr.  Efferton,  is  inte- 
rested in  your  welfare,  and  has  both  the  wish 
and  the  means  of  promoting  it." 

Little  did  Emma  suspect  the  double  mean- 
ing of  Variey's  words.  The  truth  was,  that 
his  father  was  a  dancing^masier,  and  died  be- 
fore Varley  was  old  enough  to  take  his  busi- 
ness. 

Little  also  did  she  suspect  that  Varley,  in- 
capable of  appreciating  th«  generosity  that  he 
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could  not  feel,  was  inclined  to  attribute  Mr. 
Egerton's  wish  to  serve  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  Emma  loyed  htm ;  and  that,  finding: 
she  was  bent  on  marrying  him  some  day  or 
other,  he  had  resolyed,  by  getting  him  forward 
in  life,  to  make  the  match  as  little  unequal  as 
he  could.  But  the  end  of  his  ill-deserved  ele- 
vation was  near  at  hand. 

A  Russian  nobleman  had  invited  all  the 
French  and  British  of  rank  and  fashion,  in 
and  near  Paris,  to  a  dress  ball  at  his  chateau 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  and 
Emma  had  leave  to  bring  any  one  she  liked. 
Varley,  though  he  had  accomplishments,  had 
neither  rank  nor  fashion,  and  was  therefore  not 
invited ;  but  he  pined  to  be  at  this  splendid 
fiftte,  at  which,  though  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  nuuk^  every  one  was  to  wear  a 
masquerade  dress  or  a  fancy  dress. 

**  I  wish,  dear  sir,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  '*  you  would  go  with 
us,  and  take  Varley.'* 

**  I  go,  in  a  masquerade  or  a  fancy  dress,  to 
a  ball,  child!" 

*'  Why  not  ?  you  would  look  so  well  as  a 
Druid !" 

**Fj«  fy!  consider  my  profession.  But 
perhaps  you  think  that  a  clergyman  is  not 
more  bound  to  abide  by  certain  restraints  than 
another  man ;  and  that  he  may  play  high,  at- 
tend cock-fights  and  boxing-matches,  and  go 

"  No,  indeed  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
teach  self^lenial  to  others,  stiould  first  set  an 
example  of  it  himself,  and  should  never  be 
addicted  to  such  amusements  as  must  lead 
him  occasionally  to  association  with  dissolute 
and  bad  people.  But  that  would,  not  be  the 
case  here,  and  a  Druid  is  a  .very  venerable 
character." 

**  My  dear  child,  no  man  of  my  age  and 
professibn  can  assume  any  character  without 
a  total  sunender  of  Mm  own,  I  wish  Varley 
to  go  to  this  fi&te,  but  I  canH  introduce  him. 
However,  you  recollect  that  monsieur  de  La- 
moig^nan  and  his  son  will  go  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  as  your  protectors ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  Varley*s  being 
of  the  party." 

Accordingly  the  delighted  Varley  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain  would,  on  such  a  day, 
send  her  carriage  for  him,  and  take  him  to  this 
splendid  iSte,  Mr.  Egerton  having  informed 
him  that  he  must  go  in  a  fancy  dress. 

"  What  sajr  you,  Mr.  Varley,"  said  he,  "  to 
going  as  a  Highlander  t  What  an  opportunity 
would  the  Highland  dress  give  you  of  show- 
ing off  your  Scotch  steps,  and  playing  Scotch 
tunes  on  your  flute !  and  the  dress  ready  pro- 
vided." 

Varley,  conscious  the  dress  was  becoming, 
and  that  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
great  display,  acceded  to  the  proposal.  **  But," 
said  he,  '*  I  will  go  as  the  Young  Norwd  and 


nmU  DougUu.  Afterwards  I  can  join  the 
dance  and  play  on  the  flute."  And  Varley 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  for  tliink- 
ing  how  his  constellation  of  talents  would 
charm  and  astonish  every  one  at  the  ball. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Orwell,  feeling 
great  resentment  against  the  unknown  asperser 
of  Affatha*s  fame,  resolved  to  find  out,  if  he 
ooulo,  the  author  of  the  paragraph.  Accord- 
ingly, he  seized  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  proprietor  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  it  appeared,  and  did  so,  just  as 
Sir  Charles  Maynara,  being  returned  from  his 
tour,  had  gone  to  the  office,  and  insisted  that 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  against  him  should 
be  given  up,  or  he  woula  proceed  against  the 
editor.  But,  finding  that  the  writer,  whose 
name  they  told  him  was  Varley,  was  dis- 
missed for  having  written  this  libel,  and  that 
the  proprietor  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame, 
he  contented  himself  with  the  insertion  of 
another  paragraph,  apologizing  for  the  false 
statement  in  the  first;  while  the  proprietor 
could  not  help  inveighing  bitteriy  against 
Varley  by  name,  and  did  so  before  Mr.  Orwell, 
who  soon  discovered  that  the  Varley  whom 
Emma  mentioned  as  a  protege  of  Nlr.  Eger- 
ton*s,  was  the  same  Varley  wat  had  written 
the  slanderous  paragraph ;  and,  obtaining  the 
original,  in  Varlev's  own  hand,  he  sent  it  over 
to  Paris,  to  let  Mr.  Egerton  see  that  he  was 
fostering  in  his  bosom  the  serpent  that  had 
wounded  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  her  family,  and 
miffht  wound  them  affain. 

The  day,  the  long-desired  and  expected  day 
of  the  Russian  nobleman's  fSte  was  at  length 
arrived;  and  Varley,  dressed  in  his  Highland 
habiliments,  to  which  he  had  added  a  shield 
and  spear,  in  order  to  represent  the  young  and 
gallant  Douglas,  was  admiring  himself  and 
practising  attitudes  and  steps  before  a  whole- 
length  glass.  Sometimes  ne  laughed,  to  ad- 
mire the  effect  of  his  white  teeth ;  sometimes 
he  added  a  shade  of  black  to  his  eyebrows ; 
sometimes  he  laid  on  a  deeper  tint  of  rouge ; 
and  then  finished  his  interesting  survey  of 
his  own  person  by  making  an  entrechat,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  his  opposite  neighbours, 
who  supposed  it  was  '*  un  fou  EcouaU^^^  and 
stood  at  the  window  to  watch  him. 

'*The  poor  Emma  Castlemain,  how  she 
will  look  and  love  to-night !"  thought  Varley ; 
**  but  I  shall  make  her  horribly  jealous  of  the 
divine  and  honourable  Lucy  Felton !"  At  this 
moment,  while  he  was  expecting  the  carriage 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  instead  of  that  anxiously-expected 
carriage,  he  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Ef^rton,  enclosing  tlie  paragraph  in  th^ 
paper  in  hu  otvn  hand-writing,—'^^  Af  r.  Eger- 
ton is  very  much  concerned  at  being  forced  to 
inform  Mr.  Varley  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  writer  of  anonymous  libels  as  fit  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  one.  —  He  therefore 
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declines  all  further  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Varley.'* 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Varlej's  ago- 
nies at  receiving  this  orerthrow  of  all  his 
splendid  expectations,  amongst  which,  the 
shame  of  detection,  not  the  penitence  of  guilt, 
was  predominant.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  the  next  morning  put  his  plan  in  execution, 
and  set  off  to  walk  throuprh  part  of  France 
in  his  Highland  dress,  with  his  flute  in  his 
pocket. 

Afler  a  fortnight's  absence,  Balfour,  unable 
to  endure  a  longrer  absence  from  Emma,  left 
his  father  two  days*  journey  from  Paris,  and 
returned  thither  to  see  her  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  brought  with  him  his  father's  unqualified 
approbation  of  his  choice,  and  consent  to  his 
marriage,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Castlemain,  she 
having  written  to  Lord  Clonawley  by  his  son, 
to  explain  who  Emma  was,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  her  situation.  This  letter, 
and  what  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Clo- 
nawley, Balfour  with  great  joy  and  animation 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  alone.  But 
when  he  entered  the  room  where  Emma  was, 
and  eagerly  advanced  to  seize  her  hand  and 
press  it  to  his  lips,  she  shrunk  from  his  touch 
with  such  evident  coldness,  and  seemed  so 
little  glad  to  see  him  again,  that  Balfour,  stung 
to  the  soul  at  her  behaviour,  gave  way  to  all 
the  violence  of  his  temper ;  which  provoked 
such  severe  sarcasms  from  Emma,  who  could 
not  help  secretly  drawing  comparisons  between 
hiro  and  St.  Aubyn,  that  Balfour  left  the  house 
in  an  agony  of  resentment  and  despair,  and 
almost  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  give  up 
for  ever,  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  to  which  he 
met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emma  severely  re- 
proached herself  for  her  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  almost  felt  disposed  to  despise  her- 
self for  behaving  so  unkindly  towards  a  man 
who  really  lov^  her,  and  had  with  manly 
openness  avowed  his  love,  from  the  powerful 
and  degrading  influence,  as  she  considered  it 
to  be,  of  one  who,  having  gained  her  affections, 
had  never  offered  her  his  own,  but  had  left  her 
for  ever,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  manner  at  once 
offensive  and  incomprehensible.  But  Balfour 
did  not  return  any  more  that  evening;  there- 
fore he  missed  the  opportunity  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  whispers  of  her  remorse.  Nor 
did  he  come  the  next  morning  at  his  usual 
hour ;  for,  being  still  too  angry  to  see  Emma 
with  composure,  he  joined  a  party  of  young 
men  to  the  Louvre  Gallery,  who  flattered  his 
vanity  by  begging  him  to  tell  them  what  pic- 
tures were  most  worth  looking  at;  and  while 
he  was  talking  loud,  and  showing  off  with  all 
the  conceit  of  a  connoisseur,  Emma  and  Mrs. 
Felton,  arm-in-arm,  entered  the  Gallery.  Bal- 
four afiTected  not  to  see  Emma ;  but,  being  glad 
to  display  his  real  or  supposed  knowledge  be- 
fore her,  he  went  on  haranguing  on  the  art  of 
painting,  and  the  beauty  of  particular  pictures. 


As  they  came  up  the  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  gentlemen  had  left  them  who  had 
accompanied  them  in  a  walk  in  the  Thuilleries, 
Emma  had  been  rallying  Mrs.  Felton  on  the 
provoking  sarcastic  severity  with  which  she 
had  treated  their  harmless  beaux,  asking  her 
whether  all  women  of  ton  resembled  her. 

**  Oh !  by  no  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 
**  I  assure  you  I  am  unique,  no  servile  copy  I, 
but  a  daring  original." 

^*  Daring  indeed,"  said  Emma,  archly ;  '*  and 
who  shall  presume  to  follow  such  a  leader  t" 

*'  No  woman  under  the  rank  of  an  honoura- 
ble, or  without  a  certain  reputation  for  talent, 
should  attempt  it,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  piqued  at  Emma's  meaning  smile,  and 
thrown  oft  her  guard  so  much  as  to  give  way 
to  her  natural  love  of  mortifying  the  pride  of 
others ;  **  No,  my  dear  child,  no ;  as  you  are 
not  a  person  of  rank  in  society,  what  would 
only  be  thought  whim  and  spirit  in  me  would 
be  called  rudeness  in  you ;  not  that  I  flatter 
myself  so  far  as  to  suppose  you  are  likely  to 
copy  me,  far  from  it !" 

•*  Indeed,"  cried  Emma  laughing,  "  I  should 
not  presume  so  far ;  and  to  prevent  any  foolish 

f'rls  from  attempting  a  task  of  so  much  danger, 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  measure  in  the 
King  to  grant  you  a  patent,  running  thus ; 
*  We  grant  to  the  honourable  Lucy  Felton,  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  certain  airs  and  graces 
of  her  own  inventing,  for  such  a  term  of  years; 
when  the  said  Lucy  Felton  having  made  her 
fortune  and  left  off  business,  the  said  airs  and 
graces  shall  become  the  property  of  any  lady 
whose  rank  entitles  her  to  become  a  4)urchaser, 
and  who  thinks  them  worth  the  trouble  of  ac- 
quiring.' " 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  Colouring  with  re- 
sentment, and  secretly  resolved  that  she  would 
not  be  long  unrevenged ;  **  you  can  be  severe, 
I  see,  and  I  am  not  sure  now  that  my  caution 
was  unnecessary.—  But  what  have  we  here  ? 
Who  is  that  gawky  youth  talking  in  that 
oracular  tone  of  voice  t  Ob !  I  see  now ;  it  is 
a  young  man  whom  I  saw  at  Frescati ;  Lord 
Clonawley's  son."  She  did  not  add,  though 
she  had  certainly  not  forgotten,  that  the  said 
gawky  youth  had  eternally  offended  her  at 
Frescati,  because,  when  pressed  by  a  gentle- 
man to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Helton,  she  had 
overheard  him  reply,  **  No,  I  like  neither  her 
face,  her  form,  her  dress,  her  expression,  nor 
her  manner ;"  a  severity  of  criticism  which  fbw 
women,  and  certainly  not  a  Mrs.  Felton  could 
be  expected  to  pardon. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  to 
Emma,  **that  youth  is  mighty  disagreeable  1 
— Yet,  do  you  know,  I  hear  a  very  pretty  giri  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  is  going  to  marry  him !" 
Then,  before  the  blushing  Emma  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Felton  was  standing  near  Balfour  and  lis- 
tening to  him  with  profound  attention ;  while 
the  vain  youth  went  on  with  redoubled  elo- 
quence. Mrs.  Felton  then,  with  a  half-courtesy 
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to  Balfour,  begroed  leave  to  profit  by  his  le- 
marka,  and  asked  him  some  questions  relative 
to  the  names  of  certain  pictures  and  their  sub- 
jects ;  which  Balfour,  nattered  by  the  appeal, 
gave  most  elaborately. 

**  Bat  what  were  you  saying  to  these  gen- 
tlemen," said  she,  **  concerning  the  ignorance 
of  artists  in  general  V 

**  I  was  lamentinff/*  replied  he,  '*  that  mo- 
dern artists  take  so  little  trouble  to  exceL  A 
painter  should  be  everything :  He  should  be 
an  anatomist,  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  ac- 
curately ;  he  should  be  a  sculptor,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  put  flesh  properly  on  the  parts 
when  drawn;  he  should  be  a  botanist,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  paint  plants  with  such  ac- 
curacy that  every  botanist  might  swear  to  the 
class  of  every  separate  flower;  he  should  be 
an  architect,  that  he  may  know  how  to  exhibit 
buildings  correctly.*' 

**  And,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Felton  with  great 
gravity,  "  he  should  be  a  tailor,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  fit  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches 
properly  to  the  body.''  This  speech  occasioned 
a  lauffh,  which  disconcerted  Balfour;  "and," 
added  she,  '*  aAer  all  these «ibu/i-6et,  he  should 
have  the  years  of  Methuselah,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  so  elaborate  a  course  of  study ;"  then, 
beinff  tired  of  his  harangue,  and  wishing  to  give 
him  his  coup  de  grace,  she  made  him  another 
drop,  and,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken,  said  that  he  was  one  instance  amongst 
many,  of  the  politeness  of  the  French  nation, 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  English  travel- 
lers, had  provided  them  with  a  showman  of 
their  owi\  country. 

"  A  showman !"  cried  Balfour  turning  pale, 
*'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  showman,  maaam  1 
The  lady  with  you,  by  informing  you  better, 
might  have  spared  me  this  insult.'' 

**  This  lady  does  not  know  you,  I  believe, 
sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  how  can  you  call  my 
very  natural  mistake  an  insult?  for  who  could 
suppose  that  a  man  would  take  so  much  trou- 
ble, unless  he  was  employed  and  paid  for  itV 

**  Miss  CasUemain,"  cried  Balfour, "  surely, 
in  consideration  of  the  intimacy  that  subsists 
between  us,  you  might  have  prevented  me 
from  experiencing  the  mortification  of  this  mo- 
ment !" 

**  Intimacy !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton.  "  Sir, 
she  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  you." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  1"  cried  Emma.  "You 
kilow,  before  I  could  answer,  you  accosted — " 

"  Ay,  very  true ;  so  I  did ; — but  pray  Mr. 
Gaw— Gawky,  forgive—" 

"  My  name  is  not  Gawky,  madam,"  replied 
Balfour  colouring. 

"No!  wrong  again,  I  protest;— Why,  my 
dear,  I  am  sure  you  told  me  the  gentleman's 
name  was  Gawky." 

"  Mrs.  Felton,"  replied  Emma  indignantly, 
"  I  beg  you  will  not  attribute  to  me  speeches 
which  can  become  no  woman  *  under  the  rank 
of  an  konowrabk^*  and  of '  &om€  reputation  in  the 


world  for  talent  f*  but  remember,  that  what  is 
*  only  whim  and  mirO*  in  you,  would  be  *  rude~ 
neMo'  in  me ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  knows,  that  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  another  is  con- 
trary both  to  my  habits  and  my  inclination." 
— lliere  she  stopped,  and  the  grave  rebuke, 

"  Severe  in  youthiui  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.^' 

Mrs.  Felton  angrily  bit  her  lip,  and  felt  that 
Emma'^  retort  had  a  little  damped  the  tri- 
umphant revenge  which  she  had  taken  on 
Balfour,  for  his  speech  concerning  her  at  Fres- 
cati,  and  on  Emma  for  her  well-deserved  sar- 
casms;  while  Emma  held  out  her  hand  affec- 
tionately to  Balfour.  But  be,  too  an^y  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  be  just,  indignantly  led  the  room. 

^*  So  then,  1  suspect,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton, 
taking  her  arm,  and  making  her  walk  up  and 
down  the  Gallery,  "  I  suspect  you  are  the 
pretty  girl  who  is  going  to  marry  that  hand- 
some savage ;  for  handsome  he  is,  and  most 
uncommonly  so ;  and  when  you  have  tamed 
him  a  little,  he  may  be  worth  knowing.  So 
no  wonder  you  answered  me  so  spitefully ; — 
but  is  it  really  to  be !" 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Emma  sighing  deeply, 
"  some  time  or  other." 

"  But  bless  me !  how  dismal  you  Iqok  I  Is 
that  the  efiGect  of  the  sweet  prospect  of  marry- 
ing the  man  of  your  heart  1  for  I  conclude  he 
is  the  man  of  your  heart ;  else,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  rich,  as  you  are,  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  marry  him." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  pettishly  answered  Emma. 

"And  really,  to  do  him  justice,"  coolly  re- 
turned Mrs.  Felton,  "  he  has  a  great  command 
of  words,  and  is  very  handsome  as  I  said  be- 
fore ; — not,"  added  she,  thinking  the  time  was 
come  for  her  to  strike  the  stroke  she  meditat- 
ed, "not  that  I  think  him  as  handsome  as 
another  Englishman,  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  is 
not  now  in  Paris,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  lately  made  a  great  noise  here,  and  is  quite 
the  hero  of  the  day.  I  conclude  you  know 
whom  I  mean."  And  so  confused  was  Emma 
at  this  address,  that  nothing  but  her  habitual 
reverence  for  truth  could  have  prevented  her 
replying,  "No;  I  know  not  to  whom  you 
allude.''  But  the  rising  falsehood  was  instan- 
taneously checked,  while  in  a  faltering  voice 
she  said,  "  I  conclude  you  mean  Mr.  bt.  Au- 
byn." 

"To  be  sore  I  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Felton. 
"  Oh !  now  I  recollect,  by  the  by,  that  St.  Au- 
byn  is  or  was  an  old  friend  of  yours.  Yes, 
yes,  I  recollect  you  are  the  little  ^^irl  to  whom 
he  once  addressed  some  pretty  hnes,  entitled 
'  To  Emma,  aged  twelve,  on  her  birth-day.'  " 

"Did'  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  show  you  Uiose 
verses  1"  said  Emma  blushine. 

"  O,  yes !  and  when  I  said  *  I  should  like 
to  see  how  you  will  write  to  Emma  aged 
eighteen,'  he  made  me  an  answer  which,  to 
use  a  French  phrase,  m'intrigua  beaucoup." 
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**What  was  ilT'  demanded  Emma  in  a 
Toiee  faint  from  emotion. 

*'  Why,  he  said,  *To  Emma  aged  eighteen  I 
shall  nrobably  not  write  at  all/  But  I  be- 
lieye,*^  she  added  with  affected  carelessness, 
**  I  qoite  mistook  his  meaninflr,  and  be  has  not, 
I  fancy,  written  to  yon  at  ail  since  you  was 
eighteen.** 

**  No,  ma^am,  he  has  not,*'  replied  Emma 
almost  in  a  tone  of  rexation. 

"That's  a  pity,  for  he  writes  charmingly. 
Indeed,  now  I  recollect,  he  has  not  seen  much 
of  you  for  the  last  two  years.  It  is  a  pity  he 
is  not  in  Paris.  If  he  were,  I  would  aSk  him 
to  meet  you  at  my  hotel  one  day.  But  he  is 
gone  to  see  a  poor  sick  man,  the  father  of  an 
emigrant  whom  he  knows  in  London,  who  on 
bis  way  hither  was  taken  ill,  and  is  at  a  vil- 
lage twenty  miles  off;  for  St.  Aubyn  is,  you 
know,  a  good  creature.  Poor  fellow !  he  ex- 
pects to  be  summoned  to  England  to  see  his 
mother ;  but  he  has  promised  me  to  come  back, 
unless  she  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  see  me 
across  the  water.  He  came  over  with  me; 
but  when  I  went  round  by  Flanders,  he  chose 
to  come  on  to  Paris,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  for- 
sooth, because  I  took  some  notice  of  a  German 
baron  who  was  of  my  party." 

All  this  was  said  with  an  air  so  natural  that 
it  deceived  Emma  exactly  as  the  speaker 
meant  it  should ;  however,  struggling  with 
her  feelings,  she  replied,  *'But  what  will  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coulanges  say  to  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn's  attendance  on  you  t" 

'*  Oh !  you  have  heard  that  idle  report,  have 
you  ! — But  I  assure  you  there  is  no  truth  in  it, 
none.  At  least,  I  know  from  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  when  the  lady's  friends  hinted  to 
him  that  if  he  offered  he  would  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted, he  honestly  confessed  that  his  affec- 
tions were  fixed  elsewhere. — Bless  me !  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  1"  cried  Mrs.  Felton  at 
this  moment;  "  I  fear  you  are  going  to  faint; 
let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat." 

"Thank  vou,"  said  Emma  sitting  down, 
•*  I  f«»el  a  giddiness  in  my  head.'* 

*•  Well,  thank  heaven !  the  complaint  is  not 
in  your  heart."  And  Emma,  roused  to  exer- 
tion by  this  speech,  which  she  did  not  attri- 
bute to  chance,  regained  her  composure,  and 
with  a  proud  feeling  of  insulted  delicacy  look- 
ed her  tormentor  in  the  face. 

'♦  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Emma ;  "  my 
illneAS  interrupted  you ;  you  were  saying 
something  about  mademoiselle  de  Coulanges 
and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  —  then  it  is  not  to  be  a 
match  r' 

•*  A  match !  O  dear,  no ! — how  could  you 
believe  itl" 

"Why  noti  She  is  very  young,  very 
pretty,  and  very  rich.'* 

**  Ay,  but  a  woman  may  be  all  these,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  attach  permanently  such  a 
man  as  St.  Aubyn."  And  Emma  felt  that 
this  truth  as  it  $eemcd  waa  aimed  at  her* 


**  Yet  St.  Aubvn  can  fore,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Felton ;  "  I  could  show  you  some  lines  of  his 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  A  friend  of  yours,"  repeated  Emma,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  said. 

•*  Yes.  By  the  by,  I  believe  I  have  them 
about  me."  So  saying,  she  took  a  pocket- 
book  out  of  her  rtiicuU^  and  taking  out  some 
MS.  verses,  presented  them  to  Emma,  observ- 
ing, "You  know  his  hand." 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Emma,  and  opened 
the  paper.  The  verses  were  those  which  St. 
Aubyn  wrote  out  from  memory  for  Mrs.  Felton 
to  show  Wanford,  when  he  had  owned  that 
he  had  lost  the  cop^  she  gave  him,  and  which 
were  in  reality  written  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Tre- 
vor !  But  Emma,  too  guileless  herself  to  sus- 
pect guile  in  another,  saw  it  was  really  St. 
Aubyn's  hand-Writing,  and  implicitly  believed 
that  he  had  addressed  them  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
When  therefore'  she  read 

"  Then  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part, 
Since  love  like  mine  has  laird  to  move  thee,*' 

a  mist  came  over  her  eyes ;  and  unable  to  go 
on,  she  told  Mrs.  Felton  she  would,  with  her 
leave,  keep  them  to  read  at  her  leisure. 

"By  all  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 
"The  poor  soul  was  very  dismal  when  he 
wrote  them;  but  those  hours  of  gloom  are 
over,  and  I  trust  that  happier  days  are  in  store 
for  him.  I  have  a  miniature  of  St.  Aubyn  at 
home,"  she  added,  "  which  I  will  show  you 
some  day  or  other." 

Emma  now,  affecting  great  gaiety,  talked 
very  fast,  and  laughed  very  loud,  though  she 
said  nothing  at  all  laughable;  and  seeing  Mr. 
Egerton,  she  challenged  him  to  walk  three 
times  round  the  Thnilleries  gardens  before  din* 
ner;  while  Mrs.  Felton,  thinking  she  had  said 
all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  Emma  that 
St.  Aubyn  was  attached  to  herself,  bade  her 
farewell  till  the.  next  day;  convinced  that, 
though  Emma  secretly  preferred  St.  Aubyn  ta 
Balfour,  pride  would  in  all  probability  induce 
her  to  make  an  effort  to  overcome  her  passion, 
and  thereby  render  certain  a  union  which  at 
present  was  only  probable;  "and  then,'*' 
thought  Mrs.  Felton,  "St.  Aubyn  may  per- 
haps be  mine !" 

It  required  all  Mr.  Egerton's  speed  to  keep 
up  in  any  degree  with  Emma  during  their 
walk.  'Ine  restlessness  of  her  mind  imparted 
itself  to  her  movementii;  and  as  she  dreaded 
rest,  since  rest  would  bring  leisure  to  think, 
it  was  not  till  Mr.  Egerton  pleaded  excessive 
fatigue,  that  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  turo 
her  steps  towards  the  hotel.  At  dinner,  Em* 
ma's  total  want  of  appetite  alarmed  her  affec* 
tionate  companions. 

"Do,  Emma,  eat  some  of  this  dish,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain;  "I  ordered  it  on  purpose 
for  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Emma,  "  but 
yoH  know  1  am  not  dainty." 
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'*  No,  my  dear  girl ;  but  your  appetite  has 
lately  been  so  indifTerent,  that  I  wished  to 
tempt  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.*' 

^*  You  are  ever  kind  and  indulgent,*'  said 
Emma,  a  tear  filling  her  eye,  **  and  1  will  try 
to  eat." 

**  How  unfortunate !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.  '*  I  ordered  most  of  these  things  for 
Emma  and  Mr.  Balfour — and  Emma  can  t  eat, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  come." 

»« Did  you  ask,  did  you  expect  him  to  din- 
ner?" said  Emma^fferly. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  did ;  but  just  now  he 
sent  a  note  of  excuse." 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  it,"  returned 
Emma.  **  Then  I  fear  he  is  seriously  offended 
with  me,  though  without  adequate  cause- 
Would  he  were  here !  For  never  since  I  bare 
known  him  did  I  feel  so  affectionately,  se 
warmly  towards  him  as  I  do  at  this  moment." 

*'I  am  prodigiously  glad  to  hear  that,"  cried 
Mrs.  Castlemain;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
had  been  observing  Emma  in  perturbed  silence, 
sighed,  but  spoke  not.  At  length  Emma, 
complaining  of  a  bad  headache,  said  she  would 
go  and  lie  down  awhile,  and  hastily  retired  to 
her  apartment. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  *'  This  ought  not  to  be,  ma- 
dam. It  is  evident  to  me  that  Emma  has  some 
terrible  weight  on  her  mind ;  and  with  your 
approbation  I  should  like  to  tempt  her  to  a 
disclosure  of  it,  provided  you  yourself  will  not 
undertake  the  task." 

*'I  had  rather  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main ;  **  but  I  wish  you  by  all  means  to  do 
so."  And  as  soon  as  Emma  re-appeared,  it 
was  settled  that  Mr.  Egerton  should  request  a 
private  conversation  with  her. 

Emma  meanwhile  lay  down,  but  not  to  ret/. 
Busy  memory  recalled  every  hour  of  her  past 
intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  since  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  she  now  recol- 
lected that  he  must  (unconsciously  to  himself, 
she  admitted,)  have  even  then  imbibed  senti- 
ments for  that  lady,  which  justified  the  jealous 
suspicions  she  herself  always  felt  relative  to 
her ;  which  sentiments  being  now,  as  she  evi- 
dently saw,  returned,  had  ripened  into  sincere, 
ardent,  and  iuceessful  love, — for  was  it  possible 
that  a  woman  should  have  the  picture  of  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  expect  to  many  1  Then  her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
langes,  who  was  also  said  to  be  attached  to 
him.  But  could  she  have  felt  for  St.  Aubyn 
a  real  attachment  in  so  short  a  time,  unless  he 
'had  given  her  reason  to  suppose  he  felt  attach- 
ment towards  her  ?  No ; — and  when  she  con- 
"Sidered  his  conduct  towards  herself  and  this 
7oung  lady,  she  could  not  acquit  him  of  being 
that  most  despicable  character,  a  male  co- 
quette; for  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Felton 
was,  and  bad  ever  been,  the  only  real  object  of 
his  affections^  She  then  ventured  to  read  the 
so  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Aubyn ;  and 


having  read  them,  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
in  an  agony  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  love. 
But  at  length  the  soothing  thought,  that  the 
extent  of  her  weakness  was  known  only  to 
herself,  and  that  St.  Aubyn,  if  she  married 
before  him,  would  never  suspect  that  her  re- 
gard for  him  had  exceedeo  the  bounds  of 
fi-iendship,  tranquillized  her  nrind  in  a  degree ; 
and  feeling  more  tenderly  towards  Balfour,  in 
proportion  as  St.  Aubyn  decreased  in  her  good 
opinion,  she  at  length  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  tolerably  composed.  But  her  composure 
vanished,  when  on  her  entrance  Mr.  Egerton 
took  her  hand,  and  begging  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  her  in  her  dressing-room,  led 
her  thither  in  silence. 

*'  Emma,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  aAer  a  pause 
of  great  emotion,  **  I  have  hitherto  forliorne, 
from  respect  to  the  pride  and  delicacy  of 
your  sex,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil 
which  you  have  so  properly  drawn  between 
the  feelings  of  your  heart  and  the  curiosity  of 
others.  But  both  Mrs.  Castlesnain  and  my- 
self are  so  alarmed  and  distressed,  at  witness- 
ing the  present  agitated  state  of  your  mind, 
that  we  conjure  you,  by  all  our  past  and  pre- 
sent affection  for  you,  to  confide  m  that  affec- 
tion, and  let  us  know  what  are  the  secret 
sonows  that  oppress  you !  My  dear  child," 
added  he,  **  recollect  that  our  peace  of  mind 
depends  on  you,  and  that  we  must  be  wretched 
while  we  see  that  you  are  so."  Here  emotion 
stopped  him  from  proceeding;  and  Emma, 
every  feeling  of  priae  and  reserve  overcome 
by  the  claims  of  gratitude  and  affection,  re- 
plied, 

''Put  to  me,  sir,  any  question  that  you 
please,  and  I  will  answer  you." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  are  you 
not  going  to  give  your  hand  to  one  man,  while 
your  heart  is  wholly  in  possession  of  another  T" 

"  Had  you  put  that  question  to  me,  sir,  yes- 
terday," replied  Emma,  '*  I  must,  I  fear,  have 
answered  lu — ^but  to-day  I  feel  myself  justi- 
fied in  answering  JVb." 

'*  Indeed !  can  a  few  hours  have  obliterated 
an  image  so  long  and  so  deeply  impressed  on 
your  heart  1  Are  you  well  assured  that  you 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  ?"  Em-  j 
ma  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without 
further  comment,  related  to  Mr.  Egerton  the 
progress  of  her  attachment  to  St.  Aubyn ;  her 
idea  that  it  was  mutual ;  her  jealousy  of  Mrs. 
Felton  after  his  return  from  his  tour;  her  en- 
deavours, on  principle,  to  return  the  love  of 
Balfour ;  the  prospect  she  now  had  of  succeed- 1 
inff  in  those  endeavours;  and  finally,  the 
whole  of  what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Felton  relative  to  St.  Aubyn. 

"Amazing!"  cried  Mr.  Egerton.    **Is  it 

Eossible  that  St.  Aubyn  can  be  in  love  with 
er,  after  having  known  yont  Answer  me, 
Emma ;  did  his  evident  emotion  when  he  saw 
you  in  the  Palace  appear  to  you  a  proof  of  in- 
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diflTerenoe  and  ayeraion,  or  of  still  struggling 
but  concealed  lovel" 

**  Of  the  latter.  But  I  am  now  convinced 
that  emotion  proceeded  from  a  remorseful  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  basely  endeavoured  to 
gain  my  afTectionSt  without  any  real  intention 
of  offering  me  his  in  return." 

**  Impossible  !'*  warmly  repKed  Mr.  Eger* 
ton,  **  my  life  upon  his  honour !" 

**  At  least  you  will  own/*  answered  Emma 
rather  indi^antW,  *^  that  bis  avoiding  me,  and 
attending  Mrs.  Felton,  with  thdse  verses  and 
the  picture,  are  very  suspicious  circumstances ; 
besides  his  having  refused  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Goulanges,  on  the  plea  of  a  prior 
attachment.'* 

^  Nay,  that  proves  nothing.  You  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Felton  may  be  the  object  of  that  at- 
tachment.** 

**  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Emma  proudly ;  **  but 
suppose  that  I  am  the  object  of  St  Aubyn*s 
concealed  affection,  concealed  through  dire  and 
invincible  necessity,  what  would  you  have  me 
do  1  Would  you  have  me  wait  humbly  and 
patiently  till  he  thinks  fit  to  come  and  say, 
*  Will  yon  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally  Croker  t* 
and  would  you  then  have  me  make  him  a  cour- 
tesy, and  say,  *  Yes,  if  you  please  to  accept 
me,  kind  sir  !*  No !  forbid  it  every  feeling  of 
woman's  pride  and  woman's  delicacy !" 

**But  IS  it  therefore  necessary  that  you 
should  marry  a  man  you  do  not  lov^t" 

**  There  is  no  danger  of  that  It  ^11  very 
soon  be  in  Balfour's  power,  I  am  convinced, 
to  convert  my  present  feelinpfs  towards  him 
into  positive  tenderness.  Besides,  I  have  ever 
considered  a  woman  who  has  so  much  mean- 
ness, and  such  a  want  of  self-respect,  as  to 
nine  in  love  for  a  man  who  has  either  never 
loved  or  has  forsaken  her,  to  be  in  the  next 
degree  of  vice  to  a  woman  who  has  forfeited 
her  honour;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  act  up  to  this  principle  com- 
pletely, as  soon  as,  by  a  marriage  with  a  man 
who  adores  me,  the  barrier  of  wedded  duty  will 
be  raised  between  me  and  Mr.  6t  Aubyn." 

**  But  suppose  Balfour,  from  the  obsequious 
lover,  becomes  the  tyrant  husband  1" 

**  He  will  not  do  so;  for  he  is  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities  of  temper;  and  I  am  sure 
the  influence  over  him  which  I  possess,  and 
which  my  not  loving  him  as  much  as  he  loves 
me  will  allow  me  to  increase,  as  I  shall  not 
be  thrown  off"  my  guard  by  ungovernable  ten- 
derness, will  enable  me  to  keep  his  temper  in 
subjection,  especially  as  I  am  tolerably  sure 
of  my  own  now." 

*' Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  doubtingly, 
**your  temper  is  a  eorrteted  temper;  and  were 
you  to  be  united  to  a  man  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion as  is  possessed  by  one  that  I  could  name, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  continuing  to  exercise 
proper  selAcommand;  but,  when  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  a  violent  temper,  I  doubt  tbe 
force  of  bad  example  will  awaken  dormant 


tendencies,  and  that  you  will  too  late  repent 
the  rashness  which  led  you  to  marry  a  man 
in  hopes  of  improvina  him.  Yet  one  ques- 
tion more,"  he  added,  *'bave  you  disclosed 
to  Mr.  Balfour  your  attachment  to  St  Au- 
byn t" 

^'  Not  directly ;  but  I  have  told  him  of  our 
long  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  of  my  sor- 
row at  his  sudden  and  apparently  unmotived 
estran^ment  from  me.  But  I  will  summon 
resolution  to  tell  him  mole,  and  even  to  own 
that  I  had  unsolicited  besfewed  my  affections. 
For,  though  a  delicate  woman  must  feel  ago- 
nies at  owning  so  degrading  a  truth,  an  inge- 
nuous woman  feels  still  more  from  conceal- 
ing it*' 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ; 
**  still  the  task  of  disclosing  such  a  truth  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  one  from  which  a  common 
mind  would  shrink  for  ever.  But  I  expect 
more  from  an  uncommon  mind  like  yours,  and 
principles  and  practice  usually  so  pure  and  up- 
right It  is  your  duty  to  be  as  explicit  with 
Balfour  as  you  have  l>een  with  me.  Your  fu- 
ture happiness  depends  on  it ;  for  on  mutual 
ingenuousness  must  all  connubial  happiness 
be  built** 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Emma,  faintly, 
'•and  I  will  tell  Balfour  all  directly;  feeling  at 
this  moment,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  great 
self-upbraiding  at  having  so  long  delayed  to 
tell  the  degrading  tale.*' 

•'  Not  so,  Emma.  Loving  a  St  Aubyn  is 
no  degradation;  and  though  he  never  in  words 
solicited  your  love,  I  am  witness  that  he  did 
so  every  day  by  his  attentions."  • 

"Then  how,  sir,  can  you  excuse  or  account 
for  his  present  conduct  r' 

<«That  I  cannot  do;  but  I  still  believe  that 
time  will,  and  satisfactorily.  However,  I  see 
that  you  will  and  must  marry  Balfour,  pro- 
vided his  self-love,  which  is  I  think  as  strong 
as  his  love,  strong  as  that  may  be,  is  proof 
against  knowing  that  you  have  loved^  if  you  do 
not  ttill  love,  another.  If,  when  he  knows 
that,  he  still  perseveres  in  his  suit,  I  shall  feel 
him  raised  considerably  in  my  estimation,  and 
shall  with  less  fear  commit  to  him  the  guar- 
dianship of  your  happiness." 

**  At  every  risk,  however,"  replied  Emma, 
"I  will  tell  him  the  whole  trutli;  and  then, 
come  what  come  may,  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty,  and  shall  not  have  to  add  to  the  sorrows 
I  now  experience,  the  aggravated  misery  of 
self-condemnation." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Egerton ;  while  with  the  lofry  mien 
and  open  countenance  of  conscious  integrity, 
Emma,  on  bein^  told  that  Mr.  Balfour  was 
below,  desired  him  to  be  shown  into  her  dress- 
ing-room. He  entered  with  an  expression  of 
joy  on  his  countenance,  which  surprised  Em- 
ma. It  was  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Uastlemain 
having,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  informed  him 
of  Emma's  affectionate  figelings  towards  him, 
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and  her  hope  that  their  anion  was  now  not 
only  probable,  but  certain.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Egerton  retired ;  and  Emma,  patting  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  Balfour's  expressions  of  peni- 
tence and  love,  beg&ed  that  be  would  listen  to 
her  in  uninterrupted  silence. 

I  shall  not  detail  what  Balfour's  feelings 
were  during  her  confession,  nor  his  expression 
of  those  feelings.  Suffice  that,  when  she  had 
ended,  Emma  said,  '*  And  now,  dear  Balfour! 
1  leave  you  to  think  over  alone,  uninfluenced 
by  my  presence,  all  that  I  have  been  saying ; 
and  if,  after  a  night's  calm  deliberation,  you 
still  feel  inclined  to  entrust  your  happiness  in 
my  hands,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  pledge  myself  most  solemnly  to  tender 
you  this  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  grateful,  faith- 
ful, and  principled  affection."  So  saying  she 
lan  out  of  the  room,  and  Balfour  saw  her  no 
more  that  niffht, — a  night  to  Emma,  as  well  as 
to  himself,  of  anxious  perturbation.  The  next 
morning  by  eight  o'clock  he  was  at  the  hotel, 
and  Emma  soon  after  joined  him. 

"  1  come,"  said  Balfour,  «s  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  *^  to  claim  this  promised  hand,  as  I  am 
sure  that  my  devotea  affection  will  at  len^h 
procure  to  me  a  full  return,  and  to  you  with 
ardent  and  confiding  love  I  willingly  entrust 
my  happiness." 

**Take  it!  it  is  yours !"  said  Emma,  blush- 
ing and  sighing  as  she  spoke ;  and  Balfour, 
seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain  enter  the  room,  led 
Emma  up  to  her,  and  begged  her  blessing  on 
them. 

'^This  is  as  I  hoped,"  she  cried,  mixing 
tears  with  her  blessings.  And  Mr.  Egerton, 
on  hearing  what  had  passed,  endeavoured  to 
pronounce  his  congratulations  as  steadily  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  but  he  could  not  do  it ;  and 
itwas  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  that  Balfour  was 
forced  to  set  off  immediately  to  his  father,  who 
was  taken  very  ill  on  the  road. 

Before  he  departed,  he  candidly  told  Emma 
that  he  did  not  approve  her  having  much  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.Felton.  "And  I  think," 
said  he,  **  you  yourself  cannot  desire  it  now. 
For,  if  she  is  to  be  the  wife  of  St,  Aubyn,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  talk  with  her  on 
her  prospects,  without  betraying  the  deep  in- 
terest you  once  felt  in  him  yourself;  and  if  she 
be  his  mistress,  she  is  an  improper  acquaint- 
I  ance  for  you." 

I     '^His  mistress!"  cried  Emma;  '^such  a 
suspicion  never  entered  my  mind." 

**  Very  likely ;  but  I  dare  say  it  may  be  a 
very  just  one,  notwithstanding.'^ 

**  At  any  rate,"  replied  Emma,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  see  much  of  Mrs.  Felton.  Besides,  I 
am  not  a  little  inclined  to  resent  her  rudeness 
to  you."  • 

This  speech  delighted  Balfour,  and  he  asked 
her  how  she  would  avoid  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  I  will  tell  you  how,"  said  Emma.  "  Your 
sister  Fanny  is  very  unwell  at  Montmorenci, 
and  has  sent  to  request  me  to  visit  her.    To- 


morrow morning  I  have  promised  to  accom- 
pany two  friends  from  K ,  just  arrived,  to 

the  Petits  Aurustins ;  but  before  the  evening 
I  will  set  off  for  Montmorenci,  and  stay  there 
as  long  as  my  ^nd  mother  will  spare  me." 
And  Balfour,  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
bade  her  adieu,  to  return  to  his  fether,  with 
more  tranauillity  of  mind  than  usual.  Emma 
too,  consiaering  her  fate  as  fixed,  exerted  her- 
self to  preserve  the  appearance  of  content,  as 
one  means  towards  procuring  the  reality,  and 
she  set  off  to  the  Petits  Augustins,  with  a 
quiet  heart  and  a  calm  countenance.  A  visit 
to  the  tombs  was  indeed  congenial  with  her 
feelings ;  and  what  so  likely  to  speak  peace 
to  each  rebellious  passion,  and  soberize  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  expectations,  as 
the  contemplation  of  those  mementos  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  lowly  beds  of  kings  and  queens, 
of  heroes  and  legislators,  who  having  been  the 
sport  of  their  own  passions  and  the  passions 
of  others,  there,  heedless  of  their  enmity 
while  living,  sleep  beside  each  other  in  the 
cold  forgetfulness  of  the  grave,  reminding 
long  suflering  and  patient  affliction,  that  at 
last  her  miseries,  like  theirs,  will  find  a  rest- 
ing place  and  an  oblivion. 

**  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  gireat," 
says  Addison,  *'  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beauti- 
ful, every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, tny  heart  melts  with  compassion;  when 
I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I 
consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow." 

Emma,  in  pensive  silence,  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  her  companions,  as  they  passed 
from  the  monuments  of  one  age  to  those  of 
another,  till  at  last  they  entered  the  Elysium, 
and  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  by  their  guide.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  saw  a  man  evidently  absorbed 
m  a  deep  reverie,  leaning  bis  head  on  his  hands 
against  this  interesting  monument.  The  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  Emma,  on  seeing 
him,  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 

**  O'er  the  cold  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads, 
And  drink  the  falling  tear  each  other  sheds.'* 

But  this  poor  gentleman  can  only  drink  his 
own.  What  a  pity  that  his  love  is  not  with 
him,  to  realize  the  fancy  of  the  poet !" 

Emma  was  about  to  reply,  when,  the  gen- 
tleman raising  his  head,  she  could  discern  his 
profile  sufficiently  to  see  that  she  beheld  St. 
Aubyn !  and  overpowered,  bewildered,  and 
surprised,  she  became  heedless  of  her  steps, 
and  fell  over  a  piece  of  marble  that  lay  across 
the  path. 

St.  Aubyn  turning  round,  and  seeing  the 
accident,  ran  to  her  assistance  as  eagerly  as 
her  friends,  and  felt  full  as  much  emotion  as 
she  did  when  he  recognised  in  the  pale  and 
trembling  being  whom    he   supported,  and 
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whom  pain  and  emotion  both  made  ready  to 
faint,  that  Emma,  whose  probable  marriage 
and  attachment  to  another,  having  just  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Mrs.  Felton,  had 
made  him  wander  forth  he  scarcely  knew 
whither,  till,  finding  himself  near  the  Petiu 
Augustins,  he  had  entered  the  garden,  and 
almost  unconsciously  had  drawn  near  the  tomb 
of  the  unhappy  lovers. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,"  cried  he 
in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  with  which  Emma's 
ear  and  her  heart  also  were  but  too  well  ac- 
(^uainted;  while  Emma,  recovering  herself  a 
little,  replied  that  the  pain  was  omy  momen- 
tary, and  that  she  was  already  better,  with- 
drawing herself  as  she  spoke  from  his  sup- 
porting arm,  and  venturing  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
his ;  but  .they  shrunk  immediately  from  the 
tender  expression  of  his  glance,  and  she  felt 
relieved;  when,  sighing  deeply,  St.  Aubyn 
bowing  coldly  round,  wished  them  good  morn- 
ing, and  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Emma  mentally, 
**  that  a  man  happy  and  successful  in  his  love 
should  be  found  almost  in  tears  reclining 
against  that  monument?  Is  it  possible,  either, 
that  the  lover  of  Mrs.  Felton  could  look  at  me 
with  such  an  expression  in  his  eyes  V*  And 
Emma  certainly  felt  much  happier  than  when 
she  came  to  the  Musee. 

"  Well,"  said  her  female  companion,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  uncommonly  handsome  young  man 
is  more  hurt  than  you  were.  Miss  Castlemain ; 
for  I  never  saw  such  a  look  of  love  as  he  gave 
you  !     Did  you  ever  see  him  before  1" 

"O  dear,  yes,"  replied  Emma  in  visible 
confusion;  **it  was  Mr.  St.  Aubyn."  And 
her  companions,  seeing  her  disiress,  forbore 
to  press  her  further  on  the  subject;  while  Em- 
ma, as  they  returned,  forced  herself  to  talk 
with  unceasing  volubility. 

Mr.  Egerton  meanwhile  had  shut  himself 
np  in  his  own  room,  to  reflect  on  the  impor- 
tant decisions  that  had  taken  place  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day ;  and  in  spite  of  his  high 
reverence  for  Emma's  principles,  and  his  re- 
spect for  the  apparent  motives  that  actuated 
her  to  accept  Frederic  Balfour,  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  unknown  to  herself.  Temper  was 
at  the  bottom  of  her  decision.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  what  is  called  pride,  in  a  man 
and  woman,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  is 
often  nothing  but  temper  in  one  of  its  various 
modifications,  denominated  patie  or  wounded 
Belf'iove.  And  he  felt  assured  that,  had  not 
Emma's  pride  and  jealousy  been  roused  by 
the  communications  of  Mrs.  Felton,  she  would 
have  taken  more  time  to  deliberate,  before  she 
grave  an  irrevocable  promise  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  a  man  towards  whom  she  well  knew 
that  she  had  not  a  sentiment  resembling  what 
she  felt  for  St.  Aubyn,  and  had  long  learnt  to 
denominate  love.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Eger- 
ton see  in  Balfour's  attachment  for  her,  the 
symptoms  of  a  real  affection.  Her  beauty  had 
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charmed  him  at  first  sight,  and  he  found  his 
taste  justified  by  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  her ;  and  as  he  was  never  accustomed 
to  know  an  unsatisfied  wish,  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  envy  of  others,  by  obtaining 
this  valuable  prize.  But  her  coldness  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way ;  and  obstacles  to  a  tem- 
per such  as  his  was,  only  induced  him  to  per- 
severe the  more.  His  self-love  indeed  was 
very  near  getting  the  better  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, when  he  heard  that  Emma  loved 
another ;  but  it  was  counteracted  by  the  wish 
he  felt  to  triumph  over  St.  Aubyn,  who  he  be- 
lieved loved  Emma  in  spite  of  the  representa- 
tions of  an  artful  woman,  such  as  he  consider- 
ed Mrs.  Felton  to  be,  for  he  had  become  jealou» 
of  St.  Aubyn's  fame  ;  who  was  now  not  only 
called  the  English  hero,  but  *He  bel  Anglois," 
a  title  exclusively  Balfour's  till  St.  Aubyn  re* 
appeared  at  Paris. 

•*  No,  no,"  said  he  mentally,  "  he  shall  not 
triumph  over  me  in  every  way,  and  I  will 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  have 
the  felicity  of  forcing  her  to  love  me  in  re- 
turn." 

Accordingly  he  persevered,  and  Emma  pro- 
mised to  be  his.  Meanwhile,  though  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  read  Balfour's  heart,  he 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  suspect  that  love  alone 
was  not  the  motive  that  overcame  the  influence 
of  his  pride,  and  induced  him  to  forget  so  soon 
that  Emma  had  loved,  and  probably  still  loved 
another. 

He  was  still  indulging  these  sad  thoughts, 
when  Emma  and  her  companions  returned. 
They  found  Mrs.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
to  whom  the  latter  had  communicated  the 
news  that  Emma  had  accepted  Balfour;  and 
that  lady  could  not  help  suspecting  that  her 
communications  had  been  instrumental  in  in- 
fluencing her  determination. 

Mrs.  Felton  expressed  great  surprise  and 
sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  Emma's  departure  for  so 
many  days,  then  begged  to  see  her  alone; 
when,  taking  a  case  from  her  pocket,  she  said 
she  had  brought  St.  Aubyn's  picture  to  show 
her.  Emma,  provoked  at  her  indelicate  for- 
wardness in  displaying  this  picture,  and  also 
in  her  heart,  a  little  distrustful  of  her  truth, 
since  the  rencontre  with  St.  Aubyn,  was  irri- 
tated into  self-command,  and,  looking  at  the 
picture  with  great  calmness,  replied, 

"  It  is  like,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  like  what  he 
now  is,  rather  than  what  he  was,  for  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  altered ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  look  like  a  happy  and  successful 
lover." 

Mrs.  Felton  blushed  at  this  observation; 
and  hastily  said,  *^  Pray  when  did  you  see 
himi" 

"  Just  now,"  she  replied  i  and  Mrs.  Feltoa 
turned  pale ;  while  Emma,  with  great  compo- 
sure, added,  **  we  found  him  reclining  on  the 
tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  and  he  evidently 
had  been  in  tears." 
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**  O,  yes !  O,  yes !"  in  a  hurried  manner  an- 
swered Mrs.  Felton,  **  he  is  yery  uneasy  about 
his  mother,  and  thinks  of  setting  off  directly 
for  England ;  that  is  all,  I  assure  you,  that  af- 
flicts him."  And  Emma  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  which  she  meant  Mrs.  Felton  to  per- 
ceiye,  as  she  turned  from  her,  in  silence  led 
the  way  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  was 
better,  not  worse.  Still  her  son,  unable  to 
bear  to  be  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  Emma's 
marriage,  set  off  for  England  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  Petite  Augustins ;  and  perhaps,  like 
Emma  herself,  he  was  in  his  heart  cheered  and 
consoled  by  the  meeting  of  that  morning,  and 
the  emotion  that  he  hadwitneilsed. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Felton  and  her  friends  from 

K had  taken  leave,  Emma  set  off  in  Mrs. 

Castlemain's  carriage  for  Montmorenci,  and 
alone ;  for  the  only  woman-servant  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  was  wanted  to  attend 
on  her  grandmother,  who  had  had  at  least  the 
wisdom  to  teach  both  A^tha  and  Emma 
habits  of  independence,  habits  which  rendered 
the  poverty  of  the  former  more  bearable  ^an 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  guarded 
the  other  against  many  inconveniences  and 
difficulties  to  which  those  women  are  exposed 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  entirely 
on  servants  for  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  Yes, 
Emma  and  Agatha,  though  heiresses,  could 
really  dress  and  undress  themselves ! 

*'  I  shall  see  you  I  hope  during  my  visit, 
sir,'*  said  Elmma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  as  she  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  proceeded  on  her  jour- 
ney,—  little  conscious  what  trials  and  what 
dangers  awaited  her  at  Montmorenci. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn.  —  It  was  lucky 
for  him  that  he  set  off  for  England  when  he 
did,  as  by  that  means  he  avoided  receiving  a 
letter,  desiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  see  nis 
mother  alive,  to  return  immediately;  there- 
fore, being  already  on  the  road  when  this  letter 
reached  raris,  he  was  spared  the  agony  of 
travelling,  an  agony  insupportable  to  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  in  terror  lest  ne  should  arrive  too 
late.  As  it  was,  though  he  expected  to  find 
his  mother  ill,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  her 
dying;  and  when  he  reached  Keswick,  he 
found  that,  so  far  from  the  account  given  in 
the  letter,  which  never  reached  him,  being  the 
literal  truth,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  likely  to  live 
some  weeks  longer,  though  all  hope  of  her  re- 
covery must  prove  to  be  vain. 

After  having  shown  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  in  the 
degraded  light  of  a  detected  criminal,  I  could 
jiot  venture  to  obtrude  her  on  the  notice  of  my 
-readers  again,  till  I  could  exhibit  her  in  that 
sad  and  fearful  state  in  which  one  is  disposed 
to  pardon  the  most  guilty  their  offences,  be- 
cause they  can  offeikd  no  more,  and  may  soon 
be  within  the  reach  of  that  judgment,  more  ter- 
rible than  any  punishment  which  human  jus- 
tice can  inflict 

When  he  arrived,  the  surgeon  who  attended 


Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  seeing  him  drive  up,  met  him 
at  the  door,  m  order  to  prepare  him  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  nlace  in  her  during 
his  absence.  The  wish  of^ serving  an  interest- 
ing emigrant  family,  whom  some  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances  of  distress  had  thrown  in  St 
Aubyn's  way,  as  much  as  a  desire  of  seeing 
France,  had  induced  him  to  go  abroad ;  an  ex- 
cursion in  which  his  uncle,  being  by  chance 
in  a  good  humour  when  he  requested  his  leave 
to  undertake  it,  enabled  him  to  indulge  him- 
self in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  expectations  in 
life ;  while  his  poor  mother  taught  herself  even 
to  rejoice  in  his  absence,  b^  the  thought  of  the 
pretty  things  he  would  bnng  her  from  Paris. 
St  Aubyn,  therefore,  could  not  accuse  him- 
self, with  justice,  of  having  violated  any  duty 
by  bis  foreign  tour.  StUl,  when  he  saw  his 
certainly,  though  slowly,  declining  jparent,  his 
agony  was  so  great  as  to  make  him  bitterly 
reproach  himself  for  having  left  her  so  long. 
In  the  first  place,  indeed,  he  had  left  her,  to 
fulfil  a  mUitary  duty ;  but  if  he  had  not  gone 
to  France,  he  thought  his  attentive  care  and 
tenderness  might  nave  prevented  her  being 
guilty  of  the  imprudence  which  brought  on  her 
complaint,  as  during  his  leave  of  absence  he 
should  have  return^  to  the  Vale-House,  and 
been  with  her  at  the  time  when  her  love  of 
youthful  dress  had  made  her  ^o  to  a  sort  of 
fi^te  champ^tre  on  the  lake,  which  was  extend- 
ed into  the  evening,  too  lightly  clothed  to  bear 
the  chill  of  the  autumnal  wind,  especially  as 
at  that  very  moment  she  was  oppressed  with 
a  severe  cold. 

When  St  Aubyn  saw  her  first  on  his  return, 
she  was  sitting  up  in  an  easy  chair,  breathing 
with  difficulty,  and  one  meagre  cheek  pale  as 
death  itself,  while  the  other  was  glowing  with 
the  bright  red  of  fever.  Her  son,  scarcely 
able  to  control  his  emotion,  sprung  towards 
her,  and  reclining  her  drooping  bead  against 
his  bosom,  wept  over  her  in  silence. 

"  Ay,  my  dear  Henry,"  she  faintly  articu- 
lated, **  you  little  knew  how  ill  I  was,  or  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  come  sooner ;  but  I 
am  now  getting  well  very  fast ;  so  don't  dis- 
tress yourself,  for  you  know  the  sight  of  you 
will  do  me  quite  as  much  good  as  medicine. — 
Well,  but  I  hope  you  have  brought  me  some 
pretty  gowns  and  trinkets  from  I^iris.  I  have 
been  quite  reckoning  upon  them,  I  do  assure 
you."  And  St.  Aubyn,  glad  for  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  room  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
went  in  search  of  the  expected  presents.  They 
consisted  of  fans,  gold  pins,  brooches,  &c., 
and  two  pieces  of  sarsnet  for  gowns. 

The  poor  invalid  was  delighted  with  all  she 
saw,  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  excite  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  town  and  country  by  wearing^  her 
Paris  finery;  while  St  Aubyn,  unable  to  bear 
this  language  of  hope,  which  he  well  knew 
was  the  result  of  mortal  disease,  was  again 
and  again  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  in  order 
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to  eonceal  the  emotion  which  he  felt.  One  of 
the  pieoee  of  sarenetwae  darlc,  and  his  mother 
told  him  it  was  too  old  and  grave  for  her ;  hot 
the  other,  being  what  was  called  a  French 
white,  suited  her  taste  exactly,  as  she  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Tery  becoming  to  the  com- 
plexion. 

That  eyening,  while  his  mother  by  the  aid 
of  anodynes  procured  a  little  sleep,  St.  Aubyn 
Tisited  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  received  him  very 
graciously,  nay,  with  a  degree  of  involuntary 
respect ;  for  the  colonel  had  written  to  him  a 
detail  of  his  nephew's  bravery,  and  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  First  Consul ;  and 
though  his  jealousy  of  his  nephew  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  means,  his  pride  in 
him  increased  in  proportion,  and  spite  of  him- 
self he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior. 

St.  Aubyn  told  him  that  he  earnestly  de- 
sired he  would  allow  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, as,  if  he  had  not  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  remain  amongst  men  who  had  been 
so  willing  to  disgrace  and  discard  him,  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  mother,  as  his  attentions  and  care, 
if  they  could  not  prolong  her  life,  might  at 
least  smooth  her  way  to  death. 

*'  Pshaw !"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  his  sister's  death  was  as  insup- 
portable as  to  her  son  from  different  motives, 
**  the  old  girl  will  recover  again,  never  fear; 
however,  resi^  and  welcome  if  you  choose. 
But  harkye !  don't  come  hither  any  more  with 
that  ugly  long  face,  for  your  mother  is  in  no 
more  danger  than  I  am,  unless  that  ghostly 
visage  of  yours  should  frighten  her  into  con- 
vulsions, by  remindinc  her  too  powerfully  of 
her  latter  end."  And  St.  Aubyn,  not  feeling 
himself  able  to  endure  this  sort  of  coarse  ban- 
ter, so  uncongenial  to  his  feelings,  took  an 
early  farewell  of  his  nncle  and  returned  to 
Keswick,  where  he  was  resolved  in  future  to 
pass  eyery  day  and  every  night,  — a  determi- 
nation very  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Harmve ;  but 
as  he  was  a  little  in  awe  of  what  other  people 
misht  say,  he  did  not  venture  to  forbid  St. 
Aubyn's  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  son. 

If  Mr.  Hargrave  had  been  possessed  of  su- 
pernatural power,  his  sister  would  have  borne 
about  **a  charmed  life,"  and  her  existence 
would  have  been  at  least  as  long  as  his  own. 
Not  for  any  great  affection  that  he  bore  her, 
but  because  with  her  life,  he  knew,  all  his 
power  over  St.  Aubyn  must  end,  as  he,  for  her 
dear  sake  alone,  had  endured  in  patient  silence 
the  goadings  of  his  tyranny,  and  even  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  filial  piety  the  best  and 
deepest  wishes  of  his  pure  and  deeply  feeling 
heart. 

I  will  now  explain  the  reasons  of  his  mys- 
terious conduct  towards  the  family  at  the 
White  Cottage.  I  have  before  said,  that  Mr. 
Hargrave  in  his  heart  never  liked  either  Mrs. 
CasUemain  or  Mr.  Egerton,  for  many  cogent 


reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  of  an- 
cient families,  and  he  was  apt  to  hate  any  one 
who  possessed  an  adyantage  which  must  be 
for  ever  unenjoyed  by  himself  ;-^n  the  next 
place,  he  knew  that  they  preferred  his  nephew 
to  himself,  another  unpardonable  fault;  and 
finally,  he  had  never  forgiven  what  he  consid- 
ered as  the  triumph  of  that  conceited  girl,  Em- 
ma Castlemain,  over  those  splenetic  eftusions  of 
his  malignant  disposition,  of  which,  though  he 
had  not  power  to  overcome  them,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  be  conscious  and  ashamed.  Still  he 
knew  not  how,  respected  and  respectable  as 
Mrs.  Castlemaii\  was,  to  refuse  what  he  saw 
would  probably  be  proposed  to  him,  namely,  a 
union  between  his  nephew  and  Emma,  as  be 
foresaw  that  every  one  of  his  acquaintance 
would  blame  him  for  such  a  refusal,  and  his  de- 
testable temper  be  more  commented  upon  and 
abused  than  eyer.  But  the  guilt  of  his  sister, 
and  the  disclosure  which  followed,  put  it  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  an  offer  being  made, 
and  to  cause  his  innocent  nephew  to  appear  at 
least  as  much  in  fault  as  himself  in  dropping 
the  acquaintance  of  the  family  at  the  vV  hite 
Cottage.  While  his  pride  waa  irritated  to 
madness  by  Mr.  Egerton's  proposal  of  eman- 
cipating St.  Aubyn  from  his  tyranny  by  mainr 
taming  both  the  son  and  the  mother,  the 
soothing  consciousness  came  over  his  mind, 
that  the  reputation  of  his  unhappy  sister  was 
now  in  his  power,  and  by  that  means  his  no- 
ble-minded nephew  also. 

The  day  after  that  fatal  business  of  the  bank- 
note, he  called  his  nephew  into  his  study,  and 
told  him  that  he  saw  very  clearly  his  devoted 
attachment  to  Miss  Castlemain;  but  as  he 
never  would  consent  to  his  union  with  her,  he 
peremptorily  forbade  him  to  think  of  her  more, 
or  even  to  continue  his  acquaintance  with  any 
one  of  those  three  disagreeables,  as  he  chose 
to  call  them;  while  St.  Aubyn,  who,  had 
learnt  from  him  the  preceding  evening  Mr. 
Egerton's  offer  in  his  favour,  and  who  thought 
he  might  at  least  accept  from  that  gentleman's 
bounty  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
for  himself,  though  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
incurring  a  pecuniary  obligation  without  the 
prospect  of  returning  it,  coolly  assured  his  un- 
cle, that  he  could  not  and  would  not  resign 
those  hopes  and  that  society  which  alone  ffave 
a  yalue  to  existence ;  but  accepting  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's offer  for  his  mother  till  by  his  aid  he 
could,  by  labouring  in  a  profession,  be  rich 
enough  to  maintain  her  himself,  he  should, 
though  reluctantly,  resign  his  claims  to  his 
uncle's  favour  and  support,  if  they  could  be 
retained  only  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  his 
dearest  affections  and  friendships. 

**  Then  this  is  your  decision,  is  it  V  asked 
Mr.  Hargrave  with  the  smile  of  a  demon. 

'•It  is." 

'•Then  hear  me,  sir,"  he  replied.  •♦  I  will 
this  instant  take  the  most  dreadful  and  solemn 
oath  that  ever  paraed  the  lips  of  man,  that  if  i 
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^oa  persist  in  refusing  to  give  up,  gradually 
indeed,  but  finally,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason,  all  intercourse  with  those  accursed  peo- 
ple who  have  seduced  your  affections  from  me 
to  fix  them  on  themselves,  I  will  proclaim  to 
the  whole  town  of  Keswick  and  to  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  mother  who  is  the  beloved 
object  of  your  filial,  nay,  I  might  say,  your 
paternal  care,  that  mother  bequeathed  to  you 
and  your  protecting  love  by  your  father  on  his 
death-bed,  is  an  unprincipled  wretch,  and  a 
detected  thief.  Her  reputation,  sir,  shall  be 
blasted  wherever  her  person  is  known,  till 
even  the  sentimentalists  at  the  White  Cottage 
shrink  from  her  with  aversion,  and  she  pines 
away  under  the  agonies  of  wounded  vanity 
and  pride,  till  she  sinks  into  the  shelter  of  the 
grave!" 

St.  Anbyn,  on  hearing  this  dreadful  threat, 
which  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
capable  of  executing,  sunk  on  a  chair  horror- 
struck,  and  almost  heart-broken;  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  was  composed  enough 
even  to  think;  and  when  he  was,  misery 
seemed  to  encompass  him,  till  that  filial  piety, 
which  in  him  was  a  principle  as  much  as  a 
feeling,  held  out  to  him  consolation  for  the 
sorrows  to  which  it  doomed  him;  and  con- 
vinced that  in  time,  at  least,  every  sacrifice  to 
duty  is  rewarded,  he  faintly  assured  his  uncle 
that  his  wishes  should  be  obeyed,  and  be 
would  gradually,  but  ultimately,  break  off*  all 
intercourse  with  the  family  at  the  White  Cot- 
tage. 

**•  But  I  must  have  your  oath,  sir  !'*  cried 
Mr.  Hargrave.  And  St.  Aubyn,  firmly  grasp- 
ing and  devoutly  kissing  that  book,  whence 
his  courage  to  devote  himself  was  derived, 
took  the  oath  required,  and  a  few  hours  after 
wrote  the  letter  which  alarmed  and  distressed 
Mr.  Egerton. 

But  spite  of  his  oath,  he  felt  that  even  the 
fear  of  betraying  himself  would  make  him  do 
so  involuntarily,  if  he  continued  to  see  or  con- 
verse at  all  even  with  Mr.  Egerton ;  and 
rigidly  indeed  did  this  most  exemplary  son 
fulfil  the  painful  duty  that  his  cruel  relation 
imposed. 

Now,  however,  the  moment  was  come  when 
the  grave  was  in  reality  opening  to  shelter  his 
mother  from  every  evil  that  a  tyrant  could  in- 
flict, and  free  his  noble  victim  from  the  chains 
that  had  galled  him  so  long ;  but  yet  not,  alas ! 
time  enough  to  restore  to  him  those  hopes  which 
once  he  had  delighted  to  indulge. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  averse  to  believe  the  unwel- 
come truth,  that  the  hour  of  St.  Aubyn's  de- 
liverance approached,  persisted  to  think  his  sis- 
ter was  in  no  danger;  and,  as  he  had  never 
condescended  to  visit  her,  he  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  her  situation  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. 

But  three  days  after  St.  Aubyn^s  return, 
and  while  he  was  watching  in  silent  sorrow 
over  that^ingparent,who  little  suspected  that 


she  was  the  unworthy  cause  of  his  separation 
from  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best,  he  was 
infbrmed  that  his  uncle  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  desired  to  see  him ;  and  St.  Aubyn,  won- 
dering at  this  unusual  visit,  waited  on  him  in 
the  adjoining  apartment. 

Mr.  Hargrave  met  him  witfi  smiles  un- 
usually gracious;  and  after  asking  how  the 
old  girl  was,  more  from  habit  than  feeling, 
(for  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer,)  he 
told  St.  Aubyn,  that  he  came  to  speak  to  him 
on  important  business,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  his  fortune  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  that  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 

St  Aubyn,  shocked  at  his  levity  at  a  mo- 
ment so  serious,  only  bowed  his  head  as 
awaiting  an  explanation.  It  came  too  soon ; 
for  Mr.  Hargrave  called  to  propose  to  him  a 
marriage  wiUi  a  young  ladv,  the  heiress  of  a 
very  rich  tradesman,  who  had  seen  him,  and 
admired  him  prodigiously,  and  whose  father 
was  very  desirous  of  the  connexion.  **  For 
my  part,''  added  Mr.  Hargrave,  *'  it  suits  me 
exactly ;  for  t^e  girl's  father  is  a  man  of  yes- 
terday like  myself,  and  therefore  can't  be  al- 
ways throwing  his  rotten  old  ancestors  in  my 
face,  like  her  majesty  of  Castlemain.  So  hark 
ye,  my  boy !  I  desire  you  will,  as  soon  as  your 
mother  gets  better,  set  off*  for  town,  and  fall  a 
courting  with  all  your  might." 

"  Never,  never,  sir,"  replied  St.  Aubyn.  **  To 
your  will  I  resigned  every  hope  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, except  what  arose  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  fulfilled ;  but  never  will  1  marry 
at  the  bidding  of  any  created  being,  though 
utter  ruin  of  every  worldly  prospect  were  the 
instant  result  of  mv  determination." 

•*Do  not  provoke  me,  sir!"  replied  Mr. 
Hargrave,  '*  remember,  remember  who  is  in 
my  power." 

^^I  do  remember,"  solemnly  replied  St. 
Aubyn ;  **  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that 
you  dare  not  use  that  power  against  her." 

**  Dare  not !  It  is  false.  If  you  refuse  to 
obey  me,  before  I  return  home,  I  will  blast 
your  mother's  fame  for  ever !" 

'*No,  sir,  no,"  again  resumed  St.  Aubyn, 
'*  I  defy  you  to  be  so  base  and  so  brutal !  Sir, 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  calumniate  yourself 
thus.  You  are  not  the  cruel  and  wicked  man 
that  you  represent  yourself  to  be.  You  have  a 
heart  capable  of  human  feelings  and  human 
sympathies ;  and  once  more  I  tUfy  you,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  to  utter  aught  against  my 
dying  mother,  and  your  dying  sister!  Look 
there,  sir!"  he  added,  throwing  open  the  door 
of  his  mother's  chamber. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
and  looking  at  herself  in  a  pocket-glass.  On 
seeing  her  brother,  an  exclamation  of  joy  es- 
caped her,  and  she  eagerly  -  begged  him  to 
come  in.  At  first  he  did  not,  for  he  could  not 
obey  her.  With  her  fece  fallwn  away,  even 
to  the  slender  dimensions  of  sickly  infancy, 
her  teeth  frightfully  white  from  the  transpa- 
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rency  incident  to  disease,  her  eyes  radiant 
from  fever,  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
unwholesome  bloom  of  consumption,  while 
her  oppressed  breathin?  betrayed  the  nature 
and  the  danger  of  her  illness, — Mr.  Hargrave 
beheld  that  Henrietta,  whose  beauty  had  once 
been  his  pride,  whose  weakness  had  made  her 
his  dependant,  and  whose  days  he  was  con- 
scious of  haying  embittered  by  the  terrible  in- 
flictions of  his  oppressive  temper. 

'♦  Why  do  you  not  come  to  my  bedside  t" 
repeated  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  while  Mr.  Hargraye 
stood  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  the  big  tear 
swelling  in  his  eye,  and  his  yoice  choked  by 
strong  emotion.  At  length  he  drew  near,  andf, 
grasping  her  meagre  and  burning  hand,  just 
articulated,  '*  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so 
ill,"  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  No;  I  thought  you  did  not,  or  you  would 
have  come  to  see  me,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
who  always  esteemed  a  visit  from  her  rich 
brother  as  a  great  favour.  **  But  I  am  getting 
well  fast  now, — only  see  what  a  fine  colour  1 
have  got!  all  my  own,  too,  I  assure  you — not 
rouge — you  don  t  like  rouge,  you  know.  And 
Henry  has  brought  me  such  beautiful  gowns ! 
and  such  pretty  things !  The  first  time  I  come 
to  dine  with  you,  brolher,  I  shall  put  some  of 
them  on.*' 

Mr.  Hargrave,  overcome  by  surprise  and  a 
variety  of  emotions,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
answer  her.  At  last,  he  grasped  her  hand 
convulsively,  kissed  that  cheek,  now  becoming 
as  wan  as  it  was  red  before,  then,  without 
looking  at  St.  Aubyn,  left  the  room  and  the 
bouse. 

•*  Well,  did  you  ever  see  the  like  t"  cried 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
*♦  But  that  is  so  like  my  brother !  When  I  was 
yery  ill,  he  never  came  near  me,  as  if  he  did 
not  care  a  farthing  for  me ;  and  now  that  I  am 
so  much  better,  he  comes  to  see  me,  and  cries 
as  if  I  was  dying !" 

St.  Abbyn  could  not  answer  her,  but  he  felt 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  his  mother's  repu- 
tation would  remain  unhurt. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hargrave  sent  a  confi- 
dential servant  to  offer  St.  Aubyn  any  sum  of 
money  that  he  wanted,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  illness,  and  begging  that  he  would  send  for 
a  physician  from  London,  if  he  thought  any 
thing  could  save  her.  St.  Aubyn  was  affected 
even  to  tears,  at  this  proof  of  remorseful  affec- 
tion ;  but  returned  for  answer,  that  the  physi- 
cian in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  had  assured  him  that  all  hope 
was  over.  The  surgeon,  meanwhile,  who  was 
brother  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  had  thought 
it  right  to  hint  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  she 
bad  better  settle  her  affairs ;  and  ventured  to 
ask  her,  if  he  should  request  his  brother  to 
read  prayers  to  her.  On  hearing  this,  her 
surprise  and  her  anger  were  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

**  What,  sir,  are  you  ignorant  enough  to 


think  me  dying,"  she  exclaimed,  **  and  cruel 
enough  to  tell  me  so  t  No,  sir,  I  am  not  dy- 
ing; and  when  I  want  you  and  your  brother, 
I  will  send  for  you.  till  then  I  desire  you 
not  to  come  near  my  house."  This  scene, 
when  related  to  St.  Aubyn,  gave  him  increased 
pain ;  and  he  told  the  surgeon  that  those  reli- 
gious rites,  which,  when  desired,  were  sooth- 
ing and  salutary  to  the  conscious  sufferer, 
would  be  only  irritating  and  alarming  to  a 
being  who  persisted  in  the  belief  that  her  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  whose  mind  was  therefore 
not  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the  visit  he  recom- 
mended. 

Another  month  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  struggled 
with  her  disorder;  but  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod she  sunk  unconsciously  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  breathing  her  last  on  the  bosom  of  him 
whom,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  she  had  pro- 
claimed to  be  *»  the  best  of  sons." 

Though  her  death  freed  St.  Aubyn  from  a 
thraldom  that  was  become  insupportable,  he 
felt  it  with  bitterness.  He  too  felt  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world ;  as  if  he  had  lost  the 
only  being  that  really  loved  him,  and  whose 
interests  were  the  same  as  his  own.  Besides, 
as  we  are  all,  I  am  convinced,  more  attached 
by  the  sense  of  the  benefits  we  confer,  than  of 
those  which  we  receive,  St.  Aubyn  felt  him- 
self bound  to  his  mother  the  more,  firom  the 
consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  for  her  sake.  He  had  not  seen  his  uncle 
since  his  visit  to  desire  him  to  marry ;  he  now 
wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  all  was  over,  and  to 
say  that  he  wished  his  mother  to  be  buried  by 
his  father  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Aubyn,  if 
he  could  gain  leave  to  do  so  from  its  present 
possessor,  that  estate  having  passed  again  to 
a  new  owner. 

Mr.  Hargrave  did  not  write  an  answer ;  but 
he  sent  his  confidential  servant  again  to  say, 
that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  welcome  to  bury  his 
mother  how  and  where  he  pleased,  and  to 
draw  on  him  for  any  sum  that  he  desired. 
The  servant  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
that  his  uncle  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  young  lady,  who,  with  her  mother, 
was  then  staying  at  the  Vale-House ;  but  that, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  sister's  memory,  he 
meant  to  delay  the  ceremony  a  month. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Hargrave,  find- 
ing that  St.  Aubyn  would  now  be  no  longer 
the  slave  of  his  will,  resolved  to  marry,  hoping 
to  have  a  child  of  his  own,  in  order  to  disin- 
herit and  punish  his  nephew. 

But  St.  Aubyn  felt  more  surprise  than  mor- 
tification at  the  news,  and  instantly  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  mournful  task  that  awaited  him ; 
and  having  obtained  leave  from  a  Mr.  Browne, 
the  agent  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  St.  Aubyn 
now  belonged,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
abroad,  to  let  his  mother  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault,  he  set  oflf  for  that  estate,  which 
though  only  twelve  miles  off,  he  had  not  seen 
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since  the  death  of  his  father,  to  perform  the 
last  duties  to  the  parent  whom  he  nad  lost. 

St.  Aubyn  was  too  conyersant  with  the  vir- 
tue of  self-command  to  disturb  the  sacred 
solemnity  by  any  bursts  of  grief,  and  in  calm 
and  silent  melancholy  he  witnessed  the  last 
rites,  and  listened  to  the  affecting  service ;  but 
when  it  wae  over  he  desired  to  be  shown  into 
the  vault,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  a  short 
time  alone.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  the  long- 
smothered  spoony  of  his  soul,  and  then  he  gra- 
tified his  affectionate  triumph  also ;  then  too 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  patient  and  selA 
denying  virtue,  for  he  threw  himself  on  the 
coffin  of  his  father;  and  as  he  did  so  his  heart 
throbbed  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he 
had  punctually  fulfilled  the  promise  given  to 
that  dyin^  father,  and,  to  save  the  mother  con- 
fided to  his  care,  had  not  hesitated  a  moment 
to  sacrifice  himself.  St.  Aubyn  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  a  blind  impulse,  and  had  for 
the  bravery  that  he  displayed  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  hero,  and  the  praises  of  a 
hero.  But  his  claims  to  that  name  were 
founded  on  a  better  right;  he  was  a  hero  in 
domestic  life ;  in  the  rugged  field  of  self-de- 
nial he  had  fought  the  most  difficult  of  all 
fights,  he  had  warred  against  temper  and  his 
own  conflicting  interests  and  passions,  he  had 
struggled  for,  and  had  obtained  the  greatest  of 
all  vidoriety  a  conquest  over  himself. 

When  St.  Aubyn  had  taken  his  last  look  at 
all  that  now  remained  of  his  parents,  he  asked 
permission  to  see  once  more  the  well-remem- 
oered  house ;  and  on  entering  it,  he  found  that 
the  servant  who  took  care  of  it,  had  with  offi- 
cious civility  provided  refreshments  for  him 
and  the  surgeon  who  accompanied  him.  But 
St.  Aubyn  could  not  eat;  and  outstepping  his 
guide,  he  passed  with  eager  and  breathless 
emotion  from  one  room  to  another,  till  he  en- 
tered an  apartment  decorated  with  family  pic- 
tures, amongst  which,  the  first  that  met  his 
eye  was  a  fine  whole-length  of  his  mother, 
with  him,  a  child,  on  her  lap.  St.  Aubyn 
looked  at  it,  shuddered,  and  turned  away ;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  turned  round  again,  and 
gazed  on  its  companion,  a  whole-length  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  the  eyes  of  which,  as  they 
looked  directly  forward,  seemed  to  meet  the 
glistening  eyes  and  affectionate  glance  of  his 
son.  St.  Aubyn  continued  to  gaze  on  this 
picture,  and  with  a  self-approving  feeling  that 
almost  recompensed  him  for  all  his  sorrows, 
** Thank  God,  I  can  bear  to  look  him  in  the 
face  !'*  he  exclaimed  aloud ;  then  bursting  into 
tears,  he  hurried  through  the  other  rooms,  and 
hastened  to  the  garden  to  visit  the  best-remem- 
bered walks. 

«*  It  was  here,"  thought  he,  «*  that  I  bounded 
along  with  all  the  vivacity  of  childhood;  and 
there,  I  remember,  I  used  to  sit  while  I  learned 
my  first  lessons.'* 

The  sound  of  the  village-clock  had  a  pecu- 
liarity in  it  which  he  had  not  forgotten ;  and  | 


as  it  struck,  it  seemed  to  his  ear  like  the  voice 
of  a  long-separated  friend.  But  at  last  the 
painful  present  proved  superior  to  the  pleasant 
associations  and  remembrances  of  past  times ; 
and  not  daring  to  trust  himself  in  the  manor- 
house  again,  he  beckoned  his  companion, 
jumped  into  the  morning  coach,  and  bade,  as 
he  believed,  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  last  home  of  his  beloved 
parents. 

They  were  not  above  six  miles  on  their  re- 
turn to  Keswick,  when  the  coachman  was  de- 
sired to  stop,  and  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the 
window.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  ser- 
vants, who  came  to  desire  St.  Aubyn  to  eallop 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  Vale-House, 
as  his  uncle,  just  as  he  had  taken  the  pen  in 
his  hand  to  sign  the  marriage  articles,  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  though  bis  senses  were  returned ; 
that,  when  asked  whether  his  nephew  should 
be  sent  for,  his  countenance  expressed  plea- 
sure, and  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  he  tried 
to  say  *'  Yes— Henry ;"  and  the  servant  came 
off  immediately.  St.  Aubyn  instantly  mounted 
the  servant's  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

He  found  his  uncle  ouite  sensible,  but  nearly 
speechless ;  and  St.  Aubyn,  whose  heart  was 
rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible,  sobbed 
audibly,  as  he  leaned  over  the  pillow  of  the 
invalid,  who  appeared  evidently  gratified  by 
the  emotion  he  expressed ;  and  pressing  his 
hand  with  that  which  was  unstricken  with  dis- 
ease, he  said  with  difficulty,  **  Good — Henry 
—  kind -«"  and  he  seemed  uneasy  whenever 
St.  Aubyn  lefl  the  bedside. 

This  chamber  of  death  was  not  at  all  cheered 
by  those  quiet,  yet  touching  attentions  which 
sickness  usually  insures ;  and  St.  Aubyn  could 
not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  sick  chamber 
of  his  mother.  He  had  found  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
whose  manners  had  always  been  kind  and  un- 
offending, surrounded  by  all  the  little  comforts 
which  her  sick  state  required.  Her  servant 
and  her  nurse  were  tender  and  attentive,  her 
neighbours  and  friends  assiduous  and  profuse 
in  their  offers  of  service ;  and  all  that  could  be 
done  to  save  and  assist  her  had  been  done  even 
before  he  arrived.  But  no  such  anxiety,  no 
such  actively  kind  feelings  had  been  called 
forth  in  Mr.  Hargrave's  family  and  acquaint- 
ance, by  his  sudden  and  mortal  illness. 

The  violence  and  obliquities  of  bis  temper 
had  alienated  all  hearts  from  him ;  and  as  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  his  recovery  was 
impossible,  his  servants  and  dependants,  no 
longer  actuated  either  by  fear  or  hope,  admin- 
istered to  his  wants  with  apathy  and  neglect; 
and  like  the  beasts  in  the  fable,  trampled  on 
the  lion  when  dead,  whom  living  they  dreaded 
to  encounter.  While  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the 
lady  who  was  going  to  sacrifice  her  daughter 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  believing  that  he  had  made 
a  will  in  favour  of  the  latter,  did  not  wish  to 
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have  his  life  preserved,  and  therefore  gave  no 
orders  to  that  purpose ;  and  the  servants,  who 
loved  St.  Aubvn  as  much  as  they  disliked 
their  master,  fe\i  their  indifiference  towards 
him  increased  bj  their  resentment  at  his  hav- 
ing resolved  to  marry,  in  order  to  injure  the  in- 
terest of  his  nephew. 

But  as  soon  as  St,  Aubyn  arrived  the  scene 
changed ;  the  first  tears  which  he  shed  over 
the  restless  bed  of  the  invalid,  softened  their 
hearts  towards  him  also ;  and  when  he  order- 
ed the  same  physician  to  be  sent  for  who  had 
attended  his  mother,  blaming  at  the  same  time 
their  remissness  in  not  having  sent  for  him 
immediately,  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  the 
most  exemplary  alacrity,  and  all  that  attend- 
ance could  do  for  the  sufferer  was  instantly 
pnt  in  action. 

Mr.  Hargrave  appeared  evidently  disturbed 
and  angry  when  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the  mother 
of  his  intended  wife,  earoe  into  the  room ;  and 
when  with  officious  civility  she  offered  to  shift 
his  pillow,  or  give  him  any  medicine,  he  wav- 
ed her  from  him  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and 
would  take  nothing  from  any  hand  but  that  of 
his  nephew.  Here  again  was  a  triumph  for 
St.  Aubyn !  His  years  of  patient  forbearance, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  pain/ul  duties,  had  won 
for  him  even  the  affection  of  this  strange,  way- 
ward, and  misanthropical  relation;  and  at  that 
awful  moment  when  ourselves  and  others  ap- 
pear to  us  as  they  really  are,  St.  Aubyn*8  vir- 
tues rose  in  full  remembrance  before  Mr.  Har- 
grave, and  he  coveted  and  enjoyed  to  receive 
from  him  those  affectionate  aids  and  attentions 
which  forcibly  spoke  that  all  his  unkindness 
was  forgotten,  and  his  cruelties  forgiven. 

The  next  day  he  erew  evidently  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  seemed  in  great  pain  because  he 
could  not  articulate  what  he  wished  to  say ; 
but  towards  evening  he  ^sped  St.  Aubyn's 
hand  repeatedly,  and  indistinctly  uttered, 
*'  You— all — love— you^^aive— all  —  yours." 
— In  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  St.  Aubyn's 
mournful  task  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  last  sur- 
viving relation. 

St.  Aubyn,  now  accompanied  b^  the  medi- 
cal attendants  and  the  confidential  servant, 
made  a  strict  search  for  a  will;  for  though 
what  his  uncle  seemed  struggling  to  say  im- 
plied that  there  was  no  will,  and  he  conse- 
quently would  inherit  every  thing,  yet  he  could 
not  believe  that,  in  his  anger  for  his  disobedi- 
ence, Mr.  Hargrave  had  not  willed  away  his 
fortane  from  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  No 
will  could  be  found.  Therefore,  after  writing 
to  the  Cumberland  and  London  bankers  to  in- 

3uire  whether  they  had  a  will  in  their  custo- 
y,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
St.  Aubyn  was  convinced  that  his  uncle  meant 
him  to  be  his  sole  heir,  and  he  prooeeded  ac- 
cordingly. 

Poor  St.  Aubyn !  How  often,  while  reflect- 
ing on  the  immense  possessions  which  now 
were  his^  did  he  recollect  Mr.  Egerton's  ex- 


pression, as  he  grieved  by  the  eold  corse  of 
Clara  Ainslie !  ^*  It  comes  too^ate!"  said  he 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  when  he  found 
that  the  long-expected  living  was  his;  and 
the  same  expression  often  hovered  on  the  lip 
of  St.  Aubyn,  for  the  same  consciousness 
throbbed  powerfully  at  his  heart. 

As  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  not  offered  to  leave 
the  house,  and  St.  Aubyn,  out  of  respect  to  his 
uncle's  memory,  wished  to  show  her  and  her 
daughter  every  possible  civility,  he  suffered 
them  to  continne  his  guests,  and  three  days 
before  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  he  re* 
quested  an  interview  with  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  a  vulgar,  unfeeling,  ty 
lannical,  avaricious,  rapacious  woman,  and 
she  had  forced  her  mild  and  timid  daughter  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  riches  to  an  old  and  un< 
amiable  man ;  knowing  too,  as  she  did  so,  that 
her  daughter  was  engaffed  to  another  whom 
she  loved  with  the  tenderest  aflfection.  No- 
thing coiild  exceed  Mrs.  Beaumont's  anger 
and  disappointment  when  she  heard  that  no 
will  could  be  found ;  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  hint  that  wills  had  been  known  to  be  spirit- 
ed away ;  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Hargrave's 
chief  motive  for  marrying  was  pique  against 
his  nephew;  and  she  flattered  herself  that, 
when  every  thing  was  fixed  for  his  marriage 
with  her  niece,  whom  he  met  with  during  his 
last  journey  to  London  at  the  house  of  his 
broker,  he  would  have  made  a  will  immediate- 
ly in  her  favour.  This  idea  had  made  her  con- 
tented with  the  very  paltry  settlement  of  five 
hundred  per  annum,  which  this  rich  man  of- 
fered her  daughter,  beinff  much  too  wise  not 
to  make  it  his  youn^  wife's  interest  to  behave 
well  to  him,  that  his  will  might  remedy  the 
scantiness  of  the  settlement.  But  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont was  apt  to  flatter  herself,  and  her  dis- 
appointments were  of  course  frequent  and  vio- 
lent. 

When  St.  Aubyn  waited  on  her,  she  was 
still  so  angry  that  he  expected  she  would  every 
minute  declare  that  it  was  a  scandalous  shame 
his  uncle  should  have  presumed  to  die  before 
he  married  her  daughter ;  and  she  certainly 
did  say  she  bad  never  met  with  such  usase 
before  in  her  life.  But  seeing  St.  Aubyn  look- 
ing at  her  daughter  with  adoiiring  eyes,  she 
changed  her  tone ;  and  wisely  considering  that 
the  nephew  would  make  a  much  better  son-in- 
law  than  the  uncle,  she  took  care  to  let  St. 
Aubyn  know  that  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Har- 
grave was  much  against  Miss  Beaumont's  will ; 
for,  like  all  young  women,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  ytntng  man.  Then  followed  a  detail 
of  all  her  daughtei's  qualifications  to  render 
the  marriage  state  happy ;  and  when  it  was 
ended,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  St.  Au- 
byn take  her  blushing  and  distressed  child  by 
the  hand,  and  recuest  a  private  conversation 
with  her  in  anotner  room,  whither  he  conr 
ducted  her.  But  while  the  delighted  Mrs. 
Beaumont  was  saying  to  herself,  '*  Ay ;  I  am 
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the  woman  to  manage  after  all ;  let  me  alone ; 
I  am  always  sare  of  my  market,**  St.  Aubyn, 
with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  requested  to  know  whether  it  was  real- 
ly against  her  will  that  the  engagement  with 
his  uncle  was  entered  into  1  And  the  poor  girl 
with  many  tears  assured  him,  that  she  would 
much  rather  have  died  than  have  been  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

**  May  I  now  venture  to  ask,  if  there  was 
any  man  whom  you  preferred  V*  And  her  si- 
lence, her  downcast  eye,  and  blushing  cheek 
evidently  told  that  there  was. 

*'  Your  silence  answers  my  question  suffi- 
ciently,** replied  St.  Aubyn ;  *'  and  I  can  only 
excuse  to  you  my  freedom  in  asking  you  the 
question,  by  telling  you  my  reasons  for  it.— 
Had  death  delayed  his  summons  to  my  poor 
uncle  only  a  short  time,  you  would  have  been 
enabled,  by  independence,  to  resist  in  future 
any  attempt  of  your  no  doubt  fond,  but  mis- 
taken parent  to  force  you  into  a  hated,  and,  in 
my  mind, unprincipled  marriage ;  and  marriages 
of  such  a  nature  are  so  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings, that  I  will  always  do  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  them.  Therefore,  for  my  own  sake,  my 
dear  Miss  Beaumont,  I  beg  you  to  accept  from 
me  a  deed  of  settlement  of  two  hundred  a  year 
on  you  for  life.**  He  could  not  go  on ;  for  the 
poor  girl,  overcome  with  his  generosity,  inter- 
rupted him  with  such  clamorous  expressions 
of  feeling,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
must  not  have  summoned  her  mother  to  her 
assistance.  St.  Aubyn  had  heard  from  his 
uncle*s  physician  a  very  high  character  of  this 
poor  girl;  and  wishing  to  free  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  mother,  of  whom  report  spoke 
ill,  he  resolved  to  give  her  what  he  could  not 
possibly  miss  from  his  income,  in  order  to  in- 
sure her  the  independence  which  she  deserved. 
He  felt  also  still  more  inclined  to  serve  her, 
when  he  learnt  that  she  was  in  love ;  and  sus- 
pected that  poverty  might  be  the  cause  that 
that  love  was  hopeless.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  she  recovered  her  composure,  he  asked  her 
if  her  lover  (politely  saying  that  he  concluded 
she  was  beloved  in  return)  would  have  any 
objection  to  take  orders ;  and  the  artless  girl, 
thrown  off  her  guard,  replied, ''Sir,  Mr.  Alton 
has  been  in  orders  some  time.** 

"  Alton  !**  cried  St.  Aubyn ;  "  Alton !  Was 
he  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge!** 

'*  He  was,  sir;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
mention  your  kindness  to  him.** 

This  information  delighted  St.  Aubyn,  for  he 
found  the  lover  of  Miss  Beaumont  was  that 
very  Alton  whom  he  used  to  defend  against 
the  vulgar,  low-life  banter  of  Popkison  and  his 
friends.  St.  Aubyn  then  informed  her  that  he 
ha4  long  esteemed  her  lover,  and  that  he  now 
liked  him  still  better  for  the  choice  that  he  had 
made;  assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
the  incumbent  on  a  living  in  his  gift  was  dead, 
(and  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,)  he  would 
bestow  the  living  on  Mr.  Alton. 


**  And  now,**  added  he,  while  Miss  Beau- 
mont could  only  weep  her  thanks,  ''  do  yon 
wish  that  I  should  tell  Mrs.  Beaumont  all  that 
has  passed  1**  And  as  she  dadly  acceded  to 
this  considerate  offer,  he  led  her  back  into  the 
room  where  they  had  left  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  quite  amazed  to  behold 
her  daughter  in  tears,  and  reproved  her  for  her 
folly  in  spoiling  her  pretty  eyes.  But  when 
St.  Aubyn  told  her  that  he  had  taken  the  li- 
berty to  request  Miss  Beaumont*8  acceptance 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  life,  she 
thought  it  proper  to  squeeze  a  few  tears  into 
her  eyes  too,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  gene- 
rosity, which,  in  her  heart,  she  could  scarcely 
help  suspecting  was  owing  to  a  qualm  of  con- 
science for  havinff  suppressed  a  will.  St.  Au- 
byn, then,  instead  of  hinting,  as  she  hoped  he 
would  do,  his  wish  to  cultivate  her  acquaints 
ance,  in  order  to  forward  his  intended  suit  to 
her  daughter,  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Alton;  which  threw  Mrs.  Beaumont  into  a 
most  violent  passion,  and  she  declared,  she 
wondered  at  her  daughter*8  want  of  spirit,  for 
that  with  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  her 
pocket,  *'  who  knew  but  that  she  might  marry 
well!** 

'*  But,  madam,  bow  do  you  know,**  replied 
St.  Aubyn,  *'  that  I  shall  give  your  daughter 
this  potent  two  hundred  a-year,  if  she  does  not 
marry  this  identical  Mr.  Alton,  my  friend,  to 
whom  I  destine  a  very  fine  living,  now  on  the 
point  of  being  vacated  V* 

**  Oh !  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont;  **  your  friend  ! 
Mr.  Alton  is  your  friend,  is  he,  sir  1  Oh !  that 
alters  the  case  entirely ;  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  call  my  daughter  Mrs.  Alton  as  soon  as  she 
chooses.** 

To  be  brief;  St.  Aubyn  having  made  a  short 
will,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
affection,  and  benevolence,  wisely  considering 
that  things  of  such  importance  should  never  be 
delayed  a  day,  and  having  in  that  will  settled 
the  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  on  the  future 
Mrs.  Alton,  set  on  for  France,  buoyed  op  only 
too  often  by  the  idea  that  perhaps  something 
had  occurred  to  break  off  the  engagement  be- 
tween Emma  and  Balfour,  and  thereby  prepa- 
ring for  himself  all  the  biitemeu  of  dimppUni- 
menf. 

But  while  he  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  let  us 
return  to  our  heroine.  She  had  passed  a  quiet 
fortnight  at  Montmorenci,  during  which  time 
she  had  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  Mrs.  Felton,  who  had,  she  ob- 
served, an  air  of  prreat  anxiety,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  how  soon  her  marriage 
was  to  take  place;  when,  just  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Paris,  Fanny  Balfour,  and 
her  governess  also,  became  alarmingly  ill,  and 
so  did  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  chateau; 
and  in  three  days*  time  it  was  known  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  disorder  was  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  scarlet  fever.  Emma,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  nursing  Fanny,  wasexces- 
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sively  distressed  on  bearing  what  her  com- 
plaint was,  because  she  well  knew  the  anxiety 
of  mind  that  Mrs.  Castleniain  and  Mr.  Egerton 
would  feel  at  knowing  that  she  was  exposed 
to  such  daneer,  especially  as  her  grandmother 
had  a  decided  horror  and  fear  of  infection, 
which  her  good  sense  could  scarcely  keep  in 
any  bounds.  But  hoping  that  neither  they  nor 
Balfour  would  learn  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
she  wrote  to  them  to  say  that  Fanny  Balfour 
was  too  unwell  for  her  to  think  of  her  leaving 
her  yet,  and  to  wish  that  they  would  delay 
their  next  visit  till  she  was  better.  In  the 
meanwhile,  she  took  upon  hefself  the  office  of 
chief  nurse  both  night  and  day. 

It  was  several  days  before  Fanny  was  de- 
clared entirely  out  of  danger;  and  the  disorder 
left  her  so  weak,  that  she  still  required  atten- 
tive nursing.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  public 
papers  had  not  been  so  discreet  as  Emma;  and 
her  alTectionato  friends  and  her  impetuous  lover 
had  both  read  in  the  newspaper  that  an  infec- 
tious fever  had  broken  out  in  the  chateau  de 
Montmorenci !  Mrs.  Castlemain,  though  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  Emma  only  Uie  day 
before,  expressing  herself  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  could  scarcely  retain  her  senses,  at  the 
idea  of  the  danger  she  was  in ;  and  affection 
getting  the  better  of  all  personal  fear,  she  in- 
sisted on  going  to  Montmorenci  immediately. 
But  Mr.  Egerton  fancying  that  in  the  present 
state  of  her  feelings,  she  would  be  almost  sure 
to  catch  the  disorder,  if  she  breathed  the  infec- 
tious air,  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  go  alone 
to  fetch  back  Emma  to  Paris ;  and  to  Ihis  pro- 
posal Mrs.  Castlemain  reluctantly  agreed. 

As  soon  as  Emma  saw  what  was  published, 
she  expected  a  summons  to  Paris,  and  was 
consequently  on  the  watch  for  the  arrival  of 
her  grandmother^s  carriage.  Therefore,  when 
she  saw  it  approaching,  she  ran  down  stairs 
to  prevent  its  coming  near  the  door,  and  also 
to  forbid  whoever  was  in  it  to  alight.  Mr. 
Egerton,  tliough  charmed  to  see  her  so  well, 
was  quite  agitated  at  beholding  her,  and  con- 
jured her  to  let  him  convey  her  immediately 
to  Paris. 

"  I  feel  as  I  ought,"  replied  Emma,  "  the 
kindness  which  dictates  this  request;  but  I 
am  not  the  less  resolved  to  refuse  compliance 
with  it." 

"To  refuse!" 

"  Yes.  Would  you  have  me  so  base  and 
so  selfish  as  to  leave  my  young  friend  here  at 
a  time  when  she  wants  my  assistance;  and, 
in  order  to  procure  very  problematical  safety 
to  myself,  (for  perhaps  I  should  carry  the 
seeds  of  the  disorder  away  with  me,)  run  the 
risk  of  spreading  infection,  and  of  infecting 
both  you  and  my  grai)d mother,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  our  hotel?  No,  my  dear  sir, 
thanks  to  you,  far  from  me  has  ever  been,  and 
ever  shall  be,  such  sordid  selfishness. — I  am 
at  my  post,  and  never  will  I  desert  it ;"  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  though  agonized  at  her  probable 


danger,  forbore  to  combat  what  his  principles 
told  him  was  just,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  re- 
turned again  to  Paris. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  diescribe  the  anxiety 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  experienced 
while  the  disorder  lasted  ;  and  during  six  suc- 
cessive weeks  it  kept  breaking  out  in  different 
persons ;  consequently,  Emma  was  oblieed  to 
remain  where  she  was,  lest  she  should,  by  re- 
moving, carry  infection  along  with  her. 

During  that  period,  Balfour  had  come  over 
twice,  and  the  first  time  he  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevented  entering  the  house,  and  insist- 
ing on  helping  Emma  to  nurse  his  sister ;  but 
meeting  him  at  the  gates,  she  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  reason,  and  had 
even  prevailed  on  him  to  let  three  weeks  pass 
before  he  came  again. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  come  through 
Paris,  and  was  ^one  to  a  lodging  at  Versailles, 
the  air  there  being  thought  better  for  him  than 
that  of  the  metropolis ;  bu^he  had  been  too  ill 
to  see  any  one  on  his  way,  and  he  still  remain- 
ed very  much  indisposed,  though  better,  he 
believed,  for  the  change  of  air. 

When  Emma  had  been  at  Montmorenci 
about  a  fortnight,  an  East  Indian  family  took 
apartments  in  the  castle ;  and  in  about  three 
weeks  after,  an  elderly  mulatto  woman,  their 
servant  whom  illness  had  detained  at  Paris, 
joined  them  there  when  the  fever  was  at  its 
height. 

At  this  time,  so  many  both  of  servants  and 
their  masters  and  mistresses  were  ill  of  the 
disorder,  that  they  had  not  nurses  and  attend- 
ants sufficient ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevail 
on  any  new  ones  to  come,  so  great  was  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  disease.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  when  the  poor 
mulatto  became  in  her  turn  attacked  with  this 
terrible  disorder,  she  could  receive  proper  at- 
tendance while  persons  of  more  consequence 
and  more  use  than  herself  required  it  equally. 

Dr.  M ,  a  very  skilful  English  physi- 
cian, was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
chateau,  and  Emma  gave  her  friend  nothing 
without  his  advice  and  approbation. 

One  morning,  recollecting  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  him  a  question  of  some  impor- 
tance, she  lay  wait  for  him  on  the  landing- 
place  which  communicated  with  the  mulatto's 
room,  and  as  she  stood  there  she  overheard  the 
following  conversation  in  French  : — 

"  Then  you  think  this  poor  Indian  is  so  bad 
that  she  must  die  1" 

"I  think,"  said  Dr.  M ,  "poor creature, 

that  she  must  die,  because  she  cannot,  I  find, 
have  attendance  sufficient  to  save  her.  If  you 
could  get  some  good  nurse  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  sit  up  with  her  to-night,  which 
is  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  can  ^et  me- 
dicine and  wine  down  in  large  quantities,  she 
might  live ;  but  I  cannot  sit  up  myself,  as  I 
must  perform  that  duty  by  a  patient  at  Paris ; 
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therefore,  I  fear,  the  poor  woman  stands  a  Irad 
chance  for  her  life.** 

Emma  now  heard  the  Toice  of  the  mulatto, 
who,  in  the  hoarse  impeded  utterance  of  dis- 
ease, said  in  broken  English, 

**  Ah !  I  must  die,  for  nobody  cares  for  and 
comes  near  poor  Lola  !*' 

Dr.  M^—  hearing  this,  kindly  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  to  her ;  then  turned  away 
in  some  emotion,  being  conscious  how  falla- 
cious were  the  hopes  he  gave. 

Emma  met  him  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
drew  from  him  a  statement  of  the  mulatto's 
case,  like  that  she  had  overheard;  but  she 
found  that  though  she  bad  the  fever  worse 
than  any  one,  the  constant  care  of  one  niffht 
alone  might  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  dis- 
order. She  Uien  asked  the  question  she  want- 
ed relative  to  Fanny  Balfour ;  and  finding  that 
she  was  so  well  that  she  did  not  want  her  at^ 
tendance,  she  went  to  bed,  though  it  was 
noon,  and  soon  felMnto  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

It  was  eveninff  before  she  awoke,  and  she 

found  that  Dr.  M- ,  anxious  about  some  of 

his  patients,  was  come  to  visit  them  again. 
Emma  immediately  arose,  hastily  dressed  her- 
self in  a  long  white  bed-gown,  and,  fastening 
up  her  fine  hair  under  a  close  morning  cap, 
stole  out  of  her  room,  and  unseen  took  a  seat 
by  the  bedside  of  the  mulatto ;  being  resolved 
to  sit  up  herself  with  the  poor  neglected 
Lola. 

Dr.  M— started  with  surprise  when  he 
saw  Emma,  who,  with  firmness  not  to  be  over- 
come, assured  him,  that  as  he  believed  atten- 
tion miffht  save  the  poor  woman's  life,  and  she 
was  able  and  willing  to  afford  that  attention, 
she  should  consider  herself  as  accessary  to 
the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  if  she  did  not 
do  all  in  her  power  to  save  her;  **and,**  added 
she,  **  as  I  have  already  adjusted  her  pillow 
for  her,  and  given  her  some  drink,  I  conclude 
that  I  have  incurred  sufficient  danger  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  I  remain 
here  or  not." 

Dr.  M ,  rendered  silent  by  respect  for 

feelings  so  virtuous  and  benevolent,  ceased  to 
make  any  further  objections ;  and  having  given 
Emma  his  directions  in  writing,  she  hung 
them  up  against  the  chimney  piece  along  with 
ber  watch,  that  she  might  implicitly  obey  the 
instructions  she  received;  and  he  took  his 
leave,  having  promised  to  account  for  her  ab- 
sence to  Fanny  Balfour  and  her  firovemess. 

*•  Who  are  you  1"  said  the  mulatto,  looking 
earnestly  at  Emma  as  she  offered  her  a  medi- 
cine at  a  stated  time. 

••  I  am  your  nurse,"  she  replied,  •*  and  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you." 

**  You !  Oh !  what  a  pretty  nurse !"  Then, 
without  much  difficulty,  she  swallowed  the 
medicine,  though  not  before  Emma,  wisely 
concludmg  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
obey  her  if  she  knew  she  was  a  lady,  and  not 


a  servant,  told  her  she  was  a  lady  of  fortune 
who  liked  mulattoes,  and  therefore  came  to 
nuree  her.  But  during  the  greater  nart  of  the 
night,  her  delirium  ran  so  high,  that  Emma 
could  not  without  difiiculty  get  down  the 
necessary  quantity  of  wine  and  phjsic.  In 
tfie  middle  of  the  night,  Emma  finding  sleep 
only  too  likely  to  overpower  her,  and  that 
reading  increased  her  drowsiness,  was  at  firat 
at  a  loss  what  expedient  to  fix  upon  in  order 
to  keep  herself  awake ;  at  length  she  resolved 
to  go  m  search  of  her  brush,  and  rouse  herself 
by  brushing  her  hair.  Like  her  poor  mother's, 
her  hair  was  of  a  rich  auburn,  thick,  waving, 
and  glossy ;  and  whenever  she  let  it  loose 
over  her  shouldere,  as  Agatha  often  wore  here, 
her  likeness  to  her  mother  became  unusually 
striking. 

She  was  busily  employed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  office,  when  she  heard  the  mulatto 
talking  very  loud ;  and  fearful  lest  she  should 
attemnt  to  get  out  of  bed,  as  she  had  once 
done  Wore,  she  threw  down  her  brush  and 
ran  to  the  bedside,  where  she  saw  the  poor 
woman  sitting  up  in  the  bed  in  the  height  of 
delirious  agitation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mulatto 
looked  on  ner,  she  gave  a  loud  and  fearful 
shriek,  and  hid  her  head  under  the  bedclothes, 
ever  and  anon  lifting  up  her  head,  and  saying, 
«'  Go,  go !  Pray  don^t  kill  me !  Go,  go !  take 
her  away,  take  her  away !" 

The  noise  brought  one  of  the  nurses  from 
the  next  chamber  into  the  room ;  and  Emma, 
while  this  woman  stayed  by  the  bed,  twisted 
her  hair  under  her  cap  again;  and  feeling 
chilly  as  morning  began  to  dawn,  she  threw 
a  red  shawl  round  her,  and,  dismissing  the 
nurse,  resumed  her  station. 

''Is  she  gonel  is  she  goneV  whispered 
the  mulatto,  looking  feaifully  round;  and 
Emma  asked  her  whom  she  meant. 

"Oh!  I  know!  but  I  will  not  tell;— «  ter- 
rible lady !"  Then,  examining  Emma's  face 
and  dress  minutely,  she  said,  "  No,  it  was  all 
a  dream ;  and  I  am  easy." 

By  the  time  she  expected  to  see  Dr.  M— — 
Emma  had,  with  unwearied  perseverance, 
forced  the  poor  creature  to  take  all  the  medi- 
cine and  all  the  wine  that  he  had  ordered ;  and 
when  he  came,  she  had  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction of  hearing  him  declare  that  the  pulse 
was  fallen  from  140  to  130,  and  that  she  had, 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  saved  the  mulatto's 
life. 

^  And  now,"  said  he,  "  go  and  do  all  you 
can  to  save  your  own  more  valuable  lifb ; — go 
and  lie  down,  that  if  you  pereist,  as  1  see  you 
will  do,  in  watching  half  another  night,  you 
may  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fatigue." 
And  Emma,  with  a  light  heart  and  self-ap- 
proving conscience,  obeyed  him. 

In  another  week  or  ten  days,  the  fever 
seemed  to  have  done  its  woret,  and  no  fresh 
pereon  was  seized  with  its  symptoms ;  while, 
whether  she  had  had  the  disease  in  her  in- 
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fancy,  or  from  whatever  cause,  Emma  herself 
as  yet  remained  in  perfect  health. 

But  to  return  to  St  Aubyn. — ^As  soon  as  he 
reached  Parb,  he  set  off  for  the  hotel  of  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  and,  I  belieye,  never  recollected 
that  Mrs.  Felton  was  in  being.  His  intimacy 
with  that  lady  was  owinff  to  her  having  had 
art  enouffh  to  draw  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
love,  and  cunning  eaough  to  indulge  him  in 
talking  of  it;  by  which  means  he  preferred 
her  society  to  that  of  any  one;  while  she  flat- 
tered herself  that  it  was  very  common  for  the 
confidante  of  a  passion  to  become  the  object 
of  it.  It  was  true,  that  he  refused,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  to  accompany  her  into  Flanders,  but 
not  jealousy  of  htr.  The  truth  was,  that  he 
had  heard  Sir  Charles  Majrnard  had  followed 

Emma  from  K ^  and  was  her  declared 

lover  in  London;  and,  when  Mrs.  Felton, 
finding  Sir  Charles  a  passenger  in  their  boat, 
press^  him  to  join  them  on  their  Flemish 
tour,  he  owned  to  Mrs.  Felton,  that  the  society 
of  a  man  who  might  one  day  or  other  succeed 
with  Emma,  was  so  insupportable,  that  he 
should  proceed  directly  to  Paris.  As  love  for 
Mrs.  Felton,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  motives  that  led  him  to  associate  with  that 
lady,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
go  to  the  Rue  de  la  Concorde  rather  than  to 
Uie  R«e  y  ivienne.  Bmi  on  his  way  thither  he 
met  an  English  acquaintance,  who  was  that 
odious  bein?,  a  male  gossip,  and  one  of  those 
idlers  and  loungers  who  will,  if  they  meet 
you,  insist  on  bestowing  their  tediousness 
upon  you. 

**  Which  way  are  you  going,  St.  Aubyn  t" 
cried  this  man. 

*«  To  the  Rue  de  la  Concorde.*' 

«'  Oh !  well,  I  don*t  care  if  I  go  that  way, 
too.'* 

Then,  seizing  St.  Aubyn's  arm,  he  began  to 
tell  him  all  the  French  and  English  gossip  he 
had  heard  since  he  had  been  gone. 

**  So,"  said  he,  **  I  suppose  jou  know  the 
match  between  Balfour  and  Miss  Castlemain 
is  entirely  offt" 

"Off!'^  cried  St.  Aubyn,  breathless  with 
emotion. 

**  Oh !  jes,  quite.  Eead,  death  was  very 
near  getting  the  lady,  ror  she  has  been  at 
Montmorenci  all  the  time  the  bad  fever  has 
been  raging  there.  However,  she  has  escaped, 
and  is  coming  soon  to  Paris,  I  believe." 

St.  Aubyn  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but 
rushing  hastily  from  his  astonished  companion, 
he  returned  to  his  hotel,  to  write  a  letter  to 
Emma,  at  Montmorenci.  The  letter,  though 
almost  incoherent  from  emotion,  told  her  tlut 
every  obstacle  to  his  explanation  of  whatever 
had  appeared  ambiguous  and  capricious  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  friends  at  the  White  Cot- 
tage was  now  removed,  and  there  was  not  a 
secret  of  his  heart,  that,  if  allowed  to  see  her, 
he  would  not  reveal  to  one  who  always  was, 
and  ever  would  be,  the  sole  anrivalled  object 


of  a  passion  ardent  and  eternal,  even  while  it 
appeared  entirely  hopeless ;  but  that  now,  as 
he  understood,  she  was  affain/r«e,  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  she  would  allow  him  to  en- 
deavour to  win  her  affections  from  his  now 
discarded  rival.  This  letter  he  put  in  the 
post,  directed  to  the  Chateau  de  Montmorenci, 
and  with  a  beating  heart  he  went  to  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Egerton. 

He  fboi^  him  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  together, 
and  amazed  beyond  expression  at  his  appear- 
ance and  his  emotion ;  for  he  could  not  speak ; 
but  seizing  Mrs.  Castlemain's  hands  he  press- 
ed them  to  his  lips  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  I  conclude  from  your  dress,  what  has  hap- 
pened," said  Mrs.  Castlemain  kindly. 

«*  No,  not  all,"  replied  St.  Aubyn.  *•  I  have 
lost  both  my  mother  and  my  uncle ;"  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  thought  in  her  heart  he  was  a  very 
fortunate  pereon.  He  then  begged  to  see  Mr. 
E^rton  alone,  who  immediately  withdrew 
with  him. 

St  Aubyn  then,  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
explained  to  him  the  reasons  of  his  conduct ; 
while  Mr.  Egerton  interrupted  him : 

*'  I  thought  so,— I  knew  your  reasons  when 
explained  would  redound  to  your  honour. 
But,  O  that  ever  Emma  should  have  been  so 
rash  and  inconsiderate !" 

*^  Rash !  what  do  you  mean  1"  cried  St 
Aubyn  turning  ver^  pale. 

'*  That  Emma  is  irrevocably  engaged  to 
Balfour!" 

•«  And  I  was  told,"  faltered  out  St  Aubyn, 
**  that  that  affair  was  entirely  at  an  end,  or  I 
certainly  should  not  have  written  to  her  at 
Montmorenci !" 

**  And  have  yon  done  so  ?" 

**  Yes,  just  t!efore  1  came  hither." 

'*  Poor,  lost  Emma !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton wringing  his  hands;  **how  she  will 
lament  her  hard  fate !  for  I  know  but  too  well 
that  her  heart  is  still  fondly  youre!"  Mr. 
Egerton,  when  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
earnestly  wished  he  could  have  recalled  them ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  repent  of  them  when  he 
saw  the  joy  they  had  given  St  Aubyn,  and 
heard  him  say,  that  he  hoped  Emma  would 
feel  the  impropriety  and  dishonour  of  marry- 
ing Balfour,  if  in  her  heart  she  preferred  him. 

**  There  is  one  chance  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
Ef^erton,  after  a  pause;  *'I  know  that  she 
will,  on  every  principle  of  honour  and  iustioe, 
show  your  letter  to  Balfour,  whom  she  will 
see  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  whatever  feelings 
that  letter  has  revived  in  her  bosom ;  and  on 
his  decision,  in  consequence,  depends  your 
fate." 

St  Aubyn,  then,  too  much  agitated  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  tried  to  divert  his  ztr 
tention  by  describing  all  that  had  passed  since 
he  saw  him  at  the  Palaee.  But  he  declined 
seeing  Mre.  Castlemain  again,  as  she  was, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  very  fond  of  Emma's  mai^ 
riage  with  Ballbur,  and  would  be  greatly  die- 
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tressed  at  the  straggle  which  she  would  fore- 
see in  Emma's  mind  between  love  and  honour. 
St.  Aubyn,  therefore,  returned  to  his  own  hotel, 
and  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
the  dreaded  morrow. 

Emma,  meanwhile,  as  she  was  preparing 
her  mind  to  consider  her  union  with  Balfour 
as  at  no  very  distant  period,  (lord  Clonawley 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  son  mar- 
ried and  settled  before  his  death,  an  event 
which  his  increasing  infirmities  made  only  too 
likely  to  occur,^  received  St.Aubyn*s  letter. 
With  perturbation  not  to  be  described,  she 
gazed  on  the  well  known  characters,  and, 
having  perused  the  contents,  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments m  a  state  of  seeming  stupefaction. 
But  uppermost  of  all  her  feelings  seemed  the 
joy  of  knowing  she  was  so  tenderly  beloved ; 
for  every  jealous  thought  vanished  before  the 
assurance  of  that  word  never  pledged  to  a 
falsehood;  and  though  St.  Aubyn  did  not 
allege  a  sin^^le  fact  in  his  own  justification,  he 
was  already,  to  the  well-motived  confidence 
of  Emma,  completely  justified.  But  though 
the  first  moments  were  moments  of  pleasure, 
the  succeeding  ones  were  those  of  agony  and 
despair. 

At  length  she  resolved,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had 
said  she  would  do,  to  show  Balfour  the  letter, 
and  own  to  him  all  the  feelings  it  had  called 
forth. 

After  a  niffht  of  restless  anguish,  she  arose, 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Balfour  awaited  her  in 
the  parlour.  As  soon  as  she  appeared,  he  ran 
to  her,  alarmed  at  her  discoloured  cheeks  and 
swelled  eyelids;  and  she  answered  him  by 
putting  St.  Aubyn's  letter  into  his  hand.    . 

'*  Well,  madam, V  replied  he,  when  he  had 
read  it,  **  what  is  this  given  to  me  fori  Surely 
you  cannot  yet  hesitate  between  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn and  me  t" 

*'I  wish  you  to  decide,*'  faintly  returned 
Emma ;  *'  for  I  own  to  you,  that  this  surety  of 
his  fidelity  and  entire  innocence,  has  revived 
in  their  full  force,'my  former  feelings  in  his 
favour." 

''Shame  on  you  then!"  replied  Balibur, 
with  fiercest  indignation.  *'  Where  is  your 
surety  for  this  gentleman's  innocence  and 
fidelity  1  Does  he  even  condescend  to  name  a 
single  proof  of  this  vaunted  innocence  1  But 
you,  forsooth,  merciful  and  credulous  being, 
are  no  sooner  informed  that  he  is  tired  of  his 
Mrs.  Felton,  (his  convenient  mistress,)  and 
wishes  to  return  to  you,  but  you,  condescend- 
ing creature,  are  ready  at  his  beck,  to  receive 
him  again  into  favour,  forgetful  of  the  sacred 
claims  of  one  who  never  loved  any  other  wo- 
man than  yourself,  and  whose  honour  and 
tenderness  you  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt." 

What  could  Emma  oppose  to  arguments  so 
plausible  as  these  1  Not  that  she  knew  St. 
Aubyn's  word  was  as  sacred  as  the  oaths  of 
others ;  for  he  would  be  justified  in  answering 


that  she  only  spoke  firom  the  partiality  of  a 
fond  woman ;  and  she  could  not  but  feel,  that, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  her  ready  ac- 
Quiesoence  with  the  wishes  of  St.  Aubyn, 
(which  could  only  be  the  result  of  her  discard- 
ing for  ever  the  faithful  lover  before  her,  who 
told  her  he  was  convinced  the  pretence  of  her 
being  free  was  only  made  as  an  excuse  for  his 
temerity  in  addressing  her, Would  be  a  degra- 
dation which  pride  and  delicacy  most  power- 
fully forbade ;  and  after  a  long,  long  struggle 
with  her  feelings,  she  told  Balfour,  whose  de- 
portment was  more  that  of  a  maniac  than  of  a 
rational  being,  that  she  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  was  willing  to  attend  him  to  the  altar  as 
soon  as  they  returned  to  England. 

"  When,  then,  shall  we  return  to  England  1" 
said  Balfour,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight 
at  this  triumph  over  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  In  four  uays'  time,  if  my  friends  can  get 
passports  so  soon,  and  are  willing  to  ^o,"  re- 
plied Emma.  And  Balfour  left  her  immedi- 
ately, to  expedite  the  means  of  their  departure. 

As  soon  as  Balfour  was  gone,  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Egerton,  feeling  that  duty  now  forbade 
her  to  address  St.  Aubyn.  She  begged  him 
to  tell  the  latter  that  her  engagement  with  Bal- 
four had  never  been  broken  on,  and  that  a  very 
short  time  would  make  her  his  wife.  More, 
every  good  feeling  forbade  her  to  say ;  except, 
that  she  wished  the  companion  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  youth  as  happy  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  and  greater  welfare  she  could  not  wish 
him. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Egerton,  under  the 
same  cover,  meant  for  his  eye  alone,  she  was 
more  communicative.  She  told  him  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Balfour,  and  her 
determination  and  wishes  in  consequence ;  but 
owning  that  she  believed  all  St.  Aubyn's  decla- 
rations ;  and  that,  convinced  too  late  that  her 
first  choice  had  been  wise,  and  her  second 
rash,  she  must  request  that  in  future  the  name 
of  St.  Aubyn  should  never  be  mentioned  be- 
fore her,  nor  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  ex- 
plained, as  she  was  resolved  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  having  emotions  excited  which  must 
militate  against  her  duty  to  a  fond  and  confid- 
ing husband.  Mr.  Egerton  obeyed  her  wishes, 
and  read  the  whole  of  her  letter  to  St.  Aubyn, 
(I  mean  that  designed  for  his  perusal,)  except 
that  part  which  mentioned  that  a  very  short 
time  would  make  her  the  wife  of  Balfour. 
That  overwhelming  intelligence  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  communicate  to  hiro. 

Mr.  Egerton's  sufferings  were  certainly  next 
in  degree  to  those  of  St.  Aubyn ;  and  even 
Mrs.  Castiemain  herself,  who,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  saw  her 
sole  objections  to  him  as  a  husband  for  Emma 
entirely  removed,  felt  the  sincerest  pity  for  his 
distress,  and  almost  wished  Emma  had  never 
met  Balfour. 

Soon  after  Emma  had  written  her  letter  to 
Mr.  Egerton,  she  retired  to  her  room  to  dress; 
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but  feeling  her  head  cbneiderably  oppitssed 
by  the  ^anxiety  and  watchfulness  of  the  pre- 
cedingr  night,  she  resolved  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den, in  hopes  that  the  air  miffht  reviye  her ; 
and,  throwing  on  a  long,  white  wrapping- 
gown,  she  put  her  intention  in  execution.  As 
the  wind  was  high,  and  she  walked  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards,  the  comb  that  fasten- 
ed up  her  hair  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  loosen- 
ed by  the  wind  and  the  exercise,  and  her  long 
tresses  floated  on,  her  shoulders.  At  this  mo- 
ment she  looked  up  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  saw  at  it  the  woman  of  colour;  on  which 
she  was  about  to  bow  to  her  with  a  smile  of 
congratulation  on  her  being  well  enough  to  get 
up ;  when  the  smile  was  checked  by  a  violent 
scream  from  Lola,  who  seemed,  on  seeing  her, 
to  shriek  and  fall  back  in  the  arms  of  her 
nurse.  Emma  immediately  ran  up  stairs  to 
inquire  what  had  agitated  her.  She  found  the 
mulatto  full  of  emotion,  which  increased  still 
more  on  her  entrance  into  the  chamber,  and 
she  overheard  her  say,  **  But  is  that  inydeed 
the  blessed  angel  who  saved  mj  lifel  Tell 
me,  answer  me,^*  cried  she,  fixing  her  wild 
eyes  on  Emma — *'  Who  are  you^l  What 's  your 
namel" 

*'  My  name  is  Emma  Castlemain,"  she  re- 
plied. 

**But  your  mother's  name,  your  mother's 
name!'' 

*'  My  mother's  name  was  Agatha  Torring- 
ton." 

**  'Tis  she,  'tis  she,"  cried  the  mulatto,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  falling  on  her  knees ;  **  and 
I  did  not  see  your  mother  in  a  dream,  but  you 
awake.  O  blessed  angel !  you  saved  mv  life, 
while  I  did  all  1  could  to  injure  you,  and  your 
poor  mother!" 

Emma,  at  first,  thought  she  was  a^n  ut- 
tering the  rhapsodies  of  a  disturbed  brain ;  but, 
on  reaction,  she  was  convinced  that  she  be- 
held the  woman  of  colour  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  her  father  to  deceive  both  her  mo- 
ther and  her  grandmother ;  and,  as  she  cazed 
on  her  with  this  consciousness,  she  almost 
shrank  from  the  being  whose  success,  in  de- 
ceiving Mrs.  Castlemain  had  been  productive 
of  such  pernicious  consequences  to  her  much 
injured  parent.  But  when  she  recollected  that 
the  poor  penitent,  agitated,  and  ignorant  wretch 
before  her  had  only  obeyed  the  will  of  her 
master,  and  that  the  crime,  therefore,  had  been 
chiefly  that  of  her  father,  she  felt  fdl  her  re- 
sentment vanish;  and  when  Lola  earnestly 
entreated  her  forgiveness,  she  granted  it  with 
as  much  solemn  earnestness  as  it  had  been  im- 
plored. But  it  was  not  from  any  compunction 
for  the  mischievous  falsehoods  she  had  uttered 
that  Lola's  conscience  was  haunted  by  the 
image  of  Agatha,  and  wounded  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  misery  she  had  occasioned.  Had 
the  result  of  her  obedience  to  her  employer 
been  what  she  expected,  and  that  Dan  vers,  on 
easting  off  Agatha,  had  resumed  his  oonnex- 


ion  with  her,  or  not  taken  another  wife  or  mis- 
tress, she  would  never  have  thought  of  Aga- 
tha, or  the  probable  result  of  her  falsehoods, 
again.  But  Danvers,  as  soon  as  she  had  an- 
swered his  purpose,  paid  her  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  insisted  on  her  returning  to  India 
by  the  next  ship,  as  servant  to  a  family  to 
which  he  recommended  her ;  and  she  also  at 
the  same  time  discovered,  that  Danvers  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  lady,  but  one 
whose  name  and  address  she  could  not  learn ; 
else,  it  is  most  likely,  she  would  have  inform- 
ed her,  in  revenge,  that  he  had  a  wife  living. 
But  to  India  she  was  forced  to  return  unre- 
venged,  and  haunted  by  feelin|[S  of  painful 
and  compunctious  pity  for  the  victim  of  Dan- 
vers's  cruelty ;  who,  as  his  first  wife  had  been, 
was  endeared  to  her  by  the  conviction  that  she, 
like  herself,  had  been  deserted  by  him  when 
his  passion  was  extinguished.  Vainly  did  she 
then  wish  that  she  had  not  obeyed  Danvers, 
and  endeavoured  to  learn  whither  Agatha  had 
fled ;  and  often  very  oflen  had  her  dreams  been 
haunted  by  the  image  of  Agatha,  as  with  wild 
eyes,  pale  cheek,  dishevelled  hair,  and  almost 
terrifying  violence  of  mien  and  gesture,  she 
had  addressed  Danvers  on  that  fatal  day,  when, 
leading  his  little  boy,  she  had  followed  him 
into  her  presence.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  her  delirium  she  should  mistake 
Emma  for  Agatha,  when  with  hair  falling 
loosely  on  her  neck  she  had  approached  her 
bedside ;  nor  that  on  beholding  Emma  in  the 
garden,  dressed  in  every  respect  as  Agatha 
was  when  she  had  seen  her,  she  should  expe- 
rience emotion  and  surprise  sufl^cient  to  occa- 
sion the  scream  which  had  led  Emma  to  her 
apartment.  Emma,  indeed,  had  scarcely  seen 
her  since  the  night  that  she  had  watched  by 
her  bedside,  as  the  mulatto  had  been  in  a  state 
of  mental  derangement  almost  ever  since  her 
fever  had  \efi  her ;  and  it  was  therefore  now 
for  the  first  time  that  Lola  had  a  perfect  view 
of  her  **  pretty  nurse,"  and  that  '*  blessed  an- 
gel," as  she  always  called  her,  who  had,  she 
was  told,  been  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

^  But  where  is  the  poer  lady,  your  mother  ?" 
cried  Lola. 

"Dead!" 

**Dead!  Did  she  die  from  the  sorrow  I 
helped  to  occasion  herl" 

"  No,  she  lived  many  years  afler ;  but  on 
this  very  painful  subject  I  must  beg  not  to  be 
questioned." 

**And  that  poor  lady,  her  mother,  is  she 
dead  too  t" 

••  No ;  she  is  now  at  Paris." 

**  Then  perhaps  I  may  see  her,  and  ask  her 
pardon  also,"  said  the  mulatto  with  great  eager- 
ness. 

**  Perhaps  you  may,"  returned  Emma,  start- 
ing from  a  reverie ;  for  it  had  occurred  to  her, 
that  the  singular  coincidence  that  had  thus 
made  her  acquainted  with  a  being  who  had 
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been  one  of  the  a^nts  of  Agatha's  destiny, 
might  lead  her  to  some  knowledge  of  her  fa- 
ther's fate,  and  connexions,  and  perhaps  clear 
away  the  stain  upon  the  honour  or  her  mother ; 
for  Emma  had  never  believed  in  the  report  of 
his  death.  Still  terror,  lest  she  should  hear 
her  father  was  living,  and  too  infamous  for  her 
not  to  shrink  with  horror  from  being  acknow- 
ledged and  claimed  as  his  daughter,  made  her 
hesitate  for  a  while  to  putthe  necessary  ques- 
tions ;  and  before  she  had  resolution  to  do  it, 
the  mulatto,  overcome  by  the  violent  emotions 
which  she  had  experienced,  became  affain  de- 
ranged, and  was  for  some  days  too  ill  to  be 
seen  or  spoken  to. 

In  a  short  time  the  passports  were  obtained, 
and  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  left 
Paris  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  Emma  hav- 
ing preferred  meeting  them  on  the  road,  to 
joining  them  at  Paris,  owing  perhaps  to  a  fear 
of  seemg  St.  Aubyn  by  chance.  Accordingly, 
attended  by  Fanny  Balfour,  who  had  obtained 
leave  to  accompany  her  to  England,  while  her 

g)verne8S  joined  her  sisters  at  Versailles, 
mma  set  off  with  Balfour  in  a  landaulet  and 
four,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  once  more  the 
happiness  of  pressing  Emma  to  her  bosom,  en- 
deared to  her  by  a  long  separation,  and  by  the 
danger  which  she  had  dared  and  surmounted. 

'rhe  mulatto  was  so  ill  and  so  delirious  when 
Emma  left  Montmorenoi,  that  she  could  not 
bid  her  farewell ;  but  she  left  a  kind  message 
for  her,  and  a  considerable  present,  as  a  proof 
of  her  entire  forgiveness  of  her  conduct  towards 
her  poor  mother. 

But  now,  in  full  view,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day,  was  that  trial, 
whose  magnitude  Emma  was  not  conscious  of 
before,  and  from  which,  now  she  was  conscious 
of  it,  she  shranlrwith  agony  and  dismay,  won- 
dering, as  she  did  so,  that  she  could  have  been 
blind  so  long  to  the  true  state  of  her  motives 
and  her  feelings,  and  have  disdained  to  profit 
by  the  calmer  reason  of  that  admirable  fnend, 
who  had  vainly  but  conscientiously  held  up 
the  mirror  to  her  heart.  She  saw  hersel  f  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  man  whose  addresses, 
whatever  were  his  charms  and  his  talents,  she 
was  now  conscious  that  she  should  never  have 
admitted,  had  she  not  been  influenced,  how- 
ever unconsciously  to  herself,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  wounded  self-love,  wounded  pride,  ir- 
ritated Jealousy,  and  female  pique ;  in  short, 
by  all  those  pernicious  impulses  to  action, 
which,  however  called,  are  all  to  be  resolved 
into  one  master  feeling  denominated  Temper. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  even  though  she 
felt  her  health  impaired  by  the  corrosion  of  her 
mind,  especially  as  when,  on  her  asking  Bal- 
four how  he  could  think  of  persisting  in  his 
design  of  marrying  her  now  she  was  become  a 
sickly,  pale,  nervous  being,  he  tenderly  re- 
-plied,  because  her  sufferings  endeared  her  the 
more  to  him,  and  that  no  one  could  prove  to 
her  so  good  and  affectionate  a  nurse,  as  the 


husband  who  doted  on  her  with  the  truest  and 
best  principled  affection! 

*' Well  then,*'  replied  Emma  faintly  smiling, 
*'  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  name  a  day  for 
our  union."  And  it  was  fixed  for  the  day 
after  this  conversation  took  place.  On  which 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father,  informing  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  his  happiness,  he  hav- 
ing sometime  before  caused  articles  to  be 
drawn  up  preparatory  to  a  regular  marriage 
settlement;  and  Mr.  Eeerton  wrote  to  St  Au- 
byn informing  him,  as  he  promised  to  do,  that 
the  day  was  really  fxed^  but  sparing  him  the 
unnecessary  pang  of  knowing  that  oefbre  be 
received  the  letter  the  ceremony  would  be 
over. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain 
left  Paris,  St.  Aubyn,  knowing  the  cause  of 
their  return  to  Eneland  was  the  intended  mar- 
riage, too  wretched  to  remain  stationary, 
mounted  bis  horse,  and  rode  towards  the  south 
of  France,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  ride 
away  from  himself,  if  he  could ;  and  conscious 
occasionally  of  no  pleasure  but  what  resulted 
from  the  power  his  wealth  gave  him  of  reliev- 
ing the  aistress  which  occasionally  met  his 
view  on  the  road.  He  had,  however,  one 
source  of  enjoyment  which  he  could  impart  to 
no  one,  but  over  which  he  brooded  in  solitude, 
like  a  miser  over  his  treasure.  And  that  was 
the  assurance  which  had  escaped  Mr.  Egerton, 
that  Emma  loved  him!  In  vain  did  St  Au- 
byn say  to  himself,  that  if  she  loved  him,  she 
could  not  be  happy  with  another  man.  Im- 
perious love  got  the  better  of  generosity ;  and 
when  he  dwelt  on  this  idea,  he  felt  that  his 
misery  diminished.  But,  as  I  before  observed, 
this  source  of  pleasure,  honour  and  delicacy 
both,  forbade  him  to  impart  to  any  one ;  there-, 
fore  he  avoided  Mrs.  Felton,  with  whom  he 
formerly  used  to  find  relief  in  ulking  of  his 
love,  as  he  was  happier  alone  than  he  could 
be  in  communicating  to  her  his  feelings,  now 
he  could  divulge  only  half  of  them ;  and  with- 
standing all  that  lady's  almost  frantic  solicita- 
tions to  an  interview,  he  convinced  her  at 
lefkgth»that  her  hopes  of  succeeding  Emma  in 
his  heart,  were,  at  present  at  least,  even  more 
groundless  than  ever. 

At  length  St  Aubyn,  being  impatient  to 
hear  some  news  from  England,  returned  to 
Paris,  and  received  Mr.  Egerton's  letter! 
Well  indeed  may  the  true  lover  be  said, 

"  To  hope,  though  hope  were  lost*' 

St  Aubyn,  till  he  received  that  letter,  had 
unconsciously  flattered  himself  that  something 
might  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage;  but 
now  that  the  day  was  fixed,  and  that,  though 
Mr.  Egerton  did  not  say  so,  by  the  time  that 
he  received  that  letter  the  ceremony  might 
perhaps  be  over,  he  felt,  from  the  anffuish  of 
his  disappointment,  the  extent  of  the  nope  he 
had  indulged,  and  he  traversed  Paris  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  too  full  of  restloH  mngoiah  to  I 
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remain  in  his  own  apartment,  experiencing  the 
acuteat  of  all  misery,  save  that  which  spnngs 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse.  So  keen  were 
his  panes  that  they  seemed  to  change  for 
a  while  Ids  mild  and  compassionate  nature, 
giving  him  feelings  of  petulance  and  hardness 
of  heart,  to  him  before  unknown,  and  making 
creation  itself  appear  ''  nothing  hut  a  pesti- 
lential congregation  of  vapours. 

AAer  long  and  almost  unconscious  wander- 
ings, St.  Aubyn  found  himself  at  midnight  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries;  but  as  the 
sound  of  its  trickling  waters  was  painful  to  his 
feelings,  he  left  the  gardens,  and  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The 
night  was  stormy  and  starless;  and  at  ano- 
ther time  the  quick  emotions  and  busy  fancy 
of  St.  Aubyn  would  have  led  him  no  unmoved 
wanderer  over  that  scene  of  recent  horrors  and 
of  guilt  The  murdered  creat,  the  murdered 
go<Kl,  would  at  another  time  have  passed  in 
rapid  succession  before  his  almost  startled 
memory,  and  the  oblivious  dust  would  affain 
have  seemed  reek  ins  and  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  and  the  unfortunate. 

Absorbed  either  in  misery  or  happiness  must 
they  be  who  can  pass  over  the  place  where  the 
gtillotine  stood,  m  the  solemn  silence  of  night, 
without  a  thrill  of  horror  which  probably  no 
other  spot  in  the  creation  can  call  forth.  St. 
Aubyn  was  indeed  absorbed  in  misery,  and  he 
forgot  his  youth,  his  talents,  his  possessions ; 
and  the  wish  to  sink  unnoticed  into  a  quiet 
grave,  was  the  only  one  that  his  sick  soul  de- 
lighted to  indulge. 

Being  unable  to  retire  to  his  hotel,  as  rest 
did  not  await  him  there,  he  turned  his  steps 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Champs  Elys^es,  and  was  just  hail- 
ing the  congenial  gloom  of  its  tall  trees,  when 
he  heard  a  quick  footstep  behind  him,  whose 
solitary  tread  alone  broke  the  deep  stillness  of 
night.  St.  Aubyn  instinctively  turned  to  face 
the  danger,  if  any  danj^r  was  nigh ;  and  a 
feeble  voice,  in  very  imperfect  French,  ex- 
claimed, **  Charity,  sir;  tor  God*s  sake  give 
me  some  relief.**  St.  Aubjrn,  with  all  the  sav- 
ageness  of  grief,  replied,  that  he  had  no  mo- 
ney ;  and  angrily  bade  the  man  begone.  But 
he  had  scarcely  indulged  this  sudden  effusion 
of  temper,  so  unlike  liis  usual  habits,  before 
he  bitterly  repented  of  it,  and  was  just  going, 
in  the  words  of  Esdras,  to  exclaim,  **  Sufferer, 
what  aileth  thee,  and  why  art  thou  so  dis- 
quieted V  when  the  poor  man  faltered  out  in 
Knglish,  **0  God,  what  will  become  of  me,  and 
all  of  us!" 

**  Ha  I  A  countrymen  too  !*'  cried  St  Aubyn. 
**  My  poor  fellow,  tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
what  I  can  do  for  you  ;*'  and  that  love  of  life, 
hich  an^ish  had  for  a  while  suspended,  re- 
retamed  immediately  with  the  consciousness 
of  being  able  to  do  good,  and  the  inclination 
to  put  that  ability  in  practice. 

As  soon  as  tears  would  allow  the  poor  youth 


to  speak,  he  told  St  Aubyn  that  he,  his  mo* 
ther,  and  sisters  were  starving,  and  his  father 
in  a  hiffh  delirium ;  while  for  want  of  money, 
he  could  procure  his  unhappy  parent  neither 
food,  medicine,  nor  advice. 

**  Well,  well,  1  will  remedy  all  these  mise- 
ries,** cried  the  revived  St  Aub^n ;  and  seeing 
some  lights  still  orlimmering  m  the  Hemeau 
de  Chantilly,*  he  fed  the  way  thither,  desiring 
the  young  man  to  follow. 

It  was  as  he  expected.  The  company  who 
had  assembled  there  had  nearly  all  departed, 
and  the  owners  of  the  house  were  very  glad 
to  dispose  of  what  remained  of  their  provision. 
The  woman  at  the  bar,  seeing  the  greedy  eye 
with  which  the  youth  regarded  a  dish  of'^ham 
that  stood  by,  desired  him  to  take  a  piece,  and 
St.  Aubyn  authorized  him  to  eat  all  there  was. 
He  devoured  the  whole  in  an  instant,  in  a  man- 
ner so  ravenous,  as  to  call  a  tear  into  the  eye 
of  St  Aubyn,  (who  read  in  this  a  sad  proof  of 


the  truth  of  his  story,)  and  make  the  French 
woman  exclaim,  '*  Mi 
enfant  a  faim  !**f 


woman  exclaim,  '*  Mon  Dieu !  que  ce  pauvre 


As  soon  as  the  poor  youth  had  in  a  degree 
satisfied  his  hunger,  and  drunk  two  full  goblets 
of  the  vin  du  pay,  St  Aubyn  desired  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  small  basket,  into  which  he  put 
cold  fowls  and  wine ;  then  paying  for  all  the 
different  articles  whatever  the  Iady*s  conscience 
allowed  her  to  ask,  he  desired  the  now-elated 
young  man  to  take  the  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
to  show  him  the  way  to  his  father*s  habitation. 
It  was  in  the  Rue  boulois,  the  very  centre  of 
Paris ;  and  in  a  miserable  garret,  up  three  pair 
of  stairs,  St  Aubyn  beheld  a  woman  and  three 
girls  attempting,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to 
confine  down  in  his  bed  a  man  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  delirium. 

**  Joy,  joy  !*'  cried  the  youth  as  he  entered ; 
«I  have  brought  you  food,  wine,  and  an  angel  !*' 
Then,  setting  down  and  opening  the  basket, 
the  hungry  and  eager  group  leaving  the  inva- 
lid, and  too  ravenous  to  wait,  began  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  relief  that  was  set  oefore  them. 
The  mother,  however,  had  more  self<:oromand, 
and  began  to  bless  and  thank  St  Aubyn  in  the 
fulness  of  a  grateful  heart;  while  he  put  seve- 
ral questions  to  her  relative  to  the  state  of  her 
husband,  and,  writing  a  note  to  his  servant, 
directed  the  son  to  carry  it  immediately  to  his 
hotel,  and  bring  the  man  back  with  him. 

St  Aubyn  was  now  obliged  to  assist  in  con- 
fining the  invalid,  who  was  continually  ad- 
dressing some  invisible  object;  **  Ah,  rascal  !*' 
he  exclaimed ;  **  so  you  pretended  not  to  know 
me,  did  you  t  But  I  knew  you,  though  yon 
are  grown  so  old,  and  so  ugly,  and  are  become 
a  great  man ;  and  I  will  be  revenged !  I  *11 
*peach !  So  look  to  it !  Here  it  is,  here  it  is  !** 
So  saying,  he  took  an  old  dirty  pocket-book 
from  under  his  pillow,  and  with  a  grin  of 


^  A  sort  of  Vauzhall  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
t  "  My  God !  how  hungry  the  poor  child  is !" 
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maniacal  defiance,  hugged  it,  and  liid  it  in  his 
bosom. 

This  language,  and  this  action,  were  re- 
peated so  often,  that  St.  Aubyn  at  last  asked 
what  the  pocket-book  contained ;  but  the  wife 
assured  him  she  did  not  know,  and  that  it 
never  was  out  of  her  husband^s  possession. 

**  What  does  he  mean,  think  you,  by  'peach- 
ing V*  said  he. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  woman ;  "  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  his  face ;  for 
I  suspect  he  has  done  something  that  lies 
very  heavy  on  his  conscience." 

"  Woman,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  sternly,  "  it  is 
not  for  jou  to  judge  your  husband.  And  what- 
ever cnme  he  may  have  committed,  he  is  now 
a  severe  sufferer,  and  by  you,  at  least,  ought 
only  to  be  considered  as  such," 

Here  the  unhappy  wretch  began  to  rave 
again;  and  the  eagerly-attentive  St.  Aubyn 
fancied  he  heard  him  utter  names  familiar  to 
his  ear.  Again  he  spoke,  again  St.  Aubyn 
listened ;  and  at  length  was  sure  that  he  was 
not  deceived ;  while  breathless  with  agitated 
expectation,  he  hung  upon  the  words  of  the 
unconscious  speaker. 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  he,  "I  know  you  well, 
MissTorrington!  Agatha  Torrington !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  was  revenged,  but  donH  say  I 
crazed  you ;  I  did  not  do  it.  And  that  fool 
Jones !  But  that  rascal  to  refuse  me  money, 
and  pretend  not  to  know  me !  In  black  and 
white,  you  rascal,  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  I  have 
it !"  Then,  again  was  the  book  hugged  and 
hidden ;  and  St.  Aubyn  blessed  the  hour  which 
led  him  to  that  spot ;  for,  having  heard  every 
particular  of  Agatha's  history,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  he  beheld  that  Cammell,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  Danvers  to  destroy  the  registry 
of  his  marriage.  But  had  he  really  destroyed 
it!  St.  Aubyn  suspected  not;  and  that  the 
pocket-book  contained  it,  Cammell  having  pre- 
served it  probably  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  Danvers  wherever  he  should  meet  him. 
It  seemed,  then,  that  Danvers  was  not  dead, 
and  that  Cammell  met  him,  recently  met  him. 
Where  then,  and  under  what  name,  ^as  the 
father  of  Emma  to  be  found  1  And  before  St. 
Aubyn  lost  sight  of  Cammell,  he  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  this  fact;  while  sweet  to  his  soul 
was  the  certainty  that  he  should  be  able  essen- 
tially to  serve  the  woman  he  adored. 

"Who  are  those  people  that  he  is  talking 
of  1"  asked  St.  Aubyn. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman, 
sulkily  ;  "  but  for  this  last  month  he  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  some  man  who  refused  to 
give  him  money  the  other  day,  and  against 
whom  he  has  sworn  to  be  revenged;  while 
often  he  has  started  from  his  sleep,  talking  of 
one  Agatha  Torrington." 

"Pray,  what  is  your  namel"  said  St.  Au- 
byn. The  woman  hesitated,  and  answered,  in 
some  confusion,  that  their  name  was  Wil- 
liams. 


"  No,  it  is  not,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  looking 
at  her  steadily.  "  Your  name,  I  am  convinced, 
is  Cammell." 

"Who  speaks  to  me  1"  cried  tiie  invalid. 
"  Who  wants  Cammell  1"  And  the  wife,  as- 
sured that  all  further  concealment  was  vain, 
dropped  the  food  she  was  conveying  to  her 
mouth,  and  in  a  tone  of  terror  exclaimed,  "  I 
see,  sir,  you  know  all  about  us;  but  pray, 
pray,  sir,  be  merciful !" 

"  Did  you,"  asked  St.  Aubyn,  "  ever  hear 
your  husband  talk  of  having  torn  from  a  book 
the  registry  of  a  marriage  1" 

"Never,  when  in  his  senses;  but  very 
likely  you  will  hear  him  talk  of  a  marriage- 
register  in  one  of  his  raving  fits." 

♦'  Have  you,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  who  saw  the 

{>oor  wretch  sink  back  exhausted  on  his  pil- 
ow,  "  have  you  any  objection  to  my  opening 
that  pocke^book1  for  I  have  heard  enough  to 
induce  me  to  set  a  guard  on  your  husbaiM,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  justice  for  an  act  of  a 
most  wicked  nature,  by  which  he  has  greatly 
injured  some  of  the  dearest  friends  I  have." 
The  terrified  woman,  falling  on  her  knees, 
begged  he  would  do  as  he  thought  proper ;  and 
St.  Aubyn,  getting  possession  of  the  pocket- 
book,  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to  di%w 
forth  from  it,  doubl^  in  many  foldis  and  each 
fold  ready  to  Mi  in  pieces,  the  registry  of  the 
marriage  of  George  Danvers  and  Agatha  Tor- 
rington ;  with  the  date  and  every  thing  perfect. 
There  would  now,  then,  he  believed,  be  no  ditfi- 
culty  in  publicly  proving  Agatha  to  be  the  law- 
ful wife  of  Danvers,  as  Mr.  rSgerton  had  in  his 
custody  the  letter  from  Jamaica  t6  prove  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  first  wife  died  ;  therefore  the 
date  of  the  marriage  register  would  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  truth  of  what  Agatha  had 
always  asserted,  that  when  Danvers  led  her  to 
the  altar,  his  wife  had  been  dead  three  weeks ! 

"Thus,  then,"  thought  St.  Aubyn,  "  have  I 
been  the  instrument  to  clear  the  fame  of  Mrs. 
Danvers  from  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion ;  and 
to  prove  that  mboh-injured  woman  worthy  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  the 
mother  of  Emma !"  For  St.  Aubyn  felt,  as 
every  virtuous  and  unsophisticated  English- 
man must  feel,  that  a  stain  on  the  chastity  of 
its  females,  is  a  blot  on  the  proudest  escutcheon 
of  the  proudest  family,  which  not  even  the 
splendour  of  royal  descent  and  royal  alliances 
can  ever  obliterate. 

By  this  time  the  youth  had  returned  with 
St.  Aubyn's  servant,  whom  he  instantly  des- 
patched with  a  note  describing  Cammell's 
disorder  to  Dr.  M— — ,  he  himself  resolving 
not  to  leave  the  house  till  he  had  learnt  where 
Emma's  father  was  to  be  found. 

In  a  short  time  Dr.  M—  arrived ;  and 
having  given  his  patient  a  composing  medi- 
cine, he  soon  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 

which  Dr.  M assured  St.  Aubyn  that  he 

would  probably  recover  in  a  sane  mind.  But 
it  was  nine  the  next  morning  before  Cammell 
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awoke.  However,  when  he  did  wake,  St. 
Aubyn*8  tedious  watchfulness  was  well  repaid ; 
for  he  appeared  quite  calm  and  sensible,  though 
most  alarmingly  weak.  He  seemed  exoeasively 
terrified  at  seeing  a  stranger,  and  turned  pale 
as  death  on  missing  hie  pocket-book. 

*'  Compose  yourself,  said  St.  Aubyn, 
mildly,  **and  look  on  me  as  your  friend.** 

He  then  told  him  why  he  came,  what  dis- 
coveiies  he  had  made,  and  finally  that  the  torn 
leaf  was  in  his  possession;  while  the  poor 
abject  wretch  humbly  begged  for  mercy  at  his 
bands. 

«'  I  am  not  able  to  grant  it,**  said  St.  Aubyn ; 
**  but  I  think  that  as  you  were,  in  this  affair, 
only  the  agent  of  a  greater  villain  stUl,  one 
t^hom  I  hope  to  make  as  penitent  as  yourself, 
I  trust  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  you 
most  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power, 
by  tellinff  me  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Danvers.** 

•'  Mr.  Danvers  !'*  cried  Caromell.  "  There 
never  was  such  a  person.  To  be  sure,  his 
christian  names 'were  George  Danvers;  but 
his  surname  was  Balfour,  and  he  has  been 
many  years  Lord  Clonawley  !** 

At  this  dreadful  intelligence,  St  Aubyn 
was  for.  a  moment  speechless  with  honor ;  but 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  **  Perhaps  it  is  not 
yet  too  late !    Lord  Clonawley  the  father  of 

Emma,  and  of !**    Then,  learning  from 

the  astonished  Cammell  that  Lord  Clonawley 
was  at  Versailles,  he  told  his  servant  not  to 
lose  sight  of  Cammell,  but  remain  where  he 
was  till  he  saw  him  again.  He  then  ran  to 
his  hotel,  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
set  off  full  speed  for  Versailles. 

**  And  who  knows,**  said  St.  Aubyn  to  him- 
self, '*  but  that  the  present  Lord  Clonawley 
mav  not  be  the  man  in  qnestion  1** 

Lord  Clonawley*s  mind  was  little  prepared 
for  the  dreadful  trial  which  awaited  him. 
Though  he  had  often  inflicted  misery  he  had 
never  experienced  it,  except  when  he  lost  the 
mother  of  his  daughtera,  a  wife  whom  he  had 
tenderly  loved. 

When  St.  Aubyn  arrived  at  Versailles,  he 
desired  to  be  shown  to  Lord  Clonawley's 
lodgings;  while  the  hope  he  had  indulged 
when  he  began  bis  journey  vanished  entirely 
now  the  moment  of  explanation  was  at  hand. 

Having  sent  in  to  inquire  for  Lord  Clonaw- 
ley, the  servant  returned,  saying  his  lord 
begged  to  see  him  instantly;  for,  on  being 
told  that  a  stranger  in  great  agitation  desired 
to  see  him,  he  feared  something  had  happened 
to  his  son,  and  therefore  resolv^  to  admit  him 
immediately. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  this  intrusion,** 
cried  St  Aubyn  on  entering,  *'  but  may  I  beg 
to  know  where  Mr.  Balfour  now  is  1** 

**  Sir  !**  replied  Lord  Clonawley,  much  re- 
lieved in  mind  on  hearing  this  question,  **  my 
son  is  in  England,  and  at  this  moment,**  pa- 
rental affection  lighting  up  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  **  and  at  this  moment,  sir,  he  is  one  of 


the  happiest  of  men  ;**  (here  St  Aubyn*s  heart 
misgave  him ;)  '*  for,  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  him,  he  informs  me  that  he  was  the  next 
day  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his  affections.** 

St  Aubyn,  on  hearing  this  overwhelming 
intelli^nce,  reeled  to  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  sir  V*  exclaimed  Lord 
Clonawley,  little  anticipating  the  wretched- 
ness he  was  about  to  experience.  **  You  seem 
distressed.** 

*^  I  am  indeed  distressed,**  cried  St  Aubyn, 
raisinig  his  head;  **but  wretched  as  I  am, 
your  fate  is  far  more  terrible  than  mine.** 

**  This  is  strange,  mysterious  language,  sir ; 
apd  from  a  stranger  too,*'  replied  Xord  Clo» 
nawley,  alarmed  yet  irritated. 

"Answer  me,  my  lord,"  returned  St  Au- 
byn; "had  you  not  a  child,  a  daughter,  by 
Agatha  Torringtonl** 

"  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion V^ 

"  Question  me  not,  but  answer  me,  my 
lord!  Your  fate  hangs  upon  your  answer; 
and  I  conjure  you,  by  all  your  hopes  of  pardon 
for  your  crimes,  to  answer  me  truly.** 

And  Lord  Clonawley,  awed  and  influenced,, 
in  spite  of  his  haughtiness,  by  the  air  and 
woras  of  St  Aubyn,  replied, 

"  I  had  a  daughter  ov  Agatha  Torrington, 
but  not  bom  in  wedlock.  * 

St.  Aubyn*s  indignant  eye  momentarily  re* 
proved  the  despicable  falsehood ;  but  its  fire 
was  as  instantly  ouenched  in  tears  of  anguish 
as  he  uttered,  "Lord  Clonawley,  terrible  is 
the  retribution  that  has  overtake  you  !  for 
your  DAUGHTER,  by  Agatha  Torrington,  is,  in 
all  probability,  at  this  moment,  the  wife  of 
your  RON  !*' 

"Who  are  you,**  demanded  the  wretched 
man,  terrified  and  averse  to  be  convinced, 
"  that  dare  to  come  hither  to  distract  me  with 
impossibilities  t  My  son*s  wife  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Castlemain.** 

"The  granddaughter,  my  lord,  beaueathed 
to  her  on  her  death^bed  by  the  unlortunate 
Agatha.  Mrs.  Torrington  s  name  became 
Castlemain  on  her  second  maniage;  and  a» 
you  had  deprived  your  child  .of  her  rightful 
name,  her  grandmother  gave  her  hers.** 

Lord  Clonawley,  on  hearing  this,  could 
doubt  no  longer,  but  sat  the  tearless  image  of 
hopeless  woe,  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  lose 
in  nappy  forgetful  ness  the  sense  of  suffering. 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,**  suddenly 
cried  St  Aubyn,  struggling  against  despond- 
ence. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lord  Clonawley 
reviving;  "the  marriage  has  once  been  delay- 
ed by  the  illness  of— of  the  lady.** 

"Enough!**  cried  St  Aubyn.  "At  all 
events  I  set  off  for  England  as  soon  as  ever  I 
can  get  a  passport  But  let  me  first  inform 
you,  sir,  that  I  have  here  (showing^  it  as  he 
spoke)  the  registry  of  your  mamage  with 
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Miss  Torrington,  and  that  Cammell  is  in  my 
custody." 

Lord  Clonawlej  gazed  at  him  with  added 
horror  and  amazement,  bat  spoke  not ;  and  St. 
Aubyn  continued ; — 

"  Therefore,  before  I  go,  I  expect  that  you, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  which  I  shall  deli- 
ver into  his  own  hands,  acknowledge  Agatha 
Torrington  to  have  been  your  lawful  wife,  and 
Emma  to  be  your  legitimate  daughter.*' 

Thus  lord  Clonawley  at  once  beheld  him- 
self not  only  detected  in  all  his  guilt,  but  fully 
punished  for  it ;  and  convinced  that  uncondi- 
tional compliance  was  his  only  resource,  he 
wrote  the  letter  required,  received  St.  Aubyn's 
address  in  London, — and  in  a  moment  after  St. 
Aubyn  set  off  for  Paris. 

It  was  lucky,  perhaps,  for  his  intellects,  that 
hb  passport  was  expedited  as  it  was,  and  that 
in  a  much  less  time  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, he  was  on  his  road  towards  England ;  hav- 
ing previously  witnessed  the  last  moments  of 
Cammell,  and  received  his  dying  confession. 

When  he  reached  Boulogne,  he  found  a 
packet  ready  to  sail ;  but  just  as  he  was  goinff 
on  board,  the  wind  completely  chanced,  and 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  hotel.  But  mo- 
tion being  better  for  him  than  rest,  and  Calais 
at  no  great  distance,  he  again  took  horses,  and 
reached  Calais  in  a  few  hours. 

The  wind,  however,  still  continuing  con- 
trary, he  resolved  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  to  rest 
was  impossible,  but  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
pier  till  a  favourable  breeze  came  up.  It  did 
so  about  day-break,  and  at  length  St.  Aubyn 
hailed  the  fast>approaching  shores  of  England. 

But  to  return  to  lord  Clonawley,  who,  afler 
St.  Aubyn  was  gone,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
remain  sole  depositary  of  his  sad  secret,  sum- 
moned his  daughters  into  his  room,  and  went 
through  the  painful  and  mortifying  task  of 
owning  to  them  his  past  guilt,  and  inforroinff 
them  of  its  terrible  results.  At  present  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  tell  them  they  were  bom  of  a 
marriage  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
existence  of  his  second  wife,  and  that  there- 
fore Emma  was  his  only  legitimate  daughter. 

Three  days  after  St  Aubyn  was  on  the  road 
to  England,  the  mulatto,  being  restored  to 
health  and  sanity,  inquired  why  Emma  had 
left  Montmorenci  so  suddenly ;  and,  on  being 
informed  that  she  was  gone  to  England  to  be 
married,  she  fervently  prayed  that  the  blessed 
angel,  as  she  always  called  her,  might  have  a 
husband  as  good  as  she  was.  She  uien  asked 
the  name  of  her  husband,  and  being  informed 
that  he  was  the  honourable  George  Frederic 
Balfour,  only  son  of  lord  Clonawley,  she  uttered 
a  scream  of  horror,  and  jumping  out  of  bed, 
insisted  on  setting  off  for  England  directly. 
The  bystanders  concluded  she  was  again  deli- 
rious, and  did  not  alter  their  opinion  when  she 
added  that  she  must  go  to  prevent  incest,  as 
Balfour  and  Miss  CasUemain  were  brother  and 
sister.    But  the  nurse,  who  had  witnessed  her 


recognition  of  Emma,  was  of  a  different  opi< 
nion,  and  so  were  they  all,  when  the  mulatto 
becoming  more  calm,  produced  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  she  asserted.  However,  they 
convinced  her  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  union ;  but  as  lord  Clonawley  was  at  Yer 
sailles,  it  was  judged  right  by  the  mulatto's 
mistress,  that  she  should  go  over  and  inform 
him  of  her  discovery. 

'  Accordingly,  one  day,  while  lord  Clonaw- 
ley, in  all  the  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair, 
was  pacing  with  feeble  yet  agitated  steps  his 
solitary  apartment,  the  mulatto,  in  spite  of  the 
servants,  forced  open  the  door  and  tottered  into 
his  presence. 

He  knew  her  instantly ;  though  time  in  the 
one,  and  time  and  vice  in  the  other,  had  im- 
paired in  both  that  beauty  of  person,  which  in 
both  had  been  the  means  of  misery  and  guilt ; 
and  as  lord  Clonawley  raised  this  self-condemn- 
ed accomplice  from  the  ground,  addressing  her 
by  the  kind  appellation  of  "  Is  it  you,  my  poor 
Lolal"  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  gave 
way  to  a  violent  burst  of  anguish  and  remorse. 

Lola  was  immediately  convinced,  by  this 
kind  greeting,  so  different  from  the  one  which 
she  expected  to  receive,  that  lord  Clonawley 
already  knew  what  she  came  to  inform  him 
of;  for  nothing  but  misery  and  horrors  great 
as  these,  were,  she  thought,  likely  to  have  so 
softened  the  destroyer  of  Agatha. 

«*  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Lola,  **  that  you  know 
all  I  came  to  say ;  and  that  hltued  angel  is  in- 
deed the  wife  of  her  brother  !** 

"No;  God  forbid  !"  cried  lord  Clonawley, 
"  there  is  yet  a  ray  of  hope,— and— -" 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Lola ;  then  falling  on  her 
knees  in  transport,  she  blessed  God  for  having 
saved  from  destruction  the  dear  preserver  of 
her  life! 

"Whom  do  you  mean,*'  asked  lord  Clo- 
nawley impatiently,  *•  by  the  blessed  angel, 
and  the  preserver  of  your  life  1  Do  yon  mean 
my  daughter,  my  poor  injured  EmmaV 

"I  do,"  replied  Lola.  Then,  with  all  the 
eager  animation  of  gratitude,  and  the  eloquent 
exaggeration  of  her  race,  she  detailed  to  lord 
Clonawley  his  daughter's  beauty,  and  her 
active  virtue;  her  generous  nature,  and  her 
compassionate  forgiveness ;  while  the  feeling 
of  parental  pride,  which  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  led  the  agitated  parent  to 
exclaim,  "  And  this  is  mt  child !"  was  check- 
ed in  lord  Clonawley  by  a  consciousness  too 
agonizing  for  expression.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  slave  of  selfish  passions  can  only  be 
made  to  feel  deeply  throagh  the  certainty  of 
incurred  privations,  his  regret  for  his  guilty 
conduct  towards  Agatha  and  her  child,  was 
rendered  doubly  acute  by  the  idea,  that  if  that 
child  was  capable  of  volunteering,  and  incur- 
ring a  dangerous  and  a  painful  duty  from  the 
mere  benevolent  wish  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
distressed  and  unknown  feUoi^^reaiure,  what 
would  she  not  have  done  for  a  siek,  a  help- 
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less,  and  a  long-saffering  parent!  And  as  he 
thooffht  this,  most  painfully  did  he  contrast 
his  deserted  and  disowned  daughter  with  his 
owned  and  cherished  children.  Bitterly  did 
he  remember  how  oAeh  Harriet  and  Mary  Ann, 
though  good  and  affectionate  girls,  had  left 
him  to  the  care  of  hired  nurses,  on  pretence 
of  being  worn  out  by  one  night  of  watchful- 
ness ;  and  bitterly  did  he  regret  that  the  self- 
denying  and  benevolent  being,  who  had  so 
kindly  watched  by  the  bedside  of  an  infected 
menial,  was  one  whose  tender  offices  he  should 
haye  had  a  right  to  claim,  had  he  not  been 
deaf  to  every  demand  of  affection,  of  justice, 
and  of  honour.  And  amply,  injured  and  un- 
fortunate Agatha,  did  thy  child^s  virtues  re- 
venge thee  on  the  vices  of  its  unnatural  father. 

"  Oh,  Lola  !"  cried  lord  Clonawley,  "  think 
what  I  endure  at  the  idea  that  this  angel,  as 
yon  call  her,  has  probably  been  brought  up  to 
hate  me,  and  will  never  deign  to  see  or  to  for- 
give me !" 

•'  You  don't  know  her,"  cried  Lola  eager- 
ly ;  **  she  forgave  me,  I  tell  you,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  she  will  forsive  you.  Write  to  her,  I 
say, — write  to  her."  And  lord  Clonawley,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  a  contrite  spirit,  did  write 
to  Emma,  and  felt  his  mind  relieved  by  the 
effort. 

At  this  moment  he  received  St.  Aubyn's  let- 
ter announcing  his  being  landed  at  Dover ;  and 
both  he  and  the  mulatto  felt  a  little  comforted 
by  the  news. 

But  when  lord  Clonawley  had  despatched 
his  letter,  he  resolved  to  follow  it  as  soon  as 
he  could  in  person,  not  only  because  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  suspense  he  must  undergo 
till  he  could  hear  from  St.  Aubyn  again,  but 
because  he  flattered  himself,  that  if  his  letter 
produced  any  effect  on  Emma's  heart,  he 
might,  by  being  ready  on  the  spot,  induce  her 
to  see  him,  and  pronounce  his  pardon  in  per- 
son. He  immediately,  therefore,  got  all  things 
in  readiness  for  his  journey,  and  was  soon  on 
his  road  to  England. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn,  who,  on  reach- 
ing Rochester,  happened  unfortunately,  while 
waiting  for  horses,  to  take  up  a  paper,  by 
which  he  received  a  terrible  confirmation  that 
every  hope  of  arriving  in  time  was  vain ;  for 
he  read  in  that  paper  as  follows : 

••  Yesterday  was  married  by  special  license 
at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the  honour-, 
able  G.  F.  Balfour,  to  Emma,  grand-daughter 
of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Castlemain." 

But  he  endeavoured  to  give  himself  coui^ 
age  to  proceed,  by  the  reflection  that  such 
paragraphs  were  often  false,  and  only  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  in  a  degree  revived  by  this  nearly 
frantic  hope,  he  had  courage  to  pursue  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London,  he  drove 
instantly  to  Balfour's  lodgings;  and  almost 
too  much  agitated  to  be  intelligible,  he  asked 
for  Mr.  Balfour. 

**  My  master,  sir,"  replied  the  servant  with 


a  look  of  great  and  complacent  meaningj  '*  is 
gone  to  church." 

^•To  church !"  said  St.  Aubyn. 

**  Yes,  sir,  to  be  married ;  he  has  been  gone 
about  twenty  minutes  to  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-Square." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  St.  Aubyn*8 
feelings  at  hearing  this,  while  agitated  nature 
vented  and  relieved  itself  in  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears.  He  did  not  then  come  too  late!  and 
he  passed  from  absolute  despair  to  hope. 

•♦  Drive  to  St.  George's  church,"  cried  St. 
Aubyn.  But  as  the  motion  of  the  post-chaise 
was  not  rapid  enough  for  him,  he  opened  the 
door,  jumped  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at 
the  church-door. 

'*  I  must  come  in,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  man 
who  opposed  his  entrance,  ''  I  come  to  Mr. 
Balfour  from  his  father  Lord  Clonawley. 
And  stop  me  at  your  peril !" 

On  hearing  this,  the  man  dared  to  oppose 
him  no  longer,  and  he  walked  up  the  middle 
isle.  The  minister  who  was  officiating  had 
just  got  to  the  words,  •'  If  any  of  you  Know 
cause  or  impediment,  why  these  two  persons 
are  not  to  be  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony, ye  are  now  to  declare  it;"  when  St. 
Aubyn  appeared  in  sight,  loudly  exclaiming, 
*•  I  do" — and  advanced  to  the  altar. 

At  sight  of  him  the  same  apprehension  was 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him;  namely,  that 
St.  Aubyn,  distracted  by  the  loss  of  Emma, 
was  come  thither  in  a  fit  of  frenzy ;  but  this 
idea  vanished,  when  the  latter,  premising  that 
he  came  thither  deputed  by  Lord  Clonawley 
to  forbid  the  marriage,  presented  his  father's 
letter  to  Balfour,  desiring  him  to  read  it  im- 
mediately. 

Then,  while  Balfour,  pale  and  trembling, 
pemsed  the  ynwelcome  contents,  St.  Aubyn, 
as  much  agitated  as  himself,  tufned  to  Nlrs. 
Castlemain. 

^*  It  has  been  my  blessed  lot,  dear  madam," 
said  he,  **  to  be  the  instrument  to  save  those  I 
most  love  firom  destruction !  and  in  addition  I 
am  enabled  to  assure  you  that  the  fact  of  your 
danghter*s  marriage  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt ;  here  is  the  registry  of  that  marriage, 
(presenting  it  to  her,)  and  here  the  dying  con- 
fession of  Cammell  himself,  and^^-''  here 
his  voice  and  strength  began  to  fail—  ••  Lord 
Clonawley  owns  your  beloved  Emma  to  be 
his  legitimate  daughter,  by ^"  Then,  ex- 
hausts by  several  nights  devoid  of  rest,  and 
passed  in  misery  and  fatigue,  he  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  the  person  who  stood  near  him,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  swoon  into  the  vestry. 
Meanwhile  his  words  had  excited  in  his  audi- 
tors, Balfour  excepted,  surprise  the  most  un- 
bounded and  feelings  the  most  varied.  To 
Balfour,  his  father's  letter  had  already  told  the 
same ;  but  Balfour's  feelings  had,  unlike  those 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  Emma, 
nothing  of  pleasure  mixed  with  a^jony,  except 
that  of  joy  and  thankfulness  at  being  prevent- 
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ed  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  he  even  some- 
times doubted  the  fact  of  Emma^s  being  his 
sister;  which  however  his  previous  know- 
ledfire  of  her  history,  and  now  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  confirmed  too  strongly  for  him 
to  doubt  any  longer ;  and  unable  to  bear  the 
various  emotions  that  assailed  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  church  alone.  But  this 
Mr.  Egerton  would  not  suffer;  and  accom- 
panying him  to  his  hotel,  he  did  not  leave 
nim  till  he  was  composed,  and  his  sister  Fan- 
ny was  come  to  bear  him  company.  Mrs. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  during  this  time, 
were  anxioqsly  awaiting  the  recovery  of  St. 
Aubyn;  while  Emma,  though  at  a  loss  to 
guess  how  St.  Aubyn  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  her  from  an  incestuous  marriage,  felt 
happy  at  owin^  her  preservation  to  him ;  and 
both  ladies  mingled,  with  pious  thankfulness 
to  heaven,  blessings  on  their  earthly  friend 
and  preserver. 

It  was  therefore  with  almost  overwhelming 
agony  they  found,  on  St.  Aubyn^s  recoveiing 
from  his  fainting  fit,  that  his  eyes  were  wild, 
and  his  language  incoherent;  and  that,  not 
knowing  any  one  about  him,  he  raved  of  not 
getting  to  England  in  time ;  and  was  evidently 
so  ill,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  conveyed  him  to 
her  own  lodgings,  and  desired  a  physician  to 
be  sent  for  immediately.  It  was  some  days 
before  St.  Aubyn  was  conscious  of  his  happi- 
ness in  being  nursed  by  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  with  even  parental  tenderness; 
while  Emma,  unseen,  hovered  near  the  bed 
that  contained  the  being  endeared  to  her  heart 
by  every  tie  that  can  bind  one  fellow-being  to 
another. 

At  length  St.  Aubyn*s  danger  was  over,  and 
he  once  more  recognized  the  friends  who,  worn 
with  anxiety,  hung  over  his  restless  pillow. 
Emma^s  happiness  amounted  almost  to  agony ; 
and  she  wondered  what  was  become  of  those 
internal  iniimaiions  of  approaching  distolu- 
tion  which  she  had  contemplated  with  such 
calm  complacence,  just  before  she  fixed  the 
day  to  be  married  to  Balfour.  The  maniage 
day  had  been  fixed  as  for  the  morrow,  when 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father;  but  Emma*s 
health  had  yielded  at  length  completely  to  un- 
easiness of  mind ;  and  on  the  morning  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  she  was  declared  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  that  painful  disorder,  a  low  and  ner- 
vous fever. 

When  she  recovered,  however,  she  persist- 
ed in  marrying  Balfour ;  for  she  felt  a  convic- 
tion, perhaps  dear  to  her  mind,  that  she  should 
not  long  survive  the  union,  and  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  let  Balfour  call  her  his  before  she 
died,  as  his  persevering  tenderness  still  desir- 
ed to  obtain  this  privile^.  Weak,  faded,  and, 
in  her  own  opinion,  dying,  she  was  therefore 
conveyed  to  church,  ana  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  sacred  of  all  vows,  when  she 
was  so  happily  prevented,  and  by  a  circum- 
stance which  in  a  few  hours  restored  her  love, 


and  even  her  hope  of  life ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  was  declared  out 
of  danffer,  her  delighted  friends  saw  colour 
restored  to  hex  cheek,  and  spirit  to  her  eye. 

As  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  was  sufi&ciently  re- 
covered to  bear  conversation,  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  had  hung  over  his  sick  bed  with  even  a 
mother's  tenderness,  and  bathed  his  uncon- 
scious face  with  many  a  tear  of  affectionate 
alarm,  could  no  longer  restrain  her  expressions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  for  the  signal  services  he 
had  been  enabled  to  render  her,  and  those  most 
dear  to  her;  and  she  listened  with  painful  in- 
terest to  his  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it.  When  he  had  ended  his  nar- 
ration, she  exclaimed,  '*  there  is  one  way,  Hen- 
ry, and  only  one,  in  which  I  can  ever  hope  to 
reward  you ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if 
all  the  happiness  that  is  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow, is  not  yours,  whenever  clecorum  war- 
rants it.'*  So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  and 
returned  with  Emma ;  then  joining  their  hands,  < 
she  said  with  great  emotion, 

*'  There,  Heni^,  plead  your  own  cause,  and 
believe  me  that  to  witness  your  union  with 
that  object  of  my  fisndest  care,  will  ^ive  me 
the  highest  happiness  which  an  anxious  pa- 
rent can  experience ;  for  to  whom  can  a  pa- 
rent confide  the  welfare  of  her  child  with  such 
confidence  of  securing  it,  as  to  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  an  exemplary  series  of  du- 
ues  fulfilled  t" 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Henry  pleaded 
his  cause  in  vain ;  and  'day  after  day  glided 
by  unheeded,  while  mutual  and  satisfactory 
explanations  took  place  between  the  lovers. 
Still,  as  Emma  had  been  so  recently  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  another,  it  was  thousht 
only  proper  that  a  ^ear  should  elapse  before 
she  biecame  the  bnde  of  St.  Aubyn.  When 
St.  Aubyn  was  well  enough  to  go  out  in  the 
carriage,  his  first  airing  was  to  Kensington. 

Emma  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
afler  her  return  to  England,  to  call  on  the  Or-< 
wells,  and  introduce  Balfour  to  them  as  her 
future  husband.  Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  her- 
self, had  informed  them  by  letter  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage ;  but  as  it  was  not  a  sud- 
iect  on  which  either  of  them  was  fond  of  di- 
lating, the  good  old  couple  had  not  heard 
enough  of  the  intended  bridegroom  to  satisfy 
either  their  affections  or  their  curiosity ;  and 
they  were  particularly  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther Balfour  was  that  handsome,  benevolent- 
looking  young  man  who  had  called  on  them 
and  would  not  tell  his  name. 

Accordingly  they  were  delighted  to  see  Mrs. 
Castlemain  s  carriage  stop  at  their  door,  and 
Mr.  Orwell  eagerly  ran  out  to  receive  his  wel- 
come visiters ;  while  Mrs.  Orwell,  seeing  from 
the  window  that  the  ffentleman  on  whose  arm 
Emma  leaned  was  tall  and  blooming,  readily 
believed  what  she  wished,  and  concluded  that 
Balfour  was  the  identical  unknown,  who  had 
so  much  charmed  both  her  and  her  husband. 
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HadteDiiiff  therefore  to  the  door,  she  eagerly 
exclaimed,  **  Well !  this  is  just  what  I— — ^^ 
bat  there  she  paused,  for  Balfour  turned  his 
face  towards  her,  and  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment she  made  him  a  cold  .courtesy; 
while  Emma,  conscious  of  what  the  old  lady 
was  about  to  say,  and  understanding  the 
change  in  her  countenance,  hastily  passed  her, 
and,  complaining  of  fatigue,  leaned  her  head 
for  a  moment  on  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

This  visit  to  the  Orwells  was  short,  for  Bal- 
four was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  convince  Mrs.  Orwell  that  Emma 
was  not  in  love  with  the  man  whom  she  was 
going  to  marry,  and  with  great  bitterness  did 
she  inveigh  against  Mrs.  Castlemain*a  cruelty 
in  sacrificing  her  granddaughter  for  the  sake 
of  a  title ;  while  Mr.  Qrwell,  though  he  an- 
grily reproved  his  wife  for  what  might  be  un- 
just suspicions,  could  not  help  entertaining 
similar  ones  himself,  and  he  reluctantly  owned 
that  Emma  looked  alarmingly  ill. 

But  now  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature 
awaited  them.  Emma  had  preyiously  informed 
them,  that  she  was  coming  to  introduce  to  them 
her  friend,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  they  all 
owed  so  much. 

Impatiently,  therefore,  was  this  visit  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  in  the  pale,  languid,  but 
nappy-looking  invalid,  whom  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Eibma  fondly  supported,  and  whose  looks 
they  affectionately  watched,  the  Orwells  recog- 
nised their  unknown  visiter,  they  exchanged 
looks  of  triumph  and  delight,  and  Mrs.  Orwell 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  **  Ay,  this  is  just 
what  I  wished  to  see,  and  I  am  not  disappointed 

When  their  guests  departed,  after  a  long  and 
satisfactory  visit,  Mr.  Orwell,  as  he  re-entered 
the  house,  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  was  particularly  grati- 
fied, **  Well,  old  woman,  I  hope  you  are  pleased 
now;  and  that  our  dear  young  lady  is  enough 
in  love,  and  looks  happy  enough  to  satisfy 
even  vou  V 

One  morning,  St.  Aubyn  received  a  letter, 
forwarded  to  him  from  Ibbetson*s  Hotel,  the 
address  which  he  had  griven  to  Lord  Clonaw- 
lev.  It  was  from  that  unhappy  man,  and  con- 
tamed  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was 
arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Albemarle  street,  and 
begged  to  see  St. Aubyn  immediately;  but 
adding,  that  having  driven  to  his  son^s  lodg- 
ings, as  soon  as  he  reached  town,  where  Bal- 
four's grateful  anxiety  made  him  remain  till 
Sl  Aubyn  was  declared  out  of  danger,  he  had 
had  the  happiness  to  find  he  was  not  married, 
and  that  that  dreadful  punishment  for  his  of- 
fences was  remitted.  I  shall  observe  here,  that 
the  already  improved  Lord  Ctonawtey  had 
made  one  of  his  daughters  transmit  this  good 
news  immediately  to  the  poor  anximu  LoSu 

St.  Aubyn  had  only  been  abroad  once  since 
bis  illness.  It  was,  therefore,  on  that  account, 
and  on  many  others,  thought  proper  that  Mr. 


Egerton  only  should  |po  to  him ;  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  indescribable  emotion,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  interview  with  the  de- 
stroyer of  Agatha,  and  the  father  of  her  de- 
serted child. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mr.  Eger- 
ton returned ;  and  never  had  either  St.  Aubyn, 
or  Emma,  or  Mrs.  Castlemain  beheld  him  so 
deeply  affected  as  he  now  was.  For  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  awake  a  sinner  to  re- 
pentance ;  he  had  been  listening  to  the  pain- 
ful narration  of  a  life  of  profligacy.  The  pro- 
fligate too,  was  the  father  of  the  child  of  his 
adoption  and  his  love ! 

**  However,**  thought  Mr.  Egerton,  **his  son, 
luckily  for  him,  was  never  long  enough  with 
his  father  to  be  corrupted  by  his  example ;  and 
the  future  Lord  Clonawley  will,  I  trust,  be  an 
honour,  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  his  family  !** 

But  even  for  Lord  Clonawley,  Mr.  Egerton, 
who,  like  all  good  men,  was  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  others,  could  make  considerable  ex- 
cuses. 

His  father,  a  man  of  family,  but  of  small 
fortune,  married  his  mistress,  a  woman  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  but  he  kept  his 
marriage  a  secret  many  years,  and  brought  up 
his  son,  though  born  in  wedlock,  in  the  ob- 
scurity and  humble  education  usually  attendant 
on  illegitimate  children.  The  young  man, 
therefore,  instead  of  associating  with  his  fa- 
ther's, lived  with  his  mother's  relations ;  in- 
stead of  passing  his  time  with  gentlemen,  was 
the  companion  of  men  whose  manners  were  as 
vulgar  as  their  morals  were  depraved.  When 
he  was  eighteen,  his  father,  having  owned  his 
marriage,  gave  him  a  private  tutor,  and  at 
twenty  sent  him  to  College ;  but  he  had  not 
one  feeling  or  principle  of  a  gentleman,  on 
which  to  found  the  conduct  of  one,  though  his 
discernment,  and  his  talents  of  imitation,  soon 
taught  him  the  necessity  and  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring a  gentleman's  manners. 

Shortly  after  his  leaving  the  University,  he 
was  summoned  to  join  his  father  in  India, 
where  he  married,  and  remained  a  few  years. 
Soon  after,  by  the  death  of  three  persons,  who 
were  even  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Balfour 
senior  saw  four  lives  only  between  him  and 
the  title  of  Clonawley,  and  there  was  only  one 
life  between  Balfour  and  the  succession  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  and  mother's  death,  which 
was  at  the  period  of  his  rupture  with  Agatha. 
The  fortune,  therefore,  which  Agatha  was 
heiress  to,  held  out  too  remote  a  temptation  to 
him  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  her,  as  a 
greater  fortune  would  soon,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  in  his  grasp ;  and  as  he  was  most  passion- 
ately in  love  with  another  woman,  he  was  re- 
solved to  spare  no  villany  to  obtain  possession 
of  her.  W^hen  he  saw  Agatha  at  the  race-ball, 
he  had  dropped  his  surname,  and  was  known 
by  his  christian  name  alone,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  prosecution,  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
for  having  seduced  a  farmer's  daughter,  in 
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which  gailt  Cammeil  had  assisted  him ;  and 
while  he  was  supposed  on  the  continent,  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  profligate  friends. 
Captain  Bertie,  who  was  in  his  secret,  and 
kept  it  most  sacredly.  The  name  of  Danvers, 
he  thoaght  it  advisable  to  retain,  even  when 
the  idea  of  a  prosecution  was  dropped ;  but 
afWr  he  had  married  his  third  wife,  he  owned 
his  real  name,  telling  her  and  her  weak  father, 
as  they  were  sailing  to  Jamaica,  where  the 
latter  had  lar^  plantations,  that  as  he  was 
next  heir  to  a  title,  he  concealed  his  name,  that 
he  might  be  sure  his  daughter  did  not  marry 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  rank ;  and  soon  after 
he  became  Lord  Clonawley.  His  son,  mean- 
while, was  left  in  England,  under  the  care  of 
a  tutor,  of  rigid  morals,  though  not  fitted  to 
form  the  temper  and  correct  the  iSelfish  habits 
which  Balfour  had  contracted  in  childhood. 
Still,  however,  the  outline  was  good,  and  only 
the  fiUing-up  defective ;  and  Balfour  certainly 
had  none  of  his  father's  vices. 

Mr.  Egerton  found  from  Lord  Clonawley *s 
discourse,  that  he  had  tenderly  loved  his  third 
wife,  whose  sweetness  of  temper  had  won  his 
affection ;  but  that  Agatha,  instead  of  soothing, 
had  always  irritated  him;  and  by  the  re- 
proaches of  her  wounded  pride,  and  her  dicta- 
torial, contemptuous  manner,  had  changed  all 
the  passionate  fondness  which  her  person  and 
her  talents  had  first  excited  in  him,  into  fear 
and  aversion.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  to 
Agatha  of  an  uncorrected  temper. 

Still,  never  without  painful  remorse,  had 
Lord  Clonawley  remembered  Agatha;  and 
terror  lest  he  should  hear  that  some  harm  had 
happened  to  her  and  her  child,  in  consequence 
of  his  desertion,  had  always  prevented  him 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  them, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  mother  of 
Agatha,  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  had  re- 
ceived her  and  the  little  Emma  to  her  favour 
and  protection. 

Bitterly  now  did  Lord  Clonawley  lament 
the  turpitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her;  and 
he  listened  to  the  narration  of  her  despair,  her 
poverty,  her  industry,  her  sufferings,  and  her 
death,  with  agonies  that  completely  revenged 
her  on  her  betrayer. 

•*  But  you  tell  me  she  forgave  me,"  he  re- 
peated, »*  forgave  and  prayed  for  me !"  And 
from  that  idea  alone  he  derived  consolation ; 
but  he  had  reparation  to  make  to  the  living ; 
and  there  a^in  his  punishment  was  severe; 
for  he  saw  himself  forced  to  punish  the  children 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  for  the  guilt  he 
alone  had  perpetrated,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  rank  and  name  in  society ;  and  to  own 
publicly,  as  his  only  lawful  daughter,  a  child 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  who  had  probably 
been  brought  up  to  detest  him. 

Mr.  Egerton  left  him,  however,  calmed  and 
composed,  and  Balfour  with  him,  who,  think- 
ing he  had  better  ouit  London,  and  not  see 
Emma  till  he  could  behold  her  without  emo- 


tion, determined  to  set  off*  on  a  tour  the  next 
day.  Balfour  had  been  violent  in  his  anger 
towards  his  erring  parent,  forgetting  that  Lord 
Clonawley  had  something  to  forgive  his  son. 

Balfour,  knowing  how  particular  his  father 
was  with  respect  to  faroiW  and  connexions, 
was  well  convinced  that,  if  he  informed  him 
Emma*8  claim  to  legitimate  birth  was  equivo- 
cal, he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  marriage.  Actuated  therefore  by  the  im- 
pulse of  that  unyielding  temper,  which  could 
not  endure  the  slightest  opposition,  he  sup- 
pressed Mrs.  Castlemain's  letter,  explaining 
her  relationship  to  Emma,  and  suffered  Lord 
Clonawley  to  remain  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  daughter.  Nor,  till 
Balfour  confessed  what  he  had  done  to  Mr. 
Eigerton,  could  the  latter  imagine  why  the  dis- 
covery had  not  taken  place  as  soon  as  Lord 
Clonawley  received  that  letter.  Thus  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  Balfour,  like  all  conduct  of 
that  nature,  was  very  near  being  the  cause  of 
irreparable  misery ;  and  thus  was  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain  convinced  how  judiciously  Mr.  Egerton 
thought  and  spoke,  when  he  opposed  Emma's 
being  called  Castlemain  instead  of  Danvers ; 
adding,  '*  that  he  never  knew  any  good  the 
result  of  deception,  and  praying  that  from  this 
deception  no  material  mischief  might  ensue.'* 

"Emma,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "I  have  pro- 
mised for  you,  that  you  will  see  your  father." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,"  replied  Emma, 
proudly,  "  for  never  can  I  bear  to  behold  the 
destroyer  of  my  motlier !" 

'•  That  mother,"  solemnly  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, "delayed  to  forgrive  her  offending  parent, 
till  death  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  see 
that  parent,  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness 
which  she  then  earnestly  wished  to  bestow. 
Take  warning  by  her  mournful  example,  and 
remember  that  it  is  not  for  a  child  to  take 
upon  itself  to  punish  even  a  guilty  parent !" 
Here  Emma,  m  great  emotion,  precipitately 
left  the  room ;  but,  after  a  lon^  struggle  with 
herself,  she  returned,  and  going  up  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  assured  him  that  whenever  Lord 
Clonawley  was  willing  to  admit  her,  she 
would  be  willing  to  visit  him ;  and  the  satis- 
faction which  her  lover  and  her  friend  ex- 
pressed, amply  repaid  her  for  the  conquest  she 
had  gained  over  her  resentments. 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  wrote  to  Lord 
Clonawley,  desiring  him  to  fix  a  day  for  see- 
ing his  daughter;  but  that  very  evening  he 
was  seized  with  a  mortal  malady.  Agitation 
of  mind  brought  on  a  return  of  bleeding  at  the 
lungs  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject,  and 
it  was  soon  decided  that  all  aid  was  vain. 
Just  before  this  news  reached  Emma,  she  re- 
ceived Lord  Clonawley's  letter,  which  by 
some  strange  chance  had  not  yet  reached  her. 

Mr.  Egerton,  having  sent  an  express  for 
Balfour,  who  had  left  town  two  days  preced- 
ing, came  to  inform  Emma  of  her  father's 
situation,  and  she  instantly  exclaimed, 
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**  Oh !  how  fflad  I  am  that  before  I  received 
^is  letter,  and  heard  of  his  danger,  I  had  con- 
sented to  see  him  !'* 

"I  come  also  to  tell  you,'*  added  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  *'  that  he  cannot  die  in  peace  without  be- 
holding you,  and  asking  your  pardon  in  person 
for  the  wrongs  he  did  you.*'  And  Emma, 
though  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  eager- 
ly begged  to  be  immediately  conducted  to  him. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Eoerton, 
**  I  will  not  conduct  yon  to  him,  but  1  will 
follow  soon.  You  shall  go,  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  that  man,  who 
was  an  example  of  filial  piety  himself,  and 
who  will  have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  fulfil  the  pamful  duty  which  filial  piety 
now  imposes  on  you." 

"  I  have  informed  Lord  Clonawley  of  St. 
Aubyn's  claims  and  pretensions,  which  he 
warmly  admits  and  approves;  and  he  wishes 
to  pronounce  his  dying  blessing  on  your  union." 

This  intelligence  soflened  Emma's  heart 
still  more  towards  her  dying  parent;  and  with 
more  emotion  and  less  reluctance  she  set  off 
for  Albemarle-street,  and  was  led  by  St.  Au- 
byn  to  the  presence  of  Lord  Clonawley. 

As  soon  as  he  beheld  her,  he  exclaimed, 
^^'Tis  she!  my  injured  wife  herself  seems  to 
stand  before  me !"  Then,  hiding  his  face  in 
bis  hands,  he  sobbed  audibly  and  convulsively. 

From  the  generous  and  feeling  nature  of 
Emma,  every  trace  of  resentment  vanished  as 
she  beheld  the  self-judged  object  before  her, 
and  no  feeling  but  of  pity  remained.  Lord 
Clonawley  at  length  becoming  able  to  bear  to 
look  at  her,  raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to 
hers,  and  extended  towards  her  his  damp  and 
meagre  hand. 

"  Will  you,  can  you  forgive  me,  my  child  1" 
be  faintly  exclaimed. 

'•  From  my  very  soul !"  cried  Emma,  throw- 
ing herself  beside  him. 

**  Thanks !  thanks !"  he  replied  in  a  hurried 
manner,  "  her  very  voice  too !  and  in  the  same 
sweet  mournful  tone  as  when  I  heard  it  last." 

Emma  now  raised  herself,  and  sat  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  holding  her  father*s  hand  in 
hers,  while  her  sisters  leaned  over  him  on  the 
other  side,  vainly  trying  to  engage  a  little  of 
his  attention ;  but  that  attention  was  now  so 
completely  riveted  on  Emma,  that  he  saw  not 
St.  Aubyn,  whom  he  had  wished  so  much  to 
see,  nor  Mr.  Egerton,  who  now  entered  the 
room,  and  for  whom  he  bad  repeatedly  in- 
quired. 

The  delirium  of  death  was  indeed  fast  ap- 
proaching; and  mistaking  Emma  for  her  mo- 
ther, lord  Clonawley  eagerly  and  repeatedly 
addressed  her  by  the  name  of  Agatha,  and 
begged  her  to  forgive  her  guilty  husband  all 
his  trespasses  against  her. 

'•Pray  for  me,  Agatha,  pray  for  me,  my 
beloved  wife,"  he  wildly  cried;  and  Emma 
willing  to  indnlflre  a  delusion  that  might  give 
him  comfort,  felfon  hei  knees,  and  raising  one 


haqd  to  Heaven,  while  he  grasped  the  other 
in  his  cold  convulsive  grasp, 

'•  Merciful  author  of  my  existence,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''forgive  this  penitent  sufferer  as 
freely  as  I  forgive  him !" 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with 
momentary  brightness  as  she  spoke ;  then, 
turning  to  the  last  on 'her,  they  soon  afler 
closed  for  ever. 

'  Mr.I^erton  immediately  desired  St.  Auhyn 
to  lead  Emma  away,  while  he  remained  with 
the  poor  orphans,  in  whose  sullen  grief  he 
evidently  beheld  no  heart-yeaminss,  but  the 
contrary,  towards  their  new-found  sister,  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  for  the  present  to  re- 
move her  from  their  sight. 

Fanny,  whose  spirits  were  too  weak  to  bear 
the  scene  that  awaited  Emma,  had  remained 
with  Mrs.  Castleroain,  whom  lord  Clonawley 
had,  luckily  for  her,  not  wished  to  see;  and 
when  Emma  returned,  the  poor  girl,  who 
loved  her  tenderly,  flew  tp  her  arms  with 
every  sentiment  of  tenderness  towards  her  that 
Emma  could  desire ;  ;\nd  they  together  wept, 
though  with  different  feelings,  the  parent 
whom  they  had  lost. 

Lord  Clonawley  made  a  will  the  day  before 
he  died,  in  which  he  left  only  2000/.  each  to 
his  daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Harriet,  and  Fanny ; 
his  estates  of  course  coming  to  his  son,  who 
was,  as  my  readers  must  be  eensible  of,  the 
identical  little  boy,  the  only  child  by  his  first 
marriage,  whom  he  had  himself  introduced  to 
Agatha.  To  Emma,  designated  expressly  by 
the  name  of  Emma  Balfour,  his  sole  legiti- 
mate daughter  by  Agatha  Torrington,  his  bw- 
ful  wife,  he  gave  the  sum  of  10,000/. 

"  Did  you  talk  to  my  father  much  of  me  1" 
said  Emma  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  vio- 
lent emotion  which  she  felt,  on  hearing  the 
contents  of  the  will. 

"  I  did,"  he  replied,  "  and  spoke  of  you  as 
I  thought." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  Emma,  bursts 
ing  into  tears,  and  hastening  to  her  own  room, 
where  with  a  trembling  hand  she  penned  the 
following  letter : 

"  My  dear  sisters, 
"  Our  lost  father,  by  willing  to  me  so  dis- 
proportionate a  share  of  his  fortune,  relieved 
his  conscience  from  a  painful  burthen.  Now 
then  let  me  relieve  mine,  and  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  reliance  which,  I  evidently  see, 
lord  Clonawley  placed  on  my  justice  and  my 
afifection.  I  insist  on  sharing  equally  with 
you  the  fortune  He  has  bequeathed  to  me,  and 
I  conjure  you  to  accept  the  offer  as  a  proof  of 
the  affectionate  resard  of 

"Your  new-found  sister, 
"Emma  BALrouR." 

For  this  offer,  which  Balfour  allowed  them 
to  accept,  his  sisters  employed  him  to  express 
to  Emma  their  grateful  acknowledgments, 
promising  to  visit  her  at  the  White  Cottage 
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on  their  return  from  Ireland,  whither  they 
were  going,  with  their  brother,  to  follow  the 
corpse  of  their  father. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Emma  then  set  off  for 
the  White  Cottage,  and  Mr.  Efferton  and  St. 
Aubyn  soon  followed  them  to  Cumberland. 

On  their  road  thither,  as  St.  Aubyn  was 
talking  over  his  affairs,  and  telling  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  what  settlements  he  meant  to  make  on 
Emma,  the  latter  said,  • 

*'  As  I  find,  Henry,  that  you  are  now  a  much 
richer  man  than  I  am,  I  shall  trouble  you  to 
pay  me  the  little  debt  you  owe  me.'* 

*'  A  debt !  my  dear  sir,  I  was  not  conscious 
that  I  ever  owed  you  one." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  the  other,  "  never- 
theless you  do  owe  me  a  trifle." 

"  Name  the  sum,  that  I  may  repay  it,"  cried 
St.  Aubyn,  taking  out  his  purse. 

**  Pho !  not  a  hundred  purses  could  contain 
your  debt  to  me ;  you  owe  me  only  the  little 
sum  of  Jg80,000 !"  and  while  St.  Aubyn,  dumb 
with  amazement,  did  not  attempt  to  speak, 
Mr.  Egerton  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that 
hearing  the  St.  Aubyn  estate  was  again  to  be 
disposed  of,  he  had  purchased  it  for  that  mo- 
ney, meaning  to  restore  it,  either  during  bis 
lift^,  or  at  his  death,  to  its  original  inheritor. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  Emma,  there  was 
nothing  so  near  to  the  heart  of  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  recovery  of  his  paternal  estate ;  though  he 
had  never  nattered  himself  with  being  able  to 
effect  it.  His  delight  and  his  gratitude,  there- 
fore, were  in  proportion  to  this  desire. 

*'  Best  of  friends!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Nonsense!"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "not 
the  best  of  friends,  but  a  friend  f  one  who  has 
not  only  the  inclination  but  the  power  to  prove 
his  friendship  by  his  actions.  You  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  St.  Aubyn,  and  I  had  ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  had  you  been  me  and 
I  you,  you  would  have  done  the  same." 

"  Well,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  "  I  have  only  to 
hope  that  you  will  always  consider  St.  Aubyn 
as  your  own  residence,  and  make  Emma  and 
me  happy,  by  acceptinff  apartments  there." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  I  will  never 
be  more  than  your  guest,  and  my  little  cottage 
shall  still  be  my  all  of  mansion." 

At  length  the  time  fixed  on  for  the  union  of 
St.  Aubyn  and  Emma,  arrived ;  and  Balfour, 
now  lord  Clonawley,  accompanied  his  sisters, 
when  they  came  to  witness  it;  and  having 
convinced  himself  that  he  mistook  the  instinc- 
tive regard  of  a  brother  for  the  impulse  of 
passion,  he  lelt  no  emotions  but  those  of  pro- 

Cer  affection  for  the  betrothed  bride  of  St.  Au- 
yn;  and  now  he  no  longer  looked  upon  him 
as  a  rival,  his  heart,  which  was  really  virtuous, 
and  formed  to  love  virtue,  did  ample  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  new  relation. 

"  Every  wish  of  ray  heart  is  so  completely 
filled,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  Mr.  Egerton,  some 
months  after  his  marriage,  "  that  I  wish,  and 
60  does  Emma,  to  pass  life  between  St.  Aubyn 


and  the  Vale-House,  and  never,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time,  encounter  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  metropolis." 

"  I  should  approve  your  decision,"  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  "if  you  had  neither  talents,  vir- 
tues, nor  energy  enough  to  fit  you  for  some 
public  situation  of  life ;  but  when  I  consider 
what  you  are,  and  the  usefulness  that  you  are 
capable  of,  I  must  condemn,  as  inexcusable 
selfishness,  those  wishes  which  would  lead 
you  to  bury  yourself  in  retirement.  I  well 
know  that  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman 
are  many,  and  that  you  can  do  much  good  by 
fulfilling  those  duties ;  but  as  the  senate  is  the 
place  where  an  upright  and  independent  man 
can  render  the  greatest  service  to  his  country 
at  large,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  approved 
most  warmly  by  my  judgment,  that  you  should 
divide  your  time  between  the  metropolis  and 
your  estates,  and  exert  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons those  powers  of  mind,  and  that  rectitude 
of  feelinff  and  principle,  which  in  a  country 
life  could  only  be  exercised  in  duties  compara- 
tively of  slender  importance." 

St.  Aubyn,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  spent 
in  a  surrender  of  his  own  wishes  to  those  of 
others,  was  now  naturally  enough  inclined  to 
live,  during  his  succeeding  years,  for  his  own 
good  alone,  and  that  of  those  whom  he  loved 
best. 

But  at  length  Mr.  Egerton's  reasoning,  and 
Mrs.  Castleroain's  ambition,  urged  him  to  ac- 
cept a  seat  in  parliament ;  and  Emma's  first 
child  was  born  in  the  metropolis. 

Varley,  meanwhile,  returned  from  his  wan- 
derings, and  had  embarked  for  England  in  the 
same  boat  with  Mrs.  Felton,  who  remained  in 
France  long  after  our  travellers,  and  leflit  just 
after  she  had  heard  of  the  discovery  of  Emma's 
birth  from  Mrs. Fitz- Walter;  who  had  a  plea- 
sure in  adding  that  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  that 
discovery  was  owing,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
betrothed  lover  of  Emma.  It  was  with  great 
jdy,  therefore,  that,  when  she  recognized  Var- 
ley, and  asked  why  he  had  so  suddenly  dis- 
pleased his  friends,  and  left  Paris,  he  told  her 
he  could  not  account  for  their  behaviour,  ex- 
cept in  a  way  to  call  his  modesty  in  question ; 
insinuating,  very  adroitly,  that  Emma,  the  pure 
and  precise  Emma,  had  made  him  such  ad- 
vances as  had  alarmed  the  nrudence  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  the  jealousy  ot  Balfour.  And 
though  Mrs.  Felton  did  not  in  her  heart  be- 
lieve the  tale,  she  was  delighted  to  act  as  if 
she  did,  and  to  give  hints  of  the  sort  when  she 
arrived  in  England,  where  Varley  became  a 
constant  guest  at  her  parties ;  and  some  confi- 
dential few  he  amused  by  mimicking  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  diffnity,  Mr.  Egerton's  long  speeches, 
and  Emma^  girlish  vivacity,  which,  to  those 
who  did  not  know  them,  appeared  adrnirable 
likenesses.  But  it  was  at  length  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Felton,  by  a  male  friend,  that  the  youth 
who  thus  made  free  with  the  reputation  of  his 
former  acquaintance.  Miss  Castlemain,  might 
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be  as  free  with  his  present  one,  Mrs.  Felton ; 
and  hearing,  from  undoabted  aathority,  that 
he  had  boasted  of  favours  from  her  which  he 
never  received,  and  also  called  her,  when 
speakin?  of  her,  his  lovely  Lucy,  she  indig- 
nantly forbade  him  her  house;  and  as  the 
lady,  at  whose  house  Emma  first  saw  him  in 
town,  was  now  reconciled  to  her,  and  once 
more  become  her  intimate  friend,  she  also 
ceased  to  invite  him  to  her  conversation  par- 
ties out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Felton.  Thus  Var- 
ley  was  restored  to  his  original  obscurity,  and 
absence  from  those  fashionable  circles  in  which 
it  was  his  first  ambition  to  shine.  But  Mr. 
Egerton,  just  in  his  innrath,  did  not  suffer  the 
industrious  and  indigent  mother  to  suffer  for 
the  faults  of  her  son,  and  he  sent  her  occa- 
sionally very  handsome  presents  from  an  un- 
known hand. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn : 

However  averse  he  might  originally  bate 
been  to  a  residence  of  many  months  at  a  time 
in  the  metropolis,  he  could  not  help  feeling  his 
pride  and  tenderness  amply  gratified  while 
there,  by  the  flattering  attention  and  admira- 
tion which  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  excited;  for  it  was  such  as  could  not 
have  called  forth  one  angry  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing in  the  most  jealous  of  husbands,  or  most 
delicate  of  men,  and  was  not  only  a  tribute  to 
the  charms  of  her  mind  and  person,  but  to  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct  and  her  manners. 
Well  and  justly  indeed,  was  it  said  of  Em- 
ma, that  though  any  one  might  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  before  marriage,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  doing  so  aAer  it ;  the  highest 
eulogium  that  can  be  passed  on  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman. 

While  the  delighted  St.  Aubyn  seemed  to 
follow  his  graceful  wife,  wherever  she  moved, 
with  eyes  of  approving  fondness,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Walter  had  great  satisfaction  in  observing  to 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Felton,  with  whom  the 
St.  Aubyns  were  on  civil  though  distant  terms, 

**  Was  there  ever  such  a  doting  husband  as 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  1  I  am  sure  he  is  not  conscious 
there  is  another  woman  in  the  world  besides 
his  wife !  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
another  woman  in  it  worthy  of  such  a  man!'' 
and  Mrs.  Felton,  by  exclaiming, 

'*  Ridiculous !  absurd !"  her  only  answer  on 
these  occasions,  sufficiently  betrayed,  that  she 
felt  all  the  mortification  which  her  kind  friend 
meant  to  inflict. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  though  much  distressed  at 
a  separation  from  Emma,  had  wisdom  and  self- 
denial  enouf^h  to  refuse  to  accompany  her  to 
London.  For,  as  she  felt  the  most  certain 
conviction  that  Emma  was  worthy  of  implicit 
confidence,  she  thought  it  but  right  that  she 
should  mix  in  London  society  without  any 
other  guard  than  her  husband,  and  her  own 
prudence. 

Mr.  Egerton,  too,  now  he  had  reaped  the 
leward  of  his  own  paternal  care  of  her,  in  see- 
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ing  her  the  wife  of  St.  Aubyn,  felt  that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  forego  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits.  And  having  no  surviving 
relations,  or  even  friends,  who  required  his  so- 
ciety or  assistance,  he  resolved  to  pass  in 
Studious  retirement,  and  in  benevolent  exer- 
tions for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Cottage, 
those  hours  hitherto  passed  in  superintending 
and  accompanying  his  beloved  pupil.  But 
though  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  persisted 
to  remain  behind  in  the  still  shades  of  Cum- 
berland, it  was  always  with  affectionate  and 
almost  painful  impatience  that  they  awaited 
the  hour  that  should  restore  to  them  their  best 
treasures.  And  when  they  beheld  their  car- 
riages and  servants  winding  down  the  opposite 
mountain,  the  tear  of  ill-restrained  delight 
glistened  in  the  eye  of  both. 

**  See,"  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  when 
she  returned  from  the  metropolis  the  second 
time  after  her  residence  there ;  *'  see,  my  dear 
sir,  (giving  her  little  boy  into  his  arms,)  I 
have  brought  you  another  pupil ;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  dint  of  my  own  watchful  care,  your 
precepts,  and  his  father's  example,  he  will  be 
m  temper  and  disposition  all  that  he  ought  to 

*'  You  are  too  modest,"  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton as  he  kissed  the  babe,  and  returned  it  to 
its  mother;  *'you  omit  to  mention  the  proba- 
ble usefulness  of  your  own  example,  as  well  as 
watchfulness." 

**Mine!"  exclaimed  Emma;  '*mine!  Sure- 
ly you  must  forget  to  what  a  violent,  head- 
strong creature  you  are  talking." 

'* rardon  me,"  returned  he ;  "I  do  remem- 
ber you  were  once  what  you  describe;  but  I 
also  remember  how  readily  you  undertook  the 
diflScult  task  of  conquering  your  temper,  and 
how  admirably  you  succeeded  in  it.  Sweet- 
ness of  temper  is  oflen,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  result  of  a  happy  conformation  and 
perfect  health,  and  is  no  more  a  virtue  in  its 
possessor  than  beauty  of  person.  But  when 
a  sense  of  duty  leads  the  self-judged  slave  of 
an  unhappy  temper  to  conquer  that  irritability, 
then  is  good  temper  exalted  into  a  virtue;  and 
this  virtue  1  have  seen  so  oflen  exhibited  by 
you,  that  I  shall,  if  1  live  to  see  your  child  old 
enoush  to  understand  my  advice,  have  no 
scruple  in  holding  up  his  mother,  as  well  as 
his  rather,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated." 

''The  author  of  that  interesting  poem,  The 
Triumphs  of  Temper,"  observed  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, 'Ms  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Egerton,  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  good  temper,  for 
he  says ; 

'  Virtue's  an  inffot  of  Peruvian  gold ; 
Sense,  the  bright  ore  Potosi's  mines  unfold ; 
But  Temper's  image  must  their  use  create, 
And  give  these  precious  metals  sterling  weight.*  *' 

*•  I  thank  you,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Egei^ 
ton,  **  for  reminding  me  of  my  coincidence  in 
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opinion  with  the  author  of  that  poem ;  but  I 
should  wonder  if  any  one,  who  thinks  at  ail, 
were  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  sentiment. 
There  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  fine 
temper  is  not  of  use.  In  affliction  it  disposes 
the  sufferer  to  dwell  more  on  the  blessincs  it 
still  retains,  than  on  those  which  it  has  Tost, 
and  thereby  prepares  the  mind  for  the  influ- 
ence of  pious  resigrnation.  In  sickness  it  in- 
duces patience  and  quiet  endurance,  lest  com- 
plaint should  wound  the  feelings  of  affection- 
ate attendants ;  while  it  disposes  those  affec- 
tionate attendants  themselves  to  bear  with  the 
often  provoking  and  un|rrateful  petulance  of 
disease ;  for  though  religion  and  principle  may 
in  time  clear  away  every  obstacle  to  their  de- 
sirable ends,  the  way  to  them  is  made  easy 
and  quick  at  once  if  Temper  be  the  guide." 

^  But  surely,**  said  St.  Aubyn,  who  entered 
the  room  at  this  moment,  **  it  is  not  enough  to 
consider  what  temper  can  enable  us  to  do; 
one  should  reflect  how  many  things  without 
its  assistance  one  cannot  do.  Without  com- 
mand of  temper  no  one  can  be  sure  of  always 
speaking  truth;  for  many  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  utter,  while  under  the  dominion  of 
passion,  what  they  are  glad  to  disown  and  to 
explain  away  when  their  passion  is  over.*' 

**True,**  observed  Emma  laughing,  **as  for 
instance,  in  the  Commons  house  of  parliament, 
when  one  honourable  member  gets  up  and  begs 
to  know  whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  meant  really, 
hj  such  and  such  words,  what  such  and  such 
words  really  mean ;  on  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  appealed  to,  assures  the  honourable 
appellant,  that  by  such  and  such  words  be  did 
not  mean  what  such  and  such  words  really 
mean,  (to  translate  these  things  into  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,)  on  which  the  honourable  ap- 
pellant professes  himself  entirely  satisfied  that 
black  is  not  black  but  white,''* 

•'Fy,  Emma,  fy!"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
laughing,  **  this  is  more  severe  than  true ;  for, 
after  all,  these  explanations  are  understood  to 
be  only  modes  of  speech.** 

*'  So,  so,**  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  **  I  see  ycu 
have  acquired  an  esprit  du  corps,  Henry,  al- 
ready, and  do  not  like  to  have  your  respectable 
body  attacked  even  by  a  Joke.** 

"  I  have  surely  a  right,  sir,**  returned  St. 
Aubyn,  '*  to  insist  on  £mma*s  extending  her 
remark  to  the  Lords,  and  owning  that  respect- 
able body  to  be  as  liable  as  our  own  to  these 
falcons  de  parler,  which  she  chooses  to  call 
falsehoods." 

**0h!  by  all  means,**  answered  Emma, 
**and  I  dare  say  similar  scenes  occur  among 
them  as  frequently  as  amongst  you;  for  no 
doubt  there  is  nothing  so  like  a  commoner  in 
a  passion  as  a  lord  in  one ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
add  to  the  list  of  what  one  cannot  do  without 
command  of  temper,  that  one  cannot  be  al- 
ways well-bred  without  such  self^sommand ; 


for  both  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  when 
angry,  say  and  do  what,  for  the  time  being, 
makes  them  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.** 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think  also,**  resumed  St. 
Aubyn,  **  that  one  cannot  hve  perfectly  with- 
out temper.  We  of\en  hear  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  like  hatred  as  love;  and  that  lovers 
have  a  great  delight  in  tormenting  each  other. 
Now,  though  I  admit  that  love,  and  lovers  as 
we  see  them  every  day,  exemplify  the  truth 
of  tliese  observations,  still  1  am  convinced, 
that  were  the  cultivation  of  good  temper  as 
universal  as  it  ought  to  be,  these  fine  defini- 
tions of  love,  and  these  descriptions  of  lovers, 
would  be  known  no  more.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  habits  of  temper  and  feeling  are  formed  in 
childhood,  and  long  before  the  passion  of  love 
can  be  felt ;  consequently,  however  powerful 
love  may  be,  temper  being  still  more  so,  it 
gives  its  oum  obliquity  to  the  tender  passion 
as  it  is  called.  And  when  love  resembles  hate, 
and  lovers  take  delight  in  tormenting  each 
other,  such  horrors  are  to  be  explained  thus; 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  temper  has  more 
sway  over  the  individual  so  erring  than  real 
affection;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  lover 
who  torments  and  tyrannizes  over  his  mistress, 
or  the  mistress  who  torments  and  tyrannizes 
over  her  lover,  would,  if  they  could  and  dared, 
torment  and  tyrannize  over  the  rest  of  their 
species ;  and  that  they  take  this  liberty  chiefly 
with  one  alone,  because  they  believe  that,  as 
the  tormented  being  loves  them,  thev  can  give 
way  to  their  temper  with  impui^ty.'* 

'«Well,  Mr.  Su  Aubyn,*^  replied  Emma, 
<*  you  are  sure  of  my  assent  to  this  doctrine ; 
for,  as  I  can  safely  declare  that  you  never  yet 
thought  proper  to  torture  me  in  order  to  con- 
vince roe  of^  your  love,— if  I  did  not  believe 
in  its  truth,  I  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection,  and  that  would  be  rather  disagree- 
able.** 

**  I  agree  entirely,  and  without  such  an  in- 
ducement,** said  Mr.  Egerton,  **  in  all  that 
Henry  has  advanced.** 

**  But  who  can  be  always  on  their  guard  1** 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  *' Occasional  irrita- 
bility of  nerves,  or  secret  anxiety,  may  some- 
times overset  the  finest  temper.** 

"True,**  replied  St.  Aubyn;  "and  after  all, 
we  must  denominate  as  fine-tempered,  not  those 
who  are  never  out  of  humour,  for  where  are 
they  to  be  found!  but  those  who  are  most 
rarely  thrown  off  their  guard.** 

"  I  think,**  said  Emma,  "  that  Temper,  like 
other  great  potentates,  has  her  levees  and  her 
gala  days.  I  know,  sir,  (addressing  Mr. 
Egerton,)  that  you  consider  a  revolution  as  a 
time  when  Temper  is  seated  on  her  throne  of 
state,  with  all  her  ugly  ministers  around  her. 
And  what  think  you,  sir,  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion 1  That  surely  is  one  of  her  gala  times ; 
but  then  she  wears  ribands,  and  goes  about 
with  flags  and  music,  and  looks  so  pretty  and 
so  animated,  and  so  like   something  very 
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channing,  that  we  forget  what  her  real  nature 
ia." 

'*!  am  glad,*'  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  **to 
find  that  you  are  so  conscious  of  the  influence 
of  Temper  at  elections,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
this  knowledge  will  enable  you,  should  your 
husband  ever  be  opposed,  to  keep  a  guard  over 
your  temper;  for  those  only  are  safe  from 
mlllng  who  are  conscious  of  their  danger." 

**  And  that  danger  lies  more  in  trifles  than 
prreat  events,**  returned  Emma.  '*  I  have  often 
heard  the  trials  of  Serena  blamed  as  being  too 
trivial;  but  I  have  considered  the  critics  on 
this  occasion,  as  no  attentive  observers  of  hu- 
man nature  and  life;  for  it  is  very  certain 
that  trifles  initate  the  temper  more  than  things 
of  importance;  and  that  great  trials  call  for 
that  higher  order  of  exertion  and  virtue  known 
by  the  name  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  But 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  support  loss  of  re- 
lations and  fortune  with  dignified  calmness, 
might  very  likely  give  way  to  impatience  and 
angry  fretful  ness  at  the  carelessness  of  a  ser- 
Tant,  a  peevish  contradiction  from  a  relation, 
or  a  spiteful  remark  from  a  companion.** 


"True,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  *•  and  I  feel 
very  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
thus  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  well-governed  temper,  as  this  impression 
will  constantly  influence  you  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  children.  To  borrow  the  words 
of  a  great  man, 

"T  is  not  m  mortals  to  command  success.' 
But  you  '11  do  more,  my  Emma,  you  '11  deserve 
iU  Events  over  which  we  have  no  power 
often  cloud  the  prospects  of  us  all,  and  change 
our  joy  to  sorrow.  But  parents,  in  giving  their 
children  good  habits,  bestow  on  them  the  best 
chance  of  virtuous  prosperity ;  and  good  habits 
are  gifts  which  it  is  chiefly  in  a  mother's 
power  to  bestow,  and  what  her  ofispring  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of^childhood,  since  thai  is  the 
time  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  Temper; 
for,  considering  happineu  as  the  goal  in  view, 
VIRTUE  and  talent  are  two  Arabian  coureere, 
which,  however  fleet  and  powerful,  would 
never  reach  the  desired  and  destined  point 
unless  managed  and  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Temper." 
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.  Yotr  command,  and  I  obey :  still,  so  con- 
scious am  I  of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  especially  of  my  own,  that  I  am 
doubtful  whether  I  am  not  following  the  dic- 
tates of  self-love,  when  I  seem  to  be  actuated 
by  friendship  only;  as  you  have  repeated- 
ly assured  me,  that  the  story  of  my  life  will 
not  alone  amtiM  and  interest  you,  but  also  hold 
up  to  an  injudicious  and  suffering  friend  of 
yours,  a  salutary  example  of  the  patient  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wife*a  duty. 

There  is  something  very  gratifying  to  one's 
self-love,  in  being  held  up  as  an  example :  but 
rtmember^  I  beg,  that  while  to  oblige  you  1 
draw  the  veil  from  past  occurrences,  and  live 
over  again  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life,  I 
think  myself  more  a  warning  than  an  example ; 
and  that,  if  I  exhibit  In  any  degree,  that  difii- 
cnltand  sometimes  painful  task  —  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wife's  duty — ^I  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit the  rash  and  dangerous  fervour  of  a 
W6mafC$  Love. 

I  must  begin  my  narrative,  by  a  short  ac- 
count of  my  progenitors. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mt  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  were  brothere,  and  the  younger 
sons  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and 
large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
some  of  whose  paternal  ancestoro  were  amongst 
the  firat  settlers  in  America.  Disappointments, 
of  which  I  never  heard  the  detail,  and  dislike 
of  their  paternal  home,  determined  these  young 
men  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  embark 
for  the  new  world,  where  the  family  had  still 
some  land  remaining,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  they  determined  to  spend  a  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  left  them  by  a  rela- 
tion. They  carried  out  with  them,  besides 
money,  enterprise^  industry^  integrity^  and 
talents,  Afier  they  had  been  settlmi  in  Long 
Island  three  yeare,  they  found  themselves  rich 
enough  to  many ;  and  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  an  opulent  American  farmer  became  their 
wives. 

My  grandfather  had  only  one  child — a  son; 
but  his  brother  had  a  large  family,  of  whom, 
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however,  one  only  Burvived  —  a  son  also. 
These  two  cousins  were  brought  up  together, 
and  were  as  much  attached  to  each  other  as  if 
they  had  been  brothers. 

Never,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  there  a 
scene  of  greater  domestic  happiness,  than  my 
grandfather's  house  exhibited,  till  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  beloved  wife.  He  did  not 
long  survive  her;  and  my  nncle  soon  after- 
wards lost  her  equally-beloved  sister,  whose 
health  had  been  destroyed,  first  by  the  fatigue 
of  attendance  on  her  sick  children,  and  then 
by  grief  for  their  loss. 

George  Pendarves,  the  sad  survivor  of  so 
many  dear  ones,  now  lost  his  spirits — lost  that 
energy  which  had  so  much  distinguished  him 
before ;  and  he  soon  sunk  under  the  cessation 
of  thoQi  habits  of  exertion  and  temperance, 
which  he  had  once  practised,  and,  after  two  or 
three  years  of  protracted  suffering,  died.  Thus 
the  two  youthful  cousins  found  themselves 
both  orphans  before  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty. 

They  had  not  inherited  their  parents*  dislike 
of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  when  their  fa- 
thers imparted  to  them  the  learning  and  the 
elegant  arts  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
university,  and  in  the  society  of  England,  they 
were  impressed  with  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  sources  whence  such  precious  stores 
were  derived,  and  resolved  to  enter  themselves 
at  an  English  collej^e. 

'  Accordingly,  having  put  a  confidential  asent 
into  their  farms,  they  set  sail  for  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  and  arrived  at  Pbndarvcs  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  their  eldest  paternal  uncle, 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

At  this  time,  my  mother  and  Lady  Helen 
Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Seymour,  were 
both  on  a  visit  there.  The  young  Americans 
had  now  been  some  months  expected,  and  their 
relations  had  long  been  amusing  themselves 
with  conjecturing  what  these  savages  (as  they 
fancied  them)  would  be  like ;  while  they  anti- 
cipated much  pleasure  from  beholding  their 
surprise  at  manners,  scenes,  and  accommoda- 
tions, so  different  from  their  own.  Nor  was 
my  mother,  though  she  was  their  relation,  and 
herself  a  Pendarves,  less  forward  than  her 
friend  Lady  Helen  to  hold  up  these  strangers 
in  a  ridiculous  view  to  her  imagination,  and  to 
express  an  unbenevolent  eagerness  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Yankeu* 

At  length,  they  came;  and  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Pendarves,  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  wife.  The  dance 
was  begun  before  they  arrived ;  and  their  uncle 
was  called  out  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 
He  went  with  a  heart  warmed  with  fraternal 
affection,  and  yearning  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  his  regretted  brothers:  but  the  emotion 
became  overpowering  when  he  beheld  them ; 
for  those  well-remembered  brothers  seemed  to 
stand  before  him  in  improved    loAiness  of 


stature,  dignity  of  person,  and  beauty  of  fea- 
ture. From  their  mothers,  they  had  inherited 
that  loveliness  and  symmetry,  which  so  pecu- 
liarly disttnguish  American  women;  and  in 
stature  they  towered  even  above  their  father's 
femily. 

The  young  men,  at  the  same  time,  were  con- 
siderably affected  at  sight  of  Mr.  Pendarves, 
as  he  reminded  them  strongly  of  their  parents. 
While  these  endearing  recollections  were  up- 
permost in  their  minds,  Mr.  Pendarves  at  firat 
wholly  forgot  how  different  his  nephews  were 
from  the  pictures  his  laughter-loving  family 
had  delighted  to  draw  of  them.  But  when  he 
did  recollect  it,  he  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  sur- 
prise which  their  appearance  would  occasion. 

Their  dress,  as  well  as  thdr  manners,  be- 
spoke them  perfect  gentlemen ;  but  their  hair 
was  not  yet  spoiled  by  compliance  with  the 
fashion  of  England  at  that  period  ;  for  it  curled, 
uncontaminated  by  powder,  in  glossy  clustering 
ringlets  on  their  open  brows. 

Such  were  the  young  men  who  new  followed 
Mr.  Pendarves  to  the  apartment  in  which  bis 
lady  received  her  guests. 

"Dear  roe!  how  surprising!**  cried  that 
lady,  who  was  very  pretty,  very  volatile,  and 
very  apt  to  think  aloud.  "  Are  these  the  Yan- 
kees 1  Why,  I  protest  they  look  more  like 
Christians  than  savages,  and  are  like  other 
people,  except  that  they  are  much  handsomer 
than  other  people." 

This  last  part  of  her  speech  made  some 
amends  for  the  first  part;  but  had  she  been  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  Mrs.  Pendarves  would  have 
uttered  it;  and  the  glow  of  indignation  on 
their  cheek  was  succeeded  by  that  of  gratified 
vanity,  for  their  hostess  added  to  her  compli- 
ment, by  asking  Mr.  Pendarves  if  be  was  not 
quite  proud  of  his  nephews. 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  declaring  him- 
self impatient  to  show  them  to  the  assembled 
family.  It  was  therefore  with  cheeks  dyed 
with  becoming  blushes,  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  delight  at  the  flattering  welcome  whicn 
they  had  received,  that  they  followed  their 
uncle  to  the  ball-room,  but  at  his  desire  they 
stopped  within  the  folding-doors,  whence  they 
surveyed  the  say  groups  before  them.  Mr. 
Pendarves  made  his  way  amongst  the  dancers, 
and  accosting  his  guest.  Lady  Helen  Seymour, 
and  Julia  Pendarves,  his  niece,  told  them  they 
must  leave  the  dance  a  little  while,  for  he  must 
present  to  them  the  Yankuiy  who  were  just 
arrived. 

"  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  have  been  down 
the  dance,*'  they  both  exclaimed.  •*  But  how 
unfortunate  they  should  come  to-night!  for 
what  can  we  do  with  them  in  a  fine  party  like 
thisi  because,**  said  Julia,  "though  they 
may  do  to  laugh  at  in  our  own  family  circle, 
one  should  not  like  to  see  one*s  relations  sup- 
plysubjects  for  laughter  to  other  people.** 

The  dance  was  now  beginning,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
darves, smiling  sarcastically  as  he  listened  to 
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niece,  allowed  her  to  dance  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  secretly  reeoWing  that  she  should  now  ask 
him  for  that  introduction  which  she  had  thus 
delayed ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  amused  him^ 
self  with  watching  for  the  first  moment  when 
Lady  Helen  and  Julia  should  discoverthe  two 
strangers,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  fail  to 
do,  as  the  dance  down  which  they  were  now 
going,  fronted  the  folding-doors. 

Mr.  Pendarves  did  not  watch  long  in  vain; 
Lady  Helen  and  her  companion  saw  them  at 
the  same  instant,  and  were  so  struck  with  their 
appearance,  that  they  were  out  in  the  figure, 
and  wondered  to  their  partners,  who  Uiose 
strangers  could  be. 

**  1  cannot  think,*'  replied  one  of  the  gentle- 
men ;  **  but  they  look  like  brothers,  and  are  the 
finest  and  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw." 

Julia  whispered  Ladv  Helen,  *'  Is  it  possi- 
ble these  can  be  vour  Yankee  cousins!  If  so, 
1  am  so  ashamed." 

**  And  so  am  I ;  and  do  look  at  my  uncle,  he 
is  laughing  at  us." 

'*  Oh,  it  must  be  they,  I  am  so  shocked  !" 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance, 
they  vainly  looked  towards  Mr.  Pendarves; 
he  cruelly  kept  aloof.  The  strangers  turned, 
however,  eagerly  round  at  hearing  some  one 
behind  them  address  another  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Pendarves. 

Their  glowing  cheeks,  their  animated  looks, 
were  not  lost  on  their  equally  conscious  ob- 
servers, and  Mr.  Pendarves  now  good-naturedly 
came  forward  to  put  a  stop  to  this  embarrassing 
dumb  show,  by  presenting  the  cousins  to  each 
other,  and  then  introducing  them  to  Lady 
Helen. 

You  remember  my  mother,  and  you  have 
seen  a  picture  of  Lady  Helen ;  you  will  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sudden  admiration 
which  Lady  Helen  felt  that  evening  for  George 
Pendarves,  and  mv  mother  for  Charles,  was 
as  warmly  returned.  It  even  seemed  that  their 
attachment  foreran  that  of  their  lovers,  for  the 
cousins  went  to  college  without  disclosing  their 
love.  On  their  return,  however,  finding  the 
dangerous  objects  whom  they  meant  to  avoid 
still  at  Pendarves,  they  ventured  to  make  their 
proposals ;  and  unsanctioned  by  parental  an- 
thority.  Lady  Helen  and  my  mother  accepted 
the  vows  of  their  lovers,  andf  pledged  theirs  in 
return. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  consequent  misery 
which  they  underwent,  and  simply  state  that 
the  two  friends  were  at  last  so  humed  away  by 
their  romantic  affection,  that  they  allowed  the 
cousins  to  carry  them  to  Gretna  Green ;  and 
that  afler  the  ceremony  they  embarked  from 
the  nearest  Scotch  port  for  America. 

At  first  Lady  Helen  was  too  happy  in  the 
new  ties  which  she  had  formed,  to  feel  much 
sorrow  or  much  compunction  when  she  re- 
membered those  which  she  had  broken.  But 
when  she  became  a  parent  herself,  and  learnt 
the  feelings  of  a  mother,  she  thought  with 


agonizing  regret  on  the  pains  which  she  had 
inflicted  on  her  own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
awakened  remorse,  she  supplicated  to  be  for- 
given. The  answer  to  this  letter  was  sealed 
with  black,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  her  father ! 
It  was  as  follows : 

'*  Your  mother  is  dead,  and  it  was  your  dis- 
obedience which  killed  her.  Expect,  therefore, 
no  forgiveness  from  me.       %      Sxtmour." 

A  fever  of  the  brain  was  the  conseouence  of 
this  terrible  stroke,  and  her  life  was  despaired 
of.  In  the  agonies  therefore  of  anxious  affec- 
tion, George  Pendarves  wrote  to  Lord  Sey- 
mour, retoning  on  him  his  own  blow,  for  he 
told  him  that  his  letter  had  killed  Lady  Helen, 

The  wretched  husband  inflicted  as  much 
pain  as  he  intended ;  for  Lady  Helen,  however 
faulty,  was  Lord  Seymour's  faoourite  child — 
his  only  daughter ;  and  the  next  letters  from 
America  were  expected  with  trembling  anxiety. 
The  information,  therefore,  that  Lady  Helen 
was  better,  was  received  with  gratitude,  though 
it  did  not  procure  an  offer  of  forgiveness. 

My  mother,  though  not  quite  such  a  culprit 
as  Lady  Helen,  because  she  was  one  of  many 
daughters,  lefY  an  aged  grandmother  and  an 
affectionate  uncle  with  whom  she  lived  ;  but 
the  former  pronounced  her  forgiveness  before 
she  breathed  her  last,  and  suffered  the  will  to 
remain  in  force  in  which  he  had  leA  her  a 
handsome  leg^acy.  Nor  was  her  uncle  himself 
slow  to  pronounce  her  pardon.  She  therefore 
had  no  drawbacks  on  her  felicity  but  the  si^ht 
of  Lady  Helen's  constant  dejection,  which 
was  so  great  that  my  father  thought  it  right  to 
make  an  effort  to  procure  her  the  comfort  of 
Lord  Seymour's  pardon. 

The  troubles  in  America  were  now  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  for  it  was  the  year  1772; 
and  the  joy  of  my  birth  was  considerably 
damped  to  my  affectionate  parents  by  the  in- 
creasing agitation  of  the  country.  But  George 
Pendarves  was  too  miserable  and  too  indignant 
to  write  himself;  he  therefore  gladly  deputed 
my  father  to  write  for  him.  "While  they  were 
impatiently  awaiting  the  reply,  they  both 
busied  themselves  in  politics,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  domestic  uneasiness;  and  though 
undetermined  which  side  to  take,  they  were 
considerably  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  mother  country,  when  Lord  Seymour's 
answer  arrived,  in  which  he  offered  Lady  He- 
len and  her  husband  his  entire  forgiveness,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  took  part  against  the 
rebels,  as  he  called  them,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  English  army,  which  would 
soon  be  joined  by  his  son.  Colonel  Seymour. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  at  this  trying 
moment  was  the  goyeming  motive  of  (reorge 
Pendarves, — whether  it  was  chiefly  political 
conviction,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  in- 
sensibly by  the  wish  of  conciliating  his  father- 
in-law,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  mind  of 
the  womaB  whom  he  adored ;  but  certain  it  is 
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that  this  letter  hastened  his  decision,  and  that 
my  father,  who  loved  him  as  a  brother,  coin- 
cided with  him  in  that  decision,  and  resolved 
to  share  his  destiny. 

Accordingly,  both  the  cousins  accepted  com' 
missions  in  the  British  army;  and  when 
Colonel  Seymour  met  his  brother-in-law  at 
head-quarters,  he  presented  to  him  a  letter 
from  his  father,  containing  a  fervent  blessing 
for  Lady  Helen  and  himself. 

The  husband  and  the  brother  soon  afler  ob- 
tained permisf>ion  to  visit  the  one  his  wife,  and 
the  other  his  sister ;  and  something  resembling 
peace  of  mind,  on  one  subject  at  least,  return- 
ed to  the  patient  Lady  Helen,  while  with  a 
mother*s  pride  she  put  into  the  arms. of  her 
brother  her  only  child,  Seymour  Pendarves,  to 
whom,  unpermitted,  she  had  given  the  name 
of  her  family,  and  who  was  then  seven  years 
old.  But  now  a  new  source  of  anxiety  was 
opened  upon  her.  Her  liusband  was  become 
a  soldier,  and  she  had  to  fear  for  his  life;  nor 
was  she  in  a  state  to  follow  him  to  battle,  as 
she  would  otherwise  have  done,  because  she 
had  lately  been  confined  with  a  dead  child. 
My  mother  was  in  this  respect  more  fortunate ; 
for  she  was  able  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  she  persisted  to  do  so, 
though  both  my  father  and  his  cousin  earnest- 
ly wished  her  to  stay  with  Lady  Helen  and 
myself,  I  being  at  that  period  only  two  years 
old. 

But  my  mother  had  set  up  her  husband  as 
the  only  idol  whom  she  was  called  upon  to 
worship,  and  before  that  idol  she  bowea  down 
in  singleness  of  adoration;  nor  could  the  in- 
convenience to  which  her  resolution  exposed 
him  at  all  shake  her  constancy.  She  was 
equally  insensible  also  to  the  anxiety  which 
her  leaving  Lady  Helen  at  such  a  time  occa- 
sioned, both  to  the  husband  and  the  brother  of 
that  amiable  being. 

The  reply  of,  *^  It  is  my  duty  to  accompany 
my  husband  as  long  as  I  can,**  silenced  all 
objections  from  others,  and  all  the  whisperings 
of  her  own  affectionate  heart;  and  stie  tore 
herself  away,  though  not  without  considerable 
pain,  from  the  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  com- 
mitted me  to  her  maternal  care. 

Dreadful  was  the  moment  of  separation  be- 
tween Lady  Helen  and  her  husband  :  but  the 
iformer  bore  it  better  than  the  latter;  for,  as  her 
.mind  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  had 
deserved  her  afflictions,  she  believed  that  by 
potient  submission  to  the  divine  will,  she  could 
alone  show  her  sense  of  the  error  which  she 
iiad  committed.  Yet,  independently  of  the 
violence  thus  done  to  the  enjoyment  of  affec- 
tions, it  was  impossible  for  a  feeling  heart  and 
a  reflective  mind  to  contemplate  that  awful 
moment  without  agony  —  that  moment,  when 
brother  wasr  about  to  arm  against  brother — 
when  men  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
'hitherto  considering  themselves  as  subjects  of 
4the  aame  king,  were  marching  in  dread  array 


against  each  other,  and  breathing  the  vows  of 
vengeance  against  those  endeared  to  them  per- 
haps by  habits  of  social  intercourse  and  the 
interchange  of  good  offices.  Such  was  the 
scene  now  exhibited  at  Lexington,  in  the  April 
of  1775 ;  for  there  the  Jint  blood  was  spilt  in 
the  American  contest. 

In  that  hour  of  deadly  strife,  my  mother's 
trial  was  not  equal  to  Lady  Helenas ;  for  she 
could  linger  around  the  fatal  field,  she  could 
ask  questions  of  stragglers  from  the  army,  and 
her  daily  suspense  would  end  with  every  day ; 
while  other  anxious  wives  around  her,  by 
sharing,  soothed  her  uneasiness.  But  Lady 
Helen  was  in  a  sick  chamber,  surrounded  by 
servants  and  by  objects  of  interest  which  only 
served  to  heighten  her  distress;  for,  as  she 
gazed  upon  her  son  and  her  charge,  she  knew 
not  but  that  she  was  gazing  at  that  moment 
upon  fatherless  orphans,  'fhere  is  certainly 
no  comparison  in  stren^h  between  the  uneasi- 
ness which  can  vent  itself  in  exertion^  and 
that  which  is  obliged  by  circumstances  to  re- 
main in  inaeiioru 

But  not  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  the 
heart  of  Lady  Helen  doomed  to  bleed.  Her 
husband  escaped  unwounded,  and  once  more 
he  returned  to  her  and  to  his  children.  The 
interview  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was  a  source 
of  comfort  to  Lady  Helen,  which  ended  but 
with  her  life.  His  looks  —  his  words  of  love 
during  that  meeting,  were  treasured  up  with 
even  a  miser's  care;  for,  afler  their  parting 
embrace — afler  that  happy  interview,  they 
never  met  more, 

George  Pendarves  fell  in  the  next  decisive 
battle,  which  was  fought  near  his  residence. 
By  desire  of  his  afflicted  brother,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
near  to  that  of  the  unconscious  widow.  The 
bearers  mistook  their  orders,  and  conveyed  it 
home.  Lady  Helen,  who  was  at  that  moment 
teaching  me  my  letters,  afler  having  set  Sey- 
mour his  lesson,  broke  off  to  listen  to  an  un- 
usual noise  of  feet  in  the  hall ;  then  gently 
opening  the  door,  she  leaned  over  the  oalus- 
ter  to  discover  the  cause.  Young  as  I  was, 
never  can  I  forget  the  shriek  she  uttered,  which 
told  she  had  discovered  it!  while,  wildly 
rushing  down  stairs,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  bloody  corse.  We,  echoing  her  cry,  fol- 
lowed her  in  helpless  terror;  but  fear  and 
horror  were  my  only  feelings.  Poor  Seymour, 
on  the  contrary,  was  old  enough  to  take  in  the 
extent  of  the  misery,  and  I  yet  hear  his  fond 
and  fruitless  exclamations  of  **  Papa !  dear 
papa !"  and  his  vain,  but  still  repeated  sup- 
plication, that  be  would  open  his  eyes  and 
speak  to  him. 

Lady  Helen  now  neither  screamed,  nor 
spoke,  nor  wept;  but  she  sat  in  the  silent  death 
lotion  of  her  soul  on  the  couch  by  the  body  of 
Pendarves,  with  eyes  as  fixed  and  even  as 
rayless  as  his.  There  wsa  a  something  in 
this  still  grief  which  seemed  to  awe  the  by- 
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standers  into  still  nest  also.  No  hand  was 
lifted  to  remove  her  from  the  bodv^  nor  the 
body  from  her*  The  only  sounds  of  life  were 
the  foba  of  Seymour ;  for  my  cries  had  been 
checked  by  alarm  and  the  groans  of  the  com- 
passionate witnesses,  or  the  grief  of  the  ser- 
vants. But  this  state  of  feeling  could  not  las^ 
long,  and  I  remember  that  Seymour  destroyed 
it ;  for,  looking  terrified  by  his  mother's  chang- 
ed countenance,  he  threw  his  arms  passionate- 
ly around  her,  conjuring  her  not  to  look  so 
terribly,  but  to  take  him  on  her  lap,  and  speak 
to  him.  The  attendants  now  came  up  to  take 
her  away;  but  she  resisted  all  their  efforts 
with  the  violence  of  frenzy,  till  she  sank  ex- 
hausted into  their  arms,  and  could  Nresist  no 
longer.  The  month  that  ensued  was  a  blank 
in  the  existence  of  Lady  Helen :  that  pressure 
on  the  brain  from  which  she  had  suffered  so 
much  before  retomed,  and  delirium,  ending  in 
insensibility,  ensued.  When  consciousness 
was  restored,  her  feelinss  of  humble  piety  and 
deep  contrition  retomed  with  it,  and  kissing 
the  rod  which  had  chastised  her,  she  resolved 
for  our  sakes  to  struggle  with  her  grief,  and 
enter  again  upon  a  life  of  usefulness. 

My  rather  meanwhile  fought,  and  my  mo- 
ther followed  his  fortunes.  Once  he  was 
brought  wounded  to  his  tent,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  nurse  him  till  he  recoyered.  After 
that,  she  had  to  cross  the  country,  and  endure 
incredible  hardships ;  but  her  husband  liyed, 
and  hardships  seemed  nothing  to  her. 

During  this  time;:— a  period  of  two  years— I 
haye  heard  Seymour  Pendanres  say,  that  he 
dreaded  his  mother's  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  army,  because  it  made  her  so  wretched. 
He  used  to  call  my  father  and  mother  uncle 
and  aunt;  and  when,  in  seeing:  her  affliction, 
he  asked  her  whether  uncle  Pendarves  was 
shot,  or  aunt  Pendarves  ill,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  reply,  *' No —-they  are  indeed  suf- 
ferers, but  have  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  for 
he  liveM,  they  are  together^  and  sub  is  HAPpy  !'* 

In  the  October  of  1T77,  the  British  army, 
commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  under  whom 
my  father  now  served,  and  held  a  major's 
commission,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms  at  Saratoga — yet  not  before  my  father 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  taken  pri- 
soner. This  was  a  new  trial  to  my  mother's 
constancy;  but  her  courage  and  her  perseve- 
rance seemed  to  increase  with  the  necessity 
for  them;  and  had  she  wanted  any  other 
incitement  to  fortitude  than  her  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  her  sense  of  duty,  she  would  have 
found  it  in  the  splendid  example  of  Lady 
Harriet  Ackland,  whose  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, in  the  performance  of  a  wife's  extremest 
duty,  will  ever  form  a  brilliant  page  in  the 
annals  of  English  history. 

Some  of  the  dangers  and  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  Lady  Harriet,  had  been  endured  by 
my  mother,  but  had  ended  in  her  being  allow- 
ed to  share  the  prison  of  my  father ;  when,  on 


the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne's  army, 
the  officers  were  allowed  to  return  on  their 
parole  to  England. 

My  father,  therefore,  was  glad  to  hasten  to 
that  spot  from  choice,  to  which  he  might  be  ulti- 
mately driven  by  necessity ;  and  my  mother, 
who  never  liked  America,  was  rejoiced  to  return 
to  the  dear  land  of  her  birth.  Lady  Helen, 
meanwhile,  had  undergone  another  sorrow ;  but 
one  which,  during  its  progress,  had  given  a 
new  interest  to  life.  Her  brother.  Colonel  Sey- 
mour, had  been  desperately  wounded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1777,  and  had  been 
conyeyed  in  a  litter  to  the  house  of  his  widow- 
ed sister. 

Had  the  wounds  of  Lady  Helen's  heart 
oyer  been  entirely  closed,  this  circumstance 
would  have  opened  them  afresh.  **  So,"  she 
was  heard  to  say,  **  would  I  have  nursed  and 
watched  over  my  husband,  and  tried  to  restore 
him  to  life ;  but  to  go  a/  once — ^no  warning'-^ 
no  preparation f  But  God's  will  be  done!" 
andf  then  she  used  to  resume  her  quiet  seat 
by  the  bedside  of  her  brother;  whom,  how- 
ever, neither  skill  nor  tenderness  could  restore. 
He  died  in  her  arms,  blessing  her  with  his 
last  breath. 

Colonel  Seymour  was  only  a  younger  bro- 
ther; but  having  married  an  heiress,  who  died 
soon  afier,  leaving  no  child,  and  bequeathing 
him  in  fee  her  large  fortune,  he  was  a  rich 
man.  This  fortune,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
hold  his  pen,  he  bequeathed  equally  between 
his  sister.  Lady  Helen,  and  her  son,  desiring 
also  that  his  remains  might  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  his 
wife. 

I  was  fiye  years  old,  when  my  father  and 
mother  returned  to  us,  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
parture to  England,  and  to  preyail  on  Lady 
Helen  to  accompany  them;  and  I  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  my  feelings  at  that  moment 
—or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  my  first  seeing 
them ;  for  Seymour  and  I  were  both  in  b^ 
when  they  anived.  1  have  heard  since,  that 
my  father's  resemblance  to  his  brother  awoke 
in  Lady  Helen  remembrance  even  to  agony, 
and  that  he  was  not  much  less  affected.  I 
also  heard  that  my  mother  soon  hastened  to 
gaze  upon  her  sleeping  child,  and  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  being  a  parent,  after  haying  neen 
so  long  engrossed  by  the  duty  of  a  wm ;  for, 
though  she  had  been  confined  once  during  her 
perils,  her  confinement  had  not  added  to  her 
family. 

The  next  morning,  I  remember  to  haye  felt 
a  joy — I  could  not  tell  why—- at  hearing  that 
my  father  and  mother  were  come,  and  that  I 
was  both  pleased  and  pained  when  Seymour 
ran  into  the  nursery,  screaming  out,  **0h, 
EHlen !  my  uncle  and  aunt  are  come,  and  I 
haye  seen  them ;  but  they  are  yery  ill-looking, 
poor  souls!  and  my  uncle  is  so  lame !" 

**  Ill-looking,  and  my  papa  lame!"  thought 
I.    It  was  with  difficulty  toe  nurse  could  pre- 
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▼ail  on  me  to  obey  the  suminons ;  and  I  be- 
haved 80  ill  when  I  got  to  their  bedside,  that 
they  were  glad  to  send  me  awa^.  It  was  im- 
possible that  I  could  know  either  of  them, 
they  were  raalW  9o  pale  and  haggard  through 
fatigue  and  suffering;  and  I  shrunk  frightened 
and  averse  from  their  embraces. 

True,  the  name  of  mother  was  associated  in 
my  mind  with  all  that  I  best  loved,  for  by  that 
name  I  called  Lady  Helen.  But  why  did  I 
so  t  Because  she  had  been  to  me  the  tender- 
est  of  guardians,  and  had  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  my  real  parent  had  been  forced  to  re- 
sign. On  returning  to  the  nursery,  I  found 
Lady  Helen,  to  whom  I  clung  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  satisfied  thai  ihe  was  my  oton  dear 
fnamma. 

But  when  my  father  and  mother  were  seated 
at  the  breakfast^table,  and  gave  roe  some  of 
the  nice  things  set  before  them,  I  became  less 
averse  to  their  caresses,  and  before  the  day 
was  over,  I  consented  to  have  one  papa  and 
two  mammas,  while  Seymour  assured  roe  be 
thought  my  papa,  though  tV/,  very  handsome, 
and  like  his  own  poor  papa. 

At  first.  Lady  Helen  shrunk  froro  the  idea 
of  returning  to  England;  but  she  at  length 
consented,  froro  consideration  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  her  two  young  charges 
would  receive  from  an  English  education,  and 
as  it  was  evidently  in  conformity  to  her  bro- 
ther's intention.  Accordingly,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1779,  we  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
bringing  with  us  the  bodies  of  Colonel  Sey- 
mour and  George  Pendarves. 

Well  was  it  for  Lady  Helen  that  we  reached 
the  inn  at  Liverpool  at  night,  and  that  she  had 
some  hours  of  refreshing  slumber,  to  prepare 
her  for  the  surptise  which  awaited  her  the  next 
day.  While  she  and  my  parents  were  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning,  and  Seymour 
and  I  were  amusing  ourselves  with  looking 
out  at  the  window,  we  saw  a  very  elegant  car- 
riasre  drive  up  to  the  door:  our  exclamations 
called  Lady  Helen  to  us. 

"  What  are  those  pretty  things  painted  on 
the  sides,  mammal*'  asked  Seymour. 

**  An  earl's  coronet,  and  supporters  to  the 
arms,  my  dear!*'  repeated  Lady  Helen  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  suadenly  retreating,  as  she 
saw  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  carriage,  who 
looked  up,  on  hearing  the  children's  voices.  It 
was  her  father's. 

Nor  had  time,  suffering,  and  sickness  so  al- 
tered her  beautiful  features  as  to  render  them 
irrecognizable  by  a  father's  heart.  Catching 
the  arm  of  Lord  Mountgeorge,  his  son,  who 
was  with  him,  Lord  Seymour  exclaimed — 

**0  Frederic!  surely  I  have  beheld  your 
sister !"  and  with  trembling  limbs  he  alight- 
ed, and  reached  the  rooms  bespoken  for  him. 

He  was  on  his  way  from  London  to  the  seat 
of  a  gentleman  near  Liverpool,  from  whose 
house  he  was  to  proceed  to  his  own  place  in 
the  North. 


He  now  sent  finr  the  landlord,  and  begged 
to  know  if  there  were  not  some  American 
strangers  in  the  house ;  and  on  receiving  from 
him  a  confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  ne  de- 
sired one  of  the  waiters  to  tell  Major  Pendarves 
that  a  gentleman  begged  to  see  him. 

On  entering  the  room.  Major  Pendarves 
took  in  silence  the  hand  which  the  agitated 
earl  in  silence  tendered  to  him.  The  past  and 
the  preeent  rushed  over  the  minds  of  both; 
while  Lord  Mountgeorge,  whose  emotion  was 
less  violent,  begged  the  major  to  prepare  his 
sister  to  receive  them. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Seymour,  with  his 
heart  full  of  his  lost  son,  surveyed  with  re- 
spectful pity  die  foded  cheek  and  altered  form 
of  the  once-blooming  Charles  Pendarves. 

**  You  did  not  look  thus  when  we  last  met," 
said  he ;  ^  but  you  have  suffered  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  you  nave  only  lost  your  healtkJ** 

Here  the  lip  of  the  bereaved  parent  quiver- 
ed with  agitation,  and  Lord  Mountgeorge  turn- 
ed mournfully  away. 

My  fether  then  rejoined  his  party  with  evi- 
dent agitation. 

**  W  hat  new  sorrow  awaits  me  1"  cried  Lady 
Helen ;  ^  for  I  see  it  is  for  me  you  are  affeeted, 
not  for  yourself." 

**  No,  my  friend ;  these  tears  are  teats  of 
emotion,  but  of  pleasure  also." 

'•  Pleasure !" 

•'Yes:  Lord  Seymour  and  your  brother 
are  in  the  next  room,  and  eagerly  long  to  see 
you." 

The  feelings  which  now  strove  for  victory 
in  Lady  Helen's  breast  were  too  much  for  her 
weakened  frame  to  support;  and  shuddering 
and  panting,  she  caught  hold  of  my  mot)ier  to 
save  herself  from  falling,  while  the  scream  of 
the  terrified  Seymour,  as  he  beheld  her  nearly 
fainting  on  the  sofa,  was  heard  by  the  anxious 
expectants,  who  hastily  entered  the  room. 

Lady  Helen,  who  had  not  lost  her  senses, 
instantly  sunk  on  one  knee  before  her  agitated 
parent,  and  pushing  her  son  toward  him,  de- 
sired him  to  plead  for  his  unhappy  mother. 

''  Helen !"  cried  Lord  Seymour,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  •'  you  need  no  advocate  but 
my  own  heart !"  and  Lady  Helen  was  once 
more  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

'•  And  is  this  fine  creature  my  grandson  1" 
said  he,  gazing  with  delight  on  Seymour, 
while  he  kissed  his  open  forehead;  then  seat- 
ing himself  by  his  daughter  on  the  sofa,  while 
Lord  Mountgeorge  sat  by  her  on  the  other  aide, 
he  drew  the  wondering  boy  to  his  knee. 

My  father  now  presented  my  mother  and 
myself  to  Lord  Seymour. 

•*I  am  disappointed,"  ssid  he,  civilly:  *'l 
hoped,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  that  this  lovely  girl 
was  my  grandchild  also." 

This  was  enough  to  conciliate  my  young 
heart ;  and  I  wondered  to  myself,  I  remember, 
why  my  Lady  mamma  should  have  seemed  so 
sorry  at  seeing  such  a  good-natured  old  gen- 
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tkmaD ;  nor  could  I  conceive  why  Lord  Sey- 
mour, as  he  kept  looking  on  Lady  Helen, 
should  shed  so  many  tears* 

«•  My  poor  Helen !"  cried  he,  '*  your  face 
tells  a  tale  of  sad  sufTering— ^nd  Augustus,  too 
— both  gone !     But  they  fought  bravely." 

**Ay---but  they  diedP^  cried  Lady  Helen, 
clasping  her  hands  convulsively. 

'*And  they  shall  both  have  a  magnificent 
monument  erected  to  their  memory,  my  child," 
cried  Lord  Seymour. 

Lady  Helen  looked  gratefully  op  in  her  fa- 
ther's face,  as  he  said  this. 

Lord  Seymour  now  wrote  to  his  friend,  to 
say  that  he  and  his  son  were  prevented  paying 
him  the  promised  visit;  and  the  next  aay  we 
all  set  forward  for  the  seat  of  Lord  Seymour. 

I  forbear  to  describe  poor  Lady  Helen's  feel- 
ings when  we  reached  Seymour  Park,  and 
what  she  endured,  when  she  visited,  at  her 
own  family  vault,  the  remains  of  her  beloved 
mother,  after  she  had  seen  her  husband  and 
brother  interred  in  that  of  the  lalier.  But  she 
had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  Lord 
Seymour's  resentment  had  made  him  unjust, 
as  a  mortal  malady  had  long  been  preying  on 
her  existence. 

Having  only  visited  Seymour  Park  in  order 
to  witness  the  funeral  solemnities,  niv  father 
and  mother  soon  took  their  leave,  ana,  to  my 
great  agony,  insisted  that  I  should  accompany 
Uiem  on  their  projected  visit  to  Pendarves  Cas- 
tle, and  also  to  my  grandfather  and  grandmo- 
ther ;  and  I  well  recollect  the  violent  sorrow 
which  I  experienced  when  1  was  torn  from 
Seymour  and  Lady  Helen.  1  was  told,  how* 
ever,  that  I  should  certainly  come  back  to  them, 
and  not  soon  leave  them  again ;  and  that  pa- 
cified me.  Indeed,  it  was  my  father's  inten- 
tion to  settle  near  Lady  Helen  Pendarves,  who 
meant  to  fit  up  a  cottage  in  her  park  for  their 
residence. 

When  my  father  and  his  cousin  first  came 
over  to  England,  they  had  found  some  proper- 
ty due  to  them  in  right  of  their  father's  will. 
This  property  was  vested  in  the  English  funds, 
and  there  it  had  remained  untouched,  both 
principal  and  interest,  for  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  it  had  accumulated  so  much 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  us  to  live  upon,  should 
the  event  of  the  war  be  such  as  to  cause  the 
confiscation  of  our  American  estates ;  and  my 
mother  had  also  to  receive  the  legacy  bequeath- 
ed by  her  grandmother.  Their  present  enjoy- 
ment, therefiBre,  was  not  cloud^  over  (to  my 
parents)  by  the  fear  of  pecuniary  distress ;  and 
sfUr  their  first  arrival  at  Pendarves  Castle, 
(that  scene  so  fraught  with  grief  in  its  results 
to  friends  most  dear  to  them,)  they  looked  for- 
ward with  joyful  anticipations  to  the  future. 

They  were  speedily  joined  there  by  my  mo- 
ther's uncle  and  her  parents.  Thither,  too. 
Lady  Helen  had  at  last  resolution  to  venture 
also ;  and  I  was  again  united  to  my  brother 
Seymour,  as  I  always  called  him. 


On  leaving  her  carriage.  Lady  Helen  desir^ 
ed  to  be  shown  to  my  mother's  apartment,  in 
order  to  recover  herself  before  she  saw  the  rest 
of  the  femily ;  for  she  dreaded  to  encounter 
the  thoughtless  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  would 
say  things  that  wounded  the  feelings  in  the 
most  susceptible  part. 

On  the  third  day,  while  she  was  administer^ 
ing  a  nervous  medicine  to  her  widowed  guest, 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

^'  Poor  dear !  what  will  all  the  physic  in  the 
world  do  for  you,  cousin  Helen !  as  the  msD 
says  in  the  play — 

*  What  can  minister  to  a  mmd  diseased  ?' 
And— 

*  Give  physic  to  the  dogs.*  " 

Here  my  mother,  with  a  pathetic  look,  mo-^ 
tioned  her  to  be  silent — but  in  vain. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Julia !"  said  she,  **  I  must 
speak  :  my  dear  cousin  Helen  will  not  know 
else  how  I  have  cried  and  lain  awake  all  night 
with  thinking  of  her  miseries." 

**  She  does  not  doubt  your  kind  sympathy, 
dear  aunt— she  does  not,  indeed  !" 

*'  But  she  cannot  be  sure  of  it,  Mrs.  Charles, 
unless  1  tell  her  of  it,  and  tell  her 

'  I  cannot.    But  remember,  such  folks  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  aU.' 

Oh !  he  had 

*An  eye  like  Mars  !* 

and  that  is  quite  appropriate,  you  know,  as  he 
died  in  battle.  1  mean  your  poor  husband, 
poor  George  Pendarves !  not  your  brother — I 
never  saw  him." 

My  mother  looked  aghast.   Since  the  death 
of  George  Pendarves,  no  one  had  ever  ventured 
to  name  him  to  Lady  Helen ; 
"But  fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread." 

And  Lady  Helen  hid  her  face  in  agonizing 
surprise  on  my  mother's  shoulder. 

**  Ah !  one  may  see  by  your  eyes  that  yon 
have  shed  many  tears.  Why,  they  tell  me  yoo 
never  knew  what  had  happened  till  you  saw 
the  poor  dear  love  lying  dead  and  bleedings 
There  was  a  shock!  Oh!  how  I  pity  yon, 
dearest  soul !  I  have  often  thought  it  was  a 
mercy  that  you  did  not  fall  over  the  balusters, 
and  break  your  neck !" 

*'  It  broke  mjr  heart !"  screamed  out  Lady 
Helen,  in  the  voice  of  frenzj,  unable  to  support 
any  longer  the  honible  picture  thus  coarsely 
brought  before  her;  and  in  another  moment 
the  house  resounded  with  her  hysterical  cries ) 
while  Mrs.  Pendarves  added,  she  could  not 
but  think  Lady  Helen  was  very  bad  still,  as 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  pitied ;  though  pity  was 
said  to  be  very  soothing— and  though  she. 


— — — **  Like  pity  on  one  side, 
Her  grief-subduing  voice  applied." 

As  my  mother  expected.  Lady  Helen  now 
conceived  a  terror  oi  Mrs.  Pendarves,  whicb 
nothing  could  conquer;  and  her  health  became* 
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80  visibly  worse,  that  she  quitted  the  place  the 
following  week,  accompanied  by  my  rather  and 
mother,  and  my  mother's  uncle,  to  London, 
leaving  Seymour  and  myself  behind,  to  be 
spoiled  by  our  too-indul(irent  relatives. 

In  a  short  time,  my  father  and  mother  had 
settled  their  pecuniary  concerns,  and  purchased 
furniture  for  their  new  habitation,  of  which 
they  now  hastened  to  take  posssession ;  and 
there  we  soon  joined  them. 

I  have  detailed  thus  minutely  the  senti- 
ments and  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  my 
earliest  years  were  passed,  as  I  believe  that 
by  them  my  character  was  in  a  great  measure 
determined ;  and  that  I  owe  the  merit  which 
you  attribute  to  me,  and  the  crimes  of  which  I 
am  conscious,  to  having  been  the  pupil  of  Lady 
Htltn^  and  the  daughter  of  Julia  Pendarves. 

The  next  three  years  passed  quietly  away ; 
but  my  parents  observed  with  pain  that  Lady 
Helen's  visits  to  Seymour  Park  became  more 
-and  more  frequent,  though  Lord  Seymour  had 
married  a  young  wife  before  his  daughter's  re- 
turn, who  was  jealous  to  excess  of  Xady  He- 
len's influence  over  her  lord,  and  that  she  had 
evidently  lost  much  of  her  enjoyment  of  their 
society.  The  truth  was,  that  though  Lady 
Helen  did  not  envy  the  happiness  m  my  pa- 
rents, it  was  not  always  that  she  could  bear  to 
witness  it ;  because  it  recalled  painfully  to  her 
mind  the  period  of  her  life  when  At  wot  equally 
happy ;  and  she  had  no  longer  that  sympathy 
with  my  mother  which  is  the  foundation  and 
the  cement  of  friendly  intercourse ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  equality  of  prosperity,  like  equality  of  aituar 
tion^  IS  necessary  to  give  stability  to  friendship. 
My  mother,  though  she  felt  this,  was  too  deli- 
cate openly  to  repine. 

My  intercourse  with  her,  and  the  benefit 
which  I  derived  from  her  instructions,  re- 
mained the  same,  for  I  was  always  allowed  to 
accompany  Lady  Helen  to  Seymour  Park. 

But,  alas !  the  tide  of  sympathy  towards  my 
poor  mother,  which  had  been  checked  in  Lady 
Helen's  bosom  by  happiness,  now  flowed  again 
with  increased  flilness,  when  she  was  sum- 
moned to  console  her  under  a  sonow  kindred 
seith  her  own. 

My  father  had  been  saved  from  the  dangers 
of  war,  to  perish  at  home  by  a  violent  death. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  struck  his 
head  against  a  stone,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

Lady  Helen  having  removed  her  to  her  own 
liouse,  devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the  offices 
of  a  comforter.  In  proportion  as  my  poor  mo- 
ther's sense  of  happiness  had  been  keen,  her 
sense  of  privation  was  overwhelming. 

But,  so  curiously,  so  mercifully  are  we  fa- 
shioned, that  we  are  sometimes  able  to  derive 
medicine  for  our  sufiering  from  its  very  excess. 

My  mother  was,  as  you  well  know,  a  wo- 
man of  high  aspirings^  and  lov^d  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  all  things.  She  was  proud  of  her 
conjugal  love ;  she  was  proud  of  the  dangers 
which  she  had  dared  under  its  influence,  and 


of  the  sufferings  to  which  she  rose  superior, 
to  prove  the  tender  excess  of  that  love ;  she 
was  proud,  also,  of  her  good  fortune,  in  hav- 
ing her  husband's  life  so  long  preserved  to  her, 
and  she  gloried  in  his  devoted  and  faithful  af- 
fection. But  now  of  this  idolized  husband  she 
was  bereaved  in  a  moment,  and  without  any 
alleviating  circumstances. 

Soothing,  though  painful,  are  the  tears 
which  we  shed  for  those  who  fall  in  battle; 
and  sweet,  **  like  music  in  the  dead  of  night," 
heard  afler  distressing  dreams,  or  while  we  are 
kept  waking  by  mournful  realities,  falls  the 
sound  of  a  nation's  regret  on  the  ear  of  those 
who  weep  over  a  departed  hero. 

But  my  father  dieatnf/onotM/y,  and  tit  my 
mother  felt  pride  deriv^  from  that  very  source^ 
for  it  made  her,  in  her  own  estimation,  pre- 
eminent  in  trial ;  for  how  hard  was  it,  after 
having  shared  her  husband's  dangers,  and  the 
struggles  of  war,  to  see  him  perish  at  home, 
the  victim  of  an  ignoble  accident ! 

*«  Had  he  died  in  the  field  of  glory,  I  might 
have  found,"  she  cried,  **  some  solace  in  his 
renown ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  see  him  fall, 
when  others  fell  around  him.  But  to  perish 
thus  !  oh !  never  was  woman's  trial  so  severe !" 

And  thus,  while  descanting  on  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  her  misfortunes,  she  got  rid  of  much 
of  their  severity. 

You  remember  with  what  eloquence  my 
mother  used  to  describe  what  she  had  endured 
in  America ;  you  have  also,  I  believe,  heard 
her  speak  of  die  manner  of  my  poor  father's 
death :  but  you  never  heard  what  I  have  often 
listened  to,  with  the  pity  which  I  could  not 
utter.  Lady  Helen's  assertion  of  her  oum  try- 
ing sorrow,  when  my  mother  had  harrowed  up 
her  feelings  by  the  painful  comparison. 

*•  You  may  remember,  that  you  were  happy 
many  years:  but  I"  (here  tears  choked  her 
voice)  **  remember,  that  while  you  were  allow- 
ed to  prove  your  love  by  soothing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  being  whom  you  adored,  and  had 
his  smile  to  reward  you, /was  forced  to  prove 
mine  only  in  the  privacy  of  solitary  and  almost 
maddening  recollections.  Till  recently,  you 
have  never  known  a  real  affliction  ,•  and  I—oh ! 
when  have  I  for  years  experienced  an  enjoy- 
ment!" 

This  language  used  to  sHenet^  if  it  did  not 
convince  my  mother. 

But  however  they  might  dispute  on  the  su- 
periority of  their  tnals,  they  loved  each  other 
the  better  for  them,  and  were  now  scarcely 
ever  separated. 

Hence,  Seymour  and  I  were  in  a  measure 
educated  together,  till  it  was  j^^lgc^  fit  that 
he  should  go  to  a  public  school.  This  painful 
trial  was  imposed  on  Lady  Helen  by  her  rela- 
tions, and  approved  by  her  own  judgment 
against  the  suggestions  of  her  feelings ;  when 
I  was  eleven,  and  Seymour  near  fif&en  years 
old ;  and  when  our  mothers  (as  I  was  not  long 
in  discovering)  had  projected  a  union  be- 
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tween  us,  and  had  promised  each  other  to  do 
all  they  could  to  ensure  it. 
Thus  ends  my  Inirodudion. 


Here  begins,  my  dear  friend, 

THE   HISTORY    OF 
SEYMOUR  AND  HELEN  PENDARVES. 

Forgive  me,  if  I  introduce  my  narrative 
with  a  yer^  Tulgar  but  a  most  excellent  pro- 
verb —  which  is,  that  '*  Little  pitchers  have 
wide  ears;*'  or,  that  children  hear  manj  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  hear,  and  which  they 
were  certainly  not  intended  to  hear.  Now,  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proverb,  and  this 
explanation  of  it. 

It  certainly  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
two  such  sensible  women  that  I  should  know 
I  was  designed  for  the  wife  of  Seymour  Pen- 
darves;.  and  yet  they  talked  of  their  plans  so 
openly  before  me,  that  I  was  perfectly  mis- 
tress of  their  designs;  and  that  precocity  of 
mind  which  they  had  often  remarked  in  me 
was  increased  so  much  by  this  consciousness, 
that  while  they  fancied  I  was  thinking  on  my 
doll  or  my  babv-house,  I  was  in  reality  medi- 
tating on  my  destined  husband,  till  my  heart 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  passion  of  love  at 
an  age  when  it  would  have  oeen  better  for  me 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  And 
this  passion  I  was  authorized  to  feel,  and  for 
a  most  engaging  object !  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  pleasant  1  found  this  permission  -^  how 
much,  young  as  I  was,  the  idea  of  Seymour 
Pendarves  now  mixed  itself  with  every  thing 
I  thought,  and  did,  and  said.  Small  was  the 
chance,  therefore,  that  even  my  highly  ho- 
noured mother  could  ever  succeed  in  changing 
the  bent  of  those  inclinations  which  she  had 
herself  given  in  the  pliant  hours  of  childhood 
and  earliest  youth. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Helen  reco- 
vered her  spirits,  af^r  the  departure  of  her 
son.  I  also  gave  myself  the  air  of  being  very 
dejected ;  but  as  with  me  it  was  the  season  of 
*'  the  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,"  and  of  the 
preponderating  influence  of  animal  spirits,  I 
bounded  over  the  lawn  as  usual,  after  the  first 
three  days  were  gone  by,  and  at  length  won 
Lady  Helen  from  her  reveries  and  her  gloom ; 
but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  mo- 
thers say  to  each  other, 

**  What  sensibility  !  She  really  seemed  to 
regret  his  absence  with  a  sentimental  dejec- 
tion unusual  at  those  years.'* 

This  idea,  so  flattering  to  my  self-love,  I 
took  care  to  keep  alive,  by  frequently  inquiring 
how  long  it  was  to  the  Christmas  vacation ; 
and  when  that  loner-expected  time  arrived,  and 
I  found  it  settled  that  Lady  Helen  should 
meet  her  son  at  Lord  Seymour*s  in  London, 
and  spend  the  holidays  with  him  there,  I  gave 
way  to  the  most  violent  lamentations,  declar 


ring  that  she  should  not  go  without  me.  Nor 
in  this  instance  did  I  at  all  exaggerate  my 
feelings  of  disappointment ;  for  Seyniour*8  ab- 
sence made  a  sad  void  in  my  amusements, 
and  I  had  looked  forward  to  bis  return  with 
the  sincerest  satisfaction.  But  my  entreaties 
and  my  expostulations  were  equally  vain. 

Seymour,  however,  wrote  to  me  twice  at 
least  from  London.  These  letters  I  treasured 
up  with  the  fondest  care,  and  read  tbem  once 
every  day ;  though  I  copld  not  but  think  there 
was  not  quite  love  enough  in  them,  and  that  I 
was  too  big  to  be  call^  little  Helen,  and  to 
be  told  by  my  correspondent  that  he  blew  me 
a  kiss.  I  remember,  also,  that  when  I  showed 
my  mother  my  answers,  which  were  those  of 
a  little  old  woman,  and  not  of  an  artless  girl, 
she  used  to  say, 

*'  I  wonder  where  the  child  got  those  ideas.'* 

When  the  holidays  were  over.  Lady  Helen 
returned,  and  brought  me  a  beautiful  wri ling- 
box,  as  a  present  from  her  son,  with  a  ^itar, 
as  a  present  from  herself.  We  immediately 
began  our  practice  upon  this  instrument ;  and 
I  made  a  rapid  progress,  from  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  charm  Seymour  when  we  next 
met. 

But  again  Lady  Helen  went  to  meet  her 
son  in  London ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
after  his  first  departure,  that  he  revisited  the 
North.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  flutter  which 
I  felt  at  the  idea  of  his  return ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  was  more  taken  up,  in  spite  of  my 
sentimentality,  with  thinking  what  effect  I  was 
likely  to  have  on  him  at  our  meeting,  than 
with  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  I  should 
have  in  seeing  him.    Two  years  had  made  a  j 
great  improvement  in  my  person ;  but  I  was  i 
not  tall  for  my  age,  and  I  was  so  thin,  that  1 1 
looked  much  younger  than  1  really  was.     My  I 
fflass,  however,  and  the  injudicious  praises  oft 
nattering^  visiters,  had  told  me  I  was  hand- 1 
some ;  and  I  really  believe  I  expected  to  take ! 
Seymour*8  heart— of  the  actual  possession  of! 
which  I  had  some  doubts — by  a  coup  de  main  f  | 
for  I  had  both  heard  and  read  of  **  love  at  first  | 
sight.**    Never  before  had  1  been  so  difficult  > 
to  please  in  the  shape  of  my  frocks,  which  I  \ 
in  vain  tried  to  persuade  my  wiser  mother  to 
alter  into  gounw— as  vainly  did  I  try  to  per- ' 
suade  her  to  let  me  have  my  hair  dressed,  and  | 
wear  ear-rings :  she  coolly  told  me  simplicity  j 
was  the  beauty  of  a  child'M  dresa ;  and  I,  swal- 1 
lowing  as  I  could  that  mortifying  appellation,  | 
was  obliged  to  let  my  auburn  ringlets  fall  in  | 
natural  glossy  curls  into  my  neck,  unfrizzed  I 
and  untormented.     But  unable  to  keep  my  | 
vexation  to  myself,  to  the  great  amusement  of! 
my  mother,  I  said,  rather  petulantly,  as  I  was  | 
leaving  the  room  one  day,  **  Well,  I  must  do  * 
as  you  please,  mamma;  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  j 
Seymour  Pendarves,  who  is  used  to  London  | 
young  ladies,  will  think  me  a  great  fright.** 

**  Mr.  who^  my  dearl — whose  opinion  is  of 
so  much  consequence  to  you  ?*' 
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*•  Seymour  Pendarves,"  replied  I  blushing, 
And  IdaTing  out  the  Mr, 

'*0b!  Master  Pendanres!  Really,  my 
dear,  I  can't  think  it  matters  much,  what  such 
a  mere  boy  as  that  thinks ;  and  it  is  enough 
for  yoQ  that  you  are  a  good  child,  and  obey 
your  mamma. 

At  length,  Seymour  arrived,  and  the  de- 
lighted Lady  Helen  brought  her  idol  to  oor 
house;  while  I  gazed  with  wonder  as  well  as 
pleasure  and  embarrassment,  on  the  change 
which  two  years  had  made  in  my  youthful 
companion.  He,  though  only  seventeen,  had 
assumed  the  dress  of  manhood :  his  throat  was 
tied  up  with  a  large  cravat  — his  hair  was 
powdered,  and  worn  in  a  club  behind,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  fashion— >his  hat  was  set 
on  one  side,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  grass- 
green  coat.  Nothing  so  smart  had  ever  met 
my  sight  before ;  and  what  with  his  fine  teeth, 
his  dimpled  cheek,  and  his  sparkling  eyes,  I 
thoug:ht  I  bad  never  even  rtad  of  an^  one  so 
beautiful :  and  this  lovely  youth  was  intended 
to  be  my  husband.  But  had  he  himself  any 
such  intentions  1  That  I  could  not  say ;  and 
I  was  both  mortified  and  displeased  at  the  way 
in  which  he  first  addressed  me,  even  though  I 
drew  up  my  long  neck  as  hish  as  possible,  to 
look  as  tall  and  womanly  as  f  could.  He  flew 
up  to  me,  callincr  me— 

*'  Dear  liUlt  Helen !  how  are  you  t  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  yDu  again !'' 

And  then,  in  spite  of  my  dignity,  he  clasped 
me  round  the  neck,  gave  me  a  kiss  which 
might  have  been  heard  in  the  next  room,  and 
left  the  mark  of  his  metal  sleeve-buttons  on 
my  throat.  My  mother  saw  my  confusion, 
and,  as  she  did  not  approve  such  familiar  and 
boisterous  ways,  coolly  said,  *'  My  daughter 
IS  not  used  to  such  rough  salutations,  my  dear 
Seymour;  and  I  did  not  expect  such  a  rem- 
nant of  the  great  romping  boy  from  you.'* 

Alas!  all  remnant  of  youthful  unrestraint 
and  of  the  boy  now  vanished ;  natural  feeling, 
which  the  sight  of  his  early  companion  aiM) 
playfellow  had  called  forth,  disappeared,  and 
the  manners  of  the  young  men  of  the  world 
ihtn  and  for  ever  replaced  them.  But  what 
provoked  me  was,  though  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  man,  he  never  even  for  a 
moment  treated  me  as  a  woman,  I  was  his 
•'little  Helen,"  and  his  •« chicken,"  and  bis 
"tiny  pet;"  and  then,  dreadful  degradation! 
he  used  to  chuck  me  under  the  chin:  nay, 
once  he  asked  roe,  pulling  up  his  neck-cloth, 
and  looking  in  the  glass,  whether  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  improved,  and  whether  there 
were  any  Jlne  women  in  it,  who  visited  oar 
mothers. 

I  had  a  mind  to  answer,  "What  does  it 
signify  to  you  whether  there  are  or  not  1"  but 
as  I  dared  not  so  reply,  it  was  a  relief  to  me 
when  my  mother  came  in,  and  put  a  stop  to 
bis  inquiries. 

But  never,  indeed,  have  I  since  felt  more 


Jealousy  than  I  expetienoed  during  Seyraonr's 
residence  at  home,  in  various  ways.  Soon 
af^r  his  return,!  went  with  one  of  my  cousins 
from  Pendanres  Castle,  then  on  a  visit  to  us, 
to  a  public  walk  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
which  was  then  much  frequented,  and  Sey- 
mour accompanied  us :  I,  conscious  that  my 
straw  hat  and  purple  ribands  became  me,  and 
that  my  young  friend,  who  was  remarkably 
plain,  served  only  as  a  foil  to  my  charms. 

"Now,  then,"  thought  I,  "his  hour  is 
come."  While  glorying  in  this  imagined 
security,  I  was  hurled  down  into  the  depths 
of  despair ;  for  We  scarcely  reached  the  Mall, 
when  we  met  some  fine  showy-looking  wo- 
men, whom  I  thought  oU,  as  they  seemed  past 
five-and-twenty.  Seymour,  to  my  great  con- 
sternation, inquired  who  these  loiely  ereaiureM 
were,  declaring  they  were  the  handsomest  wo- 
men he  had  seen  since  he  had  left  London. 

"  My  cousin  can  introduce  you,"  said  Har- 
riet Pendarves. 

"I!  not  I,  indeed  !" 

"  Why  not,  dear  Helen !"  cried  Seymour. 

"Because  —  because  I  have  only  lately 
known  them."  « 

"  Oh !  that  is  ouite  enough,"  he  hastily  re- 
turned ;  but  I  still  refbsed. 

However,  theiadies  returned,  •ccoropahi- 
ed  by  a  young  man  of  Seymour's  aeqaintance; 
and  m  a  few  minutes  we  beheld  him  laughing 
and  talking  with  the  party.  My  feelings  at 
that  moment  still  live  in  my  memory  as  vivid- 
ly as  ever.  I  was  thunder-struck.  "  What ! 
Seymour  Pendarves,  the  friend  of  my  child- 
hood, to  leave  me  for  women  whom  he  never 
saw  before;  and  call  them  handsomer  thsn 
any  thing  he  had  seen  since  he  left  London ! 
It  was  in  vain  that  two  youths  of  my  ac- 
quaintance—one  of  them  a  young  lord— joined 
my  deserted  side :  I  was  silent,  absent,  and 
unhappy ;  for  Seymour  remained  with  his  new 
acquaintance. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  talk  and  laugh 
with  my  beaux,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  co- 
quetry, and  the  natural  feelings  of^my  hesrt 
were  allowed  to  display  themselves :  still,  an 
untaught  delicacy  made  me  try  to  hide  the 
cause  of  my  oddness  from  my  companions; 
and  a  headache,  which  was  not  feigned,  was 
my  excuse. 

The  ladies,  however,  at  length  left  the  walk, 
and  Seymour  was  forced  to  return  to  us.  He 
immediately  launched  forth  into  rapturous 
praises  of  their  charms  and  elegant  manners, 
while  I  listened  in  angry  silence,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected him  to  apoloffize  for  leaving  me ;  and 
nothing,  I  perceived,  was  further  from  his 
thoughts. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  1"  cried  he.  "Are 
yon  not  well,  Helen,  that  you  do  not  speak  V 

"  Not  quite." 

"  Helen  has  a  headache,"  said  my  cousin. 

"  Poor  child !"  cried  Seymour  kindly ;  "  then 
let  us  go  home  directly ;  it  grows  late,  and  I 
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Mieve  you  do  not  sit  op  to  sapper  yet,  Helena 
except  on  great  oceseions/* 

Here  was  an  affront.  I  angrily  replied, 
*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendanres,  you  serra 
to  know  Tery  little  about  me,  and  to  care  very 
little  about  me  now/' 

^'  Mr,,  and  a  tossed-op  chin,  and  a  flushed 
face !  SVhy,  really,  Helen,  I  find  I  did  not 
know  moch  about  you :  I  took  you  for  a  sweet- 
tempered  girl ;  but  I  have  oflen  thought  you 
captioue  and  pettish  of  late,  and  I  never  could 
imagine  why ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Helen 
Pend^rves,  that  if  you  lose  your  good-temper, 
you  will  lose  your  greatest  charm  —  any  wo- 
man's greatest  charm.^* 

This  reproach  1  could  not  bear  from  him ; 
for  I  knew,  if  I  was  become  pettish  and  cap- 
tious, affection  for  him  was  the  cause ;  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  But  struggling  with  my  feel- 
inpra,  I  sobbed  out,  **  And  1  suppose,  sir,  yon 
think  I  have  no  of^  charm  than  my  good- 
temper." 

**/,  Helen!  No  such  thing:  I  think  quite 
the  contrary ;  and  I  do  assure  yon,  the  ladies 
I  have  just  left,  they " 

'*  O  yes  !'*  cried  I,  "  they,  I  suppose,  have 
every  charm  possible." 

**  They  have  great  charms,  certainly,  both 
of  &ce  and  person;  still,  they  are  only  jfne  wo- 
men  ;  but  you,  Helen,  are  quite  a  Utile  beauty 
—only  you  are  as  yet  but  a  child,  you  know.^' 

Away  went  ray  ill-humours,  and  even  my 
jealousy ;  for  I  was  sure,  though  the  boy  of 
seventeen  thought  it  more  manly  to  talk  to 
women  grown,  I  knew  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  I  too,  he  would  be  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  I  also  knew  a  few  years  woald  fade  the 
ladies  whom  he  so  much  admired,  while  the 
same  number  of  years  would  leave  me  still 
young,  and  ilill  a  beauty.  Yes,  he  thought 
me  a  beauty,  and  he  had  told  me  so ;  and  I  re- 
peated his  words  to  myself  so  oflen,  that  in  a 
reverie  1  once  spoke  them  aloud,  and  my  mo- 
ther asked,  **  Child,  what  are  you  saying  about 
Helen  and  beauty  1" 

•'  Helen  was  a  great  beauty,  mamma— was 
she  notV  said  I,  blushing  at  my  own  dupli- 
city ;  bnt  the  subterfuge  weighed  heavily  on 
my  mind,  nor  could  I  rest  till  1  told  the  whole 
truth  to  my  mother,  who,  in  consideration  of 
my  ingenuousness,  merely  observed  to  me,  that 
when,  from  the  exaggeration  to  which  even 
boys  were  moch  given,  Seymour  called  me  a 
beauty,  he  only  meant  I  was  a  pretty  girl :  but 
/  thought  differently, 

Seymour  now  remained  at  home  full  six 
months,  with  a  private  tutor,  as  he  was  too  old 
to  go  back  to  school,  and  Lady  Helen  thought 
him  too  young  for  Oxford.  During  that  time, 
my  mother,  from  (as  I  suspected)  some  private 
information,  began  to  form  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  his  steadiness  of  conduct;  and  the 
anxieties  of  a  mother  for  his  future  well-being 
clouded  the  still  beautiful  countenance  of  Lady 
Helen. 

16^»  \ 


Once,  as  I  was  apparently  engaged  in  redo- 
ing, I  overheard  Lady  Helen  say  to  my  mo- 
ther, **  Do  you  not  discern  any  symptoms  yet 
of  a  growing  attachment  on  his  side  1  he  may 
be  on  his  guard  before  me." 

**  None  whatever :  he  seems  to  consider  her 
still  only  as  a  beautiful  child  ;  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  more  womanly  in  her  appear- 
ance this  last  year." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  was  the  answer ;  ♦*  for 
there  is  no  guard  so  good  for  the  morals  of  a 
young  man,  as  a  virtuous  attachment." 

**  Yes,"  said  my  mother ;  **  and  I  had  hoped, 
that  by  being  so  much  with  Helen,  he  would 
have  loved  her,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation." 

I  never  could  find  out  whether  they  meant 
me  to  hear  this  'conversation  or  not ;  but  the 
assurance  which  it  conveyed,  that  Seymour 
did  not  love  me  yet,  was  not  lost  upon  me; 
and  it  was  possible  that  all  this  was  said  for 
that  purpose.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
put  the  strictest  guard  over  my  words  and 
manners,  lest  Seymour  should  discover  the  at- 
tachment which  I  had  with  much  confidence 
indulged ;  and  the  attachment  itself,  I  resolved 
to  resist,  with  all  the  energy  possible:  for 
surely,  thought  I,  if  I  am  too  young  to  inspire 
love,  I  ought  to  be  too  young  to  feel  it ;  and  I 
am  too  proud  to  love  where  1  am  not  beloved. 
And  I  kept  the  former  part  of  my  resolution, 
for  my  attachment  remained  unsuspected ;  nor 
did  its  strength  hold  out  entirely  uninjured 
against  the  conviction  of  the  utter  indifference 
of  its  object.  However,  an  affectionate  rrasp 
of  my  hand,  and  a  respectful  salute  of  my 
cheek,  replaced  the  boisterous  familiarity  of 
bis  greeting,  when  we  first  met. 

**  Surely,"  said  I  to  myself,  «*  his  feelings 
towards  me  have  undergone  a  change ;"  and 
while  hope  was  thus  restored  to  my  bosom,  I 
felt  that  my  former  feelings  would,  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  return  with  undi- 
minished force. 

I  have  since  learnt — though  not  till  long 
after  the  period  hi  question — that  Lady  Helen 
had  thought  proper  to  have  a  conversation 
with  her  son  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart; 
namely,  a  marriage  between  him  and  me,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

He  listened  to  her,  I  found,  with  grest  sur- 
prise, but  great  eomplacency ;  only  exclaim- 
ing, **  But  she  is  such  a  child  at  present,  dear 
mother !" 

"But  she  will  not  always  be  a  child,"  re- 
plied. Lady  Helen;  **and  though  I  believe  she 
is  quite  indifferent  to  you  now,  1  am  much  mis- 
taken if  that  '  child,'  as  you  call  her,  did  not 
at  your  first  arrival  feel  something  resembling 
love  and  jealousy  too." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  **  and 
I  not  to  be  conscious  of  it !  Dear  little  Helen !" 
And  then  he  recollected  the  scene  in  the  walk, 
and  my  petulance,  silence,  and  tears,  for  which 
he  now  accounted  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his 
vanity ;  and  it  was  so  new— so  piquant,  to  be 
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loved  by  a  child,  that  he  was  charmed  with 
the  idea  of  his  conquest.  But  then  Lady  Helen 
had  told  him  he  had  lost  this  afTection ;  and  as 
none  can  bear  to  renounce  the  power  which 
they  have  once  possessed,  he  was  resolved  to 

Fay  me  those  attentions  by  the  want  of  which 
had  been  alienated.  He  was  too  conscious, 
however,  to  be  able  to  act  upon  his  resolves ; 
and  he  had  learnt  to  consider  me  in  so  new  a 
light,  that  he  felt  embarrassed  when  he  should 
ha?e  been  assiduous;  and  though  I  saw  a 
change  in  his  manner  during  the  last  four 
days,  it  was  far  from  being  a  favourable  one. 
It  was  only  on  the  last  of  the  four  days  that  he 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  which 
hung  about  him.  That  day,  as  I  was  drawing 
at  the  window,  and  he  was  reading  aloud  by 
his  mother,  I  saw  him  lay  down  his  book,  and 
whisper  in  her  ear. 

*' Helen,"  said  she,  "what  do  you  think 
Seymour  says  t  He  says,  that  he  has  now 
found  that  you  are  no  longer  a  child.'* 

"  Indeed  !'*  replied  1, blushing,  but  in  a  tone 
of  pique :  **  and  since  when  t  That  is  a  dis- 
covery which  I  have  long  made.*' 

"  And  since  when  have  you  yourulf  made 
it,  dear  Helen  V*  said  he,  with  that  saucy 
smile  of  his  which  you  have  oflen  said  was 
irresistible. 

•*  These  four  years,  at  least,**  I  answered, 
trying  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

"  Do  not  fib,  Helen,*'  was  his  impertinent 
reply. 

**  You  make  Helen  blush,  my  dear  son." 

**  So  much  the  better ;  she  never  looks  so 
beautiful  as  when  she  blushes,  and  I  dare  say 
some  little  time  hence,  we  shall  have  some 
English  Priam  exclaiming  of  this  modern 
Helen— 

'  No  wonder,  BritoVis,  that  such  heavenly  charms 
For  ten  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms !' 

While  /  shall  sit  and  sing — 

'  Ah,  Chloris !  could  I  now  but  sit 
As  unconcern'd  as  when 
Thy  infant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain  !*  " 

I  was  now  so  pleased,  so  confounded — yet 
80  happy,  that  I  knew  not  where  to  look  or 
how  to  behave;  but  remembering  that  the 
"best  part  of  valour  is  discretion,"  I  fled  from 
the  danger  I  could  not  face,  and  had  just  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  run  away. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Helen  1"  cried 
Seymour,  when  I  was  gone.  "  Is  she  angry  1** 

"  No,**  replied  Lady  Helen,  more  skilled  in 
the  nature  of  woman's  feelings ;  "  she  is  only 
conscious  of  being  too  well  pleased — that's 
all;"  and  from  that  time — had  not  Seymour 
leA  us  the  next  day — the  chances  are  that  we 
should  soon  have  become  lovers. 

I,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  I  found  my  mother.  I  threw  my- 
self into  her  arms,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
hid  my  blushes  and  my  tears  in  her  bosom. 


My  mother,  nntold,  knew  those  tears  were  not 
tears  of  sorrow,  and  soon  drew  from  me  a  part 
of  the  truth ;  for  I  told  her  Seymour  had  been 
so  full  of  his  compliments  that  I  came  away. 

Durinff  the  course  of  that  day,  Seymour  was 
continually  exclaiming,  "  How  provoking  it  is, 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  go  away  just  now  l" 

"  Ah  !*'  cried  I,  pertly  enough,  and  insin- 
cerely too,  **^hat  will  poor  Miss  Salter  do  t" 
This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ladies  with 
whom  he  had  fancied  himself  charmed. 

"  Miss  Salter ! 

*  I  think  not  of  Miss  Salter 

My  fancy  has  no  image  now  but—-'  " 

Here  my  mother  rather  pettishly  interrupted 
him. 

"  I  think,  for  Miss  Salter's  sake,  young  man, 
it  is  well  you  are  going,  as  you  certainly  took 
great  pains  to  make  her  think  you  admired  her ; 
and  I  must  say,  I  am  no  friend  to  coquetry,  be 
it  in  man  or  woman.** 

"  Nor  I,**  said  Lady  Helen ;  "  and  I  trust 
the  next  time  my  son  makes  love,  he  will  do 
it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  mistake  the 
illusions  of  fancy  for  the  dictates  of  attach- 
ment.** 

"  I  trust  so  too,  my  dear  mother,**  he  replied* 
"  and  that  the  object  will  be  one  whom  you 
approve.** 

The  next  morning  he  set  off,  and  every  thing 
at  first  seemed  a  blank  to  me.  He  wrote  fre- 
quently during  the  first  weeks  of  his  residence 
at  OxK>rd,  but  my  mother  discouraged  my  an- 
swering his  letters,  and  he  soon  grew  remiss 
in  his  correspondence  even  with  Lady  Helen, 
who  found  that  his  allowance,  though  hand- 
some, was  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  sus- 
pected that  the  life  must  be  dissipated  which 
required  such  an  exorbitant  expenditure.  My 
mother  knew  that  it  was  so ;  why  she  imparted 
what  she  heard  to  her  friend,  I  cannot  tell,  be- 
cause it  made  Lady  Helen  unhappy,  and  she 
wrote  to  her  son  in  the  language  of  expostula- 
tion. I  was  vexed  to  find  Uiat  my  mother 
gave  such  implicit  credence  to  the  stories  of 
Seymour's  errors,  as  the  accounts  might  be 
exaggerated ;  and  when  I  had  once  admitted 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  misrepresentation, 
pity  for  Seymour  added  force  to  my  attach- 
ment. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  me  till  the 
next  vacation  came;  but  Seymour  passed  it  in 
London,  at  his  grandfather's ;  my  mother  was 
glad,  but  I  was  disappointed.  Nor  did  he 
come  down  into  the  country  till  half  of  the 
long  vacation  was  expired ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  a  week  with  Lady  Helen,  my  mother 
took  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  her's. 
In  vain  Lady  Helen  remonstrated,  and  Sey- 
mour entreated ;  she  replied  she  had  put  off 
her  journey  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  in 
June,  and  she  could  no  longer  delay  her  visit. 
He  sighed,  looked  conscious  and  confused,  and 
forbore  to  urge  her  again. 
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Mj  mother  was  certainly  right  in  thus  re- 
BoUinff ;  for  ahe  knew,  though  I  did  not,  that 
Lady  Helen  had  communicated  to  him  her 
▼iew8  and  wishes  with  regard  to  me ;  and  she 
left  home  with  a  firmness  and  decision  of  man- 
ner which  promised  ill  for  the  success  of  her 
hopes. 

When  we  came  back,  Seymour  was  returned 
to  Oxford.  The  following  Christmas,  Lady 
Helen,  whose  health  seemed  evidently  declin- 
ing, went  to  London  for  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, and  Seymour  attended  her  home;  but 
he  only  stayed  a  week,  as  he  was  under  an  en- 
gagement, he  said,  to  accompany  some  friends 
abroad.  He  departed,  however,  with  evident 
dejection  and  reluctance,  and  seemed  while 
with  us  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  our  domestic 
scenes;  but  as  his  actions  were  not  regulated 
by  a  steady  principle  of  ri^hi,  and  under  the 
restraint  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  no 
sooner  was  he  removed  from  our  purifVing  in- 
fluence, than  he  became  again  the  follower  of 
pleasure,  while  as  he  was  driven  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world,  my  im- 
age, which  his  poor  mother  thought  would 
save  him  from  temptation,  appeared  to  him 
only  as  a  beacon  at  a  distance  to  remind  him 
of  that  shore  of  safety  which  the  waves  forbad 
him,  however  much  he  wished  it,  to  approach. 
During  the  next  term,  and  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
sipation, Seymour  obtained  a  prize  for  writing 
the  best  prose  essay ;  and  he  sent  it  to  his  mo- 
ther just  after  some  very  unfavourable  accounts 
of  the  society  which  he  frequented  in  London, 
had  reached  her,  and  had  been  only  too  strongly 
confirmed  by  my  mother*s  secret  informant. 
These  reports  had  not  been  communicated  to 
me,  but  I  happened  to  be  present  when  Lady 
Helen  received  two  copies  of  the  essay,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  that  his 
dearest  friend  Helen,  would  not  only  accept, 
but  do  him  the  favour  to  criticise  the  little  pro- 
duction which  he  had  sent,  as  he  knew  no  one 
whose  praise  he  should  so  highly  v^ue,  or  to 
whose  censures  he  should  pay  greater  atten- 
tion. Methinks  I  still  see  the  delight  yet 
gleaming  mournfully  through  tears,  which 
beamed  from  Lady  Helen's  countenance  when 
she  received  the  essay  and  read  the  letter. 
Alas !  that  renewed  and  increased  brightness 
was  but  too  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper. 

"  My  dear  Julia !"  cried  she  to  my  mother, 
in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emotion, 
"what  a  foolish  thing  is  a  fond  mother's 
heart !  Now  it  is  all  fear,  and  now  all  hope ; 
now  it  is  broken,  and  now  healed  again.  This 
boy,  this  dear,  naughty  good  boy !  it  was  but 
yesterday  I  cried  for  his  weakness,  and  now  I 
cry  for  his  strength." 

**  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  doubted  your  son's 
talents,"  said  my  mother  coldly,  and  I  thought 
crossly. 

*  True,"  replied  Lady  Helen  meekly ;  "  and 
this  prize,  I  own,  is  not  proof  of  amended  con- 
duct" 


^*  I  know  not,"  cried  I  eagerly,  **  what  fault 
poor  Seymour  has  committed ;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  if  he  was  so  very  idle  as  ill-na- 
tured people  say  he  is,  he  could  not  have 
found  time  to  write  for  a  prize,  and  still  less 
have  been  able  to  gain  it' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dearest  girl,  for  being  my 
poor  boy's  advocate ;  for  ^hat  yon  say  is  very 
just:  and  Seymour  shall  know  how  kindly 
you  took  his  part." 

**  I  must  beg  he  may  not  know,"  said  m j 
mother,  angrily. 

**  Indeed !"  answered  Lady  Helen  mourn- 
fully. "  But  I  cannot  now  blame  your  chancre 
of  feeling  on  this  subject,  for  I  myself  should 
hesitate  to  ^ive  my  daughter  to  a  youth  such 
as  Seymour  is  said  to  be." 

I  now  turned  round,  and  looked  at  Lady 
Helen  with  so  alarmed  and  inouiring  a  coun- 
tenance, that  she  could  not  withstand  the  ap- 
peal.   She  took  my  hand,  and  said — 

"Yes,  Helen,  your  mother  and  I  had 
pledged  our  words  to  each  other,  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  a  union  between  my  son 
and  yon,  and  to  cherish  every  symptom  in  you 
of  a  mutual  attachment ;  but  now,  owing  to 
some  too  well-founded  reports,  I  fear,  of  his 
faulty  conduct,  she  wishes  to  retract  her  pro- 
mise; and  here,  as  one  of  my  last  acts  and 
deeds,  (for  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you 
long,)  I  solemnly  give  her  back  that  promise 
in  your  presence!  declaring  to  you,  my  be- 
loved child,  that  unless  your  mother  thinks 
Seymour  deserving  of  you,  I  cannot  wish  you 
to  be  his  wife;  and  that  it  will  be  my  parting 
injunction  to  you,  Helen,  never,  never  to  marry 
an  immoral  man." 

Lady  Helen  had  scarcely  said  this,  while  I 
listened  with  downcast  eyes,  when  my  mother 
threw  herself  into  her  arms,  sobbing  out  con- 
vulsively, **  My  own  dear  generous  friend ! 
for  your  sake  I  will  try  to  think  well  of  your 
son,  and  to  believe  he  will  reform-^only  don't 
talk  of  dyin^ ;  I  can't  bear  that  /"  , 

*•  But  1  wish  to  prepare  you  for  it" 

«•  Prepare,  Helen !  prepare.  Do  you  think 
anything  can  make  me  endure  the  idea  of 
losing  you  1  Oh !  it  will  be  losing  all  I  ever 
loveaa  second  time !" 

Lady  Helen  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
speak  ;  for  she  knew  that  her  friend  must  soon 
undergo  this  dreaded  trial — and  </<«,  too,  felt 
that  for  some  blows  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
preparation. 

The  night  that  followed  was  the  first  of  real 
agonizing  sorrow  which  I  had  ever  known.  I 
had  heard  that  Seymour  was  believed,  even 
by  his  own  mother,  to  be  unworthy  of  me, 
and  that  mine  was  decidedly  averse  to  that 
union  which  she  had  originally  made  the  first 
desire  of  my  heart ;  I  had  also  heard  from  La- 
dy Helen's  own  lips  a  solemn  assurance  that 
she  was  dying. 

At  my  time  of  life,  however,  the  spirits  are 
never  long  depressed,  especially  by  an  uncer- 
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tain  and  remote  sorrow ;  but  as  a  captive  bat- 
terfly>  when  the  pressure  on  its  wings  is  re- 
moved, flutters  them  again  in  air,  with  all  their 
glittering  dyes  and  buoyancy  uninjured,  so  do 
the  spirits  of  youth  quickly  resume  their  bril- 
liancy and  their  elasticity. 

When  I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  was  mtre 
that  Lady  Helen  would  recover ;  I  was  sure 
that  Seymour  would  reform^  even  if  the  reports 
concerning  him  were  not  exaggerated ;  and  I 
fwas  also  sure  that  some  time  or  other  1  should 
be  his  wife. 

But,  alas !  Lady  Helen  had  not  spoken  from 
momentary  dejection,  and  still  less  from  the 
ungenerous  wish  to  excite  interest  and  alarm 
in  the  hearts  that  tenderly  loved  her :  she 
spoke  from  her  de«p  conviction— a  conviction 
only  too  well  founded. 

In  less  than  two  months,  she  was  attacked 
by  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  such 
as  had  before  seized  her  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  had,  however,  lucid  intervals ; 
and  though  my  mother  and  myself  felt  our 
hearts  wrung  by  her  delirious  ravings-— during 
which  she  called  upon  her  son^s  name  in  the 
most  aflecting  language— -still  we  suffered 
more,  when,  on  recovering  her  senses,  she 
asked  for  this  darling  son,  and  we  were  obli- 
ged to  reply  that  he  was  not  yet  arrived. 

And  where— -oh !  where  was  he,  at  a  mo- 
.rnent  like  thati     We  knew  not. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Helen's  attack  was  judged 
to  be  a  dangerous  one,  my  mother  wrote  to 
him  at  Oxford,  desiring  him  to  set  off  imme- 
diately, or  he  might  come  too  late;  and  as 
Oxford  was  only  a  ten  hours'  journey  from 
home,  he  might  have  been  with  us  the  next 
morning,  had  he  been  at  college.  It  was  also 
term  time;  but  yet  he  came  not^  though  on 
such  an  occasion,  leave  of  absence  w^as  easily 
to  be  obtained.  My  mother  was  too  angry  to 
be  as  wretched  as  I  was  at  this  distressing 
circumstance — for  indignation  oilen  swallows 
up  every  other  feeling,  and  once  she  hinted  to 
me  that  he  must  have  received  the  letter,  and 
that  mere  idle  neglect  kept  him  away ;  but  the 
poor  invalid,  who,  unsuspected  by  us,  over- 
neard  our  conversation,  exclaimed — 

**  No,  Julia ;  whatever  are  his  other  faults, 
my  poor  boy  loves  me -» tenderly  loves  me; 
and  even  from  a  sick-bed  he  would  hasten  to 
his  dying  mother.  Oh  no !  he  has  never  re- 
ceived your  letter — ^he  is  not  in  college." 

^*  Then  where  is  he  t  In  college  he  ought 
to  be." 

**  True,  Julia ;  but  he  is  young  and  thought- 
less, and  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  were 
so  anee  our$elvet.  We  ought  not  to  have  run 
away  from  our  parents— yet  we  did  so,  Julia." 

«*  We  did,  indeed,"  cried  my  mother,  abash- 
ed and  silenced. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Helen ;  **  and 
therefore  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be 
mild  in  my  judgment  of  other  people— espe- 
cially of  the  young." 


"Helen,"  cried  my  mother,  "forgive  me, 
thou  blessed  spirit !  I  will  be  merciful  to  him, 
even  though  it  makes  me  unjust  to—" 

"  No,  your  first  duty  is  to  your  daughter : 
but  listen  to^e,  Julia!  Be  sure  to  convince 
Seymour,  when  I  am  no  more,  that  I  did  not 
impute  his  absence  to  want  of  love,  but  merely 
to  acctdetU,  Be  mre  you  do ;  for  he  will  feel 
only  too  much,  when  he  comes  and  finds  that 
he  has  no  longer  a  mother !" 

The  afflicting  image  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  of  what  would  be  Seymour's  misery  if 
he  indeed  arrived  too  late,  was  more  than  I 
could  bear,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
room.  Soon  aAerwards,  Lady  Helen's  senses 
wandered  again;  but  when  I  returned,  she 
was  sensible,  though  exhausted ;  and  as  I  en- 
tered, she  hastily  put  back  the  curtain,  and 
said— 

"  Oh !  I  hoped  it  was  my  dear,  dear  boy  !" 
Her  breati)  now  grew  fainter,  and  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  Oh !  where,  where  is  he  1  must  I  die 
without  seeing  him  once  more,  and  giving 
him  my  blessing  1  Helen!  Julia!  be  sure  to 
speak  verjr  kindly  to  him,  and  tell  hin^  that  I 
blessed  him !  out  thy  will,  O  Lord !  be 
done!" 

Still,  as  long  as  consciousness  remained 
her  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
door,  as  if  looking  for  that  beloved  object 
whom  she  was  never  more  to  see,  we  thought, 
in  this  world.  At  that  moment,  however,  my 
watchful  ear  heard  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  an  exclamation  of  agony,  not  mistaken 
by  me. 

"  He  is  here !  I  am  sure  he  is  here !"  cried  I, 
bending  over  her  pillow;  and  in  another 
moment  Seymour  was  on  his  knees  at  the  bed- 
side. Never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of  speech- 
less woe,  when  Jie  found  her  last  agony  ap- 
proaching :  but  it  seemed  as  if  affection  strug- 
gled successfully  with  death  for  a  few  short 
moments.  She  could  not  speak,  but  her  eyes 
were  eloouent;  and  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
the  head  of  her  child,  those  eyes  were  raised 
to  heaven  in  earnest  supplication :  they  then 
turned  on  him,  while  she  reclined  her  head  on 
my  mother*s  bosom,  and  her  right  hand  was 
clasped  in  mine.  I  cannot  go  on :  the  scene 
is  still  too  present  to  my  view. 

•  •  •         •         •         • 

Deep  as  was  my  affliction,  it  sunk  into 
nothingness,  compared  with  that  of  the  be- 
reaved and  self-reproving  son.  It  was  really 
a  relief  to  me  to  see  his  sense  of  anguish  sus- 
pended by  his  insensibility. 

When  he  recoveced,  there  was  something 
so  full  of  woe,  and  vet  of  a  woe  so  stern,  in 
the  look  with  which  my  mother  ordered  me 
away,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  resist  it.  It 
was  near  an  hour  before  she  came  to  me ;  and 
never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  overpowered 
with  affliction.  She  called  upon  Lady  Helen 
by  the  tenderest  names;  talked  of  her  patient 
gentleness— of  the  sweetness  of  that  temper 
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which  she  had  so  often  tried — and  reproached 
herself  for  having  thos  tried  it.  But  she 
spoke  not  of  Seymoar;  and  deep  ae  my  regret 
was  for  the  dead,  it  was  eaaalled  by  my 
anxiety  for  the  living.  I  therefore  ventured  to 
say,  **  But  how  is  poor  Seymour  1" 

"  VnfeeKng  girl !"  cried  my  mother ;  "  you 
can  think  only  of  him  when  his  angel  mother 
lies  dead  !** 

^She  would  have  ihanktd  me  for  my  an- 
xiety,*' I  replied,  rendered  courageous  by  dis- 
tress.    *^  I  shall  go  and  inqotre  after  him.** 

"  Hold,  Helen !  he  is  extremely  wretched ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  couki  not  bear  to  listen  to 
bis  self-upbraidings,  nor  to  witness  his  caress- 
es of  that  hand  which  replied  no  longer  to 
his  grasp ;  and  then  his  wild  entreaties,  that 
she  would  speak  to  him  once  more,  and  say 
that  she  forgave  him  !*' 

*^  And  could  you  have  the  cruelty  to  leave 
him  alone  in  such  a  state  1"  cried  I.  **Do 
you  think  his  mother  would  so  have  left  your 
child  1" 

My  mother  started — "You  are  right!"  said 
she :  "  I  will  return,  and  do  my  duty  by  him." 

«*  Oh !  let  me  go  with  you !" 

"No,  Helen;  I  must  do  my  duty  by  you 
too — and  the  poor  youth  at  this  moment  is  only 
too  dangerous." 

She  was  ri^ht,  and  I  submitted ;  but  I  had 
gained  my  point,  and  she  was  gone  back  to 
the  poor  afflicted  one.  Before  she  went,  how- 
ever, she  insisted  on  my  going  to  bed ;  where, 
wearied  with  three  nights  of  watching,  1  fell 
into  a  heavy  slumber.  But,  oh !  that  wretch- 
edness on  waking,  which  attends  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  recent  affliction !  and  I  was  giving 
way  to  all  the  misery  I  felt,  when,  soon  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  my  mother  came  into 
my  room. 

She  told  me  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all 
night,  for  that  she  dared  not  leave  Seymour. 

"  How  kind  it  was  in  you,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther!" 

"  No,  it  was  only  right,"  she  answered,  in 
great  agitation :  "  he  was  a  bitter  and  penitent 
sufferer;  and  if  my  departed  friend  is  con- 
scious of  what  is  passing  here,  I  trust  that  she 
was  satisfied  with  roe,  for  I  tried  to  do  a  mo- 
ther's part  by  him.  And  now,  my  dear  child, 
we  must  both  return  home :  this,  you  know, 
is  no  place  for  you,  Helen." 

"And  must  I  go  without  taking  leaTe  of 
poor  Seymour  1" 

"  What  leave  is  there  to  takel" 

I  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  we  came  away. 

As  my  mother  knew  that  Seymour's  sleep 
was  likely  tc  be  long,  she  did  not  return  to  the 
house  of  death  for  some  hours ;  but  when  she 
did,  I  earnestly  conjured  her  to  let  me  accom- 
pany her.  I  pleaded,  however,  and  wept  in 
▼ain :  in  rain  did  I  uree,  that  Seymour  would 
think  me  unkind  in  forsaking  him  wholly  at 
such  a  time  as  this  was. 

My  mother  said  she  feared  that  Seymour 


would  only  be  too  ready  to  attribute  bis  not 
seeing  me  to  her  commands,  rather  than  my 
own  inclinations;  and,  disappointed  and 
wretched,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  never  rose  from  it,  feedine^ 
my  distress  by  every  means  in  my  power.  1 
must  own,  however,  that  temper  and  contri- 
vance had  some  share  in  this  self-abandon- 
ment, or  sensibility,  which  I  thought  would  at 
once  punish  my  mother  for  her  obstinacy,  (as 
I  called  it,)  and  induce  her  to  give  up  her 
resolution.  How  often  is  grie^  like  love, 
made  up  of  materials  which  we  dream  not  of 
— and  how  oflen  has  temper  much  to  do  with 
it!  But  my  seeming  unmixed  sorrow  had  no 
effect  on  my  excellent  parent,  whose  decisions^ 
where  I  was  concerned,  were  the  result  of 
firm  principle.    Her  first  observation  was— 

"  This  excessive  misery,  Helen,  accompani- 
ed, as  I  see  it  is,  with  a  degree  of  suUenness, 
is  not  likely  to  make  me  change  my  purpose, 
but  rather  to  confirm  me  in  it  the  more ;  be- 
cause it  proves  to  me  the  great  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  my  compliance  would  expose 
you,  when  yon  can  thus,  in  spirit  at  leadt,  be 
rebellious;  and  this  at  a  time,  too,  when  I 
want  erery  comfort  possible." 

These  words  subdued  every  particle  of  re- 
sentment in  me :  I  threw  myself  on  her  ne^k, 
and  assured  her  she  should  never  have  so  to 
reproach  me  again ;  nor  did  I  even  venture  to 
inquire  for  Seymour — but  she  was  generous 
enough  to  speak  of  him  unasked.  She  told 
me  he  woke,  after  a  long  sleep,  more  com- 
posed than  she  expected;  "though,  on  his 
first  waking,  he  started  me  excessively,"  she 
said,  "  by  asking  for  his  mother,  and  wonder- 
ing to  see  me  instead  of  her.  My  tears  seem- 
ed to  force  back  his  recollection ;  and  in  a 
faint  Toice,  and  with  a  look  of  wretchedness, 
he  added, « Ah !  I  remember  now ;'  and  hiding 
his  face  in  the  pillow,  he  wept  aloud. 

**  And  I — I  was  but  a  sad  consoler,  for  I 
wept  in  silence  by  him.  When  he  was  calm 
afifain,  I  wished  him  to  rise ;  and  before  I  left 
him,  in  the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  my 
heart,  poor  child !  I  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
his  burning  forehead.  But  I  soon  repented  ; 
for  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  that  was  so  like  her! 
But  she  never  —  no,  nev«r  more—"  and 
again  he  lay  almost  convulsed  with  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  When  this  fresh  paroxysm  was  over,  I  left 
him." 

"But  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  "that  he  will  be 
soothed  by  that  kind  kiss  in  remembrance, 
though  it  affected  him  painfully  at  the  time." 

"  Perhaps  so :  but  his  grief,  violent  though 
it  be,  will  soon  go  off,  and  be  after  a  time  for- 
gotten. Lady  Helen  was  his  mother,  and  he 
loved  her;  but  she  had  not  been  the  chosen 
playfellow  of  his  childhood — the  fnend  of  his 
youth — the  companion  of  his  riper  years — the 
sharer  of  erery  ]oy--4he  soother  of  every  sor- 
row—and the  being  endeared  to  him  by  daily 
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and  confidential  intercoarae :  and  yet  all  these 
was  she  to  me,  Helen.*' 

**  But,  dearest  mother,  the  love  and  regrets 
of  a  child  are  very  strong." 

**  I  own  it,  Helen,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  this  miserable  boy,  self-reproach 
mingles  with  them,  and  deepens  every  pang. 
Helen,  my  child — my  only  treasure  now,"  she 
added,  speaking  with  difficulty,  **  never,  never, 
when  I  shall  be  as  she  is  now,  may  you  have 
cause  to  shed  such  tears  as  his,  Helen !  Re- 
member, there  are  no  upbraidinss  so  terrible 
as  those  of  one's  own  heart ;  anafor  your  own 
sake,  if  not  for  mine,  be  dutiful." 

I  was  too  much  affected  to  reply ;  and  my 
mother  continued — '*  Yes,  he  will  recover  his 
loss -^  you  will  recover  youn,  Helen.  But 
what  can  ever  replace  to  me  the  loss  of  the 
friend  of  my  whole  life — the  sole  relic  of  the 
joys  that  are  past  1  George— Charles — Helen ! 
you  are  all  gone  now !  and  I,"  (here  she  rais- 
ed her  arms  with  a  sort  of  appealing  look  to 
heaven,)  **I  stand  alone,  unsupported,  and 
unsupporting,  too,  like  the  sole  remaining  pil- 
lar or  a  once-noble  temple,  to  speak  of  former 
pride  and  present  desolation." 

As  my  mother's  imagination  had  now  enter- 
ed into  play,  my  fears  for  her  health  in  a  grreat 
degree  vanished;  for  I  knew  that  the  grief 
which  can  vent  itself  in  imagery,  however 

eoomy,  is  not  of  that  sort  which  preys  rapid< 
^  on  life;  for  it  is 


The  grief  that  doth  not  speak, 


Falls  on  the  borthen'd  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

Taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  during  the 
first  part  of  which  my  mother  seemed  eneaffed 
in  fervent  devotion,  I  now  ventured  to  ask  her 
if  Seymour  had  inquired  why  he  did  not  see 
me.  She  told  me  that  he  bad,  and  that  he  had 
been  told  in  reply  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  our  not  meeting :  amongst  the  foremost  of 
which,  was  the  certainty  that  we  should  make 
each  other  wane,  and  with  this  reason  he  had 
seemed  satisfied.  She  did  not  tell  me,  how- 
ever, that  he  inquired  for  me  every  day ;  nor 
did  she  relate  to  me  any  of  their  conversation, 
except  the  one  which  took  place  the  evening 
before  the  funeral ;  and  thai  she  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  disclose. 

**  I  have  to  inform  you,  my  dear  child,"  said 
she,  **  that  when  Seymour  and  I  stood  together 
to  take  our  last  look  and  last  kiss  before  the 
coffin  was  closed,  he  suddenly  seized  my  band, 
and,  wildly  addressing  the  unconscious  dead, 
conjured  that  pale  cheek,  and  that  closed  eye, 
to  appeal  to  my  heart  in  his  favour,  and  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  promised  pledge  to  his  mother 
to  promote  his  union  with  you.  This  was  the 
language  of  passion,  and  there  was  a  strange 
effect  in  it,  i  thoughts— neither  of  which,  you 
know,  can  affect  me.  I  therefore  replied, 
though  not  without  emotion,  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject which  I  could  not  discuss  in  that  room. 
Accordingly,  after  be  bad  taken  many  more 


last  looks  and  leaves  of  the  beloTed  dead,  I 
led  him  from  the  chamber. 

**  When  he  was  calmed  a  little,  I  had  reso- 
lution to  resume  the  conversation ;  and  to  own 
the  truth,  Helen,  I  was  glad  to  discuss  it, 
without  the  presence  of  that  mournful  object 
which,  spite  of  myself,  armed  my  feelings 
against  my  judgment." 

Here  my  mother  walked  about  the  room  in 
considerable  agitation ;  but  she  soon  recover- 
ed herself. 

**  I  then  related  to  him  our  conTersation  with 
Lady  Helen." 

^*And  did  yon  tell  him  how  I  defended 
him  1"  cried  L 

**  No,  certainly  I  did  not,"  she  coldly  re- 
plied ;  **  but  I  convinced  him  that  his  mother 
gave  me  back  my  promise,  and  that  her  last 
parting  words  to  yourself  should  be,  '  Helen, 
never  marry  an  immoral  man.'  On  hearing 
this,  he  exclaimed-* 

***Did  my  mother  say  thisi  Did  she  think 
me  an  immoral  man  1  Oh !  insupportable  ag- 
ony !  Well,  madam,'  added  he,  turning  fierce- 
ly round,  'and  so  I  suppose  you  have  said  the 
same  to  your  daughter,  and  have  engaged  her 
to  combat  the  regard  she  once  felt  for  me ;  for 
I  know  she  loved  me  once,  or  would  have  done 
so,  for  so  the  lips  that  never  deceived  assured 
me :  but  mark  me,  madam,  I  will  not  take  a 
refusal  firom  any  lips  but  hers.' 

«« *  If  you  wish  to  alienate  my  affection  en- 
tirely from  you,  Seymour,'  I  replied,  *  you  will 
make  this  appeal  to  Helen ;  for  neither  by  let- 
ter nor  personal  application  will  I  sanction  it, 
till  I  am  convinced  your  improved  conduct 
makes  you  more  worthy  of  my  daughter.' 

**  *  But  you  deny  me  the  motive  to  improve- 
ment, by  forbidding  my  addresses  to  her.' 

"  *  O  Seymour !'  answered  I,  *  if  you  have 
no  better  motive,  such  a  change  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon ;  nor  would  I  entrust  to  you, 
under  such  a  precarious  alteration,  the  happi- 
ness of  my  child.' 

**  He  looked  distressed,  but  rather  proudly 
replied — 

'*  *  Well,  madam,  we  will  talk  further  on 
this  subject  some  other  time.  I  cannot  pursue 
it  now.'    And  soon  afVer  I  took  my  leave." 

**  And  will  you  not  allow  him  to  have  one 
interview  with  me,  before  he  returns  to  Ox- 
ford 1" 

"  No,  I  will  not  expose  you  to  his  danger- 
ons  eloquence :  as  he  is  not  really  in  love  with 
you,  he  would  have  more  self-possession,  and 
plead  his  cause  so  much  the  better." 

**  Not  in  love  with  me !" 

**No;  his  attachment  is  now  irritated  by 
obstacles,  and  also  stimulated  by  fiincied  duty ; 
but  could  he,  if  he  really  felt  a  virtuous  pas- 
sion, maintain  a  disgraceful  connexion  in  Lon- 
don, as  I  know  him  to  do  1  Helen,  my  child ! 
what  ails  you  t"  Here  her  voice  sounded  like 
thunder  in  my  ears,  and  I  fainted. 

I  had  certainly  been  led  to  believe  that  Sey- 
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mour  led  a  life  of  general  dissipation,  and  I 
had  not  allowed  myself  to  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  nature  of  the  charges  against  him ; 
but  when  I  heard  him  positively  accused  of 
an  improper  attachment  to  one  individual  ob- 
jectt  a  mixed  fbeling  of  jealousy,  disgust,  mis- 
ery, and  indignation  came  over  me,  with  the 
sickness  of  death,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  lost  all  consciousness.  How  long  I  re- 
mained insensible,  I  know  not;  bat  when  I  re- 
covered, I  found  my  mother  weepinff  over  me— 
not  because  she  had  feared  for  my  life,  but  be- 
cause she  did  fear  for  my  peace  of  mind.  She 
was  consoled,  however,  when  I  assured  her, 
that  firom  that  moment  I  should  think  it  my 
duty  to  drive  Seymour  Pendarves  from  my 
mind,  and  that  I  had  no  longer  any  difiiculty 
in  submitting  to  her  wishes.  She  kissed  me, 
called  me  her  dear,  good  girl,  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  was  the  morning  of  the 
funeral.  Lady  Helen  had  desired  it  might  be 
a  private  one,  and  had  she  not,  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise;  for  Lord  Seymour, 
though  not  an  old  man,  was  fallen  into  a  state 
of  imbecility ;  Lord  Mount^eorge  was  at  Lis- 
bon, attendmg  his  dying  wife ;  and  Mr.  Pen- 
darves, our  great-uncle,  was  confined  in  Corn- 
wall by  the  gout* 

**  Poor  Seymour !"  cried  my  mother,  es  she 
heard  this  account  of  the  family ;  **  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  your  excuse ;  for  how  com- 
pletely has  he  been  leA  to  himself,  amidst  the 
dangers  of  a  metropolis!'' 

My  mother,  when  she  said  this,  was  cer- 
tainly thinking  aloud  t  but  my  hearing  her 
had,  at  that  moment,  no  bad  effect  on  me,  as 
my  jealousy  remained  unappeased,  and  my 
mortification  unsoothed,  and  nothing  could  re- 
instate him  as  vet  in  my  estimation :  nay,  I 
believed  1  should  see  him  the  next  day  with- 
out any  emotion  that  could  be  attributed  to 
him  as  the  cause  of  it. 

When  we  reached  the  honse  of  monming, 
we  found  Seymour  anxiously  expecting  us. 
On  seeing  me,  he  seized  my  hand,  and,  unable 
to  speak,  kissed  it  repeatedly,  then  turned 
away  in  tears;  and,  I  must  own,  at  that  mo- 
ment I  forgot  his  unworthiness  and  my  own 
resolution,  and  remembered  only  his  sorrow 
and  his  apparent  affection.  My  mother  might 
be  right,  out  I  began  to  suspect  she  might  be 
wrongs  All  these  feelings,  however,  were 
soon  swallowed  np  in  those  of  deep  and  tender 
sorrow.  The  procession  began;  and,  cling- 
ing to  each  other's  arm  for  support,  my  mother 
and  I  followed  the  unsteady  steps  of  the  chief 
mourner.  But  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  scene  so  comment  Sufilice,  that 
Seymour  did  not  return  with  us :  he  remained 
in  the  church,  in  order  to  give  way  to  the 
lately  suppressed  agonies  of  his  heart.  My 
mother  wished  to  do  the  same;  but  she  re- 
spected the  sacredness  of  his  sorrow,  and  she 
could  Tisit  the  vaolt  at  another  time. 


The  rest  of  The  day  was  spent  by  Seymour 
in  visits  to  those  who  had  been  maintained  or 
assisted  by  Lady  Helen,  in  order  that  he 
might  personally  assure  them  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  do  all  she  would  have  done,  had 
life  been  spared  to  her.  Having  thus  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  utmost,  he  appeared  to 
my  mother's  eye  to  have  recovered  some  of  his 
usual  brilliancy  of  countenance.  The  next 
night  he  was  to  return  to  Oxford.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  he  called  at  our  house,  and 
reouested  to  see  my  mother  and  me, 

1  rose  inToluntarily,  in  great  perturbation. 

**Tell  Mr.  Pendarves,''  said  my  mother, 
**that  I  will 'wait  on  him  directly.  Helen, 
my  child !  it  is  but  one  struggle  more,  and  all 
the  difiiculty  will  be  over;  for  I  conclude, 
you,  not  only  in  obedience  to  my  will,  but  in 
compliance  with  your  own  wise  wuhes^  refuse 
to  see  him !" 

What  could  I  sayl  Could  I  tell  her  that 
the  meeting  of  yesterday,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  towards  his  mother's  dependants,  had 
altered  my  feelings  1  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I 
remained  abore  stairs. 

After  a  long  conference,  my  mother  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  heard  the  hall-door  close. 
Till  this  moment,  I  had  hoped  she  would  re- 
lent, and  allow  me  to  see  him!  at  least,  I 
guess  so,  from  the  cold  chill  which  I  felt  at 
my  heart,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  closed 
door.  However,  1  saw  him  from  the  window 
—I  myself  unseen— and  his  handkerchief  was 
held  to  his  eyes. 

•  When  my  mother  returned,  I  observed  that 
she  had  been  excessively  moved,  and  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

*' Helen!"  she  at  length  said,  *«I  trust  I 
have  done  by  Seymour  Pendarves  what  I 
should  wish  a  friend  to  do  by  a  child  of  mine. 
And  is  he  noiher  child — the  child  of  that  lost, 
matchless  being,  whom  I  loved  only  second  to 
yourself,  since  one  dearer  than  either  was  re- 
moved from  me  1  Yes ;  I  admonished  him  as 
a  mother  would  have  done ;  and  though  I  re- 
fused his  request,  I  did  it— indeed  I  did— with 
gentleness  and  with  anguish.  Helen,"  she 
resumed,  **  if  ever  you  should  doubt  the  aflec- 
tions  of  your  mother,  remember  what,  for  your 
sake,  she  has  undergone  this  day.  She  has, 
though  her  heart  bl^  to  do  it,  wounded  that 
of  one  whom  she  loves  now  next  to  yourself, 
and  that  one,  too,  the  child  of  her  adored  Lady 
Helen.  But  the  sense  of  a  mother's  duty, 
aided  by  a  higher  power,  has  supported  me 
through  it." 

"  And  he  is  gone !" 

**  Yes;  and  he  reproached  me  bitterly  for 
my  cruelty,  Helen ;  but  if  he  could  see  me 
now,  do  you  think  be  would  censure  me  for 
hardness  of  heart  1" 

Mournful  were  the  boars  that  followed,  and 
we  retired  early  to  rest.  But  my  mother  rested 
not.  I  heard  her  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  her  room  till  near  day-break ;  and  till 
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the  had  ceased  I  was  too  uiieaay  to  close  my 
eyes. 

When  I  rose  the  next  day*  and  was  walking 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast,  I  found  my 
mother*s  windows  still  shut,  and  it  was  very 
late  before  she  came  down  stairs.  I  had  pre- 
▼iously  lelt  disposed  to  indulee  my  own  de- 
jection ;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  all  thought 
of  myself  vanished.  For  never  did  I  see  the 
expression  of  hopeless  grief  stronger  than  in 
her  speaking  face.  As  she  did  not  talk,  I 
vainly  tried  to  converse  of  indifferent  thinffs. 
She  smiled ;  but  every  smile  was  succeeded 
by  a  sigh ;  and  once  she  exclaimed, 

**  No !  they  cannot  come  to  »n«,  but  I  shall 
go  to  /Awi." 

«« Dearest  mother,*'  cried  I,  rising  and  look- 
ing up  in  her  face,  ^*  you  foreet  me.  Surely 
you  do  not  wish  to  leave  me  1 ' 

**  Do  not  ask  me,"  she  cried,  clasping  me 
fondly  to  her  bosom ;  "I  fear  I  am  ungrateful 
for  my  remaining  blessing." 

From  that  time  she  struggled  with  her 
grief,  and  became,  as  you  know,  in  company^ 
at  least,  the  agreeable  companion;  for  about 
that  time  it  was,  I  think,  that  your  amiable 
husband  succeeded  to  the  living,  and  you  came 
to  enliven  and  adorn  the  rectory.  However, 
as  your  friend,  for  whose  inspection  this  is 
written,  does  not  know  an^  of  the  subsequent 
events,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  detail  of  my 
story.  / 

During  the  ensuing  six  weeks  we  had  only 
one  letter  from  Seymour,  but  that  was  a  pleas- 
ant one :  for  he  told  us  (hat  he  had  been  study- 
ing very  hard,  and  had  gotten  another  prize, 
and  he  sent  us  his  composition,  adding  in  a 
very  touching  manner,  that  as  the  eye  which 
he  most  wished  to  please  by  his  production 
was  for  ever  closed,  his  proudest  desire  now 
was  to  have  it  approved  by  those  whom  he 
and  she  best  loved. 

My  mother  was  gratified  by  this  compliment 
as  well  as  myself;  for  she  augured  favourably 
of  his  amendment  from  this  closfe  application, 
and  she  owned  to  me  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  that  she  had  informed  him,  his  obtain- 
ing my  hand  depended  entirely  on  himself,  I 
have  said  that  my  mother  appeared  quite  re- 
covered in  company ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  one  anxious  subject  to  her 
mind  in  private,  that  every  thing  unconnected 
with  it  soon  became  uninteresting  to  her;  this 
was  the  renewal  of  virtuous  friendship  in  an- 
other world ;  and  she  read  and  tried  to  pro- 
cure every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Sermon  or 
Essay  that  had  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  sermon,  and  it  was  a  most  eloquent 
one,  bearing  the  title,  "The  renewal  of  Vir- 
tuous Friendship  in  another  Worid,"»  delight- 
ed her  so  much,  that  it  was  never  out  of  her 
reach;  and  though  she  found  it  difllicult  to  de- 


*  See  a  volume  of  Sermons  written  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Houghton. 


duoe  from  the  Scriptures  any  certain  grounds 
for  this  consoling  doctrine,  still  she  delighted 
to  indulge  in  it ;  and  as  she  could  never  rest 
till  she  had  tried  to  convert  others  to  her  own 
opinions,  especially  where  those  opinions  were 
likely  to  increase  individual  happiness,  those 
only  with  whom  she  was  not  intimate  could 
avoid  hearing  her  descant  on  this  subject,  with 
all  that  plausible  and  ingenious  fluency  which 
usually  attends  reasoning  from  analog^  and 
imagination.  While  her  mind  was  thus  em- 
ploved,  it  ceased  to  prey  on  its  own  peace ; 
and  though  her  system  sometimes  failed  to 
satisfy  her,  she  still  found  a  soothing  convic- 
tion in  the  thought,  that  should  we  not  bo 
permitted  *^to  know  and  love  our  friends  in 
heaven,"  we  should  be  sure  not  to  be  eonaeiout 
of  the  want  of  those  who  had  been  the  dearest 
to  us  when  on  earth,  but  should  find  all  the 
"  ways  of  God"  vindicated  '*  to  man." 

It  was  now,  while  my  mother  was  too  con- 
stantly thinking  of  the  regretted  dead,  and  I 
of  the  still  tenderly-rememi>ered  living,  that  a 
new  acquaintance  was  introduced  to  us,  who 
had  power  to  withdraw  our  thoujg^hts  from 
these  interesting  speculations,  and  fix  them 
for  some  time  at  least  upon  himself. 

Methinks,  my  dear  fnend,  I  see  you  smile 
at  this  distance,  and  remark  to  your  husband, 
"  Now  we  shall  see  what  she  says  of  the  im- 
pression which  Count  Ferdinand  De  Walden 
first  made  on  her,  for  I  never  could  undersiand 
how  she  could  ever  prefer  another  man  to  him." 

You  forget  how  very  early  in  life  my  aflfec- 
tions  were  turned  towards  Pendarves,  and  how 
soon  I  learnt  to  look  on  constancy  in  love  as 
a  sort  of  virtue  ;  you  also  forget  the  "  fasci- 
nating graces,"  and  the  'irresistible  arch- 
ness," to  use  your  own  expression,  of  Sey- 
mour*s  smile.  But  this  is  perhaps  an  ill-timed 
digression.  Where  was  II  Oh!  at  tlie  in- 
trmluction  of  a  new  acquaintance. 

My  parents  had  made  an  acouaintance  in 
America  with  the  Count  De  Walden,  the  elder, 
whom  curiosity  and  the  love  of  travelling  had 
led  thither.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  wsr, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  Switzerland, 
by  way  of  England ;  where  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
constitution  of  the  government,  that  he  re- 
solved his  nephew  and  heir,  Ferdinand  De 
Walden,  who  was  like  himself  a  protestant, 
should  come  over  and  enter  himself  at  one  of 
the  universities.  When  the  time  for  his  ad- 
mission arrived,  the  count  remembered  with 
renewed  interest  his  acquaintance  with  my 
parents  and  their  cousins ;  and  that  they  now 
resided  in  England.  Nor  was  it  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  particulars  of  their  present  resi- 
dence and  situation. 

His  unde  heard  ^ith  pain  that  my  mother,  | 
Seymour,  and  myself,  were  the  only  survivors 
of  that  happy  family  which  he  had  so  much 
loved  in  the  new  world.   To  my  mother,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  anxious  to  introduce  his 
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nephew;  and  he  hoped  that  in  Seymour  he 
would  find  a  durable  friend  at  college ;  but  in 
this  expectation  he  could  not  be  gratified,  aa 
he  had  resolved  that  Ferdinand  should  go  to 
the  mathematical  uniyersity,  and  Seymour 
was  of  Oxford.  This  impossibility  my  mo- 
they  thought  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Fer- 
dinand. 

When  De  Walden  came,  and  showed, 
among  other  letters,  one  of  recommendation 
to  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarves,  she  coldly  ob- 
served, ^*That  letter  need  not  be  delivered 
yet  ;•*  and  certainly,  the  appearance  of  Ferdi- 
nand De  Walden  did  not  promise  much  con- 
geniality of  disposition  and  pursuit  with  Sey- 
mour;  for  the  latter,  from  the  light  gaiety  of 
his  manner  and  countenance,  seemed  as  if  he 
never  thought  at  all ;  and  the  former,  from  the 
grave  pensiveness  and  reserve  of  his,  appeared 
at  first  sight  as  if  he  did  nothing  but  think. 
The  open  eye  of  Seymour  invited  confidence, 
the  penetrating  one  of  De  Walden  repelled  it ; 
and  as  the  one,  when  first  seen,  was  sure  to 
inspire  admiration  if  not  love,  the  other  was 
as  sure  to  excite  alarm,  if  not  a  feeling  resem- 
bling aversion.  For  myself,  I  must  own  that 
when  De  Walden  was  presented  to  me  by  my 
mother,  I  experienced  towards  him  a  little  of 
the  first,  though  none  of  the  second  sensation ; 
for  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  on  Seymour 
as  my  model  for  personal  beauty  and  captiva- 
tion ;  and  the  young  Swiss,  therefore,  had  not 
a  chance  of  charming  me  at  first  sight.  I  had 
not  seen  my  mother  so  animated  for  years  as 
she  was  on  the  arrival  of  her  foreign  guest ; 
for  she  had  greatly  esteemed  his  uncle,  and 
Ferdinand  strongly  resembled  him.  With  him 
of  course  were  associated  the  ever-remembered 
hours  of  youth  and  friendshio,  wedded  love 
and  happiness ;  and  De  Walcien  shone  with 
a  radiance  not  his  own.  But  my  mother, 
much  to  my  annoyance,  was  not  conscious  of 
this :  she  insisted  that  his  brilliancy  was  all 
self-derived ;  that  if  she  had  never  known  hta 
uncle,  she  should  still  have  admired  him.  By 
this  admiration,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  I 
was  piqued  and  mortified,  because  I  fancied  it 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  Seymour;  and  I 
suspected  that,  if  he  should  repay  the  regard 
of  the  mother  by^oving  the  daughter,  I  could 
not  without  disobedience  remain  constant  to 
my  first  attachment. 

As  De  Walden  was  not  to  go  to  college  till 
October,  he  had  leave  to  stay  with  us  tiU  that 
time,  since  it  was  rather  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  fine  young  man,  unless  he  was  a  relation,  to 
be  the  guest  of  a  widow  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ter for  so  long  a  period.  I  was  therefore  cer- 
tain that  my  mother  must  have  some  particular 
point  to  carry,  and  that  point  was,  I  believed, 
the  alienation  of  my  heart  from  Seymour  Pen- 
darves. These  suspicions  certainly  made  me 
regard  Ferdinand  the  two  first  days  of  his 
arrival  with  prejudiced  eyes,  not  unmixed  with 
fear  of  his  keenness  of  penetration.    But,  in 
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spite  of  myself,  my  fear  of  him  vanished,  and 
much  of  my  prejudice  with  it,  when  I  found 
that  this  grave  sententious  personage,  who 
talked  theology  with  my  mother,  and  tried, 
poor  roan!  to  explain  to  us  some  new  tier- 
man  philosophy,  could  laugh  as  heartily  as 
if  he  never  read  and  never  thouflrht,  and  had 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  he  found 
sometimes  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  his 
good-breeding. 

This  welcome  discovery  happened  to  me  at 
breakfast,  while  he  was  reading  to  us  aloud 
some  amusing  extracts  from  a  kind  of  periodical 
paper,  published  in  France  by  the  Baron  De 
Grimm,  one  of  which  was  so  ludicrous,  that 
he  laid  down  the  book  to  laugh  at  his  ease, 
while  I  exclaimed,  ^*  Is  it  possible  t" 

**  Is  what  possible,  my  dear  1*'  said  my  mo- 
then 

**That  Mr.  De  Walden,"  I  repeated  rather 
uncivilly, "  can  laugh  so  very  heartily." 

**iV'«^<7  paa  partntM  en  Jngleterre,  Made' 
moitelleT^*  was  his  answer. 

**0h,  yes!" said  I,  blushing,  and  looking 
very  foolish, "  only—" 

**  Oh  !  Je  comprends :  apparemment  c*est 
Mademoiselle  qui  ne  veut  pas  qu'on  rit  devant 
elle.  Helas,  oelle  Hel^ne!  il  faut  rire  tant 
qu'on  le  pent,  quand  on  a  le  bonheur  de  jouir 
souvent  de  voue  aimable  soci^te ;  car  il  me 
semble  qu'en  ce  cas  I  A,  on  pourroit  bien  avoir 
raison  de  pleurer  bientbt,  et  peut-^tre  pour  la 
vie."t 

Here  was  gallantry  too,  and  returning  good 
for  evil ;  though  I  was  rude,  he  was  polite. 
I  was  humbled  and  ashamed,  while,  he  with 
increasing  archness  said,  ^^Mau  qu^est'ce  one 
vou$  voulex  dire  avee  vo/r»—* Is  it  possible!'^ 
What !  you  think  me  a  disciple  of  Crassus, 
and  fancy  me  never  laugh  till  I  see  an  ass  eat 
a  thistle!" he  added  in  his  foreign  English. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  take  you  for  now  t" 
replied  I,  venturing  to  look  up  in  his  face, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  animated  as  it  now 
was  by  pleasantry  and  the  consciousness  of 
appearing  to  advantage,  struck  me  with  the 
conviction  of  its  excessive  physiognomical 
beauty ;  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  my  mo- 
ther's regard  for  him,  not  because  he  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions,  but 
oecause  beauty  of  physiognomy  cannot  exist 
without  corresponding  beauty  of  mind,  if  not 
of  heart. 

**  Well,  he  replied,  **  and  what  do  you  take 
me  for?"  speaking  with  that  accent  which  in 
him  I  have  oflen  thought  an  additional  charm* 


*  Is  it  not  permitted  in  England  f 

t  Oh !  I  comprehend :  you  do  not  like  any 
should  Uugh  in  your  presence.  Alas !  beautiful 
Helen,  one  must  laugh  while  one  can,  when  one 
has  the  happiness  of^ being  in  your  society;  for 
one  runs  the  risk  of  crying  very  soon,  and  perhaps 
for  life. 

t  But  what  did  your  mean  with  your  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible 7* 
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**  A  kind-hearted  man  and  a  good  Chrifitian ; 
for  you  returned  sood  for  evil,  and  repaid  im- 
pertinence by  making  it  the  foundation  of  a 
compliment.  Still,  I  must  presume  again^  and 
tell  you  that  I  believe  your  laughs  are  like  jour« 
de  fHt  f  they  do  not  come  every  day." 

''  Pour  les  jours  de  fi^te,  non ;  ils  ne  me  sont 
point  venus  tous  les  jours  oue  depuis  mon  ar- 
rivee  ici ;  mais  k  present.  Mademoiselle,  tous 
les  jours  sont  pour  moi  des  jours  de  f(§te,  et 
ma  sainte  est  Sainte  Heldne."* 

I  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
receive  compliments  like  these  without  em- 
barrassment; and  to  hide  my  awkwardness  I 
exclaimed,  •*  Why,  what  can  have  become  of 
them  1  I  have  lost  them ;  they  are  quite  gone." 

*'  Qu'avez-ffoui  perdu^  Mademoi$eiIe  7  Per' 
mettez'moi  de  le  ehereher,    Ditee  c2ofic." j* 

"  My  fear  and  awe  of  you." 

**  Fear  and  awe  of  me !  Oh !  qu^ile  «*en  atUent 
tout  de  bon,  Ce  ne  »oni  pa$  let  $erUimerU$  que  ie 
voudraU  vout  inapirer  pour  moi."^  As  he  said 
this,  there  was  an  expression  in  his  dark  eyes 
which  made  me  turn  mine  away;  and  ad- 
dressing my  mother,  I  told  her  that  our  guest 
reminded  me  of  a  little  French  paper  toy 
which  I  had  seen,  called  deux  tiiea  tout  un 
bonnet ;  that  at  first  view,  it  was  a  monk  with 
a  cowl  on,  but  that  when  the  cowl  was  thrown 
off,  there  was  a  eay  and  smiling  young  man. 
So  it  was  with  Air.  De  Walden :  when  he  first 
came,  beseemed  a  grave  philosopher,  and  now 
he  is  an  absolute  lover  or  fun,  and  a  laugher  of 
the  first  order. 

**  De  grace,  Mademoiselle,  dites-moi  lequel 
des  deux  caractdres  vous  plait  le  plus ;  mais, 
ne  me  dites  pas,  je  vous  le  demanae  en  gr4ce, 
que  je  vous  oflfense  le  moins  dans  mon  r61e  de 
philosophe;  Helas!  auprds  de  vous  qui  pour- 
roit  rester  philosophe  V^$ 

*'  I  wish  you,"  said  I, "  to  resemble  Demo- 
critus,  who  united  the  two  characters  of  laugher 
and  philosopher;  and  you,  if  you  please,  shall 
be  tlie  latter  with  my  mother;  vou  shall  talk 
wisely  and  gravely  with  her,  but  laugh  and  talk 
nonsense  now  and  then  with  me." 

**  Vous  convenes  done  de  la  justice  de  ma 
proposition,  qu*  auprds  de  vous  on  ne  peutdtre 
philosophe  1"|| 

I  shook  my  head  and  held  up  my  hand  at  him, 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  answer :  he  seised 


*  For  holidays,  no :  they  never  came  to  me  every 
day,  till  I  came  hither ;  but  now,  ell  days  are  hob- 
days  to  me,  and  my  saint  is  Saint  Helen. 

t  But  what  are  you  seeking  7  let  me  look  for  it. 
Tell  me. 

t  Ob,  let  them  go  away  entirely !  These  are 
not  the  sentiments  with  which  I  wish  to  in^ire 
•you. 

^  In  pity  tell  me,  which  of  these  two  characters 
rileases  you  the  most ;  but  prey  do  not  tell  me  that 
1  offend  you  less  as  a  philosopher,  for  who  that  is 
near  vou  can  long  remain  a  philoeopher  f 

II  Vou  agree  then  to  the  justice  of  my  proposi- 
tion, (hat  near  you  no  one  can  remain  a  philoso- 
pher f 


it,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  bis  lips.  My  mo- 
ther, I  saw,  enjoyed  this  dialo^e ;  but  my  own 
heart  reproached  me  for  having  allowed  mj' 
self  to  be  amused  and  flatter^  into  a  sort  of 
infidelity  to  Seymour,  by  a  man  too  who  would 
be,  I  foresaw,  warmly  encouraged  by  my  mo- 
ther. 

By  this  conversation,  which  has  never  been 
effaced  from  my  memory,  you  will  suspect 
that  my  flippancy  and  the  evident  pleasure 
with  which  1  kept  it  up,  were  proofs  that  no- 
thing but  a  prior  attachment  could  have  pre- 
served my  affections  from  the  power  of  De 
Walden,  when  he  once  displayed  to  roe  all  the 
variety  of  his  talents,  ana  the  graces  of  his 
mind.  Even  as  it  was,  they  would  have  had  a 
more  certain  effect,  but  for  the  injudicious 
eagerness  with  which  my  mother  tried  to  force 
a  conviction  of  them  upon  me ;  for  then  my 
alarmed  feelings  took  the  part  of  Seymour,  and 
I  was  piqued  into  underrating  her  idol,  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  overrate  him.  How  very 
rarely  is  it  that  one  can  obtain  or  give  an 
opinion  uninfluenced  by  temper,  prejudice,  or 
interest ! 

*Ms  he  not  very  handsome  1"  she  used  to 
say. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  seen  a  handsomer  man." 

**  Oh,  you  mean  Seymour;  he  is  handsomer 
certainly,  but  then  he  is  not  near  so  tall." 

**  No,  but  he  is  better  made."  '. 

**  That  /  never  remarked ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  only  impart  the  result  of  your  observation 
to  me :  others  might  think  it  indelicate.  What 
a  fine  countenance  he  has !" 

*^Yes,  tometimet^  but  not  always;  and  I 
prefer  one  that  is  always  so :  I  like  perpetual 
rather  than  oeeational  sun-shine. -« It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  have  to  watch  the  sun  peeping 
out  from  behind  clouds." 

•*  Helen,  Helen !"  replied  my  mother, "  weak, 
foolish  girl !  to  like  what  no  one  can  on  earth 
obtain — perpetual  sun-shine  in  the  moralworld ! 
And  after  all,  when  one  considers  what  this  life 
is,  its  hng  paint  and  its  thort  pleaturetf  the 
rieket  of  one  day  succeeded  by  the  poveriv  of 
the  next,  the  ties  which  are  firmly  kmi  only  to 
be  tevered  in  a  moment,  and  our  eapaeity  and 
eaute  for  enjoyment  never  equal  to  our  eapof 
bility  and  eaute  of  suffering ;  *my  child,  what  a 
poor,  thoughttett,  frivolout  being  must  that  be, 
whose  Up  can  always  tmile,  and  whose  eye 
can  always  tparkle,  whom  fears  fur  himte/fchu 
never  deprett,  nor  fears  for  time  or  for  etermty,  or 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  or  the  peace  of  others, 
can  alarm  into  ulf 'government  /" 

You  know  that  when  my  mother  was  roused 
into  any  mental  emotion,  she  did  not  talk,  she 
harangued,  she  spoke  as  if  she  read  out  of  a 
book ;  it  was,  as  you  perceive,  the  case  now. 

*«  My  dear  mother,"  replied  I,  *^  such  a  being 
as  you  describe  would  be  as  odious  to  me  as 
he  could  be  to  you ;  and  his  vivacity  either  of 
manner  or  countenance  must  be  the  result  of 
want  of  feelings,  affections,  or  intellect.    To 
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•erpetual  sun-ehine,  I,  like  yoo,  should 
But  then  the  eiouda  must  not  be  ocea- 
by  the  absence  of  good-humour,  or  by 
9sence  of  sulkinessand  ili-humour,  or  by 
fiondriacal  tendencies.** 
ou  do  not  suppose,  Helen,**  she  cried, 
quickness,  *Hhat  De  Walden  is  grave 
ecause  he  is  cross,  and  thoughtful  only 
«  he  is  hypochondriacal  V* 
^ere  we  talking  of  individuals,  mam- 

not,  you  know  we  were  thinking  of 
Helen ;  and  I  feel  only  too  sensible  that 
[que  with  which  you  answer  when  I 

Ferdinand,  springs  from  your  still  pow- 
ttachment  to  Seymour.** 
uld  not  deny  it :  but  my  conscience  re- 
led  me  for  having,  from  a  feeling  of 
ly  on  poor  Seymour's  account,  not  only 
d  to  insinuate  an  ill-opinion  of  Ferdinand, 

I  did  not  entertain,  but  for  having  also 
unnecessary  pain  to  my  mother.  Oh, 
mr  friend!  how  often  since  I  lost  her 

reproached  myself  with  these  little  of- 
!  and  what  I  suffered  for  the  more  pain- 
is  which  I  inflicted  on  her,  no  words  can 
}e,  no  regret  can  atone.  Sad  state  of 
I  blindness,  and  human  infirmity,  when 
ems  conscious  of  the  duties  which  one 
JO  a  parent,  only  after  one  is  utteriy  de- 

of  the  meians  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of 

what  I  have  said  of  my  jealousy  of  my 
r*s  admiration  of  Ferdinand,  you  will  see 
mch  I  had  forgiven  Seymour*s  imputed 
duct,  and  how  little  I  adhered  to  my  re- 
in of  forgetting  him.  His  letter  and  his 
rize  had  much  contributed  to  this.  The 
Mras  a  proof  that  he  had  been  leading  a 
r  and  studious  life ;  and  the  former  de- 
that  my  mother  and  myself  were  dearer 

than  any  one  ^  in  existence,  and  that 
•probation  was  what  he  roost  coveted. — 

when  one  loves,  one  easily  believes 
he  beloved  object  asserts. 
,  however,  spite  of  my  constancy,  De 
fn,  by  his  varied  talents,  his  rational 
ta,  his  instructive  conversation,  and  his 
benevolence,  gained  on  my  esteem  every 
He  was  constantly  occupied  himself, 
s  example  stimulated  us  to  equal  in- 
.-* Weeks,  therefore,  fled  as  if  they  were 
and  I  felt  raised  in  my  own  estimation, 
ting  myself  the  constant  object  of  in- 
;o  such  a  man,  and  also  by  feeling  my- 
le  to  appreciate  him. 
symour  had  not  been  able  to  write  elegant 
and  prain  prizes,  my  constancy  would 
leen  m  great  danger.  But  as  it  was, 
ras  intellectuality  on  both  sides;  and  I 
ily  to  weigh  talent  against  strength  of 
and  extensive  information,  throwing  a 
lany  pleasant  make-weights  beside  into 
le  with  the  first, 
feelings  towards  Seymour  were  now 


called  into  fresh  vigour  by  a  letter  from  him 
informing  my  mother  that  instead  of  having  a 
monument  made  on  purpose  for  his  beloved 
parent,  which  would  not  have  been  ready  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  had  purchased  one 
which  had  been  nearly  finished  for  a  gentle- 
man who  died  before  it  was  completed,  and 
who  had  intended  it  for  his  wife,  and  which 
the  sculptor  had  been  desired  by  the  heir-at* 
law  not  to  trouble  himself  to  complete. 

This  monument  Pendarves  said  had  met  all 
his  ideas  of  simple  and  classical  beantj,  and 
it  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  inscription. 
This,  he  added,  he  had  also  enclosed  for  the 
approbation  of  my  mother  and  **  his  cousin 
Helen,**  as  he  called  me;  considering  the 
former  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  and 
mtf  as  the  only  woman  after  her  whom  he 
wished  to  consult  on  any  of  his  plans. 

We  were  excessively  affected  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter;  and  De  Walden,  who  was  pre- 
sent, appeared  distressed  at  the  sight  of  our 
emotion.  '*  What  do  you  think  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, my  dear  !'*  asked  my  mother. 

•«Ask  Mr.  De  Walden  what  he  thinks  of 
it,*'  I  replied. 

It  was  as  follows : 

HEU  LIETH  ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL 

OP 

THE    LADT  HELEN  PENDABYES. 

READER, 
PFTT  ONLY  HER  SURVIVORS. 

On  the  reverse  side  were  to  be  the  following 
words :— * 

THIS  MOWUMENT 

IS  ERECTED  TO  HER  MEMORY 

AS  A  TOKEN  OP  LOVE  AND    GRATITUDI, 

BY  HER  ONLY  CHILD, 

WHOSE  PROUDEST  BOAST  IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE, 

THAT  HE  WAS 

THE  SON  OP  SUCH  A  WOMAN. 

As  I  expected,  he  exclaimed  in  its  praise ; 
and  as  he  was  a  great  iheorizer,  he  added 
much  that  delighted  me,  and  much  that  conse- 
quently made  my  mother  uncomfortable. 

^^  It  is,**  cried  he,  *^  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive. Oh !  I  must  know  him :  simple  virtues, 
simple  manners,  and  simple  heart.  Pompous 
writers  not  much  real  feeling  —  not  (me.  I 
must  know  Pendarves ;  a  good  son  makes  a 
good  friend,  good  every  thing.  When  shall  I 
see  him  1" 

My  mother  looked  grave,  and  I  saw  that  the 
observant  eye  of  De  Walden  remarked  our 
contrary  emotions  with  surprise,  if  not  with 
uneasiness. 

**Then,  I  may  tell  Pendarves  that  you  like 
the  inscriptioD;  may  I,  Helen  1*'  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

**  Oh  yes,  that  it  is  everjr  thing  I  could 
wish  ;*'  and  she  retired  to  write. 

When  she  returned,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  been  weeping  violently ;  and  De  Walden, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 
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This  action,  thoagrh  it  was  at  once  feelinff 
and  affectionate,  displeased  me ;  for  it  seemed 
to  my  oblique  manner  of  viewing  such  things, 
an  injury  to  Pendarves,  and  in  no  very  pleasant 
disposition  of  mind  I  left  the  room.  Nor  can 
I  doubt  but  that  my  absence  gave  my  mother 
an  opportunity  of  telling  De  Walden  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation  with  Seymour; 
for  on  my  rejoining  them  I  found  my  mother 
looking  agitated,  though  also  much  pleased, 
and  De  Walden  dejected,  abstracted,  and  si- 
lent Need  I  add  that  I  had  Ion?  since  had 
the  pain  of  discovering  that  he  had  conceived 
an  attachment  for  me  1 

You  may  easily  believe  that  this  letter  from 
Seymour,  and  my  mother's  assurance  that  he 
would  certainly  come  to  see  the  monument  put 
up,  did  not  tend  to  further  the  suit  which  I 
foresaw  in  process  of  time  would  be  urged  to 
me  bv  De  Walden.  But  the  monument  was 
sent  down  and  erected,  and  yet  Pendarves  did 
not  arrive.  CtDnsequently  we  thought  he 
would  not  come  at  all ;  still,  as  precaution  is 
wisdom,  my  mother  with  much  earnestness 
conjured  me  to  pledge  my  solemn  word  to  her, 
that  if  he  came  I  would  not  converse  with  him 
alone,  should  he  be  ever  so  desirous  of  an  in- 
terview, and  that  I  would  avoid  him  when  he 
called  at  our  house.  This  was  a  trial  of  my 
filial  duty  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  but 
my  mother  was  so  bent  on  carrying  her  point, 
and  she  so  solemnly  expressed  her  conviction 
that  his  conduct  when  in  London  was  not 
amended,  that  I  gave  at  last  the  promise  which 
she  requested. 

**Now  then,*'  said  I  to  myself,  **I  hope 
poor  Seymour  will  not  come  down.'* 

Lady  Helen's  monument  was  placed  next 
that  of  her  husband,  on  which,  by  desire  of 
Lord  Seymour,  an  account  of  the  two  families 
and  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  had  been  en- 
graved in  an  ostentatious  manner.  Conse- 
quently it  had  not  been  necessary  for  Seymour 
to  give  any  additional  details.  My  mother 
likewise  had  found  herself  at  liberty,  when  she 
hung  up  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  to  confine  herself  to  the  simpli- 
city which  she  loved,  and  these  last  furnished 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  pompous  Copiousness 
of  the  first. 

Still  it  was  not  to  enjoy  the  superiority  of 
my  mother's  and  Seymour's  taste,  that  I  now 
so  often  visited  the  church,  and  resumed  the 
custom  which  I  had  adopted  in  America,  of 
strewing  the  graves  I  honoured  with  flowers. 
Oh  no !  it  was  because  the  mother  of  Seymour 
Pendarve9  and  the  dearest  friend  of  my  youth 
slept  beneath  that  spotless  marble ;  and  I  not 
only  gratified  my  own  feelings,  but  was  sure 
my  tribute  would  be  gratifying  to  those  of 
Pendarves. 

Of  hia  father  I  had  no  recollection,  and  of 
my  own  not  sufficient  to  make  such  a  tribute, 
had  I  paid  it  to  him,  more  than  an  act  of  coldly 
remembered  duty;  but  my  whole  heart  was 


interested  when  I  performed  it  in  honour  of 
Lady  Helen;  and  the  chill  and  colourless 
marble  looked  warm  and  glowing,  from  the 
profusion  of  blooming  flowers  which  I  loved 
to  scatter  on  it. 

One  morning,  after  offering,  as  usual,  my 
tribute  on  this  precious  monument,  and  while 
kneeling  beside  it,  a  deep  sigh  startled  me,  and 
I  beheld  Seymour  Pendarves,  who  had  entered 
at  another  door,  standing  in  pleased  contempla- 
tion of  me;  but  the  view  which  I  allowed  my- 
self of  him  was  short  indeed ;  my  promise  to 
my  mother  forcibly  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
the  shriek  of  surprise  and  even  of  alarm  which 
I  uttered  on  beholding  him  so  unexpectedly, 
was  succeeded  by  my  flying  with  the  speed  of 
phrensy  to  the  door  behind  me,  before  Sey- 
mour, thunderstruck,  mortified,  and  overcome 
by  my  seeming  terror  on  observing  him,  could 
recover  himself  sufiUciently  to  prevent  or  over- 
take roe. 

Alas !  by  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  the 
trembling  of  my  whole  frame,  I  knew  too  well 
that  on  hiding  myself  from  him  depended  my 
only  chance  of  keeping  my  promise.  I  there- 
fore took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  the  owner  of 
which  was  well  known  to  me,  instead  of  has- 
tening home  along  the  park,  where  he  must 
with  ease  have  overtaken  me.  Accordingly,! 
followed  a  sharp  turning  which  led  through  a 
little  lane  to  the  cottage,  and  making  my  way 
through  the  first  room  into  the  back  one,  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed,  trembling  and  breath- 
less. 

*^  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  yonng  lady t'* 
cried  the  cottager. 

**  Ask  no  questions,  but  shut  the  door,**  was 
my  answer. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  I  listened  for  several 
minutes  for  the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps,  but  in 
vain.  I  felt  mortified  at  finding  that  Seymour 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  pursue  me ;  still  I 
dared  not  go  home,  lest  I  should  meet  him  on 
my  road.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  tell  the 
cottager  that  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  avoid  seeing  Mr.  Pendarves,  and  I 
would  thank  her  to  watch,  if  she  could  do  it 
unsuspected,  for  his  quitting  the  church,  and 
inform  me  which  way  he' went. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  shaking 
her  head,  "  he  shall  not  see  you  if  I  can  help 
it ;  for  though  to  be  sure  1  hear  he  is  very  good 
to  the  poor,  folks  say  he  is  but  a  wild  one,  and 
they  do  say—'* 

Her6,  with  an  agonizing  heart,  and  a  ges- 
ture of  indiffnant  impatience,  I  bade  her  begone 
and  do  as  1  desired.  When  she  had  disap- 
peared, I  clasped  my  hands  together  convul- 
sively. I  sobbed  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  a 
wounded  spirit;  "And  can  it  be,*  I  cried, 
"that  he  whose  sweet  and  pensive  counte- 
nance so  full  of  mournful  tenderness  I  have 
just  gaxed  upon  for  a  moment,  and  shall  never 
be  able  to  forget  again ;  can  he  be  a  man  whose 
notoriously  profligate  habits   make  him  the 
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theme  of  abase  to  a  person  like  this  1"  No ; 
there  is  not  one  pang  in  the  cataloffae  of  hu- 
man suffering  so  acnte  as  that  which  the  heart 
feels  from  the  consciousness  of  the  decided  de- 
pravity of  a  being  tenderly  beloved. 

The  woman  on  her  return  told  me,  ^*  Mr. 
Pendarves  wa«  certainly  seeking  me ;  that  he 
had,  on  leaving  the  church,  looked  round,  and 
then  ran  several  yards  at  full  speed  down  the 
park,  after  which  he  stopped  and  she  thought 
It  probable  that  he  would  soon  be  past  the  front 
window,  but  she  would  look  out  and  see.*'  She 
did  so,  and  having  told  me  in  a  whisper,  add- 
ing that  **  through  a  hole  in  the  little  muslin 
curtain  I  could  see  him  without  being  seen," 
I  was  weak  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  He  walked  dejectedly  and  with 
folded  arms ;  the  glow  on  his  cheek,  which  the 
sight  of  me  had  deepened,  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  deadly  paleness;  and  I  felt  a  bitterness 
which  not  even  my  sense  of  his  errors  could 
assuage,  that  he  was  wretched,  and  that  I  had 
made  him  so.  My  spy  watched  him  into  his 
own  house,  and  only  then  I  ventured  to  reftim 
to  mine.  I  must  say  that  I  look  back  on  this 
morning,  spite  of  the  sufferings  which  I  en- 
dured, with  much  self-satisfaction,  as  I  had 
completely  acted  up  to  the  dictates  of  (Uial 
duty  under  the  strongest  temptation  of  disobey- 
ing them,  as  my  mother  was  gone  with  De 
Walden  to  spend  the  day  from  home;  and  had 
I  not  conscientiously  avoided  Seymour,  I  might 
even  without  any  positive  infrin^ment  of 
duty,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  risk  of  see- 
ingr  him  undisturbed  by  her  presence.  Hap- 
pily, however,  my  principles  were  too  firm  to 
allow  me  to  be  satisfied  with  this  subterfuge, 
and,  as  I  before  said,  I  recall  this  day  with 
satisfaction. 

Every  hour  I  expected  that  Seymour  would 
call,  but  he  did  not  come :  however,  I  saw  his 
servant  ride  op  to  the  gate,  deliver  a  note,  and 
wait  for  an  answer.  I  gave  it  verbally  to  my 
own  maid.  It  was,  that  Mrs.  Pendarves  was 
gone  out  for  thcwhole  day.  Shall  I  confess 
that  I  hoped  Seymour  would,  on  hearing  this, 
make  an  attempt  to  see  me,  though  I  was  re- 
solved to  refuse  him  attendance;  and  I  was 
mortified  that  he  did  nott  Just  before  I  ex- 
pected my  mother  and  De  Walden  would  re- 
turn, I  saw  Seymour's  servant  come  to  the 
door  affain,  and  deliver  another  note,  as  it 
seemed ;  but  when  it  was  brought  into  the 
room,  I  found  it  was  a  letter  to  me !  I  was 
at  once  relieved,  agitated,  miserable  and  de- 
lighted ;  yet  my  hand  trembled  so  much  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  open  the  let- 
ter.   The  following  were  its  contents  :— 

*'  When  this  letter  reaches  you.  Miss  Pen- 
darves, I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  that  scene 
which  to  me  can  now  never  again  be  a  home, 
but  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  such  tender 
recollections,  that  not  eyen  by  the  miserable 
ones  which  now  most  succeed  to  them  can 
th^  be  ever  efiaeed. 
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•'  Oh,  my  beloved  mother !  could  you  have 
believed  that  your  son  could  be  refused  admit* 
tance  within  the  doors  of  your  dearest  friend, 
and  forbidden  even  to  speak  to  the  play-fellow 
and  companion  of  bis  childhood,  and  the  once 
appointed  sharer  of  his  heart  and  his  fortunes  ? 
Could  you  have  thought  that  the  friend  who 
adored  you  would  have  gone  from  home  pur- 
posely to  avoid  him,  and  to  avoid  his  just  re- 
proaches; because,  without  any  new  offence 
on  his  part,  she  had  not  only  resolved  never 
to  allow  him  to  address  her  daughter,  but  had 
pledged  that  daughter's  hand,  as  he  is  inform^ 
ed,  to  another  1  And  yet  her  parting  words 
were,  'Your  marriage  with  Helen  depends 
wholly  on  yourself!'  These  words  I  never 
have  forgotten;  they  regulated  my  conduct, 
they  gave  strength  to  my  resolutions ;  I  came 
hither  full  of  hope,  and  1  go  hence  overwhelm* 
ed  with  despair.  For  my  claims,  claims  which 
I  have  never  resigned,  have  been  disregarded, 
and  Helen  will  be  the  wife  of  a  stranger,  the 
acquaintance  of  yesterday ! 

**  Nay  more,  at  sight  of  me,  Helen  herself, 
the  conscious  Helen,  fled  as  from  a  pe^ilence ! 
And  at  what  a  moment  too,  when  I  had  sur- 
prised her  in  an  office  the  most  flattering  to 
your  memory,  and  the  most  precious  to  my 
heart ! 

"Cruel  Helen!  what  have  you  donel  and 
what  have  /  done  to  be  so  treated  1  Surely  it 
was  from  your  mother  herself  that  I  should 
first  have  beard  of  your  intended  marriage. 
But  no :  I  refused  to  believe  it  till  your  flight 
and  your  countenance  of  terror  on  seeing  me 
confirmed  the  horrible  truth. 

'*  But  thoucrh  you  miffht  not  be  able  to  telt 
it  me  yourself,  why  did  Mrs.  Pendarves  avoid 
me  1  why,  when  I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  was  com- 
ing for  a  single  day,  did  she  not  make  a  point 
of  seeing  me  either  at  her  own  house  or  at 
mine?  But  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer 
from  your  attention  to  the  happy  stranger. 

'*  Oh,  Helen !  had  you  continued  to  encour- 
age my  hopes,  I  might  have  been  a  happiness 
to  myself  and  an  ornament  to  society.  But 
now — yes,  now,  it  will  be  well  if  I  am  not  a 
disgrace  to  it.  But  why  do  I  continue  to 
write  1  Shall  I  tell  you,  Helen  1  It  is  because 
I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  you  for  the  kut 
lime  i  for  the  wife  of  the  Count  De  Walden 
must  not,  I  know,  receive  letters  from 

"  Seymour  Pendaryes." 

Though  I  now  think,  and  yon  will  probably 
think  so  too,  that  this  letter  was  written  full 
as  much  from  the  head  as  from  the  heart,  yoo 
will  not  wonder  that  it  bent  me  to  the  earth  in 
agony ;  and  that  when  my  mother  entered  the 
hall  on  her  return,  she  heard  my  voice  uttering 
the  tones  of  loud  lamentation,  and  found  me 
in  the  arms  of  the  terrified  servants.  Never 
have  I  since  suffered  myself  to  be  so  weakly 
overpowered.  I  try  to  excuse  such  weakness 
by  the  state  of  my  health  at  the  time.    India 
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position,  and  a  tendency  to  a  seTere  feverish 
cold,  had  prevented  me  from  accompanying 
my  mother  and  De  Walden.  Nor  did  the  sad- 
den surprise  of  seeing  Pendarves  steady  my 
nerves,  or  decrease  my  fever;  bat  these  cir- 
cumstances prepared  the  way  for  the  letter  to 
affect  me  as  it  did,  and  to  excose  in  some 
measare  the  state  in  which  my  mother  beheld 
me. 

An  onen  letter  near  me,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Pendarves,  accounted  for  all  that  she  saw. 
I  was  become  more  composed,  though  I  did 
not  speak,  and  she  then  eagerly  inquired,  but 
she  soon  desisted,  to  express  her  surprise  at 
the  charge  of  having  gone  out  purposely  to 
avoid  him ;  for  no  such  letter  had  ever  reached 
her :  in  consequence  of  some  accident  it  did 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  She  declared  she 
could  not  sleep  till  she  had  written  to  Sey- 
mour to  exonerate  herself  from  so  heavy  a 
charge.  I  wished  to  say,  **  and  to  assure  him,  I 
hope,  that  I  am  not  engaged  to  De  Walden, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  i  declared 
lover  :*'  but  I  dared  not  say  this ;  and  my  mo- 
ther read  on — but  she  read  hastily,  and  wish- 
ed, I  saw,  to  conceal  from  me  the  painful  emo- 
tions which  the  letter  occasionea  her.  She 
therefore  insisted  on  my  forgetting  these  ill- 
founded  reproaches,  as  she  called  them ;  she 
then  left  me,  to  write  to  Seymour. 

The  next  morning  Seymour's  servant  came 
to  say,  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  master,  and 
wished  to  know  if  we  had  any  commands  for 
him.  To  him,  therefore,  was  consigned  the 
exculpatory  letter.  But  of  this  I  had  no  know- 
ledge at  the  time ;  for  when  my  mother  and 
the  servant  entered  the  room  next  day,  they 
found  me  in  all  the  restlessness  of  fast-increas- 
ing illness,  and  my  mother,  before  night,  was 
assored  by  the  medical  attendants,  that  I  was 
suffering  under  a  very  formidable  attack  of  the 
scariet  fever. 

For  three  days  and  nights  my  life  was  des- 
paired of;  and  as,  according  to  the  merciful 
dispensations  of  Providence,  **good  always 
springs  from  evil,**  my  mother  learnt  to  know, 
from  the  danger  of  her  only  child,  that  life 
was  not  so  valueless  to  her,  as  she  was  some- 
times disposed  to  think  it.  Bat  hope  succeed- 
ing to  fear,  on  the  fourth  morning  from  my 
seizure  I  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Yet 
a  cloud,  and  that  a  dark  one,  still  hang  over 
my  mother's  prospects ;  for  I  had  namcSl  Sey- 
mour in  my  delinum,  in  such  terms  as  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  that  my  illness  had  been  the  conse- 
qnence  of  misery  endured  on  his  account. 

De  Walden,  during  this  time,  was  in  a  state 
of  painful  anxiety.  Scarcely  ooold  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  keep  out  of  the  infected  cham- 
ber ;  his  nights  were  never  once  passed  in  bed, 
till  I  was  declared  to  be  in  safety ;  and  on  my 
recovery,  I  had  to  experience  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  owing  gratitude  where  I  belieyed 


that  I  could  never  make  an  adequate  return  of 
affection. 

Well,  I  recovered,  though  I  remained  for 
many  weeks  thin,  languid,  and  afflicted  with 
the  disagreeable  local  complaints  which  ofUn 
attend  on  the  sobsidinj^  of  a  fever  like  mine, 
particularly  inflammations  of  the  eyelid,  and  I 
could  not  bear  for  some  time  to  have  my  eyes 
uncovered.  During  this  period  of  suffering, 
De  Walden  devoted  his  whole  time  to  amusing 
me.  He  read  to  me  while  I  reclined  upon  the 
sofa,  and  I  forgot  my  complaints  while  listen- 
ing to  his  intelligent  comments  on  what  he 
read.  It  was  therefore  with  considerable  con- 
cern that  I  saw  him  depart  for  Cambridge,  in 
October;  but  my  concern  was  joy  to  his. 
Never  did  I  see  any  one  more  agitated  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  scarcely  could  the  presence 
of  my  mother  restrain  the  declaration  of  love 
which  hovered  on  his  lips,  and  which  I  dreaded 
to  hear!  but  he  did  restrain  it;  for  he  bad 
promised  her  that  he  would  do  so,  on  her  as- 
surance that  the  time  was  not  come  for  its 
being  fevourably  received. 

At  Christmas  he  returned  to  us,  and  the  sur- 
prise which  he  showed  at  sight  of  me,  con- 
vinced us  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  appearance,  in  conseauence,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  at  my  age,  (ror  I  was  not 
yet  seventeen,)  of  a  severe  rover.  I  was  be- 
come taller  by  several  inches ;  that  is,  I  had 
become  from  five  feet  five,  full  five  feet  eight, 
and  from  my  upright  carriage,  as  I  have  heard 
you  remark,  I  look  considerably  taller.  But  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  had  the  attachment  of  De 
Walden  been  founded  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance, it  would,  during  his  stay  with  us,  have 
completely  vanished;  for  my  eyes  were  in- 
flamed, my  embonpoint  had  not  increased,  and 
my  colour  was  not  only  gone,  but  my  com- 
plexion looked  thick  as  well  as  pale.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  no  diminution  in  the  ardent 
devotion  which  his  manner  expressed,  and  1 
sighed  while  I  thought,  that  had  Seymour  Pen- 
darves seen  me,  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
remained  so  constant. 

What  an  argument  was  this  belief  for  me  to 
try  to  conquer  my  attachment !  But  certain  it 
is,  that  the  example  of  Lady  Helen  and  my 
mother  influenced  me  even  unconsciously  to 
myself,  and  that  I  considered  eternal  constancy 
as  praiseworthy,  and  not  blameable.  Love 
had  led  my  mother  and  my  admirable  friend 
and  monitress  to  leave  their  parents  and  coun- 
try, and  they  had  wept  the  loss  of  husbands 
thus  exclusively  beloved,  in  sacred  singleness 
of  attachment.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that 
my  mother  told  me  love  was  to  be  conquered, 
and  that  she  insinuated  it  was  even  indelicate 
to  pine  afier  an  object  who  was  perhaps  un- 
worthy, and  certainly  negligent,  if  not  faith- 
less. Her  example,  as  I  before  said,  had 
raised  the  passion  in  my  estimation ;  the  ob- 
ject of  my  love  was  one  on  whom  my  eyes  had 
first  opened,  one  who  was  atsociated  with  my 
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earliest  and  happiest  recollections,  one  too, 
who,  she  must  remember,  had  at  an  early  a?e 
saved  my  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  (a 
story  I  shall  tell  hy-and-by) ;  and  I  could  not 
but  think  she  wished  roe  to  forget  Seymour, 
chiefly  because  she  preferred  Ferdinand.  I 
believe  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  went  abroad  as  soon  as  he 
left  our  village,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  my 
mother*s  explanatory  letter  till  several  months 
after  it  was  written. 

In  January,  De  Walden  returned  to  college, 
and  I  was  still  so  unwell,  that  my  mother 
wished  me  to  change  the  air ;  and  as  business 
required  her  to  undertake  a  journey,  we  set  off, 
in  February,  on  a  tour. 

I  have  never,  I  believe,  dunng  my  whole 
narrative,  mentioned  some  of  my  relations 
more  than  once,  and  this  has  been  from  a  wish 
of  not  encumbering  it  with  unnecessary  cha- 
racters. The  uncle  with  whom  my  mother  had 
lived  previously  to  her  marriage,  who  occa- 
sionally spent  months  at  our  house,  and  whom 
we  visiteo  in  return,  died  suddenly,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  during  my  illness.  It  was  this 
event  which  called  my  mother,  as  one  of  the 
executors,  as  well  as  residuary  legatee,  from 
her  home. 

The  weather  was  cold,  dry,  February 
weather,  and  the  brightness  of  the  road,  from 
the  eflect  of  frost  and  sun,  was  so  painful  to 
my  eyes,  that  my  mother  resolved  to  travel  all 
night,  and  repose  in  the  day,  after  our  second 
stage  from  London ;  and  we  set  ofl*  for  Oxford 
at  one  in  the  morning.  From  the  rug^edness 
of  the  road,  however,  and  the  care  which  our 
coachman  always  took  of  our  horses,  we  had 
full  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  our 
being  robbed ;  when  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  horsemen  rode  past  the  carriage,  and 
one  of  them  looked  into  the  window  next  my 
mother,  which  she  had  just  let  down:  but  he 
rode  on,  and  we  were  grasping  each  other*s 
hand,  in  terrified  silence,  when  he  came  back 
again,  and  desired  the  postilions  to  stop.  Our 
footman,  who  was  on  the  box,  was  disposed  to 
resist  this  command ;  when  a  faint  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  other  gentleman,  who  now  rode 
slowly  up,  conjured  them  to  stop  for  mercy's 
sake,  for  they  were  not  highwaymen  :  the  first 
now  came  up  to  the  window,  and  begged  to  be 
heard. 

He  and  his  friend,  he  said,  were  Oxford 
students,  who  had  been  to  London,  without 
leave ;  and  if  they  were  missin?  another  morn- 
ing at  chapel,  they  were  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment which  they  wished  to  avoid ;  but  they 
should  certainly  have  reached  Oxford  in  excel- 
lent time,  had  not  his  companion  been  taken 
extremely  ill ;  and  unless  we  would  take  him 
in,  he  must  stop  at  the  next  house,  at  what- 
ever risk. 

You  may  suppose  that  my  mother  did  not 
hesitate :  she  instantly  desired  the  footman  to 
assist  the  gentleman  into  the  coach)  and  mount 


his  horse— -a  plan  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
ceded to.  His  companion  instantly  galloped 
off  ^t  full  speed  for  Oxford. 

The  invalid,  unable  to  speak,  sunk  back  ex- 
hausted in  one  comer,  and  seemed  most  thank- 
ful, though  he  spoke  almost  inaudibly,  for  the 
use  of  my  mother's  smelling-bottle. 

The  weather  had  now  experienced  snch  a 
change,  that  the  frost  was  gone ;  though  the 
night  was  so  dark,  that  the  stranger  could  not 
distinguish  our  faces,  nor  we  his.  Indeed,  he 
appeared  to  be  insensible  of  external  objects, 
and  heedless  of  sounds,  for  he  did  not  always 
answer  my  mother's  kind  inquiries. 

I,  meanwhile,  was  as  silent  as  the  invalid, 
and  sat  back  in  the  coach,  to  indulge  in  the 
feelings  which  agitated  me  at  the  idea,  that 
before  long  I  should  be  in  the  very  place  which 
probably  contained  Pendarves,  but  without  the 
remotest  chance  of  seeing  him.  At  length, 
we  heard  a  village-clock  strike  four,  and  day 
began  to  dawn :  my  mother  let  down  the  glass, 
to  feel,  for  a  while,  the  refreshing  breeze  of 
morning.  As  she  did  this,  desiring  me  to  keep 
my  thick  veil  wrapped  close  round  my  face, 
for  fear  of  cold,  the  invalid  said  he  would  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  for  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  revive  him.  My  mother 
drew  back  to  make  room  for  him ;  when,  as 
the  rays  of  the  red  and  yellow  dawn  fell  on 
his  wan  face,  she  recognized  in  this  object  of 
her  kindness,  Seymour  Pendarves  himself. 

He,  too,  as  her  veil  was  thrown  back,  knew 
her  at  the  same  moment;  and  faintly  ejacu- 
lating— 

*'I8  it  possible  1"  he  turned  his  eyes  eagerly 
toward  me,  then  seized  both  her  hands,  and 
resting  them  on  her  knees,  buried  his  face  in 
them,  and  burst  into  tears;  while,  with  the 
hand  next  me,  he  grasped  mine,  which  was 
involuntarily  extended  towards  him. 

A  painful  silence  ensued  —  the  result  of 
most  uncomfortable  feelings,  which,  on  the 
side  of  Pendarves,  were  accompanied  by  the 
most  distressing  consciousness;  for  we  had 
as  it  were  detected  him  in  a  breach  of  college 
rules;  and,  but  for  us,  his  irregularity  of  con- 
duct might,  perhaps,  have  exposed  him  to  the 
disgrace  of  expulsion;  so  much  for  that 
amendment  on  which  alone  depended  his  union 
with  me.  That  was  an  event,  however,  which, 
though  we  knew  it  not,  he  had  ceased  to  make 

erobable ;  for  the  report  of  my  engagement  to 
^e  Walden  was  still  current,  wherever  we 
were  known ;  and  if  he  had  not  known  that 
Mr.  Pendarves,  the  head  of  the  family,  knew 
nothing  of  this  intended  marriage,  Seymour 
would  nave  been  convinced  it  was  a  fact  Asm- 
seff. 

My  mother^s  tears  now  fell  silently  down 
her  cheek,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  pressed 
her  forehead  on  the  head  of  Seymour,  as  it 
still  rested  on  her  knees.  Certain  it  is,  that 
she  loved  him  with  much  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness-« loved  him  also  because  he  resembled 
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his  father  and  mine— and  loved  him  still 
more  because  he  was  all  that  remained  to  her 
of  her  ever-regretted  friend.  The  oppofiition 
to  our  union,  therefore,  was  the  strong^est 
proof  possible  of  the  strength  of  her  princi- 
ples, and  of  her  affection  for  me;  for,  tnough 
she  thus  loved,  she  rejected  him,  because  she 
was  sure  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  her 
daughter  happy. 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
In  a  voice  of  great  feeling,  she  said,  **  Sey- 
mour! unhappy  young  man!  why  do  I  see 
you  here,  infringing  college  rules!  and  why 
do  I  see  you  thus  1  Have  you  been  ill  lon^  t 
have  you  had  no  advice  V  It  was  now  quite 
day;  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  the  wild 
wanness  of  his  look  was  terrible  to  us  both, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevent 
myself  from  sobbing  audibly,  while  I  anxious- 
ly expected  his  answer. 

<* Spare  me!  spare  me!''  cried  he  mourn- 
fully, **  a  painful  confession  of  follies."     « 

^^Did  not  business  carry  you  to  London, 
Seymour  1" 

•*No — nor  kept  me  there.  It  was  the 
search  of  pleasure ;  and  I  have  scarcely  been 
in  bed  for  three  nights.  Yet  no ;  let  me  do 
myself  some  littlejustice :  I  was  unhappy,  and 
I  am  unhappy.  By  denying  me  all  hope  of 
Helen,  you  made  me  desperate,  and  I  fled  to 
riotous  living,  to  get  away  from  myself;  there- 
fore, do  not  reproach  me ;  I  am  quite  punished 
enough  by  seeing  before  me  the  intended  .wife 
of  the  Count  de  Walden— K^urses  on  the  name ! 
Tell  me,"  cried  he  wildly,  seeing  that  my 
mother  hesitated  to  speak,*' am  I  not  right! 
Is  not  my  Helen,  as  I  once  thought  her,  be- 
trothed to  De  VValdenI" 

**0h,  no — no!"  cried  I,  eageriy,  and  I 
caught  my  mother's  eye  rather  sternly  fixed 
upon  me ;  but  I  regarded  it  not,  for  I  felt  at 
the  very  bottom  of  ray  heart  the  sudden  change 
from  misery  to  joy  which  Seymour's  face  now 
exhibited.  He  could  not  speak  —  his  heart 
was  too  full ;  but  leaning  back,  overcome  both 
with  physical  and  moral  exhaustion,  he  nearly 
fainted  away.  He  was  soon,  however,  roused 
to  new  energy  by  the  indignation  with  which 
he  listened  to  what  my  mother  felt  herself 
called  upon  to  say.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
detail  of  her  observations;  suffice,  that  she 
candidly  told  him  her  objections  to  his  being 
allowed  to  address  me  remained  in  full  force, 
as  did  her  ardent  wish  that  I  should  marry  De 
Walden,  who  had  offered  himself  as  my  lover, 
and  who  (she  was  certain)  would  as  surely 
make  me  happy  in  marriage,  as  he  would 
make  me  miserable. 

When  she  had  ended,  he  thanked  her  for 
her  candour,  but  coldly  reminded  her  that  he 
had  always  said  he  would  never  take  a  refusal 
from  any  lips  but  mine  —  and  he  retained  his 
resolution. 

*'And  now,"  said  he,'Uhe  opportunity  is 
arrived.    Helen!  such  as  1  am— not  worthy 


of  you,  I  own,  except  as  far  as  tender  and 
constant  love  can  make  me  so— I  offer  myself 
to  your  acceptance.  Speak — ^Yes  or  No— and 
speak  as  your  heart  dictates  !" 

I  remained  silent  for  a  minute ;  then  faltered 
out,  sighing  deeply  as  I  spoke,  **  I  have  no 
will— can  have  no  will — but  my  mother's." 

**  Enough !"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  climax  of 
despair.  **  Hark !"  cried  he,  *'  the  Oxford  clocks 
are  striking  six  —  why  do  I  linger  here?  for 
here  I  am  sure  I  have  no  longer  any  business !" 

He  let  down  the  glass,  and  desired  the 
postilions  to  stop,  while  the  footman  rode  up 
to  the  door.  This  little  exertion  seemed  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  sunk  back  quite  ex- 
hausted, while  my  mother  tried  to  take  one  of 
his  hands. 

"Pshaw!"  cried  he,  throwing  her  hand 
from  him  —  "  give  me  love  or  give  me  hate ; 
no  half-measures  for  mo ;  nor  hope,  when  you 
and  your  daughter  have  given  me  my  death- 
blow, that  I  will  accept  oiemoUienU*  I  thank 
you,  madam,  as  I  would  a  tiranger,  for  your 
courtesy  in  admitting  me  here,  and  I  wish  you 
both  good  morning." 

Again  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  wipe  the  dews  of  weakness  from  his 
forehead. 

"  Go,  I  mustr— even  if  I  die  in  the  effort !" 
he  then  exclaimed. 

I  could  not  bear  this ;  and  while  my  mother 
herself,  greatly  affected,  held  me  back,  1  tried 
to  catch  him  by  the  arm ;  and,  in  a  voice  which 
evinced  the  deep  feeling  of  my  soul,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  Stay,  dear  Seymour !  you  are  not 
fit  to  go— you  are  not,  indeed !"  But  I  spoke 
in  vain:  he  mounted  his  horse,  assistea  by 
the  servant,  while  I  broke  from  my  mother, 
and  stretched  out  my  clasped  hands  to  him  in 
fruitless  supplication ;  then  giving  me  a  look 
of  such  mixed  expression,  that  I  could  not 
exactly  say  whether  it  most  pained  or  gratified 
me,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  while  I 
looked  after  him  till  I  could  see  him  no  longer ; 
and  even  then  I  still  looked,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
him  again.  I  did  see  him  again,  just  as  we 
had  entered  Oxford,  and  were  passing  Mag- 
dalen ;  he  stood  at  the  gate  f  he  had,  therefore, 
seen  my  long,  earnest  gaze,  as  if  in  search  of 
him ;  and  though  I  felt  confused,  I  also  felt 
comforted  by  it.  In  another  moment  we  were 
near  him,  and  his  eyes  met  mine  with  an  ex- 
pression mournful,  tender,  and  I  thought, 
grateful,  too,  for  the  interest  which  I  took  in 
him.  He  kissed  his  hand  to  me,  and  then 
disappeared  within  the  gates. 

"Helen!"  said  my  mother,  "I  meant  to 
have  stopped  here,  to  refresh  the  horses  and 
ourselves;  but  after  what  I  have  seen  this 
morning,  I  shall  proceed  immediately." 

She  left  the  footman,  however,  behind,  to 
bring  us  word  the  next  day  how  Mr.  Pen- 
darves  was.  Oh!  how  I  loved  her  for  this 
kind  attention !    But  then  she  was  a  rare  in- 
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stance  of  the  union  of  strong  feelings  with 
unbending  principle. 

Methinkfl  1  hear  you  say,  **  I  hope  you  were 
now  convinced  that  Seymour's  attachment  as 
well  as  Ferdinand's,  was  founded  on  too  good 
a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  your  altered  looks." 

No,  indeed,  1  was  not;  for  so  conscious  was 
I  that  my  looks  were  altered,  I  never  once  lified' 
up  my  Yeil  before  Pendarves.  I  dare  say,  both 
he  and  my  mother  imputed  this  to  the  wish  of 
biding  m^  emotion,  whersas  it  was  in  fact 
only  to  hide  my  inflamed  eyes,  and  my  ti^/t- 
fiew.  But  what  a  degrading  confession  for  a 
heroine  to  make !  to  plead  guilty  of  having 
bad  eyes  and  a  plain  face !  It  is  as  bad  as 
Amelia's  broken  nose.  But  nUmporUf  my 
eyes,  like  her  nose,  will  get  well  again ;  and, 
like  her,  I  shall  come  out  a  complete  beauty, 
when  no  one  could  expect  it. 

We  awaited  with  great  impatience  the  re- 
torn  of  the  servant,  from  whom  we  learnt  that 
Mr.  Pendarves  had  been  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing fit  on  leaving  the  chapel,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  an  infiammatorv  fever. 

**  O  my  dear  mother !"  cried  I,  wildly,  *'  he 
has  no  one  to  nurse  him  now  that  loves  him !" 

**  But  he  ihall  have,"  she  replied ;  and  in 
another  hour  we  were  on  our  road  to  Oxford. 
My  mother  insisted  on  being  admitted  to  the 
bedside  of  the  unconscious  sufferer,  who  in 
his  delirium  was  ever  blaming  the  cruelty  of 
her  who  was  now  watching  and  weeping  be- 
side his  pillow.  Long  was  his  illness^  and 
severe  his  suffering :  but  he  struggled  through ; 
and  the  first  object  whom  he  beheld  on  recover- 
ing his  recollection,  was  my  mother  leaning 
over  him  with  the  anxiety  of  a  real  parent. 
Never  could  poor  Seymour  recall  this  moment 
of  his  life  without  tears  of  gprateful  tender- 
ness. 

He  was  too  much  disappointed,  however,  to 
find  that  her  resolution  not  to  allow  him  to 
address  me  remained  in  full  force;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  was  founded  were 
added  to,  rather  than  diminished.  Nor  could 
his  assertion,  that  his  dissipation  was  owing 
to  the  despair  into  which  she  had  plunged 
him,  at  all  excuse  him  in  her  eyes,  for  she 
could  not  admit  that  any  sorrow  could  be  an 
excuse  for  error. 

This,  indeed,  far  from  its  being  a  motive  to 
move  her  heart  in  his  favour,  closed  it  the 
more  against  him;  as  it  proved  she  thought 
that  from  his  weakness  of  character  he  never 
could  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happi- 
ness of  her  child. 

Bitter,  therefore,  was  his  mortification,  when, 
on  expressing  the  hopes  to  which  her  kindness 
had  given  birth,  she  assured  him  that  her 
sentiments  remained  unaltered. 

**  Then,  madam,"  cried  he,  *•  why  were  you 
so  cruel  as  to  save  my  lifel" 

**  Young  man,"  she  gravely  replied,  **  was 
it  not  my  duty  to  try  to  save  your  life,  that  you 
might  try  to  amend  iti    Were  yon  prepared 


to  meet  that  terrible  tribunal  from  which  even 
the  most  perfect  shrink  back  appalled  1" 

On  his  complete  recovery,  my  mother  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  now  be- 
come our  property;  and  thence  we  returned 
home.  The  following  vacation  Seymour  final- 
ly left  college,  and  asain  went  abroad. 

He  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  iny  mothv,  as 
eloquent  as  gratitude  and  even  filial  affection 
could  make  it:  she  wept  over  it  and  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Oh,  that  the  generous-hearted  creature  who 
wrote  this  should  not  be  all  I  wish  him !  He 
is  like  a  beautiful  but  unsupported  edifice,  fair 
to  behold,  but  dangerous  to  lean  against !" 

There  was  one  part  of  the  letter,  however^ 
which  niy  mother  did  not  understand :  I  fan- 
cied that  I  did,  though  I  did  not  own  it.  He 
assured  her,  that  in  spite  of  everything  he 
carried  more  hope  away  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  yet  known :  hope,  and  even  a  pre- 
eioua  conviction  which  he  had  never  knoum  6e- 
fore^  and  which  he  was  sure  his  cousin  Helen 
would  wish  him  to  possess,  as  it  would  be  to 
him  the  t^rongett  shield  against  temptation, 

**  My  dear,''  said  my  mother,  after  long  con- 
sideration, **how  stupid  I  have  been  not  to 
understand  this  sooner !  He  certainly  means 
that  he  is  become  very  religious :  and  that  this 
hope,  this  sweet  conviction,  are  faith  and  an- 
other world.  Dear  Seymour,  I  am  so  glad ! 
for  though  I  do  not  choose  you  should  marry 
a  Methodist,  and  one  extreme  is  to  me  as  un- 
pleasant as  another,  still  1  believe  Methodists 
to  be  a  very  happy  people ;  and  I  hope  Sey- 
mour, for  his  own  sake,  will  not  change 
again." 

1  smiled,  but  said  nothing ;  for  I  put  a  very 
different  interpretation  on  his  words.  As  it 
appeared  to  me,  his  hope  and  conviction  were 
that  he  possessed  my  love,  and  that  my  com- 
pliance with  my  mother's  will  was  wholly 
against  my  own ;  for  I  recollected  the  tone  in 
which  1  had  replied  to  his  ouestion  concerning 
my  engagement  to  De  Walden,  **0h,  no! 
no !"  and  also  my  scream  of  agony  in  spite  of 
his  alarming  weakness  when  he  persevered  in 
leaving  us,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  I  look- 
ed at  him  at  the  gates  of  Magdalen.  Yes, 
when  we  exchang^  that  look,  1  felt  that  our 
hearts  understood  each  other,  and  I  was  sure 
that  the  shield  to  which  Seymour  alluded  was 
his  conviction  of  my  love. 

But  alas !  he  was  absent — De  Walden  was 
present.  He  came  to  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long  vacation,  and  was  to  remain  with  us 
till  he  returned  to  college. 

My  mother  now  urged  me  to  admit  the  ad- 
dresses of  De  Walden,  showing  me  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  his  nephew 
should  be  a  successful  suitor,  and  offering  to 
make  a  splendid  addition  to  his  fortune  when- 
ever he  should  become  my  husband.  In  short, 
could  the  prospect  of  rank  and  fortune,  could 
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manly  beauty,  superior  sense,  unspotted  vir- 
tues, and  uncommon  acquirements,  nave  made 
me  unfaithful  to  my  first  attachment,  unfaith- 
ful 1  should  soon  have  become;  but  thoug^h 
the  attentions  of  De  Walden  could  not  anni- 
hilate, they  certainly  weakened  it«  No  won- 
der that  they  should  do  so,  when  I  was  so  lit- 
tle sure  of  the  stability  of  Seymour*s  affection, 
that  I  was  fearful  it  would  be  weakened  by 
any  change  in  my  external  appearance,  and  as 
I  had  oflen  heard  him  say,  he  did  not  admire 
tall  women,  I  own  I  was  weak  enough  to  be 
uneasy  at  the  growth  consequent  upon  my 
fever;  and  I  was  glad,  when  we  met  in  the 
coach,  not  only  that  my  veil  concealed  my 
altered  looks,  but  that,  as  I  was  seated,  he 
could  not  discover  my  almost  may-pole  height 

De  Walden,  on  the  contrary,  admired  tall 
women ;  and  declared  that  I  had  now  reached 
the  exact  height  which  gave  majesty  to  the 
female  figure  without  diminishing  its  grace ; 
and  as  1  really  thought  myself  too  tall,  his 
praise  (for  flattery  it  was  not)  was  particularly 
welcome  to  me.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
whether  I  liked  De  Walden  so  well,  that  I 
liked  Seymour  so  much  less  as  to  cease  to  be 
fretted  by  his  absence,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  I  recovered  my  bloom,  and  that 
from  the  increase  of  my  embonpoint^  my  mo- 
ther feared  I  should  become  too  fat  for  a  girl 
of  seventeen:  my  spirits  too  recovered  all 
their  former  gaiety,  so  that  October,  the  time 
for  the  departure  of  De  Walden,  arrived  before 
I  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  with  us  half 
his  accustomed  time. 

My  mother  now  naturally  enough  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  his  suit;  and  I  owned 
that  I  was  no  longer  averse  to  listen  to  his 
love,  but  that  I  would  on  no  account  engage 
myself  to  him  till  I  was  quite  sure  I  had  con- 
quered my  attachment  to  Pendarves. 

This  was  certainly  conceding  a  great  deal, 
and  De  Walden  left  us  full  of  hope  for  the 
first  time ;  while  I,  who  felt  much  of  my  af- 
fection for  him  vanish  when  I  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  the  deep  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice, 
should  have  repented  having  gone  so  far,  had 
I  not  seen  happiness  beaming  in  my  beloved 
mother's  face. 

At  Christmas  De  Walden  came  to  us  again, 
and  I  then  found  that  in  such  cases  it  is  im- 
possible (to  use  an  expressive  phrase)  '*  (o  say 
A  without  tayins;  B ;"  I  had  gone  so  far  that 
I  was  expected  to  go  further ;  and  but  for  the 
secret  misgivings  of  my  own  heart,  and  the 
firm  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  De  Wal- 
den would  have  returned  to  college  in  January 
my  betrothed  husband.  But,  though  we  had  not 
received  any  tidings  from  Pendarves,  and  my 
mother  felt  assurea  of  his  inconstancy,  1  per- 
severed firmly  in  my  resolution  not  to  engas^e 
myself  till  I  had  §een  him  again,  and  could  be 
assured,  by  seeinsr  him  with  indifference,  that 
my  heart  had  really  changed  its  master. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  a  man  of 


Ferdinand's  delicacy  could  wish  to  accept  a 
heart  which  had  been  so  long  wedded  to  an- 
other, and  that  other  a  living  object.  But  my 
mother  had  convinced  herself,  and  had  no  di^ 
ficulty  in  convincing  him,  that  I  was  deceived 
in  the  strength  of  my  former  attachment ;  that 
she  had  originally,  though  unconsciously,  di- 
rected my  thoughts  to  him ;  that,  like  a  roman- 
tic girl,  1  had  thought  it  pretty  to  be  in  love, 
and  that  my  fancied  passion  bad  been  irritated 
by  obstacles;  but  that,  when  once  his  wife,  I 
should  find  that  he  alone  had  ever  been  the 
real  possessor  of  my  affections. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  easily  even  the 
most  sensible  persons  can  forget,,  and  believe, 
according  to  their  wishes.  My  mother  had 
absolutely  forgotten  the  proofs  of  my  strong 
attachment  to  Seymour,  which  she  had  once 
so  much  deplored.  She  forgot  my  illness, 
which  if  not  caused  was  increased  by  his  let- 
ter of  reproach ;  she  forgot  the  tell-tale  misery 
which  1  had  exhibited  on  the  road  to  Oxford, 
and  she  did  not  read  in  the  firmness  with  which 
I  still  persisted  to  see  Seymour  again,  a  secret 
suspicion  of  still  lingering  love. 

But  the  crisis  of  our  fates  was  fast  approach- 
ing: 1  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
months  of  May  and  June  in  London,  with  a 
friend  who  had  once  resided  near  us,  and  who 
had  gone  to  reside  in  the  metropolis. 

I  felt  a  great  desire  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion ;  and  my  mother  kindly  permitted  me  to 
go,  but  declined  going  herself,  saying  that  it 
was  time  /  should  learn  to  live  without  Aer, 
and  Mhe  without  me.  Accordingly,  for  the  first 
time  we  were  separated.  But  this  separation 
was  soon  soothed  to  me  by  the  charms  of  the 
life  which  I  was  leading.  I  was  a  new  face 
I  was  only  seventeen,  and  I  was  taid  to  be  the 
heiress  of  considerable  properly.  This,  you 
know,  was  an  exaggeration ;  my  fortune  was 
handsome,  but  not  very  large:  however,  1 
was  followed  and  courted,  but  none,  of  my  ad- 
mirers were  in  my  opinion  at  all  equal  to  Sey- 
mour or  De  Walden :  they  gratified  my  vanity, 
but  they  failed  to  touch  my  heart. 

One  day  at  an  exhibition,  I  met  a  newly- 
married  lady,  who  when  single  had  been  stay- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  mother's 
uncle  during  our  last  visit,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired both  by  my  mother  and  myself.  This 
meeting  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  she  hoped 
I  would  come  and  see  her  at  her  lodgings.  I 
promised  that  I  would. 

**  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  time  present: 
will  you  go  home  with  me  now,  and  spend  a 
quiet  day  1  You  must  come  again  when  my 
husband  is  at  home  and  1  have  a  party ;  but 
he  dines  out  to-day,  and  I  shall  be  alone  till 
evening." 

**  But  I  am  not  dressed." 

**  Oh !  1  can  send  for  your  things  and  your 
maid ;  and  such  an  opportunity  as  this  of  tell- 
ing you  all  about  my  love  and  my  marriage 
may  never  occur  again." 
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I  was  as  eager  to  hear  as  she  was  to  tell ; 
my  friend  consented  to  part  with  me,  and  I 
accompanied  her  home. 

In  the  afternoon  while  we  werp  expecting 
two  or  three  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
were  preparing  to  walk  with  them  in  the  park, 
my  friend  received  a  little  note  from  her  hus- 
band. 

"That  is  so  like  Ridley,"  said  she.  "How- 
ever, this  is  an  improvement;  for  he  often 
goes  out  and  invites  half-a-dozen  people  to 
dinner  without  giving  me  any  notice:  but 
now  he  has  only  invited  one  man  to  supper, 
and  has  sent  to  let  me  know  they  are  commg. 
His  name  I  see  is  the  same  as  yours,  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  :  is  he  a  cousin  of  yours  t" 

"  What  !'*  cried  I,  almost  gasping  for 
breath,  "Seymour  Pendarves  In  England, 
and  coming  hither!" 

"  Yes ;  but  what  is  the  matter,  or  why  are 
you  so  agitated  t" 

"If  you  please  I  will  go  home,  I  had  rather 
go  home." 

Mrs.  Ridley  looked  at  me  with  wonder  and 
concern,  but  she  was  too  delicate  to  ask  me 
for  the  confidence  which  she  saw  I  was  not 
disposed  to  give.  She  therefore  mildly  replied 
that  if  I  must  leave  her,  she  would  order  her 
servant  to  attend  me. 

A  few  moments  had  restored  my  self-pos- 
session :  and  I  thought  that  as  the  time  was 
now  arrived  when  I  could,  by  seeing  Pendar- 
ves, enable  myself  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of 
my  heart,  I  should  be  wrong  to  run  away  from 
the  opportunity. 

"But  pray  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  when  you  ex- 
pect Mr.  Ridley  and  his  friends  1" 

"Oh  not  till  it  is  dark,  not  till  near  supper- 
time." 

Immediately  (I  am  ashamed  of  my  girlish 
folly)  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  discover  whe- 
ther Seymour  would  recognise  my  person, 
altered  as  it  was  in  height  and  in  size;  and  I 
also  wiAhed  to  get  over  the  first  flutter  of 
seeing  him  without  its  being  perceived  by 
him.  In  consequence  I  told  Mrs.  Ridley  that 
Seymour  was  my  cousin,  but  that  he  had  not 
seen  me  standing  since  I  was  grown  so  very 
tall ;  and  I  had  a  great  wish  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  would  know  me.  "  Therefore,"  said 
I,  "  do  not  order  candles  till  we  have  sat  a 
little  while." 

Mrs.  Ridley  smiled,  fully  persuaded  that, 
though  I  might  speak  the  truth,  I  did  not 
speaK  all  the  truth.  I  was  at  liberty  in  the 
mean  time,  during  our  walk  in  the  park,  to 
indulge  in  reverie,  and  to  try  to  strengthen  my 
agitated  nerves  against  the  approaching  inter- 
view. But  concerning  what  was  I  now  anx- 
ious 1  —  Not  so  much  to  ascertain  whether  I 
loved  Aim,  but  whether  he  loved  me,  Alas  ! 
this  anxiety  was  a  certain  proof  that  he  was 
still  the  possessor  of  my  neart,  and  that  of 
course  I  ought  not  to  be  and  could  not  be  the 
wife  of  De  Walden. 


Just  as  we  stonped  at  the  door,  on  our  re- 
turn from  our  wallc,  Mr.  Ridley  was  knocking 
at  it,  accompanied  by  Seymour.  I  felt  myself 
excessively  agitated,  while  I  pulled  my  hat 
and  veil  over  my  face:  to  avoid  a  shower, 
we  had  crowded  into  a  hackney-coach.  Luck- 
ily I  had  not  to  ?etout  first;  but  judge  how  I 
trembled  when  I  found  Sevmour's  hand  pre- 
sented to  assist  me.  My  mot  slipped,  and  if 
he  had  not  caught  me  in  his  arms,  I  should 
have  fallen.  Mrs.  Ridley,  however,  good- 
naturedly  observed,  that  she  had  been  nearly 
falling  herself,  the  step  was  so  bad,  and  her 
friend  Mits  Pen  was  also  very  short-sighted. 
I  now  walked  up  stairs,  tottering  as  I  went. 

"  Fanny,"  whispered  Mr.  Ridley  to  his  wife, 
"  who  is  she  1"  She  told  him  I  was  a  Miss 
Pen,  and  she  would  tell  him  more  by  and  by. 

"  Pray,  Fanny,  when  do  you  mean  to  have 
candles  1"  said  Mr.  Ridley. 

"  Not  yet;  not  till  we  go  to  take  off  onr 
bonnets.  I  like  this  light,  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
the  eyes." 

"  Yes,  and  so  cheap  too,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  But  I  wonder  yon  should  like  this 
sort  of  light,  Fanny,  for  you  are  far  removed 
yet  from  that  period  of  life  when  le  jfetxt  jour 
18  so  favourable  to  beauty :  you  are  still  young 
enough  to  bear  the  searching  light  of  broad- 
eyed  day,  and  so  I  trust  are  all  the  ladies  pre- 
sent; though  I  mnst  own  a  veil  is  always  a 
suspicious  circumstance,"  he  added,  coming 
up  to  me. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  always  sus- 
pect a  veil  is  worn  to  conceal  something." 

"  But  it  may  be  worn  in  mercy,"  he  added ; 
"and  perhaps  it  is  so  here,  if  I  may  judge  of 
what  IS  hiaden  by  what  is  shown :  if  I  may 
form  an  opinion  indeed  from  that  hand  and 
arm,  on  which  youth  and  beauty  are  so  legibly 
written,  I—" 

Here,  confused  and  almost  provoked,  I  drew 
on  my  prloves ;  and  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  loved 
fun,  whispered  her  husband, 

"  Do  not  go  on ;  she  is  quite  ugly,  scarred 
with  the  confluent  sinall-pox,  blear-eyed,  and 
hideous:  you  will  be  surprised  when  you  see 
her  face." 

She  then  begged  to  speak  to  me ;  and  as  I 
walked  across  the  room  in  which  we  sat  to 
join  her  in  the  next,  I  saw  Ridley  whisper 
Pendarves. 

"  May  be  so,"  he  replied  :  "  but  her  figure 
and  form  are  almost  the  finest  I  ever  saw?* 

"  And  yet  I  am  bo  very  tall,"  said  I  to  my- 
self with  a  joy  that  vibrated  through  my  frame. 

The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and 
on  a  lady*s  being  mentioned  who  had  married 
a  second  husband  before  the  first  had  been 
dead  quite  a  year,  Pendarves,  to  my  conster- 
nation, began  a  violent  philippic  against  wo- 
men, declaring  that  scarcely  one  of  us  was  ca- 
pable of  a  persevering  attachment ;  that  the 
nest  and  dearest  of  husbands  might  be  forgot- 
ten in  six  months ;  and  that  those  men  only 
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could  expect  to  be  bappy  who  laid  their  plant 
for  happiness  independently  of  woman's  love. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  indignation 
which  this  speech  excited  in  me  enabled  me  to 
conquer  at  once  the  agitation  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  me  silent.  Coming  hastily  forward, 
I  exclaimed,  while  he  rose  respectfully, 

''  Is  it  for  you,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarves,  to 
hold  such  language  as  this  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten Lady  Helen,  your  own  blessed  mother, 
and  her  friend  and  yours  1" 

So  saying,  while  he  stood  confounded,  self- 
judged,  and  full  of  wonder,  for  the  voice  and 
manner  were  mine,  but  the  height  and  figure 
were  no  longer  so, — I  left  the  room;  and  a 
violent  burst  of  tears  relieved  my  oppressed 
heart 

Mrs.  Ridley  then  rang  for  a  candle  and  con- 
siderately left  me  to  myself. 

Oh  !  the  flutter  of  that  moment  when  I  re- 
entered the  drawing-room,  which  I  found 
brilliantly  lighted  up !  Seymour,  who  had  I 
found  now  doubted,  and  now  believed,  the  evi- 
dence of  his  ears  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
sight,  was  standing  at  the  window;  but  he 
turned  hastily  round  at  my  entrance,  and  our 
eyes  instantly  met. 

«*  Helen !''  exclaimed  he,  springing  forward 
to  meet  me,  while  my  hand  was  extended  to- 
ward him ;  and  1  believe  my  countenance  was 
equally  encouraging.  That  yielded  hand  was 
pressed  by  turns  to  his  lips  and  his  heart ;  but 
still  we  neither  of  us  spoke,  and  Seymour  sud- 
denly disappeared.  ^ 

Mr.  Ridley,  who  was  that  melancholy  thing 
to  other  people  a  professed  joker^  to  my  great 
relief  (as  it  enabled  me  to  recover  myself,^ 
now  came  up  to  me  bowing  respectfully,  and 
begged  me  to  veil  my  face  again ;  for  he  saw 
that  my  excessive  ugliness  had  been  too  much 
for  his  poor  friend,  and  he  hoped  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  that  o^  the  rest  of  mankind,  1  would 
conceal  myself  from  si^ht. 

I  told  him,  when  his  friend  came  back  I 
would  consider  of  his  proposition,  and  if  he 
approved  it  I  would  veil  directly. 

before  Seymour  returned,  I  asked  Mr.  Rid- 
ley whether  he  suspected  who  his  presuming 
monitor  was. 

"Pray,  madam,"  he  archly  replied,  "say 
that  word  again.  What  are  you  to  Mr.  Pen- 
darves 1" 

"  I  said  « Monitor.'  " 

"  Oh — monitor!  I  thought  you  were  some' 
thing  to  him,  but  did  not  exactly  know  what. 
No  wonder  he  was  so  alarmed  at  sight  of  you, 
for  monitors,  I  believe,  have  a  right  to  chastise 
their  pupils ;  and  I  begin  now  to  fear  he  will 
not  come  bark.  Do  you  use  the  ferule  or  the 
rod.  Miss  Pendarves  1" 

"  You  have  not  yet  answered  my  question, 
sir!" 

"  Oh !  I  forgot.  •  Heavens !'  cried  he,  as 
you  closed  the  door,  *  is  it  possible  1  Could 
that  be  mj  cousin,  Helen  Pendarves !    Yes, 


it  could  be  no  other ;  and  yet'— Is  that  like 
him,  madam  t" 

"Oh!  verv!" 

"  ^  Well,'  I,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart, 
replied,  *  your  cousin  she  may  be ;  but  my 
wife  told  me  her  name  was  Pen.'  " 

"  •  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  Helen — it  was  her 
own  sweet  voice  and  manner !'  " 

"  *  She  is  given  to  scolding,  then— is  she  1' 
said  I." 

"  '  Oh !'  said  he, '  she  is !'  But  I  will  spare 

Jour  blushes,  madam ;  though  I  must  own  that 
could  not  believe  you  were  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, because  my  wife  told  me  you  were  hide- 
ous to  behold,  and  he  said  you  were  a  beauty : 
besides,  when  he  last  saw  you,  he  added,  you 
were  thin  and  short ;  but  then  he  eagerly  ob- 
served, that  a  year  and  a  half  made  a  great 
difference  sometimes,  and  you  had  not  met 
during  that  period.  But  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer  your  questions  himself. 
What  I  further  said  did  not  at  all  please  him." 

"  No !  what  was  it,  sir  1" 

"  That,  if  you  were  indeed  Miss  Helen  Pen- 
darves, you  were  a  great  nuisance,  for  that  you 
had  won  and  broken  at  least  a  dozen  hearts ; 
but  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  you  would 
soon  be  removed  from  the  power  of  doing  fur- 
ther mischief,  as  you  were  going  to  be  married 
to  a  Swiss  gentleman,  ana  would  soon  leave 
the  kingdom." 

"  And  you  told  him  this!"  cried  I,  turning 
very  faint. 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  he  had  just  turned  away 
from  me,  when  you  made  your  appearance." 

Seymour  now  entered  the  room ;  and  I  was, 
from  this  conversation,  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  glooYn  which  overspread  his  counte- 
nance, while  he  hoped  Miss  Pendarves  was 
well. 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Ridley,  who 
must  have  his  joke,  "  I  hope  you  will  make 
proper  apologies  to  this  gentleman  and  me,  for 
having  exposed  us  to  such  a  horrible  surprise 
as  the  sight  of  that  lady's  face  has  given  us. 
Pray,  was  this  ungenerous  plan  of  conceal- 
ment Miss  Pendarves*s  or  yours  t" 

"  Her*s,  entirely." 

"  But  what  was  her  motive  1" 

"She  wished  to  see  whether  her  cousin 
would  know  her  through  her  veil." 

"  Oh  !  she  was  acting  Clara  in  the  Duenna; 
you  know  she  plays  Don  Ferdinand  some  such 
trick." 

"True;  but  Ferdinand  and  Clara  were 
lovers^  not  cousins.'* 

"  Cannot  cousins  be  lovers,  Fanny  t" 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  sup- 
per, interrupted  the  conversation,  and  Seymour 
and  I  sat  down  to  it  with  what  appetite  we 
could. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Mr.  Ridley,  "  what 
use  and  habit  can  effect ;  I  have  already  con- 
quered my  horror  at  sight  of  your  friend's  face ; 
and  I  see  Mr.  Pendarves  has  not  only  done  the 
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8ame,  bat  I  suspect  he  is  meditating  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  to  send  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  a 
lu8tu  nalurst,'*^ 

In  spite  of  himself,  Seymour  smiled  at  this 
speech,  and  replied,  while  I  looked  very  fool- 
ish, that  he  was  gazing  at  me  with  wonder,  as 
he  could  not  conceive  how  I  had  gained  so 
manv  inches  in  height  since  he  saw  me. 

**  1  grew  several  inches  af\er  my  fever,"  I 
replied. 

•*  Fever  1  When — ^where— what  fever,  He- 
len 1    I  never  heard  you  were  ill." 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  was — and  my  life  was  despaired 
of." 

•*  You  in  danger,  Helen,  and  I  never  knew 
it!" 

*•  It  was  really  very  unkind,"  said  Ridley, 
'*to  keep  such  a  delightful  piece  of  intelli- 
gence from  you." 

"  But  wJien  was  it,  dear  Helen  1" 

"  When  I  saw  you  on  the  road  to  Oxford,  I 
was  only  just  recovered." 

**  Only  just  recovered !  You  did  not  look 
ill ;  but  1  remember  you  had  your  veil  down, 
so  I  really  did  not  see  your  face." 

**So,  so;  wearing  her  veil  down  is  a  com- 
mon thin^  with  her — is  it!  I  am  glad  she 
is  so  considerate." 

These  jokes,  however,  had  their  use;  for 
they  tended  to  keep  under  the  indulgence  of 
feelings  which  required  to  be  restrained  in 
both  of  us,  in  the  presence  of  others. 

**  But,  when  was  you  first  seized,  Helen  t 
and  what  brought  on  your  fever  1"  said  Sey- 
mour, as  if  urged  by  some  secret  conscious- 
ness. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  blushed,  and 
even  stammered,  as  I  answered,  '*  I  was  not 
quite  well  when  I  saw  you  in  the  church — and 
_and ^ 

"And  what?" 

**  I  was  seized  that  night,  and  when  my  mo- 
ther returned,  she  found  me  very  ill  indeed !" 

** That  night!"  Here  he  started  from  his 
seat. 

"Ah  Fanny!"  cried  Mr.  Ridley,  "you 
would  buy  them !    I  always  objected  to  them." 

"  Buy  what,  my  dear  Ridley  1" 

"These  chairs;  I  always  said  they  were 
such  uneasy  ones,  no  one  could  sit  on  them 
long  —  you  see  Mr.  Pendarves  can't  endure 
them." 

I  was  very  glad  when  Seymour  sat  down 
again ;  when  he  did,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  gazed  in  my  face  as  if  he  would 
have  read  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  But 
hope  seemed  to  have  supplanted  despair.  Mr. 
Ridley  now  suddenly  rose,  and  holding  his 
hand  to  his  side,  cried,  "  Oh !"  in  such  a 
comic,  yet  pathetic  manner,  that  though  his 
wife  really  believed  he  was  in  pain,  she  could 
not  help  laughing;  then,  seizing  a  candle,  he 
went  o^'ng  and  limping  out  of  the  room,  lean- 
ing on  her  arm,  and  declaring  he  believed  he 
must  go  to  bed,  if  we  would  excuse  him. 


There  was  no  mistaking  his  motive,  and 
Seymour  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  ffood-naturedly  offered  him. 

"  Helen !"  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  by 
me,  and  seizing  my  hand,  "  is  what  I  heard 
true— am  1  the  most  wretched  of  men— is  this 
hand  promised  to  De  Walden  1" 

"  No— not  yet  promised." 

"Then  you  mean  to  give  it  to  himt" 

**  Certainly  not  now. 

"  Why  that  emphasis  on  twwT^ 

"  Because  I  am  sure  I  do  not  love  liim  suf- 
ficiently." 

"And  since  when  have  you  found  this 
out!" 

I  did  not  answer;  but  my  tell-^le  silence 
emboldened  him  to  put  his  own  interpretation 
on  what  I  had  said ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
unrestrained  by  any  nnwelcome  witness,  be 
passionately  pleaded  the  interests  of  his  own 
love,  and  drew  from  me  an  open  confession  of 
mine.  Nor  was  there  long  a  secret  of  my 
heart  which  was  withheld  from  him;  and 
while  he  rejoiced  over  the  certainty  that  his 
rival's  hopes  were  destroyed  by  this  interview, 
I  rejoiced  in  hearing  that  the  conviction  he  had 
received  of  my  affection  for  him,  had  preserved 
him  from  temptations  to  which  he  would  pro- 
bably otherwise  have  yielded. 

"  But  they  are  returning,"  cried  he ;  "  tell 
me  where  you  are,  and  promise  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, my  own  precious  Helen!  Never, 
never  was  I  so  happy  before." 

"  Nor  I,"  I  could  have  added ;  but  I  believe 
my  eyes  spoke  for  me,  and  I  promised  to  see 
him  the  next  day  at  eleven.  He  had  just  time 
to  resume  his  chair  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley 
returned. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell,"  said  Ridley^ 
"  and  am  so  still ;  but  I  would  come  back,  as 
she  would  not  leave  me,  because  I  was  sure, 
what  with  the  uneasy  chairs,  and  Miss  Pen's 
ugly  face,  yon  would  be  so  fretted,  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  that  you  would  never  come  hither 
again." 

"  •  But  then,  my  dear,'  said  Fanny,  •  you 
forget  they  are  relations,  and  must  love  each 
other.' 

"  *That  I  deny,'  said  I,  *if  they  are  not 
both  loveable.' 

"  •  And  then,  says  she,  •  they  have  not  met 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  have  so  much  to  say.' 

"  *  I  don't  believe  that,'  says  I :  *  if  so,  they 

would  have  taken  care  to  meet  sooner' but 

pray  what  has  happened  to  you  both  since  we 
went  away  1  Well,  I  declare,  such  roses  on 
cheeks,  and  diamonds  in  eyes !  and,  I  protest. 
Miss  Pen  has  learnt  to  look  straight-forward, 
and  is  all  dimples  and  smiles !  and  this,  too, 
when,  for  aught  you  both  knew,  I  might  be 
dying!" 

Seymour  and  I  were  now  too  happy  not  to 
be  disposed  to  laugh  at  any  absurdity  which 
Ridley  uttered ;  and  never  before  or  since  did 
I  pass  so  merry  an  evening.  Seymour  was  aa 
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gay  and  delightful  as  nature  intended  him  to 

be :  you  will  own  that  the  word  ^^faadnaiing'^ 

seemed  made  on  purpose  to  express  him ;  and 

I,  as  he  has  since  told  roe,  appeared  to  him  to 

exceed  in  personal  appearance  that  evening 

(animated  as  I  was  with  the  consciousness  of 

loving  and  being  beloved)  all  the  promises  of 

my  early  youth ;  nor  could  he  help  saying — 

**  Really,  Helen,  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  !*' 

"  That  is  very  evident,*'  observed  Ridley. 

'*  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  I  look  at  her  because 


**  You  cannot  help  it,  and  it  requires  no  apo- 
logy. I  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  weak- 
ness myself."  \ 

**  But  I  mean  you  are  so  surprisingly  alter- 
ed— so  grown— ^0        " 

'*  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Ridley, 
interrupting  him,  **  for  it  must  mortify  the 
youn?  lady  to  see  bow  much  she  has  outgrown 
your  Knowledge  and  your  liking !  and  she  is 
such  a  disgrace  to  your  family,  that  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  chance  for  her  changing  her  name^ 

foor  thing !  those  blear  eyes  must  prevent  that, 
see  very  clearly,  indeed,  she  is  likely  to  die 
Belen  Pendarves.^^ 

This  observation,  much  to  Ridley's  sorrow, 
evidently  clouded  over  the  brows  of  us  both ; 
for  we  both  thought  of  my  mother,  and  I  of 
poor  De  Walden.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed 
away ;  for  we  were  together,  we  were  assured 
of  each  other's  love,  and  we  were  happy. — Nor 
did  we  hear  the  watchman  call  **past  one 
o'clock,"  without  as  much  surprise  as  pain. 
However,  Pendarves  walked  home  with  me, 
and  that  walk  was  not  less  interesting  than  the 
evening  had  been. 

But,  alas!  my  mother's  image  awaited  me 
on  my  pillow.  I  could  not  help  mourning 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  De  Walden,  nor 
could  I  drive  from  my  startled  fancy  the  sus- 
picion that  I  had  committed  a  breach  of  duty 
in  receiving  and  returning  vows  unsanctioned 
by  her  permission,  or  satisfy  my  conscience 
that  I  had  done  right  in  allowing  him  to  call 
on  me  the  next  day.  But  I  quieted  myself  by 
resolving  that  I  would  instantly  write  to  my 
mother,  tell  her  what  had  passed,  and  see  Sey- 
mour only  that  once,  till  she  gave  me  her  per- 
mission to  see  him  more  frequently. 

He  came  at  eleven,  and  I  told  him  what  I 
meant  to  do.  He  fully  approved,  but  declared 
he  would  not  consent  to  meet  evil  more  than 
half  way,  and  give  up  seeing  me.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  resolved  to  see  me  every  day 
till  she  came ;  and  as  Mr.  Pendarvef  our  un- 
cle was  just  come  to  his  house  in  town,  he 
meant  to  tell  him  how  we  were  situated,  and 
he  was  very  sure  that  he  would  approve  our 
meeting  as  much  as  possible.  On  leaving  me 
he  proceeded  to  lay  nis  ease  before  our  uncle, 
while  I  sat  down  to  write  to  my  mother.  It 
was  a  long  letter  bathed  with  my  tears ;  for 
was  I  not  now  pleading  almost  for  life  and 
death  1  If  I  loved  Pendarves  when  my  affeo-  j 


tion  was  not  fed  by  his  professions  of  mutual 
love,  how  must  that  flame  be  now  increased  in 
fervour,  when  I  had  heard  him  plead  his  cause 
two  days  successively,  and  had  enjoyed  with 
him  hours  of  the  tenderest  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse! Wisely  had  my  mother  acted  in 
forbidding  us  to  meet,  as  she  wished  to  anni- 
hilate our  partiality ;  for  absence  and  distance 
are  the  best  preventives,  if  not  the  certain 
cures  of  love. 

My  letter,  which  was  full  of  passion,  re- 
grets, apologies  and  pity  for  De  Walden,  was 
scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  told  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  goinff  immediately  into  War- 
wickshire, and  would  pass  close  by  my  mo- 
ther's door,  would  take  charge  of  iu  I  fool- 
ishly confided  it  to  his  care ;  I  say  *'  foolish' 
ly,'*  becluse  the  post  was  a  surer  conveyance. 
However,  I  could  not  foresee  that  this  gentle- 
man would  fall  ill  on  the  road ;  that  he  would 
not  deliver  my  packet  till  ten  days  afler  it  was 
written ;  and  that  I  was  therefore  allowed  to 
spend  many  hours  with  Pendarves  unprohib- 
ited ;  for  my  uncle  approved  our  meeting,  and 
desired  our  union,  declaring  that  he  had  al- 
ways thought  my  mother  severe  in  her  judg- 
ment of  his  nephew,  and  that  while  consider- 
ing the  fancied  interests  of  her  own  child,  she 
had  disregarded  his. 

•'Besides,"  added  he,  «*I  am  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  I  command  you  to  meet  as  of- 
ten, and  to  love  as  much,  as  ever  you  choose." 

Alas !  I  obeyed  him  only  too  well,  though 
my  judgment  was  not  blinded  to  the  certainty 
that  he  nad  no  rights  which  could  invalidate 
those  of  my  mother ;  and  though  I  rejoiced  at 
not  receiving  her  command  to  cease  to  receive 
Pendarves,  1  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  at 
her  silence,  when  a  letter  from  her  reached  me, 
saying,  she  was  on  her  road  to  London,  where 
she  would  arrive  that  night,  and  should  take 
up  her  abode  with  our  friend  Mr.  Nelson. 

Never  before  had  I  been  parted  from  my 
mother,  and  till  I  met  Pendarves  I  had  longed 
for  her  every  day  during  my  stay  in  London ; 
but  now,  self-reproved  and  ashamed,  1  felt  that 
a  yet  dearer  object  had  acquired  possession  of 
my  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  the  once  devo- 
ted child  dreaded,  rather  than  desired,  to  be 
re-united  to  one  of  the  best  of  mothers. 

She  came ;  and  we  met  again,  as  we  had 
parted,  with  tears ;  but  the  nature  of  those 
tears  was  altered,  and  neither  of  us  would 
have  liked  to  analyze  the  difference. 

Long  and  painful  was  the  conversation  we 
had  together  that  night,  before  we  attempted 
to  sleep.  I  found  my  mother  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  my  not  marry- 
ing De  Walden,  a  necessity  of  which  he  was 
now  himself 'convinced;  for  she  had  gone 
round  by  Cambridge,  in  order  to  see  him  :  but 
she  was  not  equally  convinced  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  my  marrying  Pendarves,  as  all 
her  objections  to  that  marriage  remained  in 
the  fullest  force. 
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The  next  morning  she  opened  her  heart  on 
the  subject  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  was  Sey- 
mour's warm  advocate,  and  assured  her,  that 
if  she  made  proper  inouiries,  she  would  find 
that  the  character  of  Pendarves  was  uniTer- 
sally  spoken  of  as  unexceptionable ;  and  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  errors  of  the 
youths  they  were  forgotten  by  other  people  in 
the  merits  o(the  man, 

"Ay,  but  a  mother's  heart  can't  forget 
them,"  she  exclaimed,  "  when  her  child's  hap- 
piness is  at  8$ake !"  and  she  begged  to  have 
no  private  conversation  with  Seymour  till  the 
next  day.  In  consequence,  she  saw  him  only 
in  a  party  at  my  uncle's,  where  she  was  struck 
with  the  great  improvement  both  of  his  face 
and  person,  for  both  now  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  health ;  and  the  countenance  wnich, 
when  she  last  surveyed  it,  bore  the  stamp  of 
sickness  and  sorrow,  now  beamed  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  youth  and  ho^e. 

The  party  was  a  mixed  one  of  cards  and 
dancing ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  Pendarves  when 
he  •stood  talking  to  me,  he  recalled  forcibly  to 
her  mind  the  imapre  of  my  father,  as  she  first 
beheld  him  in  a  similar  scene,  four-and-twenty 
years  before. 

The  next  day  Seymour  obtained  the  desired 
interview  with  my  mother.  She  brought  for- 
ward his  former  errors  in  array  asainst  him, 
his  debts,  his  dissipations,  and  his  love  of 
play ;  and  though  she  expressed  her  readiness 
to  believe  him  reformed,  still,  as  he  ingenu- 
ously admitted  that  his  improvement  was 
chiefly  owing  to  my  influence  over  him,  she 
could  not  deem  it  sufficiently  well-founded  to 
obviate  her  objections ;  and  he  was  still  plead- 
ing, and  she  objecting,  when  Mr.  Pendarves 
insisted  on  entering.  Mrs.  Nelson  and  I  ac- 
companied him. 

"  1  tell  you  what,  niece,"  said  he,  "  you  do 
not  use  this  young  man  well :  you  bring  up  a 
parcel  of  old  tales,  and  dwell  upon  the  naugh- 
tiness of  them,  as  if  he  was  the  only  young 
man  who  ever  erred.  I  know  all  his  sins ;  he 
has  made  me  his  confessor.  In  the  affair  to 
which  you  allude  he  was  much  more  to  be 
pitied  than  censured,  and  yielded  at  seventeen 
to  temptations  which  might  have  overcome 
seven-^nd-thirty.  Since  then  he  has  distin- 
guished himtelf  at  college:  he  has  paid  all  his 
old  debts,  and  incurred  no  new  ones ;  he  has 
steered  clear  of  the  quicksands  of  foreign 
travel,  shielded  (as  he  says)  by  the  hopes  of 
one  day  possessing  Helen,  and  by  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  object  of  her  love ;  and  what 
would  you  have  more  1  Besides,  Helen  tells 
me  he  once  saved  her  life." 

**  I  did  so,"  cried  Seymour,  eagerly  seizing 
her  hands,  "  I  did  so,  and  you  promised  to  be 
for  ever  grateful !" 

*•  How  was  it,  my  dear  nephew  1" 

*'  /  will  tell  you,  sir,"  cried  I,  gathering 
hope  from  my  mother's  acitation.  "It  was  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  soon  aner  we  came  to  Eng' 


land  :  he  and  I  were  playing  on  the  shore,  and 
I,  not  knowing  the  tide  was  coming  in,  pad- 
dled across  a  run  of  water  to  what  f  called  a 
pretty  little  island,  and  there  amused  myself 
with  picking  up  sea-weed,  when  the  sea  flowed 
in,  and  he  saw  that  I  must  perish ;  no  one  was 
near  us.  Luckily,  he  spiea  a  boat  on  the  dry 
land,  which,  with  all  his  boyish  strength,  he 
pushed  off  to  my  assistance,  and  jumped  into 
It.  In  one  minute  more  it  floated  towards  me, 
just  as  my  cries  had  reached  the  ears  of  my 
mother,  who  was  reading  on  the  rock,  and  who 
now  saw  my  situation.'" 

"Helen!  Helen!"  cried  my  mother,  "I 
can't  bear  it— the  scene  was  too  horrible  to  re- 
call."   But  I  persevered. 

"  Seymour  seized  my  hand  just  as  I  was 
sinking,  and  dragged  me  into  the  boat ;  but  in 
another  moment  the  waves  came  swelling 
round  us,  and,  without  oar  or  help,  I  and  my 
preserver  were  both  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the 
ocean." 

"  Helen !"  cried  Seymour,  with  gpreat  feel* 
ing,  and  clasping  me  fondly  to  his  heart,  "  I 
could  almost  wish  we  then  had  died,  for  then 
we  should  have  died  together !" 

"  Go  on,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  hope  you  will 
live  together  yet !" 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,  except  that 
my  mother's  screams  had  now  procured  as- 
sistance, and  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  follow  our 
uncertain  course.  When  we  were  overtaken, 
they  found  Seymour  holding  me  on  his  lap, 
and  crying  over  me  in  agony  unutterable,  (or 
he  thought  that  I  was  dead,  and  he  had  come 
too  late.  Who  can  paint  my  mother's  trans- 
ports, when  she  received  me  safe  and  living 
in  her  arms  1" 

"  And  how  she  embraced  me,  Helen,"  cried 
Seymour,  "  and  called  me  her  noble  boy — the 
preserver  of  her  child  !  (for  she  saw  all  I  had 
done ;)  and  how  she  owned  she  should  ever 
love  me  as  her  own  child — end  vowed  her 
gratitude  should  end  but  with  her  life !" 

"  It  never  vfill  end  but  with  my  life !"  cried 
my  mother,  throwing  herself  on  Seymour's 
neck.  "  But  is  your  having  saved  my  child's 
life  an  argument  for  my  authorizing  you  to  risk 
the  happiness  of  that  life  t" 

"  Julia,  Julia,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !"  cried 
my  uncle.  "  Was  there  ever  a  better  or  more 
devoted  wife  than  yourself!  Yet,  what  did 
you  do  at  Helen's  age  t  You  ran  away  from 
your  parents,  out  of  an  ungovernable  passion 
for  a  handsome  young  man." 

"  But  is  my  error  an  excuse  or  justification 
of  his  1" 

"  No ;  but  you  are  a  proof  that  error  can  be 
atoned  for  and  never  repeated,  as  you  have 
been  a  model  for  wives  and  mothers.  But  be- 
ware, Mrs.  Pendarves,  of  carrying  things  too 
for;  beware,  lest  you  tempt  Helen  and  Sey- 
mour to  copy  your  example,  rather  than  con- 
form to  your  precepts." 
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'*  Ha  r'  cried  my  mother,  clasping  her  hands 
in  affony, 

"Now,  then,"  said  Seymour,  with  eyery 
symptom  of  deep  emotion,  *'the  moment  is 
come  when  I  am  authorized  to  ohey  the  com- 
mands of  the  beloved  dead,  and  fulfii  the  last 
injunctions  of  my  mother." 

A  pause  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
break,  followed  this  unexpected  observation ; 
and  Seymour,  taking  a  letter  from  bis  bosom, 
kissed  it,  and  presented  it  to  my  mother. 

*'  T  is  Helen's  hand,"  cried  she. 

'*  And  her  seal,  too,  you  observe,"  said  Sey- 
mour :  **  the  envelope,  you  perceive,  is  addressed 
to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  broken  it ;  the  other 
is  entire." 

My  mother  read  the  envelope  to  herself,  and 
these  were  its  contents : — 

"  My  conscience  reproaches  me,  my  beloved 
son,  with  having  too  lightly  surrendered  your 
rights,  and  probably  your  wishes,  in  giving 
ray  friend  back  her  promise  to  promote  your 
union  with  her  daughter,  as  I  Know  Julia's 
ability  to  act  up  to  her  strict  sense  of  a  mo- 
ther's duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
happiness,  and  risk  of  her  cnild's  safety.  But 
I  have  given  up  that  promise,  which  might 
have  pleaded  for  you,  my  poor  child !  when  I 
was  no  more,  and  ensured  to  you  opportunities 
of  securing  Helen's  affections,  which  may  now, 
perhaps,  be  for  ever  denied  to  you.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  mistaken ;  therefore,  if  Helen's 
affections  should  ever  be  youn -w- avowedly 
yours,  and  her  mother  still  withhold  her  con- 
sent, give  her  the  enclosed  letter,  and  probably 
the  voice  of  the  dead  may  have  more  power 
over  her  than  that  of  the  living. 

*•  For  your  sake  I  have  thus  written,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  with  a  dying  pulse ;  but 
value  it  as  a  last  proof  of  that  affection  which 
can  end  only  witn  my  life. 

••Helen  Peicdabves." 

The  letter  to  my  mother  was  as  follows: — 

*'  I  speak  to  you  from  the  grave,  my  dearest 
Julia !  and  in  behalf  of  that  child  on  whom 
my  soul  doted  while  on  earth.  But  this  let- 
ter will  not  be  given  you  till  he  is  aseured  he 
possesses  the  heart  of  your  daughter;  and 
when,  if  your  consent  is  denied  to  their  union, 
nothing  but  an  act  of  disobedience  can  make 
them  happy  in  each  other.   Are  you  prepared. 


Julia,  to  expose  them  to  such  a  risk,  and  thus 
tempt  the  ctiild  you  love  to  the  crime  of  dis- 
obedience 1  that  crime  which,  though  it  dwelt 
but  lightly  on  your  mind,  weighed  upon  mine 
throuffh  the  whole  of  my  existence,  as  it 
helped  to  plunge  my  mother  in  an  untimely 
tomb.  Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself  that  He- 
len's education  has  fortified  her  against  in- 
dulging her  passion  at  the  expense  of  her  duty. 
But  remember,  that  your  precepts  are  forcibly 
counteracted  by  your  example. 

•'Anxious,  however,  as  I  am  that  Helen 
should  not  err,  I  am  still  more  anxious  that 
my  son  should  not  lead  her  into  error,  as  I 
feel  that  he  is  doubly  armed  against  her  filial 
piety,  by  the  example  of  her  mother  and  his 
own. 

••  And  must  my  crime  be  thus  perpetuated 
by  those  whom  I  hold  most  dear  t  must  the 
misery  of  my  life  be  renewed,  perhaps,  in  that 
of  her  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own  child  1 
and  must  my  son  be  the  cause  of  wretchedness 
to  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  daughter  1 

*•  Forbid  it  Heaven !  I  conjure  you,  my  be- 
loved Julia !  by  our  past  love— by  ianta  fede, 
e  9t,  dolce  memorie,  e  si  lungo eoMume,  listen  to 
this  my  warning,  my  supplicating  voice ;  and 
let  your  consent  give  dignity  and  happiness  to 
the  union  of  our  children. 

••Helen  Pendarves." 

My  mother,  afler  having  read  this  letter, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  that  we  awaited  her  return.  When 
she  appeared,  her  eyes  were  swelled,  but  her 
countenance  was  calm,  her  look  resigned,  and 
her  deportment,  as  usual,  dignified.  Her  as- 
sumed composure,  however,  failed  again,  when 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Pendarves. 

••  My  son !"  cried  she,  opening  her  arms  to 
him,  into  which  Seymour  threw  himself,  asj 
much  affected  as  she  was ;  then,  beckoning  | 
me  to  her,  she  put  my  hand  in  his,  and  prayed 
God  to  bless  our  union. 

Little  of  this  part  of  my  life  remains  to  be  | 
told.    My  mother  had  given  her  consent,  and 
in  two  months  from  that  period  we  were  mar- 
ried. 

Here  ends  my  narrative  of  a  Woman's  Love. 
When  next  I  treat  of  it,  it  will  be  as  united  to 
a  Wife's  Duty. 


A    WIFE'S    DUTY, 

BEING   A   CONTINUATION    OF   A   "WOMAN'S   LOVE." 
PART    THE    SECOND. 


I  AM  only  too  painfully  aware,  iny  dear 
firiend,  that  in  my  history  of  a  **  Woman^s 
Love/*  I  have  related  none  bnt  very  common 
occurrences  and  situations,  and  entered  into 
minute,  nay  perhaps  uninteresting  details. 
Still,  however  common  an  event  may  be,  it  is 
susceptible  of  variety  in  description,  because 
endlessly  various  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  event  affects  different  persons.  Perhaps 
no  occurrence  ever  affected  two  human  beings 
exactly  in  the  same  manner;  but  as  the  rays 
of  light  call  forth  different  hues  and  gradations 
of  colour,  according  to  the  peculiar  surfaces  on 
which  they  fall,  so  common  circumstances  vary 
in  their  results  and  their  effects,  according  to 
the  different  natures  and  minds  of  those  to 
whom  they  occur. 

My  trials  have  been,  and  will  no  doubt  con* 
tinue  to  be,  the  trials  of  thousands.of  my  sex ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  under  them, 
and  their  effect  on  my  feelings  and  my  charac- 
ter, must  be  peculiar  to  myself.  And  on  these 
alone,  I  can  presume  to  found  any  expectation 
of  affording  to  you,  while  you  read,  the  variety 
which  keeps  attention  alive,  and  the  interest 
which  repays  it. 

In  the  same  week  which  made  me  a  bride, 
Ferdinand  de  Walden  left  England,  unable  to 
remain  near  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
birth  of  his  dearest  hopes,  and  would  now  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  them. 

I  could  have  soothed  in  a  degree  the  '*  pangs 
of  despitefulness,'*  by  assuring  him  that  I  was 
convinced  nothing  but  a  prior  attachment  could 
have  prevented  my  heart  from  returning  his 
love.  I  could  have  told  him,  that  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  have  two  hearts  t  the  one  glowing 
with  passionate  tenderness  for  the  object  of  its 
first  reelings,  the  other  conscious  of  a  deep- 
rooted  and  well-founded  esteem  for  him.  But 
it  was  my  duty  to  conceal  this  truth  from  him, 
as  such  an  avowal  would  have  strengthened 
my  hold  on  his  remembrance,  and  it  was  now 
become  his  duty  to  forget. 

My  mother,  not  very  long  afler  my  marriage, 
wounded  my  feelings  in  a  manner  which  I 
could  not  soon  recover.  I  was  speaking  of 
De  Walden  with  that  warmth  of  rejrard  which 
I  really  felt  for  him,  and  lamenting  that  I 
should  probably  now  see  him  no  more,  when, 
with  a  look  of  agony  for  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared, she  begged  me  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  De  Walden  to  her  again ;  for  that  her 
only  chance  of  bein^  able  to  reconcile  herself 
to  the  marriage  which  1  had  fnade^  was  her  I 


learning  to  foreet  the  one  which  she  had  so 
ardenily  deured. 

Eagerly  indeed  did  I  pledge  my  word  to 
her,  that  I  would  in  future  ne9er  name  De 
Walden. 

The  first  twelve  months  of  my  wedded  life 
were  halcyon  days ;  and  the  first  months  of 
marriage  are  not  often  such,  —  perhaps  they 
never  are,  except  where  the  wedded  couple  are 
so  young  that  they  are  not  trammelled  in  ha- 
bits which  are  likely  to  interfere  with  a  spirit 
of  accommodation;  nor  even  then,  probably, 
unless  the  temper  is  good  and  yielding  on  both 
sides.  It  usually  takes  some  time  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  know  each  other's  humours 
and  habits,  and  to  find  out  what  surrender  of 
their  own  they  can  make  with  the  least  reluc- 
tance for  their  mutual  good.  But  we  had  youth, 
and  ( 1  speak  it  not  as  a  boast)  we  had  good 
temper  also.  Seymour,  yon  know,  was  pro- 
verbially good-natured ;  and  I,  though  an  only 
child,  had  not  had  my  naturally  happy  temper 
ruined  by  injudicious  indulgence. 

You  know  that  Seymour  and  1  went  to  Pa- 
ris, and  thence  to  Marseilles,  not  very  long 
after  we  married,  and  returned  in  six  months, 
to  complete  the  alterations  which  we  had  or- 
dered to  be  made  to  our  house,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  my  mother. 

We  found  our  alterations  really  deserving 
the  name  of  improvements,  and  Seymour  en- 
thusiastically exclaimed,  **  0  Helen !  never, 
never  will  we  leave  this  enchanting  place. 
Here  let  us  live,  my  beloved,  and  be  the  world 
to  each  other  !*' 

My  heart  readily  assented  to  this  delightful 
proposition,  but  even  then  my  judgment  re- 
volted at  it. 

I  felt,  I  knew  that  Pendarves  hved  and  was 
formed  for  society.  I  was  sure,  that  by  be- 
ginning our  wedded  life  with  total  seclusion, 
we  should  only  prepare  the  way  for  utter  dis- 
taste to  it;  and,  concealing  my  own  inclina- 
tions, I  told  him  I  must  stipulate  for  three 
months  of  London  every  spring.  My  husband 
started  with  surprise  and  mortification  at  this 
un-romantie  reply  to  his  sentimental  proposal, 
nor  could  he  at  all  accede  to  it :  but  he  com- 
plained of  my  pamon  for  London  to  my  mo- 
ther, while  the  country  with  me  for  his  com- 
panion was  quite  sufi&cient  for  hia  happiness. 

••  These  are  early  times  yet,"  replied  my  mo- 
ther coldly;  and  Seymour  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  mother  or  the  daughter. 

•*  Seymour,"  said  1  one  day, "  since  you  have 
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declared  against  keeping  any  more  terms,  and 
will  therefore  not  read  much  law  till  you  be- 
come a  justice  of  the  peace,  pray,  teD  me  how 
you  mean  to  employ  yourself  V' 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,'"  said  he, "  I  shall 
read  or  write.  But  my  first  employment  shall 
be  to  teach  you  Spanish.  I  cannot  endure  to 
think  that  De  Walden  taught  you  Italian,  He- 
len." 

«*  But  you  taught  me  to  Ipve.  yon  know, 
therefore  you  ought  to  foraive  it." 

**  No,  I  cannot  rest  till  false  have  helped  to 
complete  your  education." 

**  Well,  bat  I  oaimot  be  learning  Spanish  all 
day." 

**  No ;  80  perhaps  I  shall  set  about  writing 
a  greatwork." 

"  The  very  thing  that  I  was  goinff  to  pro- 
pose, though  not  exactly  a  great  work.  What 
think  vou  of  a  life  of  poor  Chatterton,  with 
critical  remarks  on  his  poems  1" 

•'Excellent!  I  will  do  iu" 

And  now  having  given  him  a  pursuit,  I  ven- 
tured to  indulge  some  reasonable  hopes  that 
home  and  the  countrjf  might  prove  to  him  as 
delightfbl  as  he  fancied  that  tliey  would  be ; 
and  what  with  studying  Spanish,  with  building 
a  green-house,  with  occasional  writinff,  with 
study,  with  |[etting  together  materials  tor  this 
life,  and  writing  the  preface,  time  fled  on  very 
rapid  pinions ;  and  after  we  had  been  married 
two  years,  and  May  arrived  a  second  time,  Sey- 
mour triumphantly  exclaimed,  **  There,  Helen ! 
I  believe  that  you  distrusted  my  love  for  the 
country ;  but  have  I  once  expressed  or  felt  a 
wish  to  go  to  London  1" 

•'The  Ides  of  March  are  come,  but  not 
gone,"  I  replied ;  "  and  surely  if  I  wish  to  go, 
you  will  not  deny  me." 

"  No,  Helen,  certainly  not,"  said  he  in  a 
tone  of  mortification;  "  if  I  am  no  longer  all- 
sufficient  for  your  happiness." 

Alas !  in  the  ingenuousness  of  my  nature,  I 
gave  way  when  he  said  this  to  the  tenderness 
of  my  heart,  and  assured  him  that  my  happi- 
ness depended  wholly  on  the  enjoyment  of  his 
society;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  men  soon 
learn  to  slight  what  they  are  sure  of  possess- 
ing. Had  I  been  an  artful  woman,  and  could 
I  have  condescended  to  make  him  doubtful  of 
the  extent  of  mv  love,  by  a  few  woman's  sub- 
terfuges ;  coulff  I  have  feigned  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  world,  instead  of  owning,  as  1  did, 
'that  all  my  enjoyment  was  comprised  in  home 
and  him ;  I  do  think  that  I  might  have  been 
for  a  much  longer  neriod  the  happiest  of  wives ; 
but  then  I  should  have  been,  in  my  own  eyes, 
despicable  as  a  woman;  and  I  was  always 
^tenacious  of  my  own  esteem* 

May  was  tome^  but  not  oon »»when  I  found 
>my  husband  was  continuallv  reading  to  me, 
aoer  having  read  to  himself,  the  accounts  in 
the  papers  of  the  gaieties  of  London. 

"What  a  tempting  account  this  is,  Helen, 
iHtihe  Exhibition  at  SomeiseuHouse !  I  should 


like  to  see  it.  Seeing  pictures  is  an  elegant 
rationaf  amusement.  Apd  here  are  soon  to  be 
a  ball  and  supper  at  Ranelagh.  A  fine  place 
Ranelagh  for  such  an  entertainment." 

Here  he  read  a  list  of  routs  and  cotillion 
balls  at  different  places;  but  one  day  he  read 
with  infinite  mortification,  that  our  uncle,  Mr. 
Pendarves,  had  ^iven  a  ball  on  the  return  of 
his  son-in-law  to  parliament. 

"How  abominable,"  cried  Seymour,  "for 
my  unole  to  give  a  ball,  and  not  invite  us  to 
go  up  to  it !" 

"  You  forget,"  replied  I,  "  that,  knowinsr 
our  passion  tot  the  country,  and  that  we  had 
abjured  the  world,  he  did  not  like  to  ask  us, 
because  he  knew  he  should  be  refused." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  he  would  have  been  re- 
fused, Helen;  or,  as  to  having  abjured  the 
world— no,  no,  we  are  not  such  fools  as  to  do 
that— are  we,  my  dearest  girl  1" 

"  We  are  bound  by  no  vows,  certainly ;  and 
as  soon  as  retirement  is  become  irksome  to 
you,  we  can  go  to  London." 

"  Did  I  say  that  retirement  was  growp  irk' 
some  1  O  fy !  such  an  idea  never  entered  my 
thoughts:  besides,  as  this  fine  ball  is  over, 
what  should  we  go  to  London  for  1" 

"  There  may  be  other  fine  balls,  and  fine  par* 
ties,  you  know." 

"True:  but  really,  Helen,  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve you  wish  to  go  to  London." 

"  If  you  do,  I  do  certainly," 

"  1 1  Not  I,  indeed  !  Ah,  Helen !  I  sus- 
pect you  are  not  ingenuous  with  me ;  and  you 
do  wish  to  go." 

I  only  smiled ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
book  did  not  get  forward— that  the  newspa- 
pers were  anxiously  expected  — and  that  my 
Spanish  master  sometimes  forgot  his  "task,  in 
the  indulgence  of  reverie;  and  1  debated  with- 
in myself  whether  it  would  not  be  for  our 
interest  and  our  domestic  comfort  to  propose 
to  go  to  London,  in  order  to  conceal  from  him 
as  long  as  I  could,  that  I  was  not  sufiScient  for 
his  happiness,  and  that  he  would  live  and  die 
a  man  of  the  world.  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
do  this,  because  I  wished  that  my  mother 
should  not  see  my  empire  was  on  the  decline. 
Why  did  I  so  wish  1  I  hoped  it  was  because 
I  was  desirous  to  spare  her  any  anxiety  for 
my  peace ;  but  I  fear  it  also  was  because  I  did 
not  like  that  she  should  have  cause  to  suspect 
her  choice  for  me  was  likely  to  have  proved  a 
better  one  than  my  own^  (I  believe  I  have 
observed  before  how  strong  my  conviction  is, 
that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  tmng  in  nature  as 
a  single  motive  of  action.) 

I  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  mj  mother, 
hinted  a  wish  to  go  to  London  for  six  weeks. 
She  started,  and  looked  suspiciously  at  Pen- 
darves ;  while  he,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  sur- 
prise, joy,  and  mortification  is  his  countenance, 
exclaimed — 

"Do  I  hear  right,  Helen  1    Are  you,  afUr 
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all  you  have  declared,  detiroas  of  going  to 
London  V 

**I  am:  'Variety  is  channing,*  says  the 
proverb;  and  liere,  you  know,  it  is  toujourt 
perdrix,'*'* 

'^Well,  there,  madam,"  said  Pendarves, 
tarning  to  my  mother,  **  you  will  now,  I  hope, 
believe  what  I  assQred  you  of  some  time  ago, 
that  Helen  had  a  passion  for  London.** 

"  Ceti  uUm^^^  replied  my  mother,  ••  to  use 
a  French  phrase  in  answer  to  Helenas;"  and 
darting,  as  she  spoke,  a  penetrating  glance  at 
me. 

**I  assure  you,*'  replied  I,  ''that  my  wish 
to  go  to  London  originates  with  myulf,  as  I 
believe  that  this  journey  to  the  metropolis  is 
the  wiaat  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  thing 
I  could  desire.** 

My  mother  sighed,  and  a  "  Well,  my  child, 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word,**  broke 
languidly  from  her  lips,  while  she  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

"And  are  you  reaify  in  earnest,  Helen V 
said  Pendarves. 

"  Never  more  so ;  and  unless  my  proposal 
18  very  distasteful  to  you,  I  beg  you  will  write 
directij,  and  engage  lodgings.** 

"  Distasteful  T  Oh  no !  quite  the  eontrerr. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  exhibit  my  lovely  wife  in 
London,  where  no  doubt  she  will  be  as  much 
admired  as  she  was  abroad.  Do  you  think,'* 
he  affectionately  added,  "  that  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  exquisite  pleasure  I  experienced  at 
seeing  you  the  object  of  general  attraction 
wherever  you  moved  V* 

This  was  said  and  felt  kindly ;  still  it  did 
not  inspire  me  with  that  confidence  which  it 
seemed  likely  to  inspire ;  for  /,  though  I  was 
conscious  of  my  husband's  pereonaT  beauty, 
had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  exhibiting  him  to 
the  London  world.  I  had  no  wish  to  be  the 
most  etwied  of  women— it  was  sufficient  for 
me  to  know  that  I  was  the  happiest;  and  I 
thought  that  if  Pendarves  loved  as  truly  as  I 
did,  the  consciousness  of  his  happiness  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  him.  Still  I  am  well 
aware  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  the  love  of 
othera,  according  to  our  own  capability  of 
loving.  As  well  and  as  justly  might  we  con- 
fine beauty*  or  the  power  of  pleasing,  to  one 
cast  of  features  or  complexion.  All  peraons 
love  after  a  manner  of  their  own ;  and  woe  must 
befall  the  man  or  woman  who  expects  to  be 
loved  according  to  their  own  way  and  their" 
own  degree  of  loving,  without  any  considera- 
tion for  the  different  character  and  different 
feelings  of  the  beloved  object. 

"  How  absurd  1  am  !**  said  I  to  myself,  after 
I  had  shed  some  weak  teare  in  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber,  because  Pendarves  did  not  love 
me,  I  found,  as  I  loved  him.  "  How  absurd ! 
True,  he  delights  in  the  idea  of  exhibiting  me, 
and  /  have  no  wish  to  exhibit  him.  After  all, 
he  loves  more  generoiuly  than  I  do,  and  my 
selfishness  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.** 


Thus  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  tried  to 
fortify  my  mind  to  bear  the  cares  and  the  dan- 
gers which  1  had  on  principle  provoked. 

"  One  word,  Helen,**  said  my  mother,  when 
she  was  alone  with  me  after  what  had  passsd 
relative  to  my  projected  journey,  "are  you 
sure,  my  dear  child,  that  in  urging  yonr  hus- 
band to  go  to  London,  you  have  act^  wisely  T' 

"  As  sure  as  the  consciousness  of  my  bound- 
ed vision  of  futurity  can  allow  me  to  be.  I 
thought  it  better  to  forestall  my  husband*s 
wishes,  than  to  wait  for  the  expreation  of 
them.'* 

"If  not  better^  it  was  less  morUfying^^^  re- 
plied my  quick-sighted  parent ;  and  we  said 
no  more  on  the  subject. 

In  three  days*  time  we  had  lodgings  pro- 
cured for  us  near  Hanover  Souare ;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  on  whicn  I  made  known 
my  wishes,  we  set  off  for  London.  But  how 
different  were  the  feelings  of  my  husband  and 
myself  on  the  occasion !  He  was  all  joy  and 
pleased  expectation,  unmixed  with  any  painful 
regret  or  any  anxious  feare.  But  I  left  for 
some  time  a  tenderly  beloved  mother,  and  the 
scene  of  tranquil  and  certain  enjoyment.  I 
was  going,  I  knew,  to  encounter  probably  the 
influence  of  rivals,  both  men  and  women,  in 
my  husband*8  attentions,  and  the  dangerous 
power  of  long  and  early  associations.  And 
how  did  I  know,  but  that  into  a  renewal  of 
intimacy  with  his  former  associates  I  was  not 
bringing  my  husband  1  But  I  had  done  what 
I  thought  right;  and  if  I  had  presumptuously 
acted  on  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom  alone, 
I  prayed,  fervently  prayed,  that  the  divine 
wisdom  would  take  pity  on  my  weakness,  and 
avert  the  courted  ana  impending  evil. 

1  was  many  miles  on  my  journey,  before  I 
could  drive  from  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
my  mother's  countenance  when  we  parted.  It 
did  not  alone  express  sorrow  to  part  with  me 
—it  indicated  anxiety,  foreboding  of  evil  to 
happen  before  we  met  again ;  and  it  required 
all  my  husband*s  enlivening  gaiety  and  fasci- 
nating powera  to  revive  my  drooping  spirits. 
His  gaiety,  I  must  own,  however,  depressed 
rather  than  enlivened  me  at  firet;  for  I  was 
mortified  to  see  with  what  delight  he  antici- 
pated our  return  to  the  ^at  world :  but,  as  I 
had  no  ill^mpered  feehng^s  to  oppose  to  the 
influence  of  his  buoyant  hilarity  and  his  win- 
ning charm  of  manner,  they  at  length  subdued 
my  depression,  snd  imparted  to  me  their  own 
pleasant  cheerfulness. 

"  Dear,  dear  London  !**  cried  Pendarves,  as 
OUT  horses*  hoofs  first  rattled  on  its  psvement; 
"  dear  London !  how  I  love  thee !  for  here  I 
was  firat  convinced  how  fondly  Helen  loved 
me  !**  So  saying,  he  pressed  me  to  to  heart, 
and  a  fiseling  of  revived  confidence  stole  over 
mtfie. 

We  found  my  uncle  and  Mre.  Penuarves 
still  in  London;  but  I  did  not  feel  as  rejoiced 
on  the  occasion  as  they  and  my  husband  did. 
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The  latter  was  glad  because  he  had  in  them 
proper  protectors  for  his  wife,  whenever  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  roe,  and  the  former,  be- 
cause they  had  really  an  affection  for  us.  But 
I  knew  so  much  of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  by  the 
description  I  had  heard  of  her  from  Lady  Helen 
and  my  mother,  and  what  I  had  observed  my- 
self, that  I  dreaded  being  exposed  to  her  home 
truths  and  her  indiscreet  communications. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  ourselves 
completely  in  the  vortex  of  a  London  life. 
And  as  for  the  most  part  my  husband's  en- 
gagements and  mine  were  the  same,  I  lost  the 
frloomy  forebodings  with  which  I  left  home, 
«nd  even  lost  my  fears  of  Mrs.  Pendarves. 

One  day,  Pendarves  told  me  he  was  going 
to  dine  with  an  old  friend  of  his— Maurice  Wit- 
red  ;  but  as  I  was  not  going  out,  he  hoped  to 
>be  back  to  drink  tea  with  me ;  but  I  expected 
iiim  in  vain,  and  he  did  not  return  till  bed-time. 

He  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  have  disap- 
pointed roe ;  but  his  friend  had  prevailed  upon 
him  to  go  to  the  play.  This  excuse  was  so 
sufficient,  and  his  wish  to  accompany  Mr. 
Witred  so  natural,  that  I  should  have  had  no 
misgiving  whatever,  had  I  not  observed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  constraint  in  his  manner,  and  a 
consciousness  as  if  he  had  not  told  me  all. 
However,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  alleged 
cause  of  his  absence,  and  I  slept  as  soundly 
as  usual.  But  the  next  morning  came  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  saying  she  was  glad  to  find  me 
alone.  She  told  me  she  had  met  my  husband, 
and  she  had  given  him  such  a  set-to !  (to  use 
her  own  elegant  phrase.) 

"  And  wherefore  1" 

"  Oh !  for  going  to  the  play  with  Maurice 
Witred  and  his  lady." 

"  Lady !  I  did  not  know  he  was  married." 

"  He  IS  not  married ;  and  it  was  very  wrong, 
find  had  an  ill-appearance,  for  a  young  married 
man  to  be  seen  in  public,  though  it  was  in  a 
private  box,  with  a  profligate  man  and  his 
mistress.  I  thought  he  would  not  tell  you ; 
but  I  was  resolved  you  should  know  it,  that 
you  might  scold  him  with  the  •  grave  rebuke 
of  a  severe  youthful  beauty  and  a  grace.' " 

I  did  not  reply,  even  to  assure  her  that  I 
was  better  pleased  that  she  should  scold  my 
husband  than  that  I  should  do  it  myself,  for  I 
knew  she  was  incorrigible,  and  her  communi- 
cation had  thrown  me  into  a  painful  reverie; 
for  ]  found  that  Pendarves  baa  begun  to  prac- 
tise disingenuousness  and  concealment  with 
roe,  and  in  the  most  dangerous  way  —  for  he 
had  concealed  only  half  the  truth,  by  which 
means  persons  make  a  sort  of  compromise 
with  their  integrity,  and  lay  a  salvo  to  their 
consciences ;  for  they  fancy  they  are  not  lyings 
though  they  are  certainly  deceivins^ — whereas, 
if  they  tell  a  downright  lie,  they  at  least  know 
they  are  sinning,  and  may  be  led  by  conscious 
shame  into  amendment.  But  there  is  no  hope 
for  those  who  thus  delude  themselves;  and  as 
ee  n'esi  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^  I  felt  that 


I  had  lost  some  of  my  confidence  in  my  hus- 
band*s  sincerity.  Alas,  when  perfect  confi* 
fidence  between  man  and  wife  is  onee  destroyed^ 
there  is  an  end  to  perfect  happiness  f  But  I 
tried  to  shake  off  my  abstraction;  and  I  listen- 
ed as  well  as  I  could  to  my  talkative  compa- 
panion,  whose  passion  was  to  give  advice, 
that  troublesome  though  common  propensity 
in  weak  people ;  and  Tike  such  persons,  she 
was  always  boasting  of  the  advice  she  had 
given,  that  which  she  would  give,  or  of  the 
dressings  and  seZ-^of  which  she  had  bestow- 
ed, or  meant  to  bestow.  At  length,  however, 
much  to  my  relief,  she  went  away,  and  not 
long  hder  Pendarves  returned. 

'*  So,"  said  he,  **  I  find  Mrs.  Pendarves  has 
been  with  you ;  and  I  suppose  (blushing  as 
he  spoke)  that  she  has  been  telling  tales  of 

*'  And  of  herself,"  I  replied,  smiling  as  un- 
concernedly as  I  could ;  '*  for  she  owns  to  the 
presumption  of  having  given  you  a  sel-to,  as 
she  calls  it." 

**Yes;  but  I  suppose  she  told  you  the 
cause  1" 

"No  doubt." 

**  And  do  you  think  it  deserved  so  severe  a 
lecturer' 

"  I  think  it  was  not  right  in  a  respectable 
married  man  to  seem  to  give  his  countenance 
to  such  a  connexion  as  the  one  in  question ; 
and  I  suspect  that  you  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion." 

"  I  am ;  but  why  do  you  think  so  t" 

'*  From  conceit ;  because  I  believe  that  fear 
of  my  censure  made  you  conceal  from  me 
what  you  had  done." 

** True -<- most  true;  and  my  repugnance  to 
tell  you  all  proved  to  me  still  more  how  wrong 
that  all  was." 

"  My  dearest  Seymour!"  I  replied,  " believe 
me,  that  no  all  which  you  can  communicate 
to  me  can  ever  distress  me  so  much  as  my  con- 
sciousness of  your  want  of  ingenuousness  and 
of  your  telling  only  half  the  truth  can  do.  I 
saw  by  your  manner  something  was  wrong, 
and  I  shall  ever  bless  the  wesuc  indiscretion 
of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  because  it  led  to  this  salu- 
tary explanation;  and  I  trust  that  the  next 
time  you  go  with  Mr.  Witred  and  his  lady  to 
the  play,  you  will  mention  &o/A." 

"  But  I  shall  never  go  with  them  again," 
eagerly  replied  my  husband,  "  as  you,  Helen, 
think  It  improper," 

**  But  I  may  be  too  rigid  in  my  ideas ;  and 
I  beg  you  to  be  ruled  by  your  own  judgment 
rather  than  mine.  All  I  ask  is,  to  be  told  the 
whole  truth.'' 

Pleasant  to  my  feelings  then,  and  dear  to 
my  recollection  since,  is  the  look  of  tenderness 
and  approbation  which  Pendarves  gave  me  as 
I  spoke  these  words ;  and  when  he  lef\  me, 
peace  and  confidence  seemed  restored  to  my 
mind. 

The  next  evening  wbs  the  fashionable  night 
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for  Ranelagh,  and  my  hasband  and  I,  who 
dined  out,  were  to  accompany  a  large  party  to 
that  scene  of  gay  resort. 

Ranelagh  was  the  place  for  tall  women  to 
Appear  to  advantage  in.  Little  women,  how- 
ever beautiful,  were  likely  to  be  unnoticed  in 
that  circling  crowd ;  but,  even  unattended  with 
beauty,  height  and  a  good  carriage  of  the  per- 
son were  sure  to  be  noticed  there.  The  pride 
which  Pendarves  took  in  my  appearance  was 
never  so  fully  gratified  as  at  Ranelaeh ;  for 
while  I  leaned  upon  him,  I  used  to  feel  my 
arm  pressed  gently  to  his  side  as  he  heard  or 
saw  the  admiration  which  my  lof\y  stature  (to 
speak  modestly)  excited.  This  evening,  as  I 
was  quite  a  new  face  in  the  splendid  round,  I 
was  even  followed  as  well  as  gazed  at ;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  when  our  carriage  was  announ- 
ced, though  1  was  flattered  on  my  own  account, 
and  pleased  on  my  husband^s ;  for  1  was  eager 
to  escape  from  some  particularly  impertinent 
starers,  especially  as  I  found  that  Pendarves 
was  disposed  to  resent  the  freedom  with  which 
some  men  of  high  rank  thought  themselves 
privileged  to  follow  and  look  at  me.  Before 
we  separated,  some  of  the  party  proposed  that 
we  should  meet  again  at  Ranelagh  on  the  next 
night  but  one,  and  while  I  hesitated  my  hus- 
band exclaimed,  '*  No  mock  modesty,  Helen ; 
no  declining  an  opportunity,  which  you  must 
enjoy,  of  being  admired.  So,  pray  tell  our 
friends  you  gl^ly  accede  to  their  proposal .*' 

**  I  gladly  accede  to  your  proposal,"  cried  I 
laughing,  but  blushing  with  conscious  vanity 
at  tne  same  time. 

"What  an  obedient  wife !"  cried  one  of  the 
ladies:  **pnblic  homage  has  not  spoiled  hery^, 
I  see." 

*'  Nor  can  it,"  replied  I,  "  while  I  possess 
my   husband's  homage,  which  I  value  far 


"  fVhile  you  possess  it !  Then,  if  his  ho- 
mage should  fail  you,  you  might  perhaps  be 
pleased  with  the  other  f" 

"1  humbly  hope  not:  bat  if  exposed  to  that 
bitter  trial,  I  dare  not  assert  that  I  should  not 
yield  to  it  as  scores  of  other  women  do  every 
day ;  for  I  must  say,  in  defence  of  my  sex, 
that  good  husbands,  generally  speakins,  make 
good  wives ;  and  that  most  women  originally 
▼alue  the  attentions  of  their  husbands  more 
than  those  of  other  men.  On  your  sex,  there- 
fore, O  false  and  fickle  man !  be  visited  the 
crimes  of  ours !" 

This  grave  discourse  provoked  some  laugh- 
ter from  my  audience,  from  which  I  was  ^Tad 
to  escape  to  our  carriage,  which  had  waited 
for  us  while  we  alishted. 

"  So,  Helen,"  said  my  husband  as  we  went 
home,  "  it  is  your  opinion, 

That  when  weak  women  go  astray, 
Their  lords  are  more  in  fiuult  than  they." 

"It  is." 

"  And  you  said  what  you  did  as  a  gentle 


hint  and  a  kind  warning  to  me  how  I  behaved 
myselfl" 

"  Not  so,"  said  I  eagerly  :  "  I  humbly  trust 
that  even  your  example  would  not  make  me 
swerve  from  my  duty;  and  my  observation 
was  a  general  one.  Still,  my  favourite  and 
constant  prayer  is,  'Let  me  not  be  led  into 
temptation ;' and  believe  me,  Pendarves,  that 
she  who  is  able  to  admit  that  she  may  possibly 
err,  is  less  liable  to  do  so  than  the  woman  who 
seems  to  believe  she  is  incapable  of  it." 

"Helen,"  said  my  husband,  "1  never  for 
one  moment  associated  together  the  idea  of 
you  hudfraiUf/i  therefore,  dear  girl,  I  will 
carry  you  to  Ranelagh  again  and  again ;  for  I 
do  love  to  see  you  admired  ;  and  I  feel  proud 
while  I  think  and  know  that  even  princes 
would  woo  your  smiles  in  vain." 

He  kept  his  word,  and  we  never  missed  tt 
full  night  at  Ranelagh.     But  one  evening  com-' 

fletely  destroyed  the  unmixed  pleasure  which 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  there.   ,  ^ 

We  had  not  been  round  the  room  more  than 
twice  when  we  were  joined  by  Lord  Charlea 
Belraour,  a  former  associate  of  my  husband 's, 
who,  after  a  little  while,  begged  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  him ;  and  taking  his 
arm,  Pendarves  consigrned  me  to  the  care  of 
the  gentleman  with  us,  on  whose  other  arm 
hung  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  busily  making 
love:  consequently,  his  attention  was  wholly 
directed  to  her,  and  1  had  nothing  to  divert 
mine  from  the  conversation  which  occasionally 
met  my  ear  between  my  husband  and  his  noble 
friend,  who  walked  close  behind  us. 

Sometimes  this  conyersation  was  held  in  a 
low  yoice,  and  then  I  ceased  to  listen  to  it ;. 
but  when  they  spoke  as  usual,  I  thought  I  wa? 
justified  in  attending  to  them. 

"Look  there!"  said  Lord  Charles,  as  wer 
were  passing  a  box  in  which  sat  two  ladies 
splendidly  dressed,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, "look,  Pendaryes,  there  b  an  old 
friend  of  yours !" 

"Ha!"  said  my  husband,  lowering  hi9 
voice,  "  I  protest  it  is  she  !  I  did  not  know 
she  was  in  England.  Who  are  those  mew 
wiUi  herl" 

"  What,  are  you  iealoua  ?" 

"  Nonsense !    Who  are  they  t" 

"  The  man  in  brown  is  husband  to  the  lady 
in  blue;  and  for  the  sake  of  associating  with' 
a  titled  lady,  which  your  friend  is,  you  know, 
he  allows  his  wife,  who  is  not  pretty  enougfr 
to  be  in  danger,  to  go  about  with  her  and  her 
eher  ami — the  young  man  in  green.  Yott 
know  she  was  always  a  favourite  with  young 
men." 

"  True,  and  young  indeed  roust  the  man  be 
who  is  taken  in  by  her  fascinations.' 

"  But  she  is  wonderfully  handsome  80*1." 

"  I  hardly  looked  at  her." 

"  We  are  passing  her  again.  Now^  th«iiy 
look  at  her  if  you  dare.*^ 

"Dare!" 
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"  Yes :  for  her  eyes  are.very  like  the  basi- 
lisk's." 

"  I  will  risk  it.'* 

/  too  now  looked  towards  the  box  we  were 
approaching;  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a 
young  man  in  green,  hanging  over  a  woman, 
who  though  no  longer  young,  and  wholly  in- 
debted to  art  for  her  bloom,  appeared  to  my 
now  jealous  eyes  the  handsomest  woman  I  had 
ever  beheld.  I  also  observed  that  she  saw  and 
recognised  my  husband;  for  she  suddenly 
started  and  looked  disordered,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  anger  stole  over  her  face.  A  sud- 
den stop  in  the  crowd  to  allow  the  Prince  and 
his  party  to  pass,  who  were  just  entering,  forced 
us  to  be  stationary  a  few  minutes  before  her 
box.  Oh !  how  my  heart  beat  during  this  sur- 
vey !  But  one  thing  gratified  me :  I  was  sure, 
as  I  did  not  see  her  bow  her  head  or  curtsy, 
that  Pendarves  did  not  notice  her.  And  yet 
Lord  Charles  had,  uncontradicted,  called  her 
his  old  friend  /• 

Who,  then,  and  whai  was  she  1  would  he 
tell  me?  Perhaps  he  would  when  he  got 
home ;  if  he  did  not,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
uneasy. 

We  soon  moved  on  again,  and  I  heard  Lo]^d 
Charles  say, 

«*  Cruel  Pendarves !  not  even  to  look  at  or 
touch  your  hat  to  her !  Surely  that  would  not 
have  committed  you  in  any  way." 

**  It  would  have  been  acknowledging  her  for 
an  acquaintance,  which  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
do,  especially  in  my  wift^s  presence^^^  I  ccm- 
clude  he  said,  for  he  spoke  too  low  for  me  to 
hear;  but  I  judge  so  from  the  answer  of  Lord 
Charles. 

**  Oh !  then,  if  your  wife  was  fio/  present, 
you  would  not  be  so  cruel  V 

*'  I  did  not  say  so." 

«*  No ;  but  you  implied  it." 

«*  I  deny  that  also." 

Then  coming  up  to  me,  my  husband  again 
offered  me  his  ann,  and  Lord  Charles  left  us. 
I  soon  after  saw  this  beautiful  woman  walking 
in  the  circle,  and  heard  her  named  by  the  gen- 
tleman next  me  as  Lady  Bell  Singleton— a 
dashing  widow  more  famed  for  her  beauty  and 
her  fascinations  than  her  morals.  But  Pen- 
darves said  nothing ;  and  though  she  looked 
very  earnestly  at  him,  and  examined  me  from 
head  to  foot  as  I  passed,  I  saw  that  he  never 
turned  his  eyes  on  her,  and  seemed  resolved 
not  to  see  her. 

I  had  therefore  every  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  my  husband's  conduct;  but  I  felt  great 
distrust  of  Lord  Charles.  I  thought  he  was  a 
man,  from  what  I  had  overheard,  whom  I  could 
never  like  as  a  companion  for  Pendarves ;  and 
I  disliked  him  the  more,  because,  if  I  had  given 
him  the  slightest  encouragement,  he  would 
have  been  my  devoted  and  public  admirer,  and 
would  have  delighted  to  make  his  attachment 
to  roe  and  our  intimacy  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion.   I  also  saw  that  my  cold  reserve  had  I 


chanced  his  partiality  into  dislike ;  and  I  could 
readily  believe  that  be  would  be  glad  in  re- 
venge to  wean  my  husband  from  me.  Still,  I 
could  not  wish  that  I  had  treated  him  other- 
wise than  I  did;  for  I  could  not  have  done  ft 
without  compromising  my  sense  of  right,  as 
half  measures  in  such  cases  are  of  no  avail ; 
and  if  a  manied  woman  does  not  at  once  show 
that  pointed  and  particular  admiration  is  offen- 
sive to  her,  the  man  who  offers  it  has  a  right 
to  think  his  devoirs  may  in  /tm«  be  acceptable. 

Here  I  may  as  well  give  you  the  character 
of  this  friend  of  my  husband. 

Lord  Charles  Belmour  was  the  son  of  the 

Duke  of ;  and  never  was  any  man 

more  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  bestowed  by 
rank  and  birth ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  he  began 
life  with  a  wish  to  possess  more  honourable 
distinctions;  and  had  he  been  placed  in  better 
circumstances,  the  world  might  have  heard  of 
him  as  a  man  of  science,  of  learning,  and  of 
talents.  But  he  had  every  thing  to  deaden  his 
wish  of  studious  fame,  and  nothing  to  encou- 
rage it.  Besides,  he  was  too  indolent  to  toil 
for  that  renown  which  he  was  ambitious  to 
enjoy ;  and  instead  of  reading  hard  at  college, 
he  was  soon  led  away  into  the  most  unbounded 
dissipation,  while  he  saw  honours  daily  be- 
stowed on  others  which  he  had  once  earnestly 
wished  to  deserve  and  gain  himself.  But  he 
quickly  drove  all  weak  repinings  from  him, 
proudly  resolving  in  future  to  scorn  and  under- 
value those  laurels  which  could  now  never  be 
his. 

He  therefore  chose  to  declare  it  was  beneath 
a  nobleman,  or  even  a  gentleman,  to  gain  a 
prize,  or  take  a  high  degree ;  and  this  asser- 
tion, in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe,  was 
quoted  by  many  an  idle  dunce,  glad  so  to  ex- 
cuse the  iterance  which  disgraced  him. 

But,  spite  of  this  pernicious  opinion.  Lord 
Charles  never  sought  the  society  of  those  who 
acted  upon  it;  and  Pendarves,  who  had  distin' 
guished  himself  at  Oxford,  was  his  favourite 
conipanion  there. 

When  Lord  Charles  entered  the  world,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  all  its  vanities  and  irregu- 
larities. But  he  was  conscious  of  great  powers, 
and  also  conscious  that  he  had  suffered  them 
to  run  to  waste.  Still,  if  he  could  not  employ 
them  in  a  way  to  excite  admiration,  he  knew 
he  could  do  so  in  a  way  to  excite  fear ;  and 
after  all,  oower  was  jnwer^  and  to  possess  it 
was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart. 

Accordinffly,  though  conscious  he  had  him- 
self the  follies  which  he  lashed,  he  had  no 
mercy  on  those  of  his  accjuaintancea ;  for,  as 
he  himself  observed,  ^*  it  is  easier  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  others  than  amend  one's  own ;" 
and  though  courted  as  an  amtittfi^  companion, 
he  was  often  shunned  as  a  dangerous  one. 

Women,  also,  who  defied  him  either  as  a 
suitor  or  an  enemy,  have  rued  the  day  when 
they  ventured  to  dispute  his  power;  but  as  I 
at  length  discovered,  there  was  one  way  to  dis- 
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arm  him ;  and  that  was  lo  own  hia  ability  to  do 
harm,  and  try  to  coneiliate  him  aa  an  aeUve  and 
effieietUfnend, 

In  that  case  his  generous  and  kind  feelings 
conqaered  his  less  amiable  ones,  and  his  friend- 
ship was  as  sincere  and  valuable  as  his  enmity 
was  pernicioua. 

Bat  with  no  uncommon  inconsistency,  while 
he  declared  that  he  thought  a  nobleman  would 
disgrace  himself  if  he  sung  well,  or  sang  at 
all,  or  entered  the  lists  in  any  wajr  with  per- 
sons h  taUrn^  he  condescended  to  indulge  be- 
fore those  whom  he  respected  in  the  lowest  of 
all  talents,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most 
amunng^  that  of  mimickry— -a  gift  which 
usually  appertains  to  other  talents,  as  a  border 
of  shining  gold  to  the  fag  end  of  a  piece  of  In- 
dia muslin,  looking  more  showy  indeed  than 
the  material  to  which  it  adheres ;  but  how  in- 
ferior in  value  and  in  price ! 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  My  husband 
did  fia<  mention  Lady  Bell  to  me.  The  next 
time  I  went  toRanelagh  with  mixed feeHngd^^ 
for  I  dreaded  to  see  this  lady  again,  ai^  to 
observe  that  Pendarves  had  chosen  at  length 
to  own  her  for  an  acquaintance;  for,  had  he 
been  sure  of  never  renewing  his  acquaintance, 
why  should  he  not  have  named  her  tome? 

It  was  also  with  contending  feelings  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  have  Mrs.  Pendarves 
as  my  companion :  for  though  I  wiahed  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject  of  my  anxiety,  I  dread- 
ed it  at  the  same  time :  and  I  was  sure  that 
she  would  tell  me  aUehe  knew, 

A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  our  es- 
cort to  Kanelagh ;  and  my  husband,  who  dined 
with  Lord  Charles  Belmour,  (much  to  my 
secret  sorrow,)  was  to  Join  us  there. 

My  eyes  looked  everywhere  in  search  of 
Lady  Bell  Singleton,  and  at  length  I  dis- 
covered her.  My  companion  did  the  same; 
and  with  a  sort  of  scream  of  surprise,  she 
said,  •*  Oh,  dear !  if  there  is  not  Lady  Bell 
Singleton !  I  thought  she  was  abroad !  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  when  she  returned  to 
England  r* 

**  How  should  I  know,  madam  1  The  verv 
existence  of  the  lady  was  a  stranger  to  me  till 
the  other  evening.** 

** Indeed!  Why  do  not  you  really  know 
that  is  the  lady  on  whose  account  your  mother 
forbade  your  marriage  with  Pendarves  V* 

'*  No  madam,  my  mother  was  too  discreet 
to  explain  her  reasons." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  look  so  un- 
easy-^t  was  all  off  long  before  he  married  you 
—though  she  is  a  very  dangerous  woman 
where  she  geu  a  hold,  and  looks 

'  So  sure  of  her  beholder's  heart, 
Negieciing  for  to  take  ihem.'  " 

I  scarcely  heard  what  she  said,  for  a  sick 
&int  feeling  came  over  me  at  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  now  in  the  presence  of  a  wo- 
man for  whom  Pendarves  had  undoubtedly 


felt  some  sort  of  regard ;  but  it  was  jealousy 
for  the  past,  not  for  the  present,  that  overcame 
me,  though  my  husband's  total  silence  with 
regard  to  this  lady  was,  I  could  not  but  think, 
an  alarming  circumstance.  And  **  it  was  on 
her  account  your  mother  forbade  your  mar- 
riage with  Pendarves,*'  still  vibrated  painfully 
in  my  ears,  when  Lord  Charles  and  he  ap- 
peared. With  a  smile  by  no  means  as  uncon- 
strained as  usual  I  met  him,  and  accepted  his 
profiered  arm.  Lord  Charles  walked  with  us 
for  a  round  or  two— then  left  us,  whispering  as 
he  did  so,  **  Remember !  do  notice  her,  she  ex- 
pects it,  and  I  think  she  has  a  ri^ht  to  it.** 

Pendarves  muttered,  **  Well,  if  it  must  be 
so,**  and  his  companion  disappeared. 

Soon  after  we  saw  him  with  Lady  Bell 
Singleton  leaning  on  his  arm;  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced he  had  made  the  acquaintance  since  we 
were  last  at  Ranelagh,  as  he  never  noticed  her 
till  that  night.  We  were  now  meeting  them 
for  the  second  time,  and  passing  close  to  them, 
when  I  saw  Lady  Bell  point^ly  try  to  catch 
my  husband*s  eye :  and  no  longer  avoiding  it, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  and  civilly,  though  dis- 
tantly, returned  the  cordial  but  silent  saluta^ 
tion  which  she  gave  him. 

**  This,*'  thought  I,  "  is  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Charles's  interference,  and  explains  what 
Pendarves  meant  by  *Well,  if  I  must,  I 
must.*  '* 

How  I  wished  that  he  would  break  his  close 
silence  on  this  subject,  and  be  ingenuous! 
But  I  felt  it  was  a  delicate  subject  for  him  to 
treat-— and  I  resolved  to  break  the  ice  myself. 

**That  was  every  beautiful  woman  to  whom 
you  bowed  just  now,*'  said  I,  glad  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Pendarves  was  looking  another  way. 

'*  She  has  been  beautiful  indeed  !'*  was  his 
answer. 

Then  looking  at  me,  surprised  I  doubt  not 
at  the  tremour  of  my  voice,  he  was  equally  sur^ 
prised  at  my  excessive  paleness,  and  with  some 
little  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  he  said, 

**  My  dear  Helen,  is  m^  only  bowing  to  a 
fine  woman  capable  of  making  your  cheek  pale, 
and  your  voic^  trembling  t" 

•*  No,'*  said  I,  "not  so— you  wrong  me  in- 
deed ;  nor  did  I  know  that  my  cheek  was 
pale."  I  said  no  more,  shrinking  from  -the 
seeming  indelicacy  of  forcing  a  confidence 
which  he  was  disposed  to  withhold. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  looking  up  in  my  face, 
*'  I  see  our  aunt  Pendarves  has  been  at  her  old 
work,  and  telling  tales  of  me.  I  protest  1  shall 
insist  on  my  uncle's  sending  her  muzzled  into 
your  company." 

"  The  best  wsy  of  muzzling  her  would  be 
to  anticipate  all  her  communications  yourself. 
It  would  be  such  an  effectual  silence  to  a  wo- 
man like  our  little  aunt,  to  be  able  to  say,  *  I 
know  that  already  !*  *' 

••  That's  artfiilly  put,  Helen !  But;  really, 
there  are  some  things  which  I  have  respected 
you  too  much  to  name  to  you.    A  general 
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knowledge  of  my  past  faults  and  follies  yoo 
have  long  had  ;  but  from  no  unworthy  motive 
I  have  shrunk  from  talking  to  you  of  any  par^ 
tieular  one ;  and  I  feel  pained  and  shocsed, 
Diy  beloved  wife,  to  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  that  ladyV  having  once  been  very  near, 
if  not  very  dear,  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  early 
youth." 

"  Knough,"  said  I,  "  enough !  Forget  that 
I  know  any  thing  which  you  wished  me  not 
to  know,  andnssure  yourself  that  I  will  forget 
also." 

«*  You  are  a  wise  and  good  girl,'*  be  replied, 
kindly  pressing  the  arm  that  repos^  in  his ; 
**butmylittleaunt  is  capable  of  making  much 
mischief  between  married  persons,  where  the 
mind  of  the  wife  is  weak,  and  her  temper  sus- 
picious." 

But  how  irritated  I  was  against  Lord 
Charles  that  evening!  He  forced  conversa- 
tion with  Pendarves  whenever  we  passed  him, 
and  gave  Lady  Bell  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
her  dark  eyes  on  him  in  a  manner  which  having 
once  seen,  I  took  care  never  to  see  a^in.  I  am 
sure  it  offended  him  as  much  as  it  did  me ;  for 
though  Lady  Bell  was  not  absolutely  excluded 
society,  she  was  by  no  means  a  woman  to  be 
forced  on  the  notice  of  any  man  who  had  a  vir- 
tuous wife  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  in  returning 
her  bow,  Pendarves  had  done  all  that  civility 
required  of  him :  but  I  am  convinced  that  Loid 
Charles  wished  to  give  me  pain;  and  he  was 
also  in  hopes  that  I  should  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  any  acquaintance  remaining  between 
the  quondam  lovers,  and  thereby  occasion  a 
coolneAs  between  my  husband  and  myself. 

This  was  the  longest  and  the  only  painful 
evening  I  had  ever  passed  at  Ranelagh ;  and 
from  that  moment  I  took  such  a  dislike  to  it,  that 
I  was  very  glad  when  the  great  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther made  my  usual  companions  at  such  places 
substitute  Vauxhall  for  Ranelagh.  But  at 
Vauxhall  the  same  lovely  and  unwelcome 
vision  crossed  my  path ;  and  I  once  overheard 
a  gentleman  say,  looking  back  at  my  husband, 
who  had  stopt  to  speak  to  some  ladies,  **  What 
a  lucky  fellow  that  Pendarves  is !  The  two 
finest  women  in  the  garden — ay,  or  in  London, 
are  his  wife,  and  his  ouondam  mistress."  The 
compliment  to  myself  was  deprived  of  its 
power  to  please  me,  by  these  wounding  words, 
my  husband's*' quondam  mistress."  And  was 
then  that  disgraceful  connexion  so  well  known? 
The  thought  was  an  overwhelming  one,  and  L 
began  to  resent  my  husband^s  having  bowed 
to  this  woman  in  my  presence.  But  perhaps 
he  was  entreated  to  do  so  in  order  to  shield 
her  reputation  1  If  so,  could  he  do  otherwise  t 
And  as  I  was  always  glad  to  find  an  excuse 
for  Pendarves,  I  satisfied  myself  thus,  and  my 
recent  displeasure  was  forgotten. 

When  we  had  extended  the  six  weeks  which 
we  meant  to  pass  in  London  to  two  months,  I 
expressed  a  wish  of  rstoming  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  Seymour  complied  with  so  little  re- 


luctance, that  I  prepared  to  return  home  with 
a  much  lighter  heart  than  I  had  expected  ever 
to  feel  again.  But  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  a  part- 
ing gift  for  me  in  her  own  way — a  piece  of 
intelliflrence  which  clouded  over  the  unexpect- 
ed brilliancy  of  my  home-prospects. 

"  Well,  my  dear  niece,"  said  she,  "I  am 
glad  you  are  going,  though  I  am  sorry  to  part 
with  you ;  for  I  do  not  like  Seymour's  friend. 
Lord  Charles  Belmour.  He  seems  to  me,  my 
dear,  to  have,  in  the  words  of  the  poet— 

'  That  low  cunninff  which  from  fools  supplies. 
And  aptly,  too,  the  means  of  being  wise/ 

And  I  have  thought  no  good  of  him  ever  since 
I  saw  him  come  out  of  Lady  Bell  Singleton's 
house  with  your  husband." 

**  What!'  cried  I,  catching  hold  of  a  chair, 
for  my  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  fail  me, 
**  does  my  husband  visit  Lady  Bell  1" 

**  Yes,  that  once  I  am  sure  he  did ;  but  then 
I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  Charles  took  him 
there :  for  I  am  told  his  great  pleasure  is  to 
alienate  his  married  friends  from  their  wives." 
Alas !  from  what  a  pinnacle  of  happiness 
and  confidence  did  this  toolish  woman  cast  me 
down  in  one  moment!  Reply  I  could  not; 
and  she  went  on  to  give  me  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice— and  that  was,  never,  if  I  could  help  it, 
to  admit  Lord  Charles  within  my  doors,  and 
to  discourage  his  intimacy  with  my  husband 
as  much  as  I  could. 

By  this  time,  I  had  a  little  recovered  this 
overwhelming  blow,  and  I  resolved,  in  •elf- 
dffenee^  and  in  defence  of  my  husband's  charac- 
ter, to  tell  her  1  must  believe  she  was  mistak- 
en in  thinking  she  saw  Pendarves  come  out 
of  Lady  Bell's  house;  but  whether  that  were 
true  or  false,  I  must  request  her  to  keep  such 
communications  to  herself  in  future,  as  a  wife 
was  the  last  person  whom  any  one  should  pre- 
sume to  inform  of  the  errors  of  her  husband. 
But  company  came  in ;  and  soon  after  my  un- 
cle drove  up  to  the  house  in  his  travelling  car- 
riage, and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  were 
both  on  the  road  to  Cornwall.  If  Seymour, 
when  he  came  in,  had  found  me  alone  with 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  he  would  have  attributed  the 
strange  abstraction  of  my  manner  to  some  in- 
formation which  she  had  given  me;  but  he 
now  imputed  it  to  the  headache  of  which  I  with 
justice  complained;  and  when  my  visiters 
went  away,  he  tenderly  urged  me  to  go  to  my 
chamber,  and  lie  down. 

This  was  fortunate,  as  I  should  have  dislik 
ed  excessively  to  tell  him  what  his  aunt  had 
seen,  and  to  let  him  observe  how  uneasy  the 
communication  had  made  me ;  for  I  was  aware 
that  a  wife  whose  jealousy  is  so  very  apt  to 
take  alarm,  is  as  troublesome  to  a  husband  as 
one  whose  nerves  are  so  weak  that  she  goes 
into  a  fit  at  the  slightest  noise,  and  starts  at 
the  mere  shutting  of  a  door.  Still,  my  hus- 
band*s  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  my  indispo- 
sition was  a  great  trial  to  me,  for  it  forced  ms 
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to  haTe,  for  the  fint  &W,  a  secret  from  him. 
And  he^  too,  it  seemed,  was  keeping  a  secret 
from  me ;  for,  spite  of  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  always  tell  me  himself  what  it  misht 
grieve  me  to  hear  from  others,  he  had  called 
on  Lady  Bell  Singleton,  without  telling  me 
that  he  had  done  so ! 

Alas !  I  did  indeed  lie  down,  and  I  did  in- 
deed darken  my  room ;  but  it  was  to  hide  my 
agitation  and  my  tears:  nor  till  Pendarves 
went  out  to  dinner,  which  with  some  difficul- 
ty I  prevailed  on  him  to  do,  did  I  suffer  the 
light  to  penetrate  into  my  apartments,  or  ray 
swollen  eye-lids  to  be  seen  of  any  one.  But 
then  I  rose — then,  too,  I  rallied  my  spirits ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  1  was  cheered  by  my 
husband's  affectionate  unwillingness  to  leave 
me,  and  in  the  next,  I  had  nearly  convineed 
myself  that  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  not  seen  him 
when  she  fancied  she  did. 

By  this  resolute  endeavour  to  look  only  on 
the  Ifright  tide,  I  was  enabled,  when  my  hus- 
band returned^which  he  did  very  early— to 
receive  him  with  unforced  smiles  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  next  day  we  set  off  immediately  after 
breakfiast,  on  our  Journey  home;  and  I  met 
ray  raother  with  a  countenance  so  happy,  that 
the  look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which  she 
beheld  me  was  immediately  exchanged  for  one 
of  tearful  joy. 

''Thank  God !  my  dearest  child,"  she  fer^ 
vently  exclaimed,  **  that  I  s^  you  again,  and 
see  you  thus!^* 

Why  had  she  looked  so  anxious,  and  so  in- 
quiringly 1  and  why  was  she  thus  so  evidently 
surprised,  as  well  as  rejoiced  t 

No  doubt,  thought  I,  she  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  our  gossiping  aunt,  and  she  has  told 
my  raother  all  she  told  me :  no  doubt,  also, 
she  has  all  along  been  that  secret  source  whence 
was  derived  my  mother^s  fear  of  uniting  me 
to  Pendarves.  But  then,  was  not  her  informa- 
tion derived  from  her  husband— ^and  was  it  not 
always  only  too  authentici 

As  these  thoughts  passed  my  mind,  it  was 
well  for  me  that  my  mother  was  talking  to 
Seymour,  and  did  not  observe  me. 

Two  months  had  greatly  embellished  the 
appearance  of  our  abode;  and  it  looked  so 
green  and  gay,  and  was  so  fragrant  from  the 
summer  flowers,  that  Pendarves,  always  alive 
to  present  objects  and  present  impressions,  ex- 
claimed, as  we  followed  my  mother  through 
the  grounds,  '*  Dearest  Helen !  why  should 
we  ever  leave  this  paradise  of  svteets  1  Here 
let  us  live  and  die !"    ' 

"  Agreed,"  said  I ;  and  my  mother  looked 
at  us  with  delighted  eyes,  but  eyes  that  beam- 
ed through  tears. 

Calm  and  tranquil  were  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed —  though  my  husband's  brow  was  al- 
ways clouded  when  letters  arrived  bearing  the 
London  post^mark;  and  when  I  asked  who 
bis  correspondent  was,  he  answered,  *'  Lord 


Charies ;"  but  never  communicated  to  me  the 
contents  of  these  letters. 

In  walking,  riding,  receiving  and  paying 
visits,  passed  the  time  till  September,  when 
my  husband  had  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Norfolk,  on  a  shooting  excursion ;  and 
when  he  returned,  he  found  me  confined  to 
ray  sofa  with  indisposition.  Never  had  wo- 
raan  a  tenderer  nurse  than  he  proved  himself 
during  the  three  succeeding  months;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  1  was  quite  recovered ;  and 
as  he  had  business  in  London,  he  declared  hls^ 
intention  of  going  thither  for  some  days,  as 
he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to  leave  me  some 
few  months  later,  and  when  a  time  was  ap- 
proaching so  dear  to  his  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

To  London,  therefore,  he  went,  and  leA  me 
to  combat  and  indulge,  alternately,  the  fears 
of  a  Jealous  and  the  confidence  of  a  tender 
wife. 

His  letters  became  a  itudy  to  rae.  I  tried 
to  find  out,  by  his  expressions,  in  what  state 
of  mind  he  wrote.  Sometimes  1  fancied  them 
hurried,  and  expressive  of  a  mind  not  at  ease 
with  itself;  then,  in  another  passage,  I  read 
the  unembarrassed  eloquence  of  faithful  and 
confiding  love. 

During  his  absence,  ray  raother  found  rae  a 
bad  companion :  I  was  for  ever  falling  into  re- 
verie, and  a  less  penetrating  eye  Uian  hers 
would  have  discovered  that  my  symptoms  were 
those  of  mental  uneasiness. 

At  length  he  returned,  and  he  gazed  on  my 
faded  cheek  and  evidently  anxious  countenance 
with  such  tender  concern,  that  my  care-worn 
brow  instantly  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  when  ra^  mother  came  to  welcome 
him,  she  was  surprised  at  the  alteration  in  my 
looks. 

''  Foolish  child !"  said  she,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  when  Pendarves  left  the  room,  "  foolish 
child!  to  depend  thus  for  happiness -;- nay « 
health  and  life  itself,  perhaps,  on  one  of  frail 
and  human  mould  !  I  see  how  it  is  with  you : 
yon  were  ill  and  anxious  yesterday,  but  he  is 
come,  and  you  need  no  other  physician." 

*'  Did  you  see  much  of  Lord  Charies  1"  said 
I  the  next  day,  looking  earnestly  for  ray  needle 
while  I  spoke,  as  I  was  conscious  that  ray 
countenance  was  not  tranquil. 

"  No— yes — on  the  whole  I  did.  But  why 
do  you  ask  1  I  believe  he  is  no  favourite  of 
yours." 

•*  Certainly  not." 

'*  But  I  hope,  Helen,  yon  are  not  so  wry  a 
wife  as  to  wish  rae  to  give  up  an  old  friend 
raerely  because  he  does  not  please  you?" 

'*  ^fo ;  I  ara  not  so  unreasonable,  even  though 
I  could  give  substantial  reasons  for  ray  dis- 
like." 

'^  And  pray  what  are  these  reasons  1  Oh ! 
that  rerainds  rae  of  a  joke  Lord  Charles  has 
against  you,  Helen.  He  tells  rae  he  is  sure 
you  thought  that  he  fell  in  love  with  yoa« 
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when,  on  bein;  first  presented  to  you,  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  his  osoal  frank  way, 
which  mearu  nothing ;  for  he  says  your  prudery 
took  aiarm,  and  you  drew  up  your  beautiful 
neck  to  its  utmost  heigrht,  and  have  My  lorded 
and  Your  iordshipped  him  ever  since  into  the 
most  awful  distance/' 

**  True ;  but  for  a  manner  that  mtantJiolhing^ 
I  never  saw  a  manner  more  oflensive  to  a  mo- 
dest wife.  However,  1  am  very  glad  he  has 
been  so  clear-sighted  as  to  my  motives ;  for  I 
wish  him  to  know  that  I  do  not  love  such 
marked  homage  from  him,  or  any  other  friend 
(»fyour$t  even  in  a  ioke." 

•*  You  are  piqued,  Helen." 

"  I  am." 

*'  Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  call  Lord  Charles 
out  1  But,  indeed,  were  I  to  call  out  all  the 
men  who  look  at  you  with  admiring  eyes,  I 
should  soon  sleep  with  my  fathers,  or  send 
numbers  to  sleep  with  theirs.  No,  no,  excuse 
me,  Helen :  I  will  not  quarrel  with  Lord 
Charles;  for  even  if  the  fire  ever  was  kindled, 
your  snow  has  now  completely  extinguished 
it ;  and  1  do  assure  you,  he  is  a  very  good  fel- 
low, though  odd,  and  not  always  pleasant." 

**  Is  he  paying  his  court  to  that  Lady  Bell  V 
said  I,  speaking  her  name  with  difficulty,  and 
preceding  it  with  an  impertinent  that, 

"  I  really  —  1  ^cannot  say  positively.  But 
thai  Lady  Beil^  as  you  emphatically  call  her, 
has  quarrelled  with  that  fine  young  man  whom 
you  saw  at  Ranelagh,  and  perhaps  it  is  on  his 
account." 

1  said  no  more,  for  I  saw  his  colour  heighten, 
and  that  his  manner  was  hurried  ;  and  I  tried 
to  believe  that  the  quanel  was  wholly  on  Lord 
Charles  Belmour's  account. 

1  now,  however,  took  myself  seriously  to 
task,  for  was  I  not  violating  a  wife's  duty,  in 
trying  to  find  errors  in  the  conduct  of  my  hus- 
band 1  and  was  I  not,  by  so  doing,  endanger- 
ing my  own  peace  of  mind,  my  health,  and 
consequently,  in  my  situation,  my  life  1  Was 
I  not  also  depressing  those  spirits,  and  weak- 
ening those  powers  of  exertion,  which  ought 
to  make  home  agreeable  and  alluring  to  the 
dear  object  of  my  weak  solicitude  1 

The  result  of  this  severe  self-examination 
was,  that  I  resolutely  determined  to  turn  away 
from  every  anxious  and  jealous  suggestion — to 
believe,  as  long  as  I  could,  that  my  husband 
was  as  deserving  of  my  love  and  confidence 
when  absent  as  he  was  when  present,  and  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  stop  myself  on  my 
way  to  being  a  fretful,  jealous,  and  miserable 
wite. 

Nor  did  I  break  my  resolution,  as  you  well 
know,  my  dear  friend ;  for,  if  1  had,  you  would 
never  have  even  fancied  that  I  desenied  to  be 
exhibited  as  an  example  of  a  wife's  duty.  But 
if  I  had  not  begun  to  aehuol  myself  when  I  did, 
mil  would  have  been  over  with  me. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  this  pain- 
ful jealousy,  which  I  endured  so  early  in  my  | 


married  life,  was  owing  to  my  having,  in  de- 
spite of  my  mother's  wise  prohibition,  united 
myself  \h  a  man,  of  the  steadiness  of  whose 
principles  I  had  had  too  much  reason  to  doubt; 
and  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself  some- 
times, **  If  I  had  married  De  Walden,  I  should 
have  had  none  of  these  misgivings." 

As  the  hour  of  my  confinement  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  Seymour's  tender  attention  in- 
creased ;  and  at  length,  afWr  severe  suflering, 
I  became  a  mother ;  but  scarcely  had  I  been 
allowed  to  gaze  upon  my  child — scarcely  had 
I  heard  its  first  taint  cry,  (that  sound  which 
thrills  so  powerfully  through  the  heart,)  when 
its  voice  was  stopped  by  death,  and  it  closed 
its  eyes  for  ever. 

I  am  afraid  I  should  have  borne  this  afilic- 
tion  very  ill,  had  1  not  been  obliged  to  exert 
myself  to  quiet  the  fears  of  my  husband  and 
my  mother  for  my  life,  as  they  thought  that 
the  shock  might  be  fatal. 

I  had  also  to  console  them,  for  they  were 
both  grieved  and  disappointed.  But  their  feel- 
ings were  transitory :  mine  were  still  in  full 
force  when  they  believed  they  were  forgotten; 
for,  besides  the  sorrow  I  felt  for  the  loss  of 
that  being  whose  helpless  cry  still  vibrated  in 
my  ears,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  in  it  a  strong  ce- 
ment to  the  tie  which  bound  my  husband  to 
me :  nor,  till  I  found  myself  again  likely  to 
become  a  mother,  was  I  really  consoled. 

A  circumstance  happened  which  induced  me 
to  conceal  my  situation ;  and  this  was  an  in- 
vitation which  my  mother  received  from  the 
Count  De  Walden,  to  accompany  his  sister 
and  her  husband  back  to  Switzerland,  when 
they  left  England,  which  they  were  then  visit- 
ing, and  to  stay  some  mouths  with  him  and 
Ferdinand  De  vValden. 

This  invitation  I  well  knew  she  would  re- 
fuse, if  she  knew  that  accepting  it  would  pre- 
vent her  being  with  me  during  my  period  of 
suffering;  and  I  allowed  her  to  depart  for 
Switzerland,  with  the  expectation  of  heing  re- 
turned time  enough  to  attend  on  me. 

I  own  that  this  was  a  great  trial  to  my  self- 
ishness, as  I  knew  1  should  miss  her  greatly : 
but  I  thought  the  excursion  would  be  so 
pleasing  a  one  to  her,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  I  sufiTered  my  husband  to 
remain  in  ignorance  also,  lest  he  should  be- 
tray me  to  her :  and  I  had  judged  rightly  ;  for 
when  I  owned  the  truth  to  him,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  him  not  to 
write,  and  say  I  had  deceived  her. 

Alas !  1  had  hut  too  much  reason  to  regret 
even  this  deception,  which  might  be  call^  a 
virtuous  one. 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  no  manied  friend, 
or  near  relation,  who  could  come  to  be  with 
me  at  that  time ;  and  as  Pendarves  wished  roe 
to  have  a  female  companion,  1  was  induced  to 
accept  the  eagerly  prorfered  services  of  a  young 
lady,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, who  had  conceived  a  great  attachment  to 
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my  hosband  and  me,  and  was  Tery  aoUcitous 
to  be  with  me  during  my  confinement. 

This  girl  bad  Rucb  a  warm  and  open  man- 
ner, that  1  fancied  her  one  of  the  moat  artleas 
of  human  beings ;  I  was  ao  weak  as  to  con- 
sider the  gross  flattery  which  she  lavished  on 
me  and  on  Pendanres,  as  the  honest  overflow- 
ings of  an  affectionate  heart. 

I  waa,  I  own,  a  little  startled  when  she  used 
to  kiss  my  husband's  picture  as  it  lay  on  my 
table,  when  she  became  my  guest,  and  when  I 
saw  her  come  behind  him,  and  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  But  as  she  afterwards  begged  for 
a  piece  of  mine,  that  she  might  unite  them  in 
a  locket,  I  considered  this  little  circumstance 
as  nothing  but  a  flight  of  girlish  romance. 

What  Pendarves  thought  of  it,  I  know  not ; 
but  he  blushed  excessively  when  be  saw  that 
I  observed  it,  and  tried  to  take  the  hair  from 
her ;  on  which  a  sort  of  romping  ensued,  that 
I  thought  vulgar,  I  own ;  but  it  called  forth  no 
feeling. 

Perhaps  had  she  been  handsome,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  easy ;  but  she  was,  in  my 
eyes,  plain,  and  could  scarcely,  I  thought,  be 
called  a  fine  girl.  Besides,  I  had  heard  Sey- 
mour say  she  was  dowdy  and  awkward.  But 
few  men  are  proof  against  the  flatteries  and  at- 
tentions of  any  woman  who  is  not  old  and 
ugly ;  and  1  soon  found,  though  without  any 
jealous  fear,  that  Charlotte  Jermyn  had  power 
to  amuse  my  husband,  and  that  her  enthusi- 
astic admirationof  every  thing  which  she  liked 
was  a  source  of  never-failing  entertainment  to 
him. 

He  now  was  sufliciently  intimate  with  her, 
he  thought,  to  venture  to  hint  the  necessity  of 
a  reform  in  her  dress ;  and  she  wore  better 
clothes,  became  clean,  if  not  neat,  and  in  time 
she  even  l^mttolook  rather  tidy;  while  Pen- 
darves  was  flattered  to  see  the  effect  of  his  ad- 
monitions, and  used  to  reward  her  by  chal- 
lenging, her  to  a  Icng  walk. 

At  length,  alVer  I  had  been  confined  to  my 
sofa  some  weeks,  I  had  the  happiness  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  daughter ;  and  my  young  nurse 
was  most  kind  and  assiduous  in  her  attendance 
upon  me ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  she  often 
shortened  my  husband's  visits,  on  the  kind 
plea  that  I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
long  ones  from  one  so  dear;  and  I,  Siough  re- 
luctantly, dismissed  him. 

But  I  soon  observed,  that  herotfm  visits  be- 
came very  abort ;  that  she  used  still  to  kiss 
me,  and  call  me  **  dearest  creature  !'*  and  tell 
me  how  beautiful  I  looked  in  my  night-cap ; 
but  now,  when  I  asked  for  her  I  was  told  that 
she  was  gone  out  with  Pendarves.  And  once, 
as  he  was  standing  by  my  bedside,  she  was  not 
contented  with  saying  he  had  been  with  me 
long  enough,  but  she  linked  her  arm  in  his, 
and  dragged  him  away,  in  a  manner  at  once 
boidenish  and  familiar. 

I  also  saw,  that  though  she  loaded  my  sweet 
baby  with  caresses  when  he  was  present,  and 


tried  to  take  her  from  him,  she  scarcely  no- 
ticed it  when  he  was  absent. 

Still  1  felt  no  distrust,  because  I  had  confi- 
dence in  my  husband's  honour  and  affection. 
But  I  now  saw  that  the  countenances  of  my 
nurse  and  of  my  own  maid,  when  I  inquired 
for  Miss  Jermyn,  used  to  assume  an  angry  ex- 
pression ;  and  once  my  maid  muttered,  that 
she  supposed  she  was  with  her  master,  for  he 
could  not  stir  but  she  was  after  him. 

This  I  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  but  it  made  me 
thoup^htful. 

W  hen  I  had  been  confined  three  weeks,  I 
was  able  to  leave  my  chamber  for  my  dressing- 
room,  which  overlooked  the  garden ;  and  one 
day,  as  I  ventured  to  the  window  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  Charlotte  Jermyn  walking  with  my 
husband,  and  ever  and  anon  ban^ng  on  his 
arm,  almost  leaning  her  head  agamst  him  oc^ 
casionally,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  (  he  the 
while  reading  a  book)  with  an  expression  of 
fondness  which  alarmed  and  disgusted  me.  I 
then  saw  her  snatch  the  book  from  him ;  and 
as  he  tried  to  regain  it,  a  great  romping  match 
ensued,  and  lasted  till  mejr  ran  out  of  my 
sight,  and  leA  me  pale,  motionless,  and  mise- 
rable. For  I  foona  that  I  had  been  exposiuff 
my  husband  to  the  allurements  of  a  coc^uettish 
romp ;  and  though  I  acquitted  both  him  and 
her  of  aught  that  was  wrong,  I  still  felt  that 
no  prudent  wife  would  place  the  man  she  loved 
in  such  a  situation. 

Many,  many  a  wife,  it  is  well  known,  hat 
b^d  to  rue  the  hour  when,  at  a  period  like  this, 
she  has  introduced  into  her  family  a  young  and 
seemingly-attached  friend. 

What  was  to  be  donet  I  saw  that  the  ser^ 
vanii  were  aware  of  what  was  passing,  and 
they  would  not  judge  with  the  candour  that  I 
did.  I  therefore  convinced  myself,  that  regard 
for  my  husband's  reputation,  and  not  jealousy, 
determined  me  to  get  down  stairs,  and  out 
again  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  might 
make  some  excuse  for  sending  my  dangerous 
attendant  away,  or  at  least  be  a  guard  over  her 
conduct 

But  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  my  be- 
loved mother  arrived  most  unexpectedly  that 
morning ;  for  I  had  insisted  on  her  not  return- 
ing sooner  on  my  account,  as  I  was  so  well. 
However,  she  did  come;  and  I  received  her 
with  rapture,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  for 
now  I  had  an  excuse  for  sending  Miss  Jermyn 
away  directly,  as  I  wanted  the  best  room  for 
my  mother. 

Accordingly,  I  told  her  that  in  two  days' 
time  my  mother  would  take  up  her  abode  with 
us  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  that,  as  Miss  Jermyn 
had  lonor  been  desirous  of  her  return,  I  hopied 
she  would  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  set  off 
for  home  on  the  next  day  but  one,  aa  my  mo- 
ther always  slept  in  the  room  which  Ae  oc- 
cupied. 

**  O  dearest  Mrs.  Seymour !  do  not  send  ma 
away  from  you !"  cried  the  strange  girl,  clasp- 
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in^  and  wringing  her  hands/*  or  I  shall  die 
with  grief— for  I  shall  think  ^ou  do  not  love 
me,  and  I  shall  never  survive  it!*' 

The  time  for  my  belief  in  such  rhodomon- 
tade  was  now  happily  past,  and  I  coolly  re- 
plied, that  '*  in  no  other  but  the  best  and  most 
convenient  room  in  the  house  could  1  allow 
my  mother  to  sleep ;  therefore,  she  must  go.^^ 
"  Why  so,  Mrs.  Seymour!  I  can  sleep  any- 
where. There  is  a  press  bed  in  the  little 
room ;  and  I  care  not  where  I  sleep,  so  I  am 
but  permitted  to  stay." 

Here  she  attempted  to  throw  her  arms  fond- 
ly round  me,  while  she  repeated,  **Do  — 
there  *s  a  sweet  woman !  do  let  me  stay !" 

**  Impossible !"  I  replied,  disengaging  my- 
self, with  a  look  of  aversion,  from  her  em- 
brace. On  which  she  started  up,  and  ex- 
claimed—   # 

^'  I  am  sure  some  one  has  been  telling  you 
stories  of  me,  and  you  are  set  against  me.'' 

**  There  is  no  one  in  this  house.  Miss  Jer- 
myn,  who  would  presume  to  say  any  thing  to 
me  against  any  guest  of  mine.'' 

**  And,  pray,  does  Mr.  Pendarves  know  I  am 
to  be  sent  away  at  a  moment's  warning  1" 

*^  He  does  not  yet  know  that  you  are  going 
away  at  two  days'  notice,  to  make  room  for  my 
mother,  and  that  I  may  enjoy  her  society,  after 
a  long  absence,  uninterrupted." 

**  Oh !  if  that  be  all,  I  will  promise  never 
to  interrupt  your  tUe-d-tiies.''^ 

**They  will  not  be  tete-^-tetes ;  my  husbapd 
will  be  of  our  party." 

'•  And,  pray,"  answered  she,  with  great  sul- 
lenness,  **  how  am  I  to  go  home  1  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Pendarves  will  not  approve  of  me  going 
home  in  the  stage  without  a  proti>ctor." 

**Nor  would  his  wife:  and  I  will  settle  the 
mode  of  conveyance  with  him." 

**  Oh !  if  I  must  go,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
settle  that  myself." 

At  this  moment,  my  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  with  her  my  husband ;  and  Miss, 
to  hide  her  disordered  countenance,  abruptly 
disappeared. 

••  What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Jermyn  1" 
said  Seymour:  and  I  told  him;  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  as  assured  as  I  wished  it  to  be. 

"  So  soon  !"  cried  he,  starting.  **  Is  it  not 
too  sudden  1  Will  it  not  look  as  if  she  was 
sent  away  in  a  hurry  1" 

**  Sent  away  in  a  hurry !"  exclaimed  my 
mother,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face.  **  Why 
should  any  one  suspect  that  1" 

*^  O  dear !  no  one  ought,  certainly ;  but  afVer 
her  having  staid  so  long  ^however,  1  think 
she  has  been  here  long  enough,  and  the  sooner 
she  goes  the  better." 

**Tben,  as  you  think  thus,  and  her  mother 
has  long  wished  for  her,  her  departure  shall 
remain  fixed  for  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and "  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Sey- 
mour's being  called  oat  of  the  room.    He  did 


not  return  for  some  minutes :  when  he  did,  he 
seemed  disturbed. 

During  his  absence,  the  nurse  brought  me 
my  child;  and  both  my  mother  and  myself 
were  too  agreeably  engaged  with  her  to  talk 
of  Charlotte  Jermyn.  But  Seymour's  evident 
abstraction  and  uneasy  countenance  drew  my 
mother's  attention  to  him;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought  she  said,  ''That  seems  a  very 
strange,  presuming  girl,  Seymour;  and  I 
really  think  with  you  it  is  time  she  were 
gone." 

"Oh  yes — certainly;  and  she  is  very  will- 
ing to  go." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  my  mother ; 
while  I  suppressed,  for  fear  of  alarming  her 
suspicions,  the  "How  do  you  know  thatl" 
which  was  on  my  lips;  for,  if  her  feelings 
were  so  changed,  he  must  have  changed  them ; 
and  she  it  was  who  had  desired  him  to  be 
called  out  of  the  room. 

Seymour's  horses  now  came  to  the  door; 
but  before  he  left  us,  I  begged  to  know  how 
he  meant  Miss  Jermyn  should  travel. 

"  She  came,"  said  I,  "  in  the  coach  which 
passes  our  gate ;  but  then  her  mother*8  maid 
came  with  her,  and  I  cannot  spare  a  servant 
to  attend  her." 

"  I  can  drive  her  home  in  my  curricle :  if 
we  set  off  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  can  per- 
form the  journey  with  ease  before  dark." 

Pendarves  said  this  in  a  hurried,  conscious 
manner,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye 
of  iny  mother;  and  while  I  hesitated  how  I 
could  best  word  my  decided  objection  to  this 
plan,  which  would,  I  knew,  excite  disagree- 
able observations  among  the  servants,  that 
ever-watchful  friend  replied,  "  Hear  my  plan 
—  it  is  far  better  than  yours.  The  mornings 
are  yet  cold  and  dark  at  five :  lend  me  your 
horses  for  my  chariot :  and  as  I  want  to  visit 
a  friend  of  De  Walden's,  who  lives  half-way 
(o  Mr.Jermyn's,  with  whom  Fhave  busineiis, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  going.  My 
maid  shall  accompany  us;  and  while  I  stay 
at  Mr.  Dumont's,  she  shall  see  Miss  Jermyn 
safe  to  her  father's." 

•*  Well,  if  Miss  Jermyn  likes  this  plan." 

"She  would  prefer  going  with  you,  no 
doubt,"  said  I,  smiling ;  "  but  as  this  plan 
will  be  a  convenience  to  my  mother,  we  need 
not  consult  her  wishes." 

"Oh  no — very  true,  very  true,"  said  he,  in 
a  fluttered  tone  (but  not  owning  that  he  had 
promised  to  drive  her):  "and  when  I  return 
from  my  ride,  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  have 
arranged  everything  with  her." 

He  then  ran  down  stairs,  and  galloped  off, 
as  if  to  avoid  speaking  to  Charlotte ;  for  I  saw 
her  from  the  window  run  along  the  path  to  the 
road,  to  catch  his  eye  if  she  could,  and  give 
him  a  signal  to  stop  and  speak  to  her. 

Soon  after  she  joined  us ;  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  triumphant  meaning  on  her  countenance, 
which  increased  to  a  look  of  almost  avowed 
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exQltatton ;  when,  on  my  saying,  **  Now,  let 
as  tell  you  how  we  have  arranged  matters  for 
your  journey,"  she  eagerly  interrupted  me,  and 
exclaimed,  «*  Oh !  I  have  arranged  that  with 
Mr.  Pendarves,  and  he  is  to  drive  me  in  his 
curricle." 

I  did  not  answer  her,  for  her  look  discon- 
certed me ;  but  my  mother  did,  coldly  saying, 
*'  Mr.  Pendarves  did  mean  to  do  so,  but  for  my 
convenience  he  has  altered  his  plan." 

She  then  went  on  to  inform  her  what  the 
new  plan  was;  and  the  mortified,  indignant 
girl  burst  into  tears,  and  led  the  room. 

*'That  is  a  very  self-willed,  pernicious 
young  person,  I  suspect,"  observed  my  mo- 
ther ;  **  but  I  flatter  myself  that  her  jonmej 
with  roe  will  do  her  some  good — at  least,  if  it 
does  not,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault." 

Then,  being  too  wise  and  too  delicate  to  say 
more,  she  changed  the  subject ;  nor  was  any 
allusion  made  to  Miss  Jermyn  till  Seymour 
returned  on  foot;  for  he  left  his  horses  at  the 
stables;  and  as  he  saw  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  he  came 
in  at  the  window,  being  Lm|)atient,  he  said,  to 
welcome  me  dawn  stairs. 

But  he  had  probably  another  reason  for  that 
mode  of  entrance;  he  feared,  I  suspect,  that 
Charlotte  Jermyn  would  want  to  speak  to  him, 
and  he  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  her  re- 
proaches, for  having  given  up  his  design  of 
driving  her  home. 

My  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  my  seeing 
her  walking  along  the  path  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  the  house ;  and  this  path  Sey- 
mour had  avoided  by  going  to  the  stables,  but 
she  did  not  long  remain  there,  for  on  looking 
towards  the  house,  she  saw  my  husband  stand- 
ing at  the  window  with  me,  with  one  arm 
round  my  waist,  while  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  he  was  stroking  the  cheek  of  the  child 
which  I  held  to  my  bosom,  and  was  rocking 
to  rest. 

Happy  as  I  was  at  this  moment,  I  could  not 
help  throwing  a  hasty  glance  towards  this 
strange  girl,  who  now  rapidly  drew  near,  and 
as  she  passed  the  window,  curtsied  to  us  with 
a  countenance  in  which  every  unamiable  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  uppermost. 

She  then  threw  open  the  half-door  with  vio- 
lence— threw  it  to  with  the  same  force^then 
ran  to  her  own  chamber,  and  closed  the  door  of 
that  with  such  energy,  that  it  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  Nor  did  we  see  her  again 
till  dinner,  when,  although  she  had  taken  un- 
common pains  with  her  dress,  her  eyes  were 
swelled  with  crying,  and  her  whole  appearance 
so  indicative  of  gentle  sorrow,  that  Seymour^s 
voice  softened  even  into  tenderness  when  he 
addressed  her,  and  mine  was  consequently  as 
strikingly  cold  and  severe.  Meanwhile,  my 
mother  was  a  silent,  but  an  observant  specta- 
tor, and  both  Pendarves  and  Miss  Jermyn 
seemed  oppressed  by  the  penetrating  glance 
of  her  eye. 
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In  the  evening,  Seymour  proposed  reading 
to  us  aloud ;  and  as  1  wished  to  sit  up  late,  for 
reasons  you  may  easily  guess,  1  was  glad  of 
so  good  an  excuse  as  staying  to  hear  an  inte- 
resting book.  But  1  had  reason  to  repent  hav- 
ing allowed  feeling  to  prevail  over  prudence, 
for  when  my  mother  came  to  me  the  next  day, 
she  found  1  had  caught  cold,  and  together  with 
the  fatigue  of  sitting  up  too  late,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  down  that  day  at  alL  Nor  could 
my  mother  bear  to  leave  me ;  consequgg^^  I 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  in  trying 
to  avoid  a  sliffhtevil,  I  had  fallen  into  a  greater. 
But  my  mother,  who  had,  I  doubt  not,  heard 
from  her  maid  what  the  servants  had  observed, 
requested  Miss  Jermyn  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
sit  with  us,  and  teach  her  two  sorts  of  work 
which  she  excelled  in;  and  she  could  not, 
without  great  incivility,  refuse  compliance. 
However,  at  the  hour  when  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  with  Seymour,  she  started  up, 
declaring  she  could  stay  no  longer,  because  it 
was  her  last  day  there,  and  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Pendarves  would  walk  with  her.  We  could 
not  object  to  this  on  any  proper  ground,  and 
she  was  putting  her  knitting  and  her  netting 
into  her  work-bag,  when  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  came  up  to  in- 
form me  that  Lord  Charles  Belmour  was  be- 
low, and  his  master  desired  him  to  say  he 
meant  to  dine  with  us. 

Little  did  I  think  that  Lord  Charles  would 
ever  be  a  welcome  guest  to  me ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  was  so,  for  1  saw  that  Charlotte 
Jermyn  looked  disappointed.  My  joy,  how- 
ever vanished  when  I  recollected  that  it  was 
by  no  means  desirable  Lord  Charles  should 
witness  this  indiscreet  girrs  evident  attach- 
ment to  Pendarves ;  and  just  before  she  went 
to  her  own  apartment,  my  mother  said,  to  my 
great  relief,  **  You  must  then  dine  with  us  to- 
day. Miss  Jermyn;  for  you  are  too  young  and 
too  old  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  only  female 
at  a  table  where  Lord  Charles  Belmour  is." 

"  Well,  if  1  mutt  I  must,"  was  her  reply, 
and  she  lefl  ns. 

But  while  I  was  rejoicing  that  circumstan- 
ces would  force  her  to  dine  with  us,  I  heard 
her  rapidly  ascending  the  stairs;  and  throwing 
open  the  door  hastily,  she  told  us  with  a  look 
of  delight,  that  she  was  going  to  walk ;  for 
Lord  Charles  had  brought  his  sister.  Lady 
Harriet,  with  him,  whom  he  was  conveying 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays,  and  Mr. 
Pendarves  had  told  her  she  must  do  the  ho- 
nours to  the  young  lady,  as  /  was  not  able  to 
attend  her.  **  And  «o,"  she  added,  **  I  must 
also  dine  below,  for  he  told  me  so."  And 
without  waiting  for  our  opinion  or  reply,  she 
again  disappeared ;  and  we  soon  after  saw  her 
laughing  with  Lord  Charles  on  the  lawn,  as  if 
she  had  known  him  for  years. 

"  How  he  will  show  her  q^,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, **  to-day !  That  young  man  has  more  in- 
genious malignity  about  him  than  any  .one  I 
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erer  saw.  When  I  was  nursing  Seymoar  at 
Oxford,  be  came  to  see  him,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  poor  invalid  langh,  he  used  to  make 
masters,  deans,  and  fellow-commoners  pass  in 
rapid  succession  before  as,  like  the  distorted 
figures  in  a  magic  lantern.*' 

This  view  of  what  was  likely  to  happen  was 
a  relief  to  my  mind,  for  I  had  not  expected 
that  Lord  Charles  would  try  to  draw  her  forth 
for  his  own  amusement;  I  had  feared  he  would 
be  contented  to  amuse  himself  with  observing 
her  admiration  of  Pendanres. 

When  they  returned  from  their  walk,  I  was 
vexed  to  observe  that  Lady  Harriet  held  her 
brother's  arm,  not  my  husband's ;  and  I  ulso 
saw  that  Charlotte  leaned  on  him  and  looked 
up  in  his  face  in  the  Kime  improper  manner  as 
she  did  when  ihey  were  alone.    I  was  very 

ad  that  Lord  Charles  and  his  sister  walketl 
efore  them. 

Pendarves  now  came  up-etairs  to  beg,  as  I 
was  notable  to  dine  below,  or  see  Lord  Charles 
otherwise,  that  I  would  go  to  the  window  and 
kiss  my  hand  to  him  in  token  of  welcome ;  for 
that  he  was  afraid  to  stay,  because  be  believed 
he  was  a  disapeeable  guest,  and  that  I  kept 
uD-stairs  merely  because  he  was  come.  He 
afso  begged  that  I  would,  after  dinner,  admit 
Lady  Harriet  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  promised  compliance  with  both  these  i^ 
quests,  and  went  to  the  urindow  directly. 

Lord  Charles  answered  my  really  cordial 
salutation  with  a  most  lowly  bow,  and  a  coun- 
tenance meant  to  express  every  thing  that  was 
respectful  and  courteous,  and  drew  from  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  also  bowed,  the  observa- 
tion of,  *^  Graceful  coxcomb !  Now  do  I  fancy 
him  saying  within  himself,  *  There,  I  have 
made  that  haushty  old  woman  believe  that  I 
respect  her  and  her  loftiness,  to  her  heart's 
content'  ** 

Pendarves  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
riffht  reading,  as  it  probabl  v  was,  of  his  satiri- 
cal friend*s  thoughts ;  but  ne  assured  her  that 
admiration  the  most  unbounded  was,  as  well  as 
respect,  felt  by  his  friend  towards  her;  and 
that  he  considered  a  woman  of  her  age  as  in 
the  prime  of  her  charms. 

** Nonsense!"  cried  my  mother;  and  my 
husband,  laughing,  returned  to  Lord  Charles. 

Charlotte  Jermyn  did  not  come  to  us  before 
she  went  down  to  dinner,  at  she  had  Lady 
Harriet  with  her,  but  when  they  left  the  room, 
I  desired  to  see  them  in  mine,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  thought  her  pretty,  for  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  very  orilhant  and  becoming 
colour,  which  added  to  the  fire  of  her  eyes ; 
and  her  dress  was  neat  and  lady^like.  She 
had  the  countenance,  too,  of  one  who  had  been 
much  commended,  and  felt  certain  that  the 
commendations  were  sincere. 

**  I  am  glad  she  is  going  to-morrow,"  said 
I,  mentally,  and  I  sighed  at  the  same  time. 
Lady  Harriet  was  a  TOod  foil  to  her,  except  in 
mannen — for  there,  uereeoald  be  no  compari- 


son; and  by  the  side  of  Lady  Harriet,  Miss 
Jermyn  was  pretty. 

As  soon  as  they  had  bad  coffee,  the  brother 
and  sister  drove  off,  but  not  before  Lord 
Charles  had  fixed  to  return  that  day  fortnight 
to  dinner,  on  condition  of  my  dining  below. 

When  they  were  gone,  my  mother  went 
down  to  make  tea ;  and  afler  that  meal  was 
ended,  she  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
Seymour's  going  on  in  my  dressing-room  with 
die  book  which  he  be|[an  the  night  before, 
and  in  his  reading  till  it  was  time  for  me  to 
go  to  rest. 

He  complied  instantly,  and  read  till  I  was 
tired. 

My  mother  then  proposed  that  he  should 
read  me  to  sleep :  to  this  also  he  agreed ;  and 
while  I  lay  with  the  curtains  clewed  round, 
my  mother,  he,  and  Charlotte  sat  round  the 
fire;  and  it  was  eleven  before  I  ceased  to 
hear,  and  Pendarves  retired  to  his  own  ebam- 
ber. 

My  mother  then  went  away,  desiring  Cbai^- 
lotte  to  be  ready  at  six,  as  she  should  break- 
fast with  her  at  that  hour.  But,  as  I  after^ 
wards  found,  she  reached  oar  hoose  on  foot 
before  six,  and  just  as  Pendarves  came  down 
stairs. 

By  these  apparently  undesigned  circum- 
stances, my  mother  prevented  any  scene  that 
might  have  called  forth  unpleasant  obaervar 
tions  in  the  family ;  but  she  could  not  prevent 
a  most  sorrowfol  parting  on  the  side  of  the 
young  lady.  She  wept,siie  soothed,  she  lean- 
ed a^lnst  Seymour's  shoulder,  when  he  not 
his  lips  to  her  cheek ;  and  he  was  nearly  obli- 
ged to  carry  her  to  the  carriage,  for  she  declared 
she  would  not  go  till  she  md  taken  leave  of 
me;  but  my  mother  was  as  positive  that  I 
should  not  tie  disturbed,  and  Pendarves  gently 
forced  her  to  the  door. 

What  passed  between  my  mother  and  her 
when  they  were  on  the  journey,  and  alone— 
for  the  maid  always  preferred  travelling  out- 
side*-I  do  not  know;  but  I  suspect  that  she 
animadverted  on  her  condoet  and  want  of  sel^ 
control  in  a  manner  more  judidous  than  plea* 
sant. 

During  these  vexatious  ooenrrenoes  I  mutt 
own  that  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  me  that 
my  aunt  Pendarves  had  such  inflamed  eyes 
that  she  c<^uld  not  write;  for  otherwise  the 
chances  were  that  she  might  hear  some  exag^ 
gerated  accounts  of  our  visitor's  conduct,  ami 
might  think  it  necessary  to  address  one  of  us 
on  the  subject,  and  give  us  ^ood  advice. 

Well:  this  pernicious  giri  was  gone,  i 
my  mind  at  ease  again.  Still  I  feared  that 
she  had  done  me  a  serious  injury:  not  that  I 
believed  she  had  alienated  my  hushand's 
heart  from  m«,  or  from  propriety ;  but  she  had 
been  the  first  person  to  accustom  him  to  fiad 
amusement  at  nome  independent  of  me  and  of 
the  exertion  of  my  talents.  He  was  an  indo- 
lent man,  and  she  had  amused  him,  and  bs* 
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guiled  away  hU  hours*  withoat  obliging  him 
to  any  exertion  of  mind,  Besidesv  ahe  was 
not  only  a  new  companion  bat  a  new  eonqaeat. 
He  was  oertainly  flattered  by  it,  and  evidently 
intereated.  I  was  led  to  draw  these  conclu- 
sions by  observing  the  gapish  state  into  which 
Pendanres  fell  the  day  of  her  departure.  He 
seemed  to  miss  an  accustomed .  dram.  He 
^▼e  me  indeed,  on  my  requesting  it*  a  lesson 
m  Spanish,  which  I  had  long  neglected  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  do  it  as  if  it  was  a  trouble,  and 
he  was  too  absent  to  make  the  lesson  of  moeh 
use.  I  however  forbore  to  remark  what  I 
could  not  but  painfully  feel,  and  I  fancied 
that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  contrive  some 
new  objects  of  interest  at  home,  if  I  could ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  I  resolved  to  nropoae 
that  he  should  visit  a  sick  friend  or  his  at 
Malvern  hills,  for  a  few  days,  as  I  believed  it 
not  to  be  for  my  interest  be  should  stay  to 
contrast  his  preient  with  his  kUe  home ;  but 
that  be  should  go  away  to  return  from  an  inoor 
lid  and  the  cold  hills  of  Afo/aeni,  to  me  and  his 
own  comfortable  dwelling. 

I  no  sooner  named  my  plan  to  him  than  he 
eajgerly  caught  at  it,  declarinff  that  he  had 
wished  to  go,  bat  feaired  that  I  ahoold  think 
the  wish  unkind.  Accordingly,  he  only  staid 
to  see  my  mother  comfertably  settled  as  my 
guest,  and  then  set  oflf  for  MaJvem.  Nor  did 
he  return  till  three  or  four  days  beftHre  he  ex> 
pected  Lord  Charles.  By  that  time  I  had 
recovered  my  bloom  and  my  strength,  and  our 
infant  had  acquired  a  fnrinif^i  growihi~^^n 
interesting  event  in  the  life  of  a  young  parent : 
and  I  aasure  you  It  was  thought  such  by  Pen- 
darves;  and  while  he  complimented  me  on 
my  restored  comeliness,  and  held  his  little 
Helen  in  bis  arms,  I  felt  that  he  bad  no 
thought  or  wish  beyond  those  whom  he  clasp- 
ed and  looked  upon. 

I  could  now  join  htm  again  im  his  walks, 
and  in  his  rides  or  drives. 

M^  mother  threw  a  great  charm  over  our 
evenings  by  her  descriptions  of  the  eonntry 
which  she  had  so  lately  seen,  and  of  the  scien- 
tific men  with  whom  she  had  associated.  But 
Seymour  and  I  both  fencied  that  she  was 
rather  reserved  and  embarrassed  when  she 
talked  of  Count  De  Walden.  Nor  could  I 
help  being  desirous  of  finding  out  the  reaaon. 
One  day  I  told  her  how  soiiy  I  was  to  think 
that  abe  had  shortened  her  agreeable  visit  en- 
tirely on  my  account;  but,  as  if  thrown  off 
her  guard,  she  eagerly  replied,  ^  Oh,  ne !  I 
was  very  glad  of  an  excuse  for  coming  away ;" 
and  this  was  ibllowed  by  such  manifest  con- 
fusion of  countenance  and  manner,  that  I  aus- 
pected  the  reason,  imd  at  last  I  prsvailed  on 
nar  to  eonfeas  it. 

The  truth  waa  that  Coant  De  Walden,  who 
had  admired  her  in  America,  when  she  was  a 
wife,  as  mocb  as  an  honourable  roan  can  ad- 
mire the  wife  of  another,  conkl  not  live  in  the 
bouse  with  a  woman  still  loyely,  and 


even  more  than  ever  intdleetual  and  a^ea- 
ble,  without  feeling  for  her  a  very  smcere 
affection ;  and  as  their  ages  were  suitable,  he 
made  her  proposals  of  marriage  of  the  most 
advantagecHis  and  generous  nature.  But  my 
mother  could  not  love  again :  and  though  at 
her  time  of  life,  and  that  of  her  lover,  she 
thought  that  mutaal  esteem  and  the  wish  to 
secure  a  companion  for  declining  yeara  waa  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  second  marriage ;  still, 
she  had  an  unconquerable  averaion  to  form 
any  connexion,  and  more  especially  one  which 
would  remove  her  to  such  a  distance  from  me. 
When  she  told  me  how  strongly  she  had  been 
solicited,  and  that  the  advantagea  which  she 
should  ultimately  aecure  to  itm  by  this  union 
were  held  up  to  her  in  so  seducing  a  light,  as 
nearly  once  to  overact  her  resolution,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  escape  which 
I  had  had,  that  I  threw  my  arms  round  her, 
and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  teara  exdatmed, 
^*  What  could  ever  have  made  me  amende  for 
losing  you  I    The  very  idea  of  it  kills  me." 

My  mother  was  exoesdvely  affected  when  I 
said  this ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  her  tears  were 
not  tears  of  tenderness  alone;  and  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  sadneaa  on  her  coun- 
tenance, she  said,  **Two  yeara  ago,  my  poor 
child,  you  would  have  better  borne  the  idea  of 
such  a  separation ;  and  had  I  been  a  jealous 
person,  I  should  have  been  hurt  to  see  how 
completely  a  husband  can  supersede  even  a 
mother.  But  I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  be- 
cause I  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  you  were  a  happy 
wife :  but  perhaps  you  have  now  an  idea, 
though  still  a  happy  wife  I  trust,  of  the  great 
vaiue  of  a  parent,  and  can  appreciate  more 
justly  that  looe  which  nothing  can  ever  alien- 
ate, or  ever  render  less." 

What  could  I  anawer  her,  and  how  1 

I  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  I  continued 
to  hold  her  in  ny  arms,  and  at  last  I  could 
utter,  ^  No,  no,  I  never,  never  can  bear  to^part 
with  you." 

That  day  Lord  Charles  Belmour  eame,  ao> 
cording  to  his  promise,  and  just  as  I  hsd  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  overcome 
my  dislike  to  him,  and  to  endeavour  to  convert 
him  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  According- 
ly, 1  went  down  to  dinner,  prepared  to  receive 
him  even  with  smiles ;  but  recollecting,  when 
I  saw  him,  his  impudent  assertion,  Utst  his 
admiration  of  me  had  meant  nothing,  and  that 
I  was  an  alarmed  prude,  my  usual  coldness 
eame  over  me,  while  the  deepest  bluabea  dyed 
my  cheeks. 

However,  I  extended  my  hand  to  him, 
which  be  kissed  and  preased ;  and,  aa  be  relin- 
quished it,  he  tamed  up  his  eyes,  and  mutterw 
ed,  ^  Angelic  woman !"  in  a  manner  so  equi- 
vocal, that,  conantent  as  it  ssemed  with  **  his 
joke  against  me,"  I  could  not  help  giving  way 
to  evi&nt  laughter. 

Lord  Charlea  waa  too  quick  of  apprsfaenaion 
io  be  affronted  at  my  mhth;  on  the  contrary  t 
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he  felt  assured  and  flattered  by  it.  He  had 
expressed  his  admiration  only  in  derision  and 
imperiinenee^^nA  as  he  saw  that  I  understood 
him,  be  felt  that  we  were  much  nearer  beine 
friends  than  we  had  ever  been  before;  and 
when  our  eves  met,  a  look  almost  amounting 
to  one  of  kindness  passed  between  us.  Lord 
Charles  now  became  particularly  animated ; 
but  some  allusion  which  he  had  made  to  Lad  v 
Bell  Si/igleton,  while  addressing  mv  husband, 
made  me  distrustful  again,  and  1  relapsed  into 
my  usual  manner;  and  he  was  My  lord,  and 
Your  lordship,  during  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
Nor  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  look  of  menace 
which  I  subsequently  beheld  in  his  counte- 
nance. It  was  not  long  before  the  storm  burst 
on  my  devoted  head. 

*«  My  dear  madam,'*  said  he,  in  bis  roost 
affected  manner,  '*  yon  are  a  prodigiously  kind 
and  obliging  helpmate,  to  provide  your  cara 
sposa  with  so  charming  a  locum  tenens  when 
you  are  confined  to  your  apartments.  I  found 
my  friend  here  with  the  prettiest  young  creature 
for  a  companion !  and  then  so  loving  she  was  !*' 

**  Loving !"  said  I,  involuntarily. 

**  Oh,  yes.  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  her.'*  Immediately,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  my  husband,  with  all  his  powers  of  mimic- 
ry, he  exhibited  the  manner  and  look  of  Char- 
lotte Jermyn,  when  looking  up  in  Seymour's 
face  and  leaning  against  his  arm,  as  I  had 
myself  seen  her  do. 

«'ls  not  that  like  her  V* 

**  Very,"  replied  I,  forcing  a  laugh. 

'*Now,  shall  I  mimic  your  husband,  and 
show  you  how  he  looked  in  return  1  Shall  I 
paint  the  bashful  but  delighted  consciousness 
which  his  look  expressed^-the  stolen  glance, 
the ^" 

••  Hush,  hush  !**  cried  Pendarves,  anger 
atruggling  with  confusion.  ''This  is  fancy- 
painting,  and  I  like  nothing  but  portraits.** 

During  this  time,  I  observed  a  struggle  in 
my  mother's  breast,  and  I  sat  in  terror  lest  she 
should  say  something  severe  to  the  noble 
mimic,  and  make  matters  worse. 

But  after  this  evident  struggle,  which  I 
alone  observed,  she  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
table,  and  fixed  her  powerful  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Lord  Charles,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  would 
hsve  dived  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  escape 
their  searching  glance;  even  his  assurance  felt 
abashed,  and  his  malignant  spirit  awed^  till 
his  audacious  and  ill-intentioned  banter  was 
looked  into  silence,  and  he  asked  for  another 
bumper  of  claret  to  drink  my  health.  I  was 
before  overpowered  with  gratitude  to  the  judi- 
cious yet  quiet  interference  of  this  admirable 
parent,  and  the  recollection  of  our  morning's 
conversation  was  still  present  to  me.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  my  spirits  were  easily 
affected,  and  that  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

At  this  moment  I  luckily  heard  my  child 
cry ;  and  faltering  out, ''  Hark !  that  was  my 


child's  voice,**  I  hastened  to  the  door;  but 
unfortunately  the  pocket-hole  of  my  muslin 
gown  caught  in  the  arm  of  my  mother*s  chair, 
and  Lord  Charles  insisted  on  extricating  me. 

I  could  now  no  longer  prevent  the  tears 
from  flowing  down  my  cheeks ;  which  being 
perceived  by  him,  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  under 
tone,  ''Amiable  sensibility!  There  I  see  a 
mother*a  feelings  !**  On  which  my  mother, 
provoked  beyond  endurance,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  I  overheard  it,  "  My  lord,  my 
daughter  has  a  wife*s  Fiif^iNGS  jllso.** 

I  was  now  disengaged  happily,  and  I  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  nursery,  I  found  I 
was  not  wanted.  I  therefore  retired  to  my 
own  apartment,  where  I  gave  way  to  a  violent 
burst  of  tears.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  my- 
self, and  had  bathed  my  eyes  again  and  again 
in  rose-water,  when  my  husband  entered  the 
room. 

He  had  witnessed  my  emotion,  and  lie 
could  not  be  easy  without  coming  to  inquire 
after  me,  on  pretence  that  the  ehild*8  cry  had 
alarmed  him. 

This  affectionate  attention  was  not  lost  upon 
me,  and  I  went  down  stairs  with  him  with  re- 
stored spirits  and  perfect  composure. 

My  mother,  who  had  walked  to  her  own 
house,  was  only  Just  entering  the  door  as  we 
apoeared;  therefore.  Lord  Charles  had  been 
left  alone;  and  whether  he  thought  this  an 
affront  to  his  dignity  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
we  did  not  find  him  in  a  more  amiable  mood 
than  when  we  left  him. 

Aft4r  looking  at  me  very  earnestly,  while 
sipping  his  coffee,  he  came  close  up  to  me, 
ana  said,  resuming  his  most  affected  tone, 
"  Pray,  what  eye- water  do  you  useV* 

"  Rose-water,  only,'*  was  my  reply. 

"  Very  bad,  *pon  honour ;  I  must  send  you 
some  of  mine,  as  you  are  a  person  of  exqui- 
site sensibility,  and  I  fancy  it  is  likely  to  be 
tried.  Upon  my  word,  it  took  me  a  week  to 
compose  it ;  and  as  I  occasionally  read  novels, 
and  the  T^ie^i^  Magazine,  (which  is,  you 
know,  exceedingly  affeding,)  I  use  it  conti- 
nually in  order  to  preserve  the  luetre  of  my 
eyes ;  and  yon  see  that  in  spite  of  my  acute 
feelings  they  retain  all  their  pristine  bril- 
liancy.** 

As  he  said  this,  neither  Pendarves  nor  my- 
self, though  provoked  at  his  noticing  nj 
swelled  eyes,  could  retain  our  gravity ;  for  the 
eyes,  which  he  thus  opened  to  their  utmost 
extent,  were  of  that  description  known  by  the 
name  of  boiled  gooseberries,  and  were  really 
dead  eyes,  except  when  the  rays  of  satirical 
intelligence  forced  themselves  through  theio; 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh,  he  had  now 
dismissed  from  them  every  trace  of  meaning, 
and  consequently  every  tint  of  colour. 

His  purpose  effected,  he  resumed  his  sa^ 
castic  exoression ;  and  turning  from  me  with 
a  look  full  of  sarcastic  meaning,  he  said. 
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**  Ah  !  eomme  de  eouiume — after  tragedy  comes 
farce.'' 

My  mother  now  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  her  house  and  garden ;  and  on  his 
answering  in  the  negative^  she  challenged  him 
to  take  a  walk  with  her. 

••I  never,"  replied  he,  bowing  very  low, 
**  refused  the  challenge  of  a  fine  woman  in  my 
life ;  and  till  my  horses  come  round,  I  am  at 
your  serrice,  madam.**  Then,  hiding  his  real 
chagrin  under  a  thousand  impertinent  grim- 
aces, he  followed  my  mother. 

**  I  would  give  something  to  hear  their  con- 
versation," said  Pendarves,  thoughtfully. 

**  And  so  would  I :  no  doub^  it  will  be  mo- 
nitory on  her  part." 

••Monitorvl  What  for!" 

**  If  yoa  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
tell  you." 

And  with  an  expression  of  conscious  em- 
barrassment on  his  countenance,  my  husband 
asked  me  to  walk  with  him  round  the  shrub- 
bery. 

My  mother  and  Lord  Charles  did  not  return 
till  the  carriage  was  driving  up.  We  exam- 
ined their  countenances  with  a  very  scrutinizing 
eye ;  but  on  my  mother's  all  we  could  distin- 
euish  was  her  usual  expression  of  placid  and 
dignified  intelligence;  that  of  Lord  Charles 
exhibited  its  usual  caltinh  and  alarming  look. 

What  had  passed,  therefore,  we  could  not 
guess;  but  we  saw  very  clearly,  that  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  joking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Ute^titef  and  simply  saying  that 
it  Was  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure. 
Lord  Charles  now  respectfully  kissed  my 
hand,  and  told  Pendarves  he  hoped  he  should 
soon  see  him  in  London.  He  then  left  the 
room  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  my 
mother,  and  was  dri^ng  off  before  my  hus- 
band could  ask  him  a  reason  of  conduct  so 
strange. 

••  Prav,  madam,"  said  Pendarves,  when  he 
returned  into  the  room,  **  did  Lord  Charles 
take  leave  of  you  1" 

"  He  did  not,'' 

*'  Then  I  solemnlv  declare  that  before  we  ever 
meet  again  he  shall  give  me  a  sufllcient  rea- 
son for  his  impertinence,  or  apologize  to  you ; 
for  there  lives  not  the  being  who  shall  dare, 
while  I  live,  to  affront  you  with  impunity !" 

^My  dear,  dear  son,"  cried  my  mother, 
"  look  not  so  like,  so  very  like '• 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  leaned  on 
Seymour's  shoulder,  while  he  affectionately 
embraced  her.  Dear  to  my  heart  were  any 
tokens  of  love  which  passed  between  my  mo- 
ther and  mv  husband. 

Seymour's  strong  likeness  to  my  father,  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  always  affected 
her  thus,  and  endeared  him  to  her. 

When  my  mother  recovered  herself,  she  de- 
sired Pendarves  would  remain  quiet,  and  not 
trouble  himself  to  revenge  her  quarrels. 

**  Indeed,"  said  she,  '^I  am  much  flattered. 


and  not  affronted,  by  the  Tudeness  of  Lord 
.  Charles,  as  it  proves  that  what  I  said  to  him 
gave  him  the  pain  which  I  intended.  The 
wound,  therefore,  will  rankle>  for  some  time, 
and  produce  a  good  effect.  Nor  should  I  be 
surprised  if  he  were  to  send  me  a  letter  of  apo- 
logy in  a  day  or  two ;  for,  if  I  read  him  aright, 
he  has  understanding  enough  to  value  the 
good  opinion  of  a  respectable  woman,  and 
would  rather  be  on  amiable  terms  with  me  than 
not." 

••  I  hope  you  are  right,"  replied  Pendarves, 
•*for  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him;  yet 
I  will  never  own  as  my  friend  the  man  who 
fails  in  respect  to  you.'' 

**  I  thank  you,  my  dear  son,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, with  great  feeling,  and  the  evening  pass- 
ed in  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  com- 
munion :  nor,  I  really  believe,  were  Chariotte 
Jermyn  or  Lord  Charles  again  remembered ; 
so  true  is  it,  that  when  the  tide  of  family  af- 
fection runs  smooth  and  unbroken,  it  bears  the 
bark  of  happiness  securely  on  its  bosom. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Charles's  visit,  I  was  so 
unwell,  that  I  was  forbidden  to  nurse  my  child 
any  longer,  and  I  had  to  endure  the  painful 
trial  of  weaning  and  surrendering  her  to  the 
bosom  of  another.  But  most  evils  in  this  life, 
even  to  our  mortal  vision,  are  attended  with  a 
counterbalancing  good. 

At  this  time,  it  was  the  height  of  the  gay 
season  in  London,  and  I  saw  that  my  husband 
began  to  grow  tired  of  home,  and  sigh  for  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  whither,  had  I 
been  still  a  nurse,  I  could  not  have  accompa- 
nied him;  but  now,  however  unwilling  I 
might  be  to  leave  my  infant,  I  felt  that  it  must 
not  interfere  with  the  duly  which  I  owed  its 
hther ;  for  my  mother  had  often  said,  and  my 
own  observation  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  alienation  between  husband  and 
wife  has  often  originated  in  the  woman's  los- 
ing sight  of  the  duty  and  attention  she  owes 
the  father  of  the  children,  in  exclusive  fond- 
ness and  attention  to  the  children  themselves 
—and  she  often  warned  me  against  falling  into 
this  error. 

She  therefore  highly  approved  my  intention 
to  leave  my  babe  under  her  care,  and  accom- 
pany Pendarves  to  London,  where  she  well 
knew  he  was  exposed  to  temptations  and  to 
dangers  against  which  my  presence  might  pro- 
bably secure  him. 

**  Yes,  my  child,"  said  she,  as  if  thinking 
aloud — for  I  am  sure  she  did  not  iptend  to 
grieve  me—**  yes,  go  with  your  husband  while 
yon  can,  and  have  as  few  separate  pleasures 
and  divided  hours  as  possible ;  for  they  lead 
to  divided  hearts.  But  if  you  have  a  large 
family,  you  will  not  be  able  to  leave  home. 
Go,  therefore,  while  you  can,  and  while  I  am 
with  you,  and  turn  me  to  account  while  I  am 
still  here  to  serve  you.  That  time,  I  know, 
wih  be  short  enough." 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  con^ 
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Tey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  acrony  with  which 
1  listened  to  these  words.  Never  before  had 
my  mother  so  pointedly  alluded  to  her  convic- 
tion that  her  health  was  decaying ;  and  if  the 
idea  of  separation  from  her  by  a  happy  mar- 
riage was  so  painful  to  my  feelings,  what 
must  be  the  idea  of  that  terrible  and  eternal 
separation  ! 

Pendarves  came  in  the  midst  of  my  distress, 
and  almost  fiercely  demanded  who  had  been 
so  cruelly  afflicting  me  —  fearing,  no  doubt, 
that  I  had  heard  something  concerning  him, 
and  naturally  enough  conceiving  that  no  great 

?^rief  could  reach  me,  except  through  that,  or 
irom  him. 

My  mother  cently  replied,  **  She  has  been 
afflicting  herself,  foolish  child  !  I  said,  unwil- 
lingly, I  allow,  what  might  have  prepared  her 
for  an  unavoidable  evil;  but  she  chooses  to 
fancy,  poor  thing !  that  I  am  not  mortal ;  yet, 
see  here,  Seymour  !**  As  she  said  this,  she 
turned  up  her  long,  loose  sleeves,  and  showed 
him  her  once-firm  arm  fallen  away  compara- 
tively to  nothing! 

I  never  saw  my  husband  much  mofe  effect" 
ed :  he  seized  that  faded  arm,  and  pressed  it 
repeatedly  to  his  lips,  turned  away,  and  burst 
into  tears;  then,  folding  us  both  in  one  em- 
brace, he  faltered  out,  *«  My  poor  Helen !  well 
indeed  might  I  find  you  thus  !'*  But  my  mo- 
ther solemnly  promised  that  she  would  never 
so  afflict  me  again. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  my  mother:  it  was  from  Lord 
Charles,  and  was  so  like  the  man,  that  I  shall 
transcribe  it. 

<*  Madam — ^I  doubt  not  but  you  were  amaz- 
ed, and  probably  offended  at  my  quitting  the 
house  of  your  son-in-law  without  taking  my 
leave  of  you,  as  you  are  not  a  woman  likely  to 
ithink  my  silence  at  the  moment  of  parting 
tfrom  you  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  tender 
passion  which  I  had  conceived  for  your  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  But,  madam,  if  my 
silence  was  not  attributable  to  love,  so  neither 
was  it  caused  by  hate-:  and  I  beg  leave,  hat 
lin  hand,  and  on  bended  knee^  to  explain 
whence  my  conduct  proceeded.  In  the  first 
place,  madam,  you  had  given  me  a  blow— a 
iiunning  blow;  and  afler  a  man  has  beeja 
dunned,  he  does  not  soon  recover  himself 
sufficiently  to  know  what  he  is  about,  and 
ihow  he  ought  to  behave.  In  the  next  place,  I 
endeavour^  ta  remember  how  the  great  Earl 
'of  Essex  behaved  when  Queen  Elizaoeth  gave 
him  a  blow,  or,  in  other  words,  a  box  on  the 
'ear— 4br  blow  I  need  not  tell  a  ladv  of  your 
•erudition  is  the  genus,  and  box  on  the  ear  the 
Moeeiei,  Now,  that  noble  earl  did  not  return 
the  blow,  (which,  I  own,  I  was  very  much  in- 
clined to  do,)  but  he  departed  in  silence  from 
her  presence,  I  believe :  and  so  did  /,  in  imi- 
tation of  him,  from  ytnin*  Methinks  I  hear 
you  exclaim,  *The  little  lord  is  mad — I  gave 


him  no  blow  !'  Not  with  your  hand,  I  own, 
but  with  your  tongue,  that  *  unruly  member,' 
as  St.  James  so  justly  calls  it:  you  gave  me 
a  tingling  blow  on  the  cheek  of  my  mind, 
which  it  still  feels,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  the  better.  It  is  this  consideration, 
and  the  belief  that  your  motives  were  kind, 
though  your  treatment  was  rough,  and  that 
you  only  meant,  like  the  bear  in  the  fable,  to 
guard  me  from  a  slight  evil,  though  you  broke 
my  head  in  doing  it ;  it  is  this  belief,  I  say, 
that  now  throws  me  thus  a  suppliant  at  your 
feet,  and  makes  ipe  beg  of  you  to  excuse  all 
my  rudeness,  and  all  my  faults,  whether  caus- 
ed by  imitation  of  lord  Essex,  or  my  own  sin- 
ful propensities,  and  to  raise  me  up  tp  receive, 
not  the  kiss  of  peace— for  to  that  I  dare  not 
aspire — but  to  grasp  and  carry  to  my  heart  the 
white  hand  tendered  to  me  in  token  of  forgive- 
ness. 

**  I  am,  madam,  with  the  liveliest  esteem 
and  the  deepest  respect,  your  obliged,  though 
stricken  servant, 

MCHAiUiES  Firebrand." 

** Ridiculous  person!"  said  my  mother, 
when  she  had  finished  the  letter,  giving  it  to 
me  at  the  same  time. 

When  I  had  read  it,  I  asked  her  to  tell  us 
what  she  had  said  to  him.  **  And  why,'*  said 
Pendarves,  **  does  he  sign  hin^self  Charles 
Firebrand  1" 

**  Oh !  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  said  my  mo- 
ther blushing,  **  which  I,  I  assure  you,  shall 
not  tell  i  therefore,  ask  me  no  qoestiotis. .  If 
ever  Lord  Charles  and  I  meet  again,  the  white 
hand  shall  be  tendered  to  him :  nay,  perhaps 
I  shall  answer  his  letter." 

And  so  she  did,  but  we  never  saw  what  she 
wrote ;  however,  I  am  (Convinced  that  she  had 
CALLED  him  a  firebrand,  and  reproved  him  for 
his  evident  desire  of  making  mischief  between 
my  husband  and  me.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that 
the  justice  of  her  reproofs  made  them  mors 
stinging  to  the  heart  of  the  offender ;  and  that 
he  felt  at  the  time  a  degree  of  unspeakable 
and  unutterable  resentment,  on  which  his 
cooler  judgment  made  him  feel  it  impolitic  to 
act ;  for  he  had,  as  my  mother  said,  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  value  her  acquaintance. 

I  must  now  return  to  Charlotte  Jermyn.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  wrote  a  very  fawning 
letter  of  thanks  to  me  after  her  return  home, 
thanking  me  for  my  kindness  to  her,  and 
hoping  that  I  would  send  for  her  again  wheo- 
ever  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  me.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  also  wrote 
more  than  once  to  my  husband :  but  he  never 
communicated  what  she  wrote  to  me ;  and  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  how  vainly  I  bad 
tried  to  give  him  those  habits  of  openness  and 
ingenuousness  which  can  aione  render  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  productive  of  copfi* 
dence  and  happiness. 

Now,  afUr  a  silence  of  four  months,  she 
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again  wrote  to  roe,  to  infonn  toe  that  ahe  waa 
married  to  a  young  ensign  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment quartered  near  her  father's  house ;  but  as 
it  was  against  her  father's  consent,  she  had 
been  forced  to  go  to  Gretna  Green — and  that 
her  father,  Mr.  Jermyn,  continued  inexorable. 

This  letter  I  communicated  to  my  husband, 
who  was,  I  found,  already  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  though  he  did  not  tell  me  by 
what  means  he  knew  it.  He  also  told  me 
that  her  father  had  since  assured  her  of  his 
forgiveness ;  but  told  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  could  bestow  on  her  nothing  else,  as 
he  had  ten  children,  and  a  small  income;  and 
that  the  young  coupli^  had  nothing  to  live  upon 
except  the  fi^  fl^aii  ensign  of  foot. 

"  I  aln  sure  /can  do  nothing  for  her,"  Pen- 
danres  added,  **  for  my  own  wants— or,  rather, 
my  expenses— are  beyond  my  means." 

**  And  were  they  not,'*  answered  I,  *'  I  do 
not  feel  that  Charlotte  Jermyn— or,  rather, 
Mrs.  Saunders — ^has  any  elaimt  on  you." 

**  Still,  I  would  not  let  her  starve,  if  I  conld 
Ae/p  it ;  but  I  eannotJ** 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  whether  she  had  ap- 
plied to  him  to  lend  her  money ;  but  I  suspect- 
ed that  she  had,  and  that  he  had  refused  ;  for 
soon  after  I  saw  him  receive  a  letter,  which  he 
read  with  an  angry  and  a  flusned  countenance, 
and  thrust  into  the  fire,  muttering  as  he  did 


«•  Confounded  fool — ^insolent !" 

I  felt,  however,  that  her  visit  to  me,  and  the 
terms  which  we  had  been  upon,  made  it  indis- 
pensable for  me  to  give  her  a  wedding  gift, 
and  I  sent  her  money  instead  of  a  present,  in 
consideration  of  her  poverty,  desiring  her  to 
buy  what  she  wanted  most  in  remembrance  of 
me.  My  letter  and  its  contents,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  us  both,  she  answered  in  person, 
bringing  her  husband  with  her;  and  they 
came  with  so  evident  an  intention  of  staying 
all  night,  spite  of  the  coldness  of  their  recep- 
tion, mat  we  wer^  forced  to  offer  them  a  bed. 

The  next  day,  however,  even  their  assur- 
ance was  not  proof  against  the  repelling  power 
of  our  cold  civility;  and  they  departed*  neither 
of  us  prejudiced  in  fevour  of  the  husband,  and 
leavin|r  me  disgusted  by  the  wife's  forward 
behaviour  to  Pendarves. 

1  now,  according  to  my  mother's  advice, 
proposed  to  Pendarves  a  visit  to  London;  but, 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
relish  for  the  scheme,  and  telling  me  we  would 
talk  further  about  it,  he  dropped  the  subject. 

Most  gladly  should  I  have  welcomed  this 
uiwillinffness  to  go  to  London,  if  I  could  have 
attributed  it  to  a  preference  for  home  and  for 
the  country ;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  do  this, 
and  I  feared,  it  proceeded  only  from  inability 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  London  establish- 
ment, even  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  of  this  I  was 
soon  convinced. 

I  told  you,  a  few  pages  back,  that  I  was  so 
eniel  as  to  rejoice  in  my  aunt's  being  rendered 


unable  to  write,  by  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  eyes ;  but  as  that  did  not  deprive  her  of 
locomotion,  most  unexpectedly  one  day,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pendarves  drove  up  to  my  mother's 
door,  and  soon  after  she  accompanied  them  to 
our  bouse.  I  was  dressing  when  they  arrived, 
and  I  saw  myself  change  even  to  alarming 
paleness  when  my  mother  came  up  to  announce 
them.  I  also  saw  that  she  was  as  much  dis- 
concerted as  I  was. 

**  Oh !  if  my  dear  uncle  had  but  come  alone^^ 
said  she,  ^  the  visit  would  have  been  deliffht- 
ful."  But  here  we  were  interrupted  by  Pen- 
darves, who  came  in  with,  **  So,  Helen,  I  sup- 
pose you  know  who  is  come.  Oh !  that  one 
could  but  transfer  the  disease  from  the  eyes  to 
the  tongue,  and  bandage  that  up  instead  of  the 
former f  What  shall  we  dot  for,  probably, 
as  she  can't  use  her  eyes,  she  makes  her  tongue 
work  double  tide." 

*(  Suppose,"  replied  I,  **  we  bribe  our  sur- 
geon to  assure  her  that  entire  silence  is  the 
only  cure  for  inflamed  eyes." 

"  Th6  best  thing  we  can  do,"  observed  my 
mother,*' is  to  bear  with  fortitude  this  una- 
voidable evil ;  and  also  to  try  to  remember  her 
virtues  more  than  her  faults." 

When  I  went  down,  I  found  my  mother  ad- 
miring her  beaver-hat  and  feathers. 

**Yes,"  she  replied,  **I  think  my  beaver 
very  pretty.  What  is  it  the  mad  poet  says 
about  *  my  beaver  V    Oh !  I  have  it— 

'  When  fflory,  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver  in  the  briny  flood.'  " 

«  Do  you,  then,  bathe  in  the  sea  with  your 
beaver  on  V  said  my  mother. 

<*  Well,  there 's  a  question  for  a  sensible  wo- 
man !"  cried  my  aunt,  not  beeing  the  sarcasm ; 
then,  turning  to  me,  she  welcomed  me  with  a 
eordial  kiss :  but  I  was  struck  by  the  great 
coldness  with  which  she  greeted  Seymour. 

My  uncle,  however,  received  us  both  with 
the  kindest  manner  possible. 

But  I  forgave  all  her  oddness,  when  she  saw 
my  child — ^for  praise  of  her  child  always  finds 
its  way  to  a  mother's  heart;  and  she  was  in 
raptures  with  its  beauty.  She  pitied  me,  too, 
for  being  forced  to  give  her  up  to  a  nurse :  but 
she  added,  **  I  hope  she  is  not,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  bard,  a 

'  Stem,  nigged  nurse,  with  rigid  lore. 
Our  patience  many  a  year  to  bore.* " 

Then,  renewing  her  caresses  and  her  praises, 
she  banished  from  my  remembrance  for  a  while 
all  but  her  affectionate  heart. 

At  dinner,  however,  she  restored  to  me  my 
fears  of  her,  and  my  dislike  to  her  visit ;  for 
she  called  my  husband  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarves 
at  every  word,  though  my  mother  she  called 
Julia,  and  me  Helen— wishing,  as  I  saw,  to 
point  out  to  every  one  that  he  was  not  in  her 
good  graces.  But  why  %  Alas !  I  doubted 
not  but  I  should  hear  too  soon ;  and,  feeling 
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myself  a  coward,  I  carefully  atoided  being 
alone  with  her  that  eyening. 

What  she  had  to  tell  I  knew  not,  and  whether 
it  leffarded  Charlotte  Jennyn  or  Lad?  Bell; 
but  1  Bummoned  up  resdution  to  ask  Pen- 
darves  whether  he  had  oyer  Tisited  Lady  Bell 
Singleton  in  company  with  Lord  Charles ;  and 
without  hesitation,  though  with  great  eonfn- 
sion,  he  owned  that  he  had. 

"  What !  more  than  once  t" 

"Yes." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  V» 

"  Because  I  thought,  after  what  you  had 
heard,  it  might  make  you  uneasy.*' 

"  Should  you  oyer  do,"  I  replied,  forcing  a 
smile,  "what,  in  our  relative  sitoation,  it 
would  make  me  uneasy  to  be  informed  of?" 

"  Not  if  your  uneasiness  would  be  at  all 
well-founded." 

"  But  concealment  implies  consciousness  of 
something  indiscreet^  if  not  wrong ;  and  had 
you  told  me  yourself  of  your  visits  to  Lady 
Bell,  I  could  have  set  Mrs.  Pendarves  and  her 
insinuations  at  defiance." 

"  And  can  you  not  now  V 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  no  thanks  to  your  in^no- 
ousness.  However,  I  must  own,"  said  I, 
smiling  affectionately^  "  that  no  one  answers 
questions  more  readily." 

I  had  judged  rightly  in  preparing  myself  for 
my  encounter  with  Mrs.  Pendarvea,  as  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  telling  me  how 
much  she  pitied  me ;  for  she  had  heard  of  the 
affair  with  the  young  lady  wHo  came  to  nurse 
me  in  my  lyin^-in,  which  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  Lady  Bell  Sin- 
gleton. "  But  I  assure  you,"  she  added,  "  his 
uncle  means  to  tell. him  apiece  of  his  miud; 
and  if  he  does  not,  I  will. 

On  hearing  this,  I  thought  proper  to  laugh 
as  well  as  I  could,  which  perfectly  astonished 
my  aunt,  as  I  knew  it  would  do,  and  she  de- 
manded a  reason  of  my  ill-timed  mirth.  I  told 
her  that  I  laughed  at  heir  mountain's  having 
brought  forth  a  mouse ;  for  that  the  affair  with 
the  young  lady  ended  in  her  marrying  a  young 
ensiffn,  soon  ader  she  left  us,  for  /eve,  and  that 
I  had  given  her  a  wedding-present;  and  that 
I  knew  from  Seymour  himself  that  he  visited 
Lady  Bell  Singleton :  I  therefore  begged  she 
would  keep  her  pity,  and  my  unclie  his  advice, 
for  those  who  required  them. 

My  mother  entered  the  room  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  had  great  pleasure  in  repeating  to 
her  what  had  passed  ;  for  I  was  glad  to  Im- 
press her  with  the  idea  that  my  husband  con- 
fided in  me.    I  saw  that  I  had  succeeded. 

*Mts.  Pendarves,**  said, she,  gravely,  "1 
am  sorry  to  find  you  are  one  of  those  who  act 
the  Dart  of  an  enemy,  while  fancying  you  are 
performing  that  of  a  friend.  What  good  could 
vou  do  my  daughter,  by  telling  her  of  her 
husband's  errors,  had  the  charge  been  a  true 
one  !  Answer  me  that.  Sure,  where  *  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  fblly  to  be  wise.'  '^ 


"  But  she  could  net  be  ignonint  long — she 
must  know  it  some  lime  or  other;  anu  it  was 
better  she  should  hear  it  from  a  sympathiain^r 
and  affectionate  friend  like  me.  However,  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  officious  and  troublesome, 
and  I  am  glad  Mn  Seymour  Pendarves  is  bet- 
ter than  I  supposed  he  was*" 

"  Madam,"  replied  my  mother,  "  Seymour, 
like  other  persons,  is  better — ^much  better  than 
a  gossiping  world  is  willing  to  allow  any  one 
to  be.  And  it  is  hard,  indeed,  that  a  man's 
own  relations  should  implicitly  believe  and 
propagate  what  they  hear  against  him." 

<*  Take  my  adnce^  my  dear  little  aunt,  and 
always  inquire  before  you  condemn;  which 
ad y ice  is  your  due,  in  return  for  the  large  store 
of  that  commodity  which  you  are  so  willing 
to  bestow  on  other  people/' 

My  aunt  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
sidering whether  in  what  was  said  there  was 
most  of  compliment  or  most  of  reproof.  Be 
that  as  it  mi^^ht,  she  was  too  politic  not  to 
choose  to  believe  there  was  much  of  compli- 
ment implied  in  the  mention  made  of  her  will- 
ingness to  bestow  advice.  She  therefore  look- 
ed pleased,  declared  her  pleasure  at  finding  all 
was  well,  and  that  she  found  even  the  best 
authority  was  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
At  dinner  that  day — to  show,  I  conclude,  that 
Seymour  was  restored  to  her  favour— she  ask- 
ed him  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  their  house  in 
town ;  but  on  my  saying  that  I  expected  she 
would  include  me  in  the  invitation,  as  I  wish- 
ed to  go  to  London,  she  turned  round  with 
great  quickness,  and  exclaimed,  "What!  and 
wave  your  sweet  babe  1" 

The  censure  which  this  abrupt  question  con- 
veyed, gave  a  sort  of  shock  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  could  not  answer  her;  but  my  mother 
instantly  replied,  "  My  daughter's  health  re- 
quires a  little  change  of  scene,  and  surely  she 
can  venture  to  entrust  her  infant  to  my  care." 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  how  can  she  bear  to  leave  it  1" 

"The  trial  will  be  great,  I  own,"  said  I; 
"  but  I  am  not  yet  .so  very  a  mother  as  to  forget 
I  am  a  wf/e ;  and  as  I  must  either  leaye  my 
child  or  give  up  accompanying  my  husband, 
of  the  two  evils  I  prefer  the  first." 

"  Oh !  true,  true— I  never  thought  of  that," 
was  her  sage  reply :  "  and  you  are  right,  my 
dear,  quite  right,  as  husbands  are,  to  go  to 
take  care  of  yours;  and  I  advise  you  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out^-for  there  are  hawks  abroad." 

"  Hawks !"  said  my  uncle,  smiling — "  turtle 
doves,  more  likely ;  and  they  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous bird  of  the  two.** 

This  observation  gave  Pendarves  time  te 
recover  the  confusion  his  aunt's  speech  had 
occasioned  him,  and  he  told  me  he  was  much 
amused  to  see  that  I  had  positively  arranged 
a  journey  to  London  for  htm  and  for  myself, 
without  his  having  ever  expressed  an  intebtion 
of  going  at  all. 

"But  I  knew  yon  wished  to  go,  and  I 
thought  it  was  your  kind  lelactance  to  ask  me 
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to  leave  my  child  which  alone  preTented  your 
expressingr  your  wishes.'* 

*Mndeed,  Helen*  you  are 'right:  /pever 
Mkmdd  have  thought  of  asking  you  to  leave 
your  child ;  and  f  own  I  am  flattered  to  find  I 
am  still  dearer  to  you  than  she  is :  thereforei 
if  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  troubled  with  us, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  visit  London  as  their 
guest." 

'*  Is  it  possible,"  cried  |,  **  you  can  think  of 
going  anywhere  but  to  a  lodging  !" 

*Ms  it  possible,"  cried  Mrs.  Pendarves, 
**  that  you  can  prefer  a  lodginsr  to  being  the 
guest  of  your  uncle  and  auntV' 

**  To  being  the  guest  even  of  a  father  and 
mother;  for  when  one  has  much  to  see  in  a 
little  time,  there  is  nothing  like  the  liberty  and 
convenience  of  a  lodging/^* 

••  Well,  well,  Helen,"  said  Pendarves,  rather 
impatiently,  **  that  may  be ;  but  ihU  year,  if 
you  please,  we  will  go  to  Stratford  Place." 

I  said  no  more,  and  it  was  settled  that  we 
should  follow  mj  uncle  and  aunt  to  town,  and 
take  up  our  residence  with  them.  But  the 
next  day  my  mother,  who  thought  the  plan  as 
foolish  and  disagreeable  as  I  did,  desired  me 
to  find  out,  if  I  could,  why  my  husband  con- 
sented to  be  the  guest  of  a  woman  whose 
society  was  so  offensive  to  him :  **  And  lA" 
said  she,  '*  it  is  because  he  cannot  affbra  to 
take  lodgings,  you  may  tell  him,  that  I  have 
both  means  and  inclination  to  answer  all  the 
necessary  demands,  and  moreover  I  have  a 
legacy  of  2000/.  untouched,  which  I  have 
always  meant  td  give  you,  Hel&n,  on  the  birth 
of  your  first  child ;  and  that  also  is  at  your 
service." 

I  shall  pass  over  my  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  my  expression  of  them.  Suffice 
that  ray  husband  owned  his  **ponerty,  and  fwt 
kU  imll,  eonaented'^  to  his  acceptance  of  oar 
relation*8  offer ;  and  that  he  thankfully  receiv- 
ed my  mother's  bounty.  The  Tegacy,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  secure  to  me,  as  my  own 
property,  and  so  tied  up  that  he  could  not 
touch  it.  We  found,  however,  that  we  must 
spend  part  of  onr  time  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  removed 
to  lodgings  near  them. 

I  was  seon  sensible  of  ths  difference  be- 
tween the  present  time  in  London  and  the 
past.  I  ^und  that  Pendarves,  though  his 
manner  was  as  kind  as  ever,  used  to  accept  in 
succession,  enjragements  in  which  I  had  no 
share;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  society 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley,  and  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  I  should  have  been  much  alone;  and 
have  pined  after  my  child  and  mother  even 
more  than  I  did.  Still  ardently  indeed  did  I 
long  to  return  home ;  and  had  I  not  believed  I 
was  at  the  post  of  duty,  I  should  have  urged 
my  husband  to  let  me  go  home  without  him. 

Lord  Charies  was  fireauentlv  with  us,  and, 
had  I  chosen  it,  would  have  been  my  escort 
everywhere ;  but  I  still  distrusted  him ;  and  I 


suspect  that  it  was  in  revenge  he  so  often  pro^ 
cured  Pendarves  dinner  invitations,  from  which 
he  rarely  returned  till  day-light;  and  once  he 
was  evidently  in  such  low  spirits,  that  I  was 
sure  he  had  been  at  play,  and  had  lost  every- 
thing. 

We  had  now  been  several  weeks  in  London, 
and  r  grew  very  uneasy  at  my  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  my  child,  and  at  my  mother's  evi- 
dently declining  health  —  besides  having  rea- 
sons to  think  that  my  husband  would  have 
enjoyed  London  more  without  me ;  for  Lord 
Charles  took  care  to  tell  me  often,  that  had  / 
not  been  with  him  Pendarves  would  have  done 
this,  and  would  have  gone  thither;  alwa][s 
adding,  '*  So  you  see  what  a  tame  domestic 
animal  yon  have  made  of  him,  and  what  a 
tractable  obedient  husband  he  is."  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  insidious  and  pernicious, 
than  to  tell  a  proud  man  that  he  is  governed 
by  a  wife,  or  a  mistress,  provided  he  has  great 
conscious  weakness  of  character;  and  Lord 
Charles  knew  that  was  the  case  with  Pendar- 
ves. And  I  am  very  sure  that  he  accepted 
many  invitations  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  declined,  because  his  insidious  friend  re- 
proached him  with  being  afraid  of  me. 

Ranelagh  was  stil)  the  feshion,  and  my 
husband  had  still  a  pride  in  showing  me  in 
its  circles;  but  even  there  I  was  sensible  of  a 
change.  He  now  was  not  unwilling  to  resign 
the  care  of  me  to  other  men,  while  he  went  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  dashing  women  of  fa- 
shion, and  give  them  the  arm  once  exclusively 
mine.  Still,  these  occasional  neglects  were 
too  trifling  to  excite  my  fears  or  my  jealooay^ 
and  I  expected,  when  we  returned  to  our  coun- 
try home,  that  it  would  be  with  unclouded 
prospects.  But  while  I  dreamt  of  perpetual 
sun-shine,  the  storm  was  gathering  wnicn  was 
to  cloud  my  hours  in  sorrow. 

I  had  vainly  expected  a  letter  from  my  mo- 
ther for  two  days, -.-and  she  usuallv  wrote 
every  day,— a  circumstance  which  had  de- 
pressed my  spirits  in  a  very  unusual  manner ; 
and  I  was  consequently  little  prepared  to  bear 
with  f}rtitude  the  abrupt  entrance  of  my  hus- 
band in  a  state  of  great  agitation :  but  pale  and 
trembling  I  awaited  the  painful  communication 
which  I  saw  he  vras  about  to  make. 

"  Helen!" cried  he,  "if  you  will  not,  or  can- 
not assist  me,  I  am  liable  to  be  arrested  every 
moment." 

"  Arrested !  What  for  1"  cried  I,  relieved  be- 
yond measure  at  hearing  it  was  a  distress  which 
money  could  remove. 

*«  Ay,  Helen,  dearest  creature!  There  is  the 
pang — for  a  debt  so  weakly  contracted !" 

<«  Oh !  a  gaming  debt  to  Lord  Charles,  I  sup- 
pose 1" 

"No,  no,  would  it  were!  —  though  I  own 
that  that  way  also  I  have  been  very  culpable.** 

"  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  I  conjuie 
you."  • 
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"^  Why,  you  know  what  a  rash  marriage 
that  silly  girl,  Charlotte  JermyD,  made.*' 

••  Go  on." 

**  Well — ^her  husband  was  forced  to  sell  his 
commission  to  pay  bis  debts ;  but  that  was  not 
sufficient ;  and  to  save  him  from  a  jail,  I  had 
the  folly  to  be  bound  for  him  in  no  less  a  sum 
than  several  hundreds." 

*«  But  who  asked  you  !  — ^Are  they  in  Lon- 
"donr 

'•They  were." 

^<  And  you  saw  them  t" 

♦•Yes.*^ 

•'  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  they  were  here  V 

"  Because  they  were  persons  with  whom  I 
"did  not  choose  my  wife  to  associate." 

«*  Were  they  fit  associates  for  you  then  V 
was  on  my  tongue,  but  I  suppressed  it;  for 
mistaken  indeed  is  the  wife  who  thinks  re- 
proach can  ever  do  aught  but  alienate  the  ob- 
ject of  it. 

••But  do  you  often  visit  them)  and  what 
made  them  presume  to  apply  to  you  1" 

•'Necessity.  She  wrote  to  me  again  and 
again,  and  she  way-laid  me  too^what  could  I 
do  ?  I  was  never  proof  against  a  woman's 
tears,  and  I  was  bound  for  him." 

••Well,  and  what  then!" 

••  Why,  the  rascal  is  gone  off,  and  left  his 
wife  without  a  farthing,  to  maintain  herself  as 
she  can." 

••  Is  she  in  London  1"  cried  I,  turning  very 
faint 

••  No,  at  Dover ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  he  is  off,  I  expect  to  be  arrested  for  the 
money ;  and  for  me  to  raise  it  is  impossible ; 
but  you,  Helen—" 

••Yes,  yes— I  understand  you," I  replied, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty :  ••  the  legacy — 
I  will  drive  instantly  to  the  banker's — and 
take  it  a//,  if  you  wish." 

Here  my  voice,  and  even  my  eye-sight  to- 
tally failed  me,  and  almost  my  intellects;  but  I 
neither  fell  nor  faifUed, — Miserable  suspicions 
and  certain  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  in  one 
moment  life  seemed  converted  into  a  dreary 
void.  My  situation  alarmed  Pendarves  almost 
to  frenzy.  He  rang  for  the  servants,  sent  for 
the  nearest  surgeon,  without  my  being  able  to 
oppose  anything  he  ordered— for  I  could  not 
speak; — and  Iwas  carried  to  my  room,  and 
even  bled,  before  I  had  the  power  of  uttering 
a  word. 

••The  lady  has  undergone  a  violent  shock," 
said  the  surgeon ;  and  the  conscience-stricken 
Seymour  ran  out  of  the  room  in  agony  too 
miffhty  for  expression. 

I  was  now  forced  to  swallow  some  strong 
nervous  medicine ;  and  at  length,  feeling  my- 
self able  to  speak  again,  I  ejaculated,  ••Thank 
God !"  and  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which 
•considerably  relieved  me. 

My  kind  but  officious  maid  had,  meanwhile, 
tent  for  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  eajgerly  de- 
jDsnded  the  original  cause  of  my  seizure. 


••  Dearest  Helen,  do  you  tell  your  aunt," 
said  Seymour,  ••  how  it  was." 

••I  had  been  fretting  for  two  days,"  I  re- 
plied, ••  on  account  of  my  mother's  silence ;  and 
while  I  was  talking  to  Seymour,  this  violent 
hysterica]  seizure  came  over  me.  Indeed,  I 
had  experienced  all  the  morning,  my  love,  pre" 
viouM  to  your  coming  in^  a  most  unusual  de- 

fression."  This  statement,  though  true,  was, 
own,  deceptive ;  but  I  could  not  tell  all  the 
truth  without  exposing  my  husband.  Oh !  how 
fondly  did  his  eyes  thank  me !  My  aunt  was  sa- 
tisfied; she  insisted  on  sitting  by  my  bedside 
while  I  slept ; — for  an  anodyne  was  given  me, — 
and  I  consented  to  receive  her  offered  kindness. 
Nay,  I  must  own  that,  in  the  conscious  deso- 
lation of  my  heart  at  that  moment,  I  felt 
strangely  soothed  by  exj>ressions  of  kindness, 
and  was  covetous  of  those  endearments  from 
her,  which  before  I  had  wished  to  avoid. — 
But  my  hand  now  returned  and  courted,  the 
affectionate  pressure  of  hers ;  and  I  seemed  to 
cling  to  her  as  a  friend  who,  if  she  knew  all, 
would  have  soirowed  over  me  like  a  mother ; 
and  while  sleep  was  consciously  stealing  over 
me,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  she  was  watch- 
ing beside  my  pillow. 

>had  forbidden  Pendarves  to  come  near  me, 
because  the  sight  of  his  distress  prevented  my 
recovery,  and  perfect  quiet  was  enjoined. 

But,  when  I  was  asleep,  he  would  not  be 
kept  firom  my  bedside;  and  he  betrayed  so 
much  deep  feeling,  and  exhibited  sa  much 
affection  lor  me,  3iat  when  I  woke,  and  de- 
sired to  rise  and  dress,  as  I  was  quite  recovered, 
my  aunt  was  lavish  in  his  praise,  and  declared 
she  was  now  convinced  he  was  the  best  of  hus- 
bands. 

Pendarves  would  fain  have  staid  at  home 
with  me  that  day ;  but  I  insisted  on  his  going 
out,  as  I  thouffht  it  would  be  better  tor  us 
both ;  and  t  told  him,  with  truth,  that  I  pre- 
ferred his  aunt's  company  to  his.  Our  next 
meeting  alone  was  truly  painful ;  for  we  could 
neither  of  us  advert  to  my  excessive  emotion. 
He  could  not  explain  away  its  cause,  nor 
could  I  name  it:  but  he,  though  silent,  was 
affectionate  and  attentive,  and  f  tried  to  force 
my  too-busy  fancy^to  dwell  only  on  what  I 
knew  and  saw,  and  not  to  fly  off  to  sources  of 
disGuiet,  which,  spite  of  appearances,  might 
really  not  exist.    ^ 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  we  drove  to  the  banker's,  resumed  the 
whole  of  the  deposit,  and  I  insisted  that  Pen- 
darves should  accept  it  all.  This  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  do— but  I  was  firm,  and  my  mind 
was  tranquillized  by  his  consenting  at  last  to 
my  desire.  Yet  I  think  I  was  not  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  I  could  buy  his  constancy. 

One  thinflr  which  I  said  to  him  -i  instantly 
repented.  I  asked  him  whether  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders was  likely  to  remove  to  London.  He 
said,  he  did  not  know :  ••  But  if  she  does,  what 
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then  f  0  Helen !  can  you  suppose  I  will  ever 
see  her  now/**  he  added. 

•»  And  why  not  ?"  thought  I,  when  he  quitted 
me — "  If  it  was  ever  proper  to  see  her,  why 
not  now?  And  why  should  I  seem  to  be  ac- 
cusing him,  by  appearing  solicitous  to  know 
whether  he  would  see  her  or  notV* 

Alas!  his  reply  onlv  served  to  make  me 
more  wretched j  but,  fortunately  I  may  say, 
my  mother's  continued  silence  made  a  sort  of 
diversion  to  my  thoughts,  and  substituted  ten- 
der for  bitter  anxiety. 

That  very  day  the  demand  was  made  on 
my  husband  by  the  creditor  of  Saunders,  and 
while  he  was  gone  out  with  this  man  on  busi- 
ness, in  bustled  my  kind  but  mischievous  aunt. 

•'  How  are  you  to-day,"  said  she,  "  my  poor 
child  ?  but  I  see  how  you  are — sitting  lilce  pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  smiling  with  grief!" 

"With  grief!  dearauntl" 

**  Yes :  for  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  all  t 
Oh,  the  wicked  man !" 

"  Whom,  madam,  do  you  call  wicked  ?" 

**Your  husband,  child:  has  he  not  been 
keeping  up  an  acquaintance  with  that  girl  who 
married!  and  has  he  not  been  bound  for  her 
husband  1  and  is  not  the  man  run  away,  and 
he  liable  to  be  arrested  for  the  debt!  and  where 
he  can  get  the  money  to  pay  it  I  can't  guess 
—I  am  sure  my  Mr.  Pendarves  will  not  pay  it. 
Nay,  /  know  'tis  all,  all  true — my  maid,  I 
find,  met  him  walking  in  the  park  with  her, 
and  the  creditor  is  my  matcTt  brother,*^ 

Here  she  paused,  exhausted  with  her  own 
vehemence ;  and  I  replied,  "  I  am  sorry,  mad- 
am, that  you  listen  to  tales  told  you  by  your 
servant:  I  am  also  sorry  that  a  transaction, 
which,  though  rash,  was  kind,  is  known  to 
more  persons  than  my  husband  and  me.  I 
know,  as  well  as  you,  that  Pendarves  visited 
at  Mrs.  Saunders's  lodgings,  and  he  was  very 
likely  seen  in  the  park  with  her.  To  the  mo- 
ney transaction  I  am  also  privy,  and  I  assure 
you  my  Mr.  Pendarves  need  not  apply  to  yours 
on  this  or,  I  trust,  on  any  occasion ;  for  the 
creditor  has  been  here,  and  he  is  paid  by  this 
time." 

'*  Then  he  must  have  borrowed  the  money, 
fat  I  know  he  has  lost  a  great  deal  lately." 

**  Mrs.  Pendarves,"  said  I,  rising  with  great 
agitation,  "I  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  thus 
oi  the  husband  whom  I  love  and  honour.  I 
tell  you,  that  he  has  paid  the  creditor  with  his 
awn  money ;  and  if  you  persist  in  a  conversa- 
tion so  offensive  to  me,  I  will  quit  the  room." 

*•  How !  this  tome?  Do  you  consider  who 
I  am — and  our  relationship  1" 

*^  You  are  the  wife  of  my  great-uncle,  mad- 
am, no  more ;  and  were  you  even  my  moUur^ 
I  would  not  sit  and  listen  tamely  to  aspersions 
of  my  husband,  and  I  must  desire  that  our 
conversation  on  this  subject  may  end  here." 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  formidable 
while  it  lasts,  than  the  violence  of  those  who 
are  habitually  mild — because  surprise  throws 


the  persons  who  are  attacked  off  their  guard ; 
and  it  also  magnifies  to  them  the  degree  of  vio* 
lence  ased. 

The  poor  little  woman  was  not  only  awed 
into  silence,  but  affected  unto  tears;  and  I  was 
really  obliged  to  soothe  her  into  calmness,  de- 
claring that  I  was  sure  she  meant  well,  and 
that  I  had  never  doubted  the  goodness  of  her 
heart. 

The  next  day  brought  the  long-expected  let- 
ter from  my  mother ;  and  its  contents  made  all 
that  I  had  yet  endured  light,  in  comparison ; 
for  they  alarmed  me  for  the  life  of  my  child ! 
She  was,  however,  declared  out  of  danger  for 
the  present,  when  my  mother  wrote. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  as  soon  as 
horses  could  be  procured,  Pendarves  and  I 
were  on  the  road  nome. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  over  this  part  of  my  nar- 
rative. Suffice,  that  she  vacillated  between 
life  and  death  for  three  months :  that  then  she 
was  better,  and  my  husband  left  me  to  join 
Lord  Charles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  whither  he 
had  been  ordered  for  his  health ;  that  he  had 
not  been  gone  a  fortnight,  when  her  worst 
symptoms  returned,  and  my  mother  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  :— 

•*  Come  instantly,  if  you  wish  to  see  your 
child  alive,  and  preserve  the  senses  of  your 
wife !  When  all  is  over,  your  presence  alone 
can,  I  believe,  save  her  from  distraction. 

"J.  P." 

He  instantly  set  off  for  home,  and  arrived  at 
a  moment  when  I  could  be  alive  to  the  joy  of 
seeing  him ;  for  my  child  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced 6e//«r/  But  u;Aa/ a  bettemess !  Vox 
six  weeks  longer,  watched  by  us  all  day  and 
all  night  with  never-failing  love,  it  lingered 
on  and  on,  endeared  to  us  every  day  thei  more, 
in  proportion  as  it  became  more  helpless,  and 
we  more  void  of  hope,  till  I  was  doomed  to 

see  its  last  faint  breath  expire,  and no  more 

on  this  subject — 

•        •••••• 

I  believe  my  mother  was  right;  I  believe  that 
dearly  as  I  loved  her,  her  presence  alone  would 
not  have  kept  my  grief  within  the  bounds  of 
reason :  but  the  presence  of  him  whose  grief 
was  on  a  par  with  mine,  of  him  whom  love 
and  duty  bade  me  equally  exert  myself  to  con- 
sole, had  indeed  a  salutary  effect  on  me;  and 
it  at  length  became  a  source  of  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  the  object  of  our  united  regrets  was 
mercifully  removed  from  a  state  of  severe  suf- 
fering, and  probably  from  evils  to  come.  But 
my  progress  towards  recovered  tranquillity 
bore  no  proportion  to  Seymour*s;  for,  when  I 
was  capable  of  reflection,  I  felt  that  in  losing 
my  child  I  lost  one  of  my  strongest  holds  on 
the  affections  of  my  husband.  Consequently, 
the  clearer  my  mind  grew  afWr  the  clouds  of 
grief  dispersed,  the  more  vividly  was  I  sensi- 
ble of  my  loss. 
I  alto  became  conscious  that  the  habitual 
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dejection^  of  ray  spirits,  which  was  pleasingf 
to  Seymour's  feelings  while  his  continued  in 
unison  with  mine,  would  become  distasteful, 
and  make  his  home  disagreeable,  as  soon  as 
he  was  recovering  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
Still,  I  could  not  shake  it  off—- and  by  my  mo- 
therms  advice  I  urged  him  to  renew  his  visit 
to  Lord  Charles,  who  was  still  an  invalid. 

To  Tunbridge  Wells  he  therefore  again 
went,  leaving  me  to  indulge  unrestrained  that 
pernicious  grief  which  even  his  presence  had 
not  controlled,  and  also  to  impair  both  my 
health  and  my  person  in  a  degree  which  U 
might  be  difficult  ever  to  restore. 

When  Pendarves  returned,  which  be  did  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  written  in  raptures  of  the  new  acauaint* 
ances  which  he  had  formed  at  the  Wells,  he 
was  Ailed  with  paiti  and  mortification  at  sight 
of  my  pale  cheek,  meagre  form,  and  neglected 
dress. 

What  a  contrast  was  I  to  the  women  whom 
he  had  left !  And  even  his  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  fine  temper  were  not  proof,  after  the 
first  ebqllitions  of  tenderness  had  subsided, 
against  my  dowdy  wretched  appearance,  and 
my  dejection  of  manner. 

"  Helen,"  said  he,  •*  I  cannot  stand  this— I 
must  go  away  again,  if  you  persist  to  forget 
all  that  is  due  to  the  living  in  regard  for  3ie 
dead.    I  have  not  been  accustomed  lately  to 

fale  cheeks,  meagre  forms,  and  dismal  faces, 
love  home,  and  1  love  you ;  but  neither  my 
home  nor  you  are  now  recognisable." 

I  was  wounded,  but  reproved  and  amended. 
I  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and  resolved 
Xo  do  my  duty. 

Soon  after,  he  told  me  he  was  going  away 
again ;  and  on  my  mother's  gently  reproach- 
ing hfm  for  leaving  me  so  much,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  witness  my  altered 
looks,  and  to  listen  to  my  mournful  voice. 

When  Pendarves  was  gone,  I  resolved  to 
renew  my  long-neglected  pursuits.  I  played 
on  the  guitar;  I  resumea  my  drawing,  and 
sometimes  I  tried  to  sing ;  but  that  exertion  I 
found  at  present  beyond  my  powers. 

After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  Seymour 
wrote  me  word  that  he  was  about  to  return 
from  the  Wells,  with  some  new  friends  of  his, 
who  were  coming  to  the  large  mansion  within 
four  miles  of  us,  which  had  been  so  lon^  un- 
inhabited, called  Oswald  Lodge.  He  said  he 
should  arrive  there  very  late  on  the  Saturday 
night ;  but  that  after  attending  church  on  the 
Sunday,  to  bear  a  new  curate  preach,  whom 
they  were  to  bring  with  them,  he  should  re- 
turn home. 

I  was  mortified,  I  own,  to  think  that  he 
could  stop,  after  so  long  an  absence,  within 
four  miles  of  home ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
lately  made  so  few  efforts  for  his  sake,  that  I 
bad  no  right  to  expect  he  would  pay  me  an 
attention  like  this.  But  to  repine  or  look  back 
was  equally  vain  and  weak;  and  I  resolved 


to  act,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  what  I 
could  not  but  consider  an  indolent  indulgence 
of  my  own  selfishness,  however  disguised  to 
me  under  the  name  of  sensibility,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  husband's  happiness.  And  as 
six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  my  child,  I  resolved  to  throw  ofl*  my  mourn- 
ing, and  make  the  house  and  myself'^  look  as 
cheerful  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

I  also  resolved  to  meet  him  at  the  church, 
which  was  common  to  the  parish  whence  he 
would  come,  and  ours  also,  and  not  to  sit,  as  I 
had  lately  done,  in  a  pew  whence  I  could 
steal  in  and  out  unseen ;  but  walk  up  the  aisle, 
and  sit  in  my  own  seat,  where  I  could  see  and 
be  seen  of  others. 

My  mother,  meanwhile,  observed  in  joyful 
silence  all  my  proceedings;  and  when  she 
saw  me  stop  at  the  door  in  the  carriage  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  dressed  in  white,  with  a 
muslin  bonnet,  and  pelisse  lined  with  full 
pink,  and  a  countenance  which  was  in  a  mea- 
sure at  least  cheerful,  she  embraced  me  with 
the  warmest  afleotion,  and  said  she  hoped  she 
should  now  see  her  own  child  again. 

Spite,  however,  of  my  welUmotived  exer- 
tions, my  nerves  were  a  little  fluttered  when  I 
recollected  that  I  was  going  to  encounter  the 
scrutinizing  observation  of  Seymour's  new 
friends,  who,  if  arrived,  would  no  doubt,  from 
the  situation  of  the  pew,  see  me  during  the 
lon^  length  of  my  progress  towards  mine, 
which  was  opposite.  They  were  arrived  be- 
fore me,  for  I  saw  white  and  coloured  feathers 
nodding  at  a  distance;  but  I  remembered  it 
was  not  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  that 
fear  of  man  ought  to  be  felt,  and  I  followed 
my  mother  up  ue  aisle  with  my  accustomed 
composure. 

Oh !  how  I  longed  to  see  whether  my  bus- 
band  was  with  the  party !  but  I  forbore  to  seek 
the  creature  till  the  dues  to  the  Creator  were 
paid.  I  then  looked  towards  the  pew,  but 
soon  withdrew  my  eyes  again,  for  1  saw  my 
husband  listening  with  an  animated  counte- 
nance to  what  a  gentleman  was  saying  to  him, 
who  was  gazing  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
great  admiration^  I  therefore  only  exchanged 
a  glance  of  aflfectionate  welcome  with  Pendar- 
ves, and  tried  to  remember  him  and  his  com- 
panions no  more. 

When  service  was  eikled,  Seymour  eageriy 
left  his  seat,  and  coming  into  mine,  propoeed 
to  introduce  me  to  his  friends  :  **  For  now," 
said  he  in  a  low  voice,  **  I  again  see  the  wife 
I  am  proud  of."  I  smiled  assent,  and  a  formal 
introduction  took  place. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os- 
wald, who  after  a  long  residence  abroad  were 
come  to  life  on  their  estate,  and  resume  those 
habits  of  extravagance  the  effects  of  which 
they  had  gone  abroad  to  recover ;  of  a  Lord 
Martindale,  the  gentleman  I  had  before  ob- 
served ;  and  of  one  or  two  persons— a  sort  of 
hangers-on  in  the  family— >who  ministered,  in 
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some  way  or  other,  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
host  and  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  now  politely  urged 
my  mother  and  myself  to  favour  them  with 
our  company  at  dinner,  my  husband  having 
promised  to  return  to  them  by  five  o^clock ; 
hut  we  declined  it,  and  Seymour  attended  us 
home.  Seymour  expressed  more  by  his  looks 
than  his  words,  the  pleasure  my  change  of 
dress  and  countenance  had  occasioned  him ; 
for  he  was  too  delicate  to  expatiate  on  what 
must  recall  to  my  mind  only  too  forcibly  the 
cause  of  the  difference  which  he  had  deplored;, 
but  when  he  rejoiced  over  my  recovered  bloom, 
and  embonpoirU^  I  reminded  him  that  my  bloom 
was  caused  by  my  lining,  and  my  seeffting 
plumpness  by  my  pelisse.  This  was  only  too 
true.  Still  I  was,  he  saw,  disposed  to  be  all 
he  wished  me:  and  when  we  reached  our 
house,  and  he  beheld  baskets  of  flowers  in  all 
the  rooms,  as  usual ;  when  he  beheld  the  light 
of  day  allowed  to  penetrate  into  every  apart- 
ment, except  where  .the  sun  was  too  powerful ; 
when  he  saw  my  euitar  had  been  moved  from 
its  obscurity,  and  that  my  portfolio  seemed 
full  of  drawings;  —  he  folded  my  still  thin 
form  with  fondness  to  his  heart,  and  declared 
that  he  now  felt  himself  quite  a  happy  man 
a^in.  Nor  would  he  leave  me,  to  dine  at 
Oswald  Lodge ;  and  he  sent  an  excuse,  but 
promised  to  call  there  on  the  morrow,  and  take 
me  with  him.  The  next  day  he  summoned 
me  to  get  ready  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  I 
obeyed  him,  but  Vith  reluctance ;  for  I  felt 
already  sure  that  I  should  not  like  these  new 
friends. 

In  Lord  Martindale,  I  already  saw  an  auda- 
cious man  of  the  world ;  and  those  spend- 
thrift Oswalds — those  beings  who  seemed  to 
think  they  came  into  life  merely  to  amuse  it 
away — did  not  seem  at  all  suited  to  my  taste 
or  principles,  and  were  certain  to  be  dangerous 
to  a  man  of  Seymour's  tendency  to  expense. 

On  our  way  thither,  I  asked  if  Lord  Mar^ 
tindale  was  married ;  and  with  a  cheek  which 
glowed  with  emotion,  he  replied,  **  Married  1 
Oh,  yes !  Did  I  not  mention  Lady  Martindale 
to  you  !  How  strange !"  But  I  did  not  think 
it  so,  when  I  heard  him  descant  on  her  various 
attractions  and  talents  with  an  eloquence 
which  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  me. 

**  Indeed,'*  said  I,  sighing  as  I  spoke,  **  I 
feel  it  a  great  compliment  that  you  preferred 
staying  with  your  faded  wife  to  dimng  with 
this  brilliant  beauty." 

'*  Brilliant  beauty !  Dear  girl !  in  beauty, 
t^  is  not  to  be  compared  to  you !  She  is  cer- 
tainly ten  years  older,  and  never  was  a  beauty 
in  her  life.  She  has  very  fine  eyes,  fine  teeth, 
fine  hair,  and  a  little  round,  perfectly-formed 
person :  au  reate^  she  is  sallow,  and,  when  not 
animated,  plain ;  in  her  expression,  her  endless 
rariety,  her  gracefulness,  and  her  vivacity,  lies 
her  great  charm.  Altogether,  e'eai  une  petite 
permmne  dee  plu$  piquantee;  and  with  even 


more  than  the  asual  attraction  of  her  covntry- 
women." 

«« Is  she  French,  then  !" 

'*Yes;  she  was  well-bom,  but  poor;  and 
her  great  powers  of  fascination  led  Lord  Mar- 
tindale, who  was  living  abroad,  to  marry  her 
in  spite  of  bis  embarrassed  fortune.  They 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Oswalds, 
and  thence  the  intimacy." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Oswald  Lodge, 
and  were  ushered  through  a  hall  redolent  with 
sweets  to  the  morning-room,  where  we  found 
,  Mrs.  Oswald,  splendidly  attired,  stringing  coral 
beads,  and  the  gentlemen  reading  the  papers. 
If  there  ever  was  a  complete  contrast  in  nature, 
it  was  my  appearance  and  that  of  Mrs.  Oswald. 
Figure  to  yourself  the  greeting  between  a 
woman  of  my  great  height,  excessive  mea^pre- 
ness,  and  long  neck,  and  one  not  exceedmg 
five  feet,  with  legs  making  up  in  thickness  for 
what  they  wanted  in  length,  with  a  short  neck 
buried  in  fat,  and  the  rest  of  her  form  of  suita- 
ble dimensions,  while  the  dropsical  appearance 
of  her  person  did  not  however  impede  a  short 
and  quick  waddling  walk.  Figure  to  yourself 
also  a  fair,  fat,  fiat  face,  full  of  good-humour, 
and  betokeninpf  a  heart  a  stranger  to  care ;  and 
then  call  to  mind  my  different  style  of  features, 
complexion,  and  expression,  particularly  at 
that  melancholy  period  of  my  life. 

*'  What  a  fine  caricature  we  should  make !" 
thought  I ;  and  it  required  all  my  dislike  to 
employ  the  talent  for  caricature  which  I  pos- 
sessed, to  prevent  my  drawing  her  and  myself 
when  I  went  home.  But  I  was  ashamed  of 
the  satirical  manner  in  which  I  regarded  her, 
when  she  welcomed  me  with  such  genuine 
kindness :  and  ill  befall  the  being  whom  wel- 
come and  courtesy  cannot  disarm  of  even  ha- 
bitual sarcasm !  Mr.  Oswald  was  as  courteous 
and  kind  as  his  wife,  and  Lord  Martindale 
looked  even  more  soft  meanings  than  he  uttered 
— adding,  "When  I  saw  you  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  I  did  not  expect  to  se^  Nlr.  Pen- 
darves  return  to  us  to  il inner.  Nay,  if  he  had 
I  never  could  hvte  for  given  him." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  Oswald,  •*  /did  not  expect 
him  for  another  reason,  though  I  admit  the  full 
force  of  yours.  He  knew  Lady  Martindale 
was  too  unwell  to  dine  below,  for  I  told  him 
so  myself;  and  my  *  fair,  fat,  and  forty'  here 
was  not  likely  to  draw  him  from  *  metal  more 
attractive—* "  bowing  to  me. 

"  So  then,'*  said  I  to  myself,  "  his  staying 
with  me,  for  which  I  expressed  my  thanks^ 
was  no  compliment  af\er  all ;  and,  disingenuous 
as  usual,  he  did  not  tell  ine  Lady  Martindale 
would  not  be  visible !"  I  am  ashamed  to  own 
how  this  little  incident  disconcerted  me.  I 
had  been  flattered  by  Seymour's  stayins  at 
home,  but  fwvt  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Oh  ! 
the  weakness  of  a  woman  that  loves ! 

Seymour,  who  knew  that  I  should  be  morti- 
fied, and  he  towered  in  my  eyes  by  this  disco- 
very, WM  more  embarrassed  and  awkward 
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than  I  ever  knew  him,  in  paying  his  respects 
and  makinff  bis  inaairies  concerning  the  health 
of  Lady  Martindale,  and  had  just  expressed 
his  delight  at  hearing  she  was  recovered,  when 
the  lady  herself  appeared ;  she  paid  her  com- 
pliments to  me  in  a  very  easj  and  graceful 
manner,  and  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
to  see  the  lady  of  whom  her  lord  haa  raved 
ever  since  he  saw  her;  and  1  suspect  her 
broken  English  gave  what  she  said  much  of 
its  charm.  At  least  I  wished  to  think  so  then. 
I  found  Seymour  had  painted  her  as  she  was, 
as  to  externals ;  whether  he  had  been  as  accu- 
rate a  delineator  of  her  mind  and  general 
manners,  I  was  yet  to  learn. 

That  she  could  dance,  I  had  soon  the  means 
of  discovering;  for  she  had  a  little  French 
dog  with  her,  which  had  been  taught  to  dance 
to  a  tune;  and  while  Mrs.  Oswald  played  a 
slow  waltz,  and  then  a  jig.  Lady  Martindale, 
on  pretence  of  showing  off  the  little  dog, 
showed  herself  off  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  — Whether  she  elided  smoothly 
along  in  the  graceful  abandonment  of  the 
waltz  measure,  or  whether  she  sprung  lightly 
on  the  **  gay  fantastic  toe,*'  her  fine  arms  floated 
gracefully  on  the  air,  and  her  beautiful  feet 
moved  with  equal  and  as  becoming  skill. 
When  she  had  ended,  she  was  repaid  with 
universal  bravos  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  with  which 
she  curtsied ;  and  snatching  the  dog  under 
her  arm,  she  went  round  the  circle,  extending 
her  beautiful  hand  to  each  of  us,  saying  **  De 
grdce !  donnez  dea  gateaux  d  ma  Fanchon  ;"• 
and  the  plate  of  macaroons  that  stood  near  us 
was  immediately  emptied  before  the  little 
animal,  who  growled  and  ate  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  mistress,  who  knelt  in  attitude 
fait  dpeindre  beside  him. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  I  felt  when  I 
saw  Seymour's  eyes  riveted  on  this  ^oman 
of  display.  He  watched  her  every  movement, 
and  seemed  indeed  to  feel  she  possessed  la 
grdce  plus  belle  encore  que  la  6«au/«.f — But  who 
and  what  was  she!  A  Frenchwoman,  well- 
born, though  poor. 

Was  it  the  quick-sightedness  of  jealousy,  I 
wonder,  or  was  it  that  women  read  women 
better  than  men  do,  where  their  love  or  their 
vanity  is  concerned,  which  made  me  suspect 
that  she  had  been  not  only  a/emm^  de  taJeni, 
but  ?Lfemme  k  talem,  and  that  Lord  Martindale 
had  married  a  woman  wh7>  had  been  in  public 
life  1  However,  what  did  that  matter  to  me ! 
Whatever  she  was,  she  possessed  fascinations 
which  I  had  not ;  she  had  a  power  of  amusing 
and  interesting  which  I  had  never  possessed ; 
and  I  feared  that  to  him  who  could  admire  her^ 
I  must  soon  cease  to  be  an  object  of  /bee, 
though  I  might  continue  to  be  one  of  eattem. 
But  did  I  wish  to  please  as  she  had  been 


*  Pray,  give  cakes  to  my  Fanchon. 

t  Grace  more  beautiful  still  than  beauty. 


pleasing  1  Did  I  wish  to  be  able  to  exhibit 
my  person  in  attitudes  so  alluring  1  Would  it 
have  been  consistent  with  the  modest  dignity 
of  an  English  gentlewoman?  Nay,  would 
my  husband  have  liked  to  see  me  so  exhibit 
in  company?  Notwithstanding,  to  charm, 
amuse,  and  fix  his  roving  eye,  and  enliven  our 
domestic  scenes,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that  /  could  do  all  she  did.  But  1  could  not 
do  it,  and  I  feared  her.  We  were  eagerly 
asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  we  refused ;  how- 
ever, another  day  was  fixed  for  our  waiting  on 
them,  so  the  evil  was  only  delayed. 

And  what  were  we  doing  t  and  whcrffore? 
We  were  entering  into  dinner  visits,  and  with 
a  reduced  income,  with  persons  who  lived  in 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing  but  that  ten  years  before  they  had  been 
forced  to  run  away  from  their  creditors,  and 
that  the  chances  were  they  would  be  forced  to 
do  so  again.  The  where/ore  was  still  Umm 
satisfactory  to  me.  We  did  it  that  my  hus- 
band might  amuse  away  his  hours ;  and,  as  I 
had  reason  to  fear,  forget  in  this  stimulating 
sort  of  company  and  diversions  the  anxieties 
and  the  unhappy  feelings  which  were  in  future 
likely  to  cling  to  him  at  home.  For  I  was  sure 
he  was  involved  in  debts  which  he  could  not 
pay,  and  those  who  are  so  involved  are  always 
forced  to  substitute  constant  amusement  for 
happiness.  If  they  do  not,  they  fly  to  intoxi- 
cation; but  agreeable  company  and  gay  pnr^ 
suits  are  the  better  intoxication,  I  own,  of  the 
two.  • 

And  was  it  come  to  this  ?  Was  my  hus- 
band for  ever  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic comfort;  and  was  I  reduced  to  the  cruel 
alternative  of  seeing  him  abstracted  and  un- 
happy, or  of  parting  with  him  to  the  abode  of 
the  Syren?  while  I  was  sometimes  forced  to 
accompany  him  thither,  and  witness  his  evi- 
dent devotion  to  her,  his  forgetful ness  of  nuf 
Alas !  such  seemed  to  be  my  situation  at  that 
moment:  but  I  was  resolved  to  talk  with  him 
seriously  on  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
make  any  retrenchments,  and  offer  any  sacri- 
fices, to  remove  firom  his  mind  the  burthen 
which  oppressed  it.  But,  for  some  time,  like 
most  persons  so  distressed,  he  was  decidedly 
averse  to  talk  o<i  the  subject,  and  liked  better 
to  drive  care  away  by  pleasant  society,  than  to 
meet  the  evi]  though  it  was  in  order  to  remove 
it.  In  the  mean  while  I  went  to  Oswald 
Lodge  occasionally,  and  occasionally  invited 
its  owners  and  their  guests  to  our  home,  till 
the  party  there  grew  too  large  for  our  rooms  to 
receive  them  :  and  then  I  had  an  excuse  for 
not  accompanying  my  husband  ofUn,  in  not 
having  carriage-horses,  as  I  had  prevailed  on 
Pendarves  to  drop  that  unnecessary  expense. 
This  produced  urgent  invitauons  to  sleep  there ; 
but  that  I  never  would  do ;  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  with  these  people,  on  so  intimate  a 
footing,  especially  as  1  had  not  my  mother's 
countenance  or  presence  to  sanction  it;  she 
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hiTing resolutely  declined  visiUngr  them  at  all, 
as  she  disliked  the  manners  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  life,  of  the  whole  party. 
But  she  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  never 
to  seem  to  undervalue^  though,  I  did  not  eom- 
nund,  Lady  Martindale,  as  she  well  knew  my 
disapprobation  would  be  imputed  to  envy  and 
jealousy  even  by  Pendarves,  and  she  advised 
me  to  endure  patiently  what  I  could  not  pre- 
vent Not  that  she  for  a  moment  suspect^ 
that  my  husband  was  seriously  alienated  from 
me,  and  was  acting  a  dishonourable  part  to- 
wards Lord  MartiiMale ;  but  she  could  not  be 
blind  to  Seymour^s  long  absences  at  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  his  now  passing  nights  there,  as 
well  as  days.  But  his  pleasures  were,  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  pat  a  stop  to ;  for  he  re- 
ceived at  length  so  many  dunning  letters,  that 
he  was  forced  to  unburthen  his  mind  to  roe, 
and  ask  my  aid,  if  possible,  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses. He  positively,  however,  forbade  me 
to  apply  to  my  mother,  and  I  w.as  eaually  un- 
willing to  let  her  know  the  errors  ot  my  still 
belov^  husband. 

Yet  what  could  I  do  for  him  ?  I  could  dis- 
miss one,  if  not  two  servants,  and  he  could  sell 
another  horse ;  but  then  money  was  wanted  to 
pray  debts.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive, but  for  me  to  prevail  on  my  trustees  to 
give  up  some  of  my  marriage-settlement ;  and 
as  I  knew  that  my  mother's  fortune  must  come 
to  me  and  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  I  was 
very  willing  to  relieve  my  husband  (torn  his 
embarrassments,  by  jaising  for  him  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  Nor  md  I  find  my  trustees  very 
unwilling  to  grant  my  request,  and  once  more 
I  believed  my  husband  free  from  debt.  I  also 
hoped  that  my  mother  knew  nothing  of  either 
the  distress,  or  the  means  of  relief.  But,  alas ! 
one  of  the  trustees  concluded  our  uncle  knew 
of  these  transactions,  and  was  probably  desirous 
to  know  why  he  had,  though  a  very  rich  man, 
allowed  me  to  diminish  my  marriage  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  pay  debts  which  he  could 
have  paid  without  the  smallest  inconvenience, 
as  he  had  only  two  daughters,  who  were  both 
well  married. 

Accordingly,  he  mentioned  the  subject  to 

my  astonished  and  indignant  uncle,  who,  with 

his  usual  indiscretion,  revealed  it  to  his  wife. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable:  she  imme- 

I  diately  wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  to  my  mo- 

I  ther,  detailing  the  whole  affair,  adverting  to 

the  other  transaction  concerning  Saunders^s 

;  debts,  pointing  out  the  great  probability  there 

was  that  what  every  one  said  was  true— 

I  namely,  that  my  husband   had  prevailed  on 

Saunders  to  marry  Charlotte    Jermyn,  and 

therefore  was  bound  in  justice  to  assist  him, 

and  concluding  with  a  broad  hint  concerning 

his  evident  attachment  to  a  Lady  Martindale. 

What  a  letter  for  a  fond  mother  to  receive ! 
But  to  the  money  transactions  alone  did  she 
vouchsafe  any  credit;  and  relative  to  these 
she  demanded  from  roe  the  most  open  confes- 


sion^  saying,  *^  The  rest  of  the  letter  I  treat 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves.*'  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  telling  her  every  thing  which  related 
to  the  last  transaction;  but  my  voice  faltered 
and  roy  eye  was  downcast,  when  I  described 
the  other,  because  I  had  never  been  entirely 
able  to  conquer  soroe  painful  suspicions  of  my 
own,  and  her  quick  eyes  and  penetrating  mind 
soon  discovered,  though  she  was  too  delicate 
to  notice  it,  that  in  my  own  heart  I  was  not  sure 
that  all  roy  aunt  suspected  was  unjust  But 
if  I  shrunk  from  the  searching  glance  of  her 
eyes,  how  was  I  affected  when  she  fixed 
them  on  me  with  looks  of  approving  tender- 
ness, arid  told  me,  with  evidently  suppressed 
feeling,  that  I  had  done  well  and  greatly  in 
concealing  my  husband's  extravagant  follies 
even  from  her ! 

That  day's  post  brought  a  letter  of  a  more 
pleasant  nature  from  my  uncle  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  though  he  utterly  disapproved 
my  giving  to  an  erring  husband  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  provision  for  my  innocent  children, 
he  could  not  bear  that  I  should  suffer  by  my 
erroneous  but  generous  conception  of  a  wife  s 
duty,  and  had  therefore  replaced  the  sum  which 
I  had  so  rashly  advanced,  desiring  me  on  any 
future  emergency  to  apply  to  him. 

Kind  and  excellent  old  man !  How  pleasant 
were  the  tears  which  I  shed  over  this  letter ! 
but  still,  how  much  more  welcome  to  my  soul 
were  those  which  it  wrung  from  the  full  heart 
of  Pendarves ! 

But  amidst  the  various  feelings  which  made 
my  cheek  pale,  my  brow  thoughtful  and  sad, 
my  form  meagre,  and  which  deprived  me  of 
every  thing  but  the  mere  outline  of  former 
beauty,  was  the  consciousness  that  my  mo- 
ther's heart  was  estranged  from  my  husband. 
He  had  even  exceeded  all  her  fears  and  expecta- 
tions ;  and  her  manner  to  him  was  full  of  that 
cold  civility,  which,  when  it  replaces  ardent 
affection,  is  of  all  things  the  most  terrible  to 
endure  from  one  whom  you  love  and  venerate. 
He  felt  it  to  his  heart's  core,  and  alas !  he  re- 
sented it  by  flying  ofUner  from  his  home  and 
the  wife  whom  he  thus  rendered  wretched. 

At  this  period,  my  mother  was  surprised 
by  a  most  unexpected  guest,  and,  situated  as  I 
was,  an  unwelcome  visiter  to  both — for  it  was 
Ferdinand  De  Walden. 

Business  had  brought  him  to  England ;  and 
as  time  had,  he  believed,  mellowed  his  attach- 
ment to  me  into  friendship,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  visit  my  mother,  and  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  But  though  she  prepared 
him  to  see  me  much  altered — as  I  had  not,  she 
said,  recovered  the  loss  of  my  child — he  was 
so  overcome  when  he  saw  me,  that  he  was  | 
forced  to  leave  the  room ;  and  the  sight  of  that 
faded  face  and  form — nay,  I  may  say,  the  utter 
loss  of  roy  beauty— endeared  me  yet  more  to 
the  heart  of  De  Walden. 

Had  I  been  an  artful-^had  I  been  a  coquet- 
tish woman,  this  was  the  time  to  show  it,  for 
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I  might  baTe  easily  roused  the  jealoasj  of  m^ 
husband,  and  perhaps  have  terrified  him  bacK 
to  his  allegiance.  But  I  should  have  felt  de- 
based if  I  had  excited  one  feeling  of  Jealousy 
in  a  husband*8  heart;  and  my  manner  was  so 
cold  to  De  Walden,  that  he  complained  of  it 
to  my  mother. 

.  Mr.  Oswald  called  on  De  Walden,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  for  he  had  known 
him  abroad,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  our  meet- 
ing him  at  Oswald  Lodge :  nay,  my  mother, 
to  mark  her  great  respect  for  her  guest,  would 
have  joined  the  party,  had  she  not  sprained 
her  ancle  se?erely  the  day  before. 

It  was  now  some  weeks  since  I  had  dined 
there;  therefore  I  had  not  seen  the  great  in- 
crease of  intimacy  which  was  visible  between 
Seymour  and  Lady  Martindate,  and  which  I 
dreaded  should  be  observed  by  Lord  Martin- 
dale  himself:  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
and  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expression  of 
countenance,  lavishing  on  me  at  the  same  time 
such  disgusting  flatteries,  that  the  dark  eye  of 
De  Walden  flashed  fire  as  he  regarded  him, 
and  he  beheld  my  absorbed  and  inattentive 
husband  with  a  look  in  which  scorn  contended 
with  agon^.  But  if  Seymour  was  completely 
absorbed  m  looking  at  and  listening  to  the 
Syren  who  bewitched  him,  tAewas  not  equally 
absorbed  in  him  .*  but  I  saw  that  when  he  was 
not  looking  at  her,  she  was  earnestly  examin- 
ing De  Walden,  and  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  her 
with  a  very  marked  and  scornful  meaning. 

Lady  Martindale  was  solicited,  at  the  din- 
ner-table, to  promise  some  new  guests  who 
were  there  to  exhibit  to  them  the  scene  with 
the  dog ;  but,  on  pretence  of  having  hurt  her 
foot,  she  refused.  This  led  to  a  conversation 
on  dancing,  of  which  art,  to  my  great  surprise, 
De  Walden  declared  himself  a  great  admirer 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  *•  When  I  was 
very  young,"  said  he,  in  French, "  I  saw  such 
dancing  as  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  creature  on  the  Paris  stage,  who 
was  then  called  Annette  Beauvais,  and  she 
quite  bewitched  my  young  heart,  both  on  and 
oflf  the  stage ;  for  I  once  saw  her  in  a  private 
party — ^but  then  I  was  quite  a  boy.  She  was 
at  that  time  the  mistress  of  a/ermi«r  general.' 
since  then,  she  has  figured,  as  I  have  heard, 
in  many  diflferent  capacities,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  her  as  a  peeress,  or  a 
princess,  so  great  and  versatile  were  her  pow- 
ers." 

This  discussion,  so  little  dpropoB — for  what 
did  any  one  present  care  for  Annette  Beau- 
vais  1— convinced  me  De  Walden  had  a  mean- 
ing beyond  what  appeared;  and  casting  my 
eyes  on  Lord  Martindale  and  his  lady,  1  saw 
they  were  both  covered  with  confusion ;  but 
the  former  recofering  himself  first,  said,  ** An- 
nette Beauvais !  My  dear  Eugene,  is  not  that 
the  name  of  the  girl  who  was  reckoned  so  like 
yont" 

^Mttk  am    mm  douie-^l  was  mach  sorry 


»>for  I  was  take  for  her  very  ofU-<<  cqiendani 
elk  e$t  pltie  grande  que  moi.  * 

**She  may  look  taller  on  the  stage,  my 
lady,"  said  De  Walden,  again  speaking  in 
French,  that  she  might  not  lose  a  word ;  *^  but 
1  would  waffer  any  money,  that  off  the  stage, 
no  one  would  know  Annette  from  you,  or  you 
firom  her." 

*^ji  la  horme  heure^^^  said  she  in  a  tone  of 

Eique,  and  avoiding  the  searching  fflance  of 
is  eye ;  then  on  her  making  a  signu  to  Mrs. 
Oswald,  she  rose,  and  we  len  the  dining-room. 

With  the  impression  which  I  had  just  re- 
ceived on  my  mmd,  of  Lady  Martindale*s  for- 
mer profession— or,  rather,  eharaeter — I  could 
not  help  replying  to  the  attentions  which  she 
now  lavished  on  me  with  distant  politeness ; 
and  I  saw  clearly  that  she  observed  my  change 
of  manner,  and,  resenting  it  in  her  heart,  re- 
solved to  take  ample  vengeance ;  for,  as  I 
stood  with  my  arms  folded  in  a  long  mantle 
which  I  wore,^lost  in  reverie,  it  happened  that 
I  did  not  answer  Lady  Martindale  when  she 
first  spoke,  and  when  I  did,  it  was  in  a  cold 
and  absent  manner,  and  as  if  I  addressed  an 
infisrior ;  on  which  the  artful  woman,  who  sat 
in  a  recess  by  the  side  of  my  husband,  threw 
herself  back,  exclaiming,  **  Maia  voyez  done 
eomme  elle  me  traiU!  Jkf  comment  ai-je 
merite  eeite  durete,  de  $a  fart  r*f  She  accom- 
panied these  words  with  a  few  touching  tears. 

On  seeing  and  hearing  this,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  since  we  married,  Seymour  felt 
irritated  against  me ;  an<Lcoming  up  to  me, he 
said,  in  a  voice  nearly  Atinct  with  passion, 
"  Mrs.  Pendarves,  I  insist  oil  your  opoiogising 
to  that  lady  for  the  rudeness  of  whicn  you  have 
been  guilty."  For  one  moment  my  spirit  re- 
volted at  the  word  *'  insist,"  and  my  reelings 
were  overset  by  the  ••  Mrs.  Pendarves ;"  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment. 

I  felt  that  1  had  been  rude;  and  I  also  felt 
that  I  should  not  have  acted  as  I  did,  spite  of 
my  suspicions,  if  I  had  not  been  jealous  of 
Seymour's  adoration  for  her. 

Accordingly,  drawing  so  near  to  her  that  no 
one  could  hear  what  passed,  I  told  her  at  the 
command  of  my  husband,  I  assured  her  I  did 
not  mean  to  wound  or  offend  her,  and  that  I 
was  Sony  I  had  done  so. 

*^Ah!  'tis  your  husband  spoke  den,  not 
your  own  heart— flat's  wat  I  want." 

"  The  feelings  of  my  heart,"  said  I,  "  are 
not  at  the  command  even  of  my  husband  ;  but 
my  words  are,  and  I  have  obeyed  him — ^but  I 
am  really  sorry  when  I  have  given  pain  to 
any  one."  Then,  with  a  low  curtsy,  I  left 
them,  and  retired  to  a  further  part  of  the 
room. 

During  this  time  I  saw  that  Sevmour  looked 
still  angry,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  my 


*  Yet  she  is  taller  than  I. 
t  Only  see  bow  she  treats  me !    How  have  I 
deserved  such  bard  treatment  from  herl 
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apology,  or  the  manner  in  which  I  deU?ered 
it ;  and  I  repented  1  had  not  been  more  gm- 
cioas.  But  now  I  was  reqaested  to  eing  a 
Venetian  air  to  the  Spanish  guitar,  to  which  I 
had  written  English  words;  and  I  complied, 
glad  to  do  something  to  escape  flrom  my  own 
painful  reflections,  and  also  from  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  De  Walden  examined  my 
countenance,  and  watched  what  had  just  passed. 
But  in  order  no  doubt  to  mortify  my  yanity  by 
calling  ofl*  the  attention  from  me  to  herself  the 
moment  I  began.  Lady  Martindale  set  her 
little  dog  down  who  was  lying  in  her  lap,  and 
began  to  make  him  dance  to  the  tune;  but  as 
she  did  not  get  op  herself  and  dance  as  usual 
with  him,  the  poor  beast  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  but  set  up  a  most  violent  bark- 
ing. I  had  had  resolution  to  go  on  both  sing^ 
ing  and  playing  during  the  grimaces  of  the 
dog  and  its  mistress,  even  though  my  own 
husband,  instead  of  resenting  the  affront  to  me, 
had  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  but  when  the  dog 
spoke  Twas  silent;  on  which  De  Walden 
seized  the  little  animal  in  his  armiT  in  spite  of 
Lady  Martindale's  resistance,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  room.  Then  stoopinor  down  he  whispered 
something  in  her  ear  which  silenced  her  at 
once.  During  this  scene  I  trembled  in  every 
limb ;  for  I  feared  that  Seymour  might  be  mad 
enough  to  resent  De  Walden's  conduct.  I  was 
therefore  relieved  when  Lord  Martindale  came 
op  to  him,  as  if  he  meant  to  resent  the  violence 
offered  to  his  lady's  dog;  but  on  his  approach- 
ing De  Walden,  he  said,  with  great  ^ood-hu- 
mour — **  That  was  dght.  Count  De  Walden ; 
and  if  you  had  not  done  it,  /should.  Only 
think  that  a  beast  like  that  should  presume  to 
interrupt  a  seraph  !'* 

'« Ah !  if  but  he  it  was  alone  that  presumed 
in  this  room,  it  would  be  well ;  but  we  often 
make  example  of  one  who  is  ffuilty  the  least." 

Lord  Martindale  did  not  choose  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  these  words,  but  turning  to  me, 
requested  me  to  tesume  my  guitar  and  my 
song.  But  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my  emo- 
tion, nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  consist 
ent  with  my  self-respect  to  comply. 

Certainly  De  Walden  thought  not;  f&r  he 
•aid  in  a  low  voice,  **  Ma  thht  amie^  de  grdee 
tie  ehanUx  poM  /"*  and  I  was  firm  in  my  refu- 
sal. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  on  with  my  song,  as  the  words  weie  only 
too  exprRssive  of  my  own  feelings,  for  they 
were  as  follows  :^ 

son  o. 

How  bright  this  summer's  sun  nppear'd ! 

How  blue  to  me  this  summer's  sky ! 
While  all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard 

Could  charm  my  ear,  could  bless  my  eye ! 

The  loneljr  bower « the  splendid  crowd, 
Alike  a  joy  for  me  possess'd; 


*  My  dear  friend,  pray  do  not  smg. 


My  heart  a  charm  on  all  bestow'd, 
For  that  confiding  heart  was  bU$i*d, 

But  thou  art  chansed !— and  now  no  more 
The  sun  is  bright,  or  blue  the  sky ; 

Now  in  the  throng,  or  in  the  bower, 
I  only  mark  thy  atier*d  eys. 

And  though  'midst  crowds  I  still  appear, 
And  seem  to  list  the  minslrers  strain, 

I  heed  it  not — I  only  hear 
My  own  deep  eigh  that  mourns  in  vain. 

My  carriage  was  announced  soon  afierwardst 
and  1  saw  by  the  manner  of  both,  that  Lady 
Martindale  was  trying  to  persuade  my  husband 
to  stay  all  night,  but  as  De  Walden  came  with 
us,  propriety,  if  not  inclination,  forbade  him 
to  comply,  and  he  sullenly  enough  followed 
De  Walden  and  me  to  the  carriage.  When 
there,  that  considerate  friend  refused  to  enter 
it,-^eclaring  as  it  was  mooiUight,  he  preferred 
walking  home. 

What  a  relief  was  this  to  mj  mind !  for  I 
dreaded  some  unpleasant  altercaUon,  especially 
if  De  Walden  expressed  the  belief  which  he 
evidently  entertained,  that  Lady  Martindale 
^nd  Annette  Beauvais  were  the  same  person. 

When  he  entered  the  carriage,  my  husband 
threw  himself  into  one  comer  of  it,  and  re- 
mained silent.  I  expected  this ;  still  I  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it;  for  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  past  with  the  present.  Is  there — 
no,  there  is  not— so  agonizing  a  feeling  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  suffering,  as  the  first  con- 
viction that  the  heart  of  the  being  whom  we 
most  tenderiy  love,  is  estranged  firon  us  t  In 
vain  could  I  pretend  to  doubt  this  overwhelm- 
ing fact  Seymour  had  resented  for  another 
woman,  and  to  me/  He  had  even  Joined  in, 
and  enjoyed^  the  mean  revenge  that  woman 
took,  though  that  revenge  was  a  public  affront 
to  me/  And  now  in  sullen  silence,  and  in 
still  rankling  resentment,  he  was  sitting  as  far 
from  me  as  he  could  possibly  sit,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  years  seemed  in  one  hour  de- 
stroyed! 

All  this  I  felt,  and  thought  during  the  first 
mile  of  our  drive  home ;  but  so  closely  does 
hope  ever  tread  on  the  heels  of  despair,  that 
one  word  from  Pendarves  banished  the  worst 

f>art  of  my  misery ;  for  in  an  angry  tone  he  at 
ength  observed,  **So,  madam,  jrour  champion 
Would  not  go  with  ns ;  I  think  it  is  a  pity  yon 
did  not  walk  with  him — I  think  yon  ought  to 
have  done  no  less,  afWr  his  public  gallantry  in 
your  service." 

««Ha!"  thought  I  immediately,  ««this  is 
pique,  this  is  Iraloosy,  and  perhaps  he  loves 
me  still !"  What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  I  now 
experienced !  and  never  in  his  fondest  moments 
did  I  value  an  expression  of  tenderness  f^om 
him  more  than  I  did  this  weak  and  churiish 
observation ;  for  he  was  not  silent  and  sullen 
on  account  of  Lady  Martindale*s  ikncied  inju- 
ries, but  from  resentment  of  De  Walden*s  in- 
terferenee.    In  one  moment  therefore  the  face 
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of  nature  itself  seemed  chanj^ed  to  me ;  and  I 
easerlj  replied,  **  I  was  certainly  much  obliged 
to  De  >fVaiden — ^I  needed  a  champion,  and  who 
so  proper  to  be  it  ^  himself,  the  only  old  friend 
I  had  in  the  room,  yourself  excepted,  and  the 
only  person  in  it  probably  who  now  (here  my 
voice  faltered)  has  a  real  regard  and  affection 
forme!" 

** Helen!"  cried  Pendarres,  starting  up, 
**  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say  !  You  ao 
not,  cannot  believe  that  De  Walden  loves  you 
better  than  /  do." 

'*  If  I  had  not  believed  it,  I  should  not  have 
said  it." 

**  But  how  could  you  believe  it?  Has  he 
dared  to  talk  to  you  of  love  V* 

M  Do  you  think  he  could  forget  himself  so 
far  as  to  do  such  a  thing  1  or  if  he  did,  do  you 
think  I  could  forget  myself  so  far  as  to  listen 
to  him  1  Surely,  sir,  you  forget  of  whom  and 
to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

*^  Forgive  me— 1  spoke  from  pique.  And 
so,  Helen,  you  think  1  do  not  love  you  1" 

**  Not  as  you  did,  certainly :  but  I.  excuse 
TOQ.  I  know  grief  has  changed  me ;  and  it 
had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died,  if  it  had 
80  pleased  God,  when  my  poor  child  died." 

**  Helen,  dearest!  do  not  talk  thus,  I  cannot 
bear  it!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  me  to  bis 
heart;  and  though  I  then  wept  even  more 
abundantly  than  hefore,  I  wept  on  his  bosom, 
and  all  my  sorrows  were  for  a  while  forgotten. 

The  next  morning,  Pendarves  told  me  he 
should  certainly  breakfast  with  me;  but  he 
must  leave  me  soon,  to  partake  of  a  late  break- 
fast at  Oswald  Lodge,  as  he  had  promised  to 
go  with  the  party  to  call  on  a  nmily,  with 
whom  they  were  to  arrange  some  private  the- 
atricals. 

**  And  are  you  to  engage  in  them  1" 

**  Oh !  to  be  sure :  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  of  my  acting." 

'•And  will  Lady  Martindale  act!" 

<*  Yes,  but  not  with  us.  We  shall  act  in 
English:  she  will  favour  us  with  a  mono- 
drame,  a  ballet  of  action,  and  perhaps  read  a 
French  play,  which  she  reads  to  peifection." 

•*  Not  better  than  she  dances,  I  dare  say ;' 
for  dancing,  I  suspect,  was  once  one  of  her 
professions." 

•*  What  nonsense  is  this,  Helen!  and  who 
has  dared  to  jyrive  such  an  erroneous  and  false 
impression  of  this  admirable  woman!" 

**  Surely  yon  must  have  perceived  that  De 
Walden  meant  to  insinuate  that  she  and  An- 
nette Beauvais  are  the  same  person  !** 

*'  Then  he  is  a  vile  calumniator." 

<'  Not  so— he  is  only  a  mUtaken  man." 

<*  But  it  seems  you  think  he  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  he  is  an  oracleJ* 

**  My  love,"  replied  I,  "  we  had  better  not 
talk  of  De  Walden." 

"  You  are  right,  Helen— <]uite  right,  for  I 
am  conscious  of  great  irritetion  when  I  think 
of  him;  for  I  feel  —  I  cannot  but  feel,  how 


much  more  worthy  of  you  he  is  than  I  am ; 
and  yet,  foolish  grirl !  you  gave  him  up  for  me. 

0  Helen !  when  I  saw  him,  impatient  of  af- 
front to  you,  step  forward  with  that  flashing 
eye,  that  commanding  air,  to  seize  the  offend- 
ing brute,  though  I  could  have  stebbed  him, 

1  could  also  have  embraced  him ;  and  I  said 
within  myself,  "  And  to  this  man  Helen  pre- 
ferred mfi!  How  she  must  repent  her  folly 
fioti;/" 

^  She  never  has  repented— «he  never  can  re- 
pent it,"  said  I,  throwing  myself  upon  his 
neck.  **  You  know  I  took  you  with  all  your 
faulte  open  to  my  view." 

**  Yes ;  but  you  fancied  love  and  you  would 
reform  them." 

«t  I  did  —  and  I  think  that  we  may  do  so 
still ;  but  you  must  not  let  me  fency  you  do 
not  love  me,  Seymour :  if  you  do,  I  shall  pine 
and  mope,  and  become  the  object  of  your  aver- 
sion." 

**  Impossible !  do  you  think  I  can  ever  dis- 
like you!" 

**Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  !"  said  I,  returning  to  his  embrace. 

**  I  win  hear  no  more  of  such  horrible  sur- 
mises :  I  have  now  outeteid  my  time." 

Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Soon  afVer,  my  mother  appeared,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  unaccompanied  by  De  Walden. 

'•  Where  is  our  fnend !"  was  my  first  salu- 
tetion. 

*'  On  the  road  to  London." 

"London!  And  why!" 

"He  had  his  reasons  for  going;  and,  as 
usual,  they  do  honour  both  to  his  head  and 
heart." 

"  May  I  not  know  them  !" 

"  I  would  not  tell  them  to  all  women  under 
your  circumstances ;  but  I  can  trust  you.  He 
finds  that  he  has  notconauered  his  attachment; 
and  that  he  cannot  behold  the  affecting  change 
in  your  appearance,  and  reflect  on  the  cause, 
without  feeling  what  his  principles  disapprove. 
Besides,  he  is  afraid  of  getting  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Pendarves,  as,  1  suppose,  you 
guess  who  this  Lady  Martindale  is." 

"I  do.  Well,  I  am  glad  De  Walden  is 
gone,  for  I  know  Pendarves  will  rejoice." 

I  then  related  to  her  mj  conversation  with 
my  husband,  and  did  it  with  so  much  cheer- 
fiilness,  and  such  an  evident  revival  of  hope, 
that  I  imparted  some  of  the  feelings  which  I 
experienced ;  and  my  mother's  heart  was  visi- 
bly softened  towards  Seymour,  while  she  ut- 
tered, "Poor  fellow!  he  does  indeed  justly 
judge  himself:  you  did  prefer  the  brilliant  to 
the  diamond !    But  where  is  he !" 

'*  Gone  out  with  the  party  at  the  Lodge,  on 
particular  business,  and  will  not  return  till 
night." 

On  hearing  this,  my  mother's  countenance 
fell;  and  kissing  my  cheek,  she  shook  her 
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head  mournfully,  and  changed  the  converaa- 
tion. 

Pendarven  came  home  that  eveningr  in  great 
spirits.  Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  the- 
atricals, and  the  play  fixed* upon.  It  was  to 
be  the  Belle's  Stratagem,  and  he  was  to  play 
Doricourt — a  part  he  had  often  played  before. 
The  part  of  Letitia  Hardy  was  given  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  famous  as  an  actress  on 
private  theatres ;  and  every  part  was  filled  but 
that  of  Lady  Frances  Touchwood. 

**  0  Helen !"  cried  he,  **  how  happy  should  I 
be,  if  you  would  give  over  all  your  dismals, 
lay  aside  your  scruples,  and  make  me  your 
slave  for  life,  by  undertaking  this  mild  and 
modest  part.*' 

**  You  bribe  high !"  I  replied,  turning  pale 
at  the  apprehension  of  any  thin?  so  contrary 
to  my  habits,  and  my  sense  of  right:  **but 
you  know  my  aversion  to  things  of  the  sort." 

*^  I  do:  but  I  also  know  your  high  sense  of 
a  wife's  duty ;  and  that  you  cannot  but  own  a 
wife  ought  to  obey  her  husband's  will,  when 
not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God." 

**  You  seem  to  have  AigA,  though  juit  ideas 
of  a  wife's  duty,"  said  I,  smiling :  '*  now,  per- 
haps, you  will  favour  me  witk  your  opinion  of 
a  audfafuTs  duty." 

**  Willingly.  It  is  to  wean  a  beloved  wife, 
if  possible,  from  ffloomy  thougnts;  to  keep 
amusing  company  himself,  and  make  her  join 
it;  in  short,  when  he  has  engaged  in  private 
theatricals,  it  is  his  duty  to  get  his  wife  to  en- 
gage in  them  also;  and  iryon  think  such 


things  dangerous  to  good  morals,  you  are  the 

i,  m 
watch  over  min«." 


more  bound  to  engage  in  them,  m  order  to 


I  suspected  he  was  right,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral duty  should,  in  this  instance,  five  wajr  to 
the  particular  one ;  but  I  shrunk  with  aversion 
from  the  long  and  intimate  association  with 
these  disagreeable,  if  not  disreputable  people, 
to  which  it  would  oblige  me ;  and  aner  ex- 
pressing this  dislike,  I  begged  time  to  consid- 
er of  his  request. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  consult  my  mother, 
who  at  first  would  not  bear  the  plan  fiamed, 
and  declared  that  her  child  ^houla  not  so  far 
degrade  herself  as  to  allow  her  person  to  be 
profaned  by  such  familiarities  as  acting  must 
induce  and  she  must  suffer.  But  when  I  told 
her  Mr.  Oswald  was  to  act  Sir  George  Touch- 
wood— a  quiet,  elderly,  married  man — she  was 
more  reconciled  to  it  on  that  score,  but  s6e 
disliked  it  as  much  as  I  did  on  other  grounds. 
However,  having  convinced  myself,  I  at  length 
convinced  her  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make 
myself  as  dear  and  as  agreeable  to  my  hus- 
band as  I  could,  and  not  leave  him  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  every  day  increasing  fascinations 
of  another  woman. 

'•  But  can  you,  my  child,"  said  she,  «•  have 
fortitude  enough  to  bear  for  days  together  the 
sight  of  his  attentions  to  your  rivall  Will  it 
not  make  you  pettish,  grave,  and  nnamiablQ, 


and  cloud  your  eyes  in  tears,  which  will  in- 
cense and  not  affect,  because  they  will  seem  a 
reproach  1" 

**  It  will  be  a  difficult  task,  and  h  severe 
trial,  I  own,  but  I  humbly  hope  to  be  support- 
ed under  it;  and  though  the  risk  is  great,  the 
ultimate  success  is  worth  the  venture." 

"Helen,"  said  my  mother,  ''till  now  I 
thought  my  trials  as  a  wife  great,  and  my 
duties  severe ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  they 
were  easy  to  bear,  and  easy  to  perform,  com- 
pttred  to  what  a  fond  wife  feels,  who  is  forced 
to  mask  misery  with  smiles — to  substitute  un- 
deserved kindness  for  just  reproach  —  and  to 
submit  even  her  own  superior  judgment,  and 
her  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  will 
of  her  husband." 

**  But,  dear  mother !  I  shall  be  repaid  and 
rewarded  at  last." 

**  Repaid,  rewarded,  Helen !  how  !  Who, 
or  what,  is  to  repay  you  ?  As  well  can  omi^ 
nati  repay  bullion,  as  the  love  of  a  being  who 
has  grossly  erred  can  reward  that  of  one  to 
whom  error  is  unknown." 

*^  But  he  has  noi  gronly  erred  ;  and  if  he 
had,  I  looe  him,"  cried  I,  deeply  wounded  and 
appalled  at  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

**  Ah,  ihert  it  tV'  she  replied ;  "  and  thus 
does  love  level  all  in  their  turns;  the  weak 
with  the  strong,  the  sensible  with  the  foolish. 
One  thing  more,  Helen,  before  yon  go — You 
shall  have  your  mother's  countenance  and  pre- 
sence to  support  you  under  your  new  trials:  I 
will  condescend  to  invite  myself  to  attend 
rehear»aUf  and  /  will  be  at  the  repre$entationJ*^ 

I  received  this  offer  with  gratitude,  and' then 
returned  to  tell  my  husband  that  I  would  per- 
form the'part  of  Lady  Frances  Touchwood. 

He  was  delighted  with  my  compliance ;  and 
on  making  me  read  the  part  aloud  directly,  he 
declared  mat  I  should  perform  to  admiration. 

*^I  should  have  played  Letitia  Hardy 
better,"  said  L 

"  You  !  how  conceited !" 

**I  got  that  part  by  heart  once,  and  I  have 
often  acted  it  quite  through  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, when  I  was  quite  alone.  But  I  prefer 
playing  Lady  Frances  now,  for  the  days  of  my 
vanity  are  pretty  well  over." 

**  No,  no,  child,  they  are  only  now  begin- 
ning, according  to  this ;  and  little  did  I  think  I 
had  married  a  great  actress !" 

Pendarves  then  departed  in  high  spirits  to 
his  friends,  and  I  sat  down  to  aiudy  my  part* 
But  bitter  were  the  teara  I  shed  over  it.  And 
was  I,  so  lately  the  mourner  over  a  dying  and 
dead  child,  was  I  about  to  engage  in  dissipa- 
tions like  these  f— -But  humbly  hoping  my  mo- 
tive sanctified  my  deed,  I  shook  off  overwhelm- 
ing recollections,  and  resolved  to  pereevere  in 
my  new  task. 

For  some  days,  and  till  all  ¥ras  ready  for  re- 
hearsals, Pendarves  rehearsed  his  part  to  me, 
and  I  to  him ;  bat  at  length  he  found  it  pleas- 
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anter  to  have  Lady  Martindale  hear  hiakf  he 
said,  for  her  broken  Engliah  was  eo  amusing, 
I  could  not  oppose  to  (hit  excellent  reason 
my  beiifg^  a  better  jud^  of  his  performance, 
but  I  was  forced  to  submit  in  sile|)oe.  Now, 
however,  I  was  soon  called  to  rehearsals,  and 
my  mother  was  allowed  to  accompany  me. 

My  first  pecfoanance  was  wretched,  and  I 
thought  Seymour  looked  ashamed  of  me ;  bnt 
my  mother  said  she  should  have  been  mortified 
if  I  had  done  better  the  first  time.  The  next 
I  grained  credit ;  but  on  the  third  day  I  found 
the  party  in  grreat  distress.  The  Letitia  Hardy 
had  been  sent  for  to  a  dying  father,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  undertake  her  part  Yon  may 
easily  ffuess  that  Seymour  immediately  told 
tales  of  me,  and  I  undertook  that  prominent 
character :  but  I  did  not  shrink  from  it,  for  my 
husband  was  to  act  with  me;  and  Letitia 
Hardy  was  not  more  eacer  to  charm  Doriconrt 
th^n  I  to  charm  my  husband. 

You  know  there  is  a  minuet  to  be  danced, 
and  a  songr  to  be  sungr;  and  as  Le  Piq  and 
Madame  Rossi  were  the  first  dancers  when  I 
was  youngr,  I  had  taken  lessons  of  both  in 
London,  and  was  said  to  dance  a  minuet  well. 
Pendarres  was  equally  celebrated  in  that 
dance ;  and  as  we  rehearsed  our  minuet  often 
at  home,  each  declared  the  other  perfect;  nor 
was  the  little  song  less  warmly  applauded, 
which  I  substituted  for  the  origrinal,  and 
adapted  to  a  Scotch  air.  It  apptied  to  my  own 
situation  and  feeling;s,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  heroine,  and  was  as  follows : 

SONO. 

If  now  before  this  splendid  throng 

With  timid  voice,  but  daring  ami, 
I  strive  to  wake  my  pensive  song 

And  urge  the  mmstrers  tuneful  claim, 
One  wish  alone  the  anxious  task  can  move, 
The  wish  to  charm  the  ear  of  him  I  love. 

If  in  the  dance  with  eager  feet 

I  seek  a  grace  before  unknown, 
And  dare  the  critic  eye  to  meet, 

Nor  heed  though  scornful  numbers  frown, 
This  wish  to  fear  superior  bids  me  prove, 
The  wish  to  charm  the  eye  of  him  i  love. 

And  if,  my  woman's  fears  resign* d, 

I  thus  my  loved  retirenaent  leave, 
My  humble  vest  with  roses  bind, 

And  jewels  in  my  tresses  weave : 
One  Mosh  alone  coukl  such  vast  efforts  move. 
The  wish  to  fix  tkt  heaH  of  him  I  love. 

The  rehearsals,  meanwhile,  were  pleasanter 
than  I  expected.  My  husband  was  fftreed  to 
be  a  great  deal  with  me,  as  he  had  to  rehearse 
so  much  with  me ;  and  Lady  Martindale  chose 
to  practise  her  ballet  in  her  own  apartment,  in 
signt  of  a  long  glass.  Therefore  I  had  not  to 
bear,  as  I  expected,  my  husband's  complete 
neglect ;  and  I  could  smile  at  the  meanness 
which  led  her  to  come  in  while  I  was  re- 
hearsing, and  lament,  as  she  looked  on,  loud 
enough  for  Seymour  and  me  to  hear,  that  the 
ekarmanU  Henrietta  Goodwin  was  summoned 


away,  and  could  not  perform  the  heroine,  be- 
cause she  did  it  d  ravir.  I  saw  Pendarvea 
change  colour  ofien  when  she  said  this,  and 
she  said  it  daily ;  but  as  he  thought  I  much 
excelled  Miss  Godwin,  he  attributed  it  to  fe- 
male envy,  and  perhaps  to  jealomy  of  me  as 
his  wife. 

At  length  the  first  day  of  our  theatricals 
took  place,  and  a  company  far  more  select,  and 
less  numerous  than  I  expected,  was  assem< 
bled.  My  mother  had  insisted  on  defraying 
my  expenses,  and  both  my  dresses  were  ele- 
gant. You  mnst  forgive  my  vanity  when  I  say, 
3iat,  with  rouge  replacing  my  natnral  bloom, 
and  clad  in  a  most  oeooming  manner,  I  looked 
as  ^oung,  and  as  well,  as  when  I  married  ;— 
while  to  my  grateful  joy,  my  husband  seemed 
to  admire  me  more  than  any  one.  Indeed,  he 
pronounced  my  whole  performance  beyond 
praise,  and  X  know  not  what  any  one  else 
said.  I  made  one  alteration,  however,  in  the 
text,  on  the  night  of  representation,  which 
called  down  thunders  of  applause.  The  au- 
thor makes  Letitia  Hardy  say,  '*  that  if  her 
husband  was  unfaithful,  she  would  elope  with 
the  first  pretty  fellow  that  asked  her,  whik 
her  feelings  preyed  on  her  HfeJ**  I  could  not 
make  my  lips  utter  such  words  as  these;  I 
therefore  said,  **  I  would  not  elope  like  some 
women,  &c.,  but  would  patiently  endure  my 
sufferings,  though  my  feelings  preyed  on  my 

Seymour  was  so  surprised,  so  confounded, 
and  so  affected,  that  he  seized  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  heart  and  lips  before  he  could 
reply:  and  my  mother  told  me  aflerwards, 
that  she  could  scarcely  control  her  emotions 
at  a  change  so  worthy  of  me,  and  so  well- 
timed.  The  next  representation  was  deferred 
for  a  week ;  and,  whatever  was  the  reason. 
Lady  Martindale  deferred  any  exhibition  of 
herself  to  that  future  opportunity. 

But  the  comfort  and  the  joy  of  all  to  me  was, 
that  during  this  intermediate  week  I  recovered 
my  husband ;  and  with  him  some  of  my  good 
looks ;  while  that  odious  lord  would  very  fain 
have  bestowed  on  me  equal  attention  to  what 
Seymour  had  bastowed  on  his  wife,  and  of  a 
less  eauivocal  nature. 

Lord  Charles  Belmour  at  this  period  paid  us 
an  unexpected  visit,  having  entirely  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition.  I  certainly  was 
not  glad  to  see  him,  though  I  believed  he  re- 
garded me  with  more  kindness  than  formerly, 
and  he  was  evidently  solicitous,  by  the  most 
respectful  attentions,  to  conciliate  the  regard  i 
of  my  beloved  mother.  | 

Out  of  compliment  to  Lord  Charles,  Sey- , 
mour  dined  at  home  two  days;  but  on  the 
third,  he  insisted  on  taking  his  friend  to  call 
at  Oswald  Lodge,  whose  hospitable  master 
had  called  on  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  [ 
arrival,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance.  Lord  Charies  thought 
the  honour  would  all  be  on  Mr.  Oswald's  side, 
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and  probably  the  pleasure  also ;  but  he  was 
at  len^h  prerailed  on  to  return  the  call,  and 
to  ray  great  joy  he  returned,  wondering  at  Sey- 
mour's infaiuation  in  Hying  so  much  with  such 
a  Tulgar  set;  declaring,  that  even  the  Lady 
Martindale  had  more  the  air  of  a  French  petite 
maitretae  than  of  anything  akin  to  quality.  He 
said  this  in  my  mother's  presence  and  mine, 
and  he  could  not  have  made,  I  own,  better 
court  to  either. 

**  My  daughter  and  I  always  thought  so, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  our  judgment  confirmed 
by  your  lordship,"  answered  my  mother.  **  But 
my  son  thinks  differently." 

''  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Pendarves  blushing ; 
**and  when  Lord  Charles  sees  her  to  advan- 
tage,— ^which  he  did  not  to-day, — he  will  not, 
I  am  sure,  wonder  at  my  admiration." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  he :  *•  but  I  trust 
I  shall  not  change  my  mind,  if  the  future  ex- 
hibitions of  her  exquisite  ladyship  be  like  that 
of  to-day.  You  were  not  there,  ladies ;  there- 
fore, for  your  amusement,  allow  me  to  open  my 
show-box,  and  give  you  portraits  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Oswald  Lodge."   ' 

He  then  stood  up,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald 
lived  before  us — air,  voice,  attitude,  all  per- 
fectly given.  Then  came  Lord  Martindale,  and 
at  these  pictures  Pendarves  laughed  heartily ; 
but  when  Lord  Charles  exhibited  the  dog  and 
the  lady,  by  turns,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
barking  for  the  one,  and  throwing  himself  into 
attitudes  and  smiling  for  the  other,  my  hus- 
band looked  much  disconcerted,  and  said  it 
was  a  gross  caricature.  But  we  did  not  think 
so;  and  though  neither  my  mother  nor  myself 
approved  sucn  exhibitions,  and  on  principle 
discouraged  them,  still,  on  this  occasion,  I 
must  own,  they  were  very  gratifying  to  me. 
But  the  feeling  was  an  unworthy  one,  and  it 
was  soon  punished,  for  Seymour  said,  with  a 
look  of  reproach, '*  You  have  mortified  me, 
Helen :  I  had  given  you  credit  for  more  gene- 
rosity ;  I  did  not  think  you  would  thus  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  any  one's  expense — especially  that 
of  one  whose  graces  and  talents  you  have  your- 
self acknowledged." 

I  felt  humbled  and  ashamed  at  the  just  re- 

Eroof,  though  I  thought  he  should  not  thus 
ave  reproved  me,  and  1  was  silent ;  but  my 
mother  haughtily  replied,  '*  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  own  you  are  mortified  to  find  your  wife 
has  «omcJeaven  of  human  frailty,  as  I  am  now 
for  the  first  time  convinced  that  you  appreciate 
her  justly." 

'*  1  have  many  faults,"  he  replied  ;  **  but  that 
of  not  valuing  Helen  as  she  deserves  was 
never  one  of  them ;  and  oh  !  how  deeply  do  I 
feel,  and  bitterly  lament,  that  I  am  not  more 
worthy  of  her  and  you !" 

My  mother  instantly  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  while  Lord  Charies  exclaimed,  **  What  a 
graceful  and  candid  avowal !  No  wonder  the 
ofTender  is  so  soon  forgiven !  But  believe  me, 
dear  madam,  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment 


from  persons  who  are  so  ready  to  own  their 
faults ;  for  they  consider  that  candour  makes 
amends  for  all  their  errors,  and  throws  such  a 
charm  over  them,  that  they  have  no  motive  to 
improve,  especially  if  they  are  youne  and 
halndsome,  like  my  friend  here ;  for  reafly,  he 
looked  80  pretty,  and  modest,  and  pathetic, 
that  I  wondered  you  only  gave  him  your  hand 
to  kiss." 

«*Be  quiet,  Lord  Charles;  yon  are  not  a 
kind  commentator." 

**  But  I  am  a  just  one.  Oh !  believe  roe, 
there  is  more  hope  of  an  ugly  dog  like  me, 
who  can't  look  affecting,  than  of  such  a  man 
as  Seymour.  I  cannot  make  error  look  en- 
^ging  if  I  would,  and  therefore  must  reform 
in  so<ra  earnest  when  I  wish  to  please." 

That  night,  Seymour,  who  sat  up  with  Lord 
Charles,  (ud  not  come  to  bed  till  some  hours 
after  me.  I  was  awake  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  could  not  help  asking  him  what  had 
kept  them  up  so  late,  anticipating  his  answer 
only  too  well. 

''  We  sat  up  playing  piquet,"  said  he,  in  a 
cheerful  voice ;  **  and  1  am  a  great  winner, 
Helen.  If  Lord  Charles  stays  some  days,  and 
plays  as  he  did  to-night,  I  am  a  made  man : 
only  think  of  my  winning  a  hundred  pounds 
since  you  left  us." 

**But  if  Lord  Charles  should  not  always 
play  as  he  did  to-night,  and  you  should  lou  a 
hundred  pounds,  what  is  to  become  of  you 
theni" 

**  Psha,  Helen !  you  are  always  so  wise  and 
cautious ;  there,  there,  go  to  sleep,  and  do  not 
alarm  yourself  concerning  what  may  never 
happen." 

But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  though  I  said 
no  more ;  and  I  saw  that  our  guest  would  pro- 
bably upset  those  resolutions  to  which  Pen- 
darves had  for  some  time  adhered.  True,  he 
had  not  been  tempted  to  break  them ;  but  had 
his  desire  for  play  been  strong,  he  could  have 
sought  means  to  indulge  it.  He  had  not  done 
80, — and  therefore  I  thought  him  cured; 
though,  as  most  persons  have  recourse  to 
graroing  merely  to  produce  excitement,  and  the 
stimulus  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  I  could  not 
but  see  that  Oswald  Lodge  and  Lady  Martin- 
dale amply  supplied  to  my  husband  the  place 
of  play ;  and  so  that  he  was  interested  and 
amused,  it  mattered  not  whence  that  feeling 
was  derived.  And  this  was  he  who  had  de- 
clared himself  the  votary  of  domestic  habits, 
home  amusements,  and  literary  pursuits !  But 
now  he  was  most  unexpectedly  and  unneces- 
sarily assailed ;  for  he  had  not  gone  to  tempta- 
tion, but  it  was  come  to  him — and  my  resolu- 
tion was  taken. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast, a  chaise  stopped  at  our  door.  It  was  sent 
from  Oswald  Lodge,  to  convey  mv  husband 
thither  immediately,  as  a  note  from  Lady 
Martindale  informed  him  that  she  could  not 
make  arrangements  for    the  next  evening's 
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exhibition  withoat  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
for  nobody,  she  added,  bad  any  taste  but  him- 
self. 

This  note  Lord  Charles  playfully  snatched 
from  him,  and  would  read  aloud,  much  to 
Seymour's  annoyance;  as,  though  the  lan- 
gpuage  was  elegant,  there  was  not  a  word  spelt 
right,  and  cTery  rule  of  grammar  was  violated. 

'*  The  education  of  this  well-born  lady  was 
much  neglected,  I  see,"  said  Lord  Charles : 
'*  would  she  could  spell  as  well  as  she  can 
flatter!" 

He  then  read  the  concluding  compliment 
aloud. 

"  Cesl  unpeu  fort^^^  he  observed,  returning 
the  note,  which  Seymour  angrily  observed  he 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  read. 

**  Well ;  but  you  obey  the  summons,  I  sup- 
pose 1" 

*•  Certainly." 

^'  And  when  may  we  hope  to  see  you 
again  1" 

*'  As  soon  as  I  can  get  away." 

'*That  may  not  be  till  bed-time." 

**  Impossible !  Have  I  not  promised  to  give 
yon  your  revenge  this  evening  1" 

♦'  Yes ;  but  when  a  lady's  in  the  case        " 

*'  Nonsense !    I  shall  return  to  dinner." 

'*  And  not  before  1  How  mortifying  it  is 
to  me  to  see  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  leaving 
me  so  many  hours  at  liberty,  to  pay  court  to 
your  wife— with  whom,  you  know,  I  am  des- 
perately in  love." 

**  If  my  wife  were  not  what  she  is,  I  should 
be  so ;  and  my  confidence,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
in  yotf,  but  in  Aer." 

»*  Besides,  we  shall  not  be  alone,  my  lord, 
for  I  am  going  to  challenge  you,"  said  I,  **  to 
call  on  my  mother." 

**  Agreed  !  And  now  I  am  flattered.  Your 
lady,  you  see,  thinks  me  a  more  formidable 
person  than  you  do.  Suppose,  my  dear  lady» 
that  we  go  off  together,  only  to  pUnish  him  for 
ihis  weak  confidence  1" 

^'  We  will  consider  of  it,"  said  I,  laughing, 
'^  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  visit  my  mo- 
uther." 

My  husband  then  drove  off,  and  I  prepared 
for  my  walk.  When  I  returned,  I  found  Lord 
Charles  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
with  a  thoughtful,  disturbed  countenance. 

"  Mrs.  Pendarves,"  cried  he,  ••  I  have  no 

Sitience  with  tha^  infatuated  husband  of  yours ! 
ere  am  I  come  on  purpose  to  see  him,  and 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  yet,  at  the  call  of 
this  equivocal  French  peeress,  he  leaves  me— 
and  has  the  indecorum,  too,  to  go  away,  and 
leave  me  with  his  beautiful  wife !  Tell  roe, 
do  you  not  believe  in  love-powders  and  phil- 
iters  ?  for  surely  some  must  have  been  admin- 
istered to  him/' 


**  Not  necessarily  :  my  111  health,  the  con- 
sequence of  sorrow,  and  that  sorrow  itself, 
made  poor  Seymour's  home  uncomfortable  to 
him.    He  did  not  like  to  see  me  suffer ;  there- 


fore, he  acquired  a  habit  of  seeking  amusement 
elsewhere;  and  the  flatteries  and  inviutions 
of  these  gay  and  agreeable  people  have  at  last 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  him." 

**  That  I  see ;  and  such  people,  too !  And 
to  think  of  what  the  foolish  man  leaves !  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  I  think  that  if  I  had  had  such  a 
wife  as  his,  I  could  not  have  leA  my  home  as 
he  does." 

"Lord  Charles,"  replied  I,  "this  is  lan- 
guage which  I  will  not  nsten^  to;  but  I  laugh 
at  your  self-deception.  The  habits  of  all  men 
of  the  world  are  similar,  and  alike  powerful, 
and  your  wife  would  be  left  as  I  am :  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  convinced  my  husband 
loves  me  tenderly  notwithstanding ;  and  I  am 
trying»  by  conforming  to  his  habits,  to  make 
myself  as  agreeable  to  him  as  others  are." 

Lord  Charles  seemed  about  to  break  into 
violent  exclamations  of  some  kind  or  other; 
but  I  stopped  him,  and  begged  to  lead  the 
way  to  my  mother's.  He  bowed  respectfully, 
and  followed  me ;  then,  taking  his  arm,  I  tried 
to  begin  the  conversation  I  meditated:  and 
luckily,  he  made  my  task  easy  by  saying,  "  1 
conclude  Pendarves  told  you  how  completely 
he  beat  me  at  cards  last  night.  But  he  has 
promised .  to  give  me  my  revenge  to-night. 
The  truth  is,  1  have  not  played  piquet  these 
two  years ;  but  before  I  leave  you  1  expect  to 
recover  my  knowledge,  and  to  turn  my  visit  to 
account;  for  I  have  been  yery  unsuccessful  at 
Brookes's  lately." 

I  now  stopped,  and  said,  "  Hear  me.  Lord 
Charles!  I  oelieve  that  you  can  be  a  kind 
and  honourable  man,  and  that  yon  are  really 
disposed  to  be  a  friend  to  me." 

"  To  be  surfr— to  be  sure  I  am." 

"  I  feel,  I  own,  your  power  to  be  my  foe  in 
many  essential  points,  but  I  am  equally  sure 
that  you  can  be  my  friend  if  you  chooee ;  and 
I  request  you,  if  you  value  my  peace  of  mind, 
not  to  tempt  my  husband  Ur  renew  that  habit 
and  fondness  for  play,  which  he  had  lost, 
which  he  cannot  anord  to  indulge,  and  which, 
I  assure  you,  has  impoverished  and  distreMed 
us." 

"  You  amaze  me !    Impoverished !" 

"  Yes ;  we  havd  been  forced  to  part  with 
our  horses  and  dismiss  servants.  Surely, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  lure  Pendarves  to  the  risk  ot  losing  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  night.  My  lord,  I  throw  my- 
self on  your  generosity,  and  say  no  more." 

"  You  have  said  enough ;  and  the  admirable 
wife's  prudence  shall  make  amends  for  the 
rashness  of  her  husband.  Besides,  I  am  so 
flattered  by  your  confidence  in  me !  At  last  to 
find  you  considering  me  as  a  friend,  confiding 
in  me  as  a  friend,  and  asking  assistance  from 
me  as  a  friend  !  I  protest  I  am  more  flattered 
by  your  friendship  than  I  should  be  by  the 
love  of  twenty  other  women.— Take  my  rs- 
venffe !  No,  mdeed.  He  shall  keep  his  hun- 
dred pounds ;  *  1  will  none  of  it.' ' 
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**  Hold ;  not  so :  play  with  him  this  even- 
ing; but  whether  you  win  or  lose,  declare  you 
will  play  no  more.  I  would  rather  you  should 
win  back  the  money,  and  even  more ;  for  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  Seymour  to  feel  himself 
enriched  by  play,  and  he  may  go  on,  though 
not  with  you :  but  after  this  evening  forbear.'* 

«'  Excellent !  excellent!  0  that  ever  I  should 
come  hither!  I  shall  be  a  lost  man:  for  I 
shall  fancy  it  so  charming  a  thinff  to  have  a 
wife'totake  care  of  me,  that  I  shall  marry,  and 
find  too  late  there  is  only  one  Helen  Pen- 
darves !  — ^  But  tell  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  go 
away  to-day,  to-morrow*  or  when— >in  order  to 
put  you  ooC  of  your  pain  V* 

*^  By  no  means :  I  rely  implicitly  On  year 
promise ;  and  I  owe  it  to  you  to  assure  you, 
Lord  Charles,  that  your  eomptiny  is  nKMit  wel- 
come to  me,  and  that  i  shall  not  forget  your 
kindness." 

I  now  offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  was 
going  to  kiss ;  but  suddenly  drcmping  it,  he 
said,  ^  No— no ;  take  it  away.— Yon  must  not 
be  too  good  to  me:  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
trusted  with  much  flattery  and  kindness ;  for, 
ugly  as  1  am,  the  women  have  so  spoiled  mci 
that  I  may  fancy  even  you  are  kind  to  me 
*pour  Pamomr  de  fiie»6ea«d?jrcw,"**  opening 
hts  gooseberry  eyes  as  wide  as  be  could,  and 
in  a  manner  so  irresistibly  comicy  that  I  gswe 
way  to  that  laughter  which  he  delighted  to 
excite.  I  therefore  entered  my  mother's  par- 
lour looking  more  animated  man  usual,  and 
she  looked  most  graciously  on  my  companion 
as  the  cause :  but  she  seemed  displeased  when 
she  found  Pendarves  was  gone  to  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  had  left  me  to  ctotertaitf  his  noble 
guest. 

I  now  took  my  departure,  having  some  poor 
cottagers  to  visit.  When  I  came  oaek,  I  saw 
by  the  thoughtful  brow  and  flushed  cheek  Of 
both,  that  their  conversation  had  been  of  a 
very  interesting  nature;  and  I  also  saw  that 
there  was  an  air  of  confiding  inliraaey  between 
them,  which  I  never  expected  to  see  between 
two  persons  so  little  tccoidaat  in  hahttar  and 
sentimente. 

But  every  human  being  has  a  capacity  for 
good  as  well  as  etil,  and  the  ereat  difference 
in  us  all,  results  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the 
favourable  or  unfiivourable  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  Lord  Charles  had  been 
so  circumstanced,  that  his  capaciur  for  evil 
alone  had  been  cultivated ;  and  till  he  knew 
my  mother  and  myself,  he  had  never  met  in 
women  any  other  description  of  companions 
than  those  whom  he  courted,  conquered,  and 
despised,— -and  those  whose  rij^id  morals  and 
disagreeable  manners  threw  him  haughtily  at 
a  distance,  and  made  him  hate  virtue  fot  their 
sakes.  But  now,  trusted,  noticed,  liked  by 
women  of  a  drfferent  kind,  his  good  feelings 
were  awakened ;  and  while  wiik  ut,  he  really 


*  For  the  love  of  my  fine  ejesr 


was  the  amiable  being  which  he  might,  diflSsf- 
ently  situated,  have  always  been. 

**I  love  to  be  with  you,"  said  he  to  us: 
^*  your  influence  is  so  beneficial  over  me,  and 
you  wrap  me  in  such  a  pleasing  illusion  !  for 
while  I  am  with  you,  I  fancy  myself  as  good 
as  you  are ;  but  when  I  go  away,  I  shall  be 
just  as  bad  again.  —  Well;  have  you  nothing 
to  say  in  reply  ?  How  disappointeid  I  am !  for 
I  thought  you  would  in  mercy  have  exclaimed, 
« Then  stay  heie  for  ever  !*     Would  I  could." 

And  indeed,  when  he  did  go,  I  missed  him. 
But  to  return  to  the  place  whence  1  digressed. 
Pendarves  came  home  time  enough  to  take  a 
ride  with  Lord  Charles,  but  he  took  care  to  let 
him  see  thai  he  expected  more  attention  from 
him.  That  evening  he  challenged  my  hus- 
band to  piquet ;  and  having  won  back  neariy 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  lost,  positively  de- 
clined playing  any  more :  and,  much  to  Sey- 
mour's vexation,  he  would  not  play  again  while 
be  staid.  The  second  night*s  performances  at 
Oswald  Lodge  now  took  place ;  but  though 
Lord  Charles  staid  to  be  present  at  them,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment  to 
me,  when  alone,  that  a  modest,  respectable 
gentlewoman  like  myself  should  ever  have 
joined  in  them,  and  that  my  husband  should 
have  permitted  it. 

**  It  is  very  well  for  these  fiddling,  frolick- 
ing, fun-hunting  Oswalds,"  said  he^  **  to  fill 
theif  house  with  persons  and  things  of  this 
sort,  and  rant  and  roar,  and  kick  and  jump,  and 
make  fbols  and  tumblers  of  themselves,  and 
such  of  their  guesto  as  like  it :  but  never  did  I 
expect  to  see  the  dignified  and  returing  Helen 
Pendarves  exhibiting  her  person  on  a  stage, 
and  levelling  herself  to  a  Lady  Martindale. 
Asyonr  friend,  your  adoring  fViend,  I  tell  you, 
that  such  an  exhibition  degrades  you." 

^*  It  would  do  so  were  it  my  cAotoe,  but  it  is 
my  netemity ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  painful 
duty  exaUi  rather  than  degrades." 

"  Duty !" 

^^  Yes ;  my  husband  required  me  to  act,  and 
I  obeyed." 

**  I  understand  you.  Oh  !  what  a  rash,  ill- 
judging  being  he  is !  But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
and  wul  say  no  more.  Yet  I  must  add,  you 
vnhuUfied ;  but  alas !  what  can  justify  him  T' 

This  conversation  did  not  give  me  any  ad- 
ditional courage  to  undertake  and  execute  my 
task ;  especially  as  I  had  now  reputation  as  an 
actress  to  lose,  and  other  circumstances  in- 
creased my  timidity. —^  Lady  Martindale  had 
purposely  reserved  all  her  powers  for  this  even- 
ing, and,  as  she  herself  said,  she  was  yery 
glad  to  have  her  performance  witnessed  by 
sucb  a  judge  as  Lord  Charles  Belmour— a  man 
whose  opinion,  she  knew,  was  looked  up  to  in 
all  circles  as  decisive,  with  regard  to  beauty, 
grace,  and  talenta.  No  wonder^  therefore,  that 
to  throw  her  spells  round  him  was  become  the 
object  of  her  ambition.  Hitherto  he  had 
avoided  her,  and  she  seemed  conscious  that 
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he  did  not  admire  her.  Her  only  hope  was,  1 
believe,  therefore,  to  charm  him  at  once  by  a 
coup  de  thidtre ;  and  while  she  convinced  Pen- 
darves  that  for  Arm  alone  she  would  exert  her 
▼arioas  powers,  her  fescinating  graces  were  in 
reality  aimed  at  Lord  Charles :  so  I  thought 
and  suspected, — and  though  jealousy  6/tm2i,  i( 
also  Tery  often  enliehieriB,  She  was  to  beg^n 
the  entertainments  by  acting  a  French  proverb 
with  a  French  gentleman,  an  emigre,  who  was 
staying  at  the  house;  and -having  no  doubt  of 
her  transcendant  powers,  -1  felt  very  reluctant 
to  enter  into  competition  with  her.  Yet,  was 
not  the  prize  for  which  1  strove  my  husband's 
admiration  1  But  then  was  I  not  degrading 
myself  from  the  dignity  of  a  wife  and  a  private 
gentlewoman,  by  putting  myself  into  a  compe- 
tition like  thisi  The  question  was  difficult  to 
answer,  and  while  1  was  thus  ruminating,  the 
curtain  drew  up. 

I  shall  not  describe  her  performance ;  suffice, 
that  the  exhibition  was  perfect.  The  dialogue 
was  epigrammatic,  and  the  scenes  too  short  to 
let  the  attention  flag.  Every  word,  every 
gesture,  every  look  told;  and  the  curtain 
dropped  amidst  the  loudest  applauses. 

I  could  only  see  from  the  side-scene ;  but  I 
saw  enough  to  make  me  feel  my  own  infe- 
riority, and  I  went  on  for  Letitia  Hardy  in  a 
tremour  of  spirits  of  which  I  was  quite 
ashamed;  nor  could  the  kindest  of  the  au- 
dience applaud  me,  except  from  pity  and  the 
wish  to  encourage  me ;  while  I  saw  that  Lord 
Charles  could  not  even  do  that,  and  sat  silent, 
and  I  thought  uneasy.  However,  I  recovered 
myself  in  the  masquerade-scene,  though  my 
voice  when  I  sang  still  trembled  with  emotion ; 
and  now  I  was  overwhelmed  with  plaudits, 
and  even  Lord  Charles  seemed  pleased;  for, 
as  I  was  masked,  1  could  examine  the  audience. 

Still  the  play  went  off  languidly,  after  the 
lively  petite  piece,  and  I  saw  I  had  mortified 
my  husband's  vanity,  which  my  first  perform- 
ance had  gratified. 

Much  impatience  was  expressed  for  the  next 
entertainment,  which  was  Rousseau's  Pygma- 
lion. Pygmalion,  by  the  French  Marquis; 
the  Statue,  by  Lady  Martindale.  This  was 
received  with  delight;  and  I  saw  that  the 
beautiful  statue,  whose  exquisite  proportions 
were  any  thing  but  concealed  by  the  dress  she 
wore,  absorbed  completely  the  attention  of 
Pendarves ;  and  when  she  left  the  stage,  ap- 
parently exhausted,  how  different  were  the 
look  and  manner  with  which  he  led  her  to  her 
dressing-room,  to  those  with  which  he  had  so 
handed  me! 

"Why,  why,"  said  I  to  myself,  "did  I 
attempt  a  comparison,  in  which  I  was  sure  to 
fail  v'  But  if  I  had  erred,  I  had  meant  well, 
and  my  mother  had  approved  my  conduct,  and 
that  must  console  me  under  my  want  of  suc- 
cess; for,  instead  of  winning  Seymour  back, 
I  now  saw  that,  feeling  my  rival's  superiority 
over  me,  he  would  be  more  her  slave  than  ever. 


The  whole  concluded  with  a  ballet  of  action, 
a  monodrame,  by  Lady  Martindale,  to  which 
I  was  too  uncomfortable  to  attend ;  but  what  I 
saw  1  thought  admirable.  She  pretended  to 
be  overcome  with  fatigue  when  it  was  ended, 
and  fell  into  my  husband*6  arms,  who  in  his 
alarm,  called  me  to  her  assistance.  I  went; 
but  her  lip  retained  its  glowing  hue,  and  I 
saw  in  her  illness  nothing  but  a  new  attitude, 
and  that  the  statue  was  now  recumbent,  H  aving 
been  long  enough  contemplated  in  this  posture, 
she  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  with  a  dying 
look  on  Pendarves,  and  then  desired  him  to 
lead  her  to  her  apartment;  whence  she  return- 
ed, attired  in  a  splendid  mantle,  which  seemed 
in  modesty  thrown  over  her  statue  dress,  but 
which  coquettishly  displayed  occasionally  the 
form  it  seemed  intended  to  hide. 

I  never  saw  Lord  Charles  so  disconcerted 
as  he  was  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  He 
could  not  bear  to  praise  the  heroine  of  the 
evening,  yet  he  felt  that  praise  was  her  due. 
Nor  could  he  bear  either  to  find  fault  with  or 
to  praise  me.  In  this  dilemma,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  best  to  be  silent ;  and  drawing 
himself  up,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  Lord  Charles  Behnaur, 
But  while  Lady  Martindale  leaned  on  Sey- 
mour on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other,  as  we 
were  awaiting  the  summons  to  supper,  sur- 
rounded by  our  flatterers,  one  glance  at  my 
dejected  countenance  brought  back  his  kinder 
feelings,  and  turning  to  my  mother,  who  held 
his  arm,  he  said, "  Shall  1  tell  your  fair  daugh- 
ter how  enchanted  I  was  with  the  masquerade 
scene  1" 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Seymour,  "  Helen  did 
not  do  herself  justice  to-night;  she  did  not 
act  as  well  as  she  can  aet,^^ 

"  I  should  have  been  very  sorry,  so  much 
do  I  esteem  her,  to  have  seen  her  act  better,''* 
was  his  cold  reply.  "  Would  you  have  your 
wife,  Pendarves,  perform  as  well  as  a  profes- 
sional person,  and  as  if  she  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  stage  1" 

"  I  would  wish  my  wife  to  do  well  w*hatever 
she  undertakes,"  replied  Seymour.  ' 

"And  so  she  does,  and  so  she  did;  but  if 
you  do  not  love  her  the  better  (as  I  am  aurt 
you  do)  for  the  graceful  timidity  which  she 
displaved,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  esteem  you." 

Lady  Martindale,  who  watched  his  every 
look,  now  bit  her  lip,  and  Seymour  did  not 
look  pleased.  My  mother  owned  afterwards, 
that  what  with  pinching  Lord  CharleA's  arm, 
to  see  how  Lord  and  Lady  Martindale  both 
were  confused  by  the  fret  part  of  his  speech, 
and  squeezing  it  affectionately  with  delight  at 
the  last,  she  is  very  sure  Lord  Charles  carried 
her  marks  with  him  to  London.  I,  too,  could 
scarcely  keep  the  grateful  tears  from  flowing 
down  my  cheeks,  which  his  well-timed  kincf 
ness  brought  into  my  eyes ;  but  I  saw  that  day 
expression  was  not  lost  upon  him. 

Seymour  led  Lady  Martindale  to  the  head 
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of  the  sapper-table,  and  Lord  Charles,  on  ao- 
connt  of  his  rank,  was  forced  to  sit  next  her. 

"  Painful  preeminence !"  he  whispered  to 
my  mother,  who,  as  I  was  one  of  the  queens 
of  the  night,  insisted  on  my  taking  her  place 
on  the  other  side.  Lord  Martindale  seated 
himself  next  me,  and  Sevmour  took  the  seat 
vacant  by  Lady  Martindale.  As  Lord  Charles 
scarcely  noticed  her,  except  as  far  as  civility 
commanded.  Lady  Martindale  soon  turned  her 
back  on  him,  and  Seymour  and  she  seemed  to 
for?et  any  one  else  was  present. 

Lord  Charles  endeavoured,  by  the  roost  un- 
remitting attentions,  to  conceal  from  me  what 
must,  he  knew,  distress  me.  But  he  could 
not  do  it:  I  heard  every  whisper  of  their 
softened  voices,  and  I  dare  say  my  uneasy 
countenance  was  a  complete  and  whimsical 
contrast  to  that  of  Lord  Martindale,  who 
seemed  perfectly  easy  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  distressed  most  men,  and 
talked  and  laughed  with  every  one  in  his  turn. 

The  lord  and  lady  of  the  feast,  who  were 
never  tired  of  exhibitions,  now  be^n  their 
usual  demands  on  the  talents  of  their  guests, 
and  were  importunate  in  soliciting  several  of 
them  to  sing — a  custom  which  I  usually  think 
**  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance ;**  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  welcome 
to  me,  especially  as  I  knew  that  it  must  for  a 
time  interrupt  Seymour's  attention  to  Lady 
Martindale.  But  as  the  hypochondriac,  when  he 
reads  a  book  on  diseases,  always  finds  his  own 
symptoms  in  every  case  before  him,  so  I,  in 
the  then  existing  state  of  my  feelings,  always 
brought  home  every  thing  I  heard  or  read  to 
my  own  heart;  and  two  of  the  songs  which 
were  sung  that  night  accorded  so  well  with 
my  own  state  of  mind,  that  I  felt  the  tears 
come  into  my  eyes  as  I  listened ;  and  during 
the  following  one  Pendarves  sighed  so  audi- 
bly, that  I  imagined  he  felt  great  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments ;  and  that  idea  increased 
my  sufferings :— - 

BONO. 

Oh  that  I  could  recall  the  day 

When  all  my  hours  to  thee  were  given— 
And,  as  I  gazed  my  soul  away, 

Thou  weit  my  treasure,  world,  and  heaven ! 

Then  time  on  noiseless  pinions  flew. 
And  life  like  one  brignt  morning  beam*d; 

Thmi  love  around  us  roses  threw, 

Which  ever  fresh  and  fragrant  seem'd. 

And  are  these  moments  gone  for  ever  f 

And  can  they  ne*er  return  f    No — nevxx. 

For,  oh !  that  cruel  traitor,  Time, 
Although  he  mifht  unheeded  move, 

Bore  off  our  Youth's  luxuriant  prime, 
And  also  stole  the  bloom  of  lovx. 

Yet  still  the  thought  of  raptures  past 
Shall  gild  life's  dull  remaining  store, 

As  sinking  suns  a  splendour  cast 
On  scenes  their  presence  lights  no  more. 

But  are  those  raptures  gone  for  ever  f 
And  will  they  ne*er  return  f    No— nbvir. 

21^ 


The  other  song  was  only  in  unison  with  my 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  of  the  last  verse# 
Still,  while  my  morbid  fancy  made  me  consi^ 
der  them  as  the  expression  of  my  own  senti- 
ments, 1  listened  with  such  a  tell-tale  counte- 
nance, that  my  delicacy  was  wounded  ;  for  I 
saw  that  my  emotion  was  visible  to  those  who 
sat  opposite  to  me. 

The  song  was  as  follows : 

FAIREST,    SWEETEST,    DEAREST. 
A  Song. 

Say,  by  what  name  can  I  impart 

M Y  sense,  dear  girl,  of  what  thou  art  f 

Nay,  though  to  frown  thou  darest, 
I  *ll  say  thou  art  of  girls  the  pride. 
And  though  that  modest  lip  may  chide, 

Mary!  I '11  call  thee  "fairest." 

Yet  no — that  word  can  but  express 
The  soft  and  winning  loveliness 

In  which  the  sight  thou  meetest : 
But  not  thy  heart,  thy  temper  too, 
8o  Eood,  so  sweet,  —  Ha !  that  will  do ! 

Mary!  I 'U  call  thee  **  sweetest." 

But  **  fairest — sweetest,"  vain  would  be, 
To  speak  the  love  I  feel  for  thee : 

Why  smilest  thou  as  thou  hearest  ? 
"Because,"  she  cried,  **one  little  name 
Is  all  I  wish  from  thee  to  claim — 

That  precious  name  is  *  Dearest.*  " 

You  will  not,  I  conclude,  imagine  that  I  re- 
member these  songs  only  ifrom  having  heard 
them  that  night,  especially  as  they  have  very 
little  merit ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  because  I  fancied  them  applicable 
to  my  own  feelings,  that  1  requested  them  of 
the  gentlemen  who  sung,  and  they  were  given 
to  me. 

Lord  Charles  meanwhile  listened  to  the 
singing  with  great  impatience,  as  he  had 
enough  of  the  entertainment,  and  still  more  of 
the  company,  which  was  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  as  select  as  it  had  been  before^ 
Indeed,  at  one  table  were  many  persons  in 
whom  the  observant  eye  of  Lord  Charles  dis* 
covered  associates  whose  evident  vulgarity 
made  him  feel  himself  out  of  his  place.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  presume  to  break  up  the 
party ;  and  as  our  indefatigable  host  and  host- 
ess still  kept  forcing  the  talents  of  their  guests 
into  their  service,  song  succeeded  to  song,  and 
duet  to  duet  From  one  of  the  latter,  however, 
sung  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  I  at  length  de* 
rived  a  soothing  feeling,  and  in  one  moment^ 
an  observation  of  Seymour*s,  with,  as  1  fan- 
cied, a  correspondent  and  intended  expression 
of  countenance,  removed  a  load  from  my  heart, 
and  my  clouded  brow  became,  consciously  to 
myself,  unclouded  again. 

The  words  of  this  healing  duet  were  as  fol- 
lows :— 

DUET. 

Say,  why  art  thou  pensive,  beloved  of  my  heart  f 
Indeed  I  am  happy  wherever  thou  art : 
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My  eyes,  I  confess,  towards  others  mav  rove, 
But  never,  believe  me,  with  wishes  of  iove. 
And  trust  me,  however  my  glances  may  roam, 
Of  them,  and  my  heart,  thou  alonx  abt  the 

BOME. 

ANSWSR. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  thus  dejected  to  be : 
But  my  faithful  eyes  never  wander  from  thee  t 
On  beautv  and  youth  I  unconsciously  gaze ; 
No  thought,  no  emotion,  in  me  they  can  raise ; 
And  ah !  if  thine  eyes  get  the  habit  to  roam. 
How  can  I  be  certain  they  'II  evsr  coxe  home  ! 

"  Oh !  trust  thy  own  charms !    See  the  bee  as  he 

fljes. 
And  visits  each  blossom  of  exquisite  dyes ; 
There  culls  of  their  sweetness  some  store  for  his 

ceU: 
But  short  are  his  visits,  and  prompt  his  farewell : 
For  still  he  remembers,  howe'«r  ne  may  roam, 
That  hoard  of  dehght  which  awaits  him  at  boms. 

*'  Then  trust  me,  however  thy  Henry  may  roam, 
I  feel  my  best  pleasures  await  roe  at  home." 

I  '11  try  to  believe,  howsoever  thou  roam, 

Thy  heart's  dearest  pleasures  await  thee  at  home. 

"That  is  a  charming  duet,"  cried  Seymour, 
when  it  was  ended ;  then  leaning  behind  Lady 
Martindale  aiid  Lord  Charles,  and  calling  to 
me,  he  said,  with  a  look  from  which  my  con- 
scioQS  eye  shmnk,  '*  Helen,  I  admire  the  sen- 
timent of  that  duet.  I  think,  my  love,  we  will 
get  it :  we  should  sing  it  eon  amore— should  we 
not  1"  I  could  not  look  at  him  as  I  repUed»  **/ 
could,  I  am  mjwt.^ 

**  Silly  girl  !*'  he  added,  in  a  low  and  kind 
tone ;  **  and  so,  I  am  mrt^  could  L*' 

I  then  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his ;  and 
his  expression  was  such,  that  I  felt  quite  a 
different  creature,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

But  why  do  I  enter  into  these  minute  and 
nnimportant  details  1  Let  me  efface  them  — 
bnt  no ;  perhaps  they  may  chance  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  some  whose  hearts  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mine,  and  to 
them  they  may  be  interesting. 

Lord  Martindale  was  now  requested  to  fa- 
vour the  company  with  a  aonff,  and  with  mat 
good 'nature  he  instantly  complied ;  while  Lord 
uharies  whispered  across  to  my  mother, — 
*^  What  a  disgrace  that  fellow  is  to  the  peer- 

**By  his  vices  I  grant  yon,*'  replied  my  mo- 
ther, **  but  not  by  his  obliging  compliance.*' 

Lord  Charles  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when—Silence  was 
vociferated  rather  angrily  by  the  lady  of  the 
bouse,  who  had  not  been  blind  to  the  airs 
which,  as  she  said.  Lord  Charles  had  given 
himself  the  whole  evening.  Lord  Martindale, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  applauded* 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  poet  with  regard  to  noble  authors : 
**  For  if  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  Unas, 

How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  taste  refines!" 


And  the  noisy  expressions  of  admiration  which 
rewarded  a  very  mediocre  performance  did  not 
increase  the  good-humour  of  our  noble  goest, 
against  whom  I  saw  an  attack  preparing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  At  length,  a  very 
pretty  girl,  who  had  sung  with  considerable 
skill,  tried  to  engage  the  attention  of  Lord 
Charles;  and  finding*«$ir"was  not  sufficient, 
she  added,  **  Mr.  Belmour,  sir !"  Bnt  some  one 
whispered,  *^  He  is  a  lord ;"  on  which  she 
said,  **  Dear  me !  Well,  then,  my  lord,  I^ord 
Belmour;"  and  Lord  Charles  turned  toward 
the  pretty  speaker,  while  a  half-muttered  *' Vul- 
gar animal !"  was  audible  to  my  mother  and 
myself,  and  formed  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the 
affectedly  respectful  attention  and  bent  head 
with  which  he  listened  to  what  she  had  to  ob- 
serve. But  when  he  found  that  the  young 
lady  was  requesting  him  to  sing,  and  that  she 
declared  she  had  a  claim  on  him,  bis  ex- 
pression of  mingled  hauteur^  astonishment,  and 
indignation,  was  highly  comic,  and  we,  who 
knew  him,  were  eageriy  expecting  his  answer, 
when  we  heard  him  say,  having  bowed  and 
smirked  his  hand  affectedly  to  his  heart  at  the 
same  time,  ^^  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
life;-— which  wine,  claret  or  chamnagne  1" 

**  Dear  me,"  cried  the  young  lady, '*I  did  not 
ask  you  to  drink,  but  to  sing,  my  lord." 

**0h!  Champagne;  very  good.  —  Carry  a 
glass  to  that  young  lady;"  but  she  indignantly 
rejected  it,  and  repeated  her  requesL 

*•  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  impracticable 
Lord  Charles.  **  I  thought  you  said  cham- 
pagne; then  takeelaret  to  the  young  lady," 
who  in  vain  exerted  her  voice.  He  remained 
quite  deaf,  holding  his  ear  like  a  deaf  person, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and 
the  confiision  of  the  fair  supplicant,  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  admiring  glances 
which  Lord  Charies  had  till  now  bestowed  on 
her,  to  think  that  any  request  from  her  would 
have  been  attended  to. 

Thus  far  Lord  Charles's  endangered  dignity 
had  come  off*  with  flying  colours,  as  it  was  no 
great  affront  to  be  requested  to  sing  by  a  pretty 
girl,  even  though  she  had  told  him  that  he  had 
a  tinging  faee^  and  looked  like  a  ting^;  for 
the  turn  which  he  had  giTep  to  her  application 
got  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  be  was  very 
sure  that  she  would  not  so  presume  again. 
But  he  was  pot  to  be  let  off*  so  easily ;  for  Mr. 
Oswald,  who,  being  almost  *«  as  drunk  as  a 
lord,"  felt  himself  quite  as  great  as  one,  now 
came  behind  Lord  Charles,  and  giving  him  a 
sounding  blow  across  the  bacf,  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  *'  Come,  now,  Belmour^  there  is 
a  good  fellow,  do  sing,  for  I  have  heard  you 
are  a  comical  dog  when  you  like." 

If  a  look  coiild  have  annihilated,  that  in- 
stant would  the  little  fet  man  have  disappeared 
from  off*  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  glance  of 
Lord  Charles  was  powerless  even  to  vfound 
Mr.  Oswald  ;-^^ad  he  was  equall;|r  unmoved 
when,  scorning  even  tQ  answer  his  iroportn- 
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nato  host,  oar  friend  suddenly  addressed  my 
mother,  saying,  **  1  think,  Mrs.  Pendarres,  you 
desired  me  to  call  yoor  carriage  V         , 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  mv  lord,'*  replied  ray 
mother,  wilh  a  reproving  look  which  he  well 
nnderstood;  and  his  tormentor  was  goinv  to 
assail  him  again,  when  Seymour,  to  relieve 
Lord  Charles,  drew  him  into  conTersation ; 
and  I  had  just  advised  his  still-irritated  guest 
to  remember  that  he  was  intoxicated,  when 
oar  attention  was  attracted  to  a  conversation 
between  Mrs.  Oswald  and  another  lady,  of 
which  Lord  Charles  was  the  subject;  and  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Oswald  spoke  of  him 
in  no  friendly  tone. 

*♦  Yes,  ray  lord,"  said  she, "  you  may  look ; 
we  were  certainly  talking  of  yoor  lordship." 

*'  You  do  me  much  honour,  madam." 

^*  That  is  as  it  may  be,  my  lord ;  but  I  was 
trying  to  do  you  justice,  for  my  friend  said  it 
was  pride  that  prevented  your  singing ;  but  / 
said  (and  here  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  shriller 
and  more  ludicrous  pitch  than  usual)  yes,  I 
said,  says  I,  **That  is  impouibie^  my  dear;  it 
cannot  be  pride  f  for  if  a  real  peer  of  the 
realm,"  says  1,  '*  the  real  thing,  condescends 
to  sing  and  amuse  the  company,  surely  Lord 
Charles  Belmour  need  not  be  above  it,  who  is 
only  a  commonly  called^  you  know." 

Instantly,  to  my  consternation,  and  after- 
wards to  his  own.  Lord  Ctiarles,  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  this  sarcasm,  echoed  her  last 
words,  and  gave  her  tone  and  manner  so  ex- 
actly, that  the  effect  apon  the  company  was 
irresistible,  and  a  general  laugh  ensued ;  — 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  shocked  more  than 
it  gratified  the  self-condemned  mimic,  who 
co«3d  only  for  a  moment  be  provoked  to  vio- 
late the  rules  of  good-breeding;  and  he  was 
completely  subdued,  when  Mrs.  Oswald,  with 
a  degree  of  forbearance  and  good-humour 
which  exalted  her  in  my  esteem,  observed, 
^  Well,  my  lord,  yoa  have  condescended  to 
exert  your  talent  for  mimicry,  though  yoa 
would  not  sing;  and  though  it  was  at  my  ex- 
pense, I  am  grateful  to  you,  as  you  have  con- 
tributed to  amuse  my  company." 

'*  Admirably  replied  !*'  exclaimed  my  mo- 
ther. 

**  Excellent,  excellent,  bravo!" cried  Pen- 
darves;  —  while  Lord  Charles,  admonished, 
penitent,  and  ashamed,  was  not  slow  to  re- 
deem himself  from  the  sort  of  disgrace  which 
he  had  incurred.  Rising  gracefully,  and  bow- 
ing his  head  on  his  elasp^  hands,  he  solicited 
her  pardon  for  the  liberty  which  her  evident 
gooo-nature  had  emboldened  him  to  take,  de- 
clarinjr  at  the  same  time,  that  if  she  forgave 
him,  it  was  long  before  he  should  forgive  him- 
self. 

Mrs.  Oswald,  who  was  really  as  kind-hearted 
as  she  seemed,  readily  granted  the  pardon 
which  he  asked,  and  he  respectfully  pressed 
her  offered  hand  to  his  lips.  He  did  more ; 
for  while  the  carriages  were  called,  be  sud- 


denly disappeared,  and  in  a  moment  we  could 
have  fancied  ourselves  at  the  door  of  Drury- 
lane  or  Covent-Garden ;  for  the  offered  services 
of  link-boys,  the  cries  of  **  Coach,  coach,"  and 
*'  Here  your  honour,"  with  all  the  different 
sounds,  were  heard  in  the  hall ;  and  while  the 
gnests  listened  delighted  to  this  new  and  un- 
expected entertainment,  the  Oswalds  were,  I 
saw,  evidently  gratified  at  finding  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  talent  of  Lord  Charles.  O 
the  unnecessary  humiliation  to  which  pride 
exposes  itself!  Had  he  civilly,  though  firmly 
refnsed  the  young  lady's  and  Mr.  Oswald's 
request  to  sing,  and  not  discovered  in  the  eve- 
ning his  haughty  contempt  for  the  company 
and  his  host,  or  insulted  his  hostess,  he  needed 
not  to  have  condescended  to  an  expiatory  ex- 
hibition, from  which  under  other  circumstances 
hispride  would  have  properly  revolted. 

Thus  ended  this  to  me  disagreeable  evening, 
which  extended  far  into  the  morning.  The 
drive  home  was  pleasant;  for  Lord  Charles 
having  reconciled  himself  to  himself  by  his 
ample  amende  honorable,  and  by  the  generous 
candour  with  which  he  received  our  reproofs, 
thought  he  was  privileged  to  indulge  his  less 
amiable  feelings  by  turning  some  of  the  com- 
pany into  ridicule,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
very  life  before  us.  I  must  own  that  I  again 
felt  an  ungenerous  pleasure  in  some  part  of  the 
entertainment,  namely  his  mimicry  of  Lady 
Martindale,  which  1  vainly  endeavoured  to 
subdue,  and  I  was  ^lad  that,  as  Pendarves 
rode  on  the  box,  he  did  not  witness  my  degra- 
dation. I  must  add,  that  both  my  mother  and 
myself  were  gratified  to  observe  that  Lord 
Charles  forbore  to  mimic  our  kind  but  vulgar 
host  and  hostess ;  and  my  mother  took  care  to 
let  him  know  indirectly  that  his  delicacy  was 
not  lost  upon  her. 

Another  performance  was  fixed  for  that  day 
week;  the  original  Letitia  Hardy,  however, 
was  expected,  and  most  gladly  did  I  offer  to 
resign  my  part  to  her.  Still,  I  was  mortified 
to  see  with  how  little  concern  Pendarves  heard 
me  offer  my  resignation,  and  saw  it  accepted. 
Alas !  not  even  Lord  Charleses  and  my  mo« 
ther's  joy  at  my  being  removed  from  a  situa- 
tion which  they  thought  unworthy  of  me, 
could  reconcile  me  to  his  indifference  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  day  Lord  Charles  was  to  leave  us ; 
but  I  saw  that  his  departure  was  more  wel- 
come to  my  husband  than  to  my  mother  and 
myself.  In  the  morning  he  had  requested 
Pendarves  to  walk  with  him  round  the 
grounds,  and  they  returned,  I  observed,  with 
disturbed  countenances. 

Lord  Charles  then  called,  and  sat  some 
time  with  my  mother.  What  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  know ;  but  their  parting  was 
even  affectionate,  and  his  with  me  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  our  other  partings  by  a  de- 
gree of  emotion  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count. 
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**  How  I  shall  miss  you  !*'  said  I,  softened 
by  his  dejection. 

•*  Thank  you !  I  can  better  bear  to  leave  you 
now:'*  and  apringfing  into  his  carriage  he 
drove  off,  and  1  felt  forlorn ;  for  I  felt  that  I 
had  lost  a  friend  :  and  I  also  felt  that  I  want- 
ed one  who,  like  him,  had  some  check  over 
my  husband. 

What  more  shall  I  say  of  this  painful  period 
of  my  lifel  for  which  however,  painful  as  it 
was,  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  that 
which  soon  followed;  one  day  was  a  tran* 
script  of  the  other.  Pendarves,  ever  good- 
natured  and  kind  while  he  was  at  home,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  he  was  thereby  justified  in 
leaving  me  continually;  but,  as  I  was  not  of 
that  opinion,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  jt  de- 
verissoia  d  vue'd^atil;  and  though  I  affected  to 
DC  cheerful,  my  mother  saw  that  my  feelings 
were  undermining  my  existence.  But  not 
even  tocher  would  1  complain  of  my  husband, 
and  she  respected  my  silence  too  much  to  wish 
me  to  break  it.  However,  jJie  was  with  me, 
—  she,  I  felt,  never  would  forsake  me,  or 
love  me  less ;  and  while  I  had  her,  I  was  far 
from  being  completely  miserable.  Alas !  what 
was  she  not  to  me  f  friend,  counsellor,  com- 
forter! 

But  the  decree  was  gone  forth,  and  even  her 
I  was  doomed  to  resign ! 

Not  long  afler  Lord  Charles  had  quitted  us, 
I  perceived  a  visible  alteration  in  my  mother's 
appearance.  I  saw  that  she  ate  a  little,  that 
she  was  very  soon  fatigued,  and  that  her  fine 
spirits  were  gone.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
she  fretted  for  my  anxieties.  I  therefore  la- 
boured the  more  to  convince  her  that  I  was  not 
as  uneasy  as  she  thought  me. 

But  how  vainly  did  I  try  to  veil  my  heart 
from  her  penetrating  glance  !  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  the  art  of  divination,  it  is  possess- 
ed by  the  eagle  eye  of  interested  aifection, 
and  that  wa$  hera. 

My  mother  saw  all  my  secret  strug^  '^ ; 
she  pitied,  she  resented  their  cause;  anu  I 
have  sometimes  feared  that  she  »unk  under 
them. 

One  morning,  Pendarves  on  his  return  from 
Oswald  Lodge  came  in  with  a  very  animated 
countenance,  and  told  us  that  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  amusement  was  introduced  there, 
namely,  archery ^  and  he  must  beg  me  to  go 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  learn  to  be  an 
archer:  **Lady  Martindale," cried  he,  **already 
shoots  like  Diana  herself." 

**The  only  resemblance,  I  should  think," 
said  my  mother,  ^*  which  she  has  to  Diana. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  this  proposal,  Helen  t 
/  must  take  leave  to  say  that,  as  your  mother, 
you  can  never  go  to  Oswald  Lodge  again  with 
my  consent  on  any  terms :  and  to  engage  in 
this  new  competition,  oh !  never,  never !" 

**  And  why  not,  madam  1  There  is  nothing 
indelicate  in  such  an  exhibition ;  and  I  own 
my  pride  in  Helen,  as  a  husband,  made  me 


wish  to  see  her  fine  form  exhibited  in  the 
graceful  action  of  shooting  at  a  target.  Besides, 
as  I  really  wish  if  possible  to  associate  her  in  all 
my  amusements,  I  was  delighted  to  think  this 
new  pursuit  would  have  led  her  to  join  me  in 
my  visits  to  the  Lodge,  and  I  am  really  desi- 
rous to  know  on  what  grounds  you  object  to 
her  obliging  me." 

^  On  account  of  the  company  there.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oswald  are  weak,  vain  people,  fond 
of  courting  persons  of  quality ;  and  so  as  they 
can  but  be  intimate  with  a  Lord  and  Lady, 
they  care  not  of  what  description  they  are. 
This  Lord  Martindale  is,  I  find,  a  man  not 
much  noticed  by  his  equals;  and  as  to  Lady 
Martindale,  the  woman  who  could  so  expose 
her  person  in  the  dress  of  the  Statue  is  not  a 
fit  companidn  for  my  daughter,  nor  your  wife." 

*'  You  are  severe,  madam ;  but  what  says 
Helen  1" 

**  That  my  mother  does  not  make  suflicient 
allowances  for  the  difi*erence  of  manners  and 
ideas  between  a  French  and  an  English  wo- 
man ;  and  that  dress  which  shocks  us  in  the 
former  does  not  necessarily  prove  incorrectness 
of  conduct." 

^* Incorrectness  of  conduct!  and  can  your 
mother  possibly  suppose  I  would  introduce  my 
wife  to  a  woman  whom  I  knew  to  be  incorrect 
in  her conduct?" 

**  No,  Seymour,  no:  I  do  yon  more  jastice. 
But  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  it  is  sus- 
pected this  .person  is  Lord  Martindale's  mis- 
tress only,  not  his  wife." 

'*  Ntft  bis  wife !"  interrupted  Seymour. 

**  No,  so  I  am  informed.  As  to  him,  you 
know  his  character  is  so  infamous  that  one  can 
wonder  at  nothing  he  does ;  and  he  has  been 
suspected  of  being  a  spy  for  the  French  con- 
vention, as  well  as  the  lady." 

**  Madam,"  said  Seymour,  **  I  thought  yon 
had  been  above  listening  to  tales  like  these, 
and  I  cannot  think  myself  justified  in  acting 
upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  taking  my 
wife  to  the  Lodge,  I  think  it  right  to  show  my 
disregard  of  them,  especially  as  by  staying 
away,  and  by  her  distant  manner  when  there, 
Helen  has  already  injured  the  character  of 
Lady  Martindale,  and  made  even  my  attentions 
to  her  the  source  of  calumny.  This  the  afflicted 
lady  told  me  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
Helen's  renewed  visits  can  alone  repair  the  in- 
jury her  absence  has  done." 

*'  So,  then,  /Aft  is  the  real  reason  of  your 
wishing  to  make  Helen  a  sharer  in  your  amuse- 
ments, and  to  exhibit  her  fine  form  to  advan- 
tage !"  exclaimed  my  mother,  indignantly. 
**  But,  Mr.  Pendarves,  if  your  constant  visiu 
are  injurious  to  the  fame  of  this  afflicted  lady, 
you  know  your  remedy — diaeoniinue  them ;  for 
never,  with  my  consent,  shall  my  virtuous 
daughter  lend  her  assistance  to  6hield  any  one 
from  the  infamy  which  they  deserve." 

**  Deserve,  madam !"  cried  Seymour,  as  in- 
dignant as  she  was :  **  repeat  that,  and,  spite 
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of  the  lore  and  rererence  I  bear  yoa,  I  shall 
exert  a  husband's  lawful  authority,  and  see 
who  dares  dispute  it/' 

*•  iVo/  /,"  she  replied,  folding  her  arms  sub- 
missively on  her  breast,  **  and  still  less  that 
poor  trembling  girl.  '  No,  Pendarves,  my  only 
resource  now  is  supplication  and  entreaty :  and 
I  conjure  you,  by  the  dear  name  of  your  be- 
loTed  mother,  and  by  the  memory  of  past  fond 
and  endearing  circumstances,  and  hours,  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  a  dying  woman,  and  not  to 
force  your  wife  to  this  abode  of  revelry  and 
riot.  I  feel  my  days  are  already  numbered ; 
and  when  I  am  taken  from  you,  bitter  will  be 
your  recollections,  if  you  refuse,  my  son,  and 
soothing  if  you  grant  my  prayer.  I  know  you, 
Seymour,  and  I  Know  that  you  cannot  do  any 
great  cruelty  \iithout  great  remorse." 

It  was  some  moments  before  Pendarves 
could  speak ;  at  length  he  said  '*  Your  request 
altme  would  have  been  sufficient,  without  your 
calling  up  such  agonizing  ideas.  Helen,  my 
best  love,  tell  your  mother  you  shall  never  go 
to  Oswald  Lodge  again."  He  then  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

''The  foolish  boy's  heart  is  in  the  right 
place  still,*'  said  my  mother,  ^ving  way  to 
tears,  but  smiling  at  the  same  time. 

But  I,  alas !  could  neither  smile  nor  speak. 
She  had  called  herself  a  dying  woman ;  and 
through  the  rest  of  the  day  I  could  do  nothing 
but  look  at  and  watch  her,  and  go  out  of  the 
room  to  weep;  and  my  night  was  past  in 
wretchedness  and  prayer. 

The  next  day  I  found  my  husband  cold  and 
sullen  in  manner ;  and  i  suspected  that,  having 
engaged  to  bring  me  to  Oswald  Lodge,  he  was 
mortified  and  ashamed  to  go  thither  without 
me,  and  would,  I  doubted  >not,  make  some  ex- 
cuse for  my  staying  away  which  was  not 
strictly  true. 

No  one  could  feel  more  strongly  or  more 
virtuously  than  Pendarves :  but  good  feelings, 
unless  they  are  under  the  guard  of  strict  prin- 
ciples, are  subject  to  run  away  instantly  when 
summoned  by  the  voice  of  pleasure  and  of 
error:  and  before  he  set  off  for  the  archery 
ground,  he  told  me  he  sincerely  repented  his 
promise  to  my  mother. 

I  did  not  reply,  but  shook  my  head  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Psha !"  said  he,  "  that  ever  a  fine  woman 
like  you,  Helen,  should  wish  to  appear  in  her 
husband's  eyes  little  better  than  a  constant 
memento  mori !  Helen,  an  arrow  cannot  fiy 
as  far  in  a  wet  as  in  a  dry  day ;  and  a  laucrh- 
ing  eye  hits  where  a  tearful  one  fails.  You 
see  I  already  steal  my  metaphors  from  my  new 
study.  But  good-bye,  sweet  Helen  !  and  when 
I  return  let  me  find  you  a  little  less  dismal." 

This  was  not  the  way  to  make  me  so ;  nor 
were  his  daily  visits  at  this  seducing  house, 
which  began  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  he 
came  home  to  dress  for  dinner:  he  then  re- 


turned thither  to  stay  till  evening.  At  last  he 
chose  to  dress  there,  and  he  did  not  return  till 
night;  nor,  perhaps,  would  he  have  done  that^ 
had  there  not  been  some  house-breaking  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  he  was  afraid  of  leaving 
the  house  so  ill-defended.  I  think  that  pique 
and  resentment  had  some  share  in  making  him 
thus  increase  in  the  length  as  well  as  con- 
stancy of  his  visits :  for  I  saw  but  too  clearly 
that  he  continued  offended  with  my  poor  mo- 
ther ;  and  I  doubted  not  but  that  he  had  owned 
she  was  the  cause  of  my  refusal  to  visit  at  the 
house,  and  that  Lady  Martindale  had  added 
force  to  this  bitter  feeling. 

But  he  soon  lost  all  resentment  against  my 
beloved  parent. — Not  very  long  after  his  pain- 
ful conversation  with  her,  I  was  summoned  to 
her,  as  she  was  too  ill  to  rise,  and  had  sent  for 
medical  advice. 

*'  Go  for  my  husband  instantly,"  cried  L 

*'  My  mistress  forbade  me  go  for  him,"  re- 
plied her  faithful  Juan,  (one  of  my  father's 
manumised  slaves,)  ''  and  I  cannot  go." 

«'  Then  she  does  not  think  very  ill  of  Aer- 
««//?"  said  L 

'*  No,  but  I  think  very  bad  indeed." 

And  when  I  saw  her,  my  fears  were  as 
strongly  excited. 

'*  I  am  going,  I  am  going  fast,  my  child," 
said  she :  '*  but  I  do  not  wish  to  have  Pen- 
darves sent  for  yet :  I  wish  to  have  you  a  little 
while  without  any  divided  feelings,  and  all  my 
own  once  more;  when  he  comes,  the  wife  will 
seduce  away  the  child." 

'*  How  can  you  think  so !"  said  I,  giving 
way  to  an  agony  of  grief;  **  and  how  can  you 
be  so  .barbarous  as  to  tell  me  you  are  dying  1'* 

*'  My  poor  child  !  I  wished  long  ago  to  pre- 
pare you,  but  you  would  not  be  prepared.  For 
your  sake  I  still  wished  to  live.  You  would 
have  better  spared  me  years  ago,  Helen !  But 
this  is  cruel ;  and  I  will  try  to  behave  better." 

As  soon  as  her  physician  arrived,  and  had 
fell'  \nj  pulse,  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that 
he  W2M  considerably  alarmed  ;'  and  the  first 
feeling  of  my  heart  was  to  send  for  my  hus- 
band, for  him  on  whom  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  rely  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  But  I  dared 
not,  after  what  had  passed ;  and  I  tried  to  rally 
all  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  meet  the  impend- 
ing evil,  wlrile  I  raised  my  thoughts  to  Him 
who  listens  to  the  cry  of  the  orphan. 

The  physician  had  promised  to  come  again 
in  the  evening*  He  did  so;  and  then  I  learnt 
that  there  was  indeed  no  hope;  and  I  also 
learnt,  by  the  agony  of  that  moment,  that  I 
had  in  reality  hoped  till  then ;  and,  more  like 
an  automaton  than  aught  alive,  1  sat  by  the 
now  fast-exhausting  sufiferer. 

Pendarves  returned  at  night,  and  heard  with 
anguish  uncontrollable,  not  only  that  my  mo- 
ther was  dying,  but  had  forbidden  that  he 
should  be  sent  for;  and  he  arrived  at  the  house 
in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  nor  could 
he  be  kept  from  the  chamber  of  death. 
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His  countenance,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  told  all  the  agony  of  his  mind.  They 
tell  me  so,  for  I  saw  him  not;  I  could  only 
see  that  object  whom  I  was  soon  to  behold  no 
more! 

My  mother  knew  him ;  read,  no  doubt,  all 
his  wild  wan  look  expressed ;  and  smiling 
kindly,  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  was 
instantly  on  his  knees  by  her  bedside;  and 
she  seemed,  from  the  look  she  gave  him,  to 
feel  all  the  maternal  love  for  him  revive  which 
she  had  experienced  thrcugii  life.         .    * 

Your  husband,  m^  dear  friend,  now  came  to 
perform  his  interesting  duty,  and  we  left  her 
alone  with  him. 

Oh !  what  a  night  succeeded !  but  Pendar- 
▼es  felt  more  than  I.  My  faculties  were  be- 
numbed: I  had  made  such  unnatural  efforts 
for  some  time  past  to  appear  cheerful,  while 
my  heart  was  breaking,  that  I  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  able  to  endure  this  new  de- 
mand on  my  fortitude  and  strength ;  therefore 
already  was  that  merciful  stupor  coming  over 
me,  which  saved,  I  firmly  believe,  both  my 
life  and  my  reason. 

My  mother  frequently,  during  that  night, 
joined  my  hand  in  that  of  Pendarves,  grasped 
them  thus  united,  while  her  eyes  were  raised 
to  heaven  in  prayer,  but  spoke  not.  At  length, 
however,  just  as  the  last  moment  was  approach- 
ing, she  faltered  out^**  Seymour,  be  kind,  be 
very  kind  to  my  poor  child ;  she  has  only  you 
now." 

He  replied  ^y  clasping  me  to  his  breast; 
and  in  one  moment  more,  all  was  over ! 

You  know  what  followed ;  yon  know  that 
for  many  weeks  I  was  blessedly  unconscious 
of  every  thing,  and  that  I  lay  between  death 
and  life  under  the  dominion  of  fever.  My  first 
return  of  consciousness  and  of  speech  showed 
itself  thus : — I  heard  voices  below,  and  recog- 
nised them,  no  doubt,  as  female  voices ;  for  I 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  asked  my  mother's 
faithful  Alice  whose  voice  I  heard.  But  the 
joy  my  speaking  gave  the  poor  creature  was 
instantly  damped,  for  1  added-^**  But  I  con- 
clude it  is  my  mother's  voice,  and  I  dare  say 
she  will  be  here  presently." 

Alice,  bursting  into  tears,  replied—"  Your 
blessed  mother  never  can  come  now." 

**  Oh,  but  by  and  by  will  do:"  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  again. 

Alice  now  ran  down  to  call  my  husband, 
and  tell  him  what  had  passed.  The  voices  1 
heard  were  those  of  Mrs.  Oswald  and  Lady 
Martindale,  who  had  called  every  day  to  in- 
ouire  for  me;  and  Pendarves  had  been  this 
day  prevailed  upon  to  go  down  to  them.  But 
he  bitterly  repented  his  complaisance  when  he 
found  I  had  heard  them  talking;  though  he 
rejoiced  in  my  restored  hearing,  which  had 
seemed  quite  gone.  He  hastily,  therefore,  dis- 
missed his  visiters,  and  resumed  his  station 
hj  my  bedside.  I  knew  him,  and  spoke  to 
him ;  but  damped  all  his  satisfaction  oy  ask- 


ing for  my  mother,  and  wondering  where  she 
was.  He  could  not  answer  me,  and  was  doob^' 
ful  what  he  ought  to  reply  when  he  recovered 
himself. 

At  this  moment  the  physician  entered ;  and 
hearing  what  had  passed,  declared  that  the 
sooner  he  could  make  me  understand  what  had 
happened,  and  sh^  tears  (for  I  had  shed  none 
yet,)  the  sooner  I  should  recover;  and  he  ad- 
vised his  beffinning  to  do  it  directly. 

Accordingly,  when  I  again  asked  for  her  he 
said — *'  Do  yoa  not  see  my  black  coat,  Helen  ? 
and  do  you  not  remember  our  lossi" 

**0h,  yes;  but  I  thought  our  moumiog  for 
the  dear  child  was  over." 

"  You  see !"  said  Pendarves  mournfully. 

The  physician  replied—^'  Till  her  memory 
is  restored,  though  her  life  is  spared,  a  cure  b 
far  distant;  but  persevere." 

In  a  fortnight  1  was  able  to  take  air ;  but  I 
still  wonderf^  where  my  mother  was,  though 
I  soon  forgot  her  again. 

But  one  day  Pendarves  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  and  visit  the  grave  of  my  child,  which  I 
had  not  visited  for  some  time.  1  thankfully 
complied,  and  he  dragged  me  in  a  garden-chair 
to  the  church-door. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion 
that  he  supported  me  to  that  marble  slab 
which  now  covered  my  mother  as  well  as  mv 
child,  and  I  caught  some  of  his  trembling  agi- 
tation. 

•♦  Look  there,  my  poor  Helen !"  said  he. 

I  did  look,  and  read  the  name  of  my  child. 

**  Look  lower  yet."  | 

I  did  so,  and  the  words  "  Julia  Pendarves," 
with  the  sad  et  cetera^  met  my  view,  and  seem- 
ed to  restore  my  shattered  comprehension. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  agonizing  truth  rush- 
ed upon  my  mind ;  and  throwing  myself  on 
the  cold  stone,  I  called  upon  my  departed  pa- 
rent, and  wept  till  I  was  deluged  in  tears,  and 
had  sobbed  myself  into  the  stillness  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

"Thank  God!  thou  art  restored,  my  be- 
loved, and  all  will  yet,  I  trust,  be  well,"  said 
my  husband,  as  he  bore  me  away. 

From  that  time  my  memory  returned,  and 
with  it  so  acute  a  feeling  of  what  I  had  lost, 
that  I  fear  I  was  ungrateful  enough  to  regret 
my  imbecility. 

I  now  insisted  on  hearing  details  of  all  that 
had  occurred  since  my  illness;  and  I  found 
that  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  come  down  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  my  mother,  and  that  Lord 
Charles  had  attended  uninvit^,  to  pay  her 
that  tribute  of  respect— nor  had  he  returned  to 
London,  till  my  life  was  declared  out  of  dan- 
ger. How  deeply  I  felt  this  attention !  I  also 
heard  that  the  ladies  at  the  Lodge  pestered 
my  husband  with  letters,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
spare  his  sensibility  the  pain  of  following  my 
lost  parent  to  the  grave:  but  that,  however 
he  snmnk  from  the  task,  he  had  treated 
their  request  with  the  utmost  disregard,  say- 
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in^lf,  that  if  he  had  no  other  motive,  the  cer- 
tainty that  be  was  doing  what  /  should  have 
wished,  was  sufficient. 

When  1  was  quite  restored  to  strength,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  Pendarves  gave  me  the  key 
of  my  mother*s  papers,  which  he  had  carefully 
s^led  up.  My  mother  left  no  will,  as  she 
wished  me  to  inherit  every  thing ;  but  in  a  lit- 
tle paper  directed  to  Pendarves,  she  desired 
that  an  income  might  be  settled  on  Juan  and 
Alice,  which  wonld  make  them  comfortable 
and  independent  for  life;  that  her  friends,  the 
De  Waldens,  might  have  some  memorial  of 
her  given  to  them;  and  that  Lord  Charles 
might  have  her  travelling  writing-desk. 

Oh !  what  overwhelming  feeling  1  endured 
while  lookinff  over  napers,  containing  a  sketch 
of  her  life*— her  reflections  and  prayers,  when 
I  married  Pendarves— a  character  of  Lady  He- 
len, of  her  husband,  and  of  my  father— and 
many  fragments,  all  indicative  of  a  mother's 
love  and  a  mother's  anxiety.  But  tender  sor- 
row was  suspended  by  cariosity,  when  I  found 
one  letter  from  Ferdinand  de  Walden !  It  was 
evidently  written  in  answer  to  one  from  her, 
in  which  she  had  described  me  as  sulfering 
deeply,  but,  on  principle,  trying  to  appear 
cheerful,  and  for  her  sake  dutifully  tryin?  to 
conceal  from  her  the  agony  of  my  heart.  W  hat 
eke  she  had  said,  was  very  evident  from  the 
part  of  the  letter  which  I  transcribe— translat- 
ing it  from  the  French : — 

"Yes!. you  only, I  believe,  do  me  justice. 
I  should  have  been  a  more  devoted  husband 
than  Pendarves,  having  my  afTections  built,  I 
trust,  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  this — mz,  a 
purifying  faith,  and  its  result,  pure  habits. 
Still,  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  his  conduct 
towards  such  an  angel !  for,  oh !  that  ^ded 
cheek,  and  that  shrunk  form^^hat  dejection  of 
spirits  from  a  mother's  sorrows  which  seem  to 
have  alienated  him,  would  have  endeared  her 
to  me  still  more  fondly " 

I  had  resolution  enough,  my  dear  friend,  to 
pause  here,  and  read  no  more  t  my,  distrusting 
my  own  strength,  I  had  the  courage  to  commit 
the  dangerous  letter  to  the  flames  and  that 
was,  indeed,  an  exertion  of  duty. 

I  shall  pass  lightly  and  rapidly  over  the 
next  few  months.  My  hnsband  gradually  re- 
sumed his  intercourse  at  the  Lodge,  while  I, 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  his  neglect, 
paid  and  received  visits ;  and  Mrs.  Ridley  and 
my  aunt  were  by  turns  my  guests,  for  I  had 
now  lost  my  dread  of  the  latter.  She  had 
nothing  to  tell  but  what  I  knew  already,  ex- 
cept that  she  believed  my  husband  more  cri- 
minal than  I  did  or  could  think  him,  and  that 
I  positively  forbade  her  ever  to  tiame  him  to 
me  apin.  I  also  visited  you,  and  did  all  I 
could  to  fly  from  a  feeling  of  conscious  desola- 
tion which  was  ever  present  to  me  since  I  lost 
my  mother.  In  all  other  afliictions,  I  had  her 
to  rely  upon — I  had  her  to  soothe  and  to  com- 


fort me :  but  who  had  I  to  console  me  for  the 
lose  of  herl  on  whose  never  to  be  abated  ten- 
derness could  1  rely  ?  Other  ties,  if  destroyed^ 
may  be  formed  again ;  hut  we  can  have  pa- 
rents only  once — aud  I  had  lost  my  mother,  my 
sole  surviving  parent,  at  a  moment  when  i 
wanted  her  most.  Still,  I  roused  myself  from 
my  lethargy  of  grief,  and  "  soirowed  "  not  like 
^'  one  without  hope."  But  the  misery  of  dis* 
appointed  and  wounded  afiections  preyed  on 
me  while  tenderer  woes  slumbered,  ana  my 
health  continued  to  £ide,  my  youth  to  decay. 

My  kind  aunt  and  Mrs.  Ridley  were  both 
just  come  on  a  visit  to  me,  when  Pendarves 
signified  his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friends  on  a  tour  to  the  Lakes.  He  said  his 
health  had  sufiered  much  from  his  anxiety 
during  my  illness,  and  he  thought  the  journey 
would  do  him  good. 

"  Then  take  your  wife  a  journey,"  cried  my 
aunt  bluntly :  "  she  wants  it  more  than  you 
do." 

"  She  will  not  accompany  my  friends,"  re- 
plied he ;  "  and  my  word  is  pledged  to  go  with 
them." 

"  Is  a  pledge  given  to  friends  more  sacred 
than  duty  to  a  wile,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarves  1" 

"  Is  it  a  husband's  duty  never  to  stir  with- 
out his  wife,  madam  1" 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  forget,"  said  I,  "how 
unfit  I  am  to  travel :  quiet  and  home  suit  me 
best." 

•*  It  is  well  they  d.o,'*  said  my  aunt,  and 
Seymour  left  the  room. 

1  will  pass  over  the  time  that  intervened  be- 
fore Seymour's  departure:  suffice  that  I  tried 
to  attribute  his  still  frequent  absences  from 
home  to  his  dislike  of  his  aunt's  society ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  I  masked  an  aching  heart 
in  smiles,  that  no  one  might  have  the  authority 
of  my  dejected  spirits  to  found  an  accusation 
of  my  husband  upon. 

At  length  the  day  of  Seymour's  departure 
arrived,  and  we  had  an  affectionate  and  on  my 
side  a  tearful  parting :  but  I  recovered  myself 
soon;  and  though  1  deeply  felt  the  unkind- 
ness  of  his  leaving  me  afler  my  recent  afflic- 
tion, I  declared  it  the  wisest  thing  he  could 
do,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  find  me  fat  and 
cheerful  on  his  return.  But  I  saw  that  I  did 
not  make  converts  of  my  audilon;  and  that 
Lord  Charles  Belmour,  who  called  to  inquire 
after  my  health,  absolutely  itaried  when  he 
found  that  Seymour  was  gone  away  on  a 
journey.  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  left  the 
room ;  for  I  could  not  —  would  not,  either  by 
look  or  word,  blame  my  husband ;  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  observe  that  he  wajB  blamed  by 
others. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  my  uncle  came 
down  to  fetch  his  wife;  and  I  heard,  with  a 
satisfection  which  I  could  not  conceal,  that 
my  uncle  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  Lady  Martindale,  as  she  was  called,  was 
a  spy  of'^the  Convention,  and  that  he  could 
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get  her  sent  out  of  the  country  on  the  Alien 
iiii  — for  that  she  was  undoubtedly  the  mis- 
tress, not  the  wife,  of  Lord  Martindale.  I 
also  learned  that  Lord  Charles  had  been  inde- 
fatigable in  using  his  exertions  and  his  interest 
to  effect  this  purpose,  in  hopes,  as  my  aunt 
aaid,  of  opening  my  husband's  eyes;  and  she 
thought,  when  he  saw  that  his  uncle  and  his 
friend  were  thus  active  and  watchful  to  save 
him  from  perdition,  that  he  could  not  refuse 
to  be  convinced  and  saved. 

Alas !  we  none  of  us  as  yet  knew  Pendar- 
▼es.  We  did  not  know  that  in  proportion  to 
conscious  strength  of  mind  is  the  capacity  of 
conviction,  and  that  no  one  is  so  jealous  of 
interference,  and  so  averse  to  being  proved  in 
the  wrong,  as  those  who  are  most  prone  to  err 
and  most  conscious  of  weakness.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  went  away  in  high  spirits,  at  the  idea 
of  the  good  which  was  going  to  accrue  to  me 
from  their  exertions ;  andleft  me  much  cheered 
in  my  prospects,  little  thinking  of  the  blow 
which  these  exertions  were  ensuring  to  me. 

My  husband  wrote  to,  me  on  his  journey 
about  twice  a-week ;  but  as  he  rarely  did  so 
till  the  post  was  just  going  out,  or  the  horses 
were  waiting,  I  was  convinced  either  that  he 
had  lost  all  remains  of  tenderness  for  me,  or 
that,  conscious  of  acting  ill,  he  could  not  bear 
to  write. 

When  he  had  been  gone  two  months,  I  was 
expecting  his  arrival  in  London  every  day, 
and  with  no  small  anxiety ;  for  ray  uncle  had 
written  me  word,  that  as  soon  as  Annette 
Beauvais  (for  that  was  her  real  name)  arrivecl 
in  town,  she  would  be  seized  by  the  officers 
employed  by  Government,  and  be  shipped  off 
directly  for  Altona,  whither  Lord  Martindale, 
who  was  reckoned  a  dangerous  disloyal  sub- 
ject, would  be  advised  to  accompany  her. 

But  while  I  was  pleasing  myself  with  the 
idea  that  Pendarves,  when  convinced  of  the 
real  character  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated so  intimately,  would  return  to  me, 
thankful  for  the  discovery,  and  that  in  the  de- 
tected courtesan  and  spy  he  would  forget  the 
fascinating  companion,  a  very  different  end 
was  preparing  for  the  well-intentioned  plans 
of  our  friend  and  relation. 

Pendarves,  not  choosing  to  fail  in  respect 
to  his  uncle,  and  resolved  to  consider  himself 
as  on  good  terms  with  him,  called  at  his  house 
in  Stratford  Place;  but  unfortunately  found 
only  Mrs.  Pendarves.  The  consequence  you 
may  easily  foresee.  She  reproached  him  with 
his  cruel  neglect  of  hin  wife,  and  then  triumph- 
ed in  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  that 
wicked  woman  who  had  lured  him  from  her ; 
informing  him  with  great  exultation,  that  his 
uncle  had  procured  her  arrestation ;  that  she 
would  be  Uken  up  directly,  and  sent  abroad  ; 
and  that  his  angel-wife  was  expecting  his  re- 
tarn  to  her  with  eager  and  affectionate  love. 

**  And  was  my  wife  privy  to  this  injustice 


and  this  outrage  V  asked  Pendarves,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  a  flashing  eye. 

"To  be  sure  she  was." 

**  Then  she  may  expect  me,  madam,  but  I 
will  never  return!"  Having  said  tliis,  he 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
lodgings.  He  found  Lady  Martindale,  as  she 
still  persisted  in  calling  herself,  in  fits,  and 
Lord  Martindale  threatening,  but  in  Tain. 
The  warrant  was  executed,  and  the  lady  forced 
to  set  off,  her  lord  having  a  hint  given  him, 
which  made  his  retreat  advisable  also. 

"  You  shall  not  go  alone,  my  friends,"  said 
Pendarves  as' soon  as  he  saw  that  their  banish- 
ment was  certain ;  *'  and  as  my  family  have 
presumed  to  procure  your  exile,  they  shall  find 
that  they  have  exiled  me  too." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house,  gained  a  pass- 
port as  an  American,  which  you  know  he  was, 
as  well  as  myself,  bv  birth,  and  soon  overtak- 
ing them,  he  travelled  with  them,  and  em- 
barked with  them  for  Altona. 

He  wrote  to  me  from  the  port  whence  they 
embarked,  and  such  a  letter!  1  thought  1 
should  never  have  held  up  my  head  after  it. 
He  reproached  me  for  joining  the  mean  cabal 
against  an  injured  and  innocent  woman,  and 
declared  that  as  I  and  his  uncle  had  caused  her 
exile,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  soothe  and  to  MhareiU 

In  a  postscript,  he  told  me  he  had  drawn  for 
all  the  money  that  was  in  his  banker's  hands, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  journey;  that  he 
wished  me  to  let  our  house,  and  remove  into 
my  mother's,  which  was  still  empty  ;  that  he 
trusted  1  would  not  let  him  want  in  a  foreign 
land,  for  in  some  respects  he  knew  I  could  be 
generous;  but  he  feared  the  income  of  his  for 
tune  must  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  which  were  so  man^,  he  feared  he 
could  not  return,  even  if  he  wished  it,  except 
at  the  danger  of  losing  his  personal  liberty. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  I  would  join  my 
uncle  in  settling  his  affairs ;  and  if  he  wanted 
money  to  support  him,  he  knew  I  would  spare 
him  some  out  of  the  fortune  which  came  to  me 
on  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  income  of 
which  I,  and  I  alone,  could  receive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  inflicted 
by  this  letter — for  it  was  my  nature  to  cling  to 
hope,  I  eagerly  caught  at  the  high  idea  of  my 
conjugal  virtues  which  this  cruel  letter  im- 
plied ;  and  1  trusted  that,  when  intimate  asso- 
ciation had  completely  unmasked  this  syren 
and  her  paramour,  he  would  prize  me  the 
more  from  contrast,  and  hasten  home  to  re- 
ceive my  eagerly  bestowed  forgiveness.  But 
the  order  to  let  the  house  was  so  indicative  of 
a  separation  meant  to  be  long,  if  not  eternal, 
that  again  and  again  1  went  from  hope  to  de- 
spair. But  there  was  one  sorrow  converted 
into  rejoicing.  Till  now  I  had  grieved  that 
my  mother  was  no  more,  but  fioto  I  rejoiced  to 
think  that  this  last  terrible  blow  was  spared 
her ;  that  she  did  not  live  to  witness  the  grief 
of  her  worse  than  widowed  daughter,  nor  to  I 
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eee  the  deg^radation  of  the  belored  eon  of  her 
idolized  Lady  Helen.  DegrradationdidI  sayl 
Yes :  but  I  still  persisted  to  excuse  my  hus- 
band, and  would  not  own,  even  to  myself^  that 
he  was  without  excuse  for  his  conduct.  I 
thought  it  was  generous  in  him  not  to  forsake 
his  friends  in  their  distress,  nor  would  I  allow 
any  one  to  hint  at  the  probability  that  his  fe- 
male companion  was  his  mistress. 

I  also  resolved  to  justify  his  reliance  on  my 
exertions  and  my  generosity.  I  wrote  to  my 
uncle,  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  his 
embarrassments,  I  dismissed  every  servant  but 
Alice  and  Juan,  and  I  set  apart  two-thirds  of 
my  own  income  also  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts. 

My  uncle  would  fain  have  interfered,  and 
advanced  me  the  money ;  but  I  had  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  making  sacrifices  for  my 
husband's  sake,  and  I  wished  Mr.  Pendarves 
to  leave  him  money  in  his  will,  as  a  resource 
for  him  when  he  should  return  to  England, 
and  1  should  be  no  more ;  for  I  fancied  that  I 
was  far  gone  in  a  Vapid  decline.  But  I  mis- 
took nervous  symptoms,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
tressed mind,  for  copsumptive  ones;  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  when  I  had  arranged  my 
husband's  affairs,  and  had,  while  so  employed, 
been  forced  to  visit  London  once  or  twice,  and 
associate  with  the  friends  who  loved  and  ho- 
noured me,  my  pain  of  the  side  decreased,  my 
pulse  became  slower,  my  appetite  returned, 
and  I  recovered  something  ot  my  former  ap- 
pearance. But  it  was  now  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1793,  and  the  reign  of  terror  had 
long  been  begun  in  France,  while  we  heard 
from  every  quarter  that  the  English  there  were 
in  the  utmost  danger  on  account  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  English  Gorernment;  that  all 
were  leaving  France  who  could  get  away ;  and 
Pendarves  was  gone  to  Paris !  But  then  he 
was  an  American.  Still,  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  fears  for  his  life;  and  the  horrible 
idea  of  his  pining  in  a  foreign  land,  in  a  prison 
and  in  poverty,  (for  though  he  had  written  to 
say  he  was  arrived  in  Paris,  he  had  not  drawn 
for  money,  nor  given  his  address,)  haunted  me 
continually.  To  be  brief;  you  know  how  the 
idea  of  mv  husband's  danger  took  entire  pos- 
session of  my  imagination,  till  1  conceived  it 
to  he  my  duty  to  set  off  for  Paris. 

You  remember,  that  yon  and  your  husband 
both  dissuaded  me  from  the  rash  and  hazard- 
ous undertaking;  and  that  I  replied,  ^I  have 
now  but  one  object  of  interest  in  the  world, 
the  husband  of  my  love !  True,  a  romantic 
generosity,  and  what  he  calls  just  resentment, 
have  led  him  for  the  present  to  forsake  his 
country  and  me ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  forsake  Aim,  and  who  knows,  but  that 
the  result  of  my  self-devotion  may  restore  hira 
to  me  more  attached  than  ever  1"  You  know 
that  you  listened,  admired,  and  almost  en- 
couraged me,  and  that  yon  have  always  consi- 
dered this  determination  at  the  crown  of  my 


conjugal  glory,  and  held  it  up  as  a  bright  ex< 
ample  of  a  wife's  duty.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
my  own  sobered  judgment  and  the  lessons  of 
experience,  together  with  reproof  from  lips 
that  never  can  deceive,  and  a  judgment  that 
can  rarely  err,  have  convinced  me  that  I  rather 
violated  than  performed  a  wife's  duty  when  0[ 
setoff  on  this  romantic  expedition  to  France. 

No :  if  ever  I  deserved  the  character  of  a 
good  wife,  it  was  from  the  passive  fortitude 
and  the  patient  spirit  with  which  I  bore  up 
against  neglect,  wounded  affections;  and  slight- 
ed tenderness.  It  was  the  sense  of  duty 
which  led  me  to  throw  a  veil  over  my  hus- 
band's faults,  which  held  him  up  when  his 
own  errors  had  cast  him  down,  and  which  led 
m'e  still,  in  strict  compliance  with  my  mar- 
riage vows,  to  obey  and  honour  him  by  all  a 
wife's  attentions,  even  when  1  feared  that  he 
deserved  not  my  esteem. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  narrative.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  came  down  to  reason  me  out  of  my 
folly,  as  they  called  it ;  and  my  uncle  thought 
he  held  a  very  persuasive  argument,  for  he 
told  me  he  felt  it  indelicate  for  me  to  intrude 
myself  and  my  fondness  on  a  husband  who 
had  showed  he  did  not  value  it,  and  had  cho- 
sen to  escape  from  me. 

''  But  1  did  not  mean  to  intrude  upon  him,'* 
I  replied ;  **  1  mean  to  be  concealed  in  Paris, 
and  with  Alice  and  Juan  to  attend  me ;  I  fear 
nothing  for  myself;  nor  need  you  fear  for  me." 

"  What !"  cried  my  aunt,  **  be  in  Paris,  and 
not  let  the  vile  man  know  you  are  there  1  / 
should  discover  myself,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  reproaching  him ;  for  /  should  treat 
him  very  differently,  I  assure  you.  /should 
show  him, 

"  Earth  has  a  rage  with  love  to  hatred  turn'd, 
And  love  has  tury  by  a  woman  Bpurn'd." 

«•  But  you  are  not  Helen^  my  dear,"  said  my 
uncle,  meekly  sighing,  as  he  always  did  over 
her  misquotations ;  and  still  he  argued,  and  I 
resisted,  when  I  obtained  an  unexpected  as- 
sistant in  our  kind  physician. 

^*  My  dear  sir,''  said  he,  **  if  your  niece 
remains  here  in  compliance  with  your  wishes, 
I  well  know  that  her  mind  and  her  feelings 
will  prey  upon  her  life,  and  ultimately  destroy 
it,  if  they  do  not  unsettle  her  reason.  But  if 
she  is  allowed  to  be  active,  and  to  indulge  at 
whatever  risk  her  devoted  affection  to  her  hus- 
band, depend  on  it  she  will  be  well  and  com- 
paratively happy ;  nor  do  I  see,  that  she  runs 
any  great  risk.  She  is  an  American;  her  two 
servants  are  the  same,  and  are  most  devotedly 
attached  to  her;  and  I  give  my  opinion,  both 
as  a  physician  and  a  friend,  tliat  she  had 
better  ffo." 

Oh,  now  I  loved  the  good  old  man  for  what 
he  said!  and  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  now 
contented  to  yield  the  point;  but  my  uncle  in- 
sisted on  defraying  all  my  expenses. 

«'Tbey  will  be  trifling,"  said  I;  *«for  I 
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shall  not  choose  to  travel  as  a  lady,  but  to 
dress  as  plainly,  travel  as  cheaply,  and  attract 
as  little  attention  as  I  can.*' 

This  he  approved;  but,  in  case  I  should 
want  money  to  purchase  services  either  for 
myself  or  my  husband,  he  insisted  on  my 
sewingr  into  my  stays  ten  bank-notes  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each;  and  I  accepted  them  in 
case  of  emergencies,  as  I  thought  1  had  no 
right  to  refuse  what  might  be  of  service  to 
my  husband. 

•*  Would  I  were  not  an  old  man  !**  said  my 
nncle ;  **  then  you  should  not  go  alone^  Helen.'' 
But  I  convinced  him  that  any  English  friend 
would  only  be  a  detriment  to  me. 

Lord  Charles  Belmour,  on  hearing  of  ray 
design,  left  London,  and  the  career  ofdissijlb- 
tion  in  which  he  was  more  than  ever  engaged, 
to  argue  with  me^  to  expostulate  with  me,  to 
tntrtat  that  I  would  not  go,  and  risk  my  pre- 
cious life,  which  no  man  living  was  worthy  to 
have  sacrificed  for  him,  and  then  burst  into 
tears  of  genuine  feeling  when  he  bade  me 
adieu,  wishing  that  **  Heaven  had  made  him 
such  a  woman ;"  and,  while  envying,  the  hus- 
band of  a  virtuous  wife,  went  back  to  a  new 
mistress,  and  renewed  his  course  of  error. 

At  length,  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived ; 
and,  plainly  attired,  I  set  off  for  the  port  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  attended  by  my  two  nithful 
servants. 

Juan  and  Alice  were  both  slaves  on  part  of 
our  American  property ;  but  they  were  born 
on  the  estate  or  a  French  proprietor;  therefore 
French  was  their  native  tongue,  which  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance;  As  soon  as  my  father 
was  their  master,  he  made  them  free,  and  they 
became  man  and  wife.  They  had  lived  with 
my  mother  ever  since.  She,  as  I  before  said, 
had  desired  they  should  be  made  indepen- 
dent for  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the 
faithful  creatures  were  devoted  to  the  daughter 
of  their  benefactress,  and  I  had  the  most 
cheering  confidence  in  the  tried  sagacity  as 
well  as  integrity  of  both.  Their  colour,  you 
know,  was  what  is  called  mulatto,  and  their 
appearance  was  less  distinguished  by  ugliness 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  such  persons. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  little 
history  of  two  beings  whom  I  learnt  to  love 
even  m  my  childhomi,  and  who,  in  the  season 
of  my  aflliction,  added  to  that  love,  the  feeling 
of  interminable  gratitude. 

"Well,  behold  us  landed  al  Altona,.  and 
designated  in  our  passports,  as  Mrs.  Helen 
Pendarves,  and  Juan  and  Alice  Duval,  Ameri- 
cans. Afier  a  tedious  Journey  in  the  carts  of 
the  country,  and*  sometimes  in  its  horrible 
wagons,  behold  me  also  anived  in  the  metro* 
polls  of  blood,  passports  examined  and  ap- 
proved, and  all  my  greatest  difficulties  at  an 
end.  So  relieved  was  my  mind,  when  every 
thing  was  arranged^  and  I  had  hitherto  gotten 
on  so  well,  that  my  affectionate  companions 
observed  with  delighted  wonder  that  my  cheek 
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glowed  and  my  eyes  sparkled  once  more 
cautious  Juan  advised  me  to  hide  my  fece 
as  much  as  possible,  fer  there  were  no  such 
faces  in  Paris,  he  believed.  When,  however, 
I  found  myself  in  Paris,  when  I  kn'ew  that  the 
being  1  loved  best  was  there,  and  yet  I  dared 
not  seek  him,  sorrow  destroyed  my  recovered 
bloom  again,  and  tears  dimmed  my  eyes. 
Yet  still  1  felt  a  strange  overpowering  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  1  was  near  him ;  and 
when  we  had  found  out  his  abode,  I  thought 
that  I  could  perhaps  contrive  to  see  him,  my- 
self unseen.  But  I  found  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,f09/€  rmlanU^  which  not  only  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  my  prospects,  but  damped 
much  of  my  enthusiastic  ardour  in  the  task 
which  1  had  undertaken,  and  even  abated 
s^-me  of  my  tenderness  for  Pendarves:  fori 
could  no  longer  shut  my  eyes  to  the-  nature  of 
his  attachment  to  Annette  Beauvais. 

My  uncle  told  me  in  his  letter  that  Lord 
Martindale  was  returned  to  London,  but  could 
not  stay  there,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Ame- 
rica ;  that  he  had  met  him  in  a  shop ;  that,  on 
hearing  his  name.  Lord  Martindale  had  the 
effrontery  to  introduce  himself,  and  thanked 
him  for  having  enabled  him  so  easily  to  get 
rid  of  a  mistress  of  whom  he  was  tired. 

«'  Indeed,"  said  he,  **1  am  much  obliged  to 
the  femily  of  Pendarves;  for  the  uncle  forces 
my  mistress  to  go  back  to  her  native  place, 
and  the  nephew  takes  her  off  my  hands,  and 
under  hie  own  protection." 

*^  And  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  vou,  sir," 
said  he,  **  that  if  you  visit  Paris,  and  the  Rue 
Rtvoli,  mtmero  22,  you  will  there  find  your 
nephew,  romantically  happy  with  a  most  fas- 
cinating ehere  amie  who  had  once  the  honour 
of  bearing  my  name." 

^  I  tunwd  from  him,"  adds  my  uncle,  **  with 
disgust,  as  you,  I  hope,  will  turn  from  your 
unworthy  husband,  and  come  back,  my  dearest 
niece,  to  your  affectionate  and  anxious  uncle. " 

For  one  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  obey  his 
wishes— my  husband  really  living  with  an 
abandoned  woman,  as  her  avowed  protector ' 
wife,  countiy,  reputation,  sacrificed  for  her 
sake! 

Horrible  and  disgusting  it  was  indeed !  But 
I  soon  recollected,  that  if  it  was  really  a  dot^ 
in  me  to  come  to  Paris  for  his  sake  at  all,  it 
was  equally  a  duty  now,  for  his  criminality 
could  not  destroy  his  claims  on  my  duty ;  nor 
could  his  breach  of  duty  excuse  the  neglect  of 
mine.  In  short,  whether  love  or  conscience 
influenced  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  resolved  to 
stay  where  I  was.  And  so  he  was  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli !  I  was  dad  to  know  where  he  was,  but 
I  did  not  as.  before  wish  to  see  him,  and  even 
gaze  on  him  unseen.  No:  I  felt  him  de- 
graded, and  I  thought  that  I  should  now  turn 
away  if  I  met  him. 

We  took  a  pleasant  and  retired  lodging  on 
the  Italian  Boulevards ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
in  this  situation  we  were  not  likely  to  learn 
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any  tidings  of  Pendanres ;  and  by  the  time  we 
had  been  ten  days  at  Paris,  Juan  and  I  resoW- 
ed,  having  first  feU  our  way^  to  put  a  plan 
which  we  had  formed  into  execution. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  what  was  go- 
ing forward  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to  learn 
the  degree  of  safety  or  of  danger  in  which 
Pendarves  was;  and  if  Madame  Beau vais  had 
really  been  a  spy  in  London  for  the  Conven- 
tion, she  must  be  connected  with  the  govern- 
ing persons  in  Paris. 

Accordingly*  we  hired  a  small  house  which 
bad  stood  empty  some  time,  in  a  street  through 
which  most  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Convention  were  likely  to  pass  in  their  way 
toaand  fro.  The  street-door  opened  into  a  front 
parlour,  and  that  into  a  second  parlour;  of 
this,  with  a  kitchen  and  two  chambers,  con- 
sisted the  whole  of  the  house.  Humble  as  it 
was,  I  assure  you  it  was  on  the  plan  of  one 
which  Robespierre  occupied  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power. 

The  windows  of  the  front  parlour  Juan  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  shop-window ;  and  as  he 
and  his  wife  were  both  good  bakers,  they  fill- 
ed it  with  a  variety  of  cakes,  which  thoy  c^\» 
ed  gdUaux  republieaina  f  and  it  was  not  long 
berore,  to  our  great  Joy,  they  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent sale  for  their  commodity.  This  em- 
boldened us  to  launch  out  still  more ;  and  in 
hopes  that  our  shop  might  become  a  sort  of 
resting  and  louneing-place  to  the  men  in  power 
as  they  passed,  Juan  put  a  coat  .of  paint  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  converted  the  parlour 
into  a  complete  shop,  and  at  length  put  a  no- 
tice over  the  door  in  large  tri-colour  letters, 
importing  that  at  such  hours  every  day  plum 
and  plain  pudding  d  rAmericaine  was  to  be 
bad  hot^  as  well  as  gdieattx  repubUcaim, 

If  this  affiehe  succeeded,  there  was  a  chance 
of  Juan*s  hearing  something  relative  to  the 
objects  of  our  anxiety  from  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  while  I  myself,  hidden  be- 
hind the  glass-door  of  the  back-parlour,  might 
also  overhear  some,  to  me,  important  conver- 
sation. At  any  rate,  it  was  worth  the  trial ; 
and  experience  proved  that  the  scheme  was 
not  so  visionary  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that 
I  saw  our  shop  opened,  and  business  prosper- 
ing. Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  cunous 
and  singnlar  situation  than  mine.  Think  of 
me,  the  daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  liv- 
ing an  unprotected  woman  in  the  metropolis 
of  republican  France,  and  helping  to  make 
puddings  and  cakes  for  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention ! 

•  Though  I  have  never  paused  in  my  narra- 
tive to  mention  politics,  still  you  cannot  sup- 
pose that  I  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  Continent,  nor  that 
the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  were  un- 
know^i  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  often  be- 
guiled my  lonely  hours  with  reading  the  ac- 


counts of  the  proceedings  at  Paris ;  had  moum.> 
ed  not  only  over  the  fate  ef  the  royal  family, 
bnt  had  deplored  the  death  of  those  highly- 
gifled  men,  and  that  great  though  mistaken 
woman  (Madame  Roland,)  in  whom  I  fancied 
that  I  perceived  some  of  the  republican  virtue 
to  which  others  only  pretended ;  and  though 
far  from  being  a  republican  myself,  I  could  not 
but  respect  those  who,  having  adopted  a  prin- 
ciple, however  erroneous,  acted  upon  it  con- 
sistently. But  with  Brissdt  ai;d  his  party  end- 
ed all  my  interest  in  the  public  men  of  France* 
though  their  names  were  familiar  to  me,  and 
aversion  and  dread  were  the  only  feelings 
which  they  excited. 

Therefore,  when,  on  the  first  of  February, 
1794,  we  opened  a  shop  for  puddings  anci 
cakes,  and  1,  through  the  curtain  of  a  glass- 
door,  saw  it  throne^  with  customers,  some  of 
whom  I  concludeawere  regicides  and  murder- 
ers, mj  heart  died  within  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
stood  in  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  I  wbhed 
myself  again  in  safe  and  happy  England. 

Juan  was  frequently  asked  i  number  of 
questions  by  his  customers ;  such  as  who  he 
was,  and  whence  he  came,  and  how  long  he 
had  been  there ;  and  his  answ^er  was,  that  he 
was  born  in  America,  and  bom  a  slave,  and  so 
was  his  little  wife,  but  a  good  master  made 
him  free. 

** Bravo!  and  Five  la  liberie!  and  you  are 
like  us ;  we  were  slaves,  now  we  are  free,*' 
always  shoifted  the  deluded  people  to  whom 
he  thus  talked. 

Juan  used  to  go  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
his  master  was  in  France,  and  poor,  and  so 
they  left  America,  and  came  to  work  for  him 
(applauses  again ;)  but  that  he  found  he  was 
dead.  "^  And  so^'^  said  he, «'  as  I  liked  Paris, 
we  resolved  to  stay  here,  and  make  nice  things 
for  the  republicans  in  Europe." 

This  tale  had  its  effect ;  Juan  was  hailed  as 
the  bon  dioyen  Duval,  and  promised  custom 
and  protection. 

**  Oh !  dear  Miss  Helen,**  cried  Juan,  (as 
he  usually  called^  me,^  ''what  bloody  dogs 
some  of  them  looi !  No  doubt  some  of  them 
were  members  of  parliament.  They  govern 
a  nation  indeed,  who  were  such  fools  as  to  be 
so  easily  taken  in  b^  my  story !  Psha !  I  should 
make  a  better  pariiament-man  myself.** 

At  length  we  saw  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men. 

Juan  heard  one  of  the  party  call  two  of  the 
others  Hebert  and  Danton ;  and  he  made  an 
excuse  to  come  in  and  tell  me  which  was. 
which.  I  looked  at  them,  and  was  mortified 
to  find  that  Danton  was.  so  pleasant-looking. 

When  they  went  away,  which  they  did  not 
do  till;they  had  eaten  largely,  and  commend- 
ed what  they  ate,  a  wild,  singular-looking 
man  entered  the  shop,  in  all  the  dirty  and  neg- 
liffent  attire  of  a  earu  eulotte^  and  desired  a 
pmm-pludding  d  VAmerieaine  to  be  set  before 
him ;  declaring  that  had  it  been  d  PAnglaiet 
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he  could  not  bare  eaten  it,  aa  it  would  have 
tasted  of  the  slavery  of  that  wretched  groTel- 
ling  country,  England.  When  the  pudding 
was  served,  he  talked  more  than  be  ate,  and 
raade  minute  inquiries  into  the  history  of  Alice 
and  Juan;  but  when  he  beard  who  and  what 
they  were,  be  ran  to  them,  and  insisted  on 
giving  each  the  fraternal  embrace^^'  for  I," 
said  he,  ''am  Anacbarsis  Cloots!  the  orator 
of  the  human  race ;  and  dear  to  my  heart  is 
the  injured  being  who  was  bom  in  servitude. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  master  who 
broke  your  chains  !*' 

He  then  resumed  his  questions,  and,  to  my 
great  alarm,  desired  to  know  if  they  lived 
alone  in  the  house.  Juan,  off  his  guard,  re- 
plied, 

"  No ;  we  have  a  lodger.'* 

*'  Indeed !  let  me  see  him." 

*'  Htm !  'tis  a  woman." 

"  Better  and  better  still !  Let  me  see  her^ 
then.    Is  she  young  and  handsome  1" 

''  Helas !  la  pauvre  femme !  elle  ne  voit  per- 
sonne,  elle  est  malade  k  la  mort."* 

*'  Eh  bien,  que  je  la  voye !  Je  la  guerirai 
moi."f 

''  Ttt !  citoyen  1  Oh  non !  elle  ne  se  guerira, 
jamais."^ 

*'  Mais  oui,  te  dis-je.  Ou  estpclle  !  Je  venx 
absolument  faire  sa  connaissance."} 

•'  C'est  impossible.     Elle  est  au  lit."|| 

*'  Qu'estrce  que  cela  faitVf 

''Comment,  les  femmes  chez  nous  ne  re- 
Qoivent  jamais  les  visites  quand  elles  sent  au 
lit."** 

"  Mais,  quelle  b6tise !  au  moins  dis-moi  son 
nom  qui  elle  est,  et  tout  cela."f  f 

And  Juan  told  him  that  I  was  the  relation 
of  his  benefactor;  that  I  was  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, bavinjr  had  a  bad  husband ;  and 
that  be  and  his  wife  bad  taken  me  to  live  with 
them,  and  never  would  desert  me. 

"O  leg  braves  geiu .'"  exclaimed  he.  — But 
what  an  agony  I  endured  all  this  time!  Afraid 
that  this  mad-headed  enthusiast  would  really 
insist  on  paying  me  a  visits  I  ran  up  stairs, 
put  on  my  green  spectacles,  which  Juan  in- 
sisted on  my  buying,  (for  be  really  thought 
me  a  perfect  beauty,  and  that  all  who  looked 
must  love);  then  tied  up  my  face  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, pulled  over  it  a  slouch  cap,  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  drawing  the  curtains  round. 
But  Alice  came  up  to  tell  me  the  strange  man 
was  gone.    He  declared,  however,  that  the 


*  Alas !  poor  woman !  she  is  sick  to  death. 

t  Well,  let  me  see  her :  I  will  cure  her. 

t  You,  citizen?  Oh,  no!  she  will  never  be 
cured. 

^  Yes,  I  tell  you.  Where  is  she  T  I  will  abso- 
lutely make  her  acquaintance. 

11  Impossible.    She  is  in  bed. 

^  What  does  that  signify  T 

**  Our  ladies  never  receive  visits  in  bed. 

tt  What  nonsense !  But  tell  me  her  name,  and 
all  that. 


next  time  he  came,  he  would  see  la  pauort 
malade. 

But  fortunately  we  never  saw  him  again, 
except  when  he  stopped  in  company  with 
others,  and  was  too  much  taken  up  in  laying 
down  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  to  remember  an  individual. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you, 
that  slight  as  was  my  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons of  Hebert  and  Anacbarsis  Cloots,  and 
little  as  I  bad  beard  of  their  voices,  still,  the 
circumstance  of  having  seen  their  faces  and 
heard  them  speak,  made  all  the  difference  be- 
tween rejoicing  at  their  deserved  fate  and  re- 
gretting it.  They  were  guillotined  during  the 
course  of  the  next  month ;  and  I  shuddered 
when  I  heard  they  were  no  more,  catching  my- 
self saying, "  Poor  men !"  very  frequently  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  could  give  you  some  interesting  details  of 
many  events  that  now  happened  in  affecting 
succession;  but  they  have  been  painted  by 
abler  hands  than  mine :  I  shall  only  say  fur- 
ther, concerning  our  shop-visiters,  that  more 
than  once  the  great  Dictator  himself  took  shel- 
ter there  from  a  shower  of  rain,  and  ate  a 
gdteau  rcpublicain.  When  he  first  came,  Juan, 
who  had  seen  him  often  before,  sent  Alice  to 
tell  me  who  he  was ;  and  I  cannot  describe 
the  sensation  of  horror  with  which  he  inspired 
me:  for  nature  there  had  made  the  outside 
equally  ugly  with  the  inside.  He  asked  many 
questions  of  Juan,  relative  to  who  he  was, 
and  whence  and  why  he  came :  and  I  saw  his 
quick  and  restless  eye  looking  suspiciously 
round,  asv  if  be  feared  an  unseen  dagger  on 
every  side:  and  so  watchful  and  observant 
was  his  glance,  that  I  retreated  from  the  cur- 
tain lest  he  should  see  me.  I  was  also  ter- 
rified to  perceive  that  my  poor  Juan  was  not 
so  much  at  his  ease  with  him,  and  did  not  tell 
his  story  with  so  steady  a  voice  as  usual.  But 
perhaps,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Robespierre 
was  flattered  with  the  consciousness  of  inspir- 
ing awe.  Jiian  was,  however,  a  little  relieved 
by  the  entrance  of  Danton,  who  spoke  to  him 
as  an  old  acquaintance ;  on  which  Robespierre 
turned  to  Danton,  and  said,  "Then  you  know 
these  people  t" 

"  Yes — and  their  puddings,  too.  Do  I  not, 
citizen  1"  he  ^ood-natu redly  replied ;  and  soon 
afler,  Robespierre  and  he  departed  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  I  breathed  more  freely 
after  they  were  gone. 

Not  long  aAer  this,  Danton  and  Camille  des 
Moulins  came  together ;  and  though  they  spoke  | 
very  low,  Juan  Ijeard  them  talk  of  la  cttoyenne 
Beauvaii,  and  then  they  talked  of  son  bel  Jme- 
ricain  JlngUni,*  (so  it  was  clear  they  knewj 
who  my  husband  really  was,)  and  they  whis-| 
pered  and  laughed.  We  then  heard  the  name 
of  Colonel  Newton,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
who  bad  served  in  foreign  armies  all  his  life. 


Her  handsome  American  Englishman. 
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and  had  the  melancholy  distinction  of  being 
the  only  British  subject  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  guillotine.*  But  Juan  heard  him  men- 
tioned by  these  men,  and  soon  after  we  knew 
he  was  arrested ;  for  Juan  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  Palais  Royal  and  its  gardens 
in  an  e? ening,  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  there  be  was  sure  to  hear  the  news 
of  the  day.  At  first,  he  only  heard  that  an 
Englishman  was  arrested;  and  his  emotion 
was  such,  that  if  any  one  had  looked  at  him 
it  must  hare  been  perceived :  but  no  one  no- 
ticed him;  and  presently  some  one  named 
Colonel  Newton  as  the  conspirator  who  had 
been  denounced  and  imprisoned. 

Was  Pendar?es  acquainted  with  this  unfor- 
tunate man  1  We  could  not  tell ;  but  certain 
it  was,  that  the  awfiil  lips  which  mentioned 
the  one  had  named  the  other. 

In  another  month,  Danton  and  Camilla  des 
Moulins  were  themselves  no  more!  and  fell 
with  many  others  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant ;  and  again  I  wished  that  I  had  not  seen 
or  heard  them. 

As  I  never  went  out  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
the  great  seclusion  in  which  I  lived  injured 
my  health.  Since  the  death  of  Hebert,  indeed, 
I  was  not  so  cautious,  as  I  could  wear  a  hat; 
but  while  he  lived,  he  had  decreed  that  every 
head-dress  was  aridoeraty  except  the  peasants^ 
cap. 

Juan  went,  therefore,  to  find  a  lodging  for 
me  for  a  week  or  two,  near  or  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  in  so  retired  a  spot,  that,  with 
my  green  spectacles,  and  otherwise  a  little  dis- 
!  guised,  my  guardian  declared  be  allowed  me 
to  walk  even  in  a  morning. 

Alice  accompanied  me,  and  Juan  promised 
to  come  and  tell  us  every  evening  what  was 
going  forward.  — During  my  abode  in  this 
pretty  place,  Juan  arriv^  one  evening  a  good 
deal  agitated,  and  I  found  that  he  had  seen 
Pendarves. 

"Did  be  see  you!" 

*'  Oh  no !  he  saw  no  one  but        " 

"His  companion,  I  suppose.  Was  Ma- 
dame Beauvais  with  him  V' 

"  She  was,  and  her  little  dog ;  and  the  beast 
would  not  come  at  her  call :  and  then  she  was 
uneasy,  and  so  he  took  up  the  nasty  animal, 
and  carried  it  in  his  arm.  I  could  have  wrunff 
its  neck." 

•*  It  is  a  nice  clean  animal,**  replied  I,  try- 
ing to  speak  cheerfully.  "But  how  did  he 
look,  Juan  1" 

"  Well,  madam— too  well !"  said  the  faith- 
ful creature,  turning  away  in  agony  to  think 
he  eouid  look  well  under  his  circumstances. 

"  You  see  he  is  not  yet  arrested,'*  said  I: 
"and  for  that  I  am  thankful.** 

One  night  —  the  night  before  we  were  to 
return  to  our  house  — Juan  disappointed  us, 
and  did  not  come  at  all.    You,  who  have 


*  See  Miss  WUliams's  Letters. 


always  lived  in  dear  and  quiet  Britain,  cannot 
form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  the  agitation  into 
which  this  little  circumstance  threw  us.  We 
could  not  fancv  he  was  ill :  that  was  too  com- 
mon-place and  too  natural  a  circumstance  to 
occur  to  the  heated,,  imaginations  of  women 
accustomed,  as  we  were,  to  tales  of  terror  and 
blood ;  and  we  thought  no  less  than  that  he 
had  been  suspected,  denounced,  arrested,  and 
would  be  jugi  d  mart.  What  a  night  of 
misery  was  ours !  Early  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, Alice  set  off  for  Paris,  conjuring  me  on 
her  knees  not  to  come  with  ber,  as  Juan 
thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  walk  in  the  street 
unprotected;  and  promising  to  come  back 
directly,  if  anything  alarming  had  happened. 
I  therefore  allowed  her  to  depart  without  me ; 
but  though  her  not  returning  was  a  proof  that 
all  was  right,  according  to  our  agreement,  I 
was  half  distracted  when  hour  succeeded  to 
hour,  and  she  did  not  return ;  till,  at  last,  un- 
able to  bear  my  suspense  any  longer,  I  set  off 
for  Paris,  and  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, (as  it  was  then  called,)  just  as  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  thronging  from  all  parts  and 
around  me,  to  a  spot  already  filled  with  an 
incalculable  number  of  persons.  In  one  in- 
stant, I  recollected  that  what  I  beheld  in  the 
midst  must  be  the  guillotine,  and  I  tried  to 
turn  back,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was  hur- 
ried forward  with  the  exulting  multitude;  and 
just  as  the  horrible  snap  of  the  murderous 
engine  met  my  now  tingling  ears,  I  heard  from 
the  shouts  of  the  mob  that  the  victim  was 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  !  Self-preservation  in- 
stinctively prompted  me  to  catch  hold  of  the 
person  next  me,  to  save  myself  from  falling, 
which  would  have  been  instant  death  —  and 
the  aid  I  sought  was  yielded  to  me ;  and  while 
a  noise  of  thunder  was  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyes  were  utterly  blinded  with  horror  and 
agonizin?  emotion,  a  kind  but  unknown  voice 
said  in  French,  "  Poor  child !  I  see  you  are 
indeed  a  stranger  here.  We  natives  are  used 
to  these  sights  now  :**  and  he  sighed,  a^  if  use 
had  not  however  entirely  blunted  his  feel- 
ings. 

"But  why  did  you  come  to  see  such  a 
sight  r* 

"  Oh !  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  was  going 
home.** 

"Poor  thing!  Well;  but  shall  I  see  you 
home— if  vou  can  walk  1'* 

1  now  looked  up,  and  saw  that  my  kind 
friend  was  only  a  lowly  citizen,  and  wore  a 
Jacobin\c8p;  and  I  was  still  shrinking  from 
allowing  or  his  further  attendance,  though  I 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  felt  sick  unto 
death ;  when,  as  the  crowded ispersed,  I  saw 
Juan  and  Alice  coming  towards  me:  in  an- 
other moment  I  was  in  her  arms,  where  I 
nearly  fainted  away. 

"This  is  unfortunate,**  said  the  eitoy$nt 
"  her  illness  may  be  observed  upon,  as  it  was 
a  Bourbon  who  died,  and  she  may  be  fancied 
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no  friend  to  the  repablic.  What  is  best  to  be 
done!" 

While  he  said  this,  I  reebvered,  and  beg^ged 
to  go  home  directly;  but  I  could  not  walk 
without  the  aid  of  my  Jacobin  friend,  who  in- 
sisted on  seeing  me  safe  home,  and  we  thought 
it  the  best  way  to  consent* 

On  our  way,  the  ciioyen  exclaimed,  "  0  man 
Dieu !  ie  voild  lui'meme  /"*  and  we  saw  the 
dreaded  Robespierre  hastily  approaching  us. 
He  desired  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
that  woman;  and  neither  Juan  nor  Alice  had 
recollection  enough  to  reply;  but  our  friend 
did  instantly,  taking  off  his  cap  as  he  spoke : 
**  The  poor  woman,  ciioyen^  was  nearly  crush- 
ed in  the  crowd,  and  but  for  me  would  have 
been  trodden  to  death.  Only  see  how  she 
trembles  still !  She  has  not  been  able  to  speak 
a  word  yet.*' 

**0h !  that  is  the  case,  is  iti"  said  he,  sur- 
Teying  me  with  a  most  scrutinizing  glance. 
"It  is  well  for  her  I  find  her  in  such  good 
company,  Benoit." 

He  then  departed,  and  we  recovered  our  re- 
collection. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  to  my  ffreat 
surprise,  I  saw  Juan  seize  our  companion's 
hand,  while  he  exclaimed,  **You!  are  you 
Benoit  !'• 

**  To  be  sure ;  what  then  t" 

"  Why  then,  you  God  for  erer  bless  that's 
all!  For  many  poor  wretch  bless  you;  and 
now,  but  for  you,  what  might  ha?e  become  of 

*«  How !"  cried  Alice ;  *«  is  this  the  kind 
jailor  of  the  Luxemburg!  Oh  dear!  how  glad 
1  am  to  see  you  !" 

It  was  indeed  Benoit;  who,  at  a  period 
when  to  be  cruel  seemed  the  only  means  to  be 
safe,  lightened  the  fetters  which  he  could  not 
remove,  and  soothed  to  the  best  of  bis  power 
the  horrors  of  a  prison  and  of  deatli. 

A  feeling  which  he  could  not  help,  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  joyful  anticipation,  led  him 
to  witness  the  death  of  the  royal  victim ;  and 
my  evident  horror  instantly  interested  and 
attached  him  to  my  side.  This  good  man 
attended  us  home,  and  we  had  great  pleasure 
in  setting  before  him  all  our  little  stores :  but 
Jf*e  could  not  eat  Mm,  he  said ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  sighed  deeply.  However,  he  assured  us 
ite  would  come  and  eat  with  us  some  other 
day :  then  desinng  us  to  take  heed  and  not  go 
to  see  sights  again,  he  ran  off,  saying  be  had 
i)een  absent  too  long. 

What  a  mercy  it  was  that  Benoit  was  with 
tM  when  we  met  the  tyrant !  We  also  rejoiced 
that  he  did  not  s^  or  did  not  recognise  Juan 
and  Alice :  but  afler  this  unfortunate  rencontre 
we  did  not  feel  ourselves  as  safe  as  we  did 
bdfore,  and  dreaded  every  day  to  see  him  enter 
the  -Shop. 

I  mow  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  Juan's 


*  Oh  !  there  he  is  himself. 


not  coming  to  us,  and  I  found  that  his  too 
great  care  had  exposed  me  to  even  a  far  wane 
agony  than  that  from  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve me.  The  truth  was,  he  heard  that  poor 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  to  be  executed  the 
next  day :  fearing,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
betrayed  into  saying  so,  and  wishing  me  not 
to  know  of  it  till  all  was  over,  as  he  knew 
how  interested  I  was  in  her  fate,  he  resolved 
to  stay  away,  not  supposing  we  should  be 
alarmed;  and  he  and  Alice  could  not  return  to 
me  sooner,  as  the  way  led  over  the  very  spot 
which  they  wished  to  avoid.  Besides,  Alice 
had  told  roe  her  rud  returning  was  a  good  sign. 
Well!  this  agony  was  past;  but  I  had  seen 
and  met  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  tyrant,  and 
it  haunted  me  wherever  1  went.  For  my  own 
life,  indeed,  I  had  no  fear;  and  imprisonment, 
I  thought,  was  all  I  had  to  dread,  though  poor 
Juan  insisted  on  it  that  the  wretch  saw,  spite 
of  my  dowdy  appearance,  that  1  was  a  hand- 
some woman ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven  at  the 
close  of  every  day,  that  no  Robespierre  had 
visited  us.  Another  evening  Juan  returned  in 
much  agitation  from  his  walk,  but  I  saw  it 
was  of  an  opposite  nature  to  that  which  be 
experienced  at  sight  of  Pendarves :  and  on  in- 
quiry I  found  tliat  he  had,  as  he  said,  met  that 
good  young  man.  Count  De  Walden. 

**  Indeed  *"  exclaimed  I;  ''and  did  he  see 
you  !  and  does  he  know  I  am  in  Paris  1" 

*'  No,  he  did  not  see  me ;  and  without  your 
leave  I  dared  not  tell  that  you  were  here :  so  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  speak  to  him." 

I  felt  excessively  disappointed;  but  aAer 
some  moments  of  reflection  I  recollected  that 
it  would  be  cruel  and  aelfiah  to  force  myself,  in 
a  situation  so  interesting  and  so  anxious,  on 
one  who  on  principle  had  so  recently  left  the 
place  in  which  I  was ;  and  I  told  Juan  he  had 
done  quite  right.  ^ 

*'  However,"  said  I,  **  it  is  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  I  have  a  protector  near." 

*•  Ay ;  but  not  for  long !" 

"No!  but  what  could  bring  a  man  like 
him  to  this  den  of  wick^dnes8  and  honors  1 
Some  good  purpose,  no  doubt." 

'*  I  suspect  so :  for  I  saw  him  in  close  con- 
versation with  Barrdre  and  others,  and  I  over- 
heard him  say, '  But  can  you  give  me  no  hopet 
I  want  excessively  to  return  home :  still,  while 
there  is  a  chance  of  Colonel  Newton's  beinff 
saved,  I  will  stay.'  Barrere,  1  believe,  said 
all  hope  was  over ;  for  the  Count  cast  up  his 
eyes  mournfully  to  heaven,  and  retired." 

Till  I  heard  this,  I  was  inclined  to  suspect 
that  my  uncle  had  written  to  say  I  was  here, 
and  that  he  came  on  my  account. 

I  shall  now  relate  the  motive  of  his  journey : 
the  object  of  it  was  connected  with  the  fate  of 
my  husband. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Beauvais  was  executed 
with  Danton  and  other  supposed  conspiratois 
in  the  preceding  April.  This  man  was  the 
father  of  Annette  Beauvais;  and  she  would 
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have  been  denoonoed  and  executed  with  her 
fiither,  had  not  one  of  Robespierre's  tools  be- 
come exceedingly  ensmoured  of  her,  and  for 
his  sake  she  was  spared.  Bnt  Colonel  New- 
ton having  been  known  to  be  rather  intimate 
with  Beauvais,  and  having  also  dared,  like  a 
free-born  Englishman  and  a  man  of  independ- 
ent feelings,  to  reproach  the  tyrant  with  his 
cruelty,  he  was  accused,  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  .  It  was  on  hi$  aeeotmt  that 
De  Walden  came  to  Paris.  By  some  means 
or  other,  Newton  informed  him  of  his  situation ; 
and  as  he  had  known  him  in  Switzerland,  and 
greatly  esteemed  him,  he  hastened  to  try  whe- 
ther by  solicitation,  interest,  or  money,  he 
could  procure  his  acc^uittal  or  escape :  but  he 
tried  in  vain.  As  Tain  also  were  the  efforts 
made, — ^to  do  her  justice, — by  Madame  Beau- 
rais  herself.  The  wretch  to  whom  she  ap- 
plied was  made  Jealous  of  Newton  by  her  ear- 
nest entreaties  for  his  life ;  and  his  doom  was 
consequently  rendered  only  more  certain.  He 
also  tauntingly  bade  her  to  take  care  of  her 
own  life  and  that  of  her  American  English- 
man, assuring  her  she  would  not  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  do  that  long.  Nor  did  he 
threaten  in  vain;  for,  though  she  admitted 
his  addresses  and  received  his  splendid  pre- 
sents, she  still  persisted  in  Uving  with  the  in- 
fatuated Pendarves,  who  believed  her  con- 
stancy equal  to  her  pretended  love.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  an  accusation  was  brought 
against  my  husband  for  getting  to  Paris  on 
false  pretences,  and  as  being  a  dangerous  per^ 
son :  lor,  thouoh  he  was  bom  in  America,  his 
father  was  a  loyalist,  not  a  republican,  and 
had  fought,  they  found,  against  the  republican 
arms;  and  his  mother  was  that  offensive  thing 
a  woman  of  quality  and  a  nobleman's  daugh- 
ter. There  were  other  charges  equally  tirong  f 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  his  vile  compa- 
nion, Pendarves  was  arrested,  and  condemned 
for  the  present  to  be  confined  au  tecret  in  the 
Luxemburg. 

He  bore  his  fate  with  calmness;  for  he  ex- 
pected that  she  who  had  caused  his  imprison- 
ment would  be  eager  to  share  and  to  enliven 
it :  but  that  was  beyond  the  heroism  of  a  mt*- 
trea.  She  was  not  willing  to  prefer  to  fine 
apartments  and  liberty,  love  and  a  prison  with 
him ;  but  while  he,  agonised  at  her  desertion, 
-—for  she  bade  him  a  cold  and  final  farewell, 
— was  borne  away  into  confinement,  she  was 
led  away  smiling  and  in  triumph  by  her  now 
avowed  protector ! 

All  these  circumstances  t  did  not  know  at 
first — ^I  only  knew  the  result;  which  was  im- 
parted to  me  by  the  trembling  Juan,  who  had 
seen  Pendarves  led  away,  had  seen  her  fare- 
well, and  had  vainly  tried  to  make  himself  ob- 
served by  him,  that  he  might  know  he  had  a 
fnend  at  hand. 

**  A  friend  !"  cried  I,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
bat  with  a  trembling  frame :  **  he  shall  know 
that  he  has  the  bui  of  friends,  a  wife^  near 


him !"  and  instantly,  taking  no  precaution  to 
conceal  my  person  in  any  way,  for  I  thought 
not  of  myself,  I  hastened  rapidly  along,  Juan 
with  difficulty  keepbg  pace  with  me,  till  1 
reached  the  Luxemburg. 

«*  Whom  do  you  wantl"  said  a  churlish  man 
on  duty. 

"  Seymour  Pendarves." 

**  You  can't  see  him :  he  is  au  ifcref." 

•«  Oh !  but  I  must!  Do  let  me  speak  to  the 
Citoyen  Benoit,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  enter." 

'*  You  are  very  earnest ;;  and  perhaps  he  will 
let  you." 

**  Who  shall  I  say  wants  to  be  admitted  to 
this  Pendarves  1" 

ti  iiig  wife." 

** His  wife!  Well," added  he,  respectfully, 
'*  wives  should  not  be  kept  from  their  hus- 
bands when  they  seek  them  in  their  distress." 

He  then  went  in  search  of  Benoit,  who.ap- 
peared  with  his  keys  of  office. 

**  Gt/oym,"  said  he,  **  here  is  a  wife  wants 
to  see  her  husband." 

**  I  fear  she  is  an  aristocrat,  then,"  replied 
Benoit,  smiling  and  approaching  us. 

"  Ha !"  cried  he,  "  is  it  you  1  What  is  be- 
come  of  your  spectacles  1  And  do  you  want 
to  see  your  hudtand^  poor  thing!  Who  is 
he!" 

I  told  him.  He  shook  his  head,  saying  to 
himself—**  Who  could  have  supposed  he  nad 
a  wife,  and  such  a  one  too !" 

**  Oi'/o5renfie,"  said  he,  **  you  cannot  see  your 
husband  to-night,  nor  shall  he  know  you  are 
here ;  but  to-monow,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I 
will  admit  jou.  Yes,  and  for  your  iokCf  I 
will  show  him  all  the  indulgence  I  can.  So 
it  was  for  this,  was  it,  you  came  to  Paris  1  I 
thought  there  was  a  mystery.  Good  girl! 
good  girl !" 

So  saying,  he  walked  hastily  away,  and  we 
returned  to  our  home,  at  onoe  dut^ppoitUed  and 
cheered. 

Oh  how  I  longed  for  the  light  of  morning ! 
Oh !  how  I  longed  to  exhibit  me  superiority  of 
the  wife  over  the  mistress !  With  what  plea- 
sure I  anticipated  the  joy,  mixed  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  no  doubt,  but  still  triumphant  over 
every  other  filing,  with  which  Pendarves 
would  behold  and  receive  me !  How  he  would 
valuethisproof  of  tenderness  and  duty !  while 
I  should  rondly  assure  him  that  all  was  for- 
gotten and  all  forgiven !  So  did  I  paint  the 
scene  to  which  I  was  hastening.  Such  were 
the  hopes  which  flushed  my  cheek  and  irra- 
diated my  countenance. 

At  length  the  appointed  hour  drew  near;  and 
I  had  just  reached  the  gates  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, had  just  desired  to  be  shown  to  Benoit, 
when  I  looked  up  and  beheld  De  Walden ! 

**  You  here !"  cried  he,  turning  pale  as  death, 
"  0  Helen !  dear  rash  friend !  why  are  you  in 
Paris!  Speak." 

Here  he  paused,  trembling  with  emotion.  I 
was  little  less  affected;  but,  making  a  great 
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effort,  I  faltered  out,  **  My  hudxind  is  prisoner 
here,  snd  I  am  going  to  him.'* 

De  Walden  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
was  silent ;  hut  his  look  declared  ihe  agony  of 
his  mind. 

Benoit  now  came  to  conduct  me  in;  and 
De  Walden,  taking  Juan's  arm,  led  him  apart. 

**  Have  you  told  him  I  am  here?"  said  I, 
turning  very  faint,  alarmed,  now  the  moment 
was  come  which  I  had  so  delightedly  antici- 
pated. 

**  No :  I  have  told  him  nothing." 

He  now  put  the  key  into  a  door  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage,  and  it 
turned  on  its  heayy  and  grating  hinges. 

**  iSome  one  desires  to  see  you,'°said  Be- 
noit, gruffli/,  to  hide  his  kind  emotion ;  and  I 
stood  oeiore  my  long-estranged  husband.  But 
where  was  the  look  of  gladness  1  where  the 
tone  of  welcome,  though  it  might  be  mingled 
with  that  of  less  pleasant  sensations!  He 
started,  turned  pale,  pressed  forward  to  meet 
me ;  but  then  exclaiming  in  a  faltering  voice, 
'*  Is  it  you,  Helen  !  Rash  girl !  why  do  I  see 
you  herel"  he  sunk  upon  his  miserable  bed, 
and  hid  his  face  from  me.  I  stood  motionless, 
pale,  and  silent  as  a  statue.  Was  this  the 
scene  which  I  had  painted  to  myself?  True, 
I  should  have  been  shocked,  if  he  had  ap- 
proached me  with  extended  arms,  and  as  if  he 
felt  that  I  had  nothing  to  forget :  yet  I  did  ex- 
pect that  his  eye  would  lighten  up  with  Joyful 
surprise,  and  his  quivering  lip  betray  the  ten- 
derness which  he  would  but  dared  not  express. 
However,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  indigna- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  injury,  were  stronger  than 
my  fond  woman's  feeling ;  and  I  seated  my- 
self in  silence,  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
with  my  proud  heart  Hwelling  as  if  it  would 
burst  its  bounds  and  give  me  ease  for  ever. 

*'  Helen !"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  subdued 
and  dejected  tone,  ''your  presence  here  dis- 
tracts me*  This  scene,  this  city,  are  no  places 
for  you ;  and  oh !  how  unworthy  am  I  of  this 
exertion  of  love !  What!  most  a  wretch  like 
me  expose  to  danger  such  an  exalted  creature 
as  this  is  ?" 

These  flattering  words,  though  uttered  from 
the  head  more  than  from  the  heart,  were  a  sort 
of  balm  to  my  wounded  feelings  ;  but  I  coldly 
replied.  That  in  coming  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  spot  if  any  danger  happened  to  him,  I 
had  only  done  what  I  considered  as  the  duty 
of  a  wife ;  and  that  now  my  earnest  wish  was 
to  be  allowed  to  spend  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  every  day  with  him  m  prison,  as  his  friend 
and  soother. 

''Impossible!  impossible!"  he  exclaimed, 
becoming  much  agitated. 

'Why  so?  Benoit  is  disposed  to  be  my 
friend." 

"  No  matter ;  but  tell  me  who  is  with  you 
in  this  nest  of  villains  ?" 
I  told  him,  and  he  thanked  God  audibly.    I 


then  entreated  to  know  something  concerning 
his  arrest,  its  cause,  and  what  the  coiiaequeiices 
were  likely  to  be. 

"  Spare  me !"  cried  be,  "  spare  me !  It  is 
most  painful  to  a  man  to  blush  with  shame  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife.  Helen !  kind,  good 
Helen!  I  know  you  meant  to  soothe  and 
serve  me ;  but  you  have  humbled  me  to  the 
dust,  and  my  spirit  sinks  before  you !  Go  and 
leave  me  to  perish.  In  my  very  btit  days  I 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  you ;  but  fioi0»" 

He  was  right;  and  my  parading  kindness, 
my  intruding  virtue  were  offensive.  I  had 
humbled  him :  I  had  obliged  him  too  much :  I 
had  towered  over  him  in  Ske  superiority  of  my 
character ;  and  instead  of  attaching^  I  had  aUen' 
ated  him.  This  was  human  nature— I  saw  it, 
I  owned  it  now,  but  1  was  not  prepared  for  it, 
and  it  overwhelmed  me  with  despab.  Still, 
it  softened  my  heart  in  his  favour;  for,  if  I 
had  to  forgive  his  crron^  he  had  to  forgive  my 
officious  exhibition  of  romantic  duty.  I  now 
at  his  request  told  him  all  my  plans,  and  ev^ 
thing  that  had  passed  since!  came,  not  omit^ 
ting  to  tell  him  that  I  had  seen  J)e  Walden. 
Nor  was  I  sorry  to  remark,  that  at  his  name 
he  started  and  changed  colour. 

"  He  here !  Then  you  are  sure  of  a  pro- 
tector," said  he,  "and  I  feel  easier.  But, 
Helen !  you  are  too  young,  too  lovely  to  ex- 

fose  yourself  to  the  gaze  of  the  men  in  power, 
protest  that  you  are  at  this  moment  as  beau- 
tirul  as  ever,  Helen  I" 

"  It  is  from  the  temporary  embellishment  of 
strong  emotion  only,'  replied  I,  pleased  by 
this  compliment  from  him.  I  then  turned  the 
discourse  to  the  opportunity  our  shop  gave  us 
of  hearing  conversations ;  and  I  also  promised 
to  bring  him  some  of  our  commodities.  He 
tried  to  smile,  but  could  not,  and  I  saw  that 
my  presence  evidently  distressed  instead  of 
soothing  him.  Benoit  now  oame  to  say  I  must 
stay  no  longer,  and  dissppeared  again ;  while, 
a  prey  to  most  miserable  feelings^  1  rose  to 
depart. 

*'I  shall  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  I; 
"shall  I  not?" 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it,  you  shall ;  but,  yoa 
had  better  leave  me,  Helen,  to  perish,  and  fo^ 
get  me !" 

"Forget  you!  Cruel  Seymour,"  cried  I, 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

He  now  approached  me,  and,  sinking  on  one 
knee,  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it :  then  held 
it  to  his  heart.  A  number  of  feelings  now 
contended  in  my  bosom,  but  affection  was  pre- 
dominant; and  as  he  knelt  before  me,  I  threw 
my  arms  round  his  neck,  mingling  my  tsars 
With  his,  "  Maia  vile  done,  eitayenw^-'-dipkha 
tuT^*  said  Benoit,  just  unclosing  the  door, 
and  speaking  outside  it.  Pendarves  rose  and 
led  me  to  him ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
pain  or  satisfaction  predominated,  1  reached 


*  Quick,  make  haste,  fsmale  dtiaen ! 
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tba  gate,  Benoit  kindly  assuring  me  I  might 
command  bis  serrices  to  the  utmost. 

1  found  De  Walden  still  talking  with  Juan. 
They  both  seemed  to  regard  me  with  very 
Bcrutiaizing  as  well  as  sympathizing  looks; 
and  I  still  trembled  so  much  that  I  was  glad 
to  accept  the  support  of  De  Walden's  arm. 
He  attended  me  home ;  bat  we  neither  of  us 
spoke  during  the  walk. ,  When  I  reached  the 
door,  I  said,  **  Come  to  me  to  breakfast  to* 
morrow ;  for  to-day  I  am  wholly  unfitted  for 
company."  He  sighed,  bowed,  and  departed  ; 
but  not  without  assuring  me  that  he  would  in- 
quire oonceming  the  causes  of  my  husband's 
arrest,  and  try  to  get  him  set  at  liberty. 

**  Well,"  cried  Juan,  '•  I  have  one  comfort 
more  than  I  had ;  Count  De  Walden  has  de- 
clared that  while  you  remain  in  Paris  he  will." 
And  I  also  felt  comforted  by  this  assurance. 

I  now  retired  to  my  own  room,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  on  the  bed,  entered  upon  that  se- 
vere task,  self-examination;  and  1  learnt  to 
doubt  whether  my  expedition  to  France  were 
as  truly  and  singly  the  result  of  pure  and  gen- 
uine tenderness,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  as  1  had 
supposed  it  was.  For  what  had  I  done  !  I  had 
certainly  shone  in  the  eyes  of  many  at  the  ex- 
pense of  m^  husband.  I  had,  as  be  said, 
**  humbled  him  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  I  had 
chosen  to  run  risks  for  his  sake,  which  he 
could  not  approve,  and  after  all  might  not  be 
the  better  for.  In  such  reflections  as  these  1 
passed  that  long  and  miserable  day ;  ay,  and 
in  some  worse  still ;  for  I  felt  that  Pendarves 
no  looser  loved  me— -that  he  esteemed,  he  re- 
spected, he  admired  me ;  but  that  his  tender- 
ness was  gone,  and  gone,  too,  probably,  for 
ever! 

I  had,  however,  one  pleasant  idea  to  dwell 
upon.  Deputies,  if  not  an  ambassador,  were 
now  expected  from  America,  and  De  Walden 
had  told  Joan  he  should  claim  their  protection 
for  us. 

The  next  morning  De  Walden  came ;  but 
his  brow  was  cloudra,  his  manner  embarrass- 
ed, and  the  tone  of  his  voice  mournful. 

**  Have  you  made  the  inquiries  whidi  you 
promised  1" 

**  I  have ;  and  Ihey  have  not  been  answered 
satisfactorily.  My  dear  friend,  there  are  sub- 
jects which  nothing  but  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  could  justify  me  to  discuss  with  you. 
Will  you  therefore  pardon  me  if  I  say——" 

**  Say  any  thing :  at  a  moment  like  this  it 
is  my  doty  not  to  shrink  from  the  truth*  I 
guess  what  you  mean." 

He  then  told  me  the  cause  of  mj  husband's 
arrest,  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  add- 
ing that  the  ostensible  causes  were  so  trifling, 
that  they  could  probably  be  easily  gotten  over; 
but  that  the  true  cause.  Jealousy^  was,  he  fear- 
ed, not  likely  to  be  removed. 

**  9ut  she  left  him,"  cried  I«  *Hefthimas 
if  for  ever,  and  accompanied  her  new  lover  in 
triumph !" 


*'  Yes :  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  get  quit  of 
her  so  soon." 

My  only  answer  to  this  unwelcome  truth 
was  a  deep  sigh ;  and  for  some  minutes  I  was- 
unable  to  spet^c,  while  De  Walden  anxiously 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  go  and  see  Pendar- 

''No:  excuse  me:  an  interview  between 
me  and  him  must  be  painful,  and  could  not  he- 
beneficial.  The  letter  I  had  from  him  to  in* 
form  me  of  a  certain  mournful  event  was  cold ; 
and  though  I  answered  itkindly,-^for  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  wrote, — I  was  convinced  that 
the  less  we  met  again  the  better." 

**  Then  what  can  you  do  1" 

''  I  know  not — I  could  not  save  my  friend^ 
you  know." 

**  If  money  can  do  it,  I  possess  the  means. 

"  And  so  do  I ;  but  Rooespierre  is  inac<;es-- 
sible  to  bribes,  and  so  I  have  found  his  crea-^ 
tures.  I  fear  that  I  must  seek  Madame  fieau-^ 
vais  herself." 

•*  But  she  probably  hates  you  t" 

'*  True :  but  she  does  not  hate  Pendarves  ; 
and  if  I  convince  her  that  her  only  chance  of 
liberating  him  is  by  seeming  to  have  ceased 
to  love  him,  the  business  may  be  done." 

"  And  must  he  owe  his  liberty,  and  perhaps 
his  life,  to  her!  But  be  it  so,  if  he  can  be  pre* 
served  no  other  way — in  that  case  I  would 
even  be  a  suitor  to  her  myself." 

''That  I  could  not  bear.  But  oh !  dear,  in* 
considerate  friend,  why  did  you  come  hither  1'^ 

"  Because  I  thought  it  my  duty." 

"  And  do  you  stifl  think  sot" 

I  was  silent. 

"  Answer  me,  candid  and  generous  Helen : 
do  you  not  now  see  that  it  was  more  your  duty 
to  stay  in  your  own  safe  country,  protected  by 
respectable  friends,  than  to  come  nither  court- 
ing danger,  and  the  worst  of  dangers,  to  a  vir- 
tuous wife  1  Believe  me,  the  passive  virtue  of 
painful  but  quiet  endurance  or  injury  was  the 
virtue  for  you  to  practise.  This  quixotic  dar- 
ing looked  like  duty ;  but  was  not  auttf,  Helen^ 
and  could  only  end  in  disappointment :  for  tell 
me,  have  you  not  found  that  ^ou  have  thua 
suffered  and  thus  dared  for  an  in^te  1" 

My  tileme  answered  the  question. 

"Enough!"  resumed  De  Walden;  "and  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  cruel ;  but  mine  has  been 
the  reproof  of  friendship,  wrung  firom  me  by 
the  indignant  agony  of  knowing  that  even  / 
cannot  perhaps  protect  you  from  the  insults 
which  1  dread.  Oh!  tpAy  did  they  let  you 
come  hither  1  I  am  iure  your  mind  was  not 
itself  when  you  thought  of  it." 

"  You  are  right  The  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  my  imagination,  then  unnaturally  raised, 
and  come  1  would.  But  my  physician  ap- 
proved my  coming ;  for  he  thought  it  safer  for 
me,  and  thought,  if  I  was  not  indulged,  that 
my  reason,  if  not  my  life,  might  suffer." 

This  statement  completely  overset  De  Wal- 
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den^s  self-command ;  he  blamed  himself  for 
what  he  had  said — accused  himself  of  cruelty 
— extolled  the  patient  sweetness  with  which 

I  had  heard  him,  and  had  condescended  to 
justify  myself.  Then,  striking  his  forehead, 
he  exclaimed, 

**  And  I,  alas !  am  powerlen  to  save  a  beinff 
like  this ! — But  save  her.  Thou,'*  he  added, 

II  fling  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven. 

The  hour  of  my  appointment  at  the  prison 
now  arrived  again,  and  De  Walden  accompa- 
nied me  thither.  I  did  not  see  Benoit;  but  I 
was  admitted  directly,  and  my  conductor,  open- 
ing the  door,  said,  **  A  female  citizen  desires 
to  see  you." 

«*  Indeed !"  said  Pendarves  in  a  tone  of  joy ; 
but  he  started,  and  looked  disappointed,  when 
he  saw  me, 

**Is  it  you,  Helen!"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  expect  it  was  any  one  else!" 

"  Not  much,''  he  replied,  evidently  discon- 
certed ;  "  not  much.  It  is  only  a  primitive 
old-fashioned  wife  like  yourself,  who  would 
follow  an  unworthy  husband  to  a  prison." 

'*  And  to  a  tcaffold^  if  necessary,"  cried  I 
with  energy. 

*' Helen!"  said  Pendarves  in  a  deep  but 
caustic  tone,  '*  spare  me !  spare  me !  This  ex- 
cess of  goodness " 

I  smiled ;  but  I  believe  my  smile  was  as 
Utter  as  his  aecenU, 

What  meetings  were  these  between  persons 
circumstanced  as  we  once  were  and  were  now ! 
But  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  all  I  now 
suffered  I  had  brought  upon  myself.  In  order 
to  change  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  I  tbld  him 
De  Walden  had  breakfasted  with  me,  and  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  Juan. 

He  said  **  Yes,"  but  carelessly,  and  then 
added,  **  So,  De  Walden  has  been  with  you  1" 
and  fell  into  a  mournful  reverie  till  our  uncom- 
fortable interview  was  over. 

I  promised  to  send  him  by  Juan  all  he 
wanted  and  desired,  of  linen,  clothes,  and 
food ;  for  Benoit  had  assured  me  he  would 
allow  him  to  receive  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
his  good  wife.  He  thanked  me,  shook  my 
handkindly,  and  saw  me  depart,  as  I  thought, 
with  pleasure. 

I  found  De  Walden  waiting  for  me  with 
Juan.  The  latter  by  my  desire  asked  for  Be- 
noit, and  begged  to  Know  of  him  at  what  hour 
that  day  or  evening  he  might  be  admitted  to 
his  master.  Accordingly,  he  went,  carrying 
with  him  the  articles  I  mentioned.  He  was 
gone  some  time ;  and  anxious  indeed  was  I  for 
his  return. 

**  I  have  uen  her,"  said  he* 

"  Seen  whom  1" 

"  That  vile  woman." 

**  Was  she  with  him !"  cried  I,  turning  very 
faint. 

'*No,  no:  let  the  good  Benoit  alone  for 
jthat.  She  desired  to  see  the  citoyen  Pen- 
darves, her  huibandf  on,  which  Benoit  seom- 


fnlly  answered,  **  one  wife  is  enough  for  any 
man ;  I  allow  him  to  see  one  of  his  every  day, 
but  no  more ;  so  go  away,  and  do  not  return 
again." 

*^  What !"  exclaimed  the  creature,  in  grrat 
agitation,  **i8  she,  is  Helen  Pendarves  in 
Paris." 

**  Yes ;  9he^  the  true  she, — ^the  good  wife  is 
here;  and  she  alone  will  Benoit  admit  to  his 
prisoner.       Fa-t-en  ie  dis^e  P* 

**  And  the  creature  went  away,"  added  Juan, 
**  for  I  saw  and  heard  it  all,  giving  him  such 
a  look!" 

I  could  not  help  being  pleased  with  tiiis 
account;  but  I  sent  him  immediately  to  tell 
De  Walden  what  had  passed,  that  he  might 
lose  no  time  in  seeking  La  Beauvais,  to  pre- 
vent her  going  to  the  prison,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  Pendarves.  —  When 
Juan  returned,  I  asked  for  a  minute  detail  of 
all  that  passed  between  my  husband  and  him. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  very  wretched !"  he  replied ; 
**but  he  told  me  nothing  concerning  himself; 
he  only  walked  up  and  down  the  narrow 
room,  asking  me  nothing  but  about  you,  and 
why  they  let  you  come,  and  if  De  Walden 
came  on  purpose  to  guard  you.  In  short,  we 
talked  or  nothing  else;  and  then  he  did  so 
wish  you  back  safe  in  your  own  country !" 

This  account  gave  me  sincere  pleasure,  and 
made  me  believe  that  Seymour's  heart  was 
not  so  much  alienated  from  me  as  I  expected ; 
and  a  weight  seemed  suddenly  taken  from  my 
mind.  The  next  day  I  went  again  at  noon, 
and  I  found  La  Beauvais  in  high  dispute  with 
Benoit.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  saw  that  I 
recognised  her,  and  that  my  countenance  as- 
sumed the  hue  of  death,  he  caught  my  hand, 
saying,  ^^Viie!  trite  I  enire  done,-  bxlli  d 
BoinnE !  et  ioi^  va-t-en  tout  de  suite  /"• 

La  Beauvais,  provoked  and  disappointed, 
seized  my  arm.  **  Madame  Pendarves,"  she 
cried,  **  the  same  intere$t  brings  us  hither:  use 
your  influence  over  this  barbarian  to  procure 
me  admittance." 

^«The  same  interest!"  I  replied,  taming 
round,  throwing  her  hand  from  my  arm,  and 
looking  at  her  with  all  the  scorn  and  abhor^ 
rence  which  I  felt:  ^^ Madame^  je  ne  vom  coth 

fl0if/NU."f 

•«//  iff  ti;e//,"  she  said.  **  Depend  on  it,  I 
shall  refresh  your  memory ;  and  soon,  too.  I 
will  be  revenged^  though  my  heart  bleeds 
for  it." 

She  then  hastened  away ;  and  I,  feeling  the 
rash  folly  I  had  committed,  and  fearing  I  had 
ineparably  injured  my  husband's  cause,  was 
forced  to  let  the  kind  jailor  conduct  me  to  bis 
own  apartment,  in  order  that  I  might  recover 
myself  before  I  went  to  Pendarves.  I  found 
him  more  cheerful,  and  also  more  affectionate 


*  "  Quick !  quick !  enter:  &ir  and  good!  but 
you,  go  away  directly !" 
t  Madam,  I  do  not  know  yoo. 
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in  his  manner  towards  me.  He  had  been 
reading  a  letter  which  he  hastily  put  into  his 
pocket;  yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  quiclc 
eye  discovered  in  the  address  the  hand  of  La 
Beauvais.  It  was  the  renewal  of  intercourse, 
then,  that  had  made  him  cheerful !  But  why 
then  was  he  more  affectionate  to  me  !  I  have 
since  resolved  that  question  to  my  satisfaction. 

No  one  likes  to  give  up  any  power  once 
possessed.  Pendarves  had  flattered  himself 
La  Beauvais  fondly  loved  him ;  and  hb  bitter 
ffrief  at  her  apparent  desertion  of  him,  arose 
from  wounded  pride,  and  the  fear  of  having 
lost  his  power  over  her,  more  than  from  pining 
affection.  But  she  had  written  to  him;  she 
was  trying  to  gain  admittance  to  his  prison ; 
bis  wounded  vanity  therefore  was  at  rest  on 
one  point,  and  the  sight  of  me  was  grateful 
because  it  ministered  to  it  in  another. 

But  1  did  not,  could  not  reason  then ;  I  only 
felt ;  and  what  with  jealousy,  and  what  with 
my  fears  for  his  life,  noto,  1  thought,  endan- 
gered by  file,  I  was  ill  and  evidently  wretched 
the  whole  time  I  staid.  But  Seymour's  man- 
ner to  me  was  most  soothing,  and  even  tender. 
At  that  moment  I  could  better  have  borne  in- 
difference from  him ;  for  I  was  conscious  that 
I  had  weakly  given  way  to  the  feelings  of  an 
injured  jealous  woman,  and  had  thereby  pro- 
bablv  siven  the  seal  to  his  fate ! 

Glad  was  I  when  the  jailor  summoned  me ; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  tell  De  Walden  the  folly 
which  I  had  committed ;  and  I  saw  that  Sey- 
mour was  hurt  at  the  cold  and  hurried  manner 
in  which  I  bade  him  farewell. 

When  I  saw  De  Walden,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  called  in  vain  on  La  Beauvais  hitherto ;  but 
would  try  again  and  again.  On  hearing  what 
had  passed  between  us,  he  became  alarmed, 
but  declared  that  he  could  not  have  forgiven 
me,  if  I  had  spoken  or  acted  otherwise.  That 
day,  some  of  the  Urant's  creatures  were  in 
our  shop,  and  one  of  them  desired  to  see  the 
other  shop- woman,  declaring  Alice  was  not 
pretty  enough  to  wait  on  them ;  and  that  they 
were  resolved  the  next  time  they  came,  to  see 
ia  belle  JlngloUe — But  every  other  fear  was 
soon  swallowed  up  in  one. 

Juan  heard  that  night  in  the  Thuilleries 
gardens,  that  the  Englishman^  Pendarves, 
would  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  the  day 
after  the  next^  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
executed  with  several  others,  directly ! ! ! 

The  moment,  the  dreaded  moment  was 
now  at  hand,  and  how  was  it  to  be  averted  1 
De  Walden  heard  this  intelligence  also,  and 
came  to  me  immediately.  But  all  hope  seemed 
vain,  because  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
satisfy  private  wishes,  and  not  because  any 
public  wrong  could  be  proved  against  him,  and 
he  lefl  me  in  utter  despair.  But  he  also  left 
me  to  reflect ;  and  the  result  was  a  determina- 
tion to  act  resolutely  and  immediately,  and  to 
risk  the  event.  Suffice,  that  I  called  my  faithful 
servants  into  my  room,  reminded  them  of  that 


fidelity  and  obedience  to  me  which  they  had 
vowed  to  my  poor  mother  on  her  death-bed,  and 
told  them  the  hour  for  them  to  prove  their  attach- 
ment and  fulfil  their  vow  was  now  anived.  This 
solemn  adjuration  was  answered  by  as  solemn 
assurances  to  obey  me  in  whatever  I  reauired 
of  them.  I  font  required  that  they  should 
keep  all  I  was  now  going  to  say,  and  all  they 
or  1  were  going  to  (to,  profoundly  secret  from 
De  Walden.  I  saw  Juan  recoil  at  this ;  but  I 
was  firm,  and  he  woore  himself  to  secresy.  1 
then  unfolded  to  them  m^  scheme,  and  had  to 
encounter  tears,  entreaties  urged  on  bended 
knee,  that  I  would  give  up  my  rash  design, 
and  consider  myself.  But  they  miffht  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  winds.  **I  feet,"  said  I, 
**  by  the  suddenness  of  this  proceeding,  that 
my  treatment  of  La  Beauvais  has  done  this, 
and  it  is  my  duty,  at  all  risks  to  myself,  to 
save  my  husband  from  the  death  to  which  I 
have  hurried  him."  The  faithful  creatures 
were  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  Still,  find- 
ing they  could  not  prevent  my  purpose,  and 
that  I  declared  I  would  cry,  Vive  le  Roi^  that 
I  might  die  with  my  husband,  they  prepared 
in  mournful  obedience  to  consult  with  me  on 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  my  wishes. 

My  plan  was  this :  I  resolvM  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Pendarves  at 
night,  afler  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning, 
ai^  then  change  clothes  with  him,  and  remain 
in  his  stead. 

**  And  as  Benoit  was  ill  in  bed  this  evening, 
when  you  went,"  said  I,  **  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  be  well  to-morrow ;  so  my 
plan  cannot  injure  him.  Therefore,  let  us  be 
prepared  to  execute  what  I  have  designed,  di- 
rectly." 

'*  Well,  my  comfort  is,"  said  Juan,  •*  that 
my  master  will  never  consent  to  risk  your  life 
in  order  to  save  his  own." 

**  Not  willingly ;  but  I  shall /oree  him  to  do 
it." 

«'Well!  we  shall  see." 

You  may  remember  how  I  used  to  regret  my 
great  height,  because  Pendarves  did  not  ad- 
mire tall  women ;  but  now  how  I  valued  it,  as 
it  made  it  more  easy  for  Pendarves  to  pass  for 
me,  and  therefore  might  aid  my  efforts  to  save 
his  life! 

We  agreed  that  Alice  and  Juan  should  be  in 
waiting  with  a  covered  peasant's  cart,  at  the 
end  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens ;  that  then  he 
should  drive  him  and  her  to  our  lodging  in  the 
Champs  Eysees,  which  we  had  again  hired, 
where  he  was  to  pass  for  me,  and  still  hide  his 
face  as  if  in  great  aflliction.  The  house  was 
kept  by  a  deaf,  stupid  old  woman,  who  was 
not  likely  to  suspect  any  thing.  And  at  day- 
break, Pendarves,  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with 
Alice  by  his  side,  dressed  like  a  peasant  also, 
with  her  hood  over  her  face,  was  to  drive  on 
day  and  night  when  he  had  passed  the  barrier, 
which  we  hoped  it  would  be  easy  to  do,  till 
some  place  or  safe  retreat  offered  itself  on  the 
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read .  And  I  knew  that  on  this  road  was  the  chA^ 
Uau  of  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  known  and 
had  done  kindnesses  to  in  England,  who  had 
contrived  like  some  others  to  take  no  part  in  po- 
lities, and  had  retained  his  house  and  his  land. 

All  was  procured  and  ready  as' 1  desired; 
and  having  written  down  my  scheme  for  my 
husband,  conjuring  htm  to  grant  my  request, 
I  went  to  the  prison  in  the  morning  with  a 
beating  heart,  lest  Benoit  should  be  well 
enough  to  be  at  his  post.  But  he  was  not  only 
unwell,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  otfice. 
The  bon  BenoiU  as  he  was  called,  was  too  good 
for  bis  situation.* 

Seymour  beheld  with  wonder,  and  no  small 
alarm,  my  cheek,  now  flush,  now  pale,  my 
tremulous  Toic«,  and  my  abstracted  manner ; 
and  I  once  more  saw  in  him  that  affectionate 
interest  and  anxiety  so  dear  to  my  heart. 

*'Yott  are  ill,  my  beloved,**  said  he  at 
length. 

'"  Beloved !"  How  the  word  thrilled  through 
my  heart !  I  never  expected  to  hear  it  again 
from  his  lips;  and  the  sound  overcame  me. 
**  I  shall  be  better  soon,"  cried  1,  bursting  into 
tears. 

The  surly  jailor  (Oh!  how  unlike  Benoit!) 
who  had  taken  his  place,  now  summoned  me 
away,  and  I  slided  my  letter  into  mv  husband^s 
hands.  *'  Read  it,"  said  I,  ^^  and  know  that 
your  doom  is  fixed  for  io-morrow^  therefore  I 
conjure  you  by  our  past  loves  to  grant  the  re- 
quest which  the  letter  contains,  and  if  you 
Uiink  I  have  deserved  kindness  from  you,  com- 
ply with  my  wishes." 

Seymour,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  took  the  letter,  and  listened  to 
me  with  a  bewildered  air;  and  I  hastened  from 
the  prison.  I  had  easily  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  the  prison  at  night. 

**  It  will  be  the  last  time.  You  will  never 
come  aeain,"  said  the  brutal  jailor;  *'your 
husband  will  never  come  back  when  he  goes 
to  the  tribunal  to-morrow,  so  come  and  wel- 
come !" 

I  spent  the  intervening  time  in  writing  a  let- 
ter to  De  Walden,  inclosing  one  to  my  uncle, 
which  I  begged  him  to  forward ;  and  I  arranged 
every  thins  as  if  death  awaited  me.  Nay, 
how  could  I  be  assured  that  it  did  not?  But 
I  kept  ail  my  fears  to  myself,  and  talked  of 
hope  alone,  to  my  poor  servants,  who  wander- 
ed about,  the  pictures  of  grief. 

When  De  Walden  called  that  day,  I  would 
not  see  him,  but  lay  down  on  purpose  to  avoid 
him ;  for  I  dreaded  to  meet  his  penetrating 
glance. 

As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  days 
were  shortening,  and  bv  eight  o'clock  twilight 
was  gathering  fast.  My  appointment  was  for 
half-past  seven,  and  by  a  bribe  I  obtained  leave 
from  Benoit*8  unworthy  successor  to  stay  till 
half-past  eight. 


^  An  historical  &ct. 


Then  summoning  all  my  fortitude,  1  entered 
the  cell  of  my  husband.  I  shall  pass  over  the 
first  moments  of  our  meeting ;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  them,  and  I  am  sooSied  and  comforted 
when  I  recollect  all  that  escaped  from  that  af- 
fectionate and  generous,  though  misguided 
being.  Suffice,  that  all  his  arguments  were  in 
vain  to  persuade  me,  that  he  was  not  worthy 
to  be  saved,  at  even  the  smallest  risk  to  a  life 
so  precious  as  mine. 

*'  My  life  precious !"  cried  I ;  *^  a  being 
without  any  near  and  dear  ties !  with  neither 
parent,  child,  nor  husband,  I  may  now  say,'' 
cried  I  thrown  off"  my  guard  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  desolate  heart. 

**  I  have  deserved  this  reproach,"  said  Sey- 
mour; ^you  have  indeed  no  husband,  there- 
fore, whv  should  not  I  die  ?  as,  were  I  gone, 
Helen,  I  feel,  /  know  that  you  would  be  no 
longer  duoUUe  /" 

1  understood  his  meaning,  but  did  not  notice 
it.  , Bitter  was  now  the  anguish  which  I  felt; 
nay,  so  violent  was  my  distress,  and  so  ear- 
nest my  entreaties  that  he  would  escape,  as 
the  idea  that  he  refused  me  in  consequence  of 
what  I  had  juai  $aid^  would,  if  he  perished, 
drive  me,  I  was  convinced,  to  complete  dis- 
traction, that  he  at  last  consented  to  my  request 

'*  Butt  take  notice,"  said  he,  **  that  I  do  it 
with  this  assurance,  that  if  my  escape  puts 
you  in  peril,  I  will  return  and  suffer  for,  or 
with  you ;  and  then  vou  shall  again  find  that 
you  have  a  husband,  Helen,  and  our  union  shall 
be  renewed  in  death,  and  cemented  in  our 
blood — I  say  no  more.  You  command,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey." 

He  then  took  off  the  robe  de  ehatnbre  which 
he  wore  in  prison ;  and  I  dressed  him  in  the 
loose  gown  I  had  made  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  long  enough  to  hide  his  feet;  and  even 
when  he  had  my  bonnet  on,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  he  did  not  look  much 
taller  than  I  did.  I  now  wrapped  his  robe 
tight  round  me,  put  all  my  hair  under  his 
nightcap,  and  with  mjr  handkerchief  at  my 
eyes  awaited  the  jailor*s  summons;  while 
Fendarves  dropped  the  veil,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief  as  if  in  grief.  But 
the  anxious  heavings  of  my  bosom  and  the 
mournful  ones  of  his  were  only  too  real.  Eve- 
ry thing  favoured  us ;  the  wind  was  high,  and 
by  blowing  the  door  to,  blew  out  the  lamp 
which  the  jailor  held  :  therefore  the  only  light 
was  from  a  dim  lamp  in  the  passage.  At  the 
door  stood  the  trembling  Juan. 

**  There,  take  care  of  her :  for  she  totters  ai 
if  she  was  drunk,"  said  the  jailor :  **  I  war- 
rant you  she  will  never  come  again." 

In  five  minutes  more  Seymour  was  in  the 
cart,  and  very  shortly  afVer  he  reached  our  cot- 
tage in,  safety,  and  was,  a$  fne,  lying  in  roy 
bed  in  the  Champs  Eysees.  I,  meanwhile, 
went  to  bed,  and  made  no  answer,  but  by 

{groans,  to  the  **  ffood  night"  and  brutal  conso- 
ations  of  the  jailor,  wiien  be  came  to  lock  me 
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Dp,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  who  I  was. 
But  when  I  heard  myself  actually  locked  up 
for  the  nighty  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  in  a 
transport  of  devout  gratitude. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  after  short  and 
troubled  rest,  seating  myself  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  that  I  might  remain  undiscovered  as 
long  as  I  could,  in  order  to  give  my  husband 
more  time  te  get  away.  But  1  could  no  longrer 
retard  the  awful  moment ;  for  my  jailor  came 
to  summon  me  before  the  tribunal. 

**  I  am  auite  ready  !"  said  I,  turning  slowly 
round.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  his  surprise, 
his  indignation,  his  execrations,  and  his  aouse. 
I  forgave  him,  for  the  poor  wretch  feared  for 
his  place,  if  not  for  his  life. 

"  Yes :  you  shall  go  before  the  tribunal," 
said  he,  seizing  me  with  savage  fury.  **  But 
no,  I  must  first  send  afier  your  rascally  hus- 
band." 

He  then  locked  me  in;  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  for  two  hours,  when  I  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  passage,  down  which  my  cell 
when  open  looked,  and  presently  the  door  was 
unlocked  by  the  jailor  himself,  who  exclaimed 
with  a  malignant  smile,  **Your  husband  is 
taken,  and  brought  back !  Look  out,  and  you 
will  see  him!'* 

I  did  look  out,  I  did  see  him,  unseen  by  him 
at  first,  and  I  saw  him  walking  up  the  pas- 
sage with  La  -Beauvais  weeping  on  his  arm, 
and  one  of  hers  thrown  across  his  shoulder. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me; 
and  I  retreated  back  int6  the  cell.  I  have 
since  heard  that  Henriot  and  his  guards,  De 
Walden,  and  Juan,  were  in  the  passage ;  but 
I  only  saw  my  husband  and  La  Beauvais; 
and  leaning  against  the  wall  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands,  oppressed  with  a  thousand  contend- 
ing and  bewildering  sensations. 

"There!"  said  the  vindictive  jailor,  usher- 
ing in  Pendarves,  as  if  he  felt  how  painful  a 
U/e^iie  between  us  now  would  be ;  "  there, 
citizen!  I  shall  shut  you  up  with  your  wife, 
till  I  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  But 
perhaps  you  would  like  the  other  eiloytnne 

**  Peace !"  cried  Pendarves,  •*  and  leave  us 
alone  r' 

**  Helen  !**  said  my  husband. 

"Mr.  Pendarves!" 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Helen ;  nor  can  I  blame 
you :  appearances  were  against  me.  But  I 
roust  and  will  assure  you,  that  that  person's 
appearing  at  such  a  time,  and  her  behaviour, 
were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  unwelcome." 

Still  I  spoke  not:  no,  not  even  to  inquire 
why  I  had  the  misery  of  seeing  him  return ; 
and  ere  I  had  broken  this  painful  but  only  too 
natural  silence,  and  had  only  just  resumed  my 
woman's  gown,  the  door  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  an  officer  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion came  to  say,  that  I  was  allowed  to  return 
to  my  own  house  for  the  present,  till  further 
proceedings  were  resolved  upon. 


"  Take  notice,  sir,"  said  Pendarves,  "  that 
this  lady's  only  fault  has  been  too  great  a  re- 
gard for  an  unworthy  husband ;  and  that  what 
you  may  deem  a  crime,  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
call  a  virtue." 

The  officer  smiled ;  and  wishing  my  hus- 
band good  night,  I  followed  where  he  led. 

At  the  gate  1  found  De  Walden,  who  ac- 
companied me  home,  having  first  been  assured 
by  the  officer  that  1  should  be  under  turvetV- 
lance* 

"  And  is  it  thus,  rash  Helen,  you  use  your 
be8t  friends,  and  risk  an  existence  so  valua- 
ble V  cried  De  Walden. 

"Spare  me,  spare  me  Tour  reproaches," 
said  I :  "  I  am  sufficiently  humbled  already." 

"Not  humbled — those  only  are  humbled 
who  could  injure  such  a  creature.  Helen,  I 
was  in  the  passage  at  the  prison,  and  1  saw  all 
that  passed. 

"  Now  then,  while  this  recollection  is  fresh 
on  your  mind,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  staying  here  where  you 
are  now  exposed  to  insult  and  to  danger,  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  at  a  moment  which  would 
have  bound  another  man  more  tenderly  than 
ever,  could  so  meet  and  so  offend  your  eyes  1" 

I  was  still  silent. 

"  Now  then  hear  my  proposal.  I  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  secure  an 
escape  both  for  you,  Alice,  and  myself,  through 
the  harriere  this  very  night  on  the  road  to 
Switzerland.  There,  my  dear  friend,  I  offer 
you  a  home  and  a  parent!  My  mother  will 
be  your  mother,  my  uncle  your  uncle;  and 
well  do  I  know,  that  could  my  revered  Mrs. 
Pjendarves  look  down  on  what  is  passing  here, 
she  would  be  happier  to  see  you  under  the 
protection  of  my  family  than  under  any  other 
protection  on  earth  !" 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,  no ;  your  just  resent- 
ment and  your  wishes  deceive  you.  My  mo- 
ther valued  her  child's  fame  and  her  child's 
virtue  equal  with  her  safety." 

"  Your  fame  could  not  suffer.  I  would  not 
live  even  near  you,  Helen ;  I  am  as  jealous  of 
your  fame  as  any  mother  could  be;  besides 
that  principle  would  make  me  shun  you.  No, 
Helen  ;  1  would  see  you  safe  in  Switzerland^ 
and  then  sail  for  America." 

"  Generous  man  !  But  you  shall  not  quit 
your  country  for  my  sake :  besides  I  will  not 
quit  my  husband  in  the  hour  of  his  danger. 
No,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  Pendarves,  I  stay 
to  witness  and  perhaps  to  thare  it.  The  die  is 
cast ;  so  say  no  more." 

By  this  time  we  bad  reached  my  home, 
Alice  came  to  meet  me. 

"  0  my  poor  dear  master !"  said  she :  "  but 
it  was  all  his  own  seeking.  We  had  passed 
the  barrier  \  but  he  would  go  back.  He  de- 
clared be  could  not,  would  not  escape  till  he 
knew  you  were  safe :  wlien  just  as  I  was  got 
into  the  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  ho 
was  holding  the  reins  in  bis  hands,  the  officers 
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seized  him;  and  he  said,  '*I  am  he  whom 
you  seek — I  am  quite  willing  to  accompany 
you." 

'^This  in  some  measure  redeems  his  charac- 
ter with  me,'*  cried  De  Walden;  and  /did  not 
feel  it  the  less  because  I  said  nothing  f  but  at 
length  I  said,  '*  Generous  Seymour !  He  never 
told  me  this.  He  did  not  make  a  merit  of  it 
with  me." 

Juan  now  came  in,  lamenting  with  great 
grief  bis  poor  master*s  return.  '*  0  that  vile 
woman !"  cried  he :  *'  It  was  at  her  instigation 
that  he  was  to  haye  been  tried  and  condemned 
to-day;  and  then  she  repented,  and  came  to 
the  prison  to  watch  for  his  being  led  out,  when 
she  saw  him  brought  back,  and  then  she  had 
the  audacity  to  ban?  upon  him,  weeping  and 
making  such  a  fuss!  while  he,  poor  soul,  tried 
to  shake  her  off,  assuring  her  he  forgare  her, 
but  never  unshed  to  see  her  more!^* 

•«  Did  he  aet  and  talk  thus!*'  cried  I. 

''  He  did  indeed." 

"  And  he  came  back  from  anxiety  for  me ! 

0  my  dear  friend,  how  glad  am  I  that  I  had 
refused  your  proposal  before  I  heard  this !" — 
Sweet  indeed  was  it  to  my  heart  to  have  the 
conduct  of  Pendarves  thus  cleared  up. 

That  evening  we  learnt  that  Pendarves  was 
to  go  before  the  tribunal  the  next  day  ;  and  I 
was  preparing  to  try  to  gain  admittance  to  him, 
and  to  see  him  as  he  came  out,  when  an  order 
for  my  own  arrest  came,  and  an  officer  and  his 
assistants  to  lead  me  to  a  prison.  Juan  i  nstant- 
1y  went  in  search  of  De  Walden ;  but  I  was 
led  away  before  his  return. 

On  the  road  we  met  the  tyrant :  "  M,  ah, 
ma  belle .'"  cried  he,  "  where  are  your  green 
spectacles  V 

I  haughtily  demanded  my  liberty;  but  he 
said  I  was  a  dangerous  person — and  to  prison 

1  was  borne.  To  such  a  prison  too !  My  hus- 
band's cell  was  a  palaee  to  mine ;  but  I  im- 
mediately concluded  that  they  wished  to  make 
my  confinement  so  horrible  that  1  should  be 
glad  to  leave  it  on  any  conditions. 

Two  days  after,  and  while  I  had  been,  I 
found,  forbidden  to  see  any  one,  I  received  a 
letter  informing  me  that  my  decree  of  arrest 
should  instantly  be  easse,  my  husband  set  at 
liberty  and  sent  with  a  safe-conduct  out  of  the 
frontiers,  if  I  ^uld  promise  to  smile  on  a  man 
who  adored  me,  and  who  had  power  to  do 
whatever  he  promised,  and  would  perform  it 
before  he  claimed  one  approving  glance  from 
my  fine  eves. 

I  have  Kept  this  letter  as  a  specimen  of  Ja- 
cobin love-making.  It  was  not  signed  by  any 
name,  except  that  of  my  devoue  serviteur;* 
and  I  never  knew  from  whom  it  came. 

It  told  me  an  answer  would  be  called  for  in 
person  the  day  after  the  next ;  and  anxiously 
did  I  await  this  interview  —  await  in  horrors 
unspeakable.    There  was  however  one  com- 

*  Devoted  servant. 


fort  which  I  derived  from  this  letter;  till  it 
was  answered,  I  felt  assured  that  my  husband 
was  safe.  Dreadful  was  the  morrow :  more 
dreadful  still  the  daj  after  it ;  for  hourly  now 
did  I  expect  the  visit  of  the  wretch.  But  that 
day  and  the  next  passed,  and  1  saw  no  one  but 
my  taciturn  and  brutal  jailor,  and  heard  no- 
thing but  the  closing  of  the  prison  doors. 

The  next  day  too  1  expected  him  still  in 
vain ;  but  that  night  I  marked  an  unusual  emo- 
tion, and,  as  I  thought,  a  look  of  alarm  in  my 
jailor ;  and  my  wretched  scanty  meals  were 
not  given  me  till  a  considerable  time  afler  the 
usual  hour.  The  night  too  I  and  the  other 
prisoners,  I  found,  were  locked  up  two  hours 
oefore  the  customary  time. 

All  that  night  I  heard  noises  in  the  street  of 
the  most  frightful  description ;  and  as  my  cell 
was  near  the  front  gates  of  the  prison,  I  could 
even  distinguish  what  the  sounds  were;  and  I 
heard  the  terrible  tocsin  sound  to  arms:  I 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  I  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  I  heard  the  cry  of  Liberty,  I 
heard  *  Down  with  the  tyrani  /'  and  all  these 
mingled  with  execrations,  shrieks,  and,  as  I 
fancied,  groans;  while  I  sank  upon  my  knees^ 
and  committed  myself  in  humble  resignation 
to  the  awful  fate  which  might  then  be  involv- 
ing him  I  loved,  and  which  might  soon  also 
reach  me,  and  drag  me  from  the  dungeon  to 
the  scaffold ! 

At  this  moment  of  horrible  suspense  and 
alarm,  and  soon  afler  the  day  had  risen  on  this 
theatre  of  blood,  my  door  was  thrown  open, 
not  by  my  brutal  jailor,  but  by  De  Walden 
and  Juan  !  My  jailor,  one  of  the  tools  of  despo- 
tism, bad  fled ;  the  twenty-eighth  or  July 
had  freed  the  country  from  the  fetters  of  the 
TYRANT :  he  was  then  at  that  moment  on  his 
way  to  the  guillotine  with  his  colleagues ;  and 
I,  Pendarves,  and  hundreds  else,  were  saved 
and  FREE ! 

Oh !  what  had  not  my  poor  servants  and  De 
Walden  endured  during  the  four  days  of  my 
imprisonment !  Painful  as  that  was,  they  fear 
ed  worse  evils  might  ensue ;  while  Pendarves, 
confined  with  the  utmost  strictness,  was  not 
allowed  to  see  even  Juan ! 

But  where  was  Pendarves  1  and  why  did  I 
not  see  him,  if  he  was  indeed  at  liberty  !  De 
Walden  looked  down  and  replied,  *'  He  is  at 
liberty,  /  know ;  but  we  have  heard  and  seen 
nothing  of  him." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  my  home, 
where  I  was  received  with  tears  of  joy  by  my 
agitated  attendants.  But  alas !  my  joy  was 
changed  into  mortification  and  bitterness :  and 
when  my  happy  friends  called  on  me  to  rejoice 
with  them,  I  replied,  in  the  agony  of  my  heart, 
*'  I  am  thankful,  biit  1  shall  never  rejoice  again  !*' 
and  for  some  minutes  I  laid  my  head  on  the 
table,  and  never  spoke  but  by  the  deepest 
sighs. 

**I  understand  yoo,"  replied  De  Walden; 
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**  and  if  I  can  bring  yoa  any  welcome  intelli- 
gence, depend  on  it  that  I  will." 

He  then  hastily  departed;  and  worn  out 
with  anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  and  sorrow,  I 
retired  to  my  bed,  and  fortunately  sunk  into  a 
deep  and  quiet  slumber. 

When  I  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
day,  1  found  De  Walden  waiting  for  me.  His 
cheek  was  pale,  and  his  look  dejected  ;  but  he 
smiled  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  told  me 
he  brought  me  tidings  of  my  husband. 

**  Indeed  !'*  cried  I  with  eagerness. 

**  Yes ;  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  at  a  lodg- 
ing on  the  Italian  Boulevards — and  a/tme." 

**  Alone !  And — and  does  he  not  mean  to  see 
me ;  to  call  and — " 

**  How  could  he  1  Have  you  forgotten  how 
you  Uui  parted, — you  resenting  deeply  his  then 
only  attming  delinquency ;  and  Ae  wounded  by, 
yet  retigneatOf  your  evident  resentment." 

"True,  true :  yet  still—" 

"  No :  I  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Pendarves, — for  after  his  late  behaviour,  and 
being  convinced  that  he  was  ttlone^  I  had  no 
objection  to  call  on  him, — and  he  received  me 
as  I  wished.  He  even  was  as  open  on  every 
subject  as  I  could  desire;  and  1  found  him, 
though  still  persecuted  by  the  letters  of  La 
Beauvais,  resolved  never  to  renew  any  corre- 
spondence with  her.'* 

**  If  so,  and  if  jure  of  himself,  why  not  write 
to  me,  if  he  does  not  like  to  visit  me  1  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  proved  myself  unforgiving,^* 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  why  1  A  feeling  that  does 
him  honour;  a  consciousness  that,  fallen  as 
he  is  from  the  high  estate  he  once  held  in  your 
esteem  and  that  of  others,  he  cannot  presume 
to  require  of  you,  though  you  are  his  wife,  a 
re-instatement  in  your  love  and  your  society ; 
and  he  very  properly  fbels  that  the  first  ad- 
vance should  come  from  you :  for  though,  as 
I  told  him,  the  relaxed  principles  of  the  world 
allow  husbands  a  latitude  which  they  deny  to 
wives;  still,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  in  those 
of  nicely-feeling  men,  the  fault  is  in  both  sexes 
equal ;  and  an  offender  like  Pendarves  is  no 
longer  entitled,  as  he  was  before,  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  virtuous  wife.  Nay,  Pendarves, 
penitent  and  self-judged,  agrees  with  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  is  thereby  raised  in  my  esti- 
mation." 

*'What!  does  Pendarves  feel  and  think 
thus?" 

**  Yes ;  therefore  I  will  myself  entreat  for 
bim  entire  forffiveness ;  but  not  directly ^  and 
as  if  a  husband  who  has  so  grossly  ened  were 
as  dear  to  you  as  one  wiihoul  error." 

Here  De  Walden's  voice  failed  him ;  but 
he  soon  after  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  And  I 
trust  that  to  have  aided  in  bringing  about  your 
re-union  will  support  me  under  the  feelings 
which  the  sight  of  it  may  occasion  me." 

"  But  does  Pendarves  think  I  shall  be  al- 
ways inexorable  1" 


**  He  cannot  think  so,  from  yoor  ofi-experi- 
enced  kindness." 

**Then  why  prolong  his  anxiety?  Wb^ 
not  offer  to  return  with  him  to  England  di- 
rectly?" 

'*  Because  I  think  there  would  be  an  indeli- 
cacy in  offering  so  soon  to  re-upite  yourself  to 
him.  I  would  have  you,  though  a  wife,  *  be 
wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won ;'  but  1  should 
not  dare  to  give  ^ou  this  advice,  were  I  not 
convinced  that  this  is  the  feelinff  of  Pendar- 
ves. Besides,  I  also  feel  that  he  would  be 
less  ofupretud  by  your  superior  virtue,  if  he 
found  it  leavened  by  a  little  female  pride  and 
resentment." 

**  Well,  well,  I  will  consider  the  matter," 
said  I. 

The  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  De  Wal- 
den called  and  saw  Pendarves.  "  He  is  very 
unhappy,"  said  he ;  **  though  he  might  be  the 
envy  of  all  the  first  men  in  Paris.  The  most 
beautiful  woman  in  it,  who  lives  in  the  first 
style,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  but  he  re- 
fuses all  invitations  to  her  house,  does  not  an- 
swer her  hiUkU-doux^  and  rejects  all  her  ad- 
vances." 

"  He  does  not  Unt  her,  I  suppose  ?"  I  re- 
plied, masking  my  satisfaction  in  a  scornful 
smile. 

"  No,  Helen.  He  says,  and  I  believe  him, 
that  he  never  really  loved  any  one  but  you  t  and 
for  a  La  Beauvais,  who  persecutes  him  with 
visits  as  well  as  letters,  he  has  a  kind  of  aver- 
sion. Believe  me,  that  at  this  moment  he  has 
all  my  pity,  and  much  of  my  esteem ;  and 
enuldl  envy  the  man  who,  having  called  you 
his,  is  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  having  left 
you,  I  trust  I  should  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  envying  Pendarves." 

Oh !  the  Waywardness  of  the  human  heart! 
or  was  it  only  the  waywardness  of  mine? 
Now  that  I  found  my  husband  was  anxious 
to  return  to  me,  I  felt  less  anxious  for  the  re- 
union ;  and  having  gained  my  point,  I  be^n 
to  consider  with  more  severity  the  faults  which 
1  was  called  upon  to  overlook ;  and  though  I 
had  reclaimed  my  wanderer,  I  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  reward  was  equal  to  the 
pains  bestowed.  And  also  I  felt  a  little  mor- 
tified to  find  De  Walden  so  willing  to  effect 
our  union,  and  so  active  in  his  endeavours  to 
further  it.  These  obliquities  of  feeling  were, 
however,  only  temporary ;  and  I  had  actually 
written  to  Pendarves,  by  the  advice  of  De  Wal- 
den, assuring  him  all  was  so  much  forgiven 
and  forgotten  that  I  was  prepared  to  quit  Pa- 
ris with  him,  and  go  with  him  the  world  over 
— ^when  the  most  dreadful  intelligence  reached 
me ! — Even  at  this  hour  I  cannot  recall  that 
moment  without  agony.  I  must  lay  down  my 
pen — 

Pendarves  continued  to  resist  the  repeated 
importunities  of  La  Beauvais  to  visit  her ;  but 
at  length  she  sent  a  friend  to  tell  him  she  be- 
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lieved  she  was  dying,  and  trasted  he  woald 
not  refuse  to  bid  her  farewell.  —  Pendaryee 
coald  not,  dared  not  refuse  to  answer  this  ap- 
peal to  his  feelingrs,  and  he  repaired  to  her  ho- 
tel ;  in  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  she  was 
maintained  by  one  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Conyention,  whom  she  had  inveigled  to  mar- 
ry her  according  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
When  he  arriv^,  he  found  her  scarcely  indis- 
posed ;  and  reproaching  her  severely  with  her 
treachery,  he  told  her  that  all  her  artifices 
were  vain ;  that  his  heart  had  always  been  his 
wife's,  though  circumstances  had  enabled  her 
to  lure  him  from  me ;  that  now  I  had  shone 
upon  him  in  the  moments  of  danger  more 
briffhtly  than  ever,  and  was  dearer  than  ever; 
and  that  he  conjured  her  to  forget  a  guilty  man, 
who,  though  never  likely  perhaps  to  be  happy 
again  with  the  woman  he  adored,  yet  still 
preferred  his  present  solitary  but  guiltless  situ- 
ation to  all  the  intoxicating  hours  which  he 
had  passed  with  her. 

La  Beauvais,  who  really  loved  him,  was 
overcome  with  the  solemn  renunciation,  and 
fell  back  in  a  sort  of  hysterical  affection  on 
the  couch ;  and  while  he  held  her  hand,  and 
was  bathing  her  temples  with  essences,  her 
husband  rushed  in,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Villain, 
defend  yourself!"  he  gave  a  pistol  into  the 
hand  of  Pendarves;  then  firing  himself,  the 
ball  took  effect:  and  while  De  Walden  was 
waiting  his  return  at  his  lodjdn^  to  give  him 
my  letter  of  recall  and  of  forgiving  love,  he 
was  carried  thither  a  bleeding  and  a  dying 
man !  But  he  was  conscious ;  and  while  Juan, 
who  called  by  accident,  remained  with  him, 
De  Walden  came  to  break  the  dread  event 
to  me,  and  bear  me  to  the  couch  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

He  was  holding  my  letter  to  his  heart. 

*'  It  has  healed  every  wound  there,"  said 
he,  **  except  those  by  conscience  made ;  and 
it  shall  lie  there  till  ail  is  over." 

Silent— stunned,  I  threw  myself  beside  him, 
and  joined  ray  cold  cheek  to  his. 

**  0  Helen !  and  is  it  thu$  we  meet!  Is  this 
our  re- union  1" 

'*  Live !  do  but  live !"  cried  I,  in  a  burst  of 
salutary  tears,  '*  and  you  shall  find  how  dearly 
I  love  you  still ;  and  we  shall  be  so  happy — 
happier  than  ever !" 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said 
he  did  not  deserve  to  live,  and  to  be  so  hap- 
py ;  and  he  humbly  bowed  to  that  chastising 
hand  which,  when  he  had  escaped  punishment 
for  real  errors,  made  him  &11  the  victim  of  an 
imaginary  one. 

The  surgeons  now  came  to  examine  the 
wound  a  second  time,  and  confirmed  their 
previous  sentence,  that  the  wound  was  mor- 
tal ;  on  which  he  desired  to  be  lef^  alone  with 
me,  and  I  was  able  to  suppress  my  feelings, 
that  I  might  soothe  his,  during  this  overwhelm- 
ing interview. 

These  moments  are  some  of  the  dearest 


and  most  sacred  in  the  stores  of  memory-:^ 
but  I  shall  not  detail  them :  sufiice,  that  1  was 
able,  in  default  of  better  aid,  to  cheer  the  death- 
bed of  the  beloved  sufferer,  and  breathe  over 
him,  from  the  lips  of  agonizing  tenderness,  the 
faltering,  but  fervent  prayer. 

That  duty  done,  my  fortitude  was  exhausted. 
I  saw  before  me,  not  the  erring  husband — ^the 
being  who  had  blighted  my  youth  by  anxiety, 
and  wounded  all  the  dearest  feelings  of  my 
soul ;  but  the  playfellow  of  my  childhood — 
the  idolized  object  of  mj  youthful  heart,  and 
the  husband  of  my  virgin  affections !  And  I 
was  ^oing  to  lose  him !  and  he  lay  pale  and 
bleeding  before  me !  and  his  last,  fond,  lin- 
gering look  of  unutterable  love  was  now  about 
to  close  on  me  for  ever! 

^*She  has  forgiven  me!"  be  faltered  out 
"  and  oh !  mayest  Thou  forgive  my  trespaasei 
against  ihee!    Helen!  it  is  sweet  and  con- 
soling, my  only  love,  to  die  here !"  said  he, 
laying  his  cheek  upon  my  bosom— -and  he 
spoke  no  more ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Alas !  I  could  not  have  the  sad  consolation, 
when  I  recovered  my  recollection,  to  carry  his 
body  to  England,  to  repose  by  those  dear  ones 
already  in  the  grave ; — but  I  do  not  regret  it 
now.  Since  then,  the  bands  of  piety  have 
planted  the  rough  soil  in  which  he  was  laid ; 
flowers  bloom  around  his  grave;  and  when, 
five  years  ago,  I  visited  Paris,  with  my  own 
hands  I  strewed  his  simple  tomb  with  flow- 
ers, that  spring  from  the  now  hallowed  soil 
around. 

Object  of  my  earliest  and  my  fondest  love ! 
never — no,  never  have  I  forgotten  thee !  nor 
can  I  ever  forget!  —  But,  like  one  of  the 
shades  of  Ossian,  thou  comest  over  my  soul, 
brightly  arrayed  in  the  beams  of  thy  loveli- 
ness; but  all  around  thee  is  dark  with  mists 
and  storms ! 

To  conclude.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  after 
two  years  of  seclusion,  and  I  may  say  of  sor- 
row, and  one  of  that  dryness  and  desolation 
of  the  heart,  when  it  seems  as  if  it  could  love 
no  more,  that  painful  feeling  vanished,  and  I 
became  the  willing  bride  of  De  Walden;  that 
my  beloved  uncle  lived  to  see  me  the  happy 
mother  of  two  children;  and  that  my  aunt 
gossips,  advises,  and  quotes,  as  well  and  as 
constantly  as  usual ;  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  and  his  mother,  my  husband  and  I 
came  to  reside  entirely  in  England ;  that  Lord 
Charles  Belmour,  with  a  broken  constitution 
and  a  shattered  fortune,  was  glad  at  last  to 
marry  for  a  nurse  and  a  dower,  and  took  to 
wife  a  first-cousin,  who  had  loved  him  for 
years  —  a  woman  who  had  sense  enough  lo 
overlook  his  faults  in  his  good  qualities*  and 
temper  enough  to  bear  with  the  former;  and 
he  grows  every  day  more  happy,  more  amia- 
ble, and  more  in  love  with  marriage. 

For  myself,  I  own  with  homble  thankful- 
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nest  the  vastness  of  the  hlessings  I  enioy; 
and  though  I  cannot  repent  that  1  married  the 
husband  of  my  own  choice,  I  confess  I  hare 
never  been  so  truly  happy  as  with  the  husband 


of  my  mother's :  for,  though  1  feel  that  it  is 
oflen  delightful  to  forgire  a  husband's  errors, 
she,  and  she  alone,  is  truly  to  be  envied,  whose 
husband  has  no  errors  to  forgive. 


iNO  or  A  woman's  Laviy  and  a  wirs's  duty. 
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In  a  populous  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  lived  an  exciseman  of  the  name 
of  Douglas.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Scotch  family,  which  had  gradually  become 
poorer  and  poorer,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, till  its  representatives  sunk  into  utter  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  father  of  him  of  whom  I  am 
writing  thought  himself  very  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing the  place  of  exciseman,  and  in  being 
allowed  to  resign  it  when  he  grew  old  to  his 
son.  This  son  sunk  himself  still  lower  in  so- 
ciety, by  marrying  beneath  him:  and  every 
spark  of  ambition  seemed  extinguished  in  bis 
bosom,  till  he  became  the  father  of  two  boys, 
and  then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  he  heard 
his  father  say,  the  name  of  Douglas  was  a 
good  name ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  give  his 
sons  an  education.  But  our  exciseman  in- 
herited the  indolence  and  wasteful  habits  of 
his  progenitors,  and  the  advantages  bestowed 
by  a  village-schoolmaster  were  all  he  was  able 
to  give  his  children.  Still,  such  as  they  were, 
the  younger  son  made  himself  roaster  of  all 
the  learning  offered  to  him ;  while  the  other 
son,  though  three  years  his  senior,  was  as  ig- 
norant when  he  left  school  as  he  was  when  he 
entered  it. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
parents  would  have  been  prouder  and  fonder 
of  Ronald  Douglas  than  of  his  elder  brother ; 
but  it  was  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  the  petted 
and  spoiled  child  was  the  dull,  idle,  unamia- 
ble  boy ;  and  he  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
master,  and  the  favourite  of  the  village,  was 
treated  at  home  with  even  brutal  severity  ; 
while,  if  his  warm  heart  was  not  chilled  into 
apathy,  his  manners  were  rendered  cold  and 
reserved,  and  his  temper  apparently  sullen. 

The  elder  boy,  John,  was  strikingly  hand- 
some ;  and  so  had  Ronald  been,  but  the  small- 
pox injured  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  skin, 
and  with  his  fine  complexion  vanished  most 
of  his  mother's  love.  John,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  competitor  in  her  good  opinion  and 
admiration.  To  her,  the  fair  florid  cheek,  the 
bright  unmeaning  eyes,  of  John,  were  the  per- 
fection of  loveliness,  while  she  and  her  husband 
both  mistook  his  pertness  for  wit,  and  thought 
his  not  beingable  to  learn  was  to  be  attributed  to 
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his  excessive  (quickness  and  cleverness.  To 
their  undiscriminatingeye,  Ronald's  expressive 
countenance  possess^  no  beauty;  and  his  look 
of  mild  intelligence  said  nothing  to  their  hearts, 
while  they  persisted  to  believe  that  he  got  for- 
ward in  the  school  merely  by  dint  of  plodding, 
and  that  his  excellence  was  as  much  a  proof 
of  stupidity  as  John's  ignorance  was  of  talent. 

This  is  a  very  common  mistake ;  and  often 
do  parents  attribute  to  superior  quickness  in 
their  children,  that  incapacity  to  learn  by  which 
they  are  nevertheless  secretly  annoyed. 

Poor  Ronald  was  so  oflen  told  that  he  was 
ugly,  stupid,  and  disagreeable,  that  he  at  last 
believed  it :  the  consequence  was,  that  at  fif- 
teen, his  spirits  were  depressed,  his  abilities 
checked,  his  hopes  gone,  and  a  sort  of  early 
blight  seemed  to  have  come  over  his  heart. 
As  he  was  now  old  enough  to  work  for  his  liv- 
ing, he  was  soon  informed  by  his  father  that 
he  must  choose  a  trade.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  for  he  loved 
books,  and  loved  children ;  but  he  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  choose  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  he  was  bound  to  a  carpenter. 
His  brother,  meanwhile,  did  nothing :  his  fool- 
ish parents  thought  he  was  so  handsome,  that 
he  might  make  his  fortune  by  marrying ;  and 
they  meant  to  tr^  to  raise  money  enough  te 
buy  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  for  **  how 
handsome  John  woald  look  in  a  red  ooat !" 
They  did  not  hit  upon  this  sensible  plan  till 
they  had  tried  anotner  in  vain.  An  old  fiiend 
of  theirs,  an  apothecary,  took  John  out  of  kind- 
ness into  his  shop,  with  a  very  small  premi- 
um ;  but  bein^  wholly  unaccustomed  to  obey, 
he  soon  told  his  master  he  would  not  do  any 
dirty  work ;  and  on  his  being  reproved  for  dis- 
obedience and  impertinence,  he,  without  leave, 
returned  home,  where  he  met  with  sympathy 
and  indulgence,  instead  of  proper  chastisement 
and  reproof;  and  his  parents  resolved  not  to 
expose  so  fine  a  gentleman,  and  a  youth  of 
such  a  proper  tpirit,  to  such  degradation  in  fu- 
ture. 

At  eighteen,  John  Douglas  was  the  tyrant 
of  the  parents  who  doted  on  him,  and  the  slave 
of  his  own  uncontrollable  temper  and  ungo- 
vernable passions. 
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It  was  soon  certain  that  no  money  could 
ever  be  raised  to  buy  a  commission,  as  John 
ran  in  debt,  and  his  father  was  not  only  forced 
to  maintain  him,  but  to  pay  money  to  save  him 
from  disgrace.  **  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad 
rersity,**^  and  safer  is  it  for  a  child  to  be 
thwarted  and  reproved,  than  to  be  petted  and 
never  contradicted;  therefore,  while  John 
Douglas  became  more  despicable  every  day, 
the  virtues  of  Ronald  Douglas  erery  day  in- 
creased. 

The  neighbours  loved  and  pitied  him  ;  and 
if  there  was  a  kind  action  to  be  done,  Ronald 
was  asked  to  do  it.  H is  master  said  he  worked 
hard  and  well  at  his  business,  and  would  be 
the  best  carpenter  in  the  place;  and  while 
temperance,  industry,  and  exercise,  gave  health 
to  his  cheek,  and  size  to  his  manly  limbs,  he 
as  much  out^towered  his  brother  in  stature,  as 
he  excelled  him  in  character.  —  This  was  an 
injury  which  John  and  bis  mother  highly  re- 
sented ;  and  a  sort  of  vindictive  dislike  of  Ro- 
nald, whose  superiority  he  felt,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heart  of  John  Douglas,  which 
already  showed  iteelf  on  his  countenance,  and 
impressed  on  it  those  traces  of  malignity  which 
made  his  face,  if  once  seen,-— especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  such  feelings, — never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Ronald  Douglas  was  so  formed  for  the  ten- 
derest  feelings  of  filial  love,  that  nothing  could 
supply,  to  his  disanpointed  heart,  the  want  of 
parental  affection.  He  therefore  acquired  habits 
of  lonely  musing  and  reverie,  in  which  a  sort  of 
ideal  world  supplied  the  place  of  real  objecte ; 
and  life  as  it  mtght  be,  was  contrasted  by  him 
with  life  as  it  wa$.  He  was  not,  however, 
insensible  to  the  kindness  which  he  experi- 
enced out  of  his  own  family ;  and  the  heart 
shut  up  at  home  opened  abroad. 

A  house  in  the  village,  which  had  been  long 
uninhabited,  had  at  length  found  a  tenant; 
and  before  the  new  inhabitant  took  possession, 
he  wished  a  vault  or  drain  belonging  to  it  to 
be  wholly  removed.  Accordingly,  four  men 
were  hired  to  go  down  the  dark  steps  which 
led  to  it ;  and  foolishly  enough,  they  all  went 
down  together.  But  they  had  not  been  down 
five  minutes,  when  they  answered  not  to  the 
signals  which  were  made  to  them,  and  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  their  lives, 
as  the  Tauh  had  not  been  entered  for  years,  and 
the  vapours  in  it  must  consequently  be  of  a 
most  deadly  nature.  —  Alarm  now  spread 
through  the  village,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  poor  men  came  clamouring  and  lament- 
ing round.  For  who  would  have  courage  and 
benevolence  enough  to  risk  his  own  life  in 
order  to  preserve  theirs  !  No .  one  could  even 
be  expected  to  do  it ;  and  all  hope  for  the  un- 
happy yietims  was  at  an  end,  when  Ronald 
Douglas  was  walking  near  the  spot,  and  see- 
ing the  crowd,  came  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.    They  informed  him;  and  his  heart 


was  melted  to  the  most  painful  compassion,  by 
the  tears  and  agonies  or  the  mourners. 

**How  long  have  they  been  down!**  said 
he. 

'  A  very  short  time ;  and  they  might  be  re- 
But  who,"  added  the  per- 


covered 

son  to  w^om  be  spoke,  **  will  go  down  and 

risk  his  life  for  the  chance  of  preserving 

theirs!" 

•*  I  will,"*  cried  Ronald :  and  whether  it 
was  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence,  or  that 
life  had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  for  the  rest, 
he  insisted  on  bein^  allowed  to  descend,  and 
on  having  the  requisite  precautions  procured 
directly. 

**  But,  dear  Ronald,"  cried  one,  ^  we  dare 
not  let  you  do  this  without  your  father*8  and 
mother's  leave." 

••  Their  leave !"  cried  Ronald  starting,  and 
the  hectic  of  a  moment  passing  over  his 
cheeks,  while  he  replied  in  a  bitter  tone, 
**  Oh !  they  would  not  deny  it  to  me ;  and  if 
you  hesitate  any  longer,  I  will  go  without 
what  I  aslc."— As  he  said  this  he  descended 
two  or  three  steps  into  the  vault ;  and  finding 
him  resolved,  tliey  gave  him  what  he  required. 
This  was  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  to  be 
held  by  those  above,  a  jug  of  vinegar,  and  a 
light  in  a  lantern.  Armed  with  these,  he  cou- 
rageously descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gloomy  abyss,  but  was  so  suffocated  by  the 
vapours  from  it,  that  he  scarcely  had  power  to 
throw  a  little  vinegar  about  it,  when  he  fell 
nearly  fainting  to  tlie  ground.  But  his  noble 
and  generous  spirit  gathered  new  strength 
from  the  difficulty;  and  having  applied  the 
vinegar  to  his  nostrils,  he  recovered,  and  threw 
a  great  part  of  the  contente  of  the  jug  into 
the  darkness  before  him.  As  he  expected, 
the  pestiferous  damp  dispersed,  and  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  the  four  men  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  part  of  their  bMies 
in  the  putrid  stream.  He  instantly  re-aseend- 
ed  the  steps  for  a  grappling-hook ;  and  return- 
ing he  tied  a  rope  to  the  man  nearest  him,  and 
called  to  those  above  to  drag  the  rope  up. 
They  did  so,  while  he  assisted  the  senseless 
bod^  in  ite  unconscious  progress,  and  preserv- 
ed It  from  being  dashed  against  the  sides  of 
the  vault.  It  reached  the  top  in  safety  ;  and 
Ronald,  encouraged  by  his  success,  descended 
for  another,  and  he  too  was  drawn  up  without 
much  difficulty.  But  the  third  was  further  in 
the  stream ;  and  as  Ronald  was  forced  to  stoop 
lower  over  it  than  before,  he  felt  himself  turn 
sick  and  faint;  and  when  he  and  his  charge 
reached  the  air,  he  fainted  away  :  bnt  he  soon 


*  This  generous  action,  under  circumstancet 
similar  to  what  I  have  described,  was  really  per- 
formed in  a  village  in  France  by  a  girl  only  twenty 
years  old,  whose  name  was  Catherine  Vassent; 
and  she  received  in  person,  at  the  Academy  in 
Paris,  the  yearly  prize  adjudged  to  virtue.  She 
also  received  great  honours  in  her  own  viUage.  I 
have  seen  a  French  drama  on  this  subject. 
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recovered,  and  insisted  on  goings  down  again. 
He  did  so,  and  saved  another  from  destruction. 
Again  he  <lescended;  bat  the  fourth  was 
deeply  sunk  in  the  water,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  dragging 
him  to  the  steps.  However  he  persevered, 
and  he  too  was  once  more  restored  to  the  eyes 
of  his  anxious  relatives ;  but  not  to  life.  The 
others  soon  showed  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness,  but  he  was  gone  for  ever:  and 
Ronald  felt  his  joy  incomplete,  because  he 
had  not  been  able  to  preserve  them  all. 

A  scene  now  ensued  that  I  would  fain  paint, 
but  cannot ;  the  wives  and  children  hanging 
with  suspended  breath  over  the  bodies,  whose 
heaving  bosoms  began  to  |:ive  assurance  of 
struggling  existence :  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phans mourning  over  him  whose  eyes  could 
never  unclose  again ;  and  another  group  sur- 
rounding Ronald,  blessing  him,  and  calling 
him  by  the  most  tender  and  gratify inf(  appel- 
lations !  But  he  was  one  who  was  inclined 
**  todo  good  by  stealth,**  and  "  blushed  to  find 
it  fame.**  Accordingly,  he  suddenly  broke 
from  them  all,  and  springing  over  a  hedge, 
escaped  along  a  by-path  to  the  back  of  his  fa- 
therms  garden,  and  entering  it  unseen,  by  a  gap 
in  the  hedp^e,  threw  himself  under  a  favourite 
tree,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears, — the  result  of  mingled  and  contending 
emotions.  He  had  saved  the  lives  of  three  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  these  three  were  also 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintance.  They  were 
husbands  too,  and  they  were  &thers;  and  he 
was  rich  in  the  consciousness  of  not  having 
lived  in  vain,  and  in  being  endeared  and  re- 
spected throughout  his  native  place. 

But  oh !  bitter  was  the  drawback  to  bis  Joy ; 
for  instead  of  being  able  to  hasten  to  his  pa- 
rents to  tell  his  tSe  of  virtuous  triumph  to 
them,  and  cause  their  hearts  to  participate  in 
the  joy  of  his,  he  knew  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  story  with  coldness  and  indifference, 
and  would  probably  damp  all  his  generous  ex- 
ultation by  saying,  *  What  a  busy  fool  you 
were  for  running  such  a  risk  !**  Yet  still  he 
felt  a  sensation  of  happiness  predominating 
over  the  rest  of  his  feelings ;  and  as  he  raised 
his  eyes  in  heart-felt  ^titude  to  heaven,  he 
felt  the  repinings  of  his  spirit  gradually  but 
entirely  subside. 

When  the  poor  men  were  able  to  speak,  and 
to  ask  how  they  were  preserved,  those  around 
missed  the  generous  Ronald,  and  told  with 
tearful  incoherence  the  tale  of  his  benevolent 
daring. 

**  Where  is  he?  Where  is  the  noble  boy  V* 
cried  many  voices  at  once;  and  the  rescued 
men  were  eager  to  see  and  bless  him. 

**  We  will  go  to  his  house ;  we  will  carry 
him  round  the  villa^,**  said  some  sailors  just 
paid  off  from  the  ship  in  a  neighbouring  port. 

**  Ay,  and  we  will  make  him  a  civic  crown,*' 
said  Ronald's  master,  ^lad  to  display  his  learn- 
ing in  his  beloved  papil*s  honour.    Then  mn- 


ning  to  his  garden  he  pulled  a  branch  of 
laurel ;  which,  being  tied  together  at  the  ends, 
the  delighted  old  man  carried  in  his  hand  as 
the  procession  marched,  shouting  and  huzza- 
ing through  the  road  that  led  to  the  house  of 
Ronald. 

As  they  went,  the  pallid  but  animated  look 
of  the  men,  whom  their  wives  and  children 
supported,  the  civic  garland,  the  procession — 
in  short  the  whole  scene  together,  attracted 
the  attention  of  two  sentimental  travellers  who 
were  walking  along  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
weather,  with  their  servants  and  carriage  fol- 
lowing at  a  distahce;  and  they  stopped  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  what  they  saw. 

Those  to  whom  they  spoke  were  as  willing 
to  tell  as  tl^  travellers  to  hear;  and  they  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  their  good  fortune  in 
coming  through  the  village  at  such  a  moment. 

«*  How  I  should  like  to  see  this  noble  boy  !*' 
said  the  lady. 

**How  I  should  like  to  serve  him!**  cried 
the  gentleman. 

On  hearing  this,  the  good  schoolmaster 
begged  they  would  join  in  the  party,  and  go 
to  the  house  with  them ;  and  then,  as  they 
walked  along,  he  told  them  the  history  of  poor 
Ronald  in  all  its  painful  details. 

The  husband  and  wife  now  fell  back  from 
the  rest,  and  held  a  conversation  together,  in  a 
low  voice. 

I  shall  pause  in  my  narrative  to  give  some 
account  of^  these  travellers. 

The  husband,  Mr.  Fullarton,  left  his  native 
land  and  Edinburgh,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to 
CO  as  a  writer  to  India.  He  went  reluctantly, 
for  he  was  in  love ;  but,  as  he  had  no  fortune 
independent  of  his  father,  and  that  father 
would  give  him  nothing  during  his  life,  he 
was  forced  to  accept  the  offered  place,  and  try 
to  earn  the  power  of  marrying  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  To  industry  like  his,  stimulated  by  the 
tenderest  of  affections,  fortune  could  not  long 
remain  a  stranger ;— and  Grace  Douglas  was 
summoned  to  India  sooner  than  even  her  san- 
guine expectations  led  her  to  hope.  She  was 
accompanied  thither  by  her  sister,  who,  some 
time  after,  had  pledged  her  own  vows  to  an 
English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Hatfield. 
But  a  different  lot  awaited  her;  for  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  were  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatfield  were  the  most 
ill-assorted  couple  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  only 
comfort  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  so- 
ciety of  her  brother  and  sister. 

But  they,  happy  as  they  were,  had  draw- 
backs to  their  felicity.  They  had  an  only 
child,  who  died  at  the  aee  of  six  years,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  send  him  to  England  for 
education;— and  as  years  rolled  on  without 
giving  another  child  to  their  wishes,  they  had 
at  length  made  up  their  minds  to  the  disap- 
pointment. 

Mrs.  Fullarton  now  received  a  letter  firom 
Scotland,  and  from  the  aunt  who  had  brought 
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her  op.  Thi8  lady  told  her  she  was  dyingr  of 
an  incarahle  complaint,  but  one  that  might 
not  destroy  her  for  months. — She  there^re 
wrote  to  say,  that  should  they  have  any  inten- 
tion of  revisiting  Britain,  she  hoped  they  woold 
not  delay  putting  it  in  execution,  as  she  earn- 
estly wished  to  embrace  her  niece,  if  possible, 
once  more  before  she  died. 

**  Poor  dear  woman  !**  cried  Mr.  Fullarton, 
as  he  read  the  letter. 

**  We  had  no  intention  of  going,  as  yon 
know,  Grace;  but,  for  her  sake,'We  will  set 
off  directly.  It  is  due  to  her,  is  it  not,  Grace  1** 

The  delighted  and  grateful  wife  could  only 
weep  her  (hanks,  and  everything  was  put  in 
train  directly  for  their  sailing. 

**  But  what  will  become  of  me,  jf  you  never 
return  r*  said  poor  Mrs.  Hatfield.  '*  Your  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Fullarton,  is  supposed  to  be  declining 
fast ;  and  as  yon  are  now  the  only  son,  should 
he  die,  your  return  must  be  out  of  the  question ; 
as  his  estates  will  be  yours.  And  how  can  I 
exist  without  the  comfort  and  prot^tion  of  your 
presence  1" 

**  We  will  certainly  come  back  at  oi/ events, 
on  your  account,**  he  replied.  **  We  have  no 
children,  and  one  phtce  is  the  same  to  us  as 
another:  therefore,  why  not  live  in  India,  as 
the  climate  suits  us  1  and  if  our  living  near 
you  is  a  comfort  to  you,  how  can  you  think 
we  will  not  return  1" 

**  Kindest  of  men !"  faltered  out  the  grateful 
invalid,  while  her  unhappy  sisters  folded  her 
in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and  sighed  to  think 
how  unlike  their  husbands  were.  Soon  after, 
the  FuUartons  embarked  for  Britain. 

But,  agreed  as  they  were  on  roost  subjects, 
these  go^  people  differed  on  one.  They  were 
both  not  a  little  given  to  romance  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  were  great  admirers  of  heroism  and 
self-devotion.  — But  Mr.  Fullarton  earnestly 
wished  for  the  abro^tion  of  that  Hindoo  law, 
which  obliged  a  Hindoo  wife  to  bum  herself 
on  the  body  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
on  the  contrary,  reprobated  as  cruel  the  wish 
to  prevent  a  widow  from  thus  sacrificing  her- 
self, declaring,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  for 
her  part  the  cnuld  not  consider  the  law  as  in- 
flicting any  hardthip  on  a  woman,  but  that  it 
was  a  mercy,  not  a  cruelty.  Mr.  Fullarton 
probably  was  not  convinced  by  what  his  wife 
said ;  but  he  always  dropped  the  subject  after 
she  had  thus  spoken,  and  used  to  be  troubled 
with  a  sort  of  hoarseness  and  choking  cough, 
when  she  ceased  to  speak. 

Such  were  the  persons  who,  having  closed 
the  eyes  both  of  hia  father  and  her  aunt,  were 
now  on  their  way  from  Scotland  to  London, 
previous  to  re-embarking  for  India,  when  they 

came  through  the  village  of  L ,  and  time 

enough  to  witness  a  scene  so  truly  in  unison 
with  their  high-wrought  imaginations  and  be- 
nevolent hearts. 

But  to  return.  Our  travellers  were  roused 
firom  their  earnest  conversation,  by  the  shouts 


of  the  sailors  and  others,  who  declared  that 
they  were  arrived  at  Ronald's  door.  Ronald, 
as  I  b^ore  stated,  was  lying  under  a  tree  in 
the  garden,  and  his  father  and  mother  were 
taking  their  afternoon's  sleep  in  their  chairs. 
The  noise  which  these  unexpected  visitants 
made  roused  them  from  their  slumber,  and 
the  father,  starting  up,  ran  to  the  door  and 
opened  iL 

•♦We  want  your  son," cried  they:  "We 
want  to  carry  the  brave  lad  in  triumph  round 
the  village,  to  do  him  honour,^* 

♦•Honour  to  my  son!  Oh,  I  will  call  him 
direcUy !" 

On  which,  he  went  to  call  John,  asking  him 
how  he  deserved  such  respecU  He  could  not 
tell ;  but  he  eagerlv  followed  his  father  down 
stairs,  and  with  his  exulting  mother  went  to 
the  door,  bowing  and  smiling  with  ineffable 
conceit. 

••  Not  you,  you  poor  fair-weather  sailor !" 
cried  one  of  the  tars,  •*  it  is  your  brother  we 
want." 

••  You  have  two  sons,  Mr.  Douglas,**  said 
Mr.  Fullarton  with  emphasis :  ••  We  want  that 
fine  fellow,  Ronald:  where  is  A«?** 

••  Dear  me !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  said 
his  mother. 

••  Nor  I,"  said  John,  pale  with  spite. 

♦•I  think  I  saw  him  jump  the  hedges,  and 
enter  the  garden,"  cried  one. 

••Then  we  will  have  him  out,"  cried  an- 
other ;  and  into  the  garden  they  all  went,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  eagerly  following. 

Ronald  started  up  at  the  noise  they  made, 
and  stood  in  silent  wonder  at  their  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  reason  of  it  was 
explained  to  him,  he  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  attempted  to  run  away.  But  he  was  in- 
stantly seized,  and  Mr.  Fullarton  gently  as- 
sured him,  that  he  ought  not  to  deny  his  friends 
and  neighbours  the  pleasure  of  expressing  their 
gratitude  and  love  for  him,  in  any  way  they 
chose. 

Ronald  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained 
silent ;  while  Mrs.  Fullarton  was  whimpering 
her  husband,  ••  What  a  fine  creature!  1  de- 
clare, he  is  like  my  poor  brother,  who  died  at 
sixteen.  I  dare  say  he  is  of  our  blood,  for  his 
name  is  Douglas,  you  know." 

Mr.  Fullarton  now  introduced  himself  and 
hb  wife  to  Ronald,  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  ex- 
claimed— 

••Noble  boy!  blessed  is  the  mother  who 
bore  you !  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  must  be  prbud 
of  your  son." 

••If  you  will  tell  me  why,  madam,  for  I 
cannot  think  what  you  are  all  about,  so  crax; 
like,  I  take  it." 

Mr.  Fullarton  then  told  the  wondering  bot 
not  elated  parents  the  whole  story,  corrobo- 
rated by  their  neighbours,  and  the  poor  men 
themselves,  who  with  their  wives  and  children 
were  sunounding  Ronald,  and  blessing  him 
with  quivering  lips.— This  was  more  than  he 
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coald  endore;  his  breast  heaved,  his  limbs 
trembled,  and  he  wanted,  nay,  longed,  to 
throw  himself  on  the  neek  of  his  parents; 
bat,  alas !  he  conld  not  do  it,  and  invited  by 
the  glistening  eye  and  kind  look  of  Mr.  Fol- 
larton,  who  stood  by  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  shoulder,  and  wept  aloud. 

**  Ronald,  for  shame !  what  a  liberty  yon 
are  taking  with  the  gentleman!**  cried  his 
mother. 

**  Ronald,  what  are  yon  about  V*  said  his 
father;  **the  boy*8  head  is  turned— he  quite 
forgets  himself.** 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Fullarton,  sternly,  as 
Ronald  withdrew  from  his  embrace — "  no ;  he 
only  remembers  too  well,  poor  boy !  and  knows 
that  the  heart  of  a  stranger  yearned  towards 
him  more  than  that  of  his  parents.  But  from 
this  moment  my  heart  adopts  him.** 

^  And  so  does  mine  !**  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
grasping  his  hand ;  "  and  I  will  be  a  mother 
to  him.^ 

**And  I  a  fether!**  while  the  good  old 
schoolmaster  threw  up  his  cap  in' the  air,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ronald  will  be  a  gentleman,  and 
need  not  neglect  his  Latin  !*' 

**  But  come,  we  will  not  lose  oar  frolic  for 
all  that — so,  have  at  you,  young  man  !**  said 
two  of  the  sailors,  seizing  Ronald  as  they 
spoke;  while  Norton,  the  schoolmaster,  now 
presented  him  with  the  civic  wreath,  repeating, 
as  he  did  so,  some  lines  from  Horace. 

Ronald  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  all 
he  saw  and  felt,  to  be  able  to  reply  or  to  resist ; 
and  when  they  had  led  him  to  the  door,  they 
soon  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  led 
the  procession.  The  poor  men  wished  to  join 
in  it,  though  they  still  felt  weak  from  their 
danger ;  but  as  Mr.  Fullarton*s  carriage  now 
drove  up,  that  gentleman  insisted  on  their  en- 
tering it,  and  Siey,  the  most  interesting  per- 
sons in  the  show  next  to  their  preserver, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
with  Ronald^s  parents,  stood  at  the  gate  look- 
ing at  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight;  and  even  the 
latter  did  not  seem  to  hear  unmoved  those 
unbonght  shouts  in  honour  of  their  son ;  but 
the  former  listened  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
with  an  exquisite  feeling  of  gratified  benevo- 
lence, which  they  felt  grateful  to  Ronald  for 
having  so  unexpectedly  procured  them. 

But  where  was  John  Douglas,  while  these 
honours  were  conferred  on  his  younger  brotherl 
Did  he  walk  in  the  procession,  and  join  in 
the  general  enthusiasm  with  a  brother's  heart  1 
No ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  till 
the  procession  was  out  of  sight ;  and  he  held 
his  ears,  muttering  curses  as  he  did  so,  that 
the  acclamations  might  not  agonize  his  envious 
and  ungenerous  mind. 

When  he  ceased  to  hear  and  to  see  what  he 
disliked,  he  came  down  stairs,  and  was  not 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton sitting  with  his  father  and  mother. 

**  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  say  you 


have  no  objection  to  letting  me  adopt  your  son, 
and  providing  for  him  in  life  as  I  choose  V* 

"  Not  if  you  think  him  worth  your  troubling 
yourself,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  She  dared 
not,  in  the  presence  of  John,  say  any  thine 
but  what  was  uncivil  of  his  brother.  **  But  I 
must  say,  we  have  found  him  sulky  and  dull, 
and  onlv  good  enough  to  be  a  working  car- 
penter.'* 

**  I  did  not  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Douglas,** 
said  Mr.  Fullarton.  **What  say  you,  sirl 
Will  you  part  with  your  son,  or  notf*' 

**  Why  yon  see,  sir,  he  is  bound  to  a  car- 
penter.*' 

*^  Well,  but,  for  a  certain  consideration,  no 
doubt,  he  will  give  up  his  indentures.** 

**  But  who  is  to  pay  that,  sirl** 

•«  I,  to  be  sure." 

••  Well,  really,"  cried  the  incorrigible  mo- 
ther, '*  to  think  that  any  one  should  take  such 
a  fancy  to  Ronald !  Had  it  been  to  John,  in- 
deed, I  should  not  have  wondered.  Smooth 
down  your  hair,  my  darling !  you  do  not  look 
well  to-day ;  the  gentle-folks  do  not  see  you 
to  advantage.** 

**  Mother,  hold  your  tongue-— yon  are  an  old 
fool !"  was  the  dutiful  answer. 

*«  Pray,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Mr.  Fullarton, 
•«  did  your  darling  John  ever  save  the  lives  of 
three  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own !" 

**  La !  no,  he  was  never  so  silly ;  for  sup- 
pose he  had  been  suffocated,  you  know.  Why, 
if  John  had  done  it,  and  been  —  O  dear !  the 
thought  turns  me  all  over,  like—** 

•*  'rhere  is  no  fear,  I  fancy,  of  his  ever  trying 
your  sensibility  thus ;  but  may  I  ask  in  what 
way  your  son  John  has  claims  on  any  one's 
preference  over  Ronald  t" 

'*  Look  at  him,"  replied  the  fond  mother. 

**•  But  what  can  he  dot  Is  he  clever  in  any 
trade  or  profession  1" 

"  Oh,  no !  he  was  always  too  quick  to  learn." 

••  Peace,  you  silly  woman  !*'  said  Mr.  Dou- 
glas ;  **  the  truth  is,  John  has  good  parts,  but 
IS  very  idle,  and  at  present  I  am  forced  to 
maintain  him ;  but  he  is  a  fine-looking,  gen- 
teel lad." 

**  Ay,  that  he  is — and  he  is  a  lad  to  make  a 
gentleman  of,  indeed  /" 

**  What  a  sarcasm  on  gentlemen  !**  said  Mr. 
Fullarton.  **So,  then,  a  lad  that  calls  his 
mother  an  old  fool— that  cannot  learn  —  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  chooses  to  be  a 
burden  to  his  poor  father  and  mother,  rather 
than  work  for  his  living,  is  exactly  fitted  for  a 
gentleman,  ishe?  But  I  beg  pardon  —  I  am 
taking  great  liberties  here.'* 

**  Do  not  mind  what  my  foolish  wife  says," 
replied  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  the  justice  of  this  reproof;  **  but  tell  me 
all  your  g(K>dness  intends  for  Ronald.'* 

**  We  are  on  our  return  to  India,  and  we 
wish  to  take  Ronald  with  us." 

•*To  India!"  screamed  out  Mrs.  Doagltt. 
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**  Oh !  then  I  do  not  care  that  John  is  not  the 
favourite,  for  it  would  have  killed  me  to  have 
him  up  to  the  Indies/' 

**Hold  your  tongue,  mother;  if  I  like,  I 
will  00  in  spite  of  you.** 

*'Ye8,**  continued  Mr.  Fullarton,  «*  I  have 
had  a  writership  offered  me  for  a  young  friend 
and  I  mean  to  give  it  to  Ronald,  if  be  likes  to 
accept  it.** 

«'Likes  to  accept  it!**  cried  the  father;  '•! 
should  like  to  see  him  dare  to  refuse  it  !** 

**  He  shall  refuse  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
sir;  for  I  will  not  punish  the  virtue  I  meant 
to  reward ;  but  I  believe  from  what  I  see  of 
poor  Ronald*s  home,  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
accept  it.  In  that  admirable  woman,  1  assure 
you,  sir,  he  will  find  a  mother,  and  in  me  a 
father;  and,  if  I  read  him  aright,  I  doubt  not 
but,  when  he  has  made  a  fortune,  which  he 
will  do  very  soon,  that  he  will  remember  you 
as  his  parents,  and  nobly,  too.*' 

'*  Mother,**  exclaimed  John  Douglas,  with 
a  face  crimson  with  passion,  and  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  ungovernable  feelings — **  mother, 
if  you  let  Ronald  go  to  India,  and  be  put  so 
over  my  head,  I  will  luU  myself!**  Then, 
with  a  malignant  scowl  at  the  stranffers,  he 
left  the  room,  banging  the  door  to  with  a  vio- 
lence that  shook  the  house :  on  which  his  mo- 
ther fell  into  an  hysterical  cry,  and  declared 
Ronald  should  not  go,  to  kill  her  poor  darling 
John. 

This  roused  the  now  indignant  spirit  of  her 
husband ;  and  no  longer  awed  by  the  presence 
of  that  child  whom  they  had  petted  into  a 
tyrant,  before  whose  frown  they  trembled,  the 
old  man  declared  that  he  should  scarcely 
lament  if  John  was  dead,  for  that  then  he 
would  be  safe  from  evils  to  come,  and  that  he 
was  the  torment  and  terror  of  his  life;  adding, 
that  no  consideration  for  John  should  indnce 
him  to  refuse  to  let  Ronald  go.  In  the  midst 
of  the  conversation,  the  procession  returned, 
and  Ronald  eagerly  escaped  from  the  oppres- 
sive kindness  of  his  friends  into  his  own 
house,  and,  followed  by  the  delighted  Norton, 
entered  the  parlour  with  a  countenance  full  of 
emotion,  and  a  cheek  glowing  with  modest 
triumph. 

**  Is  that  the  countenance  of  a  dull  and  sullen 
'boy  1**  said  Mrs,  FuUarton,  smiling,  and  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  Ronald. 

**  He  dull  and  sullen!**  said  Norton,  coming 
forward,  but  bowing  very  low :  "he  was  the 
ipride  of  my  school,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.** 

**  And  I  trust  that  he  will  be  the  joy  of  ours,** 
said  Mr.  Fullarton. 

**  Ronald,  will  you  go  with  us  to  India,  and 
make  your  fortune  V* 

**I  will  go  anywhere  with  you,**  replied 
Ronald,  eagerly.  It  was  the  first  time  that  his 
«iew  friends  had  heard  his  voice ;  and  its  deep 
'but  sweet  tone  added  to  the  favourable  impres- 
i-cioii  which  he  had  made  on  them. 


**  But  will  my  father  and  mother  consent  1 
and  can  I  break  my  indentures  V* 

"  I  think  you  were  very  ready  to  leave  as, 
Ronald,'*  said  his  father,  consistently  with  bis 
usual  injustice :  **  the  indentures  can  be  bro- 
ken.** 

**  That  they  can,  for  his  master  is  my  bro- 
ther, and  loves  him  as  I  do,**  said  old  Norton, 
"  and  will  never  stand  in  the  way  of  Ronald's 
promotion.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  miss  him,  and 
can  never  hope  to  see  him  again :  but  it  is  for 
bis  good,  1  trusu"  Here  he  turned  to  the 
window  to  hide  his  emotion. 

**  Then  I  may  look  on  these  matters  as  seU 
tied,  Mr.  Douglas :  you  consent  to  Ronald's 
acceptance  of  the  writership,  and  to  his  going 
with  us  to  India.  But  l^e  roust  come  up  to 
London  in  three  or  four  days,  as  he  has  to 

f>rocure  his  outfit;  and  bjr  that  time  he  will 
lave  arranged  all  his  aflfairs  here,  and  taken 
leave  of  all  his  friends." 

"  Agreed,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Douglas :  **  he  is 
yours ;  do  with  him  what  you  please,  and  God 
bless  you  for  your  goodness !" 

**  Now  then,  my  love,**  said  Mr.  Fullarton, 
**  we  must  go  a  stage  on  our  way  to  London. 
We  shall  soon  meet  asain,  Ronald  :  till  then, 
God  bless  you  !**  and  Ronald,  unable  to  speak, 
could  only  grasp  the  kind  bands  tendered  to 
him. 

The  Fullartons  did  not  quit  the  village 
without  leaving  marks  of  their  bounty  amongst 
all  those  who  had  done  honour  to  their  pnh 
iigif  nor  were  the  poor  men  whom  he  had 
saved  forcrotten.  To  old  Norton,  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton promised  the  last  new  edition  of  Horace ; 
and  he  declared  he  should  not  sleep  that  night 
for  joy. 

Ronald,  still  unable  to  believe  that  his  good 
fortune  was  not  a  dream,  looked  after  the  car- 
riage till  he  could  see  it  no  longer,  and  then 
returned  to  meet  very  diflferent  persons  and 
looks  from  those  which  the  departing  carriage 
contained.  He  found  his  mother  wondering 
what  business  any  one  had  to  come  and  make 
mischief  by  meddling  and  making  in  her  fami- 
ly; and  seeing  him,  she  exclaimed,  **Ah! 
here  you  come :  you  were  never  anything  but 
a  plague  to  me  since  you  had  the  small-pox, 
and  grew  so  ugly;  and  now  yon  are  going 
over  sea,  and  that  vexes  John.** 

**  Is  John  sorry  to  part  with  me  V*  said  Ro- 
nald, joyfully. 

*•  Sorry  1'*  cried  his  father :  ••  no,  he  is  only 
sorry  for  your  good-fortune.** 

John  now  entered  the  room,  with  the  look 
of  a  fiend,  saying,  **  There  is  something  for 
the  new  gentleman '^  and  the  maid-eervant 
brought  in  a  paper  parcel  directed  to  Ronald, 
which  a  waiter  at  the  only  inn  in  the  village  had 
brought.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  complete  suit  of  black  clothes,  and  lines 
to  wear  with  them  ;  and  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  note  from  Mr.  Fnllarton :-— 
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**  My  detr  Rona1d-t-My  wife  and  I  cannot 
bear  that  you  should  wear,  longer  than  ^ou 
can  help,  those  coarse  habiliments  which, 
though  proper  for  your  former  situation,  are 
not  so  for  that  which  you  are  about  to  occupy. 
I  bare  therefore  sent  you  a  suit  of  clothed 
which  1  hare  not  yet  worn,  and  which,  as  we 
are  of  the  same  height  and  size,  you  will,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  wear;  and  I  charge  you  to 
go  ta  church  next  Sunday  in  them. 
^*  Your  affectionate  friend, 

••  W.  FULLARTON." 

Ronald  told  as  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
note  as  he  thought  proper,  then  retired  to  fit 
on  the  present  of  his  benefactor.  But  seeing 
the  storm  on  his  brother's  brow,  he  would  not 
wear  the  clothes  that  evening;  but  he  walked 
to  Norton's  house  in  his  ususQ  dress,  and  spent 
the  eyening  with  him. 

Norton's  brother  gave  up  Ronald's  inden- 
tures immediately,  and  was  very  unwilling  to 
receive  any  recompense.  Half  the  sum  offered 
was  all  he  would  accept ;  and  Ronald  resolved 
that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  it. 

Ronald  did  not  return  home  till  bed-time: 
be  found  his  mother  sitting  up  for  John,  who 
was  gone  to  sup  with  a  rider  from  London, 
with  whom  he  oAen  associated,  and  from 
whom  he  leaint  no  good.  This  strange  wo- 
man reproached  Ronald  for  going  out  and 
leaving  his  parents  during  one  of  the  three  last 
evenings  he  was  ever  to  spend  at  home. 
However  unjust  this  reproach  was,  the  ffood 
heart  of  Ronald  was  pleased  at  it;  and  he 
hailed  it  as  a  sign  of  affection— not  seeing  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  ebullition  of  ill- 
humour)  which  had  nothing  else  to  vent  itself 
upon. 

**  My  dear  mother !"  said  Ronald,  **  depend 
on  it,  1  will  not  quit  you  again  till  I  go." 

**  There  is  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs,  child,^' 
replied  Mrs.  Douglas ;  *^  and  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  tied  to  my  apron-strings." 

Tbev  now  heard  John's  voice  at  the  door, 
in  his  loudest  and  surliest  tone;  and  the  weak, 
terrified  parents,  suspecting  that  intoxication 
bad  probably  rendered  John  more  fierce  than 
usual,  entreated  Ronald  to  go  to  bed  before  she 
let  his  brother  in,  and  to  lock  his  door.  Ron- 
ald instantly  obeyed  her  in  both  particulars, 
and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  John  did  try  to  enter 
his  chamber ;  and  as  he  could  not,  vented  his 
ill-humour  on  the  outside  in  oaths  and  execra- 
tions. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  Ronald, 
dressed  in  his  new  apparel,  descended  to  the 
breakfast-table.  Spite  of  her  folly,  and  her 
envious  partiality  to  John,  Mrs.  Douglas  could 
not  see  Ronald,  with  his  really  fine  person,  set 
off  by  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  without  feel- 
ing both  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  sight-— and, 
ob,  unexpected  favour!  she  desir^  hira  to 
come  and  kiss  her,  for  he  looked  charmingly  in 
his  new  dress. 


**  My  child !"  said  his  father,  his  voice  fal- 
tering with  a  much  deeper  feeling,  *^  God  grant 
you  long  health  to  wear  them,  and  many 
others !  and  I  trust  you  will  live  to  be  some* 
body." 

**I  hope— I  trust,  sir,"  replied  Ronald, 
**  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  I  ever  dis- 
grace you." 

**  Disgrace !  no ;  I  expect  you  will  prove  an 
honour  to  us." 

This  was  the  hsppiest  moment  which  his 
parents  had  ever  given  poor  Ronald  —  a  kiss 
from  his  mother,  and  flattering  speeches  from 
his  father !  and  he  went  to  church  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven.  There  was 
not  an  eye  there  which  on  his  entrance  did  not 
welcome  Ronald.  The  poor  men  whom  he 
had  saved  were  at  church ;  and  the  clergyman, 
at  their  desire,  returned  thanks  for  their  signal 
deliverance;  while  Ronald's  feelinjrs  at  that 
moment  n^ere  such  as  any  one  living  might 
have  envied. 

As  soon  as  the  aervice  concluded,  Ronald 
left  the  pew,  wishing  to  escape  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one ;  especially  as  the  clergyman, 
in  his  sermon  and  in  his  text,  made  an  obvious 
allusion  to  Ronald's  heroic,  or  rather  Chriiiian 
action.  But  he  was  not  sllowed  so  to  evade 
notice;  and  he  was  asked  by  the  rector  to  dine 
with  him;  an  honour,  he,  however,  refused, 
because  it  would  be  the  last  Sunday  he  might 
ever  spend  with  his  parents. 

•*  I  honour  vour  motives,  young  man — ^they 
are  worthy  of  you,"  replied  the  gentleman ; 
**and  I  do  not  urge  you  further.  Farewell, 
then !  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  you  return  to  us,  full  of  ho- 
nours ;  for  according  to  an  old  sayinff,  *  A  good 
beffinning  makes  a  good  ending.' '' 

John  Douglas  had  been  so  excessively  in- 
toxicated the  night  before,  that  he  did  not  rise 
till  late  the  next  day ;  and  as  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  his  parents' 
feelings  towards  Ronald,  the  morning  and  the 
dinner  hours  were  unusually  pleasant  to  him. 
His  heart,  therefore,  yearned  towards  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  with  feelings  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  experienced  before ;  and  while 
he  thought  that  be  was  about  to  leave  them 
and  home,  perhaps  for  ever,  his  spirits  sunk, 
till,  in  the  delusive  softness  of  the  moment,  he 
fancied  that  his  home  was  worthy  of  regret, 
and  he  **  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  morrow.'* 

While  these  ideas  crossed  his  mind,  ahd  a» 
he  remembered  how  age  would  have  changed 
his  parents  before  he  saw  them  again,  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  his  mother's,  leaned  affec- 
tionately on  the  arm  of  it,  and  would  have 
taken  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  her  knee,  hot 
she  pettishly  drew  back  her  hand  and  her 
chair,  exclaiming,— 

«' There,  child!  do  sit  further  off,  or  yon 
will  set  your  chair  on  my  gown." 

Ronald  drew  back  as  he  was  bidden  to  do, 
chilled  and  disappointed.    Soon  after,  John 
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made  his  appearance,  when  his  mother  pressed 
him  to  sit  by  her,  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  have,  and  bestowed  on  the  thankless 
•elder-bom  what  would  have  bound  the  younger 
to  her  for  ever. 

John  replied,  by  telling  her  to  hold  her  pa- 
laver, and  not  plague  him ;  and  on  her  saying, 
**  Take  this  easy  chair,  love,**  he  accepted  the 
offer;  but  then,  declaring  the  room  was  so  hot 
he  could  not  bear  it,  he  ran  to  the  window  and 
opened  the  casement. 

**  I  cannot  bear  the  air  at  my  back,  John/* 
eaid  his  father. 

"Then  change  your  seat.*' 

"  But  your  mother  has  a  bad  cold ;  you  must 
not  keep  the  window  open  long — it  is  a  north 
wind.** 

"iftM<  not!**  he  replied  with  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance ;  then,  lolling  out  of  the  window,  he  be- 
gan to  sing. 

"  It  is  Sunday,  John,**  said  his  mother — 

you  forget  that.** 

•«  So  did  you,  I  fancy— for  you  did  not  go  to 
church ;  therefore  hold  your  tongue.** 

"  It  is  plain  you  never  go  to  church,**  said 
his  father,  "  for  you  seem  not  to  have  learnt 
the  commandment,  to  *  honour  your  father  and 
your  mother.*  '* 

"  Did  they  erer  teach  me  to  honour  them  1** 

"  We  have  tried,  John,  to  make  you  love  us, 
however;  yet  I  believe  poor  Ronald,  to  whom 
we  have  never  been  very  kind,  loves  us  better 
than  you  do.** 

"The  more  fool  he but  what  have  we 

here  1  Carpenter  Ronald  turned  gentleman,  I 
declare,  and  dressed  out  in  his  ma8teT*s  cast- 
off  clothes !  Turn  about,  {lonald,  and  let  us 
look  at  you.'* 

Ronald  meekly  obeyed  ;  nor  did  he  deign  to 
notice  the  insulting  word  of  "master,**  or  the 
"cast-off  clothes." 

But  his  mother,  who  had  felt  great  respect 
for  Ronald *s  dress,  if  not  for  him,  had  the 
rashness  to  reply — 

"  Nay,  John,  the  gentleman  is  not  Rona1d*s 
master,  he  is  to  be  his  friend — not  his  servant ; 
and  as  to  the  clothes,  they  are  quite  new^  and 
the  gentleman  never  put  them  on  in  his  life.** 

"  It  is  a  lie — I  know  they  are  not  new.** 

"A  lie!**  cried  his  mother,  in  a  tearful 
voice ;  **Iam  sure  I  do  not  lie  !** 

"  Yes,  you  do ;  and  I  wonder  Ronald  is  not 
asha/ned  to  wear  any  one*8  old  clothes.*' 

"  Old  or  new,**  returned  Mrs.  Douglas, 
rising  as  she  spoke  with  more  spirit  than  was 
usual  to  her,  and  approaching  to  shut  the  win- 
dow, "  Ronald  may  be  proud  to  wear  them, 
for  he  earned  them  by  his  good  deeds,  and  that 
is  more  than  other  persons  can  say  for  them- 
selves.*' 

The  poor  woman  had  scarcely  ended  her  ill- 
advised  speech,  when  John  gave  her  a  blow 
which  made  her  stagger,  adding,  "And  if 
you  dare  affront  me  again,  or  presume  to  shut 
the  window  till  I  choose,  I  will  turn  you  out 


of  the  room."  He  then  seised  her  by  the  arm 
with  a  violence  which  made  her  scream. 

Ronald,  who  had  borne  his  own  insults  with 
meekness,  could  not  so  endure  the  injuries  of 
his  mother ;  but,  seizing  his  brutal  brother  with 
one  hand  in  his  nervous  grasp,  he  opened  the 
door  with  the  other,  and  threw  him  into  the 
passage. 

"  My  noble  boy  !**  sobbed  out  his  self-ac- 
cused &ther,  "  you  have  done  what  /  should 
have  done ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.** 

His  mother  said  nothing  at  first:  she  only 
listened  to  the  angry  threats  of  John«  as  he 
walked  up  and  down. 

At  length,  she  said,  "  I  will  not  have  John 
turned  out  of  the  room  by  any  one— he  shall 
come  in.** 

"  Ay,  go  to  your  petted  brute,**  said  Mr 
Douglas,  "and  make  much  of  him:  your 
weak  indulgence,  poor  lad!  has  made  him 
what  he  is.** 

"  With  a  little  of  your  assistance,  my  dear/ 
said  she,  unbarrins  the  door. 

"John,  my  darling!  I  am  not  angry  with 
you.    I  forgive  you,  dear !  Do  come  in — ^prs 
do!** 

"  No,  that  I  will  not,**  he  replied  in  a  voice 
of  thunder :  "  I  will  go  away,  and  never  come 
back — at  least,  never  till  Ronald  is  gone.'* 

"  Well,  dear,  well :  Ronald  goes  to-morrow, 
you  know." 

"  0  heavens !"  exclaimed  Ronald,  cot  to  the 
c[uick  by  the  tone  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow, 
in  which  his  mother  said  this;  and  rushing 
out  of  the  room,  passing  his  brother,  who 
shrunk  back  terrified  at  his  approach,  he  ran 
and  threw  himself  under  the  tree  where  he  had 
lain  when  bis  benefactors  first  approached  him 
—that  tree  which  was  always  his  refuge  when 
unhappy  within  doors,  and  was  now  dear  to 
him  trom  association  and  recollection.  But  it 
was  long  before  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying 
his  wounded  spirit.  It  was,  therefore,  long 
ere  he  yentured  to  return  to  the  house  :  when 
he  did  so,  he  found  John  was  gone  out,  and 
his  mother  was  in  earnest  conversation  with 
his  father. 

"I  tell  yon  what,  Ronald,*'  said  she,  "I 
will  not  suffer  yon  to  take  on  yourself  to  co^ 
rect  your  brother :  the  poor  lad  did  not  hurt 
me,  nor  mean  to  hurt  me  much,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  much  !"  replied  Ronald. 

"  No — there  was  no  harm  in  what  he  did." 

"  No  htnrm^  mother  1  Is  not  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  on  the  child  who  lifts  his  arm  against 
his  parent  ?** 

"How  shocking  you  talk,  Ronald!  But 
pray,  was  not  that  man  Cain  cursed  who  lifted 
his  arm  a^inst  his  brother  Abel  t  I  wonder 
who  was  like  Cain  just  now !  Answer  me 
that.**     But  his  heart  was  too  full. 

"  You  see  what  you  ffet  by  taking  your  mo- 
ther*s  part,**  said  Mr.  Douglas;  "but  don't 
mind  what  she  says.  I  tdl  yon  that  I  am 
convinced  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will 
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go  with  you  whererer  yoa  go.  0  Ronald !  I 
am  justly  punished  for  all  my  harshness  to 
yoQ :  now  that  I  feel  your  worth,  I  am  going 
to  lose  you  for  ever!** 

Ronald  would  fain  have  offered  to  stay,  if 
he  wished  it;  but  he  was  conscious  that  these 
parental  feelings  were  called  forth  by  circum- 
stances only,  and  might  ranish  again :  he  was, 
besides,  pledged  to  accept  the  proffered  kind- 
ness of  his  new  friends.  While  this  was 
passing,  his  mother  angrily  left  the  room,  and 
went  in  search  of  her  darling ;  but  he  was  still 
absent,  and  till  he  came  home,  all  quiet  con- 
▼ersation  between  Ronald  and  his  rather  was 
destroyed  by  her  restlessness.  He  came  home, 
however,  to  supper ;  but,  though  sullen,  was 
not  sarage,  to  the  surprise  and  comfort  of 
Ronald.  He  did  not,  indeed,  speak  to  him  or 
to  any  one;  but  his  silence  after  Ronald*s 
spirited  action  in  defence  of  his  mother  was  a 
sign  of  abated  hostility.  When  he  was  ffone 
to  bed,  and  Ronald  rose  to  retire  also,  wishing 
bis  parents  Good  night,  even  Mrs.Dou^a8 
heard  and  was  affected  by  his  faltering  Toice, 
and  could  not  help  observing,  **  USax  me, 
Ronald !  well,  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever 
wish  each  other  good  night  again  t  There  is 
something  very  awftil,  as  I  think,  in  that. 
Well,  poor  child !  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  well, 
and  hope  you  will  forget  and  forgive  whenever 
I  was  cross;  for  too  did  provoke  me  some- 
times—  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  But  come, 
Ronald  dear !  kiss,  and  be  friends.** 

He  affectionately  met  her  offered  kiss ;  then 
turned  to  wring  and  press  the  trembling  hand 
of  his  father. 

** Ronald,  my  dear,  ill-treated  boy!**  said 
he,  '*all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  think  as  Httle  ill  of 
as  as  you  can,  and  write  to  us  when  it  suits 
you.**  Ronald*s  onl v  answer  was  his  teare ; 
and  he  gladly  hurried  to  his  chamber. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  very  early,  visit- 
ed all  the  scenes  of  his  firet  and  dearest  recol- 
lections, and  called  on  all  his  neighboure  and 
friends,  except  the  poor  men  whose  lives  he 
had  saved :  toe  clamorous  expressions  of  their 
regret,  good  wishes,  and  gratitude,  his  delicacy 
and  bis  nerves  equally  shrunk  from  encounter- 
ing. 

^  But  I  will  see  my  dear  old  master,*'  said 
Ronald  to  himself,  **in  all  his  glory  once 
more.**  Accordingly,  he  approached  his 
•chool-foom ;  but  the  bee-like  hum  of  many 
▼oicas  was  not  heard,  and  all  was  still  and 
silent.  **  How  strange !**  thought  he;  **and 
so  long  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  too  1**  How- 
ever,  he  knocked,  and  Norton's  roice  replied 
in  a  mournful  tone,  **  Come  in.**  He  did  so, 
and  found  the  poor  old  man  alone,  sitting  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  arm,  which  rested  on  his 
knee,  as  if  lost  in  mournful  reflection.  At 
sight  of  Ronald,  he  started  up,  and  his  counte- 
nance became  cheerful,  but  it  soon  clouded 
over  again. 


"  Why  are  you  not  keeping  school  to-day,, 
my  dear  friend  1** 

•*  Why,  because  you  are  going  away.  Not 
that  your  going  away  is  a  holiday,  child ;  oh, 
no!  with  me  it  is  one  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion of  spirit :  but  I  could  not  have  done  my 
duty  by  the  children  when  I  thought  of  you, 
and  that  I  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time.** 

**  Come,  come ;  you  idust  not  talk  or  think 
thus,**  replied  Ronald  in  a  faltering  tone ;  **  I 
have  need  of  all  my  spirits,  as  I  am  going 
away.** 

**  No,  Ronald ;  they  suffer  most  at  parti ni 
who  stay  behind ;  and  it  will  be  so  sad  to  lool 
for  you,  and  look  in  rain !  But  it  is  all  for  ^ 
your  good,  and  so  I  do  not  repine— at  least  I 
try  to  do  so  as  little  as  I  can  help.** 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  Ronald  had 
taken  leave  of  this  attached  old  friend,  that  he- 
returned  home  more  fitted  than  before  to  bear 
parting  with  his  parents  with'  firmness.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  fo]r^^  ^^^if  P^^^  unkind* 
ness  in  their  present  affectionate  behaviour,  he 
left  them  with  a  degree  of  tender  regret  and 
violent  sorrow  which  their  conduct  to  him  had 
little  deserved ;  and  when  the  coach  stopped, 
he  could  scarcely  distinguish  his  way  to  it,  sc 
great  was  the  disorder  of  his  feelings.  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  get  into  the  coach,  John, 
who  was  not  yet  up,  though  it  was  twelve 
o*clock,  and  he  knew  his  brother  was  to  go  at 
that  time,  opened  his  window,  and  cried  out, 
**Good  bye,  Ronald,  and  be  sure  to  write  often 
to  us.** 

Ronald*8  heart  bounded  with  pleasure  at  this 
unexpected  mark  of  kindness,  while  he  kissed 
his  hand  in  return,  and  nodded  the  adieu  which 
4)0  could  not  utter. 

As  the  coach  passed  through  the  village, 
numbere  came  out  to  take  their  last  look  of 
Ronald ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  feared,  the 
men  whom  he  had  preserved ;  nor  would  they 
allow  the  eoach  to  go  on  till  they  had  poured 
forth  all  their  hearU  were  full  of.  Theur  chil* 
dren  had  culled  the  best  flowere  of  their  gar- 
dens as  a  parting  gift  to  Ronald ;  and  the  fe- 
there  themselves  had  subscribed  to  buy  him  a 
keep-sake.  By  the  advice  of  Norton,  the- 
money  was  laid  out  on  a  prayer-book  with  sil< 
ver  clasps,  and  this  with  blessings  and  with 
teare,  and  grasping  of  his  extended  hands,  they 
now  gave  to  the  equally  agitated  Ronald,  and 
then  reluctantly  allowed  the  coach  to  drive  on ; 
while  he  threw  himself  back  in  one  comer,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief.  When  he 
had  recovered  himself,  he  opened  the  book, 
and  read  in  the  blank  leaf  written  by  Norton 
himself— 

•«  The  gift  of  Robert  Jones,  William  Alsop, 
and  Richard  Merrick,  in  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate gratitude  to  Ronald  Douglas,  who  risked 
his  own  life  to  preserve  theire. — God  prosper  all 
your  undertakings,  and  restore  you  with  nealth 
and  wealth  to  your  native  land  !*' 
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**  Aroen,^  said  Ronald,  and  kissing  the  book, 
put  it  into  his  bosom. 

There  was  only  one  passeng^er  in  the  coach 
besides  Ronald ;  and  he  had  not  beheld  this 
partin|(  scene  unmoved. 

**  Those  flowers  will  soon  die,'*  said  be. 
**  What  a  pKy !  as  they  are  the  tribute  of  grate- 
ful children  to  their  fathers*  preserver  !'* 

««Sir!'*  cried  Ronald. 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  is  so ;  I  know  yon  cannot 
be  other  than  Ronald  Douglas,  the  adopted  son 
of  my  friend  Fullarton.  I  am  proud,  yoang 
man,  to  make  your  acquaintance.** 

To  have  such  a  companion  was  indeed  a 
pleasant  circumstance  to  Ronald,  whose  heart 
was  sad,  spite  of  his  brilliant  prospects ;  and 
who  now  catching  the  hai  glimpu  of  his  native 
place,  and  the  Tillage^  spire,  from  a  hill  which 
they  had  just  ascended,  looked  till  he  saw  them 
no  more ;  then  tried,  in  order  to  escape  from 
himself,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  this 
friend  of  his  friends;  and  rapidly  passed  the 
time  with  our  travellers  till  they  reached  Lon- 
don. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  been  struck 
with  Ronald^S  appearance,  when  they  beheld 
him  in  the  dress  of  a  working  mechanic,  they 
could  not  but  be  still  more  pleased  with  it 
when  they  saw  him  in  the  apparel  of  a  gentle- 
man; and  they  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  fortunate  visit  to  the  village  of  L— — . 
Again  and  again  also  did  Mrs.  Fullarton  ad- 
vert to  the  surprising  likeness  between  Ronald 
and  the  brother  whom  she  had  lost,  never  fail- 
ing to  add,  **  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  my 
dear,  if  this  dear  boy  were  really  a  distant  re- 
lation of  mine.** 

**  Yes,  and  the /o/A^  and  John  also,  Grace,** 
her  husband  used  to  reply,  smiling  at  her  en- 
thusiasm. **  Remember,  if  you  own  one  of 
ihe  family,  you  must  own  all.** 

**  And  for  Ronald's  sake,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  do  not  care  if  I  do  own  them  all.  If 
one  gathers  the  rose,  one  must  take  the  thorns 
along  with  it.'* 

The  summons  to  go  to  Portsmouth  now  ar- 
rived, and  in  a  short  time  Ronald  and  his  ben- 
efactors bade  a  long  farewell  to  their  native 
land. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  most  rational  en- 
thusiasm looks  back  appalled  in  some  measure 
on  the  actions  to  which  it  has  been  impelled ; 
and  even  the  benevolent  Fullartons  began  to 
consider  with  some  sort  of  misgiving,  their 
generous  interference  in  Ronald's  favour,  and 
the  responsibility  which  they  had  entailed  on 
themselves. 

Thev  had  been  almost  eye-witnesses  of 
Ronald*s  heroic  actions;  they  had  witnessed 
the  love  and  respect  which  his  friends  and 
neighbours  felt  towards  him ;  and  they  had 
beard  that  he  bore  the  unkindness  of  his  pa- 
rents, with  dutiful  forbearance.  They  had  also 
discovered  that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and 


loved  reading.  But  how  woold  he  appear  in 
the  circles  of  Calcutta  1 

*•  And  yet,**  said  they  to  each  other,  *•  what 
should  we  fearl  Of  his  excellence  of  heart, 
we  have  seen  undoubted  proofs;  it  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  he  should  ever  disgrace 
our  protection,  by  his  immorality  and  manners : 
the  mere  external  polish  of  the  man  may  be 
acquired ;  meanwhile,  his  countenance  and  his 
person  are  themselves  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  may  tell  the  story  of  his  noble 
daring,  without  mentioning  the  obscurity  from 
which  we  took  him.** 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  anxious  to  ob- 
serve what  effect  Ronald  would  produce  on 
the  company  on  board  ship. 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  Ronald  was 
equally  anxious.  For  the  first  time  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  persons  who  woold 
expect  from  him  manners  and  accomplish  menu 
befitting  the  situation  in  life  which  he  now  oc- 
cupied ;  and  Ronald  trembled  lest  be  should 
disgrace  his  benefactors  by  his  ignorance  and 
his  awkwardness. 

But  this  salutary  fear  made  him  silent,  re- 
tiring, and  cautious  in  what  he  said  or  did,  till 
the  pleasingr  certainty  stole  over  him  that  all 
he  said  and  did  would  be  kindly  received ;  for 
his  quick  eye  soon  discovered  that  his  kind 
friends  had  told  of  his  exploit;  and  his  under- 
standing taught  him,  that  an  action  which  they 
thought  it  an  honour  to  him  to  relate,  would 
be  likely  to  throw  a  veil  over  bis  defects,  and 
interest  his  auditors  in  his  favour.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  he  was  able  to  bring  into  use  the 
little  accomplishments  which  he  possessed. 
He  could  sing,  and  play  the  flute ;  and  though, 
being  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  skill,  he 
refuMd  to  join  in  the  merry  dance  in  an  even- 
ing, he  could  pla][  reels  and  waltzes  for  others; 
and  before  the  ship  reached  Calcutta,  Ronald 
was  the  most  distinguished  favourite  on 
board :  therefore,  all  his  patrons'  fears  and 
misgivings  were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and 
Mr.  Fullarton's  hope  that  Ronald  Douglas 
would  do  nothing  to  disgrace  him,  was  lost  in 
the  pleasing  certainty  that  Ronald  Douglas 
would  do  honour  to  his  adoption. 

But  for  some  weeks  before  the  ship  reached 
its  destination,  Mr.  Fullarton  thought  he  saw 
an  alteration  in  his  wife's  manner,  whenever 
he  talked  of  his  intended  plans  for  Ronald. 
She  seemed  particularly  restrained  and  re- 
served, whenever  he  conversed  of  him  as  bis 
future  heir.  Mr.  Fullarton  was  too  tender  a 
husband  not  Co  be  anxious  at  witnessing  any 
cban^  in  a  wife  so  beloved,  and  hb  earnest 
solicitations  at  length  drew  from  her  a  reason 
for  her  conduct :  it  was  a  reason  which  filled 
his  affectionate  heart  with  ioy ;  and  he  soon 
convinced  her,  that  if  Ronald  were  the  worthy 
being  whom  they  believed  him  to  be,  he  would 
rejoice  in  the  circumstance  which  rejoiced  bit 
benefactors. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Fullarton  was 
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again  likely  to  become  a  mother,  after  baying 
for  many  years  desired  this  blessing  in  Tain ; 
therefore  Ronald's  expectations  of  being  their 
heir  would  be,  if  the  child  lived,  entirely  frus- 
trated. 

**  Well,  now  we  shall  be  able  to  try  whe- 
ther Ronald  loves  us  for  ourulva^  or  not,*' 
said  Mr.  Fullarton.  But  one  glance  at  Ron- 
ald's expressive  face,  when  Mr.  Fullarton  in- 
formed him  of  his  wife's  expectations,  carried 
the  most  pleasing  convictions  to  his  heart; 
bis  eyes  sparkled  with  unaffected  delight,  and 
seizing  his  benefactor's  hand,  he  exclaimed, 

**  O  my  dear  sir!  this  alone  was  wanting  to 
your  happiness ;  but  now  I  trust  it  will  be  as 
perfect  as  I  wish  it." 

'*  Then  yon  do  not  think  of  yourself ,  Ron- 
ald," said  Mr.  Fullarton;  **for  we  promised 
to  consider  voa  as  our  child,  you  know." 

**And  will  still,  I  trust,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  I  ever  expected  or  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

**Then,  pray,  what  rpeaning  did  you  annex 
to  our  words,  when  we  told  you  we  should 
adopt  you  as  our  son  1" 

**  1  thought  you  engaged  to  treat  me  with 
the  kindness  of  parents :  that  kindness,  I  mean, 
which  parents  iMtm/Zy  show  to  their  children," 
he  added,  deeply  sighing.  **But  I  never 
thought  that  you  meant  to  provide  for  me  as 
a  son;  and  having  given  me  the  means  of 
making  my  own  fortune,  I  expected  nothing 
»"ore.'' 

**  Well,  Ronald,  then  the  only  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  which  my  wife's  situation  gives 
us  is  removed.  Still,  as  /  knew  what  my 
words  meant,  though  you  did  not,  I  shall  not 
think  that  in  giving  you  the  writership  I  have 
done  all  my  duty  by  you." 

**  You  must  do  no  more,  sir;  I  should  hate 
to  receive  favours  which  I  cannot  repay.  Mo- 
ney I  cannot  pay  you  back;  but  if^you  love 
me,  I  can  love  you  again,  and  even  probably 
love  you  more  than  you  love  me." 

'•  W  ell,  well ;  I  respect  your  pride :  and 
now  let  us  go  tell  my  wife  all  you  think  and 
feel  on  this  occasion." 

Mrs.  Fullarton  was  as  well  satisfied  with 
Ronald's  assurance  as  her  husband  had  been, 
and  had  great  pleasure  in  communicating  what 
had  passed  to  her  beloved  sister.  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton, though  a  sensible  woman,  was  not  an 
accomplished  one :  as  she  had  been  bred  up 
at  honle,  and  in  retirement,  and  her  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  had  been  few.  Besides, 
the  nrran  she  adored  had  loved  her  without  ac- 
complishments ;  therefore  she  had  no  motive 
for  endeavouring  to  acquire  them.  But  her 
eldest  and  her  youngest  sister  had  been  taken 
from  the  paternal  roof  by  a  lady  of  quality, 
their  mother's  first  cousin,  and  had  received 
from  the  masters  which  she  provided  them, 
and  from  the  company  which  she  assembled 
at  her  house,  all  the  advantages  and  polish 
which  education  can  bestow.  I 


Emma  Douglas,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  left 
the  roof  of  this  adopted  mother,  and  had  ac- 
companied her  sister  Grace  to  India ;  where, 
as  I  have  before  stated,' she  became  the  un- 
happy and  ill-treated  wife  of  a  Mr.  Hatfield ; 
who,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  love  her, 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  him,  even  for 
her  health's  sake,  because  he  knew  that  her 
attractions  alone  drew  company  to  his  house, 
and  that  her  presence  alone  made  that  house 
respectable. 

whatever  her  complaints  had  been,  and 
whether  or  not  a  return  to  England  might  have 
removed  them,  they  had  now  all  settled  in  a 
complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs ;  but 
since  that  crisis  took  place,  her  mind  seemed 
to  recover  all  its  brilliancy ;  and  conversation- 
al powers  of  a  very  superior  nature  drew 
around  the  sofa,  to  which  she  was  now  con- 
fined,  all  those  residents  in  Calcutta  who  had 
taste  enough  to  relish  her  society,  and  talent 
enough  to  add  to  its  charms.  Mrs.  Fullarton 
was  well  aware  that  it  would  be  hiphly  to 
Ronald's  advantage  to  be  a  favourite  with  this 
accomplished  woman,  as  she  well  knew,  that 
to  a  young  man  who  has  mind  enough  to  ap- 
preciate a  woman  of  superior  acquirements, 
constant  intercourse  with  her  is  the  greatest 

f possible  advantage.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Ful- 
arton  lost  no  opportunity  of  interesting  Mrs. 
Hatfield  in  Roiiald's  favour,  and  he  became 
very  soon  one  of  her  most  welcome  and  con- 
stant visiters.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
acquired  too  ffreat  a  relish  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  wnich  her  house  afforded  him,  to 
feel  inclined  to  partake  of  the  less-refined  plea- 
sure to  which  he  was  tempted  elsewhere ;  and 
Mrs.  Fullarton  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
that  the  society  of  her  captivating  sister  not 
only  polished  the  manners  and  called  forth  the 
mental  powers  of  her  protege^  but  preserved 
his  morals  from  contamination,  and  threw  a 
shield  over  his  endangered  youth. 

I  have  before  said,  that  Mrs.  Fullarton  de- 
lightf^d  to  think  that  Ronald  might  possibly 
be  related  to  her,  as  his  name  was  Douglas ; 
*•  as  all  the  Douglases  were  related,  no  doubts 
But  she  did  not  content  herself  with  only 
thinking  this;  she  also  said  it;  and  as  her 
words  were  not  accurately  repeated,  it  was 
soon  reported  that  Mr.  Ronald  Douglas  was 
Mrs.  FuUarton's  cousin;  and  some  declared 
that  he  was  her  nephew :  while,  much  to  Ron- 
ald's vexation,  whose  love  of  truth  revolted 
against  any  deception,  however  flattering  to 
himself,  Mrs.  Fullarton  used  to  delight  in  aid- 
ing this  belief,  by  calling  him  in  sport,  as  she 
said,  **  Cousin  Ronald." 

In  vain  did  he  reply,  "  Yon  do  me  too  much 
honour,  madam."  No  one  heard  or  noticed 
this  answer;  and  Ronald  was,  spite  of  him- 
self, elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  FuUarton's 
near  relation.  Nor  would  his  benefactors  lis- 
ten to  his  expostulations  on  the  subject. 

**  If  you  were  going  to  be  married  indeed," 
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said  Mr.  Fullarton,  **the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent, as  on  such  occasions  no  truth  most  be 
withheld  or  can  be  by  honourable  persons; 
and  you  must  tell  all  you  know  concerning 
yourself." 

"  What,  a//r' cried  Mrs,  Fullarton. 

"Yes,  all,"  replied  Ronald;  "and  my  own 
lowly  calling  i  not  forgetting,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  the  ragged  apron  I  wore  when  you 
first  saw  me.  But  this  communication  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  made  before  1  am  going  to  woo; 
for  the  love  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  FulIarton*s 
cousin,  which  would  have  been  refused  to  Ro- 
nald Douglas  the  exciseman's  son  and  the  car- 
penter's apprentice." 

"  Ronald,  you  provoke  roe,"  cried  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton, resolutely  resisting  the  appeal  of  her 
judgment  from  her  feelings.  "  However,  the 
girl  that  would  not  love  you,  even  if  she  knew 
YOU  to  be  the  son  of  a  shoe-black,  could  not 
be  worthy  of  you." 

"  There  is  a  declaration  for  you,  from  one 
of  the  blood  of  the  Douglases !  After  that, 
Ronald,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  satisfiedt" 
said  Mr.  Fullarton.  Ronald  shook  his  head ; 
and  if  not  satisfied,  he  was  silenced.  But 
the  subject  was  soon  renewed  on  the  following 
occasion. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manvers,  residents  in  Cal- 
cutta, determined  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  to 
the  governor-general ;  but  as  they  wished  the 
party  to  be  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
were  desirous  of  filling  without  crowding  their 
rooms,  they  resolved  to  confine  their  invita- 
tions to  mastfrs  of  families  and  their  relations 
only ;  as,  had  they  invited  all  the  residents  in 
the  fiamily,  no  private  house  could  have  held 
the  company;  —  because  it  often  happens  at 
Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  other  settlements,  that 
gentlemen  and  ladies  invite  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  when  they  arrive  in  port,  to  take 
up  their  residence  at  first  under  their  roof. 
Accordingly,  the  invitations  of  Mrs.  Manvers 
were  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  such  an  one,  and  their 
relations ;  that  to  the  Fullartons  was  conse- 
ouently  to  them  and  their  relation,  Mr.  Doug- 
loM, 

"  What  a  fortunate  mistake  this  is  for  Ro- 
nald, my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton ;  "  I  am 
told,  this  ball  will  be  the  finest  thing  ever 
given  in  Calcutta;-— but  if  he  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  our  relation,  he  could^  not  go  to  it, 
for  he  would  not  have  been  invited." 

Mr.  Fullerton  smiled  significantly,  and  re- 
plied, "True:  bat  as  he  is  not  our  relation,  I 
do  not  believe  Ronald  will  go.  Here  he  is, 
give  him  the  card." 

Mrs.  Fullarton  did  so. 

*•  Will  you  answer  this  card  for  me  1"  said 
Ronald,  "or  shall  I  answer  it  myself  1" 

"  As  you  please :  you  go,  of  course  1" 

«( No— how  can  1 !  None  but  the  relations 
are,  I  know,  invited ;  therefore  1  have  no  more 
right  to  go  than  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 


who  are  residing  ander  your  roof,  as  well  af 
myself." 

"But  you  are  expressly  invited." 

"  Yes,  from  an  error  I  am." 

"  But  it  is  an  error  so  established  now  as  a 
truth,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  ad< 
vantage  of  it." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  go  anywhere  on  a 
false  pretence :  I  should  know  I  had  no  right 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  that  thought  would 
poison  all  my  enjoyment." 

"  There  !'*^cried  Mr.  Fullarton, "  I  to«  you 
what  Ronald  would  feel." 

"And  do  I  not  feel  right,  sirl" 

"  You  do,  you  do ;  and  so  Grace  will  tell 
you  herself,  when  her  principles  have  con- 
quered her  feelings  a  little." 

"  You  are  a  disagreeable,  scrupulous  pe^ 
son,  Ronald,"  said  Mrs.  Fullarton :  "  but  I  can- 
not help  honouring  you :  and  I  see  I  roust  sub- 
mit, as  well  as  I  can,  to  your  provoking  deci- 
sion ;  so  write  what  you  please." 

Ronald  was  going. to  obey;  but  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  Mrs.  Fullarton  said  she 
would  write  the  answer :  then,  taking  her  hus- 
band's arm,  she  led  him  into  another  apart- 
ment. The  result  of  the  conference  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  inform  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manvere  of  what 
had  passed,  of  Ronald's  honourable  resistance 
to  their  entreaties  that  he  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  so  on. 

"  There,  my  dear  Fullarton !"  said  his  warm- 
hearted wife;  "if  these  people  have  moral 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  Ronald's  conduct, 
they  will  keep  the  secret,  and  imid  on  bis 
coming." 

"  Yes,  Grace,  yes,  t/,"  replied  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton, who  knew  the  world,  and  the  people  of 
the  world,  better  than  she  did. 

"  Is  the  answer  written  V  said  Ronald,  when 
they  returned. 

"Yes,  and  sent  too; — and  it  is  all  your 
primeval  and  puritanical  scrupulosity  could 
have  desired  it  to  be,"  replied  Mra.  Fullarton, 
laughing. 

But  the  day  passed  without  Mra.  Fullar- 
ton's  receiving,  as  she  expected,  an  answer 
full  of  admiration  of  Ronald's  conduct,  and 
desiring  him  to  come  at  all  events.  No  sn- 
swercame,  and  poor  Mrs.  Fullarton  could  only 
say— 

"  Well !  how  dififerentlVf  roy  dear  husband 
should  you  and  I  have  felt  and  actedl"  She 
was  right. 

On  receiving  the  note,  Mr.  and  Mra.  Man- 
vera  only  said,  "  Well,  this  is  l%uky  .•  there  is 
one  less ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  my  rooms  should 
be  too  full.— -What  could  people  mean,  by 
saying  Mr.  Douglas  was  related  to  the  Ful' 
lartonsl" 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Mra.  Fullarton,  under 
this  disappointment,  to  be  able  to  vent  her 
feelings  to  her  sister,  as  she  knew  that  Mrs. 
Hatfield  sympathized  with  them  all;  but  even 
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she  rather  displeased  Mrs.  Fullarton,  by  say- 
ing»— 

**  Afler  all,  I  dare  say,  Ronald  does  not  care 
much  about  balls.** 

**  Do  you  mean  then  to  undervalue  the  merit 
of  what  he  did  1" 

**  Certainly  not :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  stire 
that  to  refuse  the  invitation  g^ve  him  ihe  sin- 
cerest  pain ;  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
hurt  your  feelings,  as  he  is  well  aware  that 
you  have  an  affectionate  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  your  relation.'* 

**  Then  would  it  not  have  been  almost  a  vir- 
tue in  Ronald  to  have  gone  to  the  ball,  and 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  1** 

**  No ;  at  most,  it  would  only  have  been  an 
amiable  weakness.  But  Ronald  showed  in 
what  he  did  a  degree  of  moral  heroism,  which 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  practise. 
Ay,  my  dear  sister,  a  heroism  more  difficult,  I 
really  believe,  than  to  perform  the  action  which 
recommended  him  to  your  favour.*' 

"Indeed!** 

"Yes;  for  his  impulse  then  was  of  the 
highest  nature,  the  daring  was  of  the  most 
generous  kind,  and  the  nteeeaa  would  be  the 
acme  of  virtuous  delight" 

"  And  you  think  Ronald  felt  this,  and  anti- 
cipated the  gratitude  and  the  applause  which 
followed  r* 

"  No ;  but,  however  unconsciously,  he  must 
have  been  governed  by  motives  of  this  kind  : 
therefore,  great  as  was  his  self-devotion,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  Ronald  must  be 
capable  of  that  heroism  which  he  displayed 
yesterday.*' 

"  Heroism  T 

"  Yes,  I  call  it  so ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
requires  so  much  mental  courage,  and  so  much 
firm  principle,  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  strict 
truth  without  being  led  from  it  by  temptation 
to  lie$  nf  vanity ,  of  interest^  of  pride^  or  of  com- 
plaiiance.** 

"And  why  so!*' 

"Because  no  fame,  no  honour,  awaits  the 
person  who  so  dares,  as  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  society  who  values  a  sponta- 
neous truth,  or  indeed  any  truth.  To  tell  a 
little  fib,  a  white  lie,  is  thought  even  merito- 
rioQs  on  some  occasions:  wnile  a  suict  ad- 
I  herence  to  truth,  on  small  as  well  as  great 
I  points,  exposes  the  person  who  so  adheres,  to 
I  be  ridiculed,  if  not  detpieed,  by  people  in  gen- 
eral.—Therefore,  he  who  can  act  up  to  his 
own  sense  of  right,  in  defiance  of  ridicule 
and  example,  and  also  unstimulated  by  aught 
but  the  whisper  of  conscience,  is  capable  of 
what  I  must  call  the  most  difficult  of  moral 

HEROISM.** 

I  "  My  dear  Emma,  how  yon  charm  me  !** 
cried  Mrs.  Fullarton  :  "  Ronald  would  enjoy 

I  such  a  tribute  of  praise  from  you— more  than 
fifty  balls.  Here  he  is;  and  now,  for  curi- 
osity*s  sake,  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  really 
wished  to  go  to  this  ball.** 


"Indeed  I  did,"  replied  Ronald;  "most 
earnestly  did  I  wish  it,  as  such  things  are 
quite  new  to  me ;  and  I  love  dancing,  now  I 
can  dance  w^ithout  appearing  very  awkward.*' 

"  Then  I  am  mistaken,*' said  Mrs.  Hatfield ; 
"  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  a  ball  for  its 
own  sake,  Ronald ;  for  I  forgot  that  I  was 
once  young  myself,  and  that  my  preference 
for  my  intellectual  pleasures  is  probably  the 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Well,  sis* 
ter,  this  adds  another  leaf  to  our  hero*s  lau- 
rel.'* 

Six  months  after  their  arrival  in  India, 
Mrs.  Fullarton  gave  birth  to  a  dauehter ;  and 
as  the  child  liv^  and  flourished,  Ronald  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friends  as  happy 
as  their  virtues  deserved. 

Ronald  was  soon  enabled  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  thoroughly  understood 
business,  to  make  two  or  three  successful 
speculations;  and  there  was  no  one  in  Cal- 
cutta who  was  judged  more  likely  to  make  a 
fortune  than  Ronald  Douglas.  Whatever  had 
been  his  causes  for  complaint  against  his 
parents,  Ronald  was  too  good  a  son  to  mention 
them  even  to  the  Fullartons,  otherwise  than 
with  affection  and  interest ;  and  ill-befall  the 
child  who  can  dare  with  unhallowed  hand  to 
point  out  to  reprobation  and  notice  the  errors 
and  infirmities  of  a  parent ! 

His  first  letters  to  England  were  accompa- 
nied by  presents  which  he  knew  only  too  well 
would  be  more  welcome  than  the  letters  them- 
selves; but  it  was  Mrs.  Fullarton  who  pro- 
vided them,  as  he  could  not  vet  make  presents. 
As  soon,  however,  ss  he  had  realiaed  a  sum  of 
money,  he  showed  his  sense  of  his  friend  the 
carpenter*s  kindness,  by  sending  him  what  he 
thought  an  equivalent ;  and  wheii  he  had  re- 
mitt^  money  for  the  use  of  his  parents,  he 
also  remembered  his  old  master  Norton. 

Precious  to  Ronald  *s  heart  were  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  England  in  return  for 
his  presents:  those  from  the  good  Norton 
were  certainly  affectionate,  but  so  he  expected 
they  would  be.  His  anticipations  of  letters  from 
his  own  family  had  not  been  so  highly  raised. 
It  was  therefore  a  most  welcome  surprise 
to  him  to  find  not  only  gratitude  but  affection 
in  his  mother's  as  well  as  in  his  father*s  letter, 
though  he  could  not  but  smile  more  in  sadness 
than  in  mirth  at  one  characteristic  and  consist- 
ent trait  in  that  of  the  former ;  for  after  telling 
him  she  could  not  decide  whether  the  shawl 
cravat  he  sent  his  father  or  that  to  John  was 
the  prettiest,  she  added,  "  but  I  let  John  wear 
bothi  so  sometimes  he  goes  out  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  the  other;  but  don^t  tell  your 
father  so  when  you  write,  for  he  doee  not  know 
it,  as  he  is  so  careful  of  his  !**  But  dearer, — 
perhaps,  because  wholly  unexpected,  written 
also  v\t\x  seeming  affection,  and  with  apolo- 
gies for  past  unkindness, — was  a  letter  from 
bis  brother:  and  Ronald  in  a  transport  of  joy 
flew  to  his  benefactors,  exclaiming,  "Only 
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think  John  too  has  written  to  me,  and  writ- 
ten kindly !" 

His  friends  tried  to  rejoice  with  him ;  hut 
they  could  not  do  so  with  sincerity,  though 
they  would  not  damp  his  affectionate  joy  by 
telling  him  that  they  believed  John  only  wrote 
to  him  in  order  to  give  himself  a  chance  of 
profiting  by  his  prosperity.  But  Ronald^s  na- 
ture was  not  formed  for  distrust:  believing 
that  absence  had  softened  his  brother^s  heart 
in  his  favour,  as  his  home  came  over  his  re- 
collection in  brighter  and  dearer  hues  than  he 
had  ever  beheld  it  before ;  nor  could  he  help 
exclaiming,  **  Well,  this  is  indeed  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life  !*'  Alas !  It  is  pain- 
ful to  reflect  how  often  we  owe  the  enjoyment 
of  our  happiest  days  to  imagination  and  t7/u- 
sion. 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  year  of 
the  life  of  my  hero,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  received  frequent 
and  kind  letters  from  his  brother  John,  who 
became  his  sole  correspondent  at  last;  as  his 
mother,  he  told  him,  was  threatened  with 
blindness,  and  his  father  had  sprained  his 
right  hand.  This  was  a  severe  mortification 
to  Ronald. 

The  little  Grace  Fullarton,  the  dariing  of 
her  parents,  and  the  happy  pet  of  her  aunt  and 
Ronald,  grew  in  the  meanwhile  in  beauty  and 
intellect.  It  has  been  observed  that  children 
born  in  India  have  a  peculiar  precocity  and 
quickness  of  talent,  and  this  child  more  than 
confirmed  this  observation ;  nay,  so  great  was 
the  readiness  with  which  she  learnt  the  Latin 
grammar,  under  Ronald*8  instructions,  and 
music,  drawinor,  French,  and  Italian  from  her 
aunt,  that  her  fond  parents  hoped  there  would 
be  no  necessity  to  send  her  to  England  for 
education :  but  at  eight  years  old  her  health 
became  evidently  affected  by  the  climate,  and 
they  were  forced  to  send  her  to  the  care  of  her 
eldest  aunt,  Miss  Douglas,  who  resided  in 
London.  Mr.  Fullarton  had  generosity  enough 
to  insist  on  his  wife  accompanying  his  child  to 
England.  But  she  refused  to  go,  assuring  him 
that,  dear  as  Grace  was,  he  was  still  dearer; 
nor  while  he,  faithful  to  his  promise, remained 
to  watch  over  and  cheer  the  hours  of  her  slow- 
ly declining  sister,  would  she  forsake  the  post 
of  duty  either,  but  would  submit  patiently  to 
a  separation  from  her  daughter.  Accordingly, 
under  the  best  possible  care,  and  at  the  most 
favourable  season,  Grace 'Fullarton  sailed  for 
England,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt.  This  lady  had  been  left  by  the  no- 
ble relation  with  whom  she  lived,  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  she  now  resided  by  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hanover  Sauare.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  Miss  Douglas  to  send  her 
niece  to  boarding-school,  especially  when  she 
found  her  education  so  well  begun,  but  she 
chose  that  she  should  have  masters  at  home. 
However,  when  Grace  was  thirteen,  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  daughter 


follow  the  fashion  of  other  persons'  daughters, 
and  to  send  her,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to 
an  establishment  where  the  education  of  young 
ladies  was  what  is  called  finished,  and  the 
last  polish  given  to  their  manners. 

Miss  Douglas  obeyed,  these  orders,  though 
it  was  most  reluctantly,  and  Grace  was  sent 
to  the  lady  who  had  been  recommended  to  her 
sister.  Nor  did  her  aversion  to  this  plan  di- 
minish when  she  found  that  her  niece  imbibed 
in  this  new  situation  very  high  ideas  of  her 
own  consequence  as  the  heiress  of  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton, whose  estates  were  known  to  be  very 
great,  as  well  as  his  personal  property  ;  and 
this  empty  pride  it  had  been  her  aunt's  study 
to  discourage  as  much  as  poctsible.  But  now, 
all  that  her  prudence  had  done,  the  governess 
and  Grace's  companions  had  entirely  counte^ 
acted ;  and  she  feared  that  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  her  niece's  character  and  manner, 
which  used  to  remind  her  of  her  sister  Mrs. 
Hatfield,  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
pernicious  flattery  lavished  on  the  heiress, 
who  was  enabled  by  her  munificent  parents  to ; 
indulge  her  natural  generosity  by  giving  pre-! 
sents  to  her  governess  and  her  friends.  | 

Fortunately,  however,  in  one  respect,  as  Miss 
Douglas  thought,  a  circumstance  took  place, : 
which,  by  diminishing  her  niece's  expecta-' 
tions,  also  diminished  her  consequence,  and 
furnished  her  with  a  pretext  for  taking  Grace 
from  this  focus  of  pride  and  expense,  when 
she  had  been  there  a  twelvemonth. 

Mr.  Fullarton  was  only  a  younger  son ;  but 
he  succeeded  to  his  estates  in  Scotlatid  by  the  | 
death  of  his  father,  as  his  eldest  brother  had 
died  abroad,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  with- 
out an  heir;  but  it  was  now  ascertained,  be-' 
yond  the  power  of  doubt,  that  his  brother  had 
married  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  son  was  entitled  to  his  father's  estates. 
Some  circumstances,  not  worth  detailing,  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  claims  of  the  widow 
and  the  child  from  being  brought  forward; 
but  now  the  moet  able  lawyers  declared  those 
claims  were  indisputable,  and  the  young  heir- 
ess was  divested  of  some  of  her  adventiUous 
splendours.  With  them,  much  to  her  surprise, 
and  even  to  her  great  distress,  she  lost  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  attention  and  the  flat- 
teries of  her  governess  and  her  companions, 
as  they  fancied  her  pretensions  to  be  a  great 
heiress  were  wholly  gone ;  and  two  only  out 
of  the  twenty  who  had  sworn  to  her  eternal 
friendship,  declared  that  she  was  a»  dear  to 
them  as  ever.  Therefore,  when  her  aunt  came 
to  remove  her  from  this  now  painful  situation, 
her  young  heart  was  almost  breaking  with  this 
first  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  professions: 
and  It  was  some  time  before  Miss  Douglas 
could  convince  her,  that  the  salutary  lesson, 
which  she  had  thus  paipfully  acquired,  was  of 
more  worth  than  the  estates  which  she  Had 
lost 
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!  it  is  not  the  loss  of  wealth/*  replied 

webping  girl, "  which  affects  me;  it  is  the 
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your  own  merit,  my  dear;  I  will  finish 

tence  for  you.    Well,  then,  you  must 

circumspect  in  forming  your  future 

and  choose  those  only  for  your 

whose  qualities  are  such  as  to  convince 

ly  are  capable  of  loving  you  for  your- 

me." 

,  how  anspry  and  how  surprised  too,  my 
Ronald  Douglas  will  be,  when  he 
f  the  insincerity  of  the  girls  concerning 
[  have  written  to  him  in  such  raptures  !*' 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ronald*8 
thenf 
ubt  of  that !    No.    If  all  the  rest  of 
be  false,  I  am  sure  Ronald  would 
a  the  soul  of  honour  and  of  truth.*' 
ere  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  dear 
nd  happy  is  the  woman  who  has  a  real 
>f  the  other  sex." 

meanwhile,  was   becoming  very 
very   popular,  but  very  anxious.     His 
his  popularity  made  him  thought 
the  best  matches  in  Calcutta ;  and  he 
could  have  always  had  his  choice  of 
But  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
nds  the  Fullartons  did  not  wish  him  to 
and  as  his  own  heart  was  wholly  un- 
bv  the  variety  of  objects  which  were 
ed  to  his  view,  he  resolved  at  present 
a  bachelor,  unless,  during  the  visit 
he  was  about  to  makte  to  England,  he 
see  a  woman  whom  he  could  love,  and 
disinterestedness  of  whose  attachment  he 
lot  doubt.    Indeed,  the  poor  declining 
Hatfield  threw  a  sort  of  shield  over  his 
ns,  which  defended  them  from  others ; 
wh  (re  could  he  meet  with  a  woman  who 
the  charms  of  face,  of  mind,  of  heart, 
manners,  to  the  degree  that  she  did  1 
I  he  did  meet  a  being  who  resembled 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  never  love. 
Yesf-Ronald  had  resolved  to  visit  England, 
is  heart  bled  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
>ved  friend.     But  then  be  was  willing 
himself  the  misery  of  seeing  her  die, 
he  aho  felt  that  a  nearer  duty  calfed  him 
native  country;  for  he  had  not  heard 
I  is  home,  or  even  from  England,  for 
I  two  years ;  and  he  feared  that  some- 
happened  to  his  father  and  mother,  if 
John.    He  now,  too,  recollected  only 
what  he  bad  forgotten  while  John 
and  wrote  so  kindly  to  him,  namely, 
'  Norton  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  he 
his  brother  was  doing  very  ungainly^ 
B  a  ^reat  trial  to  his  father, 
'i  time,  too,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
ordered  to  try  the  air  of  England ; 
he  could  not  remain  where  he  was. 
Accordingly,  afVer  a  parting  of  the  most 
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affecting  nature  with  Mrs.  Hatfield,  micheered 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  one  of  a 
more  cheerful  nature  with  the  Fullartons,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  think  he  would  see  their 
daughter,  and  that  she  would  see  him,  and 
also  that  when  he  returned  he  would  be  accom- 
panied by  her,  be  set  off  for  England. 

Ronald  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  young 
Fullarton  from  his  uncle,  worthy  of  the  gene- 
rous and  affectionate  heart  of  the  writer. 

"  There  is  always  good  coming  out  of 
evil,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  Mr.  Fullarton. 
"  We  have  lamented  that  Hatfield  would  not 
let  us  take  Emma  to  England,  and  therefore 
obliged  us  to  stay  here.  But  now,  this  loss 
of  the  estates  would  have  obliged  me  to  return, 
as  my  personal  property  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  ua  to  live  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live,  and  give  Grace  a  handsome 
marriage  portBon.  Now,  however,  when  we 
are  able  and  willing  to  quit  India  finally,  ro^ 
fortune  will  still  be  equal  to  my  most  ambi- 
tious wishes.** 

At  length,  Ronald  Douglas  landed  in  Eng- 
land, afVer  sixteen  ^ears  of  absence,  and  found 
himself  once  more  m  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis. But  as  he  arrived  in  the  summer,  and  the  air 
of  the  metropolis  was  hot  and  oppressive,  he 
determined  to  hire  a  villa  a  few  miles  off, 
while  he  was  forced  to  remain  near  London  to 
transact  business. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactors,  to  that  engaging  child  whom  he 
had  loved  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and 
whose  quick  talents  and  sweet  temper  had  en- 
deared her  still  more  to  his  heart. 

Grace,  meanwhile,  was  countin^the  hours 
till  Ronald  arrived  in. England.  For,  dearly 
as  she  had  loved  him  when  she  was  a  child, 
her  affection  for  him  had  increased  with  her 
esteem,  and  she  was  now  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate his  character. 

Nor  was  Miss  Douglas  slow  to  join  in  her 
niece*8  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Ronald ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  encouraged  her  partiality  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  was  as  openly 
impatient  for  Ronald^s  appearance,  as  Grace 
herself  could  be. 

At  last,  after  rather  a  faint  and  unpromising 
knock  at  the  door,— for  Ronald  felt  some  flut- 
ter at  the  idea  of  being  reunited  to  the  darling 
child  of  his  affections,  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Ronald  Douglas ;  and  Grace  was  bound- 
ing into  the  ante-room  to  meet  him  with  open 
anns,  when  a  feeling  of  unexpected  timidity 
came  over  her,  and  she  stopped  at  the  door. 

It  seemed  as  if  Ronald  on  his  side  had  in- 
tended meeting  her  in  a  different  manner;  for 
his  rapid  step  paused  when  he  saw  her,  and  he 
started  back  with  evident  emotion,  while  the 
kiss  which  he  had  designed  for  her  cheek  was 
respectfully  imprinted  on  her  band. 

•«l8  it  possible  1  Can  this  tall,  fine  young 
woman  be  my  own  little  Grace  V*  cried  Ron- 
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«ld,  after  the  first  flutter  of  meeting  had  been 
recovered  on  both  sides. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Douglas ;  **  and  you 
will  find  your  own  little  Grace  still, — only 
that  she  has  become  a  lady  of  great  experience, 
and  out  of  iwenhf  prffated  friend*^  she  has 
found  only  two  sincere  and  faithful,** 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  poor  Grace's 
little  injuries ;  while  she  assured  the  sympa- 
thizing Ronald  that  she  had  quite  recovered 
the  blow,  and  forgiven  the  offenders,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  young  woman  who  is  almost 
seventeen  should  not  resent  the  wrongs  of  the 
girl  of  fourteen. 

^^  Seventeen.'  Are  you  no  more,  Miss  Ful- 
lartonV*  said  Ronald,  gravely. 

**  I  will  only  be  seven  again  if  yon  call  me 
Miss  Fullarton,**  replied  Grace,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears. 

•*  Well,  Grace  then,  dear  Grace,'*  he  an- 
swered, taking  her  hand. 

Ronald  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  with 
the  aunt  and  the  niece.  The  next  day  they 
went  with  him  to  hire  a  villa  near  town  which 
had  been  recommended  to  him;  and  for  one 
whole  week  in  succession,  whatever  was  his 
business,  Ronald  dined  or  spent  his  evenings 
with  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace. 

<'  This  will  not  do,'*  said  he  to  himself  at 
last.  **I  must  set  off  for  Westmoreland:  I 
must  not  neglect  my  duty  thus;  nor  indeed,  if 
I  am  wise,  shall  I  expose  myself  any  longer 
to  the  danger  of  being  with  this  fascinating 
girl.  My  oenefactor's  heiress!  I  take  her 
back  to  India !  I  go  in  the  same  ship  with 
her !     Never,  never." 

Afler  a  hurried  farewell,  Ronald  set  off  for 
his  native  village,  having  commissioned  Miss 
Douglas  to  hire  servants  for  him,  and  give  or- 
ders for  his  house  to  be  gotten  ready  against 
his  return. 

Ronald  travelled  rapidly  till  he  came  to  an 
inn  which  he  well  remembered,  that  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  his  native  place.  To 
this  inn  he  had  previously  sent  his  riding- 
horse.  He  then  mounted,  and  while  the  sun 
was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  he  set  off  unat- 
tended, for  the  village  of  L — ■ — .  As  soon  as 
he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  well-known 
spire  with  its  golden  fane  glittering  in  the  son- 
beams,  while  the  village  lay  green  yet  dark  in 
the  still  vale  below,  he  stopped  in  his  rapid 
career  to  take  breath,  to  think,  and  to  feeL 

**In  ten  minutes  more  I  shall  be  there,**  said 
Ronald  to  himself,  «*  and  I  shall  know  the  fate 
of  my  parents.  My  dear  old  master,  too !  will 
he  be  alive  to  welcome  mel  And  the  poor 
men  whom  I  saved  !  Oh  !  how  ^lad  they  will 
be  to  see  me !    I  hope  they  are  living.** 

Slowly  did  he  make  his  horse  go,  as  he  thus 
thought  and  felt,  while  the  recollections  of 
days  that  were  eone  came  mournfully  over  his 
soul.  At  length,  feeling  his  spirits  becoming 
painfully  depressed,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  soon  found  himself  m  the  village. 


The  first  well-remembered  object  was  the 
school-room,  the  door  of  which  was  broken  off 
its  hinges,  and  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  utter 
disuse. 

••  My  poor  old  firiend !"  thought  Ronald,  "  I 
doubt  you  are  no  more !" 

The  next  object  was  an  old  friend  with  a 
new  face,  for  it  was  the  house  of  the  other  Nor- 
ton, the  carpenter;  with  smart  sash-windows 
replacing  the  ancient  casements,  and  the  whole 
place  wearing  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort, 
the  result  of  increased  opulence.  Ronald  felt 
a  sort  of  sob  of  pleasure  in  his  throat  as  he  saw 
this,  for  he  trusted  that  he  had  contributed  to 
this  change ;  but  on  he  went,  for  he  was  eager 
to  arrive  at  the  door  of  his  own  home.  He  did 
reach  it,  or  rather  what  was  once  that  home; 
for  the  modest  tenement  which  he  had  left  on 
that  spot,  was  now  converted  into  a  handsome 
red  brick  mansion,  and  bespoke  snch  wealth 
in  its  possessor  as  could  not  yet  belong  to  the 
parents  of  Ronald.  A  high  wall  now  enclosed 
the  well-remembered  garden;  and  his  heart 
beat  even  to  agony  as  Uie  fear  came  over  bis 
mind  that  his /ree— that  dear  willow-tree  under 
which  he  used  toi  conceal  his  early  sorrows— 
that  tree  under  which  he  lay  when  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  his  benefactors  first  met  his 
eye,  had  been  cut  down  during  this  season  of 
alteration,  and  that  his  wish  to  lie  under  it 
once  more,  and  there  lid  his  soal  in  humble 
gratitute  to  heaven,  could  never,  never  be  gra- 
tified. 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  not  down !"  and  he  stood 
on  his  saddle  trying  to  look  over  the  wall.  It 
was  all  in  vain ;  some  Lombardy  poplars  still 
towered  above  him,  and  interrupted  bis  view. 

*«P8ha!"  cried  Ronald,  pettishly,  •«!  al- 
ways hated  Lombardy  poplars !"  and  he  turned 
his  horse  away. 

••  So  then,  thby  are  not  there,"  cried  Ron- 
ald, sighing  deeply  ;  •*  tlien  where  are  they  1 
In  their  graves,  perhaps.  Shall  I  seek  them 
there  1  Shall  I  go  to  the  church-yard  1  No, 
no,  I  dare  not ;"  and  while  considering  what 
he  should  do,  he  continued  to  ride  slowly 
throo(2h  the  village. 

But  Ronald  was  not  quite  well  when  he  be- 
gan his  journey ;  and  as  the  agitation  of  bis 
mind  had  not  tended  to  make  him  better,  he 
was  now  conscious  of  great  exhaustion ;  and 
feeling  rather  faint,  he  beckoned  to  a  little  girl 
who  had  a  milk-nail  on  her  arm,  and  was  en- 
tering a  cottage-door.  While  she  drew  near, 
Ronald  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  the  damps  of 
fatigue  from  his  brow,  and  as  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  girl,  and,  getting  off  his  horse, 
requested  a  draught  of  her  new  milk,  he  was 
unconscious  that  he  was  surveyed  with  the 
most  scrutinizing  attention  by  a  middle-aged 
woman  at  the  cottage-door.  But  the  moment 
he  spoke,  the  woman  bounded  forward,  ex- 
claiming— 

<«  Oh !  'tis  Ronald— I  am  snre  'tis  Ronald !" 

**  Ronald !"  cried  the  girl,  and  she  ran  away 
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to  tell  every  one  she  saw,  that  Ronald  was 
eome ;  while  her  delighted  mother — the  wife 
of  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had  sared-^wiped 
down  her  beet  chair,  and  then  shouted  out  to 
hei  husband  in  the  field,  that  Ronald  Douglas 
was  come. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  grateful  people  had 
taught  the  name  of  Ronald  to  lisping  rafancy, 
and  taught  it  also  to  bless  it;  for  a  little  curly- 
pated  girl  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  **  Is 
ou  Ronald  1  den  me  /ut  ou !"  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  on  his  knee,  and  fondling  him  as  if 
she  kiiew  him. 

The  cottage  was  now  thronged;  and  the 
men  whom  he  had  ssTsd,  with  their  wi?esi 
children,  and  neighbours,  all  came  to  weV 
come  and  shake  hands  with  this  tenderly-re- 
membered friend.  Ronald's  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak ;  but  joy  made  the  others  garrulous, 
especially  the  woman  who  had  first  seen  and 
recofirnised  him. 

**  1  wonder  you  knew  me,  Sarah,**  said  he. 

**  Know  you !  do  you  think  I  could  ever 
forget  you  !  But  when  you  spoke,  oh  !  then 
I  was  sure  it  was  you :  that  kind  Toice,  and 
yet  so  mournful  too.** 

Ronald  sighed  deeply,  and  then  said—' 

•*  Where  are  my  poor  fether  and  mother  t** 

At  first,  no  one  spoke ;  but  seeinff  his  evi- 
dent agony,  one  of  the  men  hastened  to  reply, 
•*  We  cannot  tell  you :  they  left  this  place  two 
years  ago,  with  your  brother  John,  and  we 
haTe  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  thing  of  them 
since.** 

''  Thank  God  !  then  you  do  not  know  they 
are  no  more  t'* 

At  this  moment,  James  Norton  entered  the 
cottage,  and  welcomed  Ronald  with  a  fiail taring 
Toice  and  quiTering  lip. 

"'Where  is  your  brother?** 

*^  Alive  and  aermbU — ^but  speechless,  and  has 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.*' 

"  Will  he  know  me  V* 

**  Oh  yes,  and  be  so  glad  to  see  you  !** 

''  That  is  another  comfort.  Bui  tell  me,  do 
you  know  any  thing  of  my  parents  V* 

"They  are  alive,  I  believe.** 

••  But  where  are  they  1** 

"  I  can*t  tell ;  a  relation  of  ours  lives  near 
the  house  to  which  John  took  ;them,  and  she 
told  us  that  John  carried  a  woman  home  whom 
he  called  his  wife ;  but  that  your  father  found 
out  she  was  infamous,  and  he  reproached  John 
for  bringing  his  mother  such  a  companion ;  on 
which  the  unnatural  son  turned  both  him  and 
▼our  mother  out  of  doora,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  them  since.** 

"Horrible!**  cried  Ronald.  "But  I  shall 
go  to  John  directly,  and  demand  to  know  where 
they  are.** 

"  You  must  find  him  firat :  for  he  is  gone 
no  one  knows  where ;  and  there  are  sad  stories 
about  him.** 

"  Indeed !  but  however,  my  poor  parents 
cannot  be  in  want,  wherever  they  are.** 


Another  dead  silsncsv  which  was  broken 
only  by  tidings  of  the  most  afflicting  nature. 

The  money  which  Ronald  remitted  for  the 
benefit  of  his  parents,  did  not  minister  to  their 
comfort  long,  tor  it  only  induced  John  to  launch 
into  greater  extravagance ;  and  again  and  again 
his  father  had  to  exhaust  his  finances  entirely 
to  save  him  from  a  gaol.  But  as  Ronald  con- 
tinued to  write  and  to  send  remittances,  though 
they  did  not  rise,  they  did  not  sink  in  the 
world.  Still,  they  had  not  the  heart  to  write 
to  him ;  for  they  could  not  bear  to  complain  of 
his  brother,  and  yet  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
write,  without  betraying  the  melancholy  truth. 
'  ThaJ  therefore  glaifly  allowed  John  to  write 
for  them.  But  at  length  they  ceased  to  receive 
either  lettere  or  money  firom  Ronald. 

When  James  Norton  got  to  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  Ronald  eagerly  interrupted  him ;  de- 
claring that  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  money 
to  them  tvoite  every  year. 

"Then  John  intereepted  both.** 

"  Letters  he  might,  but  surely  not  remit- 
tances.** 

"  Why  not  1  Your  father*s  name  is  John 
Douglas,  as  well  as  your  brother*s,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  up  to  any  thing.  For  my  part,** 
said  Norton,  "I  always  suspected  there  was 
some  foul  play ;  for  I  was  sure  that  you  would 
not  neglect  your  parents.** 

"And  did  they  think  I  neglected  them?** 

**They  could  not  think  otherwise ;  but  then, 
poor  things !  they  blamed  themselves,  not  voti, 
and  said  you  had  already  done  more  for  them 
than  they  deserved  from  you.** 

"Did  they  say  so?  1  will  find  them,  if  I 
travel  over  England  on  foot,  to  do  it.  But,  go 
on.** 

He  did  so ;  and  Ronald  learnt,  that  owing 
to  John*8  villany,  his  father  lost  at  last  his 
place  of  exciseman ;  for  it  was  discovered  that 
John  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  smngglere, 
and  that  he  had  assisted  them  to  make  the 
garden  a  deposit  for  their  goods ;  that  in  eon- 
seouence  or  some  secret  information,  officere 
had  examined  the  premises,  and  found  a  lar^e 
cargo  of  contraband  commodities.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  poor  old  man  declared  his  entire 
innocence :  his  place  was  taken  from  him,  his 
reputation  destroyed ;  and  hating  to  look  in  the 
face  of  his  old  neighboura  and  associates,  he 
gladly  consented  to  accompany  his  unworthy 
son  to  the  obscurity  of  the  metropolis. 

Indeed,  though  neither  Ronald  nor  his  neigh- 
boura knew  it,  he  had  no  other  alternative,  for 
John  had  money,  whatever  might  be  the  means 
by  which  he  gained  it;  and  till  Mr.  Douglas 
could  receive  a  letter  from  Ronald,  to  whom 
he  at  last  wrote,  taking  the  precaution  to  carry 
the  letter  to  the  India  House  himself,  and  pa^ 
the  necessary  postage,  he  was  foroed  to  submit 
to  be  maintained  by  John. 

The»e  last  particulars  Ronald  did  not  learn 
till  afWrwards:  all  he  knew  was,  that  his 
parents  were  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  brother* 
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and  were  probably  withoat  any  means  of  pn>- 
curinff  a  livelihood. 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  my  doty,"  said  Ro- 
nald, ''  and  1  will  perform  \U  It  is  most  likely 
that  John  will  go  to  the  post-office,  as  usual, 
for  letters,  when  the  next  fleet  comes  in,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  have  him  watched,  and  then 
kept  in  custody  till  1  have  seen  and  interro- 
gated him.  But  let  me  try  to  turn  to  pleas- 
anter  things.*' 

Ronald  now  gratified  the  three  cottagers,  by 
showing  them  the  prayer-book  which  they  had 
given  him :  then  he  took  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  a  paper  containing  the  flowers  which 
their  children  gave  him,  as  he  passed  thr<^ugh 
the  village. 

''  Which  of  yon  gave  them  tomeV*  said  Ro- 
nald. 

"  It  was  F'— "and  I"— "and  I,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  two  fine  young  women  and  a  young 
man  near  him  :  "  but  we  will  give  you  some 
better  now — throw  awajr  that  trumpery."  And 
away  they  ran,  to  cull  for  him  the  best  of  their 
gardens. 

Ronald  smiled  mournfully,  to  think  how  lit- 
tle his  feelings  were  undemtood,  and  carefully 
put  the  dried  flowers  back  into  their  case :  for 
to  him  they  were  certainly  not  trumpery.  He, 
however,  complaisantly  waited  for  the  promised 
flowers,  then  taking  James  Norton's  arm,  ac- 
companied him  to  his  house. 

"  Who  lives  in  our  house  V*  said  Ronald,  as 
he  passed  the  well«>known  gate. 

"  A  stranger— one  Mr.  Benson :  a  good  kind 
of  man,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world." 

"  So  his  alterations  seem  to  show ;  but  I 
wish  he  had  not  done  so  much  to  the  garden, 
for  I  am  so  disappointed :  I  did  so  wish  to  lie 
under  m^  favourite  tree  once  more ;  but  I  con- 
clude it  IS  down." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Norton,  with  great  em- 
phasis. "  No :  we  knew  how  much  you  loved 
that  tree,  and  we  thought  you  would  be  sorr^ 
if  it  should  be  destroyed ;  and  so  we  made  it 
our  business,  the  three  cottagers,  my  brother, 
and  myself,  to  go  to  Mr.  Benson  about  iu" 

"  What  do  you  mean  !" 

"  Why,  we  went,  and  told  him  the  story  of 
yon,  the  men,  and  the  tree.  My  brother  was 
chief  spokesman ;  and  we  said  we  did  so  wish 
that  he  would  let  that  tree  stand  for  your  sake, 
and  because  vou  loved  it,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  again." 

"Thank  vou!  God  bless  you!"  cried  Ro- 
nald.   "  Well,  and  did  he  spare  it!" 

"  Oh  yes — and  seemed  so  pleased !  He  said 
he  would  call  it  the  good  Ronald's  tree,  and 
teach  his  children  to  respect  it  for  the  good 
young  man^s  sake." 

"  I  will  go  and  thank  him  to-morrow." 

"  Well,'^8aid  he  to  himself,  "  at  least  there 
are  many  sweet  and  precious  drops  mingled 
in  the  bitter  cup  that  awaited  me  here." 

They  had  now  reached  Norton's  house,  part 
of  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  ose  of 


the  elder  Norton,  ever  since  the  poor  old  man 
had  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  Ronald's  heart 
died  within  him,  as  ther  meeting  with  the  poor 
paralytic  approached;  for  he  dreaded  to  see 
the  conscious  helplessness — the  frequent  tears 
•—the  involuntary  sobs  —  the  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  articulate,  which  are  so  affecting  in 
patients  of  this  description. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  whether  my  poor  bro- 
ther will  know  vour  voice,"  said  James  Nor- 
ton:  "I will  go  m  and  watch  his  countenance, 
while  you  stand  behind  him,  and  speak  to  my 
wife." 

"As  you  please,"  answered  Ronald,  and 
followed  where  he  led. 

The  good  old  man  was  sitting  up  in  an  easy 
chair,  neatly  dressed  in  a  cloth  wrapping  gown, 
and  everything  about  him  bore  the  marks  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  door  of  his 
room  opened  into  a  pretty  garden,  and  the 
fragrrance  of  the  flowers  gave  freshness  and 
sweetness  to  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton," said  Ronald. 

The  invalid  started,  looked  round  with  eager 
anxiety,  but  saw  nothing,  and  burst  into  tears. 
His  brother  motioned  to  him  to  speak  again. 

"  What  a  pleasant  room  this  is !  and  how 

S|lad  I  am  to  find  my  good  old  friend  so  com- 
ortably  situated !" 

Ronald  could  say  no  more,  for  that  good  old 
friend  was  now  certain  Ronald  was  near,  and 
he  tried,  though  vainly,  to  rise  from  his  seat 
to  look  for  him,  while  his  emotions  were  pain- 
ful to  behold.  Ronald  now  rushed  forward, 
and  stood  before  him. 

The  next  moment  he  supported  the  delight- 
ed but  agitated  old  man,  exhausted,  against 
his  bosom.  When  he  recovered^  he  made 
signs  to  Ronald  to  kneel  down.  He  did  so. 
He  then  lifted  up  his  eyes  iA  prayer,  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  head,  as  if  giving  him  his 
blessing. 

"Thank  jou,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend !" 
said  he,  rising :  "your  blessing  is  a  gift  that 
I  truly  vidue." 

As  he  said  this,  the  old  man's  eyes  lighted 
up  with  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  a  smile  play- 
ed about  his  features.  He  then  took  a  key 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister-in- 
law. 

"  I  understand,"  said  she ;  and  going  to  a 
small  cabiiiet,  she  took  out  of  it  Uie  Horace 
which  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  sent  him. 

He  then  gave  it  to  Ronald,  and  made  si^ 
that  he  should  put  it  in  his  pocket,  showing 
him  first  what  was  written  on  the  blank  leaf. 

"  If  I  die  before  Ronald  Douglas  returns, 
give  him  this,  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  his 
loving  friend,  Robert  Norton." 

"How  I  shall  value  it!"  cried  Ronald, 

f dressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  delighted  inva- 
id  wept  out  his  joy. 

Hitherto,  such  was  the  simplicity  of  Ro- 
nald's dress  and  manners,  that  every  one  bad 
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been  able  to  forget,  in  tbe  joj  of  seeingr  him, 
that  he  was  now  raised  aboTe  them,  and  that 
he  was  become  a  gentleman. 

But  by  this  time  RonaId*8  groom  arrived  on 
another  horse,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
master's  chariot,  drawn  by  post-horses,  while 
the  servants  desired  to  know  where  Mr.  Doug- 
las lived. 

**  Not  here  now,**  was  the  answer ;  and  the 
servants  did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  Ro- 
nald came  out,  and  directed  them  to  an  inn. 

**  So,  then,  those  servants  and  that  carriage 
are  Mr.  Ronald's,**  said  one  to  the  other. 

At  last,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dougku  reached 
the  ears  of  the  rector.  The  clergyman  who 
possessed  the  living  when  Ronald  went  away, 
had  resigned  it  for  a  better ;  but  the  present  in- 
cumbent was  well  acquainted  with  his  story, 
and  he  civilly  sent  to  offer  Mr.  Douglas  a  bed 
at  the  rectory;  but  he  preferred  sleeping  at 
James  Norton*s,  especially  as  the  invalid  was 
delighted  to  think  that  Ranald  Duugku  was  to 
sleep  under  his  roof. 

Before  the  good  man  went  to  rest,  Ronald 
unpacked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  of  it 
a  cap  made  ot  shawl,  which  he  had  brought 
for  his  father,  who  usually  replaced  his  wig 
with  a  cap  at  home.  But  as  Norton  did  the 
same,  and  his  father  was  not  there,  he  gave  it 
to  the  former.  Ronald  was  gratified  and  af- 
fected to  see  the  satisfaction  which  lighted  up 
the  old  man*8  usually  ray  less  eye,  as  he  looked 
in  the  slass,  and  fitted  it  on  his  head.  Nor 
would  ne  allow  the  cap  to  be  put  out  of  his 
sight  when  he  went  to  bed,  but  had  it  placed 
where  his  eyes  could  behold  it  on  waking. 
.  Perhaps  it  ivas  the  first  object  he  beheld  on 
waking— perhaps  it  was  also  the  last  he  ever 
grazed  on ;  and  that  kind  and  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  his  beloved  pupil  were  uppermost  even 
in  his  closing  sigh.  For,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  his  brother  went  to  call  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, be  found  him  seemingly  asleep,  so  placid 
and  pleasing  was  his  countenance ;  but  on  a 
nearer  approach,  he  found  that  his  sleep  was 

that  of  DEATH. 

Ronald  could  not  help  imputing  this  sudden 
dissolution  to  the  agitation  occasioned  by  see- 
ing him.  Still,  though  shocked  and  distressed, 
he  was  comforted ;  for  a  life  of  helplessness 
and  privation  had  terminated  in  feelinn  of 
pleasure;  and  bis  last  consciousness  had  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  satisfied  affection. 

This  event  detained  him  a  few  days  in  the 
village,  as  he  wished  to  pay  the  good  old  man 
the  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  also  by  so  doing 
to  gratify  his  survivors.  But  heavily  moved 
these  days  to  Ronald  Douglas ;  for,  after  the 
first  pleasing  emotions  of  seeina  his  native 
place  and  of  being  cordially  welcomed  to  it 
nad  subsided,  he  felt  the  want  of  companions 
such  as  he  was  now  accustomed  to,  and  he 
for  ever  relinouished  the  wish  he  had  once  in- 
dulged in  or  settling  in  his  native  village. 
**  No,  kind  and  grateful  beings  !**  thought  he, 


**  I  will  be  your  friend  and  your  benefactor, 
but  not  your  neighbour  and  your  associate; 
and  so  fades  away  for  ever,  one  of  the  dreams 
of  my  youth  !'* 

Ronald  received  a  visit  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival from  the  Mr.  Benson  who  occupied  his 
father*8  house,  and  was  courteously  invited 
by  him  to  go  and  visit  the  old  tree.  This  of- 
fer he  thankfully  accepted,  and  Mr.  Benson 
had  delicacy  enough  to  let  him  visit  it  alone. 
^  When  Ronald  returned  to  the  house,  the 
voice  was  faltering  with  which  he  thanked 
Mr.  Benson  for  having  preserved  the  tree,  and 
for  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  it  which  he 
had  now  afforded  him. 

"  Come  every  day  and  visit  it,**  cried  the 
good  man ;  '*  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  en- 
grave on  its  bark  the  revered  and  beloved  name 
of  Ronald  Douglas.** 

To  beguile  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
fore the.  funeral  took  place,  Ronald  wrote  a 
long  account  of  his  reception  at  L  ,  and 
of  his  disappointments,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
gratifications.  But  to  whom  was  he  to  address 
It  1  His  heart  said,  to  Grace  Fullarton ;  but 
his  judgment,  to  her  aunt;  and  the  latter  car- 
ried the  day.  Still,  though  he  thought  he  had 
effaced  every  word  which  would  have  betray- 
ed that  it  was  of  Grace  he 'thought  while  he 
wrote,  he  still  leA  in  the  letter  the  words  iweet 
youn^  friend;  and  Miss  Douglas  laughed  at 
the  discovery  this  expression  made. 

«*Only  think,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  she, 
while  reading  the  letter,  '*Mr.  Douglas  calls 
me  his  noeei  young  friend!  Did  you  think  he 
had  been  such  a  flatterer  V* 

**  He  a  flatterer  !  No,  Indeed ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take ;  he  did  not  mean  you,  dear  aunt.** 

*'  Then  whom  did  he  mean,  Grace  1  He  was 
writing  to  mc.** 

"Yes,  but '' 

**  But  he  was  thinking  of  you,  I  suppose,  is 
your  modest  inference.** 

**  I  hope  he  was,  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  have  any  (Aker  sweet  young  friend.** 

The  day  was  a  welcome  one  to  Ronald 
which  conveyed  the  remains  of  his  respected 
friend  to  the  grave,  because  it  set  him  at  lib- 
erty to  return  to  dearer  society,  and  also  to 
take  measures  for  tracing,  if  possible,  his  un- 
fortunate parents. 

He  had  a  pleasure  in  making  the  good 
schoolmaster*s  funeral  as  handsome  as  was 
consistent  with  propriety;  and  the  brother 
was  thankful  indeed  to  Ronald,  for  having 
done  all  in  his  power  to  honour  the  kind  and 
harmless  being  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  rela- 
tion, and  of  whom  he  had  been  proud  as  the 
teholar  of  the  family, 

*'This  last  kindness  of  yours,'*  said  he  as 
he  wrung  Ronald*s  hand  at  parting,  **I  feel, 
somehow  more,  I  think,  than  any  other:  and 
God  bless  you,  and,  if  possible,  make  you  hap- 
py with  your  parents !  * 

**  Amen,**  cried  Ronald,  as  he  sprung  into 
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his  carriage,  and  drove  along  the  Tillage. — 
Affain,  hut  not  in  like  manner  as  when  he  first 
left  his  home,  did  the  cottagers  come  out  to 
hid  him  farewell. 

He  had  left  with  them  such  large  tokens  of 
his  boontj,  and  his  carriage,  his  own  earrias^e^ 
was  so  handsome,  and  so  completelj  bespoke 
the  gentleman,  that  respect  was  now  mingled 
with  their  k>?e,  and  they  feared  to  treat  him 
with  their  former  familiarity.  But  Ronald^s 
hand  was  as  kindly  tendered  to  them  as  be- 
fore, the  parting  tribute  of  flowers  was  as 
gratefully  received.  ,Still,  they  felt  he  was  no 
longer  their  equal  only,  and  their  blessings 
were  given  not  to  "Konald,"  but  to  "JMr. 
Dougku^^^  not  to  their  friend^  but  to  their  bene- 
factor, 

••AlasT*  cried  Ronald,  «'they  will  never 
welcome  me  as  heartily  on  my  second  as  they 
did  on  my  first  visit  ;*'  and  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  never  call  him  Ronald 
again, 

Ronald  was  so  impatient  to  get  to  London, 
that  he  only  stopped  on  the  road  one  night,  and 
he»  drove  to  the  house  of  Miss  Doaglas  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  metropolis ;  but  heard  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  she  and  her  niece  were 
gone  to  a  country-house  near  Southgate. 

"Near  Southgate!  Was  it  possible  they 
were  gone  to  hit  house,  then  V* 

His  house  was  on  the  borders  of  Enfield 
Chase,  he  having  preferred  that  side  of  Lon- 
don as  bein^  more  convenient  for  transacting 
his  city  business. 

When  Ronald  arrived  at  his  own  house,  he 
eagerly  inauired  for  Miss  Douglas  and  Miss 
Fullarton,  out  found  that  they  were  in  a  house 
of  their  own,  which  they  had  hired  since  his 
departure,  and  which  was  only  half  a  mile 
distant. 

'*  So  near  me  V*  said  Ronald  mentally,  sigh- 
ing as  he  spoke. 

Ronald  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  both 
aunt  and  niece;  and  he  was  provoked  with 
himself  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
as  unembarrassed  as  thev  were. 

'^  You  cannot  think,  Mr.  Douglas,"  said  the 
aunt,  "  what  difficulty  I  have  had  in  keeping 
my  niece  at  home ;  she  wanted  to  set  off  for 
L- ,  merely  to  thank  and  to  see  the  nicely- 
feeling  men  who  petitioned  the  new  comer  to 
save  your  tree.  As  for  the  tree  itself,  of  that 
she  wants  to  have  a  drawing:  can  you  give 
her  one  V 

*'Dear,  enthusiastic  girl!**  cried  Ronald, 
"would  I  could!  I  wish  you  had  come  to 

L ;  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 

than  I  am  to  find  ^ou  at  Southgate.** 

"  Really  you  will  think  we  haunt  you ;  but 
I  must  own  that  we  came  hither  on  purpose  to 
be  near  you.** 

••Indeed!** 

••Yes.** 

••Pray,  aunt,  speak  for  yourself,*'  cried 
Grace,  deeply  blushing,  ••and  do  not  say  me. 


I  assure  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  I  had  no  share  in 
hiring  this  house;  it  was  all  ray  aunt*s  do- 
ing.'" 

Ronald  felt  hurt  at  her  denying  so  eageily 
any  participation  in  her  atint*s  desire  of  being 
near  him,  and  turning  round  was  going  to  an- 
swer her  in  a  tone  of  pique ;  but  when  he  saw 
her  blushes,  her  conscious  downcast  eye,  and 
the  extreme  confusion  of  her  countenance  and 
manner,  a  hope,  a  suspicion,  a  consciousness, 
which  1^  had  never  dared  to  entortain  before, 
took  possession  of  his  mind;  and  tenderly 
taking  her  hand  as  he  bent  over  her  averted 
face,  he  said  in  a  low,  impressive  tone,  ••  But 
I  hope,  though  you  did  not  hire  the  house  you 
werepleased  when  it  was  hired  1** 

••  To  be  sure  she  was,**  cried  her  aunt.  ••  I 
read  her  wishes;  and  know  that  in  coming 
hither  I  obliged  her  full  as  much  as  I  did  my- 
self.** 

••  O  fy,  dear  aunt  !**  said  Grace ;  but  she 
said  no  more,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the 
glance  of  Ronald :  but  he  soon  put  a  check 
upon  his  looks  and  feelings,  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  changed  the  conversation. 

••  You  are  looking  bettor  than  when  you  left 
us,**  said  Miss  Douglas. 

••  Indeed !  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  any 
one  knew  me,  for  I  think  I  am  grown  a  very 
ugly  old  fellow.*' 

••  You  must  say  this  in  hopes  of  being  con- 
tradicted ;  for  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where, spite  of  climato  and  indisposition :  not 
that  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  man  of  four-and- 
thirty  can  look  like  a  youth  of  sixteen.** 

••dtfm  I  foui^nd -thirty  ?**  said  Ronald,  start- 1 
ing — ••  true,  so  I  am,  I  declare.  Yes,  Miss 
Fullarton,  yes,  I  was  seventeen  the  day  you 
were  bom.  Well  do  I  remember  that  day,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  nerer  forget  it.** 

Grace  was  now  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
Miss  Douglas  said,  ••  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  take  Grace  out  to  India  in  a  year  from  this 
time ;  for  as  I  must  part  with  her,  I  wish  the 
pang  was  over,  as  the  longer  she  stays  with 
me,  the  more  cruel  will  the  separation  be.** 

••  /—/take  her  out  to  India !— Oh !  no,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  have  no  such  intention.** 

••  No !  Why  my  sister  expecte  you  to  do  so, 
whether  Grace  be  married  or  single.** 

••  Married,  ma*am !  Is  Miss  Fullarton  going 
to  be  married  1** 

••  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of.'* 

«•  Well,  I  can  only  say,  that  married  or  sin- 
gle, she  will  not  go  with  me  to  India.'* 

••  And  why  not  V* 

••  Why  nott  Though  I  am  four''and'ihir1y% 
madam,  I  am  not  a  stock  or  a  stone :  and  to  ^o 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  creature  whom  it  is 
not  safe  for  me  to  approach  on  shore !  O  Mist 
Douglas !  how  can  you  wish  roe  to  fiice  such 
danger,  and  meet  with  such  destruction  1" 

Grace  now  returned,  and  Miss  Douglas  was 
kind  enough  to  drop  the  subject. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  Ronald  did 
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oot  call  on  the  ladies,  as  he  was  resolTed  to 
stn^g^le  with  what  he  thought  a  dishonoura- 
ble passion  in  him,  since  its  object  was  the 
heiress  of  his  benefactors;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  went  to  them  in  the  eTeninjo^.  Miss 
Douglas  received  liim  kindly,  but  openly  re- 
proached him  with  his  long  absence;  but 
Grace  looked  dejected,  and  uttered  not  one 
reproach;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
soiVened,  saddened  tone  of  her  voice  which 
went  to  his  heart,  and  made  him  scarcely 
know  what  he  said.  Miss  Douglas  restored 
him  to  himself,  however,  by  askinff  him  if  he 
had  heard  aught  of  his  |>arents  or  his  broUier. 
He  had  not;  but  he  said  that  he  had  taken 
every  possible  step  to  discover  the  latter,  and 
that,  he  hoped,  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
the  former. 

**You  will,  I  hope,  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row !'*  said  Miss  Douglas. 

But  Ronald  was  engaged :  he  was  going  to 
dine  ^nd  spend  the  night  at  the  house  oif  a  gen* 
tleman  who  lived  in  Surrey. 

Accordingly,  Ronald  set  off  for  Surrey ;  and 
spite  of  his  hopeless  attachment,  and  of  his 
anxiety  concerning  his  parents,  he  could  not 
help  being  attracted  by  the  variety  of  the  ex- 
ternal objects  which  he  saw  on  the  road,  espe- 
cially as  these  objecto  told  a  striking  tale  of 
the  opulence  of  London  and  its  environs. 
Nay,  Ronald  wondered  where  London  would 
end  and  country  begin :  nor  was  it  till  he  had 
driven  round  Clapham  Common,  and  entered 
a  green  lane,  where  there  was  a  grassy  bank, 
shady  trees,  and  no  houses,  that  he  felt  he  was 
beginning  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  country. 

The  postilion  now  took  advantage  of  a 
gentle  nsins,  which  could  scarcely  be  cdled 
a  hill,  to  walk  his  horses,  and  Ronald  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  way  to  a  disposition  to 
sleep,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  two  persons  sitting  on  the  bank,  one 
of  whom,  a  fine  old  man  with  an  erect  person, 
but  silver  hair,  got  up  as  the  carriage  ap- 
proached,, and,  stepping  from  the  bank,  held 
out  his  hat,  and  asked  charity  for  his  poor 
blind  wife  and  for  himself! 

To  the  voice  of  distress  Ronald  was  never 
deaf,  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
this  which  thrilled  to  his  very  soul.  He  let 
down  the  glass,  he  gazed  on  the  old  man,  who 
was  now  close  to  the  carriage-door;  then  has- 
tily bidding  *the  postilion  stop,  he  opened  the 
door,  sprung  upon  the  neck  of  the  Deggar  •— 
and  ^*  Oh,  my  father,  my  dear  father !''  burst 
from  his  quivering  lips. 

The  poor  old  man,  overcome  with  surprise, 
stood  motionless  and  speechless ;  but  the  ear 
of  his  mother,  made  more  auick  by  the  loss  of 
sight,  instantly  recognised  the  voice  of  her 
child,  and  she  screamed  out,  '^  T  is  Ronald,  I 
am  sure  it  is  Ronald.  Oh,  guide  me  to  him  !*' 

Ronald  now  released  his  agitated  father 
from  his  arms,  and  clasped  to  his  bosom  bis 
sightless  parent.    But  oh,  with  what  agony 


did  he  gaze  on  their  threadbare  apparel,  and 
the  misery  which  their  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  calling,  displayed !  **  But  come,*'  cried 
he,  recollecting  himself,  *^get  into  the  car- 
riage ;  I  have  found  you  now,  and  never  will 
I  part  with  you  again.'* 

**  Where  are  you  putting  me  V*  cried  the 
poor  woman.  **Do  not  take  me  from  Ro- 
nald." 

*'  No,  you  are  gobg  with  him,  my  dear  mo- 
ther." 

^  Indeed !  Oh,  anywhere  with  you,  Ronald ! 
We  have  now  no  friend  besides,  and  we  thought 
you  too  had  forgotten  us." 

The  postilion,  who  was  a  wondering  spec- 
tator of^  this  scene,  now  desired  to  know 
whither  he  was  to  drive. 

**  Back  to  where  you  took  me  up ;"  and  be 
drove  on. 

*«  Where  is  that,  my  child  P  asked  Mr. 
Doufflas. 

"  To  my  house." 

**  Four  house !  Oh,  do  not  let  us  appear  in 
this  mean  garb  before  your  servants.  If  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  us^vfe  should  be  ashamed 
to  disgrace  yov." 
•  '*  Oh,  no,  Ronald,  dear !  pray  do  not  take 
me  anywhere  in  this  trim ;  I  should  die  with 
shame;  I  cannot  be  seen  and  known  ihm  as 
your  mother,  Ronald." 

'*  You  shall  be  ^een  and  honoured  too,  as 
my  mother,"  replied  Ronald ; ''  but  if  it  would 
give  you  any  pain  to  be  seen  in  this  dress,  let 
us  go  to  your  home,  and  you  shall  wait  there 
till  1  have  provided  you  with  clothes." 

'*  O,  Ronald !  we  have  no  home  now,  none 
whatever :  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  lodg- 
ing, miserable  as  it  was,  tliis  morning,  and  we 
have  been  walking  about  for  hours ;  and  but 
for  meeting  yon-—"  Here  he  paused,  and 
Ronald  wept  in  company  with  his  unhappy 
parents. 

•'  Well,  then,"  said  he  at  length,  '*  we  will 
stop  at  the  first  decent  lodging  we  see  near 
Westminister  bridge;"  and  it  was  not  long 
before  '* Lodgings  to  let  on  a  ground-floor" 
met  their  sight,  and  seemed  far  more  than  suf^ 
ficiently  g(^  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
indigent  couple. 

Ronald  got  out,  and  told  the  mistress  of  the 
house  that  he  had  met,  by  accident,  two  near 
and  dear  relations,  who  had  been  cruelly  de- 
prived of  their  little  property,  and  they  must 
remain  here  till  he  could  take  ihem  to  his 
house. 

The  landlady  promised  them  the  kindest  at- 
tendance ;  and  Ronald  did  not  leave  them  till 
he  had  partaken  with  them  a  comfortable  din- 
ner, and  seen  them  lodged  in  as  comfortable  a 
bed. 

*♦  I  now  go,"  said  be,  *•  to  order  every  thing* 
necessary  for  your  comfort;  and  when  Your 
wardrobe  is  ready,  you  shall  remove  to  my 
house." 

The  poor  old  people  were  still  too  overcome  I 
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with  surprise  and  joy,  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
otherwise  than  in  a  dream;  bat  they  had 
heacd,  they  had  embraced,  and  the  old  man 
had  seen  Ronald ;  and  blessing  him  repeatedly, 
and  prayinjf  for  blesstngfs  on  him,  the  exhaust- 
ed couple  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  not  only  their 
sorrows  but  their  prospects  of  happiness.     ^ 

Ronald,  when  he  quitted  them,  droTe  to  the 
nearest  livery  stable  in  London,  left  his  car- 
riage there,  and  paid  off  his  postilion,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing to  his  servants  the  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed.  He  then  procured  fresh  horses, 
and  drove  to  South  gate. 

'*  I  have  found  them !  I  have  found  my  poor 
father  and  mother,*^  cried  Ronald,  as  he  entered 
the  room ;  and  his  auditors  sympathized  with 
his  emotion. 

He  then  told  them  that  his  parents  refused 
to  come  home  to  him  till  they  were  properly 
dressed ;  and  Miss  Douglas  instantly  consent- 
ed to  drive  with  him  to  warehouses  for  ready- 
made  clothes  and  linen. 

Grace  insisted  on  accompanying  them ;  and 
Ronald  felt  a  secret  pleasure,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  known  even  to  himatlf^  in  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  fond  idolatry  busied  in 
choosing  apparel  for  his /NN>r  hUnd  mother. 

When  the  purchases  were  made,  Ronald 
mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had  desired 
should  follow  him ;  and  while  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  Southgate,  he  ^Uoped  to  the  lodg- 
ings where  he  had  left  hts  parents. 

Their  friendly  landlady  told  him  they  were 
«wake,  and  she  had  just  sent  them  up  some 
ttea.  Ronald,  therefore,  knowing  he  should 
mot  disturb  them,  went  to  their  apartment, 
«nd,  on  opening  the  door,  asked  if  he  might 
«ome  in. 

""'TIS  Ronald^s  voic«  !*'  cried  his  mother. 
**'Coroe  in  1  Ay,  to  be  sure  ^— only  too  fflad 
to  see — No,  no !  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  hear 
jou,  and  that  is  more  than  I  deserve.'* 

His  father  did  not  speak  ;  but  grasped  his 
!hand  and  welcomed  him  with  such  a  look  of 
grateful  affection ! 

*'We  have  had  such  a  sweet,  refreshing 
«1eep,  my  child  !*'  said  his  mother.  '*  I  dreamt 
I  had  seen  an  angel,  and  that  he  spoke  so 
Vcindly  to  me ;  ana  that  angel  must  have  been 
^dti,  Ronald.*' 

*'  You  want  more  tea ;  shall  I  order  somet" 

Me  did  so;  and  when  it  was  brought,  he 
insisted  on  holding  it  himself  to  his  mother's 
9tps«  But  pushing  away  his  hand,  she  cried 
•out,  "ill  %  sort  of  hysterical  agony, ' 

*'No,  no;  I  cannot  bear  such  goodness. 
The  tea  will  choke  me  if  you  give  it  to  me ;" 
«nd  be  had  too  much  delicacy  not  to  desist 

Ronald  now  assured  them  that  seme  of  their 
appaM  would  be  ready  daring  the  coarse  of 
the  next  day,  and  wodid  be  sent  to  them. 

**  In  the  evening,  therefore,"  he  added,  '*  I 
•hall  «0Bie  and  conduct  yon  to  my  house." 


Blessed  that  tiight  were  the  slumbers  of  the 
pious  son,  as  well  as  of  the  gratefal  pareifts. 

Wheii  Ronald  went  the  next  evening  to 
iake  them  to  his  hotne,  he  was  painfully  affect- 
ed to  see  the  child  bh  delight  whieh  his  mo- 
ther expressed  at  feeling  herself  dressed  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  what  she  ever  was  before, 
and  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  see  her 
finery.  She  was  as  moch  delighted  at  finding 
herself  in  her  son^s  oton  carriage ;  and  when 
she  reached  the  house  she  insisted  on  being 
led  round  the  drawing-room,  that  she  might 
feel  the  furniture,  while  exclamations  of  plea- 
sore  and  affection  towards  Ronald  were  con- 
tinually bursting  from  her  lips.  Bat  he  was 
ifar  more  affectod  by  his  fatner's  expressive 
silence,  and  the  looks  of  deep  feeling  with 
which  he  ever  and  anon  regarded  him. 

«*My  86n!"  said  he  at  length,  '^did  I  not 
tell  you  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
would  go  with  you  wherever  you  went  1  He 
has  blessed  you,  and  has  enabled  you  to  bless 
others:' 

The  next  day  the  aont  and  the  niece  called 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  but  they  felt  a  sort 
of  repugnance  towards  the  parents  who  had 
so  embittered  the  youth  or  their  favourite. 
Afllictions,  however,  had  given  so  touching  an 
expression  to  the  countenaiice  of  the  faUier, 
whose  fine  person  and  dignified  manner  were 
themselves  prepossessing,  that  when  they  saw 
him  they  lost  most  of  their  dislike  to  him, 
especially  as  they  observed  the  looks  of  love 
with  which  he  beheld  his  son.  The  mother 
too  was  made  ah  object  of  interest  by  her 
blindness,  and  her  utter  helplessness  under  it; 
iknd  when  Grace  found  that  she  could  not  even 
knit  well  enough  to  amuse  herself,  she  deter- 
mined to  procure  the  means,  and  undertake  to 
teach  her  two  or  thtee  works  which  she  had 
seen  taught  in  a  blind  asylum. 

Ronald  meanwhile  was  resolved  to  make 
the  residence  of  his  parents  under  his  roof  an 
excuse  for  not  going  so  frequently  to  South- 
gate  as  he  was  expected  to  do ;  since  every 
fresh  interview  strengthened  his  attachment, 
and  consequently  added  to  his  hopeless  un- 
happiness.  Sometimes  too,  he  suspected  that 
Grace  was  only  too  much  disposed  to  return 
his  affections,  and  that  was  an  additional  rea- 
son fer  him  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  house. 
But  vainly  did  he  form  the  resolution  to  avoid 
her. 

When  he  returned  from  London,  he  ased  to 
find  her  benevolently  employed  in  teaching 
his  poor  blind  mother  the  works  I  have  befoie 
mentioned.  When  he  returned  from  a  visit  at 
a  distance,  he  found  his  parents  established 
guests  in  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas;  and 
however  determined  he  might  be  to  avoid  them, 
they  seemed  equally  determined  noi  to  ht 
oootdeti. 

Miss  Douglas  all  this  time  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  what  was  passing  in  the  heart  of  Ro- 
nald and  her  niece,  though  she  seemed  not  to 
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notioeit;  bat  once  she  conipIiaieDted  Grace 
on  the  beneTolenoe  which  led  her  to  take  such 
peine  to  teach  that  stupid  old  woman  what 
she  really  could  never  learn. 

*'  My  motive  is  not  benevolence,**  replied 
Grace ;  **  I  will  not  take  to  myself  credit 
which  I  do  not  deserve.*? 

"  Then  what  is  your  motive  1" 

**  She  is  ttis  MOTHCR.** 

Miss  Douj^las  smiled,  but  chose  to  make  no 
farther  remarks. 

Thougrh  Grace  was  not  introdaoed  into  the 
world,  she  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  men 
of  the  world ;  and  hei'  youth,  her  beauty,  and 
her  exjMCtations,  made  ber  the  object  of  ma- 
trimonial speculations  to  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southgate. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  Miss  Douglas  received 
proposals  of  marriage  for  her  niece  from  three 
gentlemen ;  one  of  whom  was  a  young  noble- 
man of  cotisiderable  personal  recommenda- 
tions. The  two  firat  were  satisfied  with  being 
told  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Douglas,  that  her 
niece  positively  declined  receiving  their  ad- 
dresses ;  but  Che  young  peer  declared  that  he 
would  take  a  refusal  from  the  lips  of  Miss 
Fullarton  only,  and  Grace  was  resolved  not 
to  grant  him  the  interview  which  he  required : 
but  he  still  pereisted  to  requegt^  and  she  to 
deny;  till  wearied  with  his  importunities. 
Miss  Douglas  determined  to  consult  Ronald 
on  the  subject,  and  request  him  to  prevail  on 
her  niece  to  put  a  stop  to  this  persecution  by 
granting  the  desired  meeting.  But  she  did 
not  seem  likely  to  gain  any  assistance  from 
him;  for  he  was  no  sooner  informed  that 
Grace  had  lovers,  and  that  one  was  a  young 
nobleman,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her,  than 
all  self-possession  forsook  him,  and  he  scarce- 
ly knew  any  thin|^  that  she  said. 

**  And— and  Miss  Fullarton  wishes  to  see 
this  young  nobleman,  does  she  1**  said  he,  in 
great  perturbation. 

^  See  him !  No,  I  told  you  the  exact  eon« 
trery:  she  wishes  to  avoid  seeing  him.** 

*'  Does  she  refuee  him,  then  1**  he  eagerly 
demanded. 

''To  be  sure  she  does.** 

*•  But  why  1** 

**  Because  she  does  not  hoe  him.** 

^  Does  she  then  love  another  !*' 

'« I  suspect  so.** 

**  And  one  likely  to  be  approved  by — ** 

*'  Oh,  Yes !  by  ber  parents  you  mean  1** 

Ronald  could  not  speak,  he  only  bowed  his 
head  in  acquiescence.  " 

**  Yes,  if  my  suspicions  are  just,  Grace  is 
disposed  to  love,  or  does  love,  the  man  my 
brother  and  sister  would  most  approve.  But 
you  should  judge  for  yourself,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which  I  will 
leave  with  you,  while  1  go  in  search  of 
Grace.** 

Ronald  took  the  letter,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  with  such  a  mist  before  his  eyes 


that  he  could  not  read  it  for  some  minutes 
after  Miss  Douglas  left  him.  At  length*  how- 
ever, he  did  read  it;  but  he  read  no  more  than 
the  firat  paragraph.  It  was  sufficient,  for  the 
letter  began  as  follows : 

"  My  Dear  Sister, — ^This  letter  will  be  given 
you  bv  onr  own  dear  Ronald.  It  was  painful 
indeed  to  us  to  part  with  him ;  but  we  console 
ourselves  by  looking  steadily  forward  to  the 
moment  of  his  return, /when  he  will  come  ac- 
companied by  our  darling  girl.  O  Mary !  what 
happy  parents  should  we  think  ouraelves,  as 
you  have  long  known,  if  Grace  should  return 
to  us  as  the  wife  of  Ronald!  for  we  had 
rather  sed  her  married  to  him,  than  to  the  firat 
peer  of  England.  Do  then,  dear  sister,  let 
them  be  as  much  together  as  possible,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  all  will  be  as  we  wish  it.** 

Surprise,  joy,  grratitude,  now  nearly  over- 

Eoweied  the  susceptible  heart  of  Ronald  Doug- 
is  ;  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  unable 
almost  even  to  think  coherently,  till  he  recol- 
lected that  Miss  Douglas  might  be  mistaken, 
and  that  Grace  might  not  love  him.  But  now 
he  had  permission  to  woo,  and  to  address  her : 
and  while  this  cheering  thought  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
soft  voice  of  Grace, ''  1  thought  my  aunt  had 
been  here.** 

Ronald  instantly  started  from  his  recuifibent 
posture,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
girl,  for  his  countenance  oroclaimed  the  now  un- 
restrained tenderness  of^his  heart,  he  breathed 
in  her  willing  ear  the  tale  of  his  authorized 
attachment;  but,  too  delicate  to  presume  on 
what  her  aunt  had  told  him,  he  gave  her  mo- 
ther*s  letter  into  her  trembling  bands,  and  quit- 
ted her. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Grace  in  teare 
•—but  they  were  teara  of  joy— and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  she  said, 

'^  I  am  Sony  you  showed  me  this  letter.** 

"Why  so!" 

"  Lest  you  should  suspect  1  love  you  merely 
from  a  sense  of  duty.** 

Ronald  could  not  desire  a  more  explicit 
avowal,  and  he  left  her  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lettere  were  now  expected  every  day  from 
India ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  arrived,  Ro- 
nald intended  to  write  for  permission  to  become 
immediately  the  husband  of  Grace,  though 
Miss  Douglas  thought  that  the  letter  which 
she  had  shown  bim  made  it  unnecessary  to 
wait  till  an  answer  from  Mr.  Fullarton  ar- 
rived :  and  in  the  very  next  letter,  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Fullarton  both  desired,  that  if  an  attach- 
ment had  taken  place  between  Ronald  and 
their  dauffhter,  mey  should  marry  immedi- 
ately, and  come  out  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Any  further  delay,  thereforey  was  out 
of  the  question. 

The  young  nobleman,  being  now  assured 
by  Miss  Douglas  that  her  niece  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage,  desisted  from  his  suit,  and 
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preparations  for  the  naptials  were  immediately 
begun. 

Konald  had  now  the  aatisfaeiion  of  aac- 
ceeding,  in  what  he  had  before  vainly  at- 
tempt^, namely,  to  prevail  on  his  mother  to 
let  her  eyes  be  examined  by  an  oculiat ;  and 
he  had  the  atill  greater  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  there  was  no  doubt  her  sight  might  be 
restored  by  the  operation  of  couching. 

*^  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,'*  said  the  poor 
woman  to  the  oculist,  **  if  you  restore  my  sight ! 
for  then  I  shall  see  Ronald  again,  and  that  is 
enough.** 

The  operation  woi  performed,  and  soooesa- 
fuUy,  while  the  deliffhted  old  woman  uttered  a 
cry  of  pleasure  as  she  beheld  the  light  of  day 
again,  and  saying, 

*' Thank  God!  I  shall  see  Ronald  now," 
fainted  away,  overcome  with  contending  emo- 
tions. 

'*  Who  is  Ronald  t"  said  the  oculist. 

*^  She  means  me,'*  he  replied,  turning  away 
much  affected. 

At  length  the  bandage  was  allowed  to  be 
removed,  as  the  eyes  had  recovered  their 
powers,  and  she  was  suffered  to  gaze  on  her 
son;  — while  she  hung  upon  his  neck  in  a 
transport  of  grateful  affection,  and  wondered  at 
the  mercies  of  God  to  so  great  a  sinner.  But 
Ronald  had  soon  rivals  in  her  looks  and  her 
attention,  in  his  house  and  his  furniture ;  and 
ehe  was  never  tired  of  saying,— How  pretty 
this  is!  and  how  beautiful  that!  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  high-principled  forbearance  to 
make  him  patiently  endure  the  troublesome 
and  empty  pleasure  which  these  things  afforded 
her. 

**You  absolutely  fatigue  both  my  ear  and 
my  spirits,"  said  her  husband  one  day,  **by 
constantly  saving  *  Ronald,  Ronald  !*  I  wish 
you  would  call  him '  My  son,'  or  ♦  My  dear  son,' 
as  I  do." 

*•  No,  Mr.  Douglas,  tio,"  was  her  reply. — 
*'  Nothing  shall  ever  make  me  call  him  al- 
ways •  My  son,'  as  if  he  was  our  onlt  son." 

"  /  own  no  other." 

'*  But  /  db,  however  unworthy  he  may  be. 
I  cannot  forget,  though  you  may,  that  he  was 
once  most  dear.'* 

Her  husband  sighed,  brushed  a  tear  from  his 
eyes,  and  said  no  more. 

The  day  for  the  marriage  was  now  fixed,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  bad  a  new  source  for 
Joy  in  the  ^'beautifur  and  ^^ kindrhearted^^ 
yoojng  lady  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  Ronald. 

One  evening  that  they  and  their  son  were  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas,  the  latter  went 
home  at  about  nine  o'clock  to  fetch  a  new  pub- 
lication which  the  ladies  wished  to  see. 

There  is  nowhere  a  road  more  infested  by 
robbere  than  that  round  Southgate  and  Enfield 
Chase;  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  in  the  early 
winter  months,  the  chances  of  being  attacked 
are  very  certain.  But  Ronald  had  escaped  so 
often  that  he  had  lost  all  fear,  and  he  went  on 


foot  unarmed  and  unattended  from  the  house  of 
Miss  Douglas  to  his  own,  though  that  part  of 
the  Chase  which  he  had  to  cross  was  particu- 
larly unsafe  and  lonesome.  But  he  did  not 
now  cross  it  with  impuni^.  Two  footpads 
started  out  upon  him,  one  of  whom  held  a  pis- 
tol to  his  breast.  Ronald^s  involuniary  move- 
ment was  to  resist;  with  a  powerful  arm,  he 
struck  the  pistol  from  the  ruffian's  hand,  and 
with  a  blow  levelled  bim  to  the  earth.  He 
then  wrenched  the  murderous  weapon  from  the 
hand  of  the  other,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
His  gardener,  who  was  ooming  home  from 
work,  now  approached,  followea  by  his  man, 
and  hastened  to  his  assistance ;  his  nret  assail- 
ant now  rose,  and  seeing  this  reinforcement, 
ran  preoipitately  away;  but  the  man  whom 
Ronald  kept  down  in  his  athletic  grasp,  was 
unable  to  fiy,  and  be  was  dragged  struggling 
into  the  house. 

**  Lead  him,  for  better  security ,"  said  Ron- 
ald, **  into  an  upper  apartment ;  and  as  it  is 
now  too  late  to  commit  him,  we  mast  guard 
him  there  all  night." 

The  men  obeyed ;  and  the  footmen  having 
seen  that  the  windows  were  securely  fastened 
with  shuttere  hung  with  bells,  which  the 
slightest  attempt  to  eseape  would  instantlv  set 
ringing,  assisted  to  fasten  the  hands  of  the 
wretched  man  behind  him,  and  returned  to 
their  master,  who  was  pacing  the  room  below 
in  great  agitation,  shrinkini^  from  the  painful 
task  of  having  to  appear  against  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. 

'*I  must  do  it,  however,"  said  Ronald  to 
himself;  *'  but  I  can  recommend  him  to  mer- 
cy." Then  laking  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he 
went  to  the  room  where  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined ;  and  desiring  to  be  left  alone  with  him, 
he  prepared  to  indulge  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  oy  interrogating  him  with  a  view  to 
soothe  and  to  serve  him. 

The  man  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
door  when  Ronald  entered  and  set  the  candle 
on  the  table  before  him,  but  he  now  turned 
round ;  while  Ronald  commanded  the  servants 
to  withdraw,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  bis 
fine  but  bloated  face.  One  glance  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  countenance  was  enough. 
Ronald  instantly  recognised  it ;  and  ottering 
an  exclamation  of  agony,  he  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands.  His 
wretched  brother,  for  it  was  indeed  John 
Douglas,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  wonder. 

*'  What  the  devil  is  this  fori"  said  he.  ^  If 
you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me,  let  me  go." 

«*  Do  you  not  know  me,  John  t"  said  Ron- 
ald, turning  round  and  advancing  towards 
him,  shuddering  as  he  recollected  him.  The 
conscious  culprit  laid  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

A  pause  of  agonizing  silence  ensned.  It 
was  broken  by  the  criminal,  who  said  in  a  surly 
tone, 
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**  Well,  I  conclude  I  am  safe  now,  however; 
for  your  own  sake  you  will  not  appear  against 
me." 

*'  Nor  for  yours  either,  John,  nor  for  that  of 
our  poor  father  and  mother.*' 

*•  Dotards !     Where  are  they  !" 

"They  live  with  me." 

•*  With  you !  That  is  more  than  they  de- 
serve, I  am  sure." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  so  harshly  of  them  ? 
they  do  not  deserve  that  from  you,  John." 

"'Tis  false!  Their  wicked  indulgence 
made  me  what  I  am.  They  did  not  indulge 
ffou^  Ronald,  and  see  the  difference !  Curses 
on  them !" 

"  Horrible !"  cried  Ronald.  "  Well,  if  they 
have  injured  you,  John,  you  have  amply  re- 
venged yourself;  for  you  have  made  them  suf- 
fer severely.  Poor  souls !  they  add  one  to  the 
many  proofs  which  are  daily  exhibited,  that 
even  in  this  world  no  duty  is  ever  violated  with 
impunity.  They  did  indeed  spoil  you,  and 
the  evil  has  already  been  visited  on  their  own 
heads.     God  grant  that  it  may  end  here!" 

•*  To  punish  them,  I  wish  it  may  ineretueJ** 

"Do  not  talk  thus,  John!  You  shut  my 
heart  agaihst  you." 

"  But  not  against  your  own  interest  shall  I 
shut  it,  let  me  talk  ever  so  horrible ;  and  I  tell 
you,  you  will  not  hang  ymn  brother ^  Ronald." 

"  Certainly  not;  and  1  will  do  still  more:  I 
will  give  him  the  means  of  becoming  a  respect- 
able member  of  society." 

"Indeed!  but  how!" 

Ronald  now  told  him,  if  he  would  quit  Eng- 
land directly,  he  would  allow  him  a  comfort- 
able income  in  a  foreign  land,  where  he  might 
remain  till  it  was  safe  for  him  to  come  to  his 
own  country.  He  then  showed  him  that  he 
might  escape  by  the  chimney,  which  was  old- 
fashioned,  and  consequently  wide,  and  he 
might  then  go  along  the  top  of  the  house  and 
drop  down.  He  also  promised  htm  bank- 
notes to  a  considerable  amount.  He  then 
went  to  order  wine  and  refreshments,  and  left 
the  unhappy  man  to  ponder  on  what  he  had 
said. 

The  servants  were  so  used  to  their  master's 
goodness,  that  thev  were  scarcely  surprised  at 
their  master's  kindness  shown  to  a  roober  and 
a  ruffian ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
and  look  with  which  Ronald  urged  his  guilty 
brother  to  eat  when  he  returned,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment softened  even  hie  callous  heart,  and 
brought  a  stranger  tear  into  his  eyes. 

"  But  let  me  unbind  your  arms,"  said  Ron- 
ald. 

As  he  approached  to  do  this,  he  observed 
such  a  malignant  look  in  the  full  eye  of  his 
brother,  as  shocked  his  inmost  soul,  and  bade 
him  be  on  his  guard.  He  therefore  summoned 
all  his  self-possdssion,  and  looking  him  stea- 
dily in  the  face,  he  set  his  hands  at  liberty, 
then  slowly  retreated  from  him. 

"  You  are  a  devilish  strong  fellow,  Ronald ; 
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but  that  you  alwavs  were ;  I  remember  your 
throwing  me  out  of  the  room  when  you  were 
quite  a  lad,  because  I  struck  my  mother ;  and 
just  now  I  felt  how  powerful  you  were.  Yet 
in  a  deadly  struggle  I  am  not  sure  you  wouljl 
be  victorious." 

"  In  such  a  struggle  I  trust  we  shall  never 
engage." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gate. 

"  It  is  my  father  and  mother,"  cried  Ronald, 
double-locking  the  door  lest  the  servants  should 
tell  them  what  had  happened,  and  the  former 
should  try  to  enter. 

The  precaution  was  wise :  for  both  his  ter- 
rified parents  came  to  the  apartment,  and  his 
mother  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  not 
sit  alone  with  that  wicktd  wretch^  lest  he  should 
murder  him. 

An  oath,  a  terrible  oath,  now  burst  from  the 
unhappy  man's  lips. 

"  Let  them  come  in :  let  them  see  the  fruit8> 
of  their  folly,"  he  cried. 

While  Ronald  assured  them '  he  was  in  no 
danger,  and  having  promised,  that  if  they  would 
but  go  down,  he  would  come  to  them  directly, 
they  reluctantly  obeyed;  but  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  hear  his  unconscious  mother's 
querulous  and  anxious  tones,  John  Douglav 
muttered  "  eurscB  not  loud  but  deep*^* 

"  Poor  woman !"  said  Ronald  in  a  faltering 
tone,  "  I  could  have  changed  her  feelings  in 
one  moment ;  and  the  wicked  wretch,  as  she 
called  you,  would  have  been  converted  into- 
her  ^dear^  dear  $un  /'  " 

"  Nay,  she  must  hate  me,  and  so  must  my 
father :  for  you  know,  I  conclude,  all  my  mis- 
deeds  " 

"  I  do ;  but  it  takes  so  much  to  make  a  mo- 
ther's heart  hate  the  child  she  has  once  so  ten- 
deriy  loved !" 

"Then  you  think  they  do  no/  hate  me  !" 

"Oh,  no!  and  one  sign  of  penitence  and 
regret  from  you  would  at  any  time  make  your 
peace." 

"  Really !  Well,  then,  I  do  not  feel,  as  that 
IS  the  case,  to  hate  them  so  bad  as  I  did  before ; 
but  when  one  believes  one  is  hated,  you  know, 
it  makes  one  hate  in  self-defence." 

"True,  very  true." 

"  And  it  is  easy  to  love  when  one  is  sure- 
of  being  beloved.  You  have  no  merit,  Ronald, 
in  being  what  you  are ;  for  every  one  always 
loved  you,  except  these  unnatural  old  fools : 
if  they  had  not  spoiled  me,  I  might  have  been 
like  i^otf,  and  you  like  me." 

"True  again ;  for  we  are  all  made  what  we 
are  by  circumstances." 

"  You  admit  it,"  cried  John,  with  his  face 
brightening  even  into  complacency. 

"  Yes ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  me  an  ob- 
ject more  of  pity  than  6/am«." 

"Do  you  think  sol  do  you  say  sol  God 
bless  you,  Ronald !  that  is  the  kindest  thing 
you  haoe  said  yet." 
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**  But  tell  me,  John,  ha?e  you  considered  my 
proposal  1  and  will  yoa  go  abroad,  and  lead  a 
regular  life  1" 

*'  I  cannot  promise ;  habit  is  so  all-power- 
ful. And  80  this  is  your  house,  and  you  have 
servants,  and  carriages,  and  honour,  and  es- 
teem. And  I,  your  elder  brother,  what  have 
/,  Ronald  T'  and  again  oaths  and  execrations 
burst  from  his  lips. 

'*  You  may  be  any  thing  yet  that  you  choose 
to  be,**  replied  Ronald. 

**  But  1  must  be  a  dependant  on  a  younger 
broiUter*»  bountu^''^  he  replied  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fiend. 

*'  The  obligation  is  no  obligation ;  I  serve 
myself  in  serving  you :  if  you  allow  me  to 
reclaim  you,  the  obligation  will  be  all  on  my 

*'  Fine  talking!  as  if  you  would  not  plume 
yourself  on  vour  generosity  to  an  unworthy 
brother,  while  my  accursed  parents  were  for 
ever  crying  out,  **Only  think  of  BonaJcTt 
kindness  to  nU  wicked  brother  John  /** 

**They  shoAld  never  know  of  it;  it  would 
be  easy  to  blind  them  to  the  truth.** 

«•  Indeed !  Well,  I  will  think  of  what  yoa 
have  said.*' 

**  But  I  mast  go^  as  I  dread  my  father's  com- 
ing to  listen  at  £e  door,  and  he  might  recog- 
nise your  voice." 

**  Let  him,**  said  his  impraeticable  son. 

**  Bat  now,  God  bless  you !  I  will  keep 
the  key  of  this  room  in  mine,  and  will  rise 
very  late,  that  you  may  have  all  the  time  pos- 
sible to  make  your  escape.  Once  more,  God 
bless  you !" 

Ronald  now  forcibly  took  his  brother's  hand, 
which  responded  not  to  his  pressure,  and  has- 
tened from  the  apartment. 

*^  What  could  you  stay  so  long  with  that 
vile  wcetch  fori**  said  his  mother. 

**  I  wished  to  make  him  penitent,**  he  re- 
plied. 

**  And  is  he  t**  demanded  his  father. 

"  I  hope  he  is.** 

Another  ringing  was  now  heard  at  the  gate, 
and  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace  Fullarton  rushed 
in.  They  haaheard  what  had  prevented  Ro- 
nald*s  return,  and  could  not  rest  without  as- 
suring themselves  in  person  that  he  was  not 
at  all  hurt. 

Ronald  thanked  them  cordially  for  this  mark 
of  affectionate  anxiety ;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
love  discovered  that  his  cheek  was  pale,  his 
eye  restless,  and  his  manner  hurried. 

**  You  are  not  well ;  yoa  are  agitated,*'  said 
the  anxious  girl,  looking  op  in  his  face. 
**  There  is  something  more  the  matter  than 
what  appears,**  she  Mded  in  a  low  voice. 

**  Hush !  be  composed,  my  best  love,'*  re- 
plied Ronald :  "  say  no  more,  yoa  shall  know 
all  to-morrow.** 

The  ladies  now  retamed  home,  and  Ronald 
and  his  parents  retired  to  ^eir  apartments: 
but  Ronald  could  not  sleep.    He  was  contina- 


ally  on  the  watch  to  hear  John  begin  his  ope- 
rations :  at  last,  just  as  the  clock  struck  one, 
he  heard  a  noise  in  his  apartment,  and  stole 
gently  to  the  door  of  it.  He  now  evidently 
heard  the  sound  of  climbing,  and  as  if  John 
made  at  first  as  many  steps  backwards  as  for- 
wards :  but  at  len^h  he  heard  him  no  longer ; 
and  opening  a  window  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  he  distinctly  heard,  and  thought  he  saw, 
some  one  drop  down  from  a  projecting  para- 
pet :  and  relieved  from  one  overwhelming  anx- 
iety, he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  near 
morning  fell  asleep. 

It  was  near  mid-day  before  Ronald  rang  for 
his  servant,  that  he  might  make  pursuit  afVer 
the  fugitive  appear  utterly  unavailing. 

When  this  man  entered  the  room,  he  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  robber*s  apartment,  and 
desired  him  to  let  him  have  breakfast  before 
the  constabfes  came  for  him. 

*'  They  have  been  here  some  time,*'  replied 
the  man ;  '*  but  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  you, 
sir." 

«*  Well,  well ;  let  them  wait,  and  do  as  I 
bid  you." 

The  man  obeyed,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
countenance  of  tenor,  to  tell  his  master  that 
the  robber  had  escaped. 

**  Escaped !  how  could  he  escape  t" 

**By  tne  chimney,  no  doubt,  as  there  is 
dirt  fallen  on  the  hearth;  but  we  can  send 
after  him." 

*^  No,  no,  that  were  fraitless  trouble  indeed ; 
for  no  doubt  he  has  been  gone  many  hours — 
80  let  him  go,  and  dismiss  the  constables." 

Bitter  were  the  lamentations  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas,  particularly  of  the  latter,  for 
the  evasion  of  the  wicked  man ;  and  what  they 
said  grated  so  harshly  on  poor  Ronald's  feel- 
ings, that  he  could  not  remain  with  them,  bat 
set  off  for  Miss  Douglas's. 

But  it  was  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
now  took  his  way  to  that  house  which  contain- 
ed to  him  the  dearest  being  on  earth ;  for  he 
was  going  to  make  a  disclosure  to  her  of  cir^ 
cumstances  which  might  periiaps  separate 
them  for  ever.  However,  honour  reoaired  that 
he  should  make  it,  and  he  bowed  in  humble 
resignation  to  the  trying  necessity. 

**  1  am  glad  yoa  are  come,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Miss  Douglas,  as  he  entered ;  **  for  one 
of  the  two  real  friends  out  of  Grace's  supposed 
twenty  friends,  cannot  attend  her  as  bride- 
raaid  till  two  days  aAer  the  time  fixed  :  there- 
fore, you  must  consent  to  defer  your  happiness 
two  days  longer,  and  J  was  now  hastening  to 
tell  you  so." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Ronald  could 
reply,  while  Grace  gazed  with  silent  anxious 
tenaemess  on  his  perturbed  countenance.  At 
length  he  uttered,  in  a  mournful  accent,  '*  My 
happiness  mast  be  deferred  for  monih$  not  days 
—and  perhaps  for  ever  J*' 

**  What  can  you  meant"  cried  Miss  Doug- 
las, while  Grace  hong  upon  bin,  as  if  to  say 
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that  nothing  should  haye  power  to  separate 
them. 

He  then  explained ;  and  declared,  that  if 
the  sad,  disgraceful  circumstance  that  his  bro- 
ther was  a  rubber^  and  connected  with  robbers, 
did  not  damp,  as  he  oelieved  it  would  not,  the 
affection  of  Grace  for  him,  still,  he  could  not, 
as  an  honourable  man,  lead  her  to  the  altar 
while  her  parents  were  ignorant  of  the  dis- 
grace which  now  attached  to  him;  that  he 
should  therefore  write  to  India  by  the  next 
ships,  and  await  the  answer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fullarton. 

«'  And  is  this  all  1**  cried  Grace.  *«  Oh,  how 
my  mind  is  relieved  !'^  while  Ronald  gratefully 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

*'  All  !'*  said  Miss  Douglas — **and  enough, 
too,  I  think,  to  make  you  and  Mr.  Douglas 
anxious  and  uneasy**' 

**  And  wherefore  ?  for  I  well  know  what  the 
answer  from  India  will  be.'* 

**  I  am  not  so  sure ;  for,  much  as  I  esteem 
Mr.  Douglas,  i^nd  much  as  my  brother  and 
sister  adore  him,  these  are  painful  circum- 
stances, and  parents  may  well  hesitate  to  give 
their  only  child  to  a  man,  however  amiable, 
who  is  so  connected.*^ 

**  Not  honourable— not  just  people,  like  my 
father  and  mother,**  cried  Grace,  her  whole 
countenance  kindling  with  indignation  as  she 
spoke. 

*' Indeed*  dearest  girl,  you  are  wrong;  even 
the  honourable  and  the  just  must  pay  respect  to 
the  world  they  live  in;  and  think,  if  my  un- 
happy brother  does  not  forsake  his  evil  courses, 
he  may  one  day  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
scaffold,  and  I  be  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
man.'* 

**Then  let  the  just  and  honourable  leave 
this  world,  which  is  so  unfit  for  them  to  live 
in.  What!  shall  a  virtuous  brother  be  the 
victim  of  a  vicious  brother's  crimes  1  No, 
Ronald ;  your  disgrace,  as  you  call  it,  which 
afler  all  may  never  happen,  will  only  endear 
you  the  more  fondly  to  roe  and  to  the  good. 
And,  oh  !  how  palfry  is  this  world,  which  you 
hold  up  in  terror  to  my  view,  to  one  who  looks 
above  it.  Your  brother's  crimes  and  punish- 
ment cannot  lower  you  an  atom  in  the  esteem 
of  your  bountiful  Creator." 

**  But  beings  of  this  world,  my  dear  niece, 
roust  act  and  feel  like  and  with  the  world ;  and 
you  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  so  well  convinced 
of  this  necessity,  that  he  will  not,  as  an  ho- 
nourable roan,  unauthorized  by  your  parents, 
involve  you  in  his  pos9ible  disgrace." 

**  Disgrace !  as  if  disgrace  could  attach  to 
Ronald  Douglas !  I  tell  you, stain,  dishonour, 
cannot  adhere  to  him ;  but  it  would  drop  off 
from  him  innoxious  and  unfelt,  as  the  viper 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  apostle.  Aunt ! 
I  do  not  know  you ;  you  make  one  mad  with 
your  cold-hearted,  worldly  notions."    . 

**  Be  composed,  my  generous,  noble  girl !" 
cried  Rpnald ;  *^  I  expected  no  less  from  you." 


This  language  was  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit  of  Ronald,  and  Miss  Douglas  smoothed 
her  ruffled  brow,  as  she  was  not  called  upon  to 
consent  that  the  marriage  should  take  place 
till  an  answer  arrived  from  Calcutta,  tliough 
Grace  protested  ^he  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
altar  at  the  appointed  time.  But  this,  Ronald's 
hi^h  sense  of  hdnour  opposed,  and  Grace  ac- 
quiesced in  its  decision.  The  only  difficulty 
now  was,  how  to  satisfy  the  wondering  curi- 
osity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  when  they 
found  the  marriage  was  delayed ;  but  it  was 
imputed  to  Grace  s  scruples,  as  her  father  and 
mother  were  ignorant  of  her  intentions,  and  no 
suspicion  was  entertained  concerning  the  real 
cause.  But  a  month  had  now  passed  away 
since  John  had  escaped,  and  ^et  Ronald  re- 
ceived no  tidings  of  him.  His  hopes  of  his 
conversion  and  amendment,  therefore,  wholly 
vanished,  and  anxiety  for  the  future  sadly 
overclouded  his  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

At  this  anxious  period,  however,  a  most  un- 
expected, and,  but  for  one  drawback,  a  most 
welcome  occurrence  took  place^ 

Miss  Fullarton  received  a  letter  dated  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  say  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  landed  there,  and  that  when  she 
received  that  letter,  they  would  be  on  their 
road  to  London.  But  the  seal  was  black,  and 
Ronald's  joy  wss  damped  by  the  certainty  that 
the  welcome  return  of  his  benefactors  was  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  his  beloved  friend,  Mrs. 
Hatfield.  Still,  she  was  removed  from  a  life 
of  suffering,  and  he  tried  to  remember  that  his 
regrets  were  selfish. 

That  very  day,  and  just  afler  the  delivery  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  arrived,  and 
arrived  to  occasion  and  partake  of  those  min- 
gled feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  those 
they  loved  were  experiencing,  and  at  sight  of 
them  experienced  still  more. 

Wiih  what  delight  did  they  gaze  upon  their 
daughter!  But  her  general  resemblance  to 
her  regretted  aunt,  which  to  them  appeared  at 
that  moment  stronger  than  it  was,  threw  a  ten- 
der shade  over  their  pleasures,  while  it  endear- 
ed her  still  more  to  their  hearts.* 

'*  I  hoped  to  find  you  were  become  my  son, 
Ronald,"  said  Mrs.  Fullarton;  **but  that  is 
not  at  all  a  bridegroom's  face.  However,  I 
am  not  soriy  to  think  I  shall  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  either.  Are  you,  roy  dear  Fullar- 
ton 1" 

**  No,  certainly  not ;  for  I  shall  have  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  giving  mv  child  to  a  man 
whom  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  son-in-law." 

Ronald  could  not  bear  this,  but  ran  out  of 
the  room,  while  Grace  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned, and  Miss  Douglas  was  very  busy  in 
looking  for  something  which  she  said  she  had 
dropp<^. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ronald  1" 
said  Mrs.  Fullarton,  struck  by  the  oddness  of 
his  manner. 

**  He  has  only  just  heard  of  my  poor  sister*^ 
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death,^'  observed  Miss  Douglas.  Grace  was 
silent ;  and  soon  after  she  Joined  Ronald  in 
the  ffarden. 

That  day  was  passed  bj  the  Fullartons,  in 
givingr  details  of  poor  Mrs.  Hatfield's  last  ill- 
ness— of  the  resolution  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fullarton  to  quit  India  for  ever,  now  their  only 
tie  to  it  was  removed — and  in  hearing  Ronald's 
account  of  finding  his  parents. 

'*  No,  no,"  said  Ronald  to  Grace  Fullarton, 
**  I  will  not  embitter  our  moments  of  meeting, 
by  telling  a  tale  so  horrible.  But  to-morrow 
1  will  know  my  doom.*' 

To-morrow  came,  and  Ronald  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas. 

No  sooner  did  he  enter  on  his  story,  and 
come  to  that  part  which  disclosed  the  robber 
to  be  his  brother,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton 
started,  changed  colour,  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  evident  consternation.  How  Ronald's 
heart  died  within  him  at  this  sight !  and  he 
turned  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace,  who  had 
herself  observed  this  unpromising  circumstance, 
and  stood  with  her  arms  folded  in  her  long 
shawl,  looking  all  the  proud  indignant  defi- 
ance which  she  felt. 

When  Ronald  had  finished  his  narration, 
and  before  he  could  add  that  he  had  delayed 
his  marriage,  and  wherefore,  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
instead  of  taking  any  notice  of  what  he  had 
said,  beckoned  her  husband  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  Ronald  and  Grace  full  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense.  However,  they  soon  re- 
turned ;  and  Ronald  having  mentioned  the  de- 
lay of  the  marriage,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  in 
faltering  accents  demanded  to  know  his  doom, 
and  whether  af>er  what  he  had  just  told  them 
they  would  still  bestow  their  daughter  on 
him. 

"  Why  noti"  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton's 
reply,  at  the  same  moment.  And  Grace  ex- 
claiming, "There!  I  told  you  so,"  threw  her- 
self on  her  mother's  neck,  and  vented  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  tears. 

•'  Yes,  why  not  1  I  say  again,"  said  Mr. 
Fullerton.  *'  Are  you  not  the  same  Ronald  we 
have  always  loved  1  And  ought  not  yonr  pre- 
sent conduct  to  endear  you  to  us  still  more! 
Does  your  brother's  guilt  alter  you  1  And  as 
to  the  disgraceful  punishment  yon  fear,  that 
may  never  happen ;  and  even  if  it  does,  who  is 
John  Douglas  1  Nobody  need  know  he  is 
your  brother." 

"  O  sir !"  cried  Ronald,  "  how  happy  you 
make  me  !  and  I  little  expected  to  hear  this ; 
for  the  looks  which  you  exchanged  with  Mrs. 
Fullarton,  and  your  going  out  of  the  room, 
made  us  very  uneasy." 

"Ah!  what  did  that  mean!"  said  Grace, 
raising  her  head  from  her  mother's  shoulder. 

••  1  will  eicplain  to  Ronald,"  said  Mr.  Ful- 
larton ;  and  Ronald  accompanied  him  into  the 
garden. 

The  circumstance  was  this :  Mr.  Fullarton's 
gentleman  came  down  the  preceding  night  in 


the  coach  to  South  gate,  and  one  of  the  passen- 
gers observed,  soon  after  they  got  in,  that  a 
wedding  was  going  to  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourho^  of  the  Chase;  for  that  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  lived  in  a  fine  house  there,  was  going  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Fullarton,  a  great  heiress. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  a  bold-looking,  showy- 
dressed  woman,  who  was  in  the  coach,  her 
countenance  assuming  an  expression  of  a  most 
devilish  nature,  which  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
as  th^y  passed  Shoreditch  church,  made  ais- 
tinctly  visible.  "Indeed!  many  things  fall 
out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.'' 

•*  Very  true,"  replied  another.  *'  But  though 
a  young  lord  wanted  to  have  her,  she  preferred 
Mr.  Douglas ;  so  I  think  he  is  sure  of  her 
now." 

"  Life  is  uncertain ;  and  Mr.  Ronald  Doug- 
las is  not  married  yet,"  said  the  woman. 

"How  do  you  know  his  name  is  Ronald  1" 
asked  the  man  who  before  spoke. 

"What  is  that  to  your'  was  the  surly 
answer;  and  she  said  no  more  during  the 
journey. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  which  was  within 
a  mile  of  South  gate,  she  was  n>et  by  some 
men  who  seemed  of  very  suspicious  appear- 
ance; and  during  the  rest  of  the  drive,  the 
passengers,  after  expressing  their  suspicions 
of  the  woman  and  her  companions,  frightened 
the  servants  by  accounts  or  the  frequent  rob- 
beries committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
of  a  desperate  gang  who  were  believed  to  in- 
habit it.  As  soon  as  he  came  home,  the  terri- 
fied man,  who  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton's own  maid,  related  the  conversation  to 
his  wife,  lamenting  that  his  young  mistress 
and  her  intended  lover  should  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  such  a  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  But  mj  dear  sir,"  said  Ronald,  "  what  is 
there  in  this  stage-coach  conversation  to  alarm 
you  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  ?" 

"What!  why  every  thing,  since  I  have 
heard  this  account  of  your  brother ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  as  women  are  more  quicksighted 
where  their  affections  are  concerned  than  we 
are,  my  wife  took  alarm  before  she  was  fully 
acquainted  with  John's  delinquency." 

"  Took  alarm  1    What  do  you  mean  !" 

"  My  dear  Ronald,  I  must  prefer  truth  to 
delicacy,  and  be  explicit.  In  all  seriousness, 
then,  1  assure  you,  that  we  do  not  think  your 
itfe  safe.  Yes,  you  may  look  incredulous ;  but 
it  is  even  so.  Only  recollect,  that  if  you  were 
dead,  John  would  be  your  heir  af\er  your  fa- 
ther's death,  and  he  cannot  be  sure  that  you 
have  made  a  will." 

"  I  have  not  made  a  will ;  but  why  should 
you  think  he  could  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  as- 
sail my  life?" 

"  Because  he  turned  his  fond  parents  out  of 
doors  to  perish,  for  aught  he  Knew,  in  the 
streets ;  because  he  joined  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  has  raised  his  arm  against  the  life  ofafel' 
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iouhcrealure.  Is  9ueh  a  man,  do  you  think, 
likely  to  be  withheld  by  any  principle  from 
contpiring,  at  least,  against  the  life  of  a  brother 
whose  death  may  brin^  him  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence t  Besides,  is  he  not  known  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  a  bad  woman  1  and  we 
all  know,  which  is  at  least  a  compliment  to 
the  pmvers  of  the  other  sex,  that  no  roan  can 
be  completely  wicked  without  the  aid  of  a 
wicked  woman.** 

**  And  do  you  think  the  woman  in  the  coach 
was  John*s  mistress  V* 

**  I  do ;  and  I  wish  to  send  after  her.  Re- 
member, you  have  not  heard  from  your  brother, 
spite  of  your  generous  offer.  Remember,  too, 
that  he  must  hate  you  the  more  for  having 
conquered  him  in  bodily  contention,  and  for 
your  prosperity,  and  your  great  superiority  in 
virtue  ana  character — a  superiority  rarely  for- 
given, even  by  better  men  than  he." 

**  But  I  was  kind  to  him,  and  spoke  kindly.'* 

'*What  theni  He  would  .say,  and  say 
truly,  that  you  let  him  go  for  your  own  sake, 
not  his." 

«« True :  but  do  tell  me  what  I  can  do  in 
this  perplexity :  and  if  my  life  be  really  unsafe 
from  John  or  his  accomplices^— yet  a  dread 
of  detection  surely  would — ** 

**  They  can  have  no  such  dread ;  for  they 
cannot  conceive  of  such  a  high  sense  of  honour 
as  yours.  They  cannot  think  that  you  would 
disclose  a  brother's  guilt,  though  at  the  risk  of 
losing  your  own  happiness,  and  impart  a  dis- 
graceful truth  to  me,  which  you  might  have 
entirely  concealed ;  therefore,  they  would 
hasten  to  perpetrate  their  crime  with  very 
rational  expectations  of  rm/mmVy." 

Ronald  said  no  more;  he  shuddered  and 
turned  faint,  at  the  too  great  probability  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement;  but  he  entreated  Mr. 
Fullarton  not  to  insist  on  his  sending  to  inquire 
concerning  the  woman  in  the  coach;  for  he 
was  secretly  .afraid  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  and  detection  of  his  brother  and  his 
accomplices.  He  listened  more  complacently, 
however,  to  Mr.  Fullarton's  proposal,  that  he 
should  marry  immediately,  and  set  off  for 
Westmon*land  from  the  altar,  and  then  join  him 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
meant  to  pass  the  winter;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, though  ashamed  of  being  influenced  by 
fears  which  he  thought  unmanly,  Ronald  pro- 
mised to  avoid  being  alone  on  the  road  afVer 
dark. 

But  unfortunately,  Grace  was  so  much  in- 
disposed, and  she  was  also  so  resolved  to  wait 
till  both  her  bridemaids  could  attend  her  to  the 
altar,  that  the  marriage  was  of  necessity  still 
delayed  to  the  day  onginally  appointed  ;  and, 
spite  of  his  promises  and  his  intentions, 
Konald  could  not  help  visiting  her  every  day  ; 
and  would  linger  near  her  longer  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  approved ;  but,  as  he  always 
left  them  at  twilight,  he  thought  he  fully  kept 
to  the  agreement  which  he  had  made.  I 


At  length,  the  day  before  the  intended  wed- 
ding-day arrived,  and  Ronald  went  to  South- 
gate  to  an  early  dinner. 

But  to  return  to  his  unworthy  brother. 
Some  months  after  the  events  which  I  am 
now  describing,  it  was  known,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  one  of  John  Douglas's  accomplices, 
who  was  under  sentence  of  death,  that  as  soon 
as  he  left  Ronald's  house,  he  repaired  to  his 
mistress  and  his  associates,  instead  of  going 
abroad ;  and  while  he  talked  of  his  broUier's 
offers,  and  of  his  wealth,  his  house,  and  all 
the  comforts  which  surrounded  him,  the  aban- 
doned wretches  at  once  exclaimed,  **  And  you 
are  heir  to  to  all  this,  when  a  worn-oat  old 
man  c/tes." 

**  I  am  — unless  my  brother  has  a  wife  and 
children." 

**  That  we  will  inquire  into.'* 

They  did  inquire ;  and  found  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage. 

♦♦JVim;,  then,  or  ««w,**  said  the  woman; 
and  John  was  prevailed  on  by  his  female  com- 
panion to  approve  a  plan  for  way-laying  and 
murdering  his  brother. 

But  he  wished  to  be  excused  sharing  in  the 
bloody  scene.  This  indulgence  was,  however, 
refused  him;  as  they  could  not,  in  the  first 
place,  trust  him  or  his  infamous  associate; 
and,  in  the  second,  they  justly  thought  that  he 
who  was  to  profit  so  largely  by  the  iucceu  of 
the  scheme,  should  share  in  the  danger  of  it ; 
John  was  therefore  obliged  to  consent. 

They  now  set  spies  to  watch  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ronald's  house,  and  to  learn  all 
particulars  relative  to  his  marriage;  nor  was 
it  difficult  for  them  to  gain  all  the  information 
they  wanted.  And  they  knew  beyond  a  doubt 
the  day  and  the  hour  fixed  for  the  union ;  and  one 
of  the  gang  saw  Ronald  mount  his  horse  dressed 
in  a  light-coloured  great-coat,  and  a  white  hat 
— objects  easily  distinguished  in  a  dark  night — 
and  proceed  to  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas  to 
pay  his  last  visit  to  his  future  bride.  Ronald's 
horse  was  at  the  door  some  time  before  he 
could  prevail  on  himself  to  shorten  his  stay ; 
and  though  the  hour  was  early,  night  was 
already  come;  nor  could  the  moon  be  seen 
through  the  thick  clouds  and  occasional  misty 
rain  which  obscured  her  brilliancy. 

**  Have  you  no  servant  with  you  t'*  said  Mr. 
Fullarton,  who  attended  him  to  the  door. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Ronald;  "but  1 
am  well-armed.  Really,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  enough  to  make  me  a  coward.  I  am 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  powerful  horse,  and  I 
shall  be  home  in  five  minutes.  Why  should 
1  want  a  servant  1" 

**  Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  as  I  know  your 
obstinacy,  Ronald ;  it  is  the  only  fiiult  I  can 
see  in  you ;  but  obstinate  you  are.  Good 
night,  my  dear  son,  as  I  may  almost  call  you 
now ;  God  bless  you  and  protect  you  !** 

Ronald  was  now  out  of  sight  of  Mr.  Ful- 
larton*8  house  in  a  moment;  and  all  idea  of 
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danger  had  yanished  from  his  mind,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  another;  and  his 
heart  died  within  him  while  he  recognised  in 
the  sound  the  signal  of  impending  danger,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  a  brother's  hand  might, 
at  that  very  instant,  be  armed  ap^ainst  his  life. 

His  horse  now  suddenly  recoiled,  and  flung 
himself  on  his  haunches.  No  wonder;  for  a 
rope  was  held  across  the  road  by  two  of  the 
lurking  assassins,  in  order  to  throw  the  horse 
with  his  rider  to  the  earth ;  but  the  noble  ani- 
mal instantiv  recovered  himself,  and  clearing 
it  at  a  bound,  continued  his  rapid  course. 

This  was  an  unexpected  discomfiture ;  and 
the  gang,  rendered  desperate,  now  advanced 
from  their  concealment,  one  of  them  firing  a 
horse-pistol,  just  as  Ronald  was  in  si^ht  of  his 
own  house,  which  shot  the  hat  from  his  head. 

The  ruffians  now  approached  at  the  instant 
when  one  of  them,  by  another  shot,  had  terri- 
fied the  horse  so  much  that  he  began  to  rear, 
and  Ronald  thought  it  best  to  dismount,  and 
defend  himself  on  foot.  As  he  did  so,  he 
looked  earnestly  at  the  men  who  were  seizinff 
the  horse's  bndle  and  assailing  him;  and 
having  assured  himself  that  they  were  Mirangen 
to  him,  he  fearlessly  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  and  while  his  horse  struck  one  ruffian 
with  his  forefoot  to  the  ^ound,  he  fired  and 
wounded  another  in  the  right  arm,  who,  drop- 
ping; his  weapon,  fied  from  the  conflict.  One 
ruffian  alone  remained  to  be  contended  with, 
and  he  had  hitherto  stood  alwff  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  but  he  now  eagerly  drew  near;  and 
before  Ronald  could  approach  him  with  words 
of  exposiulcUion  and  peace,  he  fired  at  him  with 
an  agitated  and  trembling  arm,  and  the  ball 
whizzed  harmlessly  past  him.  On  seeing 
this,  the  villain  suddenly  dosed  upon  his  in- 
tended prey,  and  dread  and  deadly  was  the 
struggle  which  ensued.  In  vain  did  Ronald 
try,  in  vain  did  he  wish  to  bid  his  antagonist 
forbear ;  he  found  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
very  strife  of  death,  and  that  he  must  either 
eotmuer  or  die, 

ay  this  time,  the  sound  of  the  fire-arms 
reached  the  ears  of  Ronald's  servants,  and  of 
one  more  watchful  and  more  anxiotu  ear. 

As  Ronald's  father  had  discovered  that  the 
Fullartons  entertained  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
son,  he  was  always  uneasy,  and  on  ibe  watch 
every  evening  till  Ronald  returned. 

He  therefore  had  heard,  what  no  one  elae 
could  hear,  the  single,  but  shrill  agonized  cry 
which  Ronald  uttered  for  help,  when  his  foot* 
ing  became  slippery  from  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  ruffian  whom  he  wounded,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  long  sustain  a  strug- 
gle with  his  fierce  competitor,  who  evidently 
aimed  at  his  life  with  the  vindictive  fury  of  des- 
pair. At  length,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his 
feet ;  paralyz^  by  agony  of  mind,  as  well  as 
fatigue  of  body',  he  fell  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  triumphant  assailant,  just  as  his  &ther, 


having  snatched  a  loaded  pistol  from  bis  apart- 
ment, flew  to  his  assistance,  with  even  the 
quickness  of  youth. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  borst  through  the 
cloud  above  them,  and.  the  old  man  beheld  the 
knife  of  the  ruffian  aimed  at  the  6000m  of  Am' 
old!  But  he  fired  at  him,  and  his  aim  was 
mortal ;  for  instantly  uttering  a  trembling  but 
fervent  prayer  for  mercy  to  the  God  be  h^  of- 
fended, the  unhappy  man  fell  a  blfieding  corpse 
across  his  intended  victim. 

'*  I  have  saved  him !  I  have  saved  my  child !" 
cried  the  exulting  parent  clasping  the  grateful 
but  wretched  Ronald  in  his  arms. 

«« My  God !  my  merciful  God !  accept  my 
thanks." 

Ronald  heard  and  shuddered;  bnt  he  was 
thankful  that  the  broken  accepts  of  the  dying 
man  which  had  carried  an  agonizing  convic- 
tion to  his  soul,  had  fidlen  unnoticed  on  the 
ear  of  his  father. 

The  servants  now  came  with  flambeaux; 
and  Mr.  FullarCon,  who  had  heard  the  shots 
fired  and  had  taken  alarm,  arrived,  accompa- 
nied by  bis  servants. 

While  Ronald  and  his  antagonist  bad  been 
engaged  in  mortal  strife,  the  villain  who  had 
been  momentarily  stunned  by  the  blow  from 
the  horse,  had  al80'disappeared,bein^  disabled 
from  renewing  the  contest;  no  vestige  there- 
fore remained  of  what  had  taken  place  save 
the  bodv  of  llonald*s  asnailont, 

*^  Take  him  away !"  cried  Ronald  in  a  voice 
of  agony,  as  the  servants  began  to  raise  him : 
*Met  hiiri  be  recovered  if  possible!  but  take 
him  where  we  may  never  heboid  him !" 

«'  Recovered  !  Oh,  he  is  quite  dead  !'*  said 
the  man  who  held  him. 

**  There  is  a  crape  on  his  face,*'  observed 
another  of  the  by-standers,  pulling  it  aside  as 
he  spoke. 

''Let  it  remain  on,"  cried  Ronald  with 
phrensied  vehemence :  but  the  crape  was  re- 
moved, and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  the  old 
roan  stooped  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  his  vic- 
tim, which  now  glared  horribly  in  their  pale- 
ness beneath  the  light  of  their  torches.  He 
looked,  and  he  recognized  those  features  once 
so  beautiful,  and  once  so  dear! 

He  spoke  not  one  word,  neither  did  he 
breathe  one  grroan ;  hut  he  turned  round,  and 
gave  Ronald  such  a  look  of  complicated  mean- 
ings !  then  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  hea- 
ven, and  with  a  deep  convulsive  sigh  fell  back 
a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

«'  He  is  only  in  a  swoon,"  cried  Ronald ; 
''send  for  assistance  directly.  I  am  sure  he 
will  soon  recover;" — while  feeling  conquered 
not  only  the  evidence  of  his  judgment,  but 
blinded  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  arm 
which  had  thus  suddenly  destroyed  that  life 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  in 
ceaseless  wretchedness. 

Aid  was  procured ;  but  every  aid  was  vain. 
And  hinfalher  and  his  brother^  the  one  the 
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▼ictim  of  the  other's  unconscious  hand,  both 
lay  like  «*  the  clod  of  the  valky^^  under  the  roof 
of  Ronald.  And  ob !  how  du)  it  increase  his 
grief  that  he  could  not,  dared  not,  lay  them 
beside  each  other !  Noc  could  he  inter  them 
together — but  while  the  one  would  be  follow- 
ed with  all  the  honour  and  attendance  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  him,  the  other  must,  he 
knew,  be  consigned  like  a  nameless  vagabond 
to  the  ^rave,  nor  even  might  the  coffin  tell  who 
rested  in  it.  To  the  eye  of  reason  indeed  this 
was  indeed  no  hardship ;  but  to  the  heart  of 
feeling  it  was  a  circumstance  to  add  bitterness 
to  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

The  poor  unconscious  widow,  meanwhile, 
who  haa  gone  to  bed  early  with  severe  indis- 
position, slept  soundly  through  the  awful 
scene,  and  it  was  morning  before  she  awoke, 
and  missed  her  husband  from  her  side:  an- 
other glance  convinced  her  that  his  pillow  had 
not  been  pressed,  nor  were  his  clothes  in  the 
room.  Instantly  her  bell  rang  through  the 
house,  and  Ronald  with  a  face  full  of  mourn- 
ful tidings  obeyed  its  summons. 

"  Where  is  your  father  1" 

Ronald  only  answered  by  his  tears,  and  they 
left  him  little  more  to  tell,  or  her  to  hear. 

**But  let  me  rise;  I  will  see  him,*'  cried 
she,  when  her  first  burst  of  grief  was  abated  ; 
and  Ronald  led  her  where  his  father  lay.  But 
he  could  not  bear  to  witness  her  lamentation ; 
still  less  could  he  endure  what  she  uttered 
when  Mr.  Fullarton  told  her  that  her  husband 
had  killed  a  robber  with  his  own  hand  who 
was  about  to  kill  Ronald,  and  that  in  the  effort 
and  the  alarm  he  had  probably  burst  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  heart. 

**  Poor  soul !"  cried  she :  "I  dare  say  if  he 
had  known  it  he  would  have  been  glad  to  die 
for  Ronald ;  for  he  loved  him  so  fondly  now, 
so  that  he  seemed  quite  to  forget  he  had  an- 
other son." 

"  Forget !  Oh,  no  !'•  thought  Ronald ;  "  he 
remembered  that  only  too  keenly  /'  and  rushing 
from  the  room  he  dared  not  then  draw  near  his 
poor  mother  again. 

But  her  feehnsra,  never  of  the  strongest  na- 
ture, were  now  blunted  by  increasing  years; 
and  though  Ronald  remained  dejectedand  un- 
eonsoled,  though  soothed  by  the  sympathies 
of  friendship  and  the  tenderer  sympathies  of 
love,  his  mother  soon  recovered  the  usual 


tone  of  her  spirits,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, 

**  How  odd  it  does  seem  ^  me,  that  Ronald 
should  be  more  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
father,  than  I  am  who  was  his  wife!  But  then, 
to  be  sure,  he  saved  Ronald's  life,  and  that 
gave  him  his  death,  poor  soul !" 

Alas!  she  little  knew  the  dreadful  con- 
sciousness that  still  and  long  haunted  the  me- 
mory of  Ronald. 

But  the  sorrows  of  the  virtuous  yield  sure- 
ly, though  gradually,  to  the  influence  of  time ; 
and  those  pangs  only  are  lasting  and  memo- 
rable which  are  inflicted  by  a  self-reproving 
conscience. 

The  heart  of  the  pious  man  clings  closely, 
eagerly,  and  thankfully  to  every  thought  that 
ofiers  comfort  to  his  soul ;  and  Ronald  turned 
Irom  the  most  agonizing  of  his  recollections, 
to  dwell  on  the  faltering  but  ardent  prayer 
which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  bro- 
ther; he  also  remembered  that  the  wretched 
man  had  reluctantly  entered  into  the  strife  of 
death,  and  that  he  had  not  assailed  him  till  he 
was  urged  by  the  fury  of  despair.  Nor  .did 
he  fail  to  derive  comfort  from  the  thought,  thai 
bis  father  had  rejoiced  greatly  in  having  saved 
the  life  of  one  son,  and  had  been  mercifully 
snatched  from  the  misery  of  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  the  other,  who  had  fallen  beneath 
his  own  unconscious  arm. 

Ronald  at  length  received  the  reward  of  his 
virtues  and  a  balm  for  his  sorrows  in  the  pos-« 
session  of  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  as  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Fullarton  died  young  and  un- 
married, soon  afler  the  marriage,  that  gentle- 
man resumed  the  possession  of  his  paternal 
inheritance. 

Ronald,  at  his  mother's  desire,  bought  her 
a  comfortable  house  in  his  native  village, 
where,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  always 
lived  in  hope*  of  hearing  from  her  elder  ton. 

On  his  maniage,  he  took  his  bride  to  L , 

and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those 
who  loved  Ronald,  and  of  hearing  his  praises 
from  their  lips.  They  then  proceeded  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  Ronald  having  purchased  an  estate 
near  that  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  gentleman  and 
his  amiable  wife  received  the  reward  of  their 
benevolence,  by  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
their  adopted  son,  and  seeing  him  make  the 
happiness  of  their  daughter. 
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A  STORY  FOUNDED  ON  A  WELL-AUTHENTICATED  FACT. 


Though  no  one  can  deny  that  variona  are 
the  evils  which  it  has  pleased  our  Creator  to 
mingle  with  the  blessings  of  existence ;  still, 
if  we  were  to  take  from  the  catalogue  of  mise- 
ries those  which  are  merely  the  result  of  our 
own  diseased  imaginations,  and  the  distorted 
or  miaiaken  view  which  we  take  of  circum- 
stances or  persons — 1  am  well  convinced  that 
the  list  of  EVILS  would  be  astonishingly  di- 
minished ;  and  that  many  who  consider  them- 
selves devoted  to  care  and  anxiety,  would  find 
that  they  are  in  reality  possesHed  of  every 
means  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  happiness. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  observed,  I  beg 
leare  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  history  of 
two  victims  to  imaginary  distresses. 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  fa- 
ther, and  brought  up  to  all  the  idleness,  and 
all  the  comforts  incident  to  the  possession  of 
wealth.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  some  coun- 
teracting circumstances  m  his  early  life  made 
him  eagerly  change  hours  of  idleness  into 
hours  of  study ;  and  value  money,  more  for  the 
power  which  it  gave  him  of  befriending  others, 
than  of  gratifying  himself. 

He  was  born  in  the  country ;  and  he  lived 
there,  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  till  he 
went  to  college;  — and  as  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  of  languages,  and  of  the  belles 
lettres,  had  been  not  only  the  employment,  but 
the  favourite  entertainment  of  his  youth,  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  university  the  mau" 
raise  honie  and  retiring  manners  of  a  recluse; 
and,  by  going  to  Cambridge,  he  only  ex- 
changed one  place  of  study  for  another.  But 
on  his  return  home  during  the  first  long  vaca- 
tion, he  was  presented  to  a  young  and  hand- 
some heiress,  who  had  long  been  designed  for 
his  wife  by  his  parents  and  her  own;  —  and 
this  young  lady  took  care  to  let  him  know 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  mere  bookworm ; 
but  that  the  man  whom  she  honoured  with 
her  hand  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  and 
have  both  the  air  and  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Evelyn,  conscious  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
attain  these  accomplishments,  and  certain  that 
he  did  not  think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  at- 
tainment, would  gladly  have  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  the  hand  designed  him ;  but  his  father 
and  mother  had  declared  their  hearts  would 
break,  if  anything  prevented  the  union  of  Miss 
Fanshaw  and  himself;  and  he  was  too  good  a 
son  to  refuse  some  sort  of  compliance  with 


the  conditions  on  which  that  spirited  young 
lady  was  willing  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  her 

{>arents.  Accordingly,  Evelyn  took  pains  to 
earn  the  newest  sieps,  and  to  walk,  move, 
and  behave  as  much  like  a  man  of  fashion  as 
he  could :  polite  he  was  by  nature,  for  his  dis- 
position was  benevolent ;  and  when  his  hair 
was  cut  by  the  most  fashionable  hair-dresser, 
and  his  coat  made  by  the  most  celebrated  tai- 
lor. Miss  Fanshaw  condescended  to  declare, 
that  he  was  not  so  ugly  as  she  once  thought 
him,  and  that  in  time,  perhaps,  she  might  be- 
come his  wife. 

Evelyn  could  hare  replied,  **  Just  as  yoo 
please;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me:" 
especially  as  the  liking  which  he  was  naturally 
disposed  to  feel  towards  her  as  his  betrothed 
mistress,  and  as  an  uncommonly  fine  woman, 
was  cheeked  by  his  more  than  suspecting  that 
she  was  trying  to  captivate  a  man  of  high 
rank,  and  that,  if  she  succeeded  in  her  at- 
tempt, she  would  break  off  her  engagement 
with  him. 

But  she  failed  to  effect  her  object ;  and  on 
her  return  from  her  second  visit  to  the  me- 
tropolis a  disengaged  woman,  Evelyn  was  re- 
ceived at  her  rather*s  house  as  her  declared 
and  accepted  lover ;  but  it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that  the  union  would  be  one  of  efto/et,  rather 
than  of  hearts.  Evelyn,  indeed,  tried  hard  to 
love  his  intended  bride ; — ^but  as  she  was  al- 
ways  letting  him  see  that  she  thought  his  face 
ordinary,  and  his  manner  awkward,  he  was  so 
sure  he  could  not  be  an  object  of  love  himself, 
that  he  was  rendered  averse  to  feel  that  pas- 
sion for  another;  and  his  most  favourite  pros- 
pect was,  that  of  being  allowed  to  resume  his 
retirement  and  his  studies,  af\er  the  bustle  of 
marrying,  of  being  presented,  and  of  giving 
and  receiving  visits,  was  entirely  over. 

But  while  Evelyn  was  thus  resigning  him- 
self to  the  necessity  imposed  on  him,  of  marry- 
ing a  woman  who  felt  for  him  little  more  than 
indiffereiMse,  there  was  one  being  in  the  world 
who  hung  on  his  looks  with  secret  but  ador- 
ing  love; — who  listened  to  his  accents  with 
eager  and  attentive  ear,  and  thought  that  the 
wife  of  Evelyn  must  be  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals ! 

*  This  hopeless,  but  faithful  adorer,  was  the 
orphan  cousin  of  Miss  Fanshaw,  who  had  been 
received  into  Mr.  Fanshaw*s  house  on  the  death 
of  her  own  parents,  and  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  sort  of  slave  to  the  wants  and  humours 
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of  the  petted  heiiese,  who  was  ^ix  yean  her 
senior. 

Another  rich  relation  had  taken  the  elder 
sister,  and  the  brother  was  sent  out  as  a  cadet 
to  India. 

At  the  time  this  story  bej^ns,  Rosabel  V^re 
had  jost  heard  that  her  sister  had  formed  a 
very  advantageous  marriafre,  and  that  it  was 
likely  she  would  be  invited  to  supply  her 

Klace  in  the  family  of  the  lady  with  whom  she 
ad  lived. 

**  Thank  Heaven  !*'  poor  Rosabel  exclaimed, 
when  she  heard  of  this  probability :  **  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  seeing  him  daily,  as  I 
now  do,  and  may  in  time,  perhaps,  learn  to 
forget  him.*' 

But  she  sighed  while  she  spoke,  and  thought 
that  till  Evelyn  was  her  cousin's  husband,  there 
was  no  harm  in  listening  to  him  with  such  deep 
and  absorbing  interest. 

Many  circumstances  had  conspired  to  make 
this  timid,  delicate  girl  feel  towards  Evelyn  a 
degree  of  preference,  which  certainly  amounted 
to  love.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  saved  her 
life  during  a  ^violent  storm  at  sea,  when  the 
boat  in  which  they  were  was  upset;  —  and 
when,  in  the  conscious  forlomness  of  her 
situation,  she  had  said  within  her  heart,  **  No 
one  will  think  of  saving  me,  and  /  must  oer- 

Mr 

While  she  said  this,  her  pale  lip  had  in- 
voluntarily murmured,  **  Oh,  help  me,  Thou,, 
who  art  the  orphan's  father  !'* 

Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  this  prayer 
was  uttered,  it  reached  the  ear,  and  touched 
the  heart  of  Evelyn ;  who,  seeing  his  intended 
bride  and  the  other  ladies  sure  of  assistance  in 
the  moment  of  coming  peril,  seized  the  poor 
helpless  orphan  in  his  anna — and  from  that 
moment  became  in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  image  of 
the  Being  whom  she  had  invoked. 

In  the  next  place,  this  great  service  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  little  kindnesses 
—of  kindnesses,  opposed  to  unkind nesses 
from  her  cousin.  Whenever  Matilda  capri- 
ciouslv  abused  and  scolded  her,  Evelyn  de- 
fended her;  when  she  scornfully  refused  to 
answer  her  questions,  Evelyn  gave  her  the  in- 
formation which  she  wanted ;  when  she  ven- 
tured to  inquire  on  subjects  of  literature,  and 
to  request  explanations  of  passages  in  books, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  Matilda  would 
sneeringly  tell  her  such  subjects  were  above 
the  comprehension  of  a  dull  girl  of  fifteen. 
But  Evelyn  took  the  trouble  to  answer  all  her 
inquiries,  and  never  desisted  till  he  had  made 
her  comprehend  what  her  cousin  declared  was 
entirely  beyond  her  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ill-treated 
orphan  looked  up  to  Evelyn  as  the  best  and 
roost  engaging  of  his  sex ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  learned  to  consider  her 
with  feelings  inconsistent  with  his  en^ge- 
ment  to  Miss  Fanshaw,  had  not  the  period  of 
his  danger  been  rapidly  coming  to  a  conclu- 


sion. Rosabel  had  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  be- 
fore the  wedding  took  place ;  but  Matilda  in- 
sisted on  her  officiating  as  one  of  the  brid&- 
maids,  and  she  was  forced  to  stay. 

**I  tliink  it  very  ungrateful  in  Rosabel," 
said  Miss  Fanshaw  to  Evelyn,  **  that  she  is 
eager  to*  leave  me.  I  did  expect  she  would 
have  wished  to  live  with  me  after  I  married, 
and  that  I  should  have  Some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting rid  of  her  importunities— -Why  do  you 

*«  Because  I  never  saw  any  one  less  likely 
to  be  imporiunaU  /  but  did  you  not  ask  her  to 
live  with  usi" 

**  No ;  I  thought  you  would  not  like  it." 

** I  not  like  it!  If  you  wish  it,  I  am  sure  I 
but  no,"  added  he,  with  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed sigh,  **  it  is  better  as  it  is.  It  is  better 
she  should  go  to  her  aunt's." 

'*  Indeed  f  Well,  1  am  surprised  :  I  thought 
you  would  have  liked  to  retain  so  docile  and 
apt  a  pupil  near  you,  Evelyn ;  especially  one 
who  listens  to  you  as  if  you  were  an  oracle, 
and  grudges  any  one  even  the  indulgence  of 
riehtng  vviih  weariness  while  you  are  prosing. 
You  Will  miss  Rosabel  as  a  listener^  1  am 
sure." 

"It  is  well,"  thought  Evelyn,  "  if  I  do  not 
miss  her  as  something  dearer. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing,"  said  he,  with 
some  embarrassment,  "that  I  wish  to  mention 
to  you.  I  understand  that  Miss  Vere  is  not 
quite  dependent,  as  she  has  fifteen  hundred 
pounds;  but  it  would  be  an  action  worthy  of 
your  generous  spirit,  Matilda,  to  make  that 
sum  up  to  two  thousand  pounds— or  more,  if 
you  wish  it." 

"Dear  me!  the  girl  will  be  maintained, 
you  know." 

"Yes;  but  suppose  that  she  should  wish 
to  leave  her  aunt :  in  that  case,  her  own  for- 
tune would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  her ; 
and  you  would  not  like  your  first-cousin,  and 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England,  to  go  out  as  a  governess." 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  but  could  she  live  on  a 
hundred  a-year  1" 

"No  doubt;  and  that  sum  would  prevent 
her  being  forced  to  retain  any  situation  which 
she  does  not  like,  or  submit  to  the  still  worse 
necessity  of  marrying  for  a  maintenance." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  likely  to  have  many 
suitors,  poor  as  she  is  1" 

"Indeed  I  do:  there  are  many  rich  men 
who  would  be  f^lad  to  purchase  so  beautiful  a 
creature  for  their  wife." 

"  Beautiful !" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  more  like  a  Greek  bust  than 
any  thing  living  that  I  ever  saw.  She  would 
never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd— her  cheek  is  too 
pale,  and  her  features  too  small  and  regular, 
to  be  observed  there :  but  the  more  her  face  is 
examined,  the  more  wondrously  handsome  it 
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teenra.    Then  that  modeet,  gentla  expresaioni 

that " 

♦*  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  aaid  the  jeal- 
ous, haughty  Matilda:  **/too  am  now  conyinc- 
ed  it  is  better  that  Miss  Vere  should  go  to  her 

Then  quitting  the  room,  she  threw  the  door 
to  with  great  violence,  leavine  Evelyn  con- 
founded and  distressed,  but  echoing  her  last 
words  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart :  **  Yes,  it 
is  better  that  Miss  Vere  should  go  to  her 
aunt's." 

And  hither  Rosabel  again  solicited  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  before  the  wedding-day.  But 
whether  Matilda  suspected  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  and  wished  to  punish  her  presumption, 
can  be  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts :  certain  it  is,  that  she  insisted  on  her 
staying,  and  forced  her  to  adorn  hcr  for  the 
ceremony.  Rosabers  was  the  only  pale  cheek 
and  trembling  frame  amidst  the  numerous  as- 
semblage at  the  altar :  and  when  the  binding 
vows  were  pronounced,  and  Evelyn  saluted 
his  bride,  Rosabel  fainted  away. 

What  others  thought  on  the  occasion  I  know 
not :  Evelyn,  however,  who  believed  himself 
wholly  incapable  of  winning  the  heart  of  any 
woman,  even  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness; but  while  he  assisted  to  recover  her,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  that  there 
was  something  very  endearing  ami  interesting 
in  such  delicate  health  and  helplessness— for- 
getting that  the  endearing  quality  lay  probably 
more  in  the  feminine  beauty  than  the  delicate 
health. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  from  the 
church-door  on  a  tour  of  some  months ;  and 
Rosabel,  after  staying  a  few  weeks  with  the 
father  and  mother  of  Matilda,  took  up  her  per^ 
manent  abode  with  her  aunt. 

But  I  should  say,  that  before  they  set  off, 
Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  nanffe  of  his  wife,  presented 
her  with  a  bank  note  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
Rosabers  pride  and  other  feelings  revolted 
against  accepting  the  gift ;  but  when  Evelyn 
assured  her  that  he  should  consider  her  accept- 
ance as  a  personal  obligation,  she  bur^t  into 
tears,  took  the  note»  and  suddenly  left  the 
room. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  details  of  the  next  ten 
years;  sufHce  that  during  that  time,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  became  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
and  a  son:  that  Mr.  Evelvn's  parents  died 
when  they  had  been  married  nine  years ;  that 
Rosabel  continued  to  live  with  her  aunt,  and 
continued  single;  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  return  the  long  and  tender  attachment  of  a 
very  amiable  young  man,  but  had  tried  in  Vain, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  in 
despair;  that  she  had  refused  very  advan- 
tageous offers  of  itiarriags,  both  from  the  rich 
and  the  titled;  but  that,  though  her  heart 
acQuitted  her  of  loving  Mr.  Evelyn  with  any 
feeling  but  what  the  most  rigid  of  her  sex 


would  have  approved,  that  heart  still  rejected 
every  other  image,  and  remained  cold  to  the 
addresses  of  the  yoUng  and  the  distinguished. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Mrs.  Evelyn's  health 
suddenly  declined;  and  as  her  mother  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  nursing  her  dying  hus- 
band, and  she  required  constant  attendance, 
she  declared  that  unless  her  cousin  Rosabel 
would  come  and  nurse  her,  she  roust  undoubt- 
edly die.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Evelyn  himself 
wrote  to  request  Miss  Vere  to  obey  his  poor 
v^ife's  aummons.  Rosabel  complied  directly ; 
for  she  had  no  opposing  duty  to  fiilfil,  as  her 
aunt  was  just  dead,  having  donbled  her  little 
fortune,  and  giving  the  orphan  Rosabel  an  in- 
come fully  sufficient  to  her  humble  wants. 

Rosabel  had  not  seen  her  Cousin  or  Mr. 
Evelyn,  since  thet  married  ;  and  ten  years  had 
only  matured  in  her  the  beauty  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Evelyn  tvas  become 
an  old-looking  man  Cf  three-and-thirty ;  and 
his  wife,  whose  pretensions  to  be  reckoned 
handsome  welre  founded  chiefly  on  a  very  high, 
colour,  bright  eyes,  and  a  full,  finely-iounded 
person,  was  now  rendered  dim-eyed,  pale,  and 
thin,  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blooming,  beautiful 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  who  now 
stood  at  the  side  of  her  sick  couch,  and  kindly 
inquired  how  she  found  herself.  But  though 
the  person  was  changed,  the  mind  and  temper 
remained  the  same. 

**  Good  heavens !  child !"  cried  Matilda,  ia 
a  peevish  tone  of  voice,  *♦  is  it  you  1  Why, 
you  are  painted,  I  protest ;  and  you  are  abso- 
lutely grown  as  fat  and  coarse  as  a  milkmaid ! 
Well,  poor  Evelyn  will  be  so  shocked  when 
he  sees  no  traces  left  of  his  delicate  classical 
beauty. — I  hate  the  sight  of  such  vulgar  health : 
and  yet  I  own,  I  envy  it,"  she  added,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  Then  starting  up,  she  aaid,  **Tell 
me,  R<Mabel,  am  I  not  grown  meagre  and 
hideous-looking  1" 

"  You  are  altered,  certainly." 

'*  Altered  !  You  ace  cruel  eilongh  to  tell  ms 
so,  are  you  1  There,  child,  you  had  better  go 
away  again,  if  that  is  what  yon  came  to  say : 
I  sent  for  you  to  comfort  me." 

''And  so  I  will,  if  you  will  let  rae:  for  I 
mean  to  nurse  you  into  health  again,  and  thea 
you  know  your  beauty  will  all  return." 

*'  Meaning  to  say,  that  at  present  it  is  all 
gone,  I  suppose  1"  said  the  incorrigible  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  ^-Roeabel  did  not  reply ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  Vrho  brought  her  siomething 
to  eat  which  did  not  please  her,  gave  her  i 
new  object  to  tease  and  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Evelyn  now  came  in  to  welcocne  Rosa- 
bel, who  met  him  with  the  composure  which 
became  their  relative  situation,  and  with  a 
dignity  and  gracefulness  of  manner  which  she 
had  not  when  they  parted. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  quick  and  Jealous  eye  soon 
•aw  that  his  lingered  long,  and  with  evident 
pleaaure,  on  the  nee  and  form  of  Roaabel ;  and 
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she  observed^  in  a  hoarse  and  uncomforUible 
Toice,  **  Ay,  1  do  not  wonder  you  stare  at  Ro- 
sabel, Mr.  Erelyn.  I  declare  I  should  not 
have  known  her,  she  is  grown  so  fat,  and  red, 
and  coarse.  I  see  you  wonder  what  is  beconie 
of  her  Grecian  beauty,  that  you  used  to  talk 
about.*' 

Evelyn  was  going  to  answer,  '*  I  see  it  still 
matured  into  new  charms:**  bu^as  he  gazed 
on  the  faded  form  of  his  wife,  pity,  and  the 
dread  of  giving  her  pain,  suppressed  the  just 
eology,  and  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
**  Miss  Vere  is  certainly  much  taller  and  fatter 
than  she  was.** 

But  the  speech  which  soothed  the  apprehen- 
sive feelings  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  gave  pain  to  those 
of  Rosabel:  for,  if  he  had  indeed  admired  her 
when  she  was  pale  and  thin,  she  could  not  but 
be  sorry  that  she  had  outgrown  his  admira- 
tion. ''And  surely,"  thought  she,  ''if  be 
had  not  shared  his  wife's  opinion,  that  I  am 
altered  for  the  worse,  he  would  have  kindly 
contradicted  her.  But  why  should  I  wish  him 
to  admire  mel  It  is  very  wrong."  And  when 
Rosabel  retired  at  night,  she  took  herself  se- 
verely to  task  for  having  felt  so  reprehensible 
a  feeling. 

But  she  soon  found  that  self-blame  was  by 
no  means  the  only  blame  she  was  to  be-  tor- 
mented with ;  for  illness,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  altered  person,  and  of  the  loss  of 
that  beauty  of  which  she  had  been  so  proud, 
added  every  day  some  new  bitterness  to  the 
temper  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  which  was  never  ami- 
able, even  when  every  wish  of  her  heart  seem- 
ed gratified;  and  thoush  Rosabel  waited  on 
her  caprices  all  day,  and  frequently  sat  up  with 
her  all  night,  she  never  gained  from  her  an  ap- 
proving smile  or  a  kind  word.  Rosabel's  only 
comfort,  therefore,  was  derived  from  the  chil- 
dren, with  whom  she  passed  every  hour  that 
she  could  steal  from  their  mother;  and  she 
soon  endeared  herself  to  them  by  kind  words 
and  aflfectionate  caresses,  such  as  they  had 
never  experienced  before, — for  even  to  her  chil- 
dren, there  was  nothing  caressing  or  affec- 
tionate in  Matilda ;  and  she  also  gained  their 
respect,  by  instructing  them  in  works  and  lit- 
tle employments  which  their  governess  was 
unable  to  teach  them.  With  the  boy  she 
would  sometimes  whip  a  top,  and  she  would 
help  to  make  his  kite;  in  short,  her  habitual 
love  of  children,  and  her  wish  of  making  them 
love  her,  by  rendering  herself  useful  to  them, 
were  here  amply  gratified  whenever  opportu- 
nities offered;  and  Rosabel,  though  uncon- 
sciously, had  another  motive  for  thus  engaging 
the  affections  of  the  children  —  they  were  the 
children  of  Evelyn,  and  the  two  elder  were  very 
Hke  him.  In  the  third,  she  saw  a  likeness  of 
herself;  and  one  day  Evelyn  said,  **  I  flatter 
myself.  Miss  Vere,  that  Fanny  is  a  little  like 
TOO."  As  he  said  this,  he  seated  the  child  on 
his  knees,  and  affectionately  kissed  her ;  and 
(kota  that  hour,  spite  of  her  laudable  efforts  Snd 


continual  self-upbraidings,  Rosabel  could  never 
see  Mr.  Evelyn  caress  that  child,  without  emo- 
tion arid  confusion :  "  And  yet,'*  said  she  to 
herself,  "I  am  sure  he  is  not  thinking  of  me!" 

But  while  Rosabel  was  thus  recommending 
herself  to  her  cousin's  children^  she  was  every 
day  losing  ground  in  the  affection  of  her  amsin  # 
and  her  motives,  seen  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  jealousy,  were  cruelly  misconstrued. 
The  children  themselves  assisted  to  alienate 
their  mother's  heart  from  her,  even  bj  what 
ought  to  have  endeared  her  the  more ;  for  they 
were  always  sayinff,  *'  Look,  mamma !  what 
a  pretty  thing  cousin  Rosabel  has  made  for 
us!"  "See,  mamma,  what  a  clever  thing 
cousin  Rosabel  has  taught  us  to  make !" — till 
the  unhappy  Matilda  used  to  exclaim, ''  There ! 
go  away,  and  take  your  trumpery  alon^  with 
you !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  your  cousin  Ro- 
sabel and  her  clever  doings  t"  while  in  her 
heart  she  accused  Rosabel  of  paying  court  to 
her  children,  in  order  to  please  their  father, 
and  induce  him  to  marry  her  when  she  was 
dead. 

With  increased  vigilance,  therefore,  did  she 
watch  the  behaviour  of  her  cousin  and  her 
husband.  Oflen,  unable  to  bear  to  see  them 
together,  she  used  to  send  Rosabel  away  when 
Evelyn  visited  her ;  and  if  his  eye  followed 
her  as  she  left  the  apartment,  she  used  to  re- 
proach him  with  making  the  girl  vain,  by 
showing  how  much  he  admired  her :  and  when 
Evelyn  took  care  never  to  let  his  eye  glance 
towards  her  in  his  wife's  presence,  she  was 
still  more  unhappy,  for  she  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  have  put  such  a  restraint  on  him- 
self had  he  not  been  conscious  of  having  some 
improper  feeling  to  hide.  Rosabel  gave  her 
great  offence  by  wearing  her  fine  long  hair 
twisted  round  her  head  and  parted  d  la  Madon' 
na ;  for  she  told  her  she  wore  it  in  that  manner 
because  Mr.  Evelyn  had  said  she  was  like  a 
Greek  bust;  and  she  insisted  on  her  wearing 
a  cap,  as  she  hated  such  affected  beautv-like 
airs.  Accordingly,  Rosabel  wore  a  cap ;  but  as 
it  was  that  sort  of  close  cap  called  a  dormetutt 
she  reproached  her  bitterly  for  her  delicate  co- 
quetry, declaring  that  she  wore  it  to  show  how 
pretty  she  look^  in  her  night-cap. 

In  short,  what  with  tormenting  her  in  the 
day,  keeping  her  op  all  night,  calling  her  up 
on  some  unnecessary  pretence  when  she  was 
in  her  first  deep  sleep,  Mrs.  Evelyn  certainly 
deprived  poor  Rosabel  of  the  look  of  robust 
health  which  she  had  when  she  first  came  to 
her;  and  she  was  not  slow  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  how  ill  his  beauty  looked  ; ''  She  looks 
very  pale,"  he  replied,  "and  worn  out,  I  sus- 
pect, with  watching ;  but  hers  is  a  beauty  in- 
dependent of  complexion ;  it  is  the  beauty  of 
outline,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  with  violent  agitation, 
«*  I  know  it ;  and  /  had  never  any  oufHne  to 
boast— imne  was  all  dependent  on  JUIing  upi 
and  see  here !  (turning  up  her  sleeve  and  ex- 
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tending  her  shrank  arm,)  see  here !  it  is  all 
gone;  flesh,  bloom,  beauty,  all  vanished! 
Well,  then,  it  is  time  that  I  vanish  too !" 

««My  dear  Matilda!'*  said  Mr.  Evelp, 
**  suppose  what  you  say  is  true,  do  you  think 
I  love  yon  for  your  outward  charms  alone ;  and 
that  with  them  must  vanish  my  affection  V 

**  What !  then  you  own  they  are  quite  yone  1" 
screamed  the  wretched  woman,  and  vain  were 
all  Mr.  Evelyn's  efforts  to  pacify  her;  while 
Rosabel,  who  entered  the  apartment,  was  com- 
manded by  her  to  cany  herself  and  her  treach- 
erous beauty  elsewhere  directly. 

Evelyn  had  already  observed  the  change  in 
Rosabers  appearance ;  and  in  order  to  save  her 
as  mnch  as  possible  from  the  necessity  of  such 
constant  attendance  and  painful  obedience  to 
her  tyrant,  he  secretly  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Lewellyn,  who  had  more  power  over  his  wife 
than  any  one,  conjuring  her  to  come  to  them 
for  as  lon^  a  time  as  she  could  be  spared,  in 
order  to  lighten  a  little  the  painful  fatigue  of 
that  excellent  and  really  suffering  girly  her 
young  friend.  Miss  Vere. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  had  dearly  loved  the 
mother  of  Rosabel,  and  felt  interested  for  her, 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  summons ;  as  she 
was  very  certain  that  her  brother  would  not 
have  written  so  urgently,  had  not  his  wife,  whom 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  thoroughly  understood,  been 
inflicting  torments  on  Rosabel  and  him,  which 
even  his  patience  and  her  gentleness  made  in- 
supportable; and  her  kind  husband  allowed 
her  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  disorder  now  assumed  all  the 
various  changes  which  mark  decline ;  amidst 
which,  that  hope  of  life  which  is  evidently 
born  of  certainly  impending  death,  is  the  meet 
aff*ecting  to  the  by-standers. 

**  How  well  you  look  to-day !"  cried  Rosa- 
bel, one  morning:  **  quite  like  yourself  again! 
Surely  you  must  feel  better !" 

**  Better !  I  feel  auite  well.  Bring  me  the 
glass  !    Let  me  look  at  myself!'* 

Rosabel  obeyed,  and  as  the  poor  invalid 
gazed  on  her  bright  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  the 
tell-tale  effects  of  her  disorder,  she  delightedly 
exclaimed,  '^  Hide  your  diminished  head,  Rosa- 
bel !  Matilda  is  herself  again !"  Then  seeing 
that  Rosabel  wore  a  very  pretty  morning-cap 
with  pink  ribands,  she  desired  her  complying 
cousin  would  let  her  wear  it ;  and  she  adjusted 
it  on  the  head  of  the  invalid ;  while  the  fine 
long  hair  of  Rosabel,  as  she  was  so  employed, 
streamed  in  graceful  luxuriance  to  the  ground 
on  which  she  knelt. 

**  How  becoming  it  is !  How  well  I  look 
in  it!  I  wish  Evelyn  would  come  in  now !" 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn;  and  he  at  this  moment 
asked  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Matilda,  eagerly.  He  did 
so;  and  started  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
not  at  sight  of  his  poor  fevered  wife  in  her  be- 
coming cap,  but  at  the  striking  appearance  of 
her  companion. 


«« There!"  exclaimed  the  initable  Matilda, 
*'  there !  he  does  not  even  see  me  /"  on  which  | 
she  tore  the  cap  off*  her  head,  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  gave  way  to  such  violent  gestures,  I 
that  Evelyn,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,' 
held  down  her  arms,  and  conjured  her,  for  her^ 
own  sake  as  well  as  his,  not  to  give  way  to 
such  fantastical  and  ill-grounded  anger;  but 
she  continue  to  scream  out,  **  Send  the  mis- 
chievous girl  out  of  the  room!    I  hate  the! 
sight  of  her !"    But  Rosabel  was  too  terrified  { 
to  understand  what  she  said.    At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  entered   the  apartment,  who 
had  arrived  unheard  by  any  one ;  and,  alarmed 
at  the  noise  in  the  sick-room,  had  immediately 
hastened    thither.     Her    presence    instantly 
stilled  the  angry  sobs  of  the  nearly  exhausted 
invalid ;  and  as  she  saw  that  the  agitation  pro- 
ceeded from  some  improperly  indulged  eool- 
lition  of  temper,  she  aid  not  hesitate  to  com- 
ment in  her  usual  manner  on  the  scene  before 
her. 

*«  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  are 
so  well:  to  judge  by  the  loudness  of  your 
voice,  your  lungs  were  never  stronger  than 
now.  Private  theatricals,  I  declare !  the  part 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  by  Miss  Vere ;  and  you,  I 
conclude,  and  your  wife,  brother,  are  the  sym- 
pathizing king  and  queen.  Have  you  many 
such  exhibitions  as  these!  If  so,  1  shall  bej 
happy  to  take  a  part." 

**  I  am  no  actor,  dear  Hannah,"  said  Eve- 
lyn, smiling,  *^  when  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Matilda  has  been  a  little  agitated, 
and—" 

^'  A  Utile  agitated !  what  then  must  her  great 
agitations  be !  But  now  I  am  come  I  hope  to 
keep  you  in  better  order ;  for  you  all  three  look 
as  if  the  agitation  had  been  pretty  general. 
Heyday !  what  have  we  heret  Pray,  ladies, 
have  you  been  at  a  game  of  romps  1  Why  is 
this  cap  on  the  ground  1  did  it  escape  in  play 
from  those  dishevelled  tresses  V 

Rosabel  now  hastily  picked  up  the  cap,  and 
retired  to  bind  up  her  hair:  while  Matilda, 
afraid  of  the  observant  eye  and  sarcastic  re- 
marks of  her  sister-in-law,  conquered  her  weak  i 
emotion,  and  thought  proper  to  express  herself 
glad  to  see  her. 

The  fever  had  now  subsided  for  a  while: 
the  sunk  cheek  regained  its  paleness,  the 
brightened  eye  beoame  dim;  and  while  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  replaced  the  discarded  cap  of  sick 
ness  on  the  faint  dishevelled  hair  of  the  inva- 
lid, who  now  lay  back  in  exhausted  helplt 
ness  on  her  couch,  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
beheld  the  ravages  which  disease  had  made  is 
her  once  healthy  sister.  Matilda  saw  her 
emotion,  and  saw  it  now  without  irritation; 
while,  overcome  with  complicated  feelings, 
she  wept  upon  her  shoulder;  then  worn  oat 
with  fatigue  and  illness,  she  fell  back  in  deep 
though  uneasy  slumber. 

^*  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strange 
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I  witnessed,  when  I  arrived  V*  said  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  to  her  brother  when  she  saw  him 
alone. 

*•  Upon  my  word,  I  dfi  not  exactly  know 
inyself;  but  poor  Matilda  seemed  angry  that 
I  did  not  look  at  her  when  I  first  entered.  I 
believe  she  had  put  on  Miss  Vere's  cap ;  and 
I  unfortunately  looked  first  at  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Vere,  with  her  long  hair 
atreamingr  on  the  ground.** 

"Well,  and  what  then  1" 

**.  Why,  then,"  replied  Evelyn,  looking  very 
foolish,  "I  suspect  poor  Matilda  was  silly 
enough  to  be  jealoos.** 

**  Jealous  !*  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  laughing 
violently. 

**  Yes,  yon  may  well  laugh  to  think  of  my 
wife^s  being  jealous  of  such  a  quiet  personage 
as  I  am." 

"Indeed,  that  is  an  absurdity  Matilda  in 
her  senses  would  not  have  been  guilty  of.  But 
it  is  no  laughing  matter,  for  in  her  state  such 
another  freak  might  destroy  her;  and  I  shall 
propose  to  take  the  place  of  Rosabel,  as  head 
nurse." 

The  next  day,  therefore,  she  told  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn that,  as  Rosabel  was  evidently  worn  out 
with  attendance  and  nursing,  she  would  insist 
on  taking  her  place  during  greatest  part  of  the 
day  and  night. 

*•  No,  no,"  cried  Matilda,  eagerly ;  "  for 
then  you  know  Rosabel  would  be  with  my 
husband  or  the  children." 

"And  why  not!" 

**  Why  not?  Oh !  because  they  are  so  fond 
of  her." 

"And  what  then  1" 

**  Oh !  why,  I  cannot  bear  they  should  love 
her ;  I  fear  they  love  her  better  than  they  do 
me." 

"Nonsense!  the /shildren  may  love  better 
for  a  little  while  the  person  that  plays  with 
them.  But  how  can  you  suppose  my  broiher 
so  lost  to  himself V 

"  Oh !  but  he  always  admired  her  Grecian 
beauty." 

"  But  can  you  suppose  that  while  bis  wife 
is  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  he  can  be  looking  at  or 
admiring  beautv  of  any  description  ?  Fy  upon 
you,  Matilda  V^ 

"  I  do  not  mind  what  you  say ;  and  Rosabel 
shall  not  be  all  day  with  ray  husband !" 

"I  must  laugh  indeed,  Matilda,  at  the  idea 
of  my  grave  moral  brother's  being  grown  such 
a  terrible  Lothario." 

Rosabel  now  entered,  with  her  hair  dressed, 
without  a  cap,  as  her  cap  of  the  day  before 
had  been  nearly  destroyed ;  and  her  appear- 
ance irritated  the  invalid,  who  passionately 
exclaimed,  "  There !  look  at  her !  look  what 
pains  she  has  taken  to  look  pretty !  Get  out 
of  my  sight!    Go!" 

Rosabel,  bursting  into  tears,  was  instantly 
obeying,  when  Matilda  called  her  back :  "  No, 


no,  you  shall  not  go;  stay  where  you  are;  I 
will  not  trust  you  from  me." 

On  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  rose,  and  taking 
Rosabel*s  hand,  said, "  My  dear  girl,  you  shaU 
go  or  stay,  just  as  you  please ;  I  will  not  sit 
tamely  by,  and  see  my  beloved  Mrs.  Vere*s 
daughter  treated  like  a  slave  by  any  one." 

"Then  I  will  go,"  said  Rosabel,  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

"How  cruel  — how  unkind!"  cried  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  "  to  take  that  girKs  part  against  me, 
and  contradict  me,  when  I  am  a  poor  dying 
woman !" 

"  If  you  are  really  a  dying  woman,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  I  should  interfere,  to  pre- 
vent your  indulging  such  wrong  and  culpable 
feelings  towards  an  unoffending  individual.  I 
appeal  to  your  own  excellent  sense,  Matilda, 
are  the  ansry  feelings  which  you  are  cultivat- 
ing towards  your  cousin  proper  ones  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  dying  woman  1" 

"  1  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  do." 

"  But,  if  you  are  withheld  by  no  religious 
considerations  from  the  indulgence  of  your 
evil  passions,  let  policy  withhold  you.  You 
are  afraid,  I  see,  that  the  contrast  between 
Rosabers  personal  appearance  and  yours 
should  weaken  Evelyn's  attachment;  but  have 
vou  not  much  more  to  (bar  from  the  contrast 
between  your  tempers  and  conduct — between 
her  patient  forbearance  and  endearing  gentle- 
ness, and  your  vindictive,  tyrannical  violence. 
Depend  on  it,  that  Evelyn,  though  blind  I  am 
sure  to  the  beauty  of  Rosabel's  face,  will  not 
be  so  to  the  qualities  which  you  oblige  her  to 
display ;  and  you  are  making  your  own  dan- 
ger." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  I" 

"  I  do,  indeed. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  put  a  guard  upon  my- 
self." 

And  for  a  few  days  this  well-meant  hint 
had  the  effect  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  hoped 
for;  but  habitual  violence  and  injustice,  in- 
creased by  disease,  could  not  long  be  restrain- 
ed, even  by  fancied  self-interest,  and  jealousy 
and  dislike  of  the  patient  attentive  Rosabel 
again  gained  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
dying  woman;  while  Evelyn  beheld  with 
silent  admiration  the  gentle  sweetness  and 
affectionate  submission  with  which  she  en- 
dured the  trials  inflicted  on  her. 

Matilda  had  discovered  the  secret  of  Rosa- 
bel's heart,  though  hidden  long  even  from 
herself.  She  had  detected  the  deep  affection 
which  she  felt  for  Evelyn ;  which  had  revived 
on  her  again  becoming  the  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  witnessing  his  merits,  both  as  a  husband 
and  a  father ;  nor  could  she  be  insensible  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  which  marked 
his  conduct  to  herself.  Still,  she  struggled 
against  these  feelings — criminal  feelings,  as 
she  properly  termed  them.  "  But  in  a  short 
time  now,"  she  cried, "  all  will  be  over,  and  I 
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shall  ffo  and  live  fiir  from  him !  and  then,  too, 
it  will  be  no  crime  to  love  him  !*' 

Bot  in  the  meanwhile  she  vainly  tried  to 
suppress  the  tell-tale  blush  when  he  appeared, 
and  the  tremoar  of  her  frame  when  he  address- 
ed her;  and  these  had  been  observed  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who,  though 
death  now  approached  with  rapid  stride,  re- 
tained all  her  painful  irritability  of  feeling. 
One  day,  while  Rosabel  was  alone  with  her, 
and  was  kindly  adjusting  her  pillow,  they 
heard  Mr.  Evelyn  speaking,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  to  some  one  on  the  landing-place ;  and 
Rosabel,  as  usual,  felt  a  betraying  blush  on 
her  cheek,  when  she  knew  he  was  near  at 
hand. 

*'  Insidious  girl !  I  see  your  secret  passion, 
and  I  know  your  aspiring  hopes!*'  said  the 
invalid,  with  a  look  of  cruel  expression ;  *'  but 
I  will  disappoint  you!  I  will  tell  him  all, and 
forbid  him  with  my  dying  breath  to—" 

Here  she  paused  from  the  violence  of  her 
emotion,  and  Evelyn  entered  the  room ;  while 
Rosabel,  terrified  for  herself,  and  alarmed  for 
Matilda,  knelt  by  the  bedside,  watching  with 
painful  anxiety  the  countenance  and  words  of 
the  sufferer. 

•«  Evelyn  !*'  said  she,  in  a  neariy  inarticu- 
late voice,  and  grasping  the  arm  of  the  trem- 
bling Rosabel,  *'  I  am  dyin? — I  know  I  am ; 
and  you  see  this  girl,  Rosabel  Vere!  Then, 
mark  me,  if  you  marry  again,  and  give  a  mo- 
ther-in-law to  my  gifls*  I  charge  you,  Evelyn, 
with  my  last  breath — ^yes,  I  desire,  I  insist, 
that '' 

Here  a  short  but  violent  convulsion  came 
on,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  lay  a  corpse  be- 
fore them ! 

Mr.  Eltelyn's  sorrow  on  the  loss  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  children  was  consistent  with  his 
affectionate  and  justly  feeling  nature.  As  a 
wife,  he  ha^  loved  her  more  from  duty  and 
habit,  than  from  taste  and  preference ;  and  like 
most  wives,  who,  carrying  their  point  by  vio- 
lence rather  than  persuasion,  are  obeyed  be- 
cause contest  is  troublesome  and  compliance 
is  unimportant,  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  rather  mined 
'by  her  husband  than  regretted;  and,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  lost 
his  wife,  he  was  ^^  afflicted^  but  reUevcdJ** 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  Rosabel 
Tesolved  to  leave  Stavely  (Mr.  Evelyn's  seat) 
and  seek  a  lodging  in  a  city  near  the  house  of 
'her  elder  sister.  One  day,  when  she  had  just 
informed  the  children  that-  she  was  going  to 
leave  them,  Evelyn  entered  the  room  while 
tthey  were  hanging  about  her,  and  declaring 
».hat  they  would  never  part  with  her. 

''What  is  the  matter!"  cried  he:  ''my 
•dears,  I  am  afraid  you  are  troublesome  to  Miss 
Teret" 

*"  0  papa !  she  is  so  naughty— she  says  she 
is 'going  away;  and  she  will  go,  and  we  ean- 
fvot  persuade  her  to  stay  after— aher  fiext  Mm-' 
'day,  papa!" 


"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it:  but  perhaps 
we  can  persuade  her  not  to  leave  us  so  soon," 
said  Evelyn,  who  felt  almost  as  sorry  as  his 
children ;  "  and  I  will  go  and  speak  to  my  sis- 
ter on  the  subject." 

Accordingly,  he  went  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  her  with  an  open  letter  in  her  band, 
over  which  it  was  evident  she  bad  been  shed- 
ding tears. 

"  See !"  said  she,  "  here  is  my  truant  bus- 
band  forced  to  go  to  Barbadoes,  to  look  after 
his  estates  there,  and  he  will  not  allow  me  to 
go,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  climate  for  me! 
How  provoking ! — But  he  talks  of  being  gone 
only  SIX  months." 

"  Well,  then,  that  six  months  you  will,  I 
trust,  pass  with  roe  1  I  shall  in  that  case  feel 
that  good  comes  out  of  evil." 

"  Yes,  I  will  stay,  if  you  wish  it:  but  I  do 
not  like  to  part  with  Lewellyn,  for  all  that; 
but  he  thinks  it  right  to  go,  as  our  son  and 
daughters  have  large  families  and  small  in- 
comes :  but  still,  I  shall  scold  him  when  he 
comes  to  take  leave  of  me.  But  what  have 
you  to  say,  brother?  I  see  you  have  something 
to  disclose.'* 

"Why,  yes;  Miss  Vere  has  been  telling 
the  children  that  afler  Monday  she  must  leave 
us ;  but  surely,  as  she  has  a  home  to  seek, 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  her  staying 
here  as  long  as  you  do,  and  the  poor  children 
cannot  bear  to  part  with  her." 

"  I  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  certainly ;  bot 
young  ladies  have  such  refined  notions  of  punc- 
tilio, that  perhaps  Rosabel  may :  however,  I 
will  tell  her  my  mind." 

But  though  Rosabel's  sense  of  propriety  did 
not  disapprove  her  continued  residence  under 
Evelyn's  roof,  her  sense  of  her  own  weakness 
did,  and  regard  for  her  own  peace  of  mind. 
Still,  whetlier  a  hope  unowned  even  by  her- 
self, operated  to  bend  her  resolution ;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  stay, 
certain  it  is  that  stay  she  did. 

"  Poor  Matilda !''  said  Mrs.  Lewellyn  one 
day  to  her  brother,  afler  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  been 
dead  two  or  three  months,  '*  what  a  strange, 
jealous  dislike  she  seemed  to  have  conceived 
against  poor  Rosabel !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Evelyn,  "but  not  ahfoyu 
Sometimes  she  did  her  justice ;  and,  strange 
and  incomprehensible  as  it  may  appear,  in  her 
loMt  moments  she  did  indeed  make  her  the  most 
ample  amends." 

"Is  it  possible  V 

"It  is  quite  true,  I  assure  yon." 

Here  he  paused. 

"Well,  go  on:  why  do  you  hesitate  1  What 
did  they  say  t" 

"Why,'*  and  he  blushed  exoeedinffly  as  be 
spoke,  "it  really  may  seem  incredible,  but 
with  her  dying  breath,  she  inmied  that,  if  I 
married  again,  I  should  marry  Mias  Vers." 
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''Amazing!  and  did  any  one  hear  this  be- 
side you  1" 

**  Yes,  Miss  Vere  herself." 

*•  Well,  if  any  one  but  you  had  said  this, 
brother,  I  could  not  have  believed  it ;  but,  I 
heartily,  as  a  Christian,  rejoicer  that  poor  Ma- 
tilda died  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  she 
had  lately  lived ;  and  never  did  she  show  her 
good  sense,  or  her  love  for  her  children  more." 

**  What,  dear  Hannah !  at  my  time  of  life, 
and  with  my  inability  to  inspire  love, — for  you 
know  Matilda  never  loved  me,— ^id  it  show 
her  good  sense  to  wish  rne  to  marry  a  beauti- 
ful young  woman  t    Absurd !" 

**  As  to  your  time  of  life,  brother,  I  will 
thank  you  not  to  talk  of  that;  for  I  am  some 
years  your  senior,  and  I  do  not  yet  begin  to 
Ulk  of  »my  time  of  Hfe*  —  nor  need  you  at 
three^nd-thirty :  and  as  to  your  inability  to 
insnire  love,  that  I  doubt.  Though  certainly 
no  beauty^  you  are  a  fine  manly-looking  man ; 
and  I  am  much  deceived  if  Rosabel  is  not  of 
my  opinion.  Here  she  comes !  I  shall  ask  her 
what  she  thinks." 

**  Not  for  the  world :  and  I  beg  you  to  for- 
get this  ridiculous  conversation."  But  that 
was  impossible :  and  Mrs.  Le welly n,  who  still 
thought  her  brother's  wishes,  unconscious  as 
yet  to  himself,  had  deceived  him,  had  a  great 
mind  to  ask  Rosabel  what  Matilda  said  while 
she  was  dying.  But  she  was  afraid ;  for  if  Eve- 
lyn had  mistaken  what  his  wife  said,  and  were 
to  be  undeceived,  she  thought  that  an  event 
which  she  now  believed  this  mistake  would 
render  certain,  might  be  at  least  retarded ;  and 
•he  heartily  wished  it  to  take  place.  She 
therefore  did  not  mention  the  subject  to  Rosa- 
bel, and  took  care  to  asnst  as  much  as  she 
could,  unobserved,  the  progress  of  her  bro- 
ther's evident  attachment  for  the  amiable  or- 
phan. **  How  surprised  he  will  be,"  said  she 
to  herself,  **  when  he  finds  by  what  he  fi»els 
for  Rosabel,  that  he  never  loved  Matilda !" 

During  the  six  months  which  ensued,  Eve- 
lyn, Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the  children,  Rosabel, 
and  the  governess,  formed  one  happy  and  uni- 
ted family.  Evelyn  read  aloud  every  evening, 
while  the  ladies  either  worked  or  drew.  Time 
flew  unheeded,  because  every  moment  of  it 
was  filled  with  pleasing  or  useful  occupations ; 
and  when  Mr.  Lewellyn  came  to  take  away 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  the  only  one 
who  was  conscious  that  the  six  months  were 
really  gone,  and  who  was  glad  that  they 
were  so. 

Rosabel  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  received  a 
letter  from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Evelyn's  mother, 
who  was  now  a  widow,  entreating  her  to  con- 
sider her  house  as  her  future  home ;  declaring, 
that  she  should  always  consider  her  as  her 
daughter,  and  feel  grateful  to  her  for  her  kind 
assiduities  to  her  poor  child  during  her  last  ill- 
ness. As  she  was  now  forced  to  leave  Stave- 
ly,  and  as  Evelyn  Was  forced  to  let  her  go,  a 
residence  with  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  the  most 


welcome;  and  as  she  would  be  within  a  day's 
journey,  and  the  children  could  often,  Evelyn 
said,  visit  her  and  their  grandmother:  —  he 
even  ursed  her  takinff  Matilda  with  her  di- 
rectly— Panny,  he  said,  he  could  not  yet  part 
with. 

**  Matilda  is  most  like  her  poor  mother," 
said  Mrs.  Lewellyn> 

**Yes,  so  she  is," replied  Evelyn;  ** cer- 
tainly so  she  is." 

**  I  do  not  know  whom  Fanny  resembles," 
observed  his  sister;  ^and  yet  she  reminds  me 
very  strongly  of  tomeime,^* 

Evelyn  knew  who  this  iome  one  was,  but  he 
did  not  tell  his  sister. 

To  be  brief.  The  day  of  parting  came,  and 
Rosabel  tore  herself,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
from  the  embraces  of  the  children; — while 
Evelyn  took  leave  of  her  with  a  degree  of 
coldness,  which,  to  a  more  experienced  per- 
son, would  have  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his 
sorrow  and  regret.  —  &ut  it  misled  her  com- 
pletely, and  she  could  not  help  saying  within 
nerself,  '*  How  strange  it  is,  that  as  the  children 
love  me  so  muchf  he  should  not  love  me  a  /t/- 
Ue  morer' 

When  she  had  prone,  Evelyn  made  a  dis- 
covery of  which  he  little  dreamt;  namely,  that 
he  was  aUme !  that  he  had  experienced  a  loss 
which  his  books  and  his  studies  could  not  con- 
sole him  for;  and  that  he  could  sit  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  never  get 
beyond  \\ie  fint page !^}\e  also  discovered, 
that,  in  his  heart,  he  loved  the  little  Fanny 
better  than  her  sister,  and  he  began  to  suspect 
why  he  did  so;  and  one  day,  when  he  was 
gazing  at  her,  as  she  sat  upon  his  knee,  he 
exclaimed,  '*  Beautiful  creature !" 

**  O  fy ,  papa !"  said  the  little  girl :  *<  cousin 
Rosabel  used  to  tell  nurse  it  was  very  wrong 
to  tell  children  they  were  beautiful." 

*'  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,  Fanny !" 

**  No,  papa !  of  whom  then  ?  of  cousin  Kosa- 
bel,  I  suppose,  for  do  you  know  I  am  reckoned 
very  like  her ;  and  what  do  you  think,  papa, 
(whispering,)  my  governess  says  ?  She  tninks 
cousin  Rosabel  would  make  us  such  a  nice 
mamma !" 

**  Nonsense !  my  dear — ^your  ffovemess  does 
not  know  what  she  is  talking  about." 

**  O,  but  she  does  though ;  for  cousin  Roeik 
bel  says  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman." 

Evelyn  said  no  more ;  but  kissing  the  little 
girl  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  he  sent 
her  away,  and  retired  to  his  library,  but  not  to 
study,  though  he  began  to  quote  poetry,  and 
repeated,  as  he  walk^  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment,— 

*'  In  vain  would  books  their  formal  succour  lend ; 
Nor  wit  nor  wbdom  can  relieve  their  friend. 
Wit  can't  relieve  the  pang  I  now  endure. 
And  wisdom  shows  the  iU  without  the  cure." 

**  Yet,  according  to  my  sister,  the  cure  may 
be  within  my  reach. — Well !  the  best  thing  1 1 
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can  do  it  to  go  and  consult  her*  when  the  year*8 
jnourning  is  expired ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we 
will  often  go  orer  to  see  my  daughter,  and  her 
grandmother.** 

He  did  so ;  and  when  the  twelvemonth  was 
just  past,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lewellyn* 

That  lady  received  his  communications  with 
undissembfed  pleasure;  but  with  her  usual 
sarcasm  she  observed,  ^  Really,  Edward,  I 
find  you  loved  Matilda  much  more  than  I  ever 
suspected  you  did,  as  her  wishes  are  iiiU  the 
guides  of  your  conduct ; — ^for  if  I  understand 
you  right,  it  is  mereljf  in  compliance  with  her 
dying  will,  that  you  are  going  to  propose  to 
Mis^  Vere.'* 

**  No,  no :  not  merelif  because  Matilda  wished 
it;  hr  from  it;  I  think  her  very,  very  charra« 
ing,  and — ^" 

*'  In  short  yon  are  in  hve  with  her,  brother ! 

«*  What !  at  m^  time  of  life  1*' 

**  There !  talkmg  of  your  time  of  life  again ! 
Nonsense !  At  some  time  or  other  of  every 
one's  life,  it  is  said,  love  must  be  felt,  and 
your  time  is  only  now  come.  So  away  with 
you !  tell  your  tender  tale,  and  Cupid  spc«d 
you !" 

Evelyn  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  be 
treated  and  censidered  as  a  love-sick  boy,  but 
he  could  not  help  himself; — he  knew  his  sis- 
ter would  have  her  sarcasm,  and  he  set  off  for 
Mrs.  Fanshaw^s. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  that  lady  alone; 
and  having  desired  that  they  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted, he,  with  ^reat  effort,  made  known 
to  the  mother  of  Matilda,  that  he  was  desirous 
•of  marrying  again ;  but  that  the  mother-in- 
law  that  ho'wisbed  to  give  his  children,  was 
one  Whom  she,  with  her  last  breath  and  last 
action,  pointed  out  to  his  choice :  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  her  choice  was  Au. 

**  Then  you  must  mean  Rosabel  Vere,**  cried 
Mrs.Fanshaw;  —  «*and  Matilda  showed  her 
^usual  good  sense  and  judgment,  even  in  her 
last  moments,  poor  dear  girl !  Yes :  and  your 
marrying  thus,  Mr.  Evelyn,  will  only  be  a 
/resh  proof  of  your  tender  devotion  to  her 
will.-— Yes,  I  see,  I  see  how  it  is— dear  good 
man !  You  were  always  the  best  of  husbands, 
as  well  as  she  the  hoi  tf  imon ,  and  Inii  to  oblige 
Act  you  would  never  have  married  again. — 
Yes :  I  understand  you/* 

Here  her  increasing  sobs  made  her  inarticu- 
late, and  Evelyn  was  glad  of  it;  for  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  wished  to  marry  Rosabel  Veiv, 
merely  to  please  his  late  wife.  However,  he 
did  not  contradict  the  old  lady,  who,  when  her 
emotion  was  over,  insisted  on  being  the  bearer 
of  his  proposals  to  Rosabel :  and  unfortunately 
his  timidity  made  him  consent. 

The  old  lady  was  not  slow  to  profit  hy  this 
commission,  and  went  in  search  of  Rosabel ; 
but  when  she  saw  her,  instead  of  speaking, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  bunt 
into  tears. 


••What  ia  the  matter  V*  exclaimed  the  ter- 
rified Rosabel,  returning  her  embrace.  ••  Oh ! 
has  anything  happened  to  the  children,  or  to 
Mr.  Evelyn  f" 

••  Mr.  Evelyn  is  A«re,**  sobbed  out  Mrs. 
Fanshaw;  ''and  he  is  come  to  tell  me  he 
means  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  you, 
my  dear!*' 

Rosabel's  arms  were  instantly  unlocked  from 
the  old  lady's  neck,  and  she  sunk  nearly  faint- 
ing on  the  sofa,  overcome  with  a  sense  of  hap- 
{»iness  which  she  had  never  expected  to  know ; 
or  in  proportion  as  Evelyn  became  sensible  of 
what  he  tnought  his  Weakness,  the  more  cold 
his  manner  became ;  and  poor  Rosabel,  apt  to 
torment  herself,  sometimes  fancied  she  was 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  him.  But  this 
overpowering  happiness  was  not  destined  to 
last  long ;  for  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  seeing  her  pale 
and  agitated,  exclaimed,  ••  Dear  me,  Rosabel ! 
how  terrified  you  look !  To  be  sure,  you  will 
not  refuse  Mr.  Evelyn !  I  am  quite  set  on  the 
match ;  for  he  tells  me,  he  only  acts  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  poor  dear  daughter's  djing  wishes 
and  commands,  that  he  should  give  you  as  a 
mother  to  his  children ;  and  you  know,  my 
dear,  that  her  wishes  were  always  his  laws, 
and  so  they  amiinue  to  be, — though  she  is 
dead  and  gone !  And  no  wonder,  for  she  was 
such  a  woman  1^  so  handsome,  and  such  a 
coMPAinoR  !  Mr.  Evelyn,  poor  dear !  knows 
very  well  he  could  never  meet  such  an  one 
again.** 

Rosabel  was  now  nearljr  fainting  from  con- 
trary feelings ;  but  recovering  herself  she  said, 
•* Surely,  madam,  you  mistook  Mr.  Evelyn! 
he  never  could  say  what  is  untrue :— my  cou- 
sin did  not  recommend  me  to  him  as  a  wife,  I 
oMtire  you  she  did  not.** 

••  Nay,  Miss  Vere,  he  mtui  know — ay,  and 
be  very  sure  of  what  he  says— or  he  would 
never,  spite  of  your  pretty  face,  have  thought  of 
marryinff  you.  You  are  a  very  good  girl ;  but 
Matilda !  Oh !  ahe  was  such  a  creature !  and 
such  a  companion  /'* 

Here  she  again  paused  to  weep,  and  gave 
Rosabel  time  to  consider  whether  she  should 
or  should  not  endeavour  to  convince  the  old 
lady,  and  next  Evelyn  himself,  that,  so  far 
from  her  cousin*s  having  wished  her  to  marry 
her  husband,  she  was  sure  she  meant  to  forbid 
it:  but  love  prevented  it;  for  though  pride 
said,  and  loudly  too,  ••  Reject  the  hand  that 
is  not  offered  to  you  by  Uie  heart,  and  from 
exclusive  affection  for  yourself,"  apprehensive 
and  deeply-rooted  tenderness  whispered,  that 
on  any  terms  it  was  for  her  happiness  to  make 
him  hers ;  and  Rosabel  resolved  to  be  silent. 
Matilda  Evelyn  now  came  into  the  room,  and 
her  grandmother  instantly  told  her  what  her 
papa  was  come  for.  The  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by  her  wiih  a  scream  of  delight;  and 
running  to  Rosabel,  she  kissed  and  embraced 
her,  and  said  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  was 
now  gratified. 
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**Ay,  bat  I  ha?e  not  said  Yes  yet,*^  said 
Rosabel. 

'*  Oh  !  bat  you  will,  you  muat^  for  my  sake 
you  mu9t.** 

•«  VVell,  for  ^our  sake  I  will,**  cried  Rosabel, 
clasping  her  to  her  heart;  but  Matilda  escaped 
from  her  to  go  in  seardi  of  her  father,  whom 
she  no  sooner  saw,  than  she  sprang  to  him, 
and,  overwhelming  him  with  caresses,  thank- 
ed him  for  haying  made  her  so  happy !  And 
on,  his  asking  her,  she  told  him  it  was  by  in- 
tending to  make  Miss  Vere  her  mamma ;  '*for 
she  has  promised  me,**  added  the  unconscious 
tormentor,  •*  that  she  will  say  Yes  to  your  pro- 
posal, for  my  sake.** 

Evelyn  started^  and  felt  his  joy  that  Rosabel 
would  be  his,  entirely  damped  by  hearinflrthat 
his  children  were  the  inducement.  And  thus 
were  these  two  passionate  lovers  deceived 
into  doubting  the  strength  of  each  other*s 
affection,  while  pride,  false  delicacy,  and  per- 
nicious reserve  of  character,  annihilated  that 

'  ingennousness  and  openness  of  conduct  which 
alone  is  safe,  and  alone  is  truly  respectable. 

^  It  was  afler  this  impossible  that  the  meeting 
of  Evelyn  and  Rosabel  could  be  otherwise 
than  eotd^  though  they  met  alone. 

When  Evelyn  expressed  his  hones  Itiat  his 
little  prirl  had  not  deceived  him,  but  that  she 

I  would  consent  to  be  his,  Rosabel  faltered  out 

'  an  affirmative,  and  Evelyn  then  said,  he  ex- 
pected no  less  from  her  regard  for  the  dead ; 

j  and  she  well  knew  what  was  Matilda*s  dying 
wish.    Rosabel  only  shook  her  head  in  reply 

j  to  this,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Yes,  dearest  Miss  Vere,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  make  the  kindest  of  mothers  to  my 

!  children,**  said  Evelyn. 

I      **  How  can  I  do  otherwise,**  replied  Rosa- 

I  bel,  sighing  deeply,  **  when  I  recollect  whose 

I  children  they  areV* 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  the  sigh  was 
heaved,  for  Evelyn  alone;  but  he  believed 
they  were  both  caused  by  the  remembrance  of 
Matilda;  and  there  were  moments  when  he 
thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  him  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  aauit  which  consideration  for  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  others  only  led  her  to 
approve.  But  love  conquered  generosity,  and 
Evelyn  persisted. 

Mrs.  Fanshaw*s  establishment  was  now  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  a  widowed  sister  to 
take  np  her  abode  with  her:  therefore  she 
conld  not  miss  the  society  of  Rosabel  as  she 
would  otherwise  have  done,  end  her  warmest 
approbation  was  given  to  the  marriage ;  but  it 
was  on  condition  that  for  six  mon^s  to  come 
the  engagement  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
that  not  till  then  the  marriage  should  take 
place;  for  she  was  tenacious  of  all  proper  re- 
spect to  ^e  memory  of  her  daughter,  secretly 
resolving  that  she  would  take  care  to  let  every 
one  know  Mr.  Evelyn*s  chief  motive  for  mar- 
rying Miss  Vere  was  complianee  with  his  first 
wife*s  wishes. 


Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  both  desirous  of 
^tifying  the  old  lady*s  feelings,  by  conceal- 
ing their  engagement  till  the  time  she  men^ 
tioned :  but  the  former,  afler  a  long  struggle 
with  himself,  resolved  to  make  this  six  month» 
a  test  of  Rosabel*s  attachment:  and  he  told 
her  it  was  his  particular  request  that  she* 
should  spend  three  of  those  months  in  London, 
and  three  at  a  watering-place ;  that  his  niece^ 
Mrs.  Lewellyn*s  eldest  aanehter,  was  going  t» 
London  with  her  husband  and  family,  and 
thence  to  a  bathirig-place ;  and  he  wished  her 
to  accompany  them,  and  see  the  worid,  which 
she  had  not  yet  done,  and  young  men  of  the 
world,  before  she  had  irrevocably  doomed 
herself  to  live  in  the  country  with  a  man  ad* 
vancing  in  life.  Rosabel,  though  very  reluc- 
tantly, promised  to  oblige  him.  But  while 
Evelyn  was,  when  he  left  her  presence,  ago-^ 
nized  at  the  risk  to  which  he  had  thus  exposed 
himself  of  losing  her  for  ever,  and  while  he 
fancied  she  was  too  ready  to  comply  with  hist 
request,  Rosabel,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed 
on  him,  shed  tears  of  bitterness  on  her  side. 

'•  There  !**  cried  she ;  "  it  is  evident  he  al- 
ready repents  of  his  engagement,  and  hopes  I 
may  see  some  one  whom  I  may  like  better 
than  him  !**  And  she  was  confirmed  in  thiff 
painfal  belief  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Evelyn,  in  which  he  conjured  her,  during  this- 
six  months,  to  consider  herself  as  a  free  and 
disengaged  woman;  and  assuring  her,  that 
should  she  see  during  that  time  any  man 
whom  she  preferred  to  him,  he  would  give  her 
up  to  that  happy  and  more  favoured  mortal. 

It  took  poor  Evelyn  many  an  hour  of  painful 
struggles  to  write  this  letter;  and  when  he 
had  written  it,  he  had  scarcely  resolution 
enough  to  send  it :  but  Rosabel  saw  in  it,  not 
a  proof  of  generous  magnanimity,  but  of  cold 
indifference,  and  a  decided  wish  to  get  rid  of 
her  if  he  could. 

**  And  why  should  I  not  indulge  him,**  cried 
she,  **  and  give  him  back  the  vows  of  which 
he  repents!**  But  love  said  No;  and  hope 
whispered  that  in  time,  perhaps,  she  mignt 
teach  him  to  love  her. 

Rosabel  went  to  London  with  the  niece  of 
Evelyn,  and  thence  to  a  watering-place ;  and, 
spite  of  her  repulsive  coldness  and  abstracted 
manner,  her  beauty  gained  her  admirers,  and 
she  had  two  avowed  lovers — but  they  were  re- 
fused ;  and  though,  when  his  niece  informed 
Evelyn  of  RosabePs  conquests,  he  wrote  word 
that  he  was  ready  to  wafve  his  claims,  in 
favour  of  any  man  whom  Rosabel  prefened  to 
himself,  he  followed  his  letter  so  immediately^ 
and  looked  so  wretched  when  he  did  come, 
that  any  one  but  the  prepossessed  Rosabel  would 
have  seen  that  his  happiness  depended  on  her 
keepinff  her  engagement. 

But  Rosabel,  instead  of  seeing  in  his  visit 
a  proof  of  anxious  love,  was  only  conscious 
how  rarely  he  visited  her;  and  saw  in  the 
•elf-Testraint  and  the  fear  of  influeneingher  by 
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his  presence,  which  made  him  keep  away,  no- 
thing but  a  proof  thai  he  was  going  to  marry 
her  from  fancied  duty  rather  than  strong  incli- 
nation :  **  And  perhaps  hcMes  my  love  for  him, 
and  has  had  piiy  on  me  !'*  she  used  to  exclaim, 
at  another  moment.  **  Well,  I  will  take  care, 
however,  that  he  shall  not  long  fancy  that.*' 

At  last,  after  many  misgivings  on  both  sides, 
Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  irrevocably  united ; 
and  each  would  have  been  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  but  for  the  fantastical  misery  which 
they  derived  from  the  errors  of  imagination. 
In  these  errors,  circumstances  tended  to  con- 
firm them ;  and  I  need  not  tell  my  readers, 
that  a  ground  work  was  laid,  before  they  were 
manied,  for  a  very  substantial  superstructure 
of  misery  to  be  erected  upon. 

**  /am  older,  both  in  habits  and  in  look,  than 
I  am  in  years,'*  thought  Evelyn,  ''and  my 
wife  is  much  younger  in  both/  therefore,  I  will 
sacrifice  my  habits  to  hers,  to  make  her  feel 
less  the  disadvantages  of  the  union;  and  I 
will  fill  my  house  with  company,  and  take  her 
to  places  of  amusement.** 

••  I  see,**  said  Rosabel  to  herself,  *'  that  he 
has  no  enjoyment  of  my  society :  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone  with  me,  and  live  quietly  at 
home.  How  different  it  was  in  Matilda's 
time !  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Fanshaw  says,  $he 
was  such  a  companion !  And  so  am  1,  per- 
haps, if  he  would  try  to  draw  me  out :  but  I 
know  that  my  love  makes  me  appear  to  such 
disadvantage  before  him,  I  can*t  converse  at 
all  at  my  ease.  How  I  wish  he  loved  me  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I  him  a  Hitle  iSetf /**  . 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  removal  of 
these  bars  to  their  happiness,  was  one  ^mis- 
taken principle  of  action,  which  Rosabel  had 
been  taught  to  think  a  right  one. 

One  or  two  of  her  earliest  friends  were  wo- 
men whose  mothers  had  put  into  their  hands 
a  very  erroneous  book,  in  my  opinion,  but  one 
formerly  in  much  vogue,  in  which  a  reverend 
and  sensible  father  inculcates  in  his  married 
slaughters  the  duty,  safety,  and  glory  of  dtstiTTi- 
ulaiion,  bidding  them  to  consider  it  as  a  virtue, 
never  to  let  their  husbands  know  the  extent  of 
their  hve  for  them;  and  this  doctrine  was 
taught  to  the  young  and  naturally  dose-tem- 
pered Rosabel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  beinsr 
painfully  conscious  of  a  deeply-rooted  and 
«ven  a  reprehensible  attachment,  as  its  object 
was  first  an  engaged,  and  then  a  married  man, 
she  should  improye  on  her  instructors,  and 
guard  her  secret  love  with  anxious  care,  even 
from  the  suspicions  of  Evelyn,  after  she  be- 
came his  wife. 

The  first  winter  afVer  they  married,  Rosabel 
was  presented  at  court,  where  the  pleasure 
Evelyn  experienced  from  seeing  her  admired, 
was  damped  by  his  overhearing  one  gentleman 
sa^  to  another,  who  had  asked  who  that  beau- 
tiful creature  was~^ 

^*Tbat!    If  is  Evelyn's  second  wife— the 


Staffordshire  Evelyn,  who  married  Matilda 
Fanshaw." 

«'  Evelyn's  wife !  What !  that  old  fellow- 
is  he  married  to  that  young  thing  1  He  is  a 
bold  and  lucky  man:  hut  I  conclude  he  is 
rich,  and  women  now  are  so  mercenary !  He 
looked  old  enough,  when  I  last  saw  him,  to  be 
her  father." 

How  poor  Evelyn  longed  to  tarn  round,  and 
say  that  his  wife  was  actually  six-and-twenty ! 
But  he  dared  not ;  and  he  went  home  saying 
to  himself,  **  Yes,  I  dare  say  every  one  thinks 
Rosabel  has  thrown  herself  away  for  money ; 
and  perhaps  she  thinks  so  herself!" 

Two  uneasy  years  passed  awav  ;  but  Eve- 
lyn, though  he  feared  Rosabel  did  not  love 
him,  had  never  hitherto  suspected  that  she 
loved  another.  But  now  that  species  of  misery 
was  added  to  his  other  sufferings.  Some 
thoughtless  person  told  him  that  Itosabel  and 
a  youn^  man  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she 
lived  with  her  aunt,  had  been  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other ;  that  want  of  fortune  alone  pre- 
vented their  marrying ;  and  that  the  lover  en- 
tered the  army,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

This  was  the  very  young  man  whose  affec- 
tion Rosabel  could  not  return,  on  account  of 
her  hopeless  attachment  to  Evelyn :  but  he  be- 
lieved the  storv ;  and  concluding  that  her  cold- 
ness towards  him  was  the  result  of  her  love 
for  another^  he  became  completely  miserable. 
What  increased  his  annoyance  was,  that  his 
books,  which  in  the  time  of  his  first  wife  were 
always  the  solace  of  every  care,  had  now  no 
power  to  soothe  him  :  for  read  he  could  not 
The  passion  of  love  was  to  him  what  drinking 
a  quantity  of  wine  is  to  a  water-drinker — in- 
toxicating and  maddening,  not  exhilarating ; 
or  like  a  large  and  unexpected  fortune  to  a  man 
long  poor,  and  habitually  self-denying  —  he 
feels  more  burthened  than  served  by  his  riches, 
and  his  anxiety  is  greater  than  his  enjoyment. 

Evelyn,  however,  would  have  been  happy, 
had  not  circumstances  prevented  his  seeing 
that  he  had  really  all  the  means  of  being  so : 
but  this  he  could  not  see ;  and  as  he  could  not 
lose  his  uncomfortableness  in  reading,  be  flew 
to  society ;  and  he  even  became  a  member  of  a 
book-club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country- 
seat,  where  gentlemen  met  to  read,  and  discuss 
political  tracts,  literary  subjects,  or  play  whist, 
and  whence  Evelyn  never  now  returned  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  He  always  desired  Ro- 
sabel not  to  sit  up  for  him,  and  she  obeyed ; 
but  if  the  night  was  dark,  she  could  never 
sleep  till  he  returned  in  safety,  as  he  went  on 
horseback,  and  the  road  was  not  only  bad,  but 
she  fancied  that  his  horse  was  not  a  safe  one. 
And  often,  very  often,  used  she  to  open  the 
window,  and  watch  for  the  sound  of  his  horse's  j 
feet:  nor  till  she  heard  it  approaching  the 
house,  would  she  retire  to  bed  again.  But; 
when  Evelyn  in  the  morning  hoped  he  had  not, 
disturbed  her  rest,  she  used  coldly  to  answer,  j 
**  No ;"  and  he  often  said,  mentally,  j 
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**If  I  did  not  return  all  night  she  would  not 
be  uneasy,  but  would  Bleep  on,  I  dare  say/' 

One  e?ening:,  he  was  sazinff  fondly  on  Fanny, 
who  resembled  his  wife,  ana  he  obserTed  how 
much  the  likeness  increased. 

**  I  see  it  myself,"  said  Rosabel. 

**  But  she  will  always  have  one  advantage 
over  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  replied,  ••  for  her 
countenance  is  the  picture  of  happiness." 

'*  And  is  not  mine  t  I  used  to  have  a  very 
happy  countenance,  Mr.  Evelyn." 

**  Used  to  have !  You  mean  to  insinuate,  I 
suppose,  that  you  had  a  happy  countenance 
before  you  married  me,  I  thank  you,  madam. 
Heaven  knows  we  are  both  much  altered  in 
countenance  since  we  married.**  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room,  and  pulled  to  the  door  with  great 
Tiolence. 

*»What  is  the  matter  with  papal'*  cried 
Fanny ;  **  he  is  grown  so  cross  lately ;  he 
never  used  to  be  so  when  mamma  was  alive.** 

'*No,  my  dear,  never.  But  then  he  loved 
your  mother,*'  she  CQuld  have  added,  *'and 
me  he  does  not  love.**  The  truth  was,  that 
unhappy  and  jealous  love  had  made  him  pet- 
tish and  suspicious.  To  Matilda,  whom  he 
had  never  loved,  he  was  never  unkind ;  but  to 
Rosabel,  whom  he  adored,  as  he  believed, 
with  unrequited  nassion,  he  was  now  oflen 
what  Fanny  called  **  cross.** 

Not  lon^  after  this,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  in  which  she  desired  him  to  tell  Ro- 
sabel that  her  old  lover.  Captain  Denbigh,  was 
dangerously  ill  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel,  and  was  coming  to  England. 

*•  Now,  then,'*  thought  Evelyn,  "I  shall  be 
able  to  try  the  state  of  her  heart ;  and  he  read 
aloud  to  her  what  his  sister  wrote,  meaning  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  her  as  he  did  so.  But  he  did 
not  find  this  an  easy  task,  till  Rosabel's  exces- 
sive emotion  made  him  gaze  on  her  with  the 
eye  of  indignant  reproof. 

**So,  madam,**  cried  he,  "this  gentleman 
was  your  lover,  I  find :  I  heard  this  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  he  loved  you  very  tenderly,  I 
am  told." 

•*  Poor  fellow !  he  did,  indeed^  ven/^  very  ten- 
derly,** Rosabel  falteringly  replied,  who  had 
now  learnt  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  unrequited 
passion.  ^ 

**  Yes ;  and  I  believe  it  was  a  long  as  well 
as  an  ardent  attachment.** 

**0h,  very  long!**  and  her  tears  redoubled. 

**  I  think  it  a  great  pity,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  that 
you  did  not  marry  Captain  Denbigh  ;**  and  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  jealousy. 

**  Alas  !**  exclaimed  Rosabel,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  soul,  **  he  is  at  least  no  hypocrite! 
No  doubt,  he  speaks  the  truth  here." 

N^t  many  days  after,  the  papers  announced 
the  arrival  of  such  a  ship  in  port,  with  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Denbigh  on  board,  who  was  de- 
clared in  great  danger  from  a  wound  received 
in  a  duel;  but  it  was  thought  that  his  native 


air,  a  skilful  surgedn,  and  good  nuttings  might 
restore  him. 

*Mt  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Evelyn,  as  he 
showed  Rosabel  this  paragraph,  "that  you 
cannot  be  his  nurse.  But  you  know,  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  I  cannot  break  our  fetters  if  I  would  \ 
else  the  gallant  Captain  Denbigh  should  not 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  good  nurse.** 

He  said  no  more,  for  Rosabel  fainted ;  and 
he  ynputed  her  illness  not  to  his  unkind  speech, 
but  her  affection  for  Denbigh. 

His  determination  was  now  taken.  He  re- 
solved to  leave  his  home,  his  cbuntiy,  and  his 
wife ;  for  every  feeling  of  delicacy  in  him  re- 
volted from  his  continuing  to  live  with  a  wo- 
man whose  heart  was  evidently  another*s. 
Life  was  insupportable,  and  madness  he  felt 
must  ensue,  if  he  remained  with  her  any  longer. 
He  therefore  made  preparations  for  his  journey, 
and  had  even  obtaineo  his  passport,  before  be 
informed  his  wife  of  his  intentions,  while  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  was  on  a  visit  to  them.  Rosabel 
turned  pale,  and  instantly  quitted  the  room ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  saw  some  se- 
cret uneasiness  was  preying  on  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  was  trying  to  laugh  and  argue 
Evelyn  out  of  his  strange  fancy  ofgoing  abroad 
without  his  wife,  she  was  sent  for  to  Rosabel, 
who  earnestly  conjured  her  to  prevail  on  her 
Jirother  to  let  her  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
she  should  be  wretched  to  stay  behind. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn  obeyed  her,  but  she  pleaded 
in  vain. 

"  Why  did  not  Rosabel  come  herself  Y  But 
she  was  afraid^  I  suppose,  of  gaining  her 
point.  She  was  quite  $afe^  however.  I  would 
rather  die^  than  take  her  with  me  !** 

**  Brother  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  she  had  examined 
his  agitated  countenance — agitated  in  spite  of 
great  effort,  "  Brother !  I  see  you  are  playing 
the  fool — I  see  you  are  trifling  with  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  Rosabel.  Go  abroad ! 
and  go  alone !  I  foresee  your  folly  will  be  its 
own  punishment.  Go,  and  come  back  wizer  /** 

Evelyn  did  not  reply ;  but  the  next  morning, 
when  his  wife  and  sister  waited  breakfast  for 
him,  they  found  he  was  gonie,  but  had  left  a 
letter  for  them  :^ 

**  I  hate  leavt4aking !  therefore  you  will  find 
me  gone  without,  though  I  may  be  absent  at 
least  six  months.  I  wish  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
to  ^o  to  London  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
reside  there  for  the  sake  of  masters  for  the 
children,  if  I  do  not  return.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  leave  you  uncontrolled  mistress,  to 
draw  on  my  banker  for  what  you  please,  and 
to  go  whither  you  please ;  for  I  kmOw  that  I 
leave  my  children  and  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  safest  and  tenderest  of  mothers. 
God  bless  tou! 

**  I  must  leave  off,  ere  cerUin  recollections 
and  feelings  come  over  me,  and  unman  me. 

E.  E.** 
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"  The  roan  is  madT^  cried  Mrt.  Lewellyn, 
affected  by  the  evident  agony  of  Rosabel.  ^  To 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  my  dear,  he  is  quarrelling 
with  his  bread  and  butter.  What  nonsense 
has  he  in  his  head,  Rosabel  Y    Can  you  tell  V* 

**  No :  all  I  know  is,  that  he  does  not  love 
me!" 

"What!  Why  you  are  as  preat  a  fool  as 
he,  my  dear.  But  1  see  there  is  some  misap- 
prehension, which  time  and  a  little  proper 
chastisement  may  remove.** 

During  the  ensuing  six  months,  Evelyn 
wrote  three  or  four  times,  saying,  first  he  was 
at  Paris,  then  at  Brussels,  then  at  Geneva. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Evelyn  removed 
with  the  children  to  tlieir  town-faouse;  and 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  said 
that  she  was  very  angry  with  Rosabel  for  her 
prudish  obstinacy ;  that  poor  Captain  Denbigh 
was  in  London,  and,  fancying  himself  dying, 
wished  to  see  her  once  more ;  but  that  she  re- 
fused to  indulge  him,  because  she  felt  it  im- 
proper, and  beoanse  she  fancied  her  husband 
would  disapprove  it.  ••  I  therefore  beg,"  she 
added  **  that  you  will  desire  her  not  to  be  so 
unnecessarily  hard-hearted." 

Evelyn,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  letter,  in 
a  sort  of  petulant  bravado  sat  down  to  answer 
it,  desiring  Mrs.  Evelyn  would  do  whatever 
she  wished  to  do,  without  considering  him, 
and  that  she  had  his  leave  to  visit  Captain 
Denbigh.  But  as  soon  as  this  letter  was  gone 
to  the  post,  he  repented  of  the  permission 
which  he  had  given ;  and,  impelled  by  jealousy 
and  other  uneasy  feelings,  he  set  on  for  EUig- 
land,  and  never  rested  till  he  reached  London. 
Still,  when  he  got  there,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  enter  his  own  house,  or  re-unite 
himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  fancied  pining 
in  love  for  another  man.  But  a  wild  fantastic 
project  took  possession  of  his  imagination, 
which,  difficult  and  preposterous  as  it  was,  he 
immediately  put  in  execution. 

He  concealed  his  return  from  every  one  but 
his  bankers,  and  them  he  desired  to  sell  stock 
for  him  to  a  very  large  amount  indeed ;  and 
when  the  stock  was  sold,  he  called  and  took 
away  the  money,  saying  that  he  was  probably 
going  abroad  for  some  time.  But  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  dyed  his  complexion  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  by  means  of  a  black  wig,  felse 
mustachios,  and  green  spectacles,  he  disguised 
himself  so  effectually,  that  no  one  could  have 
known  him  except  by  his  voice.  He  then 
bought  into  the  funds  again  in  the  name  of 
Sanford,  which  name  he  now  assumed,  and 
hired  a  first-floor  of  a  lodging-house,  immedi- 
ately opposite  his  own  house,  and  which  over^ 
looked  every  thing  that  passed  in  its  front 
rooms. 

Here,  then,  he  took  up  his  abode :  but  to  do 
him  justice,  it  was  not  merely  to  be  a  spy  on 
the  actions  of  his  wife,  and  from  jealousy  of 
her  seeing  Captain  Denbigh.  No;  it  was 
that  he  might  indulge  a  painful  but  absorbing 


feeling — that  he  might  be  near  the  being  whom 
he  so  fatally  idolized ;  might  gaze  on  her  un- 
seen ;  might  perhaps  find  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing her  voice,  of  finding  out  whether  she  re- 
gretted him.  In  short,  it  was  the  morbid  re- 
source  of  diseased  but  tender  and  impassion- 
ed fbeling;  and  while  his  silence  filled  the 
heart  of  Uie  equally  fond  and  deceived  Rosa- 
bel with  agonizing  anxiety,  the  object  of  her 
solicitude  was  comparaiively  easy ;  for  he  had 
convened  himself  into  her  Opposite  Neigh- 
bour. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  compli- 
cated feelings  with  which  Evelyn  gazed  on 
the  house  which  contained  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  nor  the  eflbrt  it  was  to  him  not  to  in- 
dulge the  wish  which  he  felt  to  clasp  them  to 
his  heart:  and  he  was  forced  to  make  himself 
recollect  that  Rosabel,  as  he  feared,  still  loved 
another,  before  he  could  resolve  to  persevere 
in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  **  No,  no :  while  i  believe 
she  loves  this  Denbigh,  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
live  with  her  again." 

Evelyn  now  almost  lived  at  the  window, 
watching  to  see  Rosabel  or  the  children. 

The  room  on  a  level  with  his  chamber  was 
his  wife's  dressing-room ;  and  there  she  used 
to  sit  in  the  morning.  There  he  now  fancied 
he  saw  her  sometimes  behind  the  muslin  cur- 
tains, and  his  heart  used  to  beat  with  mixed 
pain  and  pleasure.  Every  night  he  watched 
for  a  liffht  in  that  room ;  and  he  used  to  sit  in 
the  dark  till  that  light  was  extinguished,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  went  to  bed  himself. 
In  the  morning  his  first  care  was  to  watch  to  see 
those  windows  thrown  open ;  for  then  he  knew 
Rosabel  was  gone  down  to  breakfast;  and  he 
used  to  eat  his  by  his  front  drawing-room  win- 
dow, where  he  sat  watching  to  see  Rosabel 
and  the  children  come  into  their  front-room 
when  they  had  finished  their  breakfast  And 
there  he  oflen  did  see  them ;  but  Rosabel  ne- 
ver came  to  the  window.  He  every  day  saw 
the  children  walk  out  with  their  governess, 
and  sometimes  Rosabel  went  out  in  the  car- 
riage. Once  be  saw  her  stand  on  the  step  of 
the  door  a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  shocked 
to  see  how  pale  and  thin  she  looked  :  but  as 
she  had  a  basket  of  hot-house  fruit  in  her  hand, 
he  was  sure  •he  was  going  to  visit  the  wound- 
ed Denbigh ;  and  he  pitied  her  no  longer. 

Evelyn  could  not  help  observing  that  Rosa- 
bel saw  no  company.  Many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen called  at  the  house,  but  were  not  ad- 
mitted. But  one  person,  his  agent  and  soli- 
citor, Mr.  Belfield,  was  admitted  erery  day: 
but  then  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  his 
constant  visits  were  accounted  for.  But  why 
was  Rosabel  denied  to  every  one  else  t  He 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  it  was  because  j 
she  was  uneasy  concerning  his  absence  and  I 
his  silence.  Still,  spite  of  his  jealousy  of! 
Captain  Denbigh,  he  felt  less  uneasy  than  hs 
did. 
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When  he  had  passed  some  months  in  this 
monotonous  but  to  him  soothing  manner,  he 
saw  that  Rosabel  came  regularly  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  at  a  certain  hour  every 
day  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he 
found  out  that  she  was  watching  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  general  post;  and  when  the  post^ 
man  knocked  he  used  to  see  her  run  to  the  door, 
and  as  he  believed  down  the  stairs.  Ha  then 
used  to  see  her  return,  and  then  he  beheld  her  no 
more  till  he  saw  her  in  her  dressing-room;  of 
which  she  used  to  let  down  the  curtains  has- 
tily, and  where  he  fancied  that  she  used  to  sit 
alone,  to  recover  her  disappointment.  For  no 
doubt  she  was  expecting  daily  to  hear  from 
Aim  /  Oh,  if  this  anxiety  to  hear  from  him  had 
no  other  motive  but  affection !  But  he  could 
not  believe  it,  especially  as  every  two  or  three 
days  the  coach  conveyed  her,  as  he  suspected, 
to  the  sick  couch  of  Captain  Denbigh. 

A  new  visiter  was  now  admitted  to  Rosabel, 
one  whom  he  never  saw  before,  and  Evelyn 
soon  found  that  this  gentleman  lived  next  door 
to  him.  He  also  learnt  from  the  neighbouring 
tradesmen,  that  his  name  was  Monro ;  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Rosabers  grand- 
father; that  from  him  he  had  inherited  large 
Property,  which  his  own  fortunate  speculations 
ad  increased ;  and  that  Rosabel  had  a  great 
respect  for  him,  for  his  father's  sake. 

'*  I  must  know  this  man,"  thought  Evelyn ; 
**  and  through  him  I  shall  receive  daily  intel- 
ligence of  what  is  going  on.'* 

Fortune  favoured  him :  for  one  day  as  he 
returned  from  his  banker's,  he  saw  Mr.  Mon- 
ro taking  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  rain  un- 
der a  gateway.  Evelyn  had  a  large  umbrella 
as  well  as  a  thick  great-coat;  but  Monro  had 
neither.  This  was  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  which  was  not  to  be  passed 
by. — Evelyn  stopped,  insisted  on  his  taking 
his  urobrel la, /orc^  it  into  his  hand,  declared 
his  great-coat  was  sufficient  for  him,  told  him 
his  name,  and  where  he  lived,  and  rapidly  leA 
him.  But  Monro  soon  overtook  him,  vainly 
trying  to  make  him  take  back  the  umbrella ; 
and  they  walked  home  together. 

The  next  day  Monro,  who  had  seen  Evelyn 
ride  out  with  a  groom  behind  him,  and  saw 
that  his  horses  were  of  the  highest  price,  lefl 
bis  card  at  his  door.  Evelyn  returned  the  call 
the  next  day ;  and  by  his  pleasing  manners, 
and  the  willing  attention  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  the  lively  and  incessant  gossip  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  he  gained  so  much  on  him, 
that  they  met  almost  every  day,  and  some- 
times dined  together. 

Evelyn  found  that  his  friend  was  one  of 
those  happy  persons  who  are  vain  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  them,  and  was  more  es- 
pecially vain  of  his  large  possessions;  but  he 
was  a  good-natured  egotist,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  wound,  as  many  egotists  are,  the 
narmless  self-love  of  others. 

Evelyn  very  soon  took  care  to  lead  the 


conversation  to  something  which  must  make 
Monro  talk  of  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Monro  was  not 
backward  to  tell  him  that  he  had  known  her 
from  her  birth ;  and  at  last  he  informed  him, 
that  her  husband,  a  very  odd  man,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  was  abroad  ;  and  that  she  was 
excessively  uneasy  because  no  one  had  heard 
of  him  for  a  great  many  months;  and,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land ;  had  gone  to  his  bankers' ;  had  received 
a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  had  told  them  he 
was  going  abroad  instantly,  perhaps  for  life. 

**/W  life!  No,  surely  not!"  observed  Eve- 
lyn, thrown  off  his  guard. 

*»  Ay,  you  may  well  doubt  the  fact,"  replied 
Monro,  **  as  you  see  what  a  lovely  wife  and 
charming  children  he  leaves  behind  him.  For 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad ;  Belfield,  his 
agent,  says  that  he  is  only  /t6er/y-mad,  and 
that  he  has  no  doubt  he  has  gone  to  give 
money  to  the  Spanish  Patriots,  if  not  to  fight 
for  them." 

Spite  of  his  indignant  astonishment,  and 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  Evelyn  could  not 
help  laughing  at  hearing  himself  represented 
as  such  a  fighting  Quixote.  —  Love,  he 
thought,  had  made  him  quite  enough  of  a 
madman  and  a  fool ;  but  liberty  he  did  indeed 
defy  to  drive  him  to  such  extremities.  **  Hut 
pray,"  said  he,**  what  does  Mrs.  Evelyn  think 
of  this  extraordinary  supposition  1" 

**She  does  not  believe  it;  but  Belfield — 
who,  bv  the  by,  is,  I  suspect,  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  tells  her  he  has  good  ground 
for  what  he  suspects." 

**  Indeed  !"  cried  Evelyn,  starting;  and  sus- 
picions, by  no  means  favourable  to  Belfield, 
took  possession  of  his  mind. 

•*This  Belfield,"  said  he,  "what  sort  of  a 
man  is  bet  If  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  a  widow, 
surely,  he  could  have  no  pretensions  to  herl" 

"Why  noti  He  is  a  monstrously  hand- 
some man,  a  great  favourite  with  women,  very 
shrewd,  very  insinuating,  very  rich,  and  is 
lately  come  into  parliament." 

**  Well ;  but  we  will  hope  poor  Mr.  Evelyn 
is  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  be." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Evelyn !  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
pity  him,  a  shatter-brained  fellow,  to  go  away 
and  leave  his  beautiful  wife  in  this  manner 
without  a  protector,  to  all  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  and  beauty  are  exposed  ;  and  no  one  oh 
earth  but  his  own  fantastical  self  knows  the 
reason  why.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  indeed  !'' 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,  on  poor  Evelyn.  You 
cannot  tell  but  that  he  might  have  very  cogent 
reasons." 

"Well,  may  be  so;  but  I  only  beg  you 
will  never  call  him  poor  Evelyn  again,  as  if 
you  pitied  him."  And  Evelyn  was  very  glad 
to  drop  the  conversation. 

The  next  day,  as  he  was  walking  with 
Monro,  they  met  the  Miss  Evelyns  with  their 
governess,  and  Monro  stopped  to  speak  to 
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them,  while  Evelyn  stood  ^zin^  on  them  un- 
seen, and  trembling  in  every  limb  while  he 
heard  the  sound  of  their  voices.  At  first,  he 
was  so  bewildered  that  he  heard  nothing  else ; 
however,  at  length  he  heard,  **  My  mamma 
very  unhappy,"  "Captain  Denbigh  dying 
slowly,"  "  Captain  Denbigh  grieved  to  leave 
mamma  so  wretched,"  •*  miserable  to  see  her 
affliction,"  and  so  on.  All  this  mutual  grief, 
poor  Evelyn,  who  did  not  hear  the  intermMiate 
sentences,  attributed  to  the  agony  of  their 
being  parted  for  ever  by  the  sure  but  slow 
hand  of  death.  He  did  not  hear  that  the 
governess  and  Matilda  both  said,  not  hearing 
of  ox  from  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  Rosa- 
bePs  misery ;  and  that  Denbigh  said  his  great 
grief  when  he  died,  would  be  to  leave  her  so 
unhappy.  He  therefore  returned  home  with 
every  doubt  restored,  and  doubly  confirmed, 
which  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  absence.  But  how  had 
he  overrated  the  strictness  of  her  principles ! 
Was  theVoman  who  could  thus  allow  even 
a  dying  man  to  declare  his  passion  for  her,  and 
own  that  it  was  agony  to  her  to  part  from  him, 
was  such  a  woman  calculated  to  train  up  his 
daughters  in  the  path  of  propriety  1  Certeinly 
no.  But  a  glance  at  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
pure  innocent  countenance  the  next  day,  made 
him  think  that  by  such  a  creature  no  one 
cogld  be  led  into  any  material  error. 

As  summer  approached,  Evelyn  had  a  new 
enjoyment,  which  no  one  but  a  man  in  love 
would  have  deliorhted  in. — Rosabel,  who  loved 
flowers,  had  mignonette  in  every  window  of 
her  house;  and  as  the  street  was  not  wide, 
Evelyn  could  inhale  the  perfumes  from  her 
windows ;  and  to  his  love-sick  fancy,  as  he 
sat  without  candles,  inhaling  this  fragrance, 
with  his  windows  open,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  window-blinds,  through  which  he 
fancied  he  saw  her  pass  and  repass, — it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  holding  some  intercourse  with 
her;  and  these  hours  in  the  day  were  to  him 
the  most  soothing  and  most  welcome.  But  it 
now  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  the 
still  greater  enjoyment  of  ministering  to  her 
gratification.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  a  sort 
of  shelter  or  awning  for  plants;  and,  having 
obtained  permission  from  his  landlord  to  sub- 
stitute large  balconies  to  his  windows  in  the 
room  of  small  ones,  he  filled  them  with  the 
most  fragrant  plante  that  the  most  curious  gar- 
den could  produce.  This  rare  sight  attracted 
the  attention  and  charmed  the  eyes  both  of 
Rosabel  and  the  children ;  and  as  the  former 
was  botanist  enough  to  know  that  the  flowers 
she  saw  were  uncommonly  sweet,  she  removed 
her  mianonette  from  her  drawing-room  win- 
dows, in  hopes  of  smelling  the  delicious  per- 
fume opposite.  Nor  was  she  mistaken;  for 
when  the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
evening  moist,  she  could  inhale  all  its  mingled 
fragrrance;  and  she  used  to  stand  in  herlial- 
cony  aAer  it  was  dark,  to  enjoy  the  delicious 


gales  from  the  balcony  of  her  opposite  neigh- 
bour, who,  himself  unseen,  could  enjoy  her 
pleasure.  Once  he  distinctly  heard  her  soft 
voice  exclaim,  "  What  exquisite,  what  singu- 
larly exauisite  fragrance  it  is !" 

But  JVlonro  exclaimed  very  differently  when 
he  saw  the  balconies  put  up,  and  the  flowers 
come  home !  **  What  amazing  extravagance ! 
Why,  Sanford!  what  can  you  mean  by  it! 
You  tell  me  that  you  cannot  aflford  td  keep  a 
valet,  and  yet  you  throw  away  monev  in  this 
manner !  and  after  all,  a  few  boxes  of  migno- 
nette would  answer  all  the  purpose." 

^^ Perhaps  not,*^  replied  Evelyn,  sighing: 
*'  these  flowers  |pve  me  exquisite  satisfaction^''^ 
But  another  species  of  enjoyment  awaited  him. 

He  had  hitherto  vainly  listened  for  the 
sound  of  Rosabers  harp  and  voice;  but  he 
was  consoled  by  the  idea  that  her  spirite  were 
not  good  enough  to  allow  her  to  sing  or  play. 
But  one  evening  he  saw  that  a  lady  was  her 
guest,  who  would  not,  he  knew,  be  restrained 
oy  any  feelings  of  delicacy  firom  endeavouring, 
by  repeated  importunity,  to  pcocure  the  grati- 
cation  of  hearing  her ;  nor  was  he  mistaken. 
He  at  length  heard  a  few  fiiint,  preluding 
chords  struck  on  the  harp,  and  then  the  voice 
of  Rosabel  sung  a  ballad,  his  fattourite  ballad ! 
But  her  voice  was  weak  and  falteringr,  till  at 
length  it  entirely  failed;  she  paused  in  the 
middle  of  a  line,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  the 
sob  of  distress.  Certainly,  the  sound  of  music 
was  heard  no  longer ;  and  on  looking  up  he 
saw  Rosabel,  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes,  standing  at  her  dressing-room  window, 
the  cnrtein  of  which  she  in  another  moment 
as  usual  let  down ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
she  had  retired  to  vent  in  solitude  the  mourn- 
ful feelings  which  that  ballad  had  called  forth. 

"Can  this  be,  or  am  I  deceiving  myself?" 
thought  Evelyn.  **IfI  am  not,  Rosabel  at  length 
loves  me ;  and  we  may  yet  be  happy !  But  no : 
it  is  impossible !" 

However,  that  night  he  went  to  bed  happier 
than  usual. 

Evelyn  now  found  out  that  his  daughters 
sometimes  came  over  to  call  on  his  neighbour, 
in  order  to  see  his  collection  of  prints,  and 
other  curiosities.  He  therefore  set  about  pur- 
chasing all  manner  of  rare  and  curious  things 
himself,  and  expensive  Indian  toys,  that  he 
might,  some  time  or  other,  have  an  excuse  for 
asking  them  to  his  house;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, when  he  heard  they  were  coming  to  spe 
Monro,  he  sent  over  some  of  his  purchases  to 
add  to  their  amusement.  At  length,  he  ven- 
tured to  call  in,  when  he  knew  they  were 
there ;  but  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  room  sud- 
denly ;  for  he  overheard  both  his  daughters 
speaking  of  him  in  such  affectionate  terms,  | 
and  grieving  for  his  supposed  death  in  so 
touching  a  manner,  that,  had  he  staid,  he  felt 
he  must  have  discovered  himself  to  them. 
Some  days  after,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
often  seen  and  conversed  with  his  daughters, 
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he  tied  up  his  thuroh  as  if  it  was  gouty,  and  he 
could  not  write,  and  dictated  a  note  to  Rosa- 
bel, in  which  he  begged  she  would  allow  the 
Miss  Evelyns  to  accept  the  Chinese  bonzes, 
which  tbey  had  so  much  admired.  Rosabel, 
overcome  by  their  importunity,  allowed  them, 
though  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  presents.^ 
Still  she  did  not  choose  to  invite  him  to  her 
house,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  and  she  in  a  state 
of  deep  affliction;  but.  she  came  purposely  to 
the  window  one  day,  when  Evelyn  was  at  his, 
and  thanked  him  by  her  gesture  and  her  ex- 
pression for  his  kindness  to  her  daughters. 
Evelyn  stood  like  one  entranced  as  she  did 
so ;  for  he  was  shocked  and  alarmed  again  at 
the  recent  change  in  her  appearance,  and  her 
look  was  evidently  that  of  aeep,  habitual  de- 
jection. Could  he,  could  his  absence,  his  si- 
lence, his  supposed  death,  occasion  it  t  If  he 
could  but  be  sure  of  that,  he  should  indeed  be 
satisfied !  But  it  was  more  likely  she  was 
mourning  for  her  frrti  love. 

However,  he  was  not  only  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  his  present  mode  of  life,  but  to  con- 
sider it  as  unworthy  of  him.  True,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  offices  of  Christian  love  :^^ he 
sought  out  the  abode  of  the  destitute,  he  en- 
able the  industrious,  but  indigent,  man  to  ac- 
quire the  humble  independence  which  he  de- 
sired, he  visited  the  prisoner,  and  he  caused 
^*  the  widow^s  heart  to  leap  for  joy  ;*'  for  such 
were  his  hoHli ;  and  even  love,  that  selfah 
and  mofutpoUzing  passion,  could  not  render 
Evelyn  forgetful  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
then  he  was  neglecting  his  duties  as  a  father, 
a  magistrate,  and  a  proprietor  of  large  estates. 
He  was  also  acting  a  part  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  known,  must  attach  ridicule  to  his 
name,  and  perhaps  affix  to  it  the  suspicion  of 
tfiMtntVy.  And  ai\er  these  serious  reflections, 
Evelyn  was  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
return,  by  writing  to  his  sister,  when  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  which  determined  him  to 
let  matters  remain  as  they  were  a  little  longer. 

Betfield,  who  had  long  and  secretly  been 
enamoured  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  whose  virtue  was, 
he  knew,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  profligate 
arts,  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Eve- 
lyn's strange  silence,  and  probable  death,  in 
order  to  make  her  his;  not  doubting,  if  he 
kept  other  men  away,  by  giving  out  that  she 
was  engaged  to  him,  he  should,  with  his  im- 
portunities, soon  gain  her  affections.  But  then 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  convince  her 
friends,  and  A«r,that  Evelyn  was  dead.  When 
she  was  once  his,  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe 
she  would  follow  him  through  the  world,  and 
leave  England  with  him,  should  her  husband 
return. 

For  instead  of  being  a  rich  man,  as  Monro 
thought  him,  he  was  a  distressed  man ;  nay, 
he  had  contrived  so  completely  to  embarrass 
Evelyn's  affairs,  that  he  knew,  he  most,  ere 
long,  quit  England  for  safety; — and  he  was 
desirous  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  should  be  the  com- 


panion of  his  exile.  With  this  view,  though 
he  promised  Evelyn's  brother  and  sister,  that 
be  would  advertise  for  tidings  of  Evelyn,  he 
never  did.     He  went  down  to  Liverpool,  on 

firetence  of  having  heard  intelligence  of  Eve- 
yn,  and  returned  with  a  list  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  a  frigate,  which  had  sailed  to 
South  America  on  such  a  day,  and  sunk  on  the 
voyage.  On  the  list,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
Evelyn.  He  also  brought  with  him  a  boY» 
who  had  floated  on  shore,  and  was  the  only 
person  saved.  Thb  boy  he  tutored  to  describe 
Evelyn's  person,  and  what  he  said  when  be 
found  that  all  hope  was  vain  :  and  such  was 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  artfnl  youth* 
that  even  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  deceived,  and 
believed,  as  well  as  the  broken-hearted  Rosa- 
bel, that  her  brother,  in  his  mad  enthusiasm 
and  fantastical  unhappiness,  had  embarked  on 
this  expedition,  carrying  his  40,000/.  along 
with  him. 

Evelyn's  first  intelligence  of  this  successful 
fraud,  was  from  seeing  the  childr^  and  the 
servants  in  deep  mourning;  and,  alarmed  at 
the  sight,  he  flew  to  Monro  to  know  the  occa- 
sion of  it. 

'« Why,  that  mad  fellow,  Evelyn,  is  dead !" 
was  the  astounding  reply. 

**  Indeed  !  Well— 1  could  not  have  believed 
it !    Nay,  I  cafmot  believe  it." 

**  Why  not  t  I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and  de- 
voured, too— the  tharfa  have  him." 

He  then  related  to  the  wondering  Evelyn 
the  whole  story  of  his  own  expedition,  his 
shipwreck,  his  despair,  and  his  Uut  dying 
9peeehl 

"Oh!  this  is  too  pathetic," cried  he— "it 
really  makes  me  laugh !  And  so  Belfield  has 
a  witnetM  of  all  this  f" 

"  Yes,  and  they  doubt  the  fact  no  longer. 
The  poor  widow  is,  I  hear,  overwhelmed  with 
affliction ;  but  then  I  aUo  bear  that  she  is  to  be 
Mtm.  Belfield:' 

•♦What!"  cried  Evelyn,  seizing  hold  of  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  to  steady  his  trembling  frame. 

*•  Yes.  Why«  Evelyn  has  been  gone  near 
eighteeitmonths,  and  has  been  dead  eight ;  so, 
when  the  year  is  up,  I  do  not  see  why  she 
should  not  marry  again — do  you  1" 

"  Yes,  I  see  a  few  objections  to  it:  but  this 
must  be  a  false  report.    However,  fiouMver- 


Evelyn  felt  ihiB  was  not  the  moment  to  dis- 
cover himself,  as  he  had  now  to  detect  and 
punish  a  villain.  Time  went  on,  and  Belfield 
was,  Evelyn  saw,  admitted  every  day.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  Monro  told  him,  that  the 
servants  assured  Ati  servant,  preparations  for  a 
wedding  were  making ;  though  it  was  to  be  a 
private  one.  Evelyn  felt  confounded  by  this 
astonishing  information.  Still,  he  derived  con- 
solation from  it.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as  he 
appeared,  Belfield  must  vanish ;  and  he  trusted 
that  he  kept  too  strict  a  watch  on  what  passed 
in  his  house,  not  to  detect  preparation  for  a 
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mamafe.  Therefore,  he  set  Belfield  at  defi- 
ance, and  could  allow  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
the  cheering  consciousness,  that  if  Rosabel  had 
quickly  forgotten  Aim,  she  had  also  forgotten 
the  dying  Denbigh,  and  therefore  could  lo?e 
hioi  no  longer. 

He  was  now  surprised  one  morning  by  see- 
ing Belfield  lea?e  Mrs.  Evelyn's  house  with  a 
very  disturbed  countenance,  and  marks  of  high 
irritation  and  anger  in  his  manner.  But  Monro 
was  absent,  and  he  could  not  learn  the  reason. 
The  next  day  Belfield  called,  but  was  evidently 
refused  admittance ;  and  so  he  was  the  follow- 
ing day.  That  day  Monro  returned,  and  soon 
after  Evelyn  saw  one  of  his  own  servants  go 
over  to  him,  and  he  returned  with  him  to  the 
house. 

**  What  can  this  mean  T*  thought  Evelyn ; 
and  while  he  stood  at  the  window  watching 
for  Monro,  the  latter  looked  up,  saw  him,  and 
came  to  him  instantly. 

*'  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work  !**  cried 
Monro.  '*That  rascal  Belfield  is  foiled,  how- 
ever :  he  spoke  too  soon ;  and  havine  address- 
ed Mrs.  Evelyn  rather  familiarly,  and  declared 
his  passion,  he  received  the  most  firm  and  dis- 
dainful repulse ;  on  which  he  had  the  impudence 
to  tell  her,  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  her 
reputation  was  gone ;  for  that  he  had  told  his 
friends  he  was  to  marry  her,  and  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  the  only  man  admitted  every 
day  to  her  presence,  and  at  all  hours;  and 
that,  though  the  knew  he  came  on  business 
alone,  the  world  believed  he  came  for  other 
reasons.** 

••  Impudent  scoundrel !"  cried  Evelyn,  breath- 
less with  indignation.  **  But  to  these  in- 
sults,** thought  he,  **  it  is  I  who  have  exposed 
herV 

*'  This  behaviour  did  not  recommend  him 
the  more  to  the  fair  widow.  She  ordered  her 
servant  to  show  him  the  door,  and  desired  him 
to  make  up  his  accounts  directly,  that  she 
might  put  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  another 
agent.  But  he  refused;  and  he  vows  she 
skall  see  him,  and  hear  him  plead  bis  cause 
again. 

*^  In  this  dilemma,  she  sent  for  me,  as  her 
oldest  friend  at  hand,  to  meet  this  man,  when 
he  comes  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  be  there, 
in  readiness  to  receive  and  threaten  him;  and 
I  can  tell  him  I  shall  not  spare  him.** 

**No,  be  sure  you  do  not — there  is  a  good 
creature  !'*  cried  Evelyn,  squeezing  his  hand. 
««  But  do  you  not  now  suspect  that  this  roan 
trumped  up  the  story  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  ship- 
wreck r* 

*'  No,  no,  that  is  sure ^ at  least,  I  hope  so; 
for  that  fellow  was  certainly  unworthy  of  her. 
What  a  sweet  creature  she  is !  and  what  a  for- 
tunate man  he  would  be  who  should  gain  her ! 
Beauty,  virtue,  family^  and  a  large  jointure — 
hey,  Sanford  !  Was  it  not  very,  very  flatter- 
ing, and  very  kind  in  her,  to  send  for  me  to 
protect  her  I    I  consider  ii  as  a  proud  day  in 


my  life  —  hey,  Sanford !  Should  not  you  be 
proud  to  be  the  chosen  protector  of  such  a  wo- 
man!*' 

*'To  be  sure,**  replied  Evelyn,  sighing 
deeply,  and  turning  away  from  him. 

«*  Well,  good-bye,  Sanford !  I  will  let  you 
know  what  passes  to-morrow ;  and  if  1  go  ouf 
with  Belfield,  perhaps  you  will  be  my  Bccond. 
I  have  the  best  pistols  and  the  best  arm  of  any 
man  in  Englana.   Will  you  oblige  me  ?** 

'^O  sir!  remember  that  such  a  ruffian  as 
this  is  not  worthy  to  meet  an  honourable  man.** 

**  That  is  true ;  and  a  little  gentle  caning  will 
be  sufficient.    He  can  only  take  the  law  of  me.** 

Bnt  no  Belfield  appeared  the  next  day  :  bis 
affairs  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  a 
crisis,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  his  country. 

His  complete  detection,  though  it  involved 
the  affairs  in  difficulties,  was  in  secret  a  great 
relief  to  RosabePs  mind ;  for  she  suspected 
now  that  the  story  of  her  husband's  death  was 
false,  and  the  whole  a  fabrication  of  Belfield*8. 
But  she  owned  this  to  no  one,  lest  she  should 
be  contradicted,  end  feel  that  hope  damped 
which  alone  gave  energy  to  her  drooping 
mind. 

Evelyn  was  now  resolved  he  would  not  long 
delay  to  make  his  existence  known;  but  he 
still  was  anxious  to  know  whence  the  report 
of  a  private  wedding  originated  :  perhaps  she 
was  going  to  marry  Denbigh,  who  might  wish 
in  death  to  call  her  his— if  indeed  he  was  dy- 
ing, for  Monro  had  heard  he  was  better. 

He  therefore  interrogated  Monro  on  this 
subject,  who  learnt  at  last,  that  the  wedding 
was  only  that  of  the  governess  and  a  young 
roan  to  whom  she  had  long  been  attached,  and 
they  were  lo  be  married  the  next  day. 

**  Indeed  !**  cried  Evelyn ;  **and  who  is  to 
replace  her  in  the  family  1*' 

'*  A  sister  of  Mrs.  Evelyn*s,  who  is  there 
already  —  a  very  clever  woman  ^  a  widow, 
who,  with  herself  and  masters,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
thinks,  will  be  able  to  do  all  a  governess  is 
wanted  for.'* 

'Ms  she  like  her  sister  1**  said  Evelyn, 

**  No ;  but  she  is  a  very  fine  woman— some 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Evelyn.** 

'*  Now,  then,  the  time  is  come  for  my  re- 
turn,** said  Evelyn  to  himself:  '*yet  atill  ray 
mind  misgives  me  concerning  Denbigh.  Were 
I  sure  that  I  was  regretted,  and  he  no  longer 
loved,  I  should  look  forward  to  a  life  of  content, 
if  not  of  happiness.  Perhaps  1  have  wronged 
her.  She  has  not  visited  him  now  for  monUiii, 
and  never  since  she  heard  of  my  death  — at 
least,  not  that  I  know  of.**  And  he  went  to 
bed  that  night,  happier  than  he  had  yet  been 
since  he  left  Rosabel.  But  the  night  was  hot, 
and  he  feverish,  and  he  rose  at  dawn,  to  throw 
open  his  window,  and  catch,  if  possible,  a  re- 
freshing breese ;  when,  as  he  approached  the 
window,  he  beheld  a  sight  that  riveted  him 
with  horror  and  agony  to  the  spot,  and  mad« 
the  fever  of  his  body  forgotten  in  the  phiensy 
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of  hU  mind :  for  he  beheld  Rosabel  supporting 
a  young  man's  head  on  her  arm,  who  reclinea 
on  a  couch  at  the  open  window ;  while  erer 
and  anon  ske  wiped  the  damps  from  his  fore- 
head and  pale  cheek,  imprinting  as  she  did  so 
a  kiss  on  the  former. 

Evelyn  saw,  and  fell  staggering  against  the 
wall.  This  then,  no  doubt,  was  Denbigh! 
and  they  were  privately  married ;  and  she  had 
ceased  to  visit  him  only  because  he  was  in  the 
house !  Yes,  yes :  it  must  be  he !  else  why 
that  kiss  of  level  Never  had  she  bestowed 
such  a  voluntai^  caress  on  him !  And  while 
h9  execrated  his  own  mad  folly,  which  had 
thus  made  him  the  means  of  his  own  disgrace, 
he  suffered  torments  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  describe.    But  what  was  he  to  do  t 

He  never  could  receive  Rosabel  again  as 
his  wffe.  Therefore,  after  hours  of  almost  dis- 
tracting thought,  he  resolved  to  let  the  story 
of  his  death  remain  uncontradicted,  as  the  dis- 
covery that  he  yet  lived  might  endanger  her 
life,  if  not  unsettle  her  reason. 

**  I  have  brought  all  this  on  myself,**  said 
he ;  **and  it  is  right  that  1  alone  should  be  the 
victim.  Besides,  I  feel  I  shall  not  long  sur- 
vive this  dreadful  stroke." 

He  was,  however,  resolved  to  convince  him- 
self indisputably  of  the  fact^  before  he  took 
any  new  steps ;  and  that  instantly,  for  delay 
and  suspense  were  death  to  him.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  sent  a  note  to  Monro, 
to  tell  him  that  he  wished  he  would  prevail  on 
the  Miss  Evelyns  to  come  over  to  see  his  cu- 
riosities that  mornings  according  to  their  pro- 
mise, as  he  might  leave  London  the  next  day ; 
and  to  his  great  joy  their  mother  allowed  them 
to  come ;  but  their  aunt  accompanied  them,  as 
she  thought  Matilda,  a  tall,  full-grown  girl  of 
fourteen,  was  too  old  to  visit  a  bachelor^  unless 
she  was  with  her. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  an  aching  head, 
Evelyn  received  his  guests ;  and  his  evident 
indisposition  elicited  many  kind  inquiries  and 
obliging  oreMTip/tonf  from  Mrs.  Edwin.  But 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and,  telling  Monro 
to  show  her  a  very  fine  book  of  prints,  he  took 
his  daughters  into  another  room  to  show  them 
things  of  a  different  nature.  The  inquiry, 
however,  which  he  longed  to  make,  died  on 
his  parched  and  trembling  tongue.  At  length 
he  gained  courage  to  say,  as  he  showed  Ma- 
tilda a  peari  necklace  of  great  value,  which 
he  purchased  abroad  for  Rosabel,  ^  See  here. 
Miss  Evelyn !  When  your  mamma  appears  as 
a  bride  again,  she  should  have  such  a  necklace 
as  thisr 

**  My  mlamma  will  never  be  a  bride  again,  I 
am  sure.'* 

•'  No !  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  a  bride  now  T* 

**0h  dear,  no;  impossible!  We  had  seen 
for  some  time  she  was  not  so  low  as  usual ; 
and  at  last  she  told  us  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  from  us,  that  she  was  convinced  papa 


was  alive,  and  Belfield  had  invented  the  story 
of  his  death ;  and  we  were  so  glad  !*' 

•'Can  this  bet  Well,  then,"  he  added,  shak- 
ing with  emotion  as  he  spoke)  *•  I  am  certainly 
delirious;  for  I  thought  I  saw  your  mother, 
this  morning  at  daybreak,  supporting  a  young 
man  in  her  arms  at  the  window  !" 

•*Hush,  hush!**  cried  little  Fanny;  ••you 
must  not  tell  what  you  saw  !** 

••O  yes,  I  may  now,  you  know:  but  did 
you  reaUv  see  uncle  1  How  verv  odd  !** 

••  Uncle,  uncle,  did  you  say  V*  screamed  out 
the  agitated  Evelyn. 

••  Yes :  our  uncle  who  was  apposed  dead.** 

Here  Evelyn  ran  out  of  the  room  to  vent 
his  full  heart  in  tears  and  thanksgiving!  but 
soon  returning,  he  told  her  to  go  on  with  her 
story. 

••  Well,  sir,  he  got  out  of  the  prison  at  Goa, 
came  to  Europe,  ^ught  a  duel  at  Cork,  where 
he  landed,  and  left  his  antagonist  mortally 
wounded  as  he  thought.  So  he  fled  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  mamma,  who  was  forced  to  con- 
oe^  his  being  with  her;  for  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  had  vowed,  if  their  son  died,  they 
would  hang  him  if  possible.  But  to-day  we 
heard  the  gentleman  was  out  of  danger;  but 
uncle  was  wounded  so  badly  that  he  cannot 
stir  from  his  couch.** 

••  What  a  comfort,**  said  he  in  a  faint  voice, 
••  your  uncle's  arrival  must  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn!** 

••Yes:  if  any  thing  could  comfort  poor 
mamma  for  papa*s  absence,  and  supposed 
death.  My  uncle*s  first  letter  came  on  the  day 
twelvemonth  that  papa  left  us;  and  though 
she  was  glad  to  hear  he  was  alive,  she  said 
she  could  not  rejoice  that  day.  But  she  shut 
herself  up  all  the  day,  and  would  not  see  any 
one.*' 

Evelyn  heard,  wondered,  but  was  self-con- 
demned. 

••  She  is  not  your  own  mother,  I  think  ?** 

••  Oh,  no :  but  we  love  her  quite  as  well  as 
we  did  our  own  mamma." 

••As  well!"  cried  Fanny:  ••Oh,  better, 
better !  Our  mamma  was  very  good  and  sen- 
sible, I  dare  sav ;  but  she  was  not  kind,  and 
this  is  io  kind  !^* 

••  And  to  all  equally  V* 

••  Why,  no.  We  are  rather  jealous  of  Ed- 
wardt  because  mamma  thinks  he  is  so  like 
papa^  and  so  handsome,  and  she  does  to  love 
him,  and  look  at  him  !** 

•«  Was  your  papa  handsome  1" 

••  Mamma  thinks  him  so ;  and  his  picture  is 
almost  the  only  comfort  she  has." 

••See,  Matilda!  see!  what  a  fine  piece  of 
spar  this  is,"  said  Fanny;  and  Evelyn  was 
glad,  while  their  attention  was  occupied,  to 
escape  again  to  his  chamber.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  con- 
verse with  his  children  again.  Their  uncon- 
scious prattle  wounded  while  it  delighted  him ; 
for  he  saw  his  injustice,  and  sorrowed  over  it 
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with  unavailing  regreU  He  therefore  went 
into  the  room  where  he  had  left  Monro  and 
Mrs.  Edwin;  beinj;  reaoWed  to  have,  if  he 
could  get  rid  of  Monro,  some  conversation 
with  the  latter  relative  to  her  sister,  and  the 
disappearance  of  her  husband. 

**  The  young  ladies  are  looking  at  the  fossils 
now,**  said  he  to  Monro :  **  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  which  perhaps  you  never  saw:** 
and  Monro  left  them  together. 

*^  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  exhausted,** 
said  Mrs.  Edwin:  **I  doubt  we  are  amusing 
ourselves  at  your  expense?  I  dare  say  you 
wish  us  gone  V* 

**  By  no  means,  madam,  if  yon  are  enter- 
tained.'* 

«*CanI  be  otherwise  V* 

**  Perhaps  you  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn to  favour  me  with  a  call,  if  she  is  fond  of 
prints  and  fossils  I*' 

**  My  sister !  Oh,  no,  sir.  Poor  dear  crea^ 
ture !  she  is  fond  of  nothing  now  but  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  children.*' 

**Not  even  of  Captain  Denbigh  1"  was  a 
question  Evelyn  wished  to  ask,  but  dared  not 

**  Pray,  madam,  was  the  reason  ever  known, 
why  Mr.  Evelyn  returned  to  England  tneo^., 
and  went  abroad  again  without  seeing  his  wife 
and  family  ?" 

**  Nevtr^  sir.— Oh,  sir !  it  is  a  most  myaUri" 
<nu  and  distressing  circumstance  altogether,  if 
you  knew  all." 

**  I  wish  that  I  did  know  all ;  for  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn interests  me  much.  Her  story  resembles 
that  of  one  very  dear  to  me,  and  if— that  is, 
madam,  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  and  you  would 
condescend—" 

** Certainly,  sir;  but  shut  the  door  first." 
And  Mrs.  Edwin,  who  loved  to  talk,  and  like 
every  one  else  was  fond  of  telling  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  was  as  eager  to  narrate  as 
Evelyn  to  listen. 

**  What  made  Mr.  Evelyn  unhappy,  no  one 
exactly  knows;  but  unhappy  he  was  during 
the  whole  two  years  of  his  marriage,  till  he 
could  endure  to  live  no  longer  at  home,  and 
he  went  abroad.  Poor  Rosabel  thought  it 
was  because  he  had  taken  an  aversion  to  her,** 

**  Avenion  to  her !    Impossible !" 

**  Yes,  sir:  she  was  always  sure  he  married 
her,  merely  because  he  fancied  his  first  wife 
desired  him  to  do  so,  and  that  his  children 
loved  her.  And  Rosabel  has  always  thought 
that  she  was  justly  punished  for  not  having 
owned  to  him  that  she  knew  her  cousin  was 
going  to  forbid  his  marrving  her,  when  death 
stopped  what  she  was  about  to  utter." 

**  Amazing  !  And  why  4kA  not  Rosa — Mrs. 
Evelyn  I  mean^tell  Mr.  Evelyn  the  truthV* 

**  Because  she  loved  him,  sir,  and  had  long 
loved  him."  Mrs.  Edwin  then  went  on  to 
describe  all  Rosabel*s  secret  passion,  and  se- 
cret sorrows,  to  the  amaxed  but  gratified  and 
agitated  auditor.  **  Judge  then,  sir,"  said  she, 
**  how  wretched  and  mortified  Rosabel  was  to 


be  assured  by  Mrs.  Fanshaw  that  Mr.  Evelyn 
told  her,  he  only  married  Miss  Vere  because 
hi$  wife  bade  him  !  No  wonder  that  Rosabel 
concealed  her  feelings  by  coldness  and  reserve, 
and  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says  that  prood  and  deli- 
cate coldness  did  the  mischief. 

'*  No  doubt,  madam.*' 

**  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says  that  her  brother  was 
the  humblest  of  men,  and  thought  no  woman 
could  love  him  for  himself;  therefore,  she  is 
well  convinced  he  fancied  Rosabel  did  not 
marry  him  for  love :  and  afterward,  Rosabel 
thinks,  he  believed  she  loved  Captain  Den- 
bigh ;  whereas,  it  was  her  secret  love  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  which  had  preyented  her  returning 
Denbigh*8  passion.** 

Here  Evelyn  started  from  his  seat  in  exces- 
sive emotion  ;  but  re-seating  himself,  motioned 
to  her  to  ^o  on.  She  did  so,  and  blamed  the 
dissimulation  on  principle  which  Rosabel 
practised  in  order  to  conceal  her  love,  which 
she  fancied  unrequited.  She  even  related  her 
watching  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet, 
when  Evelyn  was  out  late ;  and  gaye,  in  short, 
a  minute  detail  of  her  sister's  devoted  loVe  to 
the  man  who  for  a  whole  year  had  not  given 
her  any  tidings  of  his  existence,  and  who,  if 
he  had  not  really  perished,  was  acting  a  most 
cruel  part  towards  a  woman  who  adored  him, 
and  affectionate  children.  *«*And  all  for 
whatV  as  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says.  Not  but  that 
she  very  properly  blames  ray  sister.  Had  she 
allowed  her  husband  to  read  her  heart — and 
wives  should  have  no  secrets  from  their  hus- 
bands—she would  have  given  herself  the  best 
chance  of  securing  the  attachment  and  esteem, 
and  in  time  the  &ef,  of  any  husband,  had  he 
not  loved  her  already.  And,  as  it  happened, 
Evelyn  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom 
the  consciousness  of  being  tenderly  beloved 
would  have  rendered  as  passionately  in  love 
in  return,  if  he  had  not  been  so  already ;  and 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  says,  never  was  man  more  in 
love  than  her  brother.  However,  sir,  out  of 
eyil  comes  good ;  for,  if  her  husband  ever  dines 
return,  (and  iA«,  poor  thing,  will  not  believe 
he  is  dead,)  Rosabel  says  that,  being  made 
wise  by  past  experience,  her  heart  shall  be- 
but  you  are  t^,  sir !   I  am  sure  yoo  are !" 

Evelyn  was,  indeed,  too  much  oyereome 
with  joy,  thankfulness,  and  other  emotions,  to 
contain  himself  any  longer,  and  be  sobbed  in 
convulsiye  agony. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered,  Monro  led 
him  to  his  room,  and  his  sympathising  visiters 
departed. 

When  Evelyn  was  alone,  and  could  reflect 
on  what  he  had  heard,  he  could  hardly  believe 
but  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  What!  he  the 
first  and  only  love  of  Rosabel's  heart !  for  that 
was  the  recollection  uppermost. 

**Then  I  will  return  to  her  <2i*reef/y,"  said 
he;  **and,  oh!  how  much  happier  shall  we 
be,  than  we  have  ever  yet  been!  Therefore* 
however  culpable,  I  eamio^  regret  my  folly. 
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**  Away,  hated  diag^oise  !**  aaid  he,  tryingr  to 
wash  off  the  dye  on  his  face,  and  throwing  his 
wig  and  false  muatachioa  indignantly  from 
him.  But,  alas!  the  sudden  transition  of  feel- 
ing which  he  had  undergone,  and  his  ceaseless 
anxiety  during  many  months,  had  operated  so 
powerfully  and  fatally  on  his  health,  that  be- 
fore morning  Evelyn  was  raving  in  all  the  de- 
lirium of  fever;  and  in  two  days  his  life  was 
declared,  by  the  medical  attendants  whom 
Monro  kindly  called  in,  to  be  in  the  utmost 
danger.  The  latter  was  very  uneasy,  because 
he  could  not  tell  where  his  relations  lived,  as 
he  said  he  was  not  related  to  the  Sanfords 
whom  ke  knew.  Rosabel,  Mrs.  Edwin,  and 
the  children  were  meanwhile  most  kindly  in- 
terested in  the  recovery  of  the  loneiy  being^  as 
they  called  him,  who  had  been -so  kind  to 
Matilda  and  Fanny,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
no  one  belonging  to  him;  and  Rosabel  sent 
him  home-made  jellies,  and  whatever  she 
thought  could  be  of  service  to  him. 

**  Command  my  services,"  said  she  to  the 
physician,  who  was  also  her  own,  **  and  any 
thing  in  my  power  I  will  do  for  this  poor 
man.*'  Long  was  the  struggle,  and  doubtful 
the  recovery. 

**  It  is  very  strange,'*  said  Monro :  **  I  al- 
ways understood  he  had  neither  wife  nor  fa- 
mily ;  and  yet  the  poor  soul,  in  his  delirium, 
is  always  talking  of  his  wife  and  children." 

**  Poor  things !"  cried  Rosabel,  deeply  sigh- 
ing, **  if  he  dies,  how  much  they  will  be  to  be 
pitied  :  ihey^  ioo^  may  expect  and  look  for  him 
they  iove  in  vain  /" 

At  length,  the  life  now  so  precious  to  its 
possessor  was  mercifully  spare^d,  and  Evelyn 
was  declared  out  of  danger.  When  he  came 
to  himself,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  Monro,  if  he 
had  named  any  one  in  his  delirium.  **No 
one,"  was  the  reply ;  **  but  you  raved  about 
your  dear  wife  ana  children." 

**  Nonsense !"  said  Evelyn,  blushing. 

*«  But  who  could  have  thought,"  cried  Mon- 
ro, **that  a  fever  should  have  so  improved 
the  complexion !  You  look  like  other  people 
now,  only  rather  pale ;  and  as  to  your  eyes,  I 
never  saw  finer  in  my  life.  What  should  you 
want  green  spectacles  fori" 

'*  How  are  Mrs.  Edwin  and  that  family  1" 
said  Evelyn. 

**  Quite  well,  and  they  have  been  so  anxions 
concerning  you !  That  angel,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
has  sent  you  jellies  and  nice  things  every 
day." 

•'She!  Mrs.  Evelyn  1" 

*'  Yes— what  is  the  matter?" 

**  How  kind !"  cried  he  bursting  into  tears. 
Soon  afWr  he  desired  Mrs.  Evelyn's  **  nice 
things"  to  be  brought  him ;  and  he  would 
have  eaten  ravenously,  if  Monro  would  have 
permitted  him,  of  all  that  was  set  before  him. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  now  heard,  and 
Monro  told  him  it  was  Mrs.  Evelyn  herself, 
come  to  inquire  how  he  was. 


Instantly,  Evelyn,  who  was  up  and  dressed, 
prevailed  on  him  and  the  nurse  to  lead  him  to 
the  banister,  that  he  might  hear  what  she  said. 
They  did  so,  though  Monro  said  it  was  very 
absurd.  But  Evelyn  heard  Rosabel's  sweet 
voice  asking  aAer  the  health  of  **  Mr.  Sanford," 
in  the  kindest  accents,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  absurd :  nor  did  he  fail  to  watch  for  her 
calling  again,  that  he  might  have  again  the 
same  gratification. 

In  a  very  few  days,  he  insisted  on  being  re- 
moved down  stairs,  and  he  had  a  French  bed 
put  up  on  the  first  floor  for  him  to  repose  on 
whenever  his  strength  was  exhausted. 

He  now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  restoring 
Rosabel,  and  consequently  himself^  to  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  he  told  the  physician  that 
in  case  he  should  die — and  his  life  was  per- 
haps not  worth  many  months'  purchase — he 
wished  to  imoart  something  which  was  on  his 
mind,  in  conndence,  to  Mrs.  Evelyn:  he  there- 
fore conjured  him  to  prevail  upon  her  to  grant 
him  a  private  interview.  The  physician,  see- 
ing him  much  agitated,  promised  compliance; 
and  Rosabel,  who  always  fancied  every  thing 
that  she  could  not  account  for  had  a  reference 
to  Evelyn,  was  not  very  reluctant  to  indulge 
the  request,  especially  as  it  was  that  of  a  man 
who  fancied  himself  dying. 

*VPoor  man !  perhaps  he  wishes  to  tell  me 
where  to  find  his  wife— from  whom  some  ad- 
verse circumstances  may  have  separated  him !" 
and  she  sent  word  to  Evelyn  that  she  would 
call  on  him  when  he  chose.  The  hour  being 
appointed,  Rosabel  was  ushered  into  Evelyn's 
apartments,  who  lay  on  the  French  bed,  with 
the  room  so  darkened,  and  the  curtains  so 
drawn  around  him,  that  Rosabel  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  features. 

'*  Mrs.  Evelyn !"  said  he,  in  a  low,  broken 
voice,  when  she  approached  him,  *•  1  dare  not 
speak  the  request  1  have  to  urge ;  but  if  you 
will  deign  to  peruse  the  letter  which  you  will 
find  lying  on  the  table  in  the  next  room,  you 
will  see  what  I  require." 

Rosabel,  relieved  by  hearing  this,  as  she 
saw  he  nnke  with  difficulty^  eagerly  went  in 
search  of  the  letter;  but  a  mist  came  over  her 
eves,  and  she  became  painfully  agitated  when 
she  saw  that  it  began,  **  Dearest,  ever  most 
beloved,  and  most  injured  of  women !"  What 
followe^  she  did  not  stay  to  read,  but  she 
passed  %pidly  on  to  the  end ;  and  when  she 
saw,  ^  Come,  then,  if  you  can  indeed  forgive 
him,  to  the  arms  of  your  penitent  and  adoring 
husband,  Edward  Evelyn." 

Rosabel  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  rushing 
into  the  inner  rooia,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
neck  of  Evelyn,  who  was  coming  forward  to 
receive  her,  and  she  nearly  fainted  on  his 
bosom. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  scene  that  followed,  of 
explanation,  forgiveness  and  happiness ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  so  diflicult  is  it  for  any  one  to 
break  through  the  restraints  imposed  by  ha- 
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bitoal  reserve,  etpaeially  if  it  be  foanded  on  a 
principle,  however  mistaken  it  may  /be,  that 
till  Evelyn  told  R'oiiabel  be  was  aware  of  her 
long  and  secret  attachment  for  him,  she  had 
not  had  resolution  to  confess  all  she  had  felt 
and  suffered.  But  now  an  unreserved  and 
mutual  cdmmunication  of  thoughts,  fears,  and 
Jealousies  took  place,  and  Evelyn  exclaimed — 

*^N6w,  then,Kosabel !  the  foundation  of  our 
happiness  is  laid  on  a  sure  basis,  and  never 
can  it  be  shaken  affain  by  our  own  faults  !** 

Monro  called  during  the  conference;  and 
heard  with  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  in- 
dignation, that  Mr.  Sanford  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  see  any  one,  because  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  with  him. 

•*Howr  thought  he:  " Mrs.  Evelyn  visit 
a  stranger,  and  alone !  I  wonder  whether  she 
would  so  honour  me,  if  I  were  ill  !*' 

"But  my  children!*'  said  Evelyn;  "how  I 
long  to  embrace  them !" 

"  Let  me  go  for  them !" 

"  No,  not  so,  my  best  love !  and  I  really  do 
not  like  they  should  know,  at  present,  at  least, 
that  their  grave  father  has  been  playing  the 
fool  thus.*' 

"  O  dear  Evelyn !  no  more  concealments — I 
have  done  with  them  for  ever.*' 

"But  surely,  Rosabel,  vou  do  not  wish 
your  husband  to  appear  to  disadvantage,  if  it 
can  be  helped  1" 

"  No,  certainly." 

It  was  then  resolved  upon  by  Evelyn,  that 
he  should  write  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  to  go  home  and  say  she  had  juvt  received 
from  her  husband  himself,  telling  her  he  was 
on  his  road  home,  and  desiring  him  to  meet 
her  alone  at  Bamet  the  next  day.  The  next 
morning  early  he  set  off*  for  Bamet,  leaving  a 
note  for  Monro,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  leaving  him,  as  memorials  of  him, 
his  collection  of  fossils  and  spars. 

Accordingly,  Rosabel  tore  herself  away  from 
Evelyn,  but  not  before  the  length  of  their  con- 
ference had  excited  great  wonder.  When  she 
returned  home,  she  soon  summoned  the  family 
areund  her,  read  an  affectionate  letter  from  her 
husband,  which  Mr.  Sanford,  she  said,  (who 
was,  she  found,  the  confidential  agent  of  Eve- 
lyn,) had  been  desired  to  ^ve  her,  when  he 
had  prepared  her  for  hearing  he  was  alive. 
Great  was  the  children*s  joy  at  hear||g  they 
should  soon  see  their  papa  again,  and  the  little 
boy  was  immediately  sent  for  from  Harrow. 

"  O  mamma  !**  cried  Matilda,  "  how  glad 
you  must  be  to  think  vou  were  so  kind  to  a 
stranger  when  he  was  ill,  19  you  now  find  he 
was  papa*s  friend  !*' 

"  I  am  indeed  thankful  for  it,"  cried  Rosa- 
bel, with  no  unpleasing  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks.  "  But  come,  pull  off*  your  mourn- 
ing directly,  giris!  and  tell  the  servants  to 
pull  off*  theirs."  And  she  left  the  room  sing- 
ing— 


And  shall  I  see  his  face  again  T 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  f 
There  *s  downright  madness  in  the  thought ! 

Indeed,  I  *m  like  to  greet ! 

"  Come,  Aunt  Edwin,*'  (as  they  called  her,) 
said  Fanny,  "and  put  on  a  gay  dress.  But 
how  thoughtful  you  look,  and  as  if  you  were 
only  half  pleased  that  papa  is  alive,  and  com- 
ing home  !** 

"  I  am  ^te  pleased,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs. 
Edwin ;  "  but  1  am  perpiexed^  and  have  my 
own  private  opinions  and  suspicions.  How- 
ever, to-morrow  will  satisfy  them." 

That  evening,  Monro  cidled  on  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn, and  saw  with  astonishment  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  and  heard  with  equal 
astonishment  of  the  resurrection  of  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn. Nor  was  it  long  before  he  went  to  com- 
municate to  Evelyn  what  had  happened,  who 
now  resumed  his  glasses  and  his  black  wig 
and  mustachios. 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "this  is  a  day  of  won- 
ders! There  is  the  reserved,  prudent  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  coming  to  visit  a  stranger,  and  shut 
up  with  him  for  hours !  There  is  Mr.  Evelyn 
come  to  life,  and  coming  home  to-morrow !  and 
there  is  his  wife,  as  white  and  as  gsy  as  a 
bride,  with  a  face  full  of  smiles !  and  there  are 
the  children  in  white  also,  and  the  servants  in 
their  gay  liveries !  In  short,  I  neither  know 
the  house  again,  nor  its  inhabitants ;  and  this 
all  on  account  of  the  return  of  a  cross,  ill-look- 
ing, crack-brained  fellow,  who  wants  a  strait- 
waistcoat." 

"I  see  you  are  jealous  and  disappointed, 
Monro,  because  your  chance  of  the  fair  widow 
is  now  quite  over." 

"  Yes,  poor  thing !  and  for  her  sake  I  am 
sorry  ;  for,  rtaUy^  not  to  be  at  all  conceited,  I 
dare  say  I  am  better  looking  than  this  Evelyn.*' 

"  I  do  xiQidauht  it,"  replied  Evelyn, smiling. 

"  But  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  may  I  ask,  what 
could  your  business  be  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  V 

^*  You  may  fio<  be  so  bold,"  replied  Evelyn, 
laughing :  "  but  I  am  tired,  and  must  now  bid 
you  gocKl-night." 

The  next  morning,  the  astonished  Monro 
heard  he  was  gone,  and  received  his  letter  and 
his  present. 

"  There  is  something  very  mysterious  abont 
this  fellow,**  said  Monro :  "  I  am  afraid  he  is 
some  sort  of  a  spy— I  am  glad  he  is  gone." 

Eariy  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Evelyn  set  off*  in 
her  chariot,  with  four  horses,  to  ^tch  her  hat- 
band ;  and  before  the  dinner-hour,  Evelyn 
found  himself  in  the  embrace  of  his  affectionate 
children,  and  once  more  restored  to  his  borne 
and  his  family ! 

Mra.  Edwin  looked  at  him  very  earnestly 
before  she  gave  him  her  hand ;  then,  with  t 
meaning  smile,  she  advanced  to  receive  his  oA  \ 
fered  salute,  saying,  "  I  am  satisfied — I  see,  or 
rather  Aeor,  that  we  have  mei  beforeJ"  I 

"  How  much  papa  speaks  like  poor  Mr.  San- 
ford !*'  observed  both  the  giris.  I 
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**  Who  18  poor  Mr.  Sanford  1"  said  Evelyn ; 
and  he  was  amused  to  hear  himself  described 
as  a  poor,  frightful-looking  man,  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  them,  and  was  very  ili. 

In  the  evening,  Rosabel  begged  Monro 
would  come  over ;  and  she  took  care  that  the 
children  should  be  out  of  the  way  when  he 
was  presented  to  Evelyn. 

When  he  first  saw  him,  he  started  back  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  and  suspicion ;  but  ex* 
claiming,  **  No,  it  cannot  be  !*'  he  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  welcomed  him  home  again.  But 
the  moment  Evelyn  spoke,  to  doubt  any  longer 
seemed  impossible;  and  Evelyn,  with  great 
feeling,  told  him  he  relied  upon  his  oA^experi- 
enced  kindness,  and  his  judgment,  not  to  dis- 
close the  secret  which  he  now  discovered. 
And  Monro  promised  all  he  asked,  while  Eve- 


lyn took  occasion  to  explain  to  him  some  of 
his  reasons  for  the  strange  part  which  he  had 
acted,  and  for  which  he  had  so  wisely  rebuked 
him. 

But  Colonel  Vere  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the 
foimer  of  whom  he  had  never  seen  till  now, 
mixed  even  a  painful  degree  of  reproof  with 
their  welcome,  when  they  saw  the  self-Judged 
Evelyn.    Nor  did  Rosabel  herself  escape. 

••  I  was  for  years,"  said  Colonel  Vere,  •*  a 
prisoner,  and  in  chains,  and  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  Goa,,  and  the  iron  ate  into 
my  flesh ;  but  I  tow  to  you,  Mr.  Evelyn,  1 
had  rather  be  so  bound  again,  than  endure 
those  fetters  which  yon  and  Rosabel  have 
fastened  round  yourselves,  to  eat  away  your 
peace  of  mind  —  the  fetters  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility and  diseased  imagination." 
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-"  My  grief  lies  all  within; 


And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul: 
There  lies  the  substance.*' 

Sichard  JL 


INTRODUCTION. 

Br  desire  of  the  same  gentleman  who  em- 
ployed me  to  edit  the  narrative  which  I  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  as  a  Tale  of  Trials,  I 
now  publish  the  following  Tale— fonnd,  as  he 
says,  among  the  same  hoard  of  family  manu- 
scripts. 

When  he  looked  over  this  manuscript,  aAer 
I  had  fitted  it  for  publication,  he  expressed 
his  sorprise  and  disapprobation  that  I  had  not, 
as  Editor,  exclaimea,  as  the  story  went  on, 
against  the  superstitions  and  the  mistaken 
zeal  manifest  in  the  events  related ;  but  as  I 
thought  that  the  events  were  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  unknown  writer, 
and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  piece,  I 
did  not  like  to  injure  the  unity  of  a  Catholic 
riory  by  the  comments  of  a  Prote»tant  Edi' 
iar. 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid,"  said  he,  ••  of  being 
supposed  to  approve  what  you  do  not  pointedly 
reprobate  !" 


I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  replied,  that 
I  had  no  such  fears,  as  my  Protestantism,  1 
trusted,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.. 
I  did  not  wonder,  however,  that  such  a  fear 
occurred  to  him,  as  he  had  only  recently  ab- 
jured the  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  made  him  dis- 
pleased with  my  forbearance. 

"  One  thing  I  must  observe,"  said  I.  **  There 
are  some  observations  made  by  two  of  the 
principal  characters,  which  seem  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  belief;  how  does 
this  happen  1" — and  I  pointed  to  the  passages 
as  I  spote. 

'*  They  are  interpolations  of  mine,"  he  re- 
plied ;  **  as  they  point  out  the  moral  which  I 
wish  to  be  deduced  from  the  story." 

I  will  not  give  the  arsument  which  ensued ; 
suffice,  that  we  entered  into  a  compromise, 
that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  print  those  pas- 
sages in  Italics,  I  would,  to  oblige  him,  give 
up  my  original  intention  of  calnng  the  tale 
**  Love  and  Mystery,"  and  would  name  it— 
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PART  THE  PIRST. 


*'  Who  calls  80  loud,  at  thia  late,  peaceful  hour  ?** 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1693,  a  familjr  in 
the  north  of  England  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  man- 
sion. But  the  noise  was  heard  by  the  young 
ladv  of  the  house  only  —  the  Lady  Barbara 
Defmayne;  who,  easily  awakened  from  the 
light  slumbers  of  youth,  and  terrified  at  the 
unusual  sound,  hastened  to  call  the  serrant 
that  slept  near  her,  and  then,  opening  her 
window,  asked  who  was  there. 

**  It  is  I  my  ownself,  my  lady !  it  is  O'Car- 
rol ;  and,  for  the  love  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  I 
conjure  you  to  let  me  in;  fori  hold  a  dead 
woman  in  my  arms,  whom  I  want  to  jbring  to 
life— and  I  am  quite  dead  myself." 

Lady  Barbara,  who  immediately  recognised 
the  voice,  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  but  scarcely 
allowing  herself  time  to  throw  an  additional 
clothing  over  that  which  she  had  already  seized, 
she  ran  down  stairs,  and  with  her  own  delicate 
hands  endeavoured  to  unbar  the  massy  gates. 
She  tried,  however,  in  vain ;  but  the  summons 
of  the  bell  was  quickly  obeyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  family  —  O^Uarrol  and  his  burthen  were 
admitted. 

**Alas !  I  fear  she  is  indeed  dead  !'*  exclaimed 
Lady  Barbara,  taking  one  of  the  passive  hands 
that  hung  powerless  over  O^CarroPs  shoulder ; 
while  her  eyes  rested  on  a  face  beautiful  and 
pale  as  any  statue  in  her  father^s  gallery. 

*^ Quick!  quick!  a  fire!"  cried  the  kind- 
hearted  young  man,  folIowinjB:  Lady  Barbara 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  to  their  great  surprise, 
they  found  a  blazing  fire  already;  and,  on  a 
table  beside  it,  ale  and  spirits,  and  a  jug  of 
hot  water. 

*^  Here  are  wicked  doings,  indeed  !'*  cried 
Mrs.  Mendham,  the  housekeeper,  (who  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Del  may  ne,  was  par- 
ticularly tenacious  of  her  authority.)  **  Come 
out,  ye  vipers !  firom  where  yon  have  hidden 
yourselves;**  and  she  dragged  one  of  the 
housemaids  and  the  under  butler  from  their 
.hiding-place;  but  Lady  Barbara  insisted  that 
all  discussion  of  their  guilt  should  be  deferred 
till  the  next  day,  and  that  she  should  come 
and  assist  in  restoring,  if  possible,  a  fellow- 
creature  to  life. 

**  And  how  do  we  know,"  said  the  prudent 
Mrs.  Mendham,  **who  it  is  that  0*Carrol  has 
^picked  up  t" 

-**  Faith,  old  jontlewoman,  I  only  know  she 
is  a  distressed  creature,  whom  I  found  in  the 
deep  snow,  in  a  violent  storm,  near  the  ruined 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  about  a  mile  oflf, 
where  she  was  praying,  I  *11  engage." 

**  It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  she  is," 
cried  Lady  Barbara—**  she  is  in  distress." 


**And  a  Catholic,  too,"  said  the  priest; 
•*  and  the  victim  of  her  piety." 

**  And  a  bonnie  creature,  too,"  cried  Donald, 
a  Scotch  servant,  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  the  family ;  *'  and  I  hope  that  "  But 
as  he  bent  over  her,  he  started  back  in  a  kind 
of  agony,  and  ran  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Lady  Barbara,  meanwhile,  was  desiring  the 
maid  to  bring  her  a  complete  change  of  linen 
for  the  stranger,  and  the  housekeeper  to  assist 
her  in  putting  it  on. 

**  Mighty  fine !"  muttered  Mrs.  Mendham, 
who  had  grown  old  in  power,  and  scarcely 
knew  how  to  obey  the  child  whom  she  had 
seen  in  her  cradle ;  **  mighty  fine  !*'  but,  with- 
out further  objection,  began  reluctantly  to  un- 
dress the  unfortunate  pilgrim.  She  was  soon 
converted  into  a  willing  assistant;  for,  on 
loosening  the  pilgrim's  cloak,  and  the  collar 
of  the  inner  garment,  she  perceived  a  broad, 
black  riband  round  the  sufferer's  throat,  and 
following  it  with  her  hand  down  the  folds  of 
the  gown,  she  found  hanging  to  the  end  of  it 
a  miniature  picture,  set  round  with  very  large 
diamonds. 

**  What  fine  jewels !"  cried  Mrs.  Mendham. 
**  Poor  dear  lamb !  she  must  be  somebody !" 

<•  What  a  beautiful  face !"  said  Lady  Bar- 
bara, looking  only  at  the  picture :  '*  but  take  it 
awavT— we  must  not  lose  time,"9he  added, 
handing  it  to  Donald,  who  was  now  returned 
to  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  after  the  warm  linen  had 
been  put  on,  and  the  friction  resumed,  the 
housekeeper  declared  that  she  felt  the  sweet 
lady's  heart  beat.  —  O'Carrol,  hearing  this, 
loudly  gave  thanks,  for  then  he  should  have 
saved  a  fellow-creature ;  while  Donald,  giving 
him  a  hug  that  almost  throttled  him,  laid  the 
picture  down,  and  hastily  \e(i  the  room,  de- 
claring that  he  had  the  toothache.  Not  a  hand 
was  now  lifled  from  the  limbs  of  the  sufferer, 
for  life  seemed  to  return  with  every  touch; 
not  an  eye  was  removed  from  her  counte- 
nance, as  every  one  expected  to  behold  the 
heavy  eyelids  unclose,  and  returning  conseioai- 
ness  beam  from  the  first  startled  glance. 

Lady  Barbara  hung  with  suspended  breath 
over  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  watching 
every  languid  movement,  and  listening  to 
every  struggling  sigh.  At  length,  the  anxi- 
ously-expected moment  arrived ;  and  dark,  but 
as  yet  rayless  eyes,  opened  upon  the  anxious 
spectators. 

'•  Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Barbara, 
while  the  tears  of  grateful  emotion  glittered  on 
her  glowing  cheek :  **  but,"  added  she,  mourn- 
fully, **  alas !  she  is  not  yet  conscious !" 

Those  dark  and  rayless  eyes  now  assumed 
a  different  appearance;  for  they  lighted  op 
with  sudden  recollection,  and  throwing  in- 
quiring glances  around,  they  at  length  fixed 
with  wonder  on  Lady  Barbara ;  then  laidog 
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herself  on  her  elbow,  she  exclaimed,  **  D€ve 
9ono? — Binaldfh  Rotalit^  dove  si^?^* 

**  How  fortttDSte  it  was,*'  thoaght  Lady  Bar- 
bara, *Uhat  iny  cousin  Aubrey  taught  nie 
Italian  V^  Then,  in  imperfect  words,  she  in- 
formed the  stranger  she  was  amongst  friends, 
though  those  whom  she  mentioned  were  not 
present. 

^^Jeparh  Franks.*  Jt  It  parte  ioujoun^^^  was 
the  agitated  and  eager  answer — **e/  mkme  PAng^ 
hU  quelquefvU,  Mtis  oit  tui^^e^  et  oii  9oniriU  /*'f 

Lady  Barbara  now  asain  ssured  her  she  was 
in  safety,  adding,  that  those  whom  she  wanted 
to  see  should  be  sent  (or  immediately. 

**  I  wish,  I  wish  to  go  home  directly,'*  she 
exclaimed  in  broken  English :  **  they  will  be 
so  wretched." 

She  then  tried  to  rise,  but  her  strength  foiled 
her,  and  she  fell  back,  nearly  fainting,  on  the 
mattress.  At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  hall 
was  heard  to  open,  and  0*Carrol  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  a  neighbouring  surgeon. 

'*  Is  it  possible,*'  eagerly  asked  Lady  Bar- 
bara, **  that  this  lady  can  undertake  to  go  home 
to-night  with  safety  1" 

••  No,"  said  he,  feeling  her  pulse :  "  it  would 
be  at  the  hazard  of  her  life :  the  cold  is  in- 
tense, the  night  dark,  and  the  snow  so  un- 
tracked,  that  even  were  she  well,  it  would  be 
tempting  death  to  undertake  it." 

••  Death !"  said  the  stranger  mournfully ;  — 
**  oh  !  that  were  happiness !  But  I  must  live, 
must  suffer,  must— Well,  God's  will  be  done ! 
I  must  stay  where  I  am.  But  who  are  you, 
sweet  creature  1" 

**  I  am  called  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne ;  and 
yon  are  in  the  castle  of  my  father,  who,  with 
my  mother,  is  unfortunately  absent ;  and  this 
is  Father  Vincent,  our  chaplain." 

The  lady  bent  her  head  reverently  to  the 
priest,  who  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  bade 
her  be  comforted :  he  then  reminded  her  of  her 
providential  escape. 

**  Providential  indeed  !  —  But  where  is  he 
who  was  made  the  instrument  of  my  preserva- 
Uonl" 

O'Carrol  was  now  fetched  forward  by  Do- 
nald, whose  face  was  nearly  enveloped  in  a 
larve  black  handkerchief.  The  lady  beckoned 
0*Carrol  to  approach  her. 

*'  You  have  saved  my  life ;  and,  wretched 
as  it  is,  I  thank  you.  There  are  those  who 
will  thank  you  also,  and  reward  you  too." 

**  I  ask  no  reward,  lady ;  I  only  did  my  duty. 
I  saw  you  perishing,  and  I  tried  to  save  yon — 
that's  all :  and  vou  are  saved,  and  that's  re- 
ward sufficient.'' 

**  An  approving  conscience  is  indeed  its  own 
reward,"  said  the  lady  sighing,  **  and  may  it 


^  MThere  am  I T  Rinaldo,  Rosalie,  where  are 
yoaf 

t  I  fpeak  French :  I  alwa  vs  speak  it ;  and  even 
English  sometimes.  But  wnere  sm  I,  and  where 
are  they  f 


ever  be  yours,  kind  young  man !  But  when 
will  morning  dawnl  for  I  do  so  wish  to  go 
home!" 

**  We  will  send  you  home  when  yon  are 
able  to  go ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  soon  as 
it  is  day,  we  will  despatch  a  messenger  to  your 
friends.    Do  they  live  far  off?" 

**  About  four  miles,  I  believe,  at  the  village 
of  Greenval." 

**  Oh !  I  know  it  well,"  cried  Donald  in  a 
low  voice ;  **  and  I  will  ffo  myself." 

Lady  Barbara  now  asked,  for  whose  house 
he  was  to  inouire. 

**  For  the  house  of  Mr.  Dupont,"  said  the 
lady  in  a  faltering  tone;  **  and  beg  him  to  send 
for  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

Donald  bowed  very  low,  promised  implicit 
obedience,  and  withdrew. 

*'  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
us," said  Lady  Barbara;  **  but  I  have  no  right 
to  interfere." 

**  Your  ladyship  must  interfere  to  persuade 
this  lady  to  try  to  sleep,"  said  the  surgeon. 

••  To  sleep  1"  exclaimed  the  lady.  ••  Oh,  no ! 
I  have  a  terror  of  sleep." 

She  was  at  length,  however,  persuaded  to 
take  an  anodyne  draught,  and,  after  much 
imoortunity,  to  go  to  bed.  While  she  was 
unoressing,  she  for  the  first  time  missed  her 
picture,  and  inquired  for  it  with  trembling 
anxiety. 

^  I  have  it  here,"  said  Mrs.  Mendham,  tak- 
ing it  from  her  pocket,  **  and  a  precious  thing 
it  IS.  If  those  are  real  diamonds,  they  might 
make  a  duchess  proud." 

**  But  not  happy,"  said  the  stranger,  press- 
ing the  picture  to  her  lips.  **This  inanimate 
ivory  is  what  I  value." 

«•  So  should  I,"  observed  Lady  Barbara,  'Mf 
I  loved  any  one  resembling  that  face." 

•«  It  is — ^yes,  it  is  like  you,"  said  the  stran- 
ger with  surprise,  and  gazing  on  Lady  Bar- 
bara :  **  how  singular !"  But  not  choosing  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  which  she  saw  depicted 
on  the  countenance  of  her  young  hostess,  she 
fastened  the  riband  round  her  neck  herself,  and 
hid  the  picture  in  her  bosom. 

Mrs.  Mendham  now  brought  the  ni^ht- 
clothes,  which  the  stranger  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  put  on  without  help:  but  as  the 
former  had  conceived  some  suspicions  which 
she  was  eager  to  remove  or  confirm,  she  per- 
sisted so  resolutely,  that  the  latter  was  forced 
to  accept  her  assistance ;  and  as  she  gave  it, 
she  started  back  with  an  expression  of  horror 
in  her  face,  and,  crossing  herself,  stood  gazing 
on  the  conscious  lady  with  a  look  of  strange 
scrutiny.  Mrs.  Mendham  soon  after  abruptly 
quitted  the  chamber.  The  stranger  was  now 
removed  to  her  pillow,  and  was  comfortably 
settled  when  the  house-keeper  returned.  Ap- 
proaching the  lady,  she  desired  to  know  whe- 
ther she  woold  not  wish  to  see  Father  Vincent 
before  ihe  settled  for  the  nighL 
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"No/*  she  meekly  replied}  "I  hare  no- 
tbinff  to  say  to  him.** 

**What  means  this  interference  1"  cried 
Led?  Barbara  angrily. 

*^  I  am  sure  'twas  well  meant,*'  said  Mrs. 
Mendham ;  ^  for  few  of  ns  would  like  to  die 
without  confession  and  the  rites  of  the  church, 
my  lady,  and  if—** 

Lady  Barbara  was  about  to  interrupt  her 
with  great  indienation,  when  a  tapping  at  the 
door  was  heard,  and  Father  Vincent  himself 
now  entered  the  apartment. 

**  Whence  this  intrusion,  father?**  exclaimed 
Lady  Barbara ;  but  before  he  could  reply,  the 
lady,  with  a  significant  smile,  desired  him  to 
approach. 

**  Shall  I  bid  erery  one  withdraw  1*'  said  he 
in  a  solemn  tone. 

"  No,  not  one^ — I  haye  nothing  for  your  pri- 
vate ear.  My  mind  is  at  nreseint  burthened  by 
nothing  but  the  fulness  ot  gratitude  to  Heaven 
and  to  mj  preservers.*' 

**  But  if  you  should  have  a  relapse  r* 

^  If  I  have,  I  trust  there  will  be  time  allowed 
me  to  summon  you  and  your  holy  aid,  father. 
And  if  not,  be  satisfied  to  learn  that  before  I 
set  off  on  my  pilgrimage,  I  had  performed  all 
my  religious  duties;  and  when  you  rimemher, 
father,*'  she  added,  casting  a  meaning  glance 
at  him,  **  the  severe  duty  in  the  performance  of 
which  I  nearly  lost  my  life,  and  oiher  eireum' 
&Umca  of  which  I  believe  yon  to  be  aware,  you 
cannot  suppose  I  do  not  feel  comforted  by  the 
blest  assurance  that  *  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth.' " 

The  priest  looked  confused,  crossed  himself, 
and  departed ;  and  while  the  latter  in  a  petu- 
lant tone  demanded  of  Lady  Barbara  what  was 
next  to  be  done,  **  Again,  I  beg,  I  entreat  that 
you  will  retire  to  rest,  and  your  lady,  also," 
said  the  stranger.  But  Lady  Barbara  was 
fixed  to  stay :  she  however  desired  the  other 
bed  to  be  made  ready  for  her,  and  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Mendham  should  go  back  to  her  own 
apartment 

Lady  Barbara  now  seated  herself  in  a  chair, 
and  prepared  to  watch  by  her  interesting 
charge. 

At  fifteen  and  a  half-— and  Lady  Barbara  was 
no  more — the  importance  of  such  an  office  was 
very  grateful;  and  what  a  fine  incident  she 
thought  it  would  be  to  tell  her  cousin  Aubrey ! 
But  as  the  stranger  declared  she  could  not 
sleep,  her  gentle  nurse  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  a  little  conversation,  with  a  view 
of  elicitins  some  particulars  of  the  lady's 
atory ;  and  she  proceeded  to  give  her  a  short 
detail  of  her  own  family  and  connexions. 

*•  My  father  and  mother,**  said  she,  "  are 
ffone  to  London  to  pay  their  respects  at  White- 
hall ;  but  it  is  for  the  first  time,  as  the  earl  was 
a  friend  to  the  exiled  family,  and  the  oaths 
have  not  sat  very  easily  on  his  mind.  But 
William  Tyrconnel,  a  distant  relation,  who  is 
heir  to  my  father's  title,  and  Aubrey,  his  bro- 


ther, are  great  favourites  with  the  new  sove- 
reign, and  have  at  last  prevailed  on  my  fether 
to  go  to  court.  Tyrconnel  is  very  clever,  has 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  thought  and  read 
more.  You  must  know  that  it  is  intended  he 
should  marry  me,  and  therefore  he  has  great 
influence  here;  but  he  and  I  intend  no  suck 
thing.  His  brother  Aubrey  is  far  more  lively 
than  Ac  is.  Oh,  so  lively  land  though  he  has 
not  travelled  much,  he  is  quite  master  of  Italian, 
and  has  taught  me  to  read  it  at  least.  But  he 
fpeoib  it  so  well !  Oh !  I  wiah  he  was  here 
tor  your  sake." 

"  Not  for  my  sake  only." 

^  Oh  no !  not  entirely ;  because  I  like  my 
cousin  Aubrey  excessively." 

**  And  does  he  not  like  you,  sweet  girl  1" 

^*0h  dear,  yes!  I  hope  so.  Nay,  I  am 
sure  so." 

*^But  then  your  oarents'  wishes  are  for 
your  union  with  the  elder  brother  1" 

**  Yes ;  but  Tyroonn^  is  not  in  love  with 
me." 

««And  Aubrey  is  1" 

^«  Why,  yes ;  I  think  he  is :  but  there  is  a 
long  time  before  us  yet.  I  am  not  sixteen, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  be  married 
before  I  am  tevenUe^fu  ^lij  elder  sister,  indeed, 
married  at  sixteen,  but  I  think  seventeen  quite 
early  enoueh." 

*'  So  do  I,"  said,  the  stranger,  sighinff ;  ^  and 
then  it  is  necessary  that  a  parent's  blessing 
should  accompany  a  child  to  the  altar.  No 
vows,  I  believe,  are  blessed  of  God  our  Father  in 
heaven  that  are  not  first  blessed  by  his  represent- 
atives on  earth."  Here  she  paused  in  some 
agitation.  Lady  Barbara  now  felt  her  curiosity 
strongly  raised,  but  it  was  as  quickly  sup- 
pressed by  respect  and  delicacy ;  and  when  her 
companion  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  looked  at  her  as 
if  exoecting  her  to  speak,  she  only  said, 

*^I  never  will  marry  without  my  parents' 
consent;  and  I  think  they  will  let  me  marry 
the  younger  brother,  as  the  elder  will  not  have 
me.  Aubrey  has  an  independent  fortune  left 
him  by  an  aunt.  Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see 
him !  He  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
so  will  my  father  and  mother;  and  if  yos 
would  but  stay  here  till  then  \  Is  it  impoe- 
siblel" 

^  Quite,  I  am  sure ;  even  if  I  w  ished  to 
stay,  Rinaldo— that  is,  Mr.  Dupont  I  mean- 
would  never  consent." 

**  Is  Mr.  Dupont*8  name  Rinaldo  1" 

**  It — that  is,  I  call  him  sometimes,  which 
is  very  foolish ;  he  is  called  Bertram  Dupoot, 
a  Swiss  name;  of  a  Swiss  family." 

**  And  he  is  your  husband  V 

•*My  husband !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  *«Ala8  ^ 
he  is  my  brother !" 

**  But  pray  who  is  the  Rosalie  you  talked 
ofl" 

•«  I !  did  I  talk  of  Rosalie  t    Whrni )" 

*'  When  you  first  recovered." 
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**Ab!  Tery  likely;  I  awoke  u  from  a 
dream. 

*•  Rosalie  is  ihe  name  of  a  sweet  prlrl  that 
lives  with  Mr.  Dupoat  and  me,  and  is  under 
our  care." 

**  How  I  should  like  to  know  herT' 

"Would  you  could!" 

"  But,  as  you  are  not  Mr.  Dupont^s  wife, 
your  name  is  not  Dupont." 

"  My  name,  the  only  name  I  wish  to  be  call- 
ed by,  is  Madeleine.'^ 

"  Madeleine !  How  romantic ! — what  pretty 
names !  Rosalie,  Madeleine,  Rinaldo  !** 

"  No,  no— not  Rinaldo,  I  beseech  you  !'* 

"  Well,  then,  he  shall  be  plain  Monsieur 
Bertram  Dupont.  But  I  am  well  read  in  Tasso, 
and  Rinaldo  is  a  favourite  hero  of  mine ;  and 
1  am  sure,  when  well,  you  are,  or  must  have 
been,  quite  handsome  enough  for  Arroida.*' 

**  An  Armida !  What  a  comparison !" 

"I  could  only  mean  in  beauty,'*  hastily 
added  Lady  Barbara,  distressed  at  the  ago- 
nixed  expression  which  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance assumed. 

^^Alas!"  eiccreimed  the  lady,  seizing  her 
hand,  "  was  not  Armida  a  seducer  V 

^  Yes ;  but  then  the  fault  was  mutual,  and 
Armida  loved  Rinaldo  quite  as  tenderly  as  he 
loved  her." 

**True,  most  true;  but  then  had  she  not 
tempted,  Rinaldo  had  not  fallen.  Let  us, 
sweet  ffirl,  if  we  must  talk  of  such  things, 
talk  of  Fancredi  and  Clorinda,  where  love  was 
united  to  purity  and  piety." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  of  either ;  and 
indeed,"  added  Lady  Barbara,  "I  had  much 
rather  talk  of  a  more  interesting  subject,  your- 
sey." 

»»0f  me!" 

**  Yes:  but  your  voice  grows  faint,  and  your 
eyelids  seem  heavy." 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  an  exertion  to  me  to 
speak  loud.     Come  nearer  me,  dear  child." 

Ladv  Barbara  obeyed,  and,  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  leaned  over  her  pillow.  Never 
was  there  a  more  complete  contrast  than  that 
exhibited  by  Lady  Barbara  and  her  charge. 
The  latter  was  pale  and  thin  almost  to  emacia- 
tion; her  eyes  were  dark,  and  shaded  with 
still  darker  eye-lashes ;  while  her  black  and 
glossy  hair,  parted  d  la  Madonna  on  the  fore- 
bead,  was  twisted  round  her  small  and  grace- 
ful head ;  and  her  countenance  told  a  tale  of 
deep  sorrow,  sorrow  borne  with  resignation, 
but  felt  bitterly,  and  to  be  felt /or  ever.  She 
seemed  also  to  be  faded  by  affliction,  act  by 
years. 

The  happy  being  who  leaned  affectionately 
over  her,  looked,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  hap- 
piness which  she  felt.  Hope  and  gladness 
Boarkled  in  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  face 
glowed  with  the  tints  of  health  ;  while  glossy 
ringlets  burst  from  their  confinement  over  her 
flushed  and  dimpled  cheek,  and  her  night- 


gown marked  out  the  finely-fashioned  form 
and  limbs  beneath  it. 

"  Sweet,  lovely  girl !"  cried  the  stranger,  a» 
she  gazed  on  her,  "  may  no  cloud  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  lustre !  May  no  self-con* 
fidence  betray  thee !  May  thy  course  on  earth 
be  long  and  pure,  and  mayest  thou  resign  thy 
breath  innocent  as  thou  art  at  present !  And 
thou  hast  a  mother.  Happy  woman !  and  sh» 
may  kiss  thee,  and  clasp  thee  to  her  heart,  and 
shed  over  thee  the  delightful  tears  of  maternal 
fondness.  Happy,  happy  woman!  how  I 
envy  her !" 

.  Here  she  groaned  aloud.  The  kind  girl  for 
a  moment  or  two  could  not  speak :  at  lengthy 
she  timidly  said,  "  Oh  that  1  were  worthy  to 
know  the  eauMe  of  this  mysterious  grief!  and 
oh  that  1  could  alleviate  it!" 

"  Both  are  impossible,"  replied  the  lady,  in  • 
a  solemn  tone  of  voice :  "but  it  were  better 
for  us  to  talk  no  more.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  now."  Then  offering  her  faded  lip  to 
the  full  and  crimson  one  of  the  youthful  being 
beside  her,  she  turned  to  rest. 

Lady  Barbara,  left  to  silence  and  her  owiv 
reflections,  struggled  some  minutes  against 
tlie  approaches  of  sleep,  but  in  vain;  when 
seeing  the  lady  was  in  a  calm  slumber,  she 
gently  stole  to  her  own  bed,  and  soon  forgot 
her  curiosity,  and  even  Aubrey  TyrconneL 

The  sun  had  been  risen  a  full  hour  before 
she  awoke  to  a  recollection  of  where  she  was,, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  evening.. 
The  fire  still  burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  Lady 
Barbara,  having  heaped  fresh  fagots  on  it,, 
turned  on  tiptoe  to  the  bed  of  the  stranger  i 
but  she  forgot  that  no  tiptoe  motion  couid  pre* 
serve  the  sleep  of  one  whose  slumbers  were 
invaded  by  the  crackling  of  CTcen  wood  ;  and 
the  noise  soon  awoke  the  lady  so  completely,, 
that  she  was  immediately  conscious  where  she 
was,  and  held  out  her  emaciated  hand.  To 
Lady  Barbara's  inquiries  after  her  health,  she 
replied,  that  she  had  passed  the  roost  comfort- 
able, because  the  most  uneonseiouM  ni?ht  she 
had  known  for  years ;  but  that  she  felt  great 
pain  in  her  limbs,  and  wished,  if  the  day  was. 
not  far  advanced,  to  remain  in  bed  a  little 
longer.  Lady  Barbara  declared  it  was  wise- 
to  remain  there,  however  late  it  might  bei 
then,  rinsing  for  servants,  she  insisted  on  it 
that  breakfast  would  be  the  next  best  thing  for 
her  guest. 

The  housekeeper  now  entered  the  room  with 
Lady  Barbara's  own  woman ;  and  while  her 
lady  was  dressing,  she  approached  the  stranger, 
and  told  her  that  the  gentleman  whom  she 
sent  for  would  arrive  very  soon. 

"  Soon !  Is  it  possible  f"  eried  she,  starting 
up  with  a  countenance  where  pleasure  and 
pain  seemed  struggling  for  mastery. 

"  Yes,  very  possible :  for  it  seems  a  mes- 
senger set  off  for  Greenval  before  day-break, 
and  it  is  now  near  nine  o'clock." 

"As  this  is  the  case,"  said  the  stranger^ 
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^*I  will  endeavour  to  get  up  before  Dupont 
comes.*' 

**  No,  no,**  cried  Lady  Barbara,  **I  will  not 
allow  it  indeed ;  and  hither  comes  the  aurseon 
himself  to  forbid  such  an  act  of  suicide.*' 

**  Not  absolute  suicide,  my  Lady,*'  he  re- 
plied, after  feeling  her  pulse:  *Mhere  is  no 
fever  at  present,  and  the  night  I  find  has  been 
a  good  one.  Let  us  now  try  to  revive  the 
patient  by  a  little  breakfasL*'  * 

Soon  the  hand  became  trembling  that  con- 
veyed the  coffee  to  her  lip,  and  vainly  did  she 
attempt  to  eat  the  offered  viands ;  while  Lady 
Barbara  could  not  behold  her  suddenly  in- 
creased emotion,  and  the  universal  shaking  of 
her  frame,  without  secretly  wondering  what 
had  occasioned  it.  Father  Vincent  now  Knock- 
ed at  the  door,  to  say  that  the  gentleman  was 
anived. 

**  I  was  sure  of  that,  for  I  heard  his  voic6  at 
a  distance,"  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  great 
agitation. — *•  Pray  show  him  hither  directly.** 

Ladv  Barbara,  who  was  kneeling  by  the 
bedside,  now  rose,  and  motioned  to  every 
one  to  leave  the  room.  She  was  preparing  to 
follow  them,  when  the  lady  beggea  her  to  give 
her  the  cordial ;  which  she  had  only  just  swal- 
lowed as  the  stranger  hastily  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

**  What  a  Rinaldo  !**  involuntarily,  though 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ejaculated  Lady  Bar- 
bara; but  what  she  said  or  what  she  did  was 
alike  unheeded  by  these  two  mysterious  be- 
ings. The  lips  of  the  lady  uttered  no  sound, 
although  they  moved ;  but  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears  were  fixed  on  her  brother,  who  with 
difficulty  supported  his  trembling  frame.  He 
too  was  silent,  and  in  his  wild  but  steadfast 
glance  sternness  seemed  strangely  straggling 
with  tenderness ;  till  on  observing  Lady  Bar- 
bara, with  a  look  expressive  of  awe  mingled 
with  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  '*  What  do 
I  see  I    Lovely  vision,  what  art  thou  1" 

**  It  is  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne,**  said  the 
lady,  with  a  meaning  smile,  which  the  stranger 
immediately  returned.  Lady  Barbara  believ- 
ing that  her  presence  was  a  check  on  their  mu- 
tual feelings,  was  now  hastening  to  the  door, 
when  Dupont  in  a  deep  and  plaintive  tone  ex- 
'Claimed,  "Stay,  young  lady,  stayl  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  my  sister  which  you  may  not 
hear;  and  I  am  impatient  to  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality.** 

"  No  thanks  are  due  to  me,  sir ;  give  them 
all  to  0*Carrol,  who  snatched  her  from  de- 
struction and  brought  her  hither.** 

"  Bless  him  !**  cried  he,  claspinj^  his  hands 
^Hmvulsively  together,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
bis  sister;  then  turning  them  away  with  a 
shuddering  emotion,  he  bnried  his  face  in  his 
cloak. 

^*  Yes,  Dupont,*'  said  she,  **  my  escape  from 
death  was  miraculous :  I  was  found  senseless, 
and—*' 


**  Name  it  not,**  he  wildly  exclaimed  :  "  it 
is  over,  and  thou  art  here  !*' 

"But  I  am  not  alone^  Madeleine;  Rosalie 
is  with  me.    Shall  she  come  in  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  do  let  me  see  her,**  cried  a  sweet 
voice ;  and  in  another  moment  a  beautiful  girl, 
after  bowing  timidly  to  Lady  Barbara,  was  by 
the  pillow  of  Madeleine.  The  lip  of  Made- 
leine, however,  courted  not  the  pressure  of 
hers,  nor  did  her  arms  open  to  receive  her  em- 
brace ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  her  in- 
ternal struggle,  that  she  fainted  away. 

Rosalie  screamed  with  terror;  and  Lady 
Barbara,  ringing  hastily  for  assistance,  seemed 
in  the  meanwhile  by  looks  to  entreat  aid  from 
the  hands  of  Dupont. 

"  O,  sir !  do  help  me  io  raise  her,**  cried 
Lady  Barbara. 

"Let  Rosalie,*'  was  his  reply.  But  Made- 
leine now  slowly  recovered ;  and  finding  that 
it  was  on  Rosalie*s  bosom  that  her  head  re- 
posed, she  folded  her  arms  round  her  for  one 
moment,  then  coldly  desired  her  to  withdraw, 
and  conquer  her  emotions. 

"  I  hope,  sir,**  said  Dupoift,  addressing  the 
surgeon,  who  now  entered,  "  that  you  think 
this  lady  able  to  bear  a  journey  of  a  few 
miles  r* 

"Oh  no — impossible,  impossible!**  cried 
Lady  Barbara. 

The  surgeon,  however,  thought  differently, 
and  only  stipulated  that  she  should  be  well 
wrapped  up,  and  be  conveyed  in  the  easiest 
manner. 

"Come,  Rosalie,**  cried  Dupont;  "and 
while  our  dear  Madeleine  gett  ready ^  let  us  go 
thank  the  preserver  of  her  life.** 

Lady  Barbara  was  now  attracted  different 
ways :  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Madeleine,  yet 
she  wished  to  witness  tlieir  interview  with 
0*Carrol,  and  also  to  seethe  beautiful  Ro8alie*s 
manner  on  the  occasion;  for  though  Rosalie 
was  near  two  years  her  junior,  as  she  had  been 
told,  she  perceived  that  she  had  a  power  of 
self-command  even  beyond  her  years.  But 
the  struggle  in  her  mind  was  soon  ended  by 
Madeleine  herself,  who  desired  her  to  ffo  afier 
her  friends,  and  hear  what  Dupont  said  to  her 
preserver.  Oh,  how  swiftly  did  Lady  Ba^ 
oara  bound  along  the  oaken  stairs,  cross  the 
marble  hall,  and  reach  the  parlour,  where  Du- 
pont and  Rosalie  were  awaiting  0*Canol! 
The  former  was  traversins  the  floor,  with  long 
but  rapid  strides.  At  sight  of  her  he  stopped, 
and  eagerly  said,  "She  is  not  worse!  No 
relapse,  I  hope  1** 

"  Oh  no !  and  she  is  dressing  herself  as  fast 
as  weakness  will  allow.*' 

Dupont  then  bowed,  sighed,  and  resumed 
his  restless  motion ;  while  Lady  Barbara  gased 
upon  him  with  a  variety  of  mingled  sensations. 

He  was  tall,  almost  to  a  fault;  and  sorrow 
or  sickness  had  evidently  worn  him  greatlv ; 
while  the  large  proportions  of  his  muscular 
figure  were  increased  by  a  long  mantle  of. 
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black  ter^  worn  like  an  Italian  ferrioloy  and 
falling  in  graceful  drapery  from  the  shoulder. 
His  features  were  large  and  regular;  and  his 
eyes !— Lady  Barbara  thought  she  had  never 
seen  such  eyes  before  —  so  dark,  so  wild,  so 
mournful,  so  stem,  and  jet  at  tiroes  so  sweet 
and  so  expressive.  His  lips  had  once,  she 
thought,  been  full  and  red ;  but  strong  emo- 
tion, or  perpetual  care,  had  given  him  a  habit 
of  contracting  them,  till  the  under  one  was 
rarely  visible ;  and  the  same  causes  had  pre- 
maturely printed,  on  the  smooth  front  of  man- 
hood, the  lines  of  old  age.  And  then  his  voice ! 
She  had  never  heard  so  fine  a  voice — so  full, 
and  deep,  and  plaintive.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not 
the  JUnaido  in  the  book :  still,  though  not  my 
hero,  he  looks  as  ^rand,  and  holds  his  head  as 
loftily  as  any  pnnce  in  Christendom.  But 
who  and  what  is  he  t  He  ^  private  Swiss 
gentleman — and  Ae  a  private  Swiss  lady  t  It 
cannot  be ;  for  lofty  birth,  and  high  pretensions, 
mark  their  port  and  countenance:  certainly 
there  is  abundant  mystery  about  them. 

Then  that  sweet,  though  cold  being,  Rosalie ! 
She  fancied  she  was  like  them  both.  Oh  ! 
never  was  a  romantic  girl,  not  quite  sixteen,  so 
curious,  and  so  bewildered,  yet  so  pktued^  as 
Lady  Barbara  Delmayne.  This  was  indeed 
an  adventure ;  and  how  Aobrey  would  enjoy  it  \ 

While  all  these  thoughts  were  shooting  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  her  head, 
Rosalie  was  not  without  her  thoughti*  and  her 
wishes.  She  had  linked  her  arm  in  that  of 
her  lovely  hostess,  and  was  saying  to  herself, 
**  Oh  that  I  might  stay  a  while  in  this  fine  cas- 
tle, and  with  this  beautiful  young  lady  V*  and 
Lady  Barbara  felt  that  she  pressed  her  arm 
gently  to  her  side.  She  replied  to  the  pressure 
by  clasping  the  hand  next  to  her,  and  was 
about  to  express  her  hopes  that  this  casual 
meetin?  would  be  followed  by  many  others, 
when  0*Carrol,  introduced  by  Donaldf,  entered 
the  parlour. 

"  This  is  O'Carrol,"  said  Lady  Barbara  to 
Dnpont,  who  instantly  grasped  his  hand  with 
the  convulsive  pressure  or  strong  emotion, 
while  his  right  arm  was  lifted  up,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  blessing  him.  **  I  thank  thee  !'* 
burst  in  broken  accents  from  his  quivering  lip. 

Rosalie,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  0*Carrors 
hand  to  her  lips.  **Sbe  can  ful  acutely, 
then,*'  thought  Lady  Barbara;  *«  and  he  too:'' 
and  while  she  gazed  on  those  evident  marks 
of  strong,  deep,  though  subdued  feeling,  an 
unconscious  tear  stood  on  her  crimson  cneek. 
Dupont  now  turned  round,  and  his  eye  rested 
on  that  lovely  face  glittering  with  the  tears  of 
unaffected  feeling. 

Instantly,  those  speaking  ejes  lighted  op 
with  the  most  marked  expression  of  pleasure 
and  approbation;  and  taking  her  hand,  in  a 
manner  at  once  aflfectionate  yet  respectful,  he 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  mir  and  polished 
forehead,  saying  as  he  did  so,  **  Daughter  of 


a  noble  house !  be  thou  ever  as  now  thou  art, 
its  pride  and  its  ornament!" 

Lady  Barbara  could  only  answer  by  bending 
her  head  in  silent  and  grateful  reverence. 
**  Strange,  mysterious  beins !"  thought  she ; 
*M,  though  an  eari's  daughter,  feel  myself 
flattered  by  a  kiss  and  a  complimentary  wish 
from  an  odd-looking  stranger— a  private,  ob- 
scure person  whom  nobody  knows." 

Lady  Barbara  at  this  moment  almost  started 
to  observe  how  sternly  Rosalie  was  gazing  on 
her ;  and  she  was  going  to  speak  to  her,  when 
perceiving  Donald,  and  remembering  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  his  expedition  to  Green val, 
she  called  him  to  her,  and  said,  **  You  were 
always  a  kind-hearted  creature,  Donald  ;  and 
I  thank  you  for  going  to  Greenval  as  you  did, 
and  in  such  pain,  too,  at  an  hour  when  no  one 
could  have  required  it  of  you.  I  assure  you, 
you  shall  be  rewarded." 

Donald  with  great  effort  ejaculated,  **  God 
bless  you,  Lady  Barbara !  God  bless  my  lord 
and  lady !"  then  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  equipped  for  a  journey, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  large  horseman's  coat. 

**But  how  is  thist"  cried  Lady  Barbara. 
•*  Whither  are  you  going,  Donald  r* 

**  With  your  permission,  madam,"  said  Du- 
pont, **  he  is  going  to  ride  back  the  horse  on 
which  he  accompanied  me  hither." 

**  Oh  !  by  all  means !"  courteously  replied 
Lady  Barbara :  **  but  if  you  roust  go,  may  we 
not  hope  to  see  you  here  a^in  1" 

**  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,"  was 
the  evasive  reply. 

**  But  this  young  lady — ^may  she  not  remain 
with  me  1  or,  if  not,  can  we  not  fix  a  day  for 
her  return  1" 

But  Dupont  coldly  replied,  "  Not  now,  not 
now:  besides,  you  forget,  young  lady,  that 
you  are  not  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

•♦  Oh !  if  that  be  all  the  objection,"  she 
eagerly  exclaimed,  *^I  am  sure  my  mother 
will  wait  on  you  to  request  this  pleasure  her- 
self. Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  we  shall 
not  meet  again." 

Rosalie,  at  these  words,  turned  suddenly 
around  with  a  look  of  satisfaction ;  but  when 
she  saw  that  Dupont  was  raising  Lady  Barba- 
ra's hand  to  his  lips,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sight 
was  strangely  displeasing  to  her,  for  she  start- 
ed back,  and  resumed  her  coldest  manner  and 
her  sternest  expression. 

*' Donald!"  cried  Dupont  at  this  moment, 
"  is  every  thing  ready  1'' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  we  only  wait  for  my  sister — is  she 
coming  V 

"Yes,  sir;  the  lad^  is  now  leaving  her 
room,  and  here,  I  believe,  she  comes:"  for 
the  door  of  the  saloon  at  the  top  of  the  high 
marble  stair-case  now  opened,  and  Madeleine 
appeared,  supported  by  the  priest  and  the 
housekeeper. 
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**  Now,  then,  my  grood  man,*'  said  Dapont 
t)  Donald,  **  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  see  that 
my  chaise  is  come  round  to  the  gate.'* 

Donald  bowed,  but  hesitated  one  moment 
before  he  obeyed.  He  looked  at  Lady  Barba- 
ra, and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  but 
could  not;  then, without  further wora  or  look, 
he  ran  out  of  the  apartment. 

**I  fear  you  were  too  hospitable  to  poor 
Donald,**  said  Lady  Barbara,  **and  gave  him 
drink  too  potent  for  his  head  this  morning,  for 
he  is  not  like  himself.  I  hope  your  horse  is  a 
safe  one,  sir.** 

*«  Believe  me,**  cried  Dupont,  **  Donald  is  in 
no  kind  of  danger.** 

Lady  Barbara  now  turned  to  receive  the  last 
thanks  and  farewell  of  Madeleine.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  her  standing ;  and  as 
she  gazed  upon  her  tall  and  graceml  person, 
and  on  her  nne  though  faded  face,  which  were 
both  set  off  by  her  Black  hood  and  cape,  and 
the  long  pilgrim*8  cloak  which  hung  loosely 
round  her,  she  felt  the  expression  of  her  affec- 
tionate feelings  checked  oy  a  sensation  of  re- 
verence and  awe ;  and  instead  of  meeting  her 
with  a  kiss,  she  only  pressed  her  offered 
hand. 

**Come,  Madeleine,*'  said  Dupont,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  '*come,  I  hate  long  adieus;** 
and  she  advanced  to  embrace  Lady  Barbara. 

**  Oh !  do  promise  that  you  will  come  hither 
again,  or  let  me  visit  you  !**  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara. 

^*  It  is  my  earnest  wish,**  answered  Made- 
leine, *^  to  do  both  :*'  but  Rosalie  was  silent. 

Dupont  now,  turning  to  the  priest  and 
0*Carrol,  begged  that  one  of  them  would  bear 
the  lady  to  the  carriage. 

"  Had  vou  not  better  carry  her  yourselfV* 
asked  Lady  Barbara,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

**  No,'*  was  his  laconic  reply. 

By  this  time,  the  great  gates  of  the  castle 
were  thrown  open,  and  0*Carro11  advanced  to 
assist  Madeleine,  who  in  tearful  silence  print- 
ed a  fervent  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Lad  v  Barbara. 

^  We  shall  meet  again,  sweet  girl !  1  trust,** 
•aid  she  in  a  faltering  voice.  **  I  leave  you 
my  blessing  and  my  thanks.** 

0*Carrol  then  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
was  soon  placed  in  the  carriage. 

Rosalie  had  now  resumed  her  cold  manner, 
and  almoAt  started  back,  as  if  with  aversion, 
when  Lady  Barbara  advanced  to  salute  her. 
She  then,  at  the  desire  of  Dupont,  took  his 
arm  down  the  last  flight  of  steps,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  chaise;  while  Dupont,  accompa- 
nied by  O'CarroI,  returned  into  the  hall,  to 
take  leave  of  his  young  hostess. 

It  was  unwillingly  that  Lady  Barbara  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  and  had  not  attended  her 
guests  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps ;  but  a  sense 
of  her  dignity,  as  the  *'  daughter  of  a  noble 
house,**  restrained  her  eager  feet. 

When  Ditpont  returned  into  the  hall,  he 
took  a  crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and  turning  to 


0*Carrol,  said,  **  I  am  told  that  ^ou  are  too 
rich,  young  man,  to  need  a  pecuniary  reeoow 
pense ;  but  receive  this,  wear  it  for  mjr  sake, 
0*Carrol,and  remember  that  it  was  given  in 
reward  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  action: 
may  it  remind  thee,  and  strengthen  thee  to 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  Christian  duty ! 
Now,  I  have  only  to  bid  you  farewell,  kind 
and  lovely  being!  I  know  you  will  often 
think  of  us ;  ana  I  beseech  you,  do  so  with 
Christian  charitj.  I  shall  always  think  of 
you  with  affectionate  gratitude.  Farewell! 
farewell  to  yon  all,  and  peace  be  with  this 
house!** 

While  he  said  this,  the  priest,  0*Cano1,the 
housekeeper,  and  several  of  the  domestics,  had 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  their  young 
lady,  and  fronted  the  majestic  stranger,  who, 
letting  fall  his  mantle  as  he  reached  the  gate, 
turned  once  more  round,  and  raiaing  his  arms 
to  heaven,  gracefully  waved  them  over  their 
heads,  as  if  oestowing  his  benediction,  while 
they  bowed  themselves  reverently  before  him ; 
then,  folding  his  mantle  round  him,  he  has- 
tened down  the  steps,  and  in  another  minute 
the  carriage  was  heard  driviii{r  from  tlte  door. 

Lady  Barbara  turned  away  with  a  full  heart; 
and  then  slowly  walking  up  the  marble  stairs, 
she  locked  herself  into  the  saloon,  and  threw 
herself  on  a  couch ;  but  starting  up  again,  she 
ran  to  a  window  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  the  park,  and  followed  with  her 
eyes  the  course  of  the  travellers. 

**  W^ell,  at  least  I  shall  hear  of  them  when 
Donald  returns,**  she  exclaimed ;  and  remem- 
bering that  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  crucifix 
which  Dupont  had  given  to  O'CarroI,  she 
summoned  him  into  the  saloon.  He  came,  ac- 
companied by  the  priest  and  Mrs.  Mendham 

**  It  is  very  handsome,*'  said  0*Carrol. 

**  I  have  rarely  seen  one  so  handsome,*'  ob- 
served the  priest. 

*'  And  to  give  it  away  was  handsomer  still," 
cried  the  housekeeper.  **  I  must  say,  what- 
ever elu  she  may  be,  the  lady  is  very  gene- 
rous." 

So  saying,  she  produced  a  double  louis-d'or, 
which  Madeleine  had  given  her. 

**  Whatever  else  she  may  be  !*'  echoed  Lady 
Barbara.  *^  Remember  the  stranger's  parting 
injunction,  that  we  should  judge  them  with 
Christian  charity;  and  let  me  bear  no  more 
such  insinuations  as  these." 

Lady  Barbara,  seeing  that  the  priest  ^ 
going  to  speak  rather  angrily,  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  stranger  had  the 
appearance  of  being  an  ecclesiastic. 

*•  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
have  seen  a  print  or  picture  like  him  some- 
where, though  where  1  know  not." 

**  I  wish  /  had  a  print  of  him,"  said  Lady 
Barbara,  ^for  he  has  the  most  striking  fees 
and  he  is  the  most  graceful  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone.  Lady  Barbara 
laid  down  the  book  which  she  had  taken  opi 
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for  she  found  that  she  could  not  read,  and  she 
•at  for  an  hour  or  two  leanings  on  her  elbow, 
patting  the  floor  with  the  point  of  her  foot,  and 
indulging  in  strange  but  interesting  fancies 
and  reeolleetions ;  hut  she  was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think  it  was^only  a  dream,  all  the  oc* 
currences  of  the  night  and  of  the  day  seemed 
so  improbable  and  so  romantic.  However, 
she  had  perhaps,  in  spite  of  mysterious  ap« 
pearances,  made  a  valuable  acquaintance;  and 
then  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  Au- 
brey Tyrconnel  would  think  of  the  young  Ro- 
salie. To  be  sure,  she  would  be  more  to  the 
taste  of  William  Tyrconnel,  as  be  liked  dark 
eyes,  and  Aubrey  could  not  bear  thenu  Still 
be  mtut  think  her  very  handsome-— indeed  she 
would  not  forgive  him  if  he  did  not.  As  to 
William,  he  would  probably  fall  in  love  with 
her.  But  then  his  father,  Lord  Bellamore, 
would  never  approve  his  marrying  her,  unless 
she  was  really  somebody.  But  then  could  any 
one  doubt  who  looked  at  all  the  three,  but  that 
they  were  all  somebody,  and  somebody  of  con- 
sequence t  At  last  she  worked  up  her  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  that  Dupont  was  actually  a 
cardinal  in  disguise;  that  Madeleine  was  his 
sister,  and  Rosalie  some  other  sister's  daugh- 
ter;  and  on  those  thoughts  alone,  however 
improbable  they  might  be,  her  mind  could  find 
repose. 

But  how  was  she  to  get  through  this  day  1 
how  beguile  the  time  till  Dondd*s  return! 
At  the  utmost,  indeed,  he  could  not  be  gone 
more  than  four  hours,  and  she  would  read  con- 
cerning Rinaldo  and  Armida  till  then.  But 
when  four,  six,  eight  hours  had  passed  away, 
and  even  night,  dark  night,  was  come,  and  no 
Donald  appeared,  her  alarm  superseded  her 
curiosity,  for  she  feared  that  he  had  met  with 
some  accident ;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
her  mind  thatO^Carrol,  who  had  been  passing 
the  day  in  the  servants*  hall,  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  footman  in  search  of  him. 

Upon  reaching  the  house  pointed  out  to 
them  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dupont,  they 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  no  one  came; 
and  the  sounds  seemed  to  echo  through  the 
empty  apartments.  However,  a  woman  from 
an  adjoining  cottage  advanced  towards  them ; 
from  her  they  learnt  that  Mr.  Dupont,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  that  rooming,  paid  and 
dismissed  his  two  servants,  gave  the  key  of 
the  house  to  her  care,  with  a  letter  to  the  land- 
lord ;  and  then  taking  Miss  Rosalie  and  his 
trunks,  he  drove  away  in  his  queer-looking 
chaise,  followed  by  the  strange  man  on  his 
honour's  own  horse :  '*and  I  have  neither  heard 
nor  seen  any  thing  of  them  since,''  she  added : 
upon  which,  without  further  delay,  0*Carrol 
mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  the 
castle. 

Lady  Barbara  listened  to  this  story  with  the 
roost  painful  interest.  Why  had  they  so  sud- 
denly left  their  habitation ;  and,  as  it  should 
teem,  in  consequence  of  what  Donald  had  saidi 


Yet  surely  he  at  least  meant  to  return,  and  not 
leave  thus  abruptly  a  family  to  which  he 
seemed  so  much  attached. 

**  But  my  lady,'*  said  the  governess,  **  we 
do  not  believe  they  were  strangers  to  Donald.- 
his  behaviour  was  very  queer  when  he  first 
saw  the  lady." 

**I  must  own,"  she  replied,  **that  I  was 
struck  with  the  oddity  of  Donald*s  manner 
then,  and  when  on  horseback.  Gracious 
powers!  who  can  these  mysterious  persons 
be  1  But  no  doubt  Donald  kjiew  them  when 
he  was  abroad.  However,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  lady  did  not  know  she  was  going  back 
to  Greenval." 

*«  I  think  /  understand  all  this  but  too  toe//, 
and  why  poor  Donald  was  asked  to  ride  the 
horse  ^m«;  which,"  cried  the  housekeeper, 
**  no  doubt  he  promised  to  do,  expecting  to  re- 
/tim,  but  he  will  never  return  again;  no, 
never !" 

Here  she  burst  into  tears. 

"And  why  not  return  again!" 

"Because  that  vile  man,  that  Italian, — for 
Italian  he  is,  I  am  sure,  will  make  away  with 
him,  now  he  is  in  his  power,  for  fear  he  should 
tell  who  he  is;  as  I  dare  say  he  has  committed 
murder,  and  been  forced  to  fly  his  country, 
spite  of  his  crucifixes  and  his  fine  fly-about 
arms  and  blessings." 

Lady  Barbara  started  and  shuddered;  the 
priest  crossed  himself,  and  owned  there  was 
too  much  reason  in  what  Mrs.  Mend  ham  said ; 
for  he  did  not  like  his  countenance,  and  it  was 
very  strange  tliat  he  should  want  to  employ 
another  person's  servant,  and  one  too  who  was 
in  a  nobleman's  service. 

"  But,"  said  O'Carrol,  who  was,  like  Lady 
Barbara,  very  averse  to  think  ill  of  Dupont, 
"if  Donald  went  away  expecting  to  return 
when  the  service  for  which  ne  was  employed 
was  performed,  he  has  no  doubt  taken  no 
change  of  clothes  with  him ;  and  we  shall  find 
all  his  accustomed  wardrobe  in  his  room.  — 
Then  let  us  search  that  first,  before  we  judge 
others  in  this  unchristian  manner." 

"Spoken  like  yourself,  O'Carrol,"  said 
Lady  Barbara :  "let  the  search  be  made  di- 
rectly." 

It  was  made;  and  O'Carrol  and  the  others 
returned  to  say,  that  upon  examining  his  room, 
they  found,  that  though  Donald's  liveries  were 
on  the  bed,  his  own  two  suits  of  plain  clothes 
and  his  Highland  dress  were  gone.  Upon  the 
liveries  was  pinned  a  paper  >a  ith  these  words : 
"  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all !" 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  Lady  Barbara, "  that 
wherever  he  is,  his  life  is  in  no  danger ;  for 
he  has,  with  his  own  free  will,  led  our  ser- 
vice, and  gone  into  that  of  the  strangers.  — 
Why  he  has  done  so,  is  a  different  question, 
and  one  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer.  —  I  am 
hurt  and  disappointed  by  Donald's  conduct; 
out  I  should  be  ashamed  to  let  the  acquaint- 
ance and  events  of  a  few  hours,  however  in 
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lerestiog,  engross  my  thoughts  any  longer. 
Come  then,  good  father!  I  challenge  you  to  a 
game  at  chess,  and  let  us  talk  no  more  of  what 
we  can  neither  help  nor  explain.** 

Lady  Barbara  *'  talked  this  well,**  though 
she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  pique :  but  she  over- 
rated her  own  powers ;  she  could  not  forget 
beings  so  interesting,  and  circumstances  so 
strange.  She  was  therefore  ch^k-mated  per- 
petually; and  she  was  Tery  glad  when  her 
supper  waA  eaten,  and  the  hour  of  bed-time 
arrived.  It  was  late  the  next  day  before  Lady 
Barbara  awoke  to  hear  the  welcome  tidings, 
that  the  earl  and  countess,  with  Mr.  Tyrconnel 
and  his  brother,  were  within  a  few  hours*  jour- 
ney of  the  castle. 

Never  had  Lady  Barbara  felt  any  hours  per- 
haps so  long  as  these  were ;  but  she  at  length 
beheld  the  carriage  enter  the  gate,  and  ran  on 
bounding  step  to  meet  her  parents.  She  reached 
the  saloon  at  one  door,  just  as  her  mother  and 
the  earl  entered  it  at  another,  followed  by 
Tyrconnel;  —  but  when  she  saw  them,  her 

f»ower  of  utterance  failed  her;  and  wholly  un- 
ike  her  usual  self,  she  turned  away  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  My  darling  child !  my  sweet  girl !  my  dear 
little  cousin!  what  has  happened?  what  is 
the  matter!'*  cried  her  parents  and  Tyrconnel 
at  once. 

Lady  Barbara  would  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  with  precision  the  causes  of  her 
emotion.  Perhaps  there  is  no  feeling  so  pain- 
ful, as  that  which  we  experience  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  we  find  that  the  attach- 
ment on  which  we  relied  had  in  reality  no  per- 
manent existence. 

Though  Donald  was  only  a  servant,  Lady 
Barbara  had  recollected  him  from  her  child- 
hood ;  and  she  had  believed  him  one  of  the 
firmest  adherents  of  her  father's  house,  and 
one,  too,  who  felt  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  herself— yet  he  had  left  their  service 
under  most  mysterious  circumstances.  This 
was  one  cause  of  her  tears ;  the  other,  was 
the  flutter  of  spirits  occasioned  by  the  strange 
occurrences  of  the  eventful  hours  so  recently 
passfld ;  and  a  third, — though  Lady  Barbara 
would  not  have  liked  to  own  it,— was  her  dis- 
appointment in  not  seeing  her  cousin  Aubrey : 
she  had  been  told  he  was  coming,  and  she  saw 
him  not ! 

This  last  cause,  however,  speedily  vanished ; 
for  he  entered  the  saloon,  followed  by  the 
priest,  who  was  earnestly  conversing  with  him. 
The  earl  now  received  from  the  priest  and  the 
hou8ekeq)er,  that  information  which  Lady  Bar- 
bara was  as  yet  unable  to  give.  Aubrey,  mean- 
while, stood  aloof,  looking  at  Lady  Barbara, 
but  not  approaching  her.  This  coldness  made 
her  tears  flow  faster. 

"  Nay,  now,  sweet  cousin,  the  matter  grows 
too  serious,'*  cried  Tyrconnel ; "  this  great  grief 
appals  me.   Poor  little  dear !  what  is  the  mat- 


ter?" and  as  he  said  this,  he  gently  rested  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  **  Your  first  tears  I  at- 
tributed to  joy  at  seeing  me,  but  these  seem  to 
flow  in  agony." 

'*  Nonsense !"  said  Lady  Barbara,  «*  I  am 
not  at  all  unhappy.** 

**  No !  then  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  one  of 
your  smiles  again.  Why,  child,  gloom  on  ihy 
merry  face  is  like  a  frosty  night  in  the  dog- 
days— so  impossible,  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  though  one  sees  its  white  legacy  on  the, 
ground.— -Aubrey,  I  begin  to  believe  you  have 
told  Barbara  she  looks  prettiest  in  tears,  and 
some  nonsense  about  blue  flowers  peeping 
through  dew.** 

•*  I  ?  Not  I,  indeed !"  replied  Aubrey ;  *•  and 
if  I  had,  I  have  not  influence  enough  with  her 
ladyship,  I  dare  say,  to  make  her  do  anything 
to  please  me." 

**  Why,  Aubrey !  what  ails  you,  man?  You 
are  as  little  yourself  as  her  ladf/$hipJ** 

*'  Her  ladyAip  /'*  echoed  the  wondering  girl : 
but  she  had  now  courage  to  look  up  rather  i 
saucily  in  Aubrey*s  face;  for,  with  that  quick-! 
ness  which  belongs  particularly  to  women,! 
where  their  affections  are  concerned,  she  now ; 
was  certain  that  Aubrey  spoke  in  pique ;  but  | 
she  said  no  more.  Her  mother  and  Tyrconnel; 
were  both  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the 
priest.  I 

«*  A  fine-looking  man,  did  yon  say,  father !"  I 
asked  the  earl. 

**  He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  with  large 
dark  eyes.  I  saw  nothing  fine  about  him ;  but 
Lady  Barbara,  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Aubrey, 
my  lord,  thinks  him  charming,  and  the  most 
handsome,  striking,  and  graceful  person  she 
ever  saw." 

•♦Indeed!" 

♦♦Yes,  ifuUedf  dear  sir,  when  giving  his 
blessing.** 

♦♦  His  blessing!  Was  he  zpriett^  then?" 

♦♦  A  priest  ?"  cried  Aubrey,  coming  nearer. 

••  Yes ;  we  fancy  so." 

♦♦  And  how  old  did  he  seem  ?**  asked  Lady 
Del  may  ne. 

*♦  Between  thirty  and  forty.** 

♦♦  Nay,  father,"  said  Lady  Barbara,  ♦♦  he  must 
be  full  forty.".  i 

♦♦Forty!"  cried  Aubrey,  seating  himself; 
eagerly  on  a  stool  at  Lady  Barbara*s  feet,  and  | 
looking  up  in  her  face  with  an  expresnion 
which  she  understood ;  while  Tyrconnel  whis- 
pered her,  ♦^Aubrey  unbidden  has  placed  him- 
self on  the  stool  of  repentance,  for  he  is  not 
Jealous  of  a  youth  of  forty." 

♦♦  How  absurd  !*'  cried  Lady  Barbara,  on 
whose  face  smiles  hsd  superseded  tears. 

♦♦  Absurd,  indeed  !"  echoed  Aubrey,  and  in 
another  moment  she  felt  the  hand  which  she 
had  suffered  to  hang  down  by  her  side,  grasped  | 
in  his  trembling  fingers  and  pressed  to  his, 
lips,  when  no  one  but  his  brother  could  see  it.' 

Lady  Barbara  could  now  enter  upon  her* 
story,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her 
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conduct  entirely  approved;  but  the  subject 
was  not  allowed  to  be  dropped ;  and  during^ 
the  whole  day  Lady  Barbara  had  to  answer 
•oifie  new  questions  or  other  from  each  of  the 
party. 

•'  And  so,"  cried  William  Tyrconnel,  »*  this 
little  Rosalie  is  very  handsome — is  shet" 

"  Little !  Dear  no !  though  only  thirteen, 
she  is  taller  than  I  am." 

**And  still  she  may  be  more  like  a  pink 
than  a  holly-hock  in  stature.  And  her  eyes 
are  dark  1" 

**Yes:  I  am  sure  you  would  fall  in  love 
with  her,  Tyrconnel  1" 

"  And  why  not  Aubrey  ?" 

V  Because — because  Aubrey  likes  blue  eyes 
better  than  black." 

"  And  is  there  no  other  *  because*  that  you 
could  give  us  t"  said  Tyrconnel,  archly  smil- 
ing. 

Lady  Barbara  blushed,  and  Aubrey  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  "  I  could  give  another." 

The  next  day,  and  every  day  for  a  week 
afterwards,  the  mysterious  visiters  were  talked 
'of,  and  the  probability  of  hearing  from  them 
;  discussed  :  when,  as  no  news  of  them  was  re- 
ceived,  they  were  forgotten,  except  by  Lady 
'  Barbara;  who,  in  the  midst  of  much  nearer  in- 
terests and  dearer  ties,  used  frequently  to  say 
to  herself,  '*  I  wonder  who  they  were,  and 
whether  or  not  I  shall  ever  see  them  again !" 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


'•  To  you  and  to  your  honour  I  bequeath  her." 

Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events 
above  narrated  had  occurred,  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara was  become  the  wife  of  Aubrey,  when 
William  Tyrconnel,  his  elder  brother,  was 
travelling  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight, 

He  had  been  visiting  Carisbrook  Castle,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  mournful  cu- 
riosity ;  for,  though  a  firm  friend  to  William 
III.,  he  could  not  survey  without  much  inte- 
rest, the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  window  whence  he  had  vainly, 
alas !  attempted  to  escape. 

Lord  Bellamore,  the  father  of  Tyrconnel, 
had  recently  purchased  a  seat  near  Portsmouth, 
whence  his  son,  though  it  was  now  near  the 
end  of  November,  had  set  off  on  his  journey. 
In  truth,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  home. 
His  father  had  wished  him  to  marry  Lady  Bar- 
bara ;  he  saw  therefore  his  second  son  carry 
off  the  prize,  with  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  there  were  other  women  as  beautiful, 
as  rich,  and  as  much  to  be  coveted  for  wives. 
Tyrconnel  replied,  and  all  he  asked  was,  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  for  himself.    But  this  his 


father  did  not  seem  willing  to  grant,  and  he 
oAen  filled  his  house  with  young  ladies,  in 
hopes  that  at  last  Tyrconnel's  heart  would  be 
the  victim  of  some  one  amongst  them. 

But  against  these  schemes  that  independent 
heart  rebelled ;  nor  coold  he  admire  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  parents  or  the  dauffhiers  who  were 
thus  willing  to  bring  themselves  in  array  be- 
fore him.  Accordingly,  when  a  party  of  beau- 
ties and  heiresses  were  expected  at  Lord  Bel- 
lamore's  seat,  he  declared  his  intention  of  set- 
ting off  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not  to  return 
till  he  had  visited  its  wildest  and  most  se- 
questered retreats. 

On  hearing  this,  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  folly  of  mak- 
ing such  a  tour  in  such  a  season,  and  in  a 
country  notorious  for  the  badness  of  its  roads 
in  winter. 

*•  But  consider,  dear  sir,"  replied  Tyrconnel, 
**  that  every  commonplace  tourist  would  visit 
the  island  in  summer;  it  accords,  therefore, 
with  an  eccentric  being  like  myself  to  go 
thither  when  no  one  else  would :  besides,  as  I 
shall  travel  on  horseback,  the  state  of  the  roads 
does  not  signify  much  to  me ;  and  as  you,  dear 
madam,  have  often  been  so  obliging  as  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  my  lungs,  you  should  rejoice 
that  in  an  English  winter  1  shall  breathe  so 
mild  and  balmy  an  air." 

*'  One  question,  William,  and  I  bare  done,^ 
said  his  father,  well  knowing  that  his  son  had 
too  much  decision  of  character  to  give  up  a 
design  which  had  evidently  been  much  con- 
sidered. **  One  question,  and  I  charge  you  to 
answer  it  sincerely:  have  you  no  particular 
views  in  your  intended  touri" 

**Yes,  my  lord,  I  have;  the  views  round 
Cowes  in  particular." 

**  Yon  trifle  with  me,  and  yoo  know  I  hate 
puns.  I  mean,  is  there  an  hland  Queen  to 
whom  you  are  going  to  pay  court  1" 

**  Would  there  were,  if  she  would  allow  me 
to  share  her  dominion !  But  as  I  see  yon  are 
serious  in  asking  this  question,  I  as  seriously 
answer  iVo,  on  my  honour.  I  shall  certainly 
pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Clarges,  who  lives 
near  Carisbrook  Castle ;  but  when  I  have  seen 
him  I  shall  have  seen  the  only  person  whom  I 
know  in  the  island." 

*«  Enough,  I  am  satisfied ;  and  shall  only 
add,  that  we  shall  impatiently  expect  your  re- 
turn." 

Tyrconnel  smiled  to  himself  when  he  recol- 
lected this  conversation,  to  think  that  his  father, 
by  expressing  his  fear  of  there  being  a  favourite 
lady  of  his  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  excited 
in  him  a  wish  to  find  one ;  and  his  ima^nation 
thus  awakened,  he  delighted,  as  his  bark 
glided  across  the  ocean  river,  to  picture  to 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  myrtle-covered  cot- 
tage, some  beautiful  recluse  who  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  high-bom  beauty  reduced  to  poverty; 
but  who,  unlike  the  high-bom  beanties  of  his 
acquaintance,  should  ^y  with  unaffected  mo- 
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desty  from  his  pareuit,  and  blush  with  endear- 
ing timidity  at  witnessing  the  effect  of  her 
charms. 

**  What  an  idiot  I  am !''  thought  he,  when 
his  arriiral  on  shore  woke  him  from  his  reve- 
rie ;  '«  what  an  idiot  I  am  to  fancy  delights  not 
likely  to  be  realised  !''  But  he  sighed  as  he 
said  this;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  looked 
eagerly,  for  two  days  at  least,  at  the  door  of 
every  cottage  which  looked  smarter  than  an- 
other. 

After  spending  two  or  three  days  (as  he  had 
intended)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carisbrook, 
he  set  otf  for  the  wild  country  below  Cliff. 

The  hand  of  art  had  not  then,  as  now,  im- 
proved the  luxuriance  of  the  scenery;  hut 
nature  had  covered  the  hills  with  trees  of  the 
finest  growth ;  and  as  the  rocks  and  the  shore 
had  charms  for  the  lover  of  wild  and  rugged 
scenery,  Tyrconnel,  though  he  had  admired 
the  charms  of  other  countries,  was  too  much 
an  Englishman  not  to  be  eager  to  do  justice  to 
those  of  his  own. 

He  was  attended  only  by  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, and  even  that  attendant  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  his  horse :  still,  however,  he  per- 
sisted to  continue  his  route  that  evening,  de- 
siring his  servant  to  follow  as  he  could  the 
next  day.  But  he  resetted  his  decision,  when, 
having  missed  the  direct  road  to  the  place  of 
his  destination,  he  found  himself,  at  eijjrht 
o*clock  in  the  evening  of  a  November  night, 
travelling  in  a  mountainous  country,  without 
guide  or  companion,  and  sheltered  only  by  a 
thin  surtout,  from  one  of  the  heaviest  rains 
which  he  had  ever  experienced. 

As  the  soil  was  of  clay,  it  soon  became  al- 
most impossible  for  his  horse  to  keep  his  feet ; 
Tyrconnel  was  therefore  forced  to  dismount, 
and  lead  him  by  the  bridle.  But  whither  could 
he  direct  his  steps  !  No  twinkling  light  de- 
clared his  vicinity  to  any  house ;  and  when  he 
looked  around,  he  could  only  be  sure  that  on 
one  Hide  of  him  rose  a  mountain ;  on  the  other 
side  there  was,  he  suspected,  a  precipice;  and 
he  knew  that  the  sea  was  at  the  foot  of  it.  His 
only  safety,  therefore,  lay  in  ascending  care- 
fully, the  height  above,  and  a  sort  of  path, 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  trace,  seemed  to 
afford  him  the  means.  Still  his  difficulties 
were  great,  as  he  was  forced  to  drag  afler  him 
his  unwilling  horse,  who  once  was  nearly  pre- 
cipitated down  the  steep  and  slippery  path. 

Tyrconnel,  who  was  almost  blinded  by  the 
rain,  as  his  hat  was  turned  up  in  front,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  often  forced 
to  stop  in  order  to  take  breath ;  and  at  these 
moments  he  could  not  help  sighing,  to  think 
how  his  fond  parents  would  be  aeonized  were 
they  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  how  gladly 
they  would  have  welcomed  fear  for  the  heart 
of  their  son,  in  exchange  for  his  more  painful 
apprehensions. 
.   ««  But  am  I  really  in  peril  V*  exclaimed  Tyr- 


connel, starting  at  his  own  suggestion.  **  Well, 
then,  it  is  fit  that  I  make  one  great  effort  to 
get  out  of  it.*'  Then  breathing  a  silent  prayer, 
he  exerted  his  utmost  strength,  and  found  him- 
self at  last  on  the  place  which  he  had  strug- 
gled to  reach ;  but  he  fell  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  it,  and  his  horse  fell  beside  him.  How* 
ever,  he  trusted  that  they  were  now  both  re- 
moved from  danger,  and  his  heart  glowed  with 
fervent  gratitude ;  but  it  also  glowed  with  joy, 
when,  on  proceeding  a  few  paces  further,  he 
beheld,  at  no  great  distance,  an  extensive 
building,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  light.  In- 
stantly remounting  his  now  recovered  steed, 
he  soon  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  gate 
of  a  ruin. 

Still,  however  hopeless  of  hospitality,  he 
had  resolved  to  knock  loudly  for  admission, 
when  a  strain  of  sweet  solemn  music  broke 
upon  his  delighted  senses,  from  the  illuminated 
comer  of  the  building.  It  was  the  evening- 
service  to  the  Virgin,  accompanied  by  the 
chords  of  the  harp ;  while  ever  and  anon  one 
female  voice,  clear  yet  touching  in  its  tones, 
was  heard  above  the  other,  and  sometimes  un- 
accompanied, while  every  pulse  in  his  heart 
responded  to  the  sound. 

**This  is  indeed  an  adventure,**  thought 
Tyrconnel,  while  with  suspended  breath  be 
continued  to  listen  to  the  strains.  But  at 
length  he  gained  courage  to  knock  violently  at 
the.  door,  and  the  music  suddenly  ceased;  a 
casement  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  deep 
voice  demanded  who  was  there. 

*•  A  benighted  traveller,'*  replied  Tyrconnel, 
*•  who  only  asks  shelter,  for  a  short  time,  for 
himself  aiKl  his  horse,  and  afterward,  a  guide, 
if  possible,  to  the  next  town  or  inn.** 

The  casement  was  then  closed  again ;  and 
in  another  instant,  a  man  unbarred  the  gate, 
held  up  a  dark  lantern  to  the  face  of  Tyrcon- 
nel, and,  uttering  some  incoherent  exclamation, 
admitted  Tyrconnel  and  his  horse  into  the 
porch,  which  led  into  a  large  Gothic  hall, 
where  a  few  faintly-burning  fagou  lay  ex- 
piring on  the  capacious  hearth,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

"  A  strange  reception,'*  thought  Tyrconnel, 
**  at  once  hospitable  and  inhospitable."  But 
the  idea  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind,  when 
another  person  appeared,  in  whom  Tyrconnel 
concluded  that  he  beheld  the  owner  of  the 
mansion ;  for  with  great  courtesy  he  hade  him 
welcome  to  whatever  comfort  his  roof  afforded. 
As  he  said  this,  he  heaped  some  wood  upon 
the  embers  On  the  hearth,  and  Tyrconnel 
speedily  disencumbered  himself  of  his  wet  hat 
with  its  dripping  feathers.  On  turning  round 
towards  the  gate,  meaning  to  speak  to  the 
servant,  he  found  his  host  attentively  regardtnif 
him ;  and  if,  as  Tyrconnel  fancied,  that  look 
of  earnest  inquiry  was  one  of  approval  also,  he 
was  very  sure  that  it  was  met  b3f  him  wjtb  ooe 
of  admiration;  for  never  bad  he  seen  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  teaching  expreaaion.    But  b« 
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not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  quiet  con- 
templation of  it ;  for  his  host  insieted  on  his 
takinff  off  his  wet  garmenu,  telling  him  with 
a  smile  which  did  not  seem  a  frequent  visiter 
of  his  faded  lip,  that  he  must  submit,  for  that 
evening,  to  wear  a  garment  resembling  his, 
for  he  was  sure  that  his  own  dress  would  not 
be  dry  till  morning. 
.  **  Do  you  then  mean  to  give  me  shelter  for 
the  whole  night  1^  said  Tyrconnel,  shaking 
back,  as  he  spoke,  his  auborn  hair,  which  now 
fell,  almost  deprived  of  curl,  upon  his  manly 
shoulders,  and  disclosed  to  full  view,  a  face  light- 
ed up  with  an  expression  of  grateful  pleasure. 
To  be  sure  I  do,'*  replied  the  other ;  **  and 
a  bed  is  already  ordered  for  you.  Why  do  yon 
look  surprised]  Is  my  appearance  so  very 
unpromising,  that  you  expected  me  to  turn  you 
out  again  into  the  pitiless  storm  1  Were  tuck 
my  nature  and  my  custom,  (said  he,)  believe 
me,  sir,  for  your  sake  I  should  forego  them.** 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  grasped  Tyr- 
eonners  hand,  with  evident  emotion. 

This  is  very  strange,**  thought  Tyrconnel, 
courteously  returning  the  pressure,  and  bowing 
as  he  did  so,  in  silent  gratitude ;  for,  though 
conscious  that  his  figure  was  good,  and  his 
face  handsome,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  under 
such  circumstances. 

**  But  I  am  not  giving  you  a  proof  of  my 
hospitality,'*  observed  the  stranger,  **  while  I 
let  you  remain  in  your  coat;'*  and  leaving  the 
room  a  few  moments,  he  returned  with  a 
wrapping-gown  of  black  serge. 

Tyrconnel,  who  hoped  he  should  at  length 
be  introduced  to  the  singer,  was  involuntarilv 
solicitous  concerning  his  appearance,  and  took 
pains  to  restore  hisliair  to  its  wonted  curling 
beauty ;  while  he  held  his  ruff  to  the  fire,  to 
make  it  again  fit  for  use* 

**  PshaT'*  cried  he  the  next  moment,  ashamed 
of  his  vanity :  **and  after  all,  the  singer  may 
be  the  wife  of  my  host,  or  the  wife  of  some  one 
else,  and  ugly  and  disagreeable  besides.  What 
an  idiot  I  am!** 

He  now  followed  his  conductor  into  an 
apartment  where  supper  awaited  their  coming. 
But  neither  wine,  nor  ale,  nor  viands  of  a  very 
tempting  nature,  could  at  first  make  Tyrconnel 
amends,  when  he  found  no  one  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  saw  the  table  prepared  for  two  per- 
sons only  t  for  his  imagination,  which  had  for 
some  time  previously  dwelt  on  the  £uicied  re- 
cluse at  the  door  of  the  myrtle-covered  cottage, 
had  now  allowed  itself  to  fancy  a  recluse  as 
beautiful  in  the  unknown  singer  of  the  ruined 
castle.  But  great  as  was  his  disappointment, 
it  did  not  take  away  his  appetite,  thoogh 
whenever  he  heard  the  tread  ot  woman*s  feet 
over  his  head,  he  flattered  himself  there  was 
going  to  be  an  addition  to  the  party.  But  his 
host  did  not  even  mention  that  he  had  a  lady 
residing  with  him,  and  Tyrconnel  was  too 
coDSCtotts  of  his  own  thoughts  and  wishes  to 


make  any  inquiries.  At  length  he  ventured  to 
say, 

^*  I  cannot  but  admire,  sir,  the  generous  con- 
fidence so  indicative  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
has  allowed  yoa  thus  to  shelter  a  stranger 
travelling  without  a  servant,  and  who  might 
have  thrown  himself  upon  your  hospitality 
with  evil  intentions.** 

**Yottr  countenance,*'  he  replied,  **is  one 
that  inspires  confidence,  and  your  air  and  man- 
ner bespeak  the  gentleman.  Nay,**  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  much  meaning,  **  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  you  are  nobly  born.** 

«•  Indeed  !**  cried  Tyrconnel,  blushing  with 
pleased  surprise :  **  If  your  penetration,  sir, 
18  80  great,  1  shall  be  afraid  to  stay,  lest  you 
discover  what  I  may  wish  to  conceal #** 

**  Heaven  forbid,*'  returned  the  other  grave- 
ly, **  that  you  should  ever  have  a  thought  or  feel- 
ing, while  you  are  under  this  roof,  which  ought 
to  be  concealed !— Young  man,  /  hdieve  yon 
are  worthy  of  confidence,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  have  a  proof  of  mine.  TVm^Ai,  how- 
ever, I  wish  you  to  retire  early  to  rest :  yoa 
have  undergone  much  fatigue.  Permit  me  to 
show  you  the  way  to  your  chamber:  but  I 
must  warn  you,  that  this  castle  is  old  and  full 
of  strange  noises.  However,  you  may  sleep 
too  soundly  to  be  disturbed  by  them ;  yet, 
should  you  hear  aught  unusual,  do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  turn  and  sleep  again.** 

**  And  will  you  not  ask  who  I  am,  and  what 
I  am  1'*  said  Tyrconnel  smiling. 

**  What  would  you  think  /  am,  were  I  to 
tell  you  that  I  know  your  name  already  t" 

*^ Impossible!"  cried  Tyrconnel,  surveying 
his  host  in  his  turn  with  a  scrutinizing  look. 
**  No,  no,  I  never  saw  you  before,  for,  if  I  had, 
I  could  not  have  forgotten  you.** 

**  You  never  did  see  roe,  nor  I  you ;  and 
yon  shall,  if  yon  please,  tell  me  your  name 
and  quality. ^^ 

**  Quality !  What !  then  yon  are  sure  I  am 
a  man  of  rank  ?  You  are  right :  my  name  is 
Tyrconnel,  and  I  am  the  son  of  Lord  Bella' 
more.'* 

"  Are  you  Aubrey  or  William  Tyrconnel  V 
eagerly  asked  his  host. 

**  William,  the  «/tferson,**  repKed  Tyrconnel 
in  an  accent  of  surprise.  **  How  strange  it  is 
that  you  should  aslc  that  question  !'* 

*'  You  may  think  so :  but  come,  1  am  impa- 
tient till  you  are  in  a  warm  bed.  To-morrow 
I  will  be  more  communicative.** 

They  now  reached  the  apartment  designed 
for  Tyrconnel ;  and  the  stran^rer,  with  a  cor- 
dial pressure  of  his  hand,  wished  him  good 
night,  and  left  him  to  his  repose. 

But  though  Tyrconnel  slept,  it  was  not 
with  unconscious  sleep.  His  dreams  were 
full  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed:  he  still 
trod  on  the  slippery  edge  of  the  precipice,  still 
dragged  afVer  him  a  resisting  horse,  still  heard 
the  appalling  roar  of  the  ocean ;  and  when  he 
started  from  his  unquiet  slumbers,  it  was  to 
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hear,  on  awakening,  the. very  sound  which 
haunted  his  dreams.  The  wind,  too,  howled 
along  the  ruinous  corridors  of  the  building ; 
mournful  noises  caught  his  attention,  and 
struggled,  though  for  some  time  vainly,  with 
the  power  of  sleep  orer  his  senses.  But  again 
he  was  locked  in  deep,  though  restless  slum- 
bers, when  a  sudden  blast  rocked  his  apart- 
ment, displaced  his  sword  from  his  bed-side, 
and  woke  him  completely  —  woke  him  not 
soon  to  rest  again;  for  between  every  gust, 
deep  groans  as  of  one  in  agony  burst  on  his 
ear,  and  he  started  from  his  bied  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  what  he  heard  was  not 
the  creation  of  fancy. 

Immediate  conviction  attended  his  leaving 
the  bed.  The  sounds  were  real,  and  came 
from  a  room  at  no  great  distance  from  his  own. 
But  what  occasioned  them  1  Perhaps  the 
wind  had  shaken  down  part  of  a  wall  or 
chimney,  and  had  buried  some  one  in  its  fall. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
offer  his  aid  ;  and  gently,  though  rapidly,  he 
drew  near  the  apartment  whence  tne  noise 
proceeded,  and  distinctly  heard,  mixed  with 
the  groans,  the  following  words — **0h! 
mercy,  mercv,  thou  offended  God  !'*  This 
was  followed  by  groans  as  of  a  spirit  in 
agony.  He  could  no  longer  forbear  to  knock. 
«*  Who  is  there  V*  replied  a  stern  voice;  and 
immediately  the  door  was  opened  by  his  host, 
who,  having  thrown  his  cloak  over  his  appa- 
rently nak^  body,  demanded,  in  an  angry 
tone,  and  with  a  fierce  look,  why  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  bed. 

«'  I  could  not,"  he  replied,  *•  for  I  heard  the 
groans  of  some  one  in  distress,  and  I  came  in 
hopes  to  assist  the  sufferer.*' 

«' Assist  the  sufferer!  Kind,  bat  deluded 
youth  r*  exclaimed  his  host  with  a  laugh  in- 
conceivably horrid.  ''Tyrconnel,  I  told  you, 
whatever  noises  you  heard,  to  turn  again  and 
sleep.  You  have  not  regarded  my  requ^t; 
but  I  honour  the  motives  which  prevented 
you.  Now,  return  to  your  chamber;  and  for- 
get, when  we  meet  again,  that  we  have  met 
now  and  thus.'* 

Tyrconnel,  shocked,  yet  awed  in  spite  of 
himself  into  instant  obedience,  returned  as  he 
was  bidden  to  his  apartment,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
for  had  he  not  almost  beheld  a  penitent  sinner 
in  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  on  himself 
for  some  conscious  crime  1  and  if  so,  what  was 
that  crime,  and  who  was  the  criminal  f 

He  was  now  sure  that  the  noise  he  heard 
mixed  with  the  groans,  was  that  of  the  knotted 
rope  upon  the  uncovered  flesh.  But  perhaps 
this  mysterious  man  was  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  Flagellants ;  still,  his  cry  for  mercy  to  an 
offenddl  God  seemed  to  proclaim  him  suffer- 
ing under  the  stings  of  conscience.  Yet,  if 
so,  could  his  countenance  ever  look  so  placid 
as  it  had  done  the  preceding  evening  1  No, 
it  was  impossible.  **  But  how  weak  it  is  in 
me  to  wear  away  the  hours  in  these  idle  con- 


jectures r*  Then,  laying  his  head  once  moie 
on  .his  pillow,  in  a  short  time  he  fell  into 
slumber,  deep,  quiet,  and  refreshing. 

The  morning  sun,  darting  its  beams  through 
his  window,  first  awakened  him  as  he  thought, 
and  awakened  him  time  enough  to  hear  some 
one  leaving  his  apartment. 

•*  Who  is  there  V  cried  Tyrconnel. 

**  I  came  to  bring  your  honour's  clothes,*' 
replied  a  voice  which  he  thought  was  not  un- 
known to  him.  *^  The  family  is  ready  for 
breakfast,  if  you  are." 

*' Ready  for  breakfast!"  cried  Tyrconnel: 
but  the  man  was  gone,  and  on  looking  at  his 
watch  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
near  ten  o'clock.  He  made,  therefore,  a  hasty 
toilet,  even  thouffh  he  expected  to  meet  *'  the 
family^^^  one  of  whom  was  no  doubt  the 
singer  herself:  but  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  his  appearance.  Rest  had  re- 
stored the  wonted  bloom  to  his  cheek,. and  his 
hair,  which  parted  on  his  forehead,  had  re- 
covered its  waving  beauty.  Tyrconnel,  ex- 
cept when  obliged  to  appear  at  court,  and  in 
the  circles  of  the  metropolis,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  a  young  and  handsome  man  of 
quality,  to  dress  as  he  liked  ;  and  consequent- 
ly never  wore,  but  on  such  occasions,  that 
encumbering  wig  which  replaced  the  simple 
and  picturesque  style  of  wearing  the  hair 
adopted  in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles,  and 
which  a  traveller  on  horseback  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  would  have  found  a  very  troublesome 
appendage. 

^  When  his  host  met  him  on  the  stairs,  on 
his  way  (as  he  assured  him)  to  call  him  to 
breakfast,  his  manner  was  so  kind  that  it 
entirely  removed  Tyrconnel's  embarrassment, 
and  he  was  able  to  shake  off  every  unpleasant 
impression  and  recollection. 

**  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  ladies  of 
my  family,"  cried  he,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  sapped  the 
preceding  evening. 

•»  Ladies !"  thought  Tyrconnel :  "  I  recol 
lect  to  have  heard  a  low  and  faltering  female 
voice  singing  with  the  others ;  but  I  had  for- 
gotten it  again,  and  only  remembered  oneT 
and  Tyrconnel  was  now  in  the  presence  of  her 
to  whom  thtd  one  voice  belongea. 

She  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  couch 
on  which  reclined  a  female  in  a  morning  habit, 
whose  pale  cheek  assumed  a  faint  fluA  as  if 
of  pleasure  on  his  entrance,  while  her  dim  eye 
lighted  up  with  the  brightness  of  former  dayt. 

•'This,  Mr. Tyrconnel,"  said  his  hoat,  ""is 
my  sister  Madeleine."  He  started  at  the  name, 
while  Madeleine,  extending  her  hand,  bade 
him  welcome  to  their  retreat. 

**  Oh !  all  is  now  explained  to  me,"  exclaim- 
ed Tyrconnel,  **  in  one  moment.  I  now  know 
that  1  am  so  happy  as  to  behold  the  visiters  of 
my  sister  Lady  Barbara." 

**  Your  sister !"  said  Madeleine. 

**Yes,  she  is  now  my  younger  brother's 
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wife ;  and  yoa,  sir,  are  no  doubt  Mr.  Dupont, 
and  this  young  lady  is  Mademoiselle  Rosalie.** 
As  he  spoke,  a  deep  involuntary  blush  over- 
spread his  cheek  ;  for  he  not  only  remembered 
Lady  Barbara's  prophecy,  but  he  knew  not 
what  to  call  the  fair  creature  before  him. 
Rosalie  dime  seemed  too  familiar:  the  Lad^ 
Rosalie  would  have  implied  suspicion  of  their 
being  persons  of  rank  in  disguise;  and  yet 
Mademoiselle^  the  appellation  of  a  French  giil, 
thouffh  the  onl]r  one  he  could  use,  seemed  the 
one  least  befitting  her  appearance,  as  she  re- 
sembled more  a  statue  which  had  been  changed 
by  some  modem  Pygmalion  into  a  woman, 
but  retained  all  the  stillness  and  all  the  cold- 
ness of  its  original  material-^for  Kctreely  could 
that  beautiful  head  be  said  to  move  in  return 
to  Tyrconners  bow,  and  certainly  that  fault- 
less lip  did  not  vouchsafe  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Whence  did  this  insensibility  proceed! 
Was  it  from  bashful nesst  In  that  case  it 
misrht  wear  oflT— at  least  Tyrconnel  hoped  it 
would  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  turned  to  meet 
the  kinder  glance  of  the  faded  but  still  beauti- 
ful Madeleine.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk, 
her  veil  black  also,  and  parted  on  her  fair  fore- 
head was  the  dark  hair  which  Lady  Barbara 
had  described  to  him,  while  the  marked  eye- 
brow and  the  long  eye-lashes  formed  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  transparent 
skin  of  the  cheek  beneath  them. 

That  clear,  pale  cheek,  told  a  tale  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  the  rapid  heaving 
of  the  dress  which  was  folded  over  her  bosom 
declared  that  her  fluttering  heart  had  neariy 
beaten  its  last. 

Tyrconnel,  when  he  approached  her,  meant 
to  speak  of  Lady  Barbara,  and  of  her  enforced 
visit  to  the  castle  of  Delmayne :  but  his  power 
of  utterance  failed  him ;  for  he  felt  that  he  be- 
held a  being  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  —  one 
to  whom  he  had  learnt  to  consider  with  mys- 
terious interest,  and  spite  of  himself  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

Madeleine,  raising  her  expressive  eyes,  an- 
swered to  his  look,  while  Dupont  stood  with 
folded  arms  beside  them. 

••  Yes,  you  see  before  you  a  poor  dying  crea- 
ture ;  but  one  whose  heart,  wnile  there  is  yet 
a  spark  of  life  left  it,  will  glow  with  gratitude 
to  your  warm-hearted  and  lovely  sister :  and 
yon  are  welcome  hither  for  her  sake.*' 

**  Welcome  indeed,**  cried  Dupont,  in  a 
hoarse  tone  of  voice. 

Rosalie  at  this  moment  changed  her  posture, 
and  seemed  about  to  speak ;  but,  though  her 
lip  moved,  she  said  nothing ;  and  Tyrconnel, 
who  was  now  earnestly  gazing  on  her,  felt 
himself  mortified  and  disappointed. 

A  new  recollection  now  suddenly  came  over 
Tyrconnel,  and  he  ventured  to  say,  **  Where 
is  Donald  1  for  I  suspect  he  it  was  who  last 
night  obtained  me  so  courteous  a  reception.** 

«*  True,**  said  Dupont  gravely  :  «•  but  Donald 


dares  not  appear  before  you,  till  I  have  assured 
you,  that  in  leaving  Lord  Delmayne*s  family, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  a  miperior 
duty — and  I  am  of  his  opinion.** 

**  I  am  satisfied,**  replied  Tyrconnel,  **  and 
I  heartily  wish  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  always 
a  favourite  of  mine,  and  poor  Barbara  wept 
for  his  desertion.** 

*'  You  may  come  in,  Donald,**  said  Rosalie, 
with  a  smile  which  almost  made  the  youthful 
traveller  start  with  pleasure;  and  Donald 
entered  the  room  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  but 
a  tear  in  his  eye— for  he  was  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  family  of  Delmayne.  He  hoped  the 
Lady  Barbara  was  well,  and  her  bonnie  laird. 

Tyrconnel  said  she  was  well,  and  the  happy 
mother  of  two  children,  the  imaffe  of  herself. 

«'  Ay,  indeed  !'*  replied  Donald  :  ''  then  they 
must  be  bonnie  bairns ;  for  my  lady  hersel  is 
a  bonnie  lassie,  and  1  should  like  to  see  hei 
blue  een  again.** 

*'  And  Lady  Barbara  is  now  a  wife  and  a 
mother  !**  said  Madeleine.  *^  Sweet  girl !  may 
she  be  happy  in  every  relation  of  life !  And 
she  has  manied  the  man  of  her  heart,  too-— 
for  I  soon  discovered  that  she  was  in  love 
with  Aubrey  Tyrconnel,  and  that  be  loved 
her.*' 

••  Pray,  is  your  brother  like  you  V*  asked 
Rosalie  with  some  eagerness. 

"Very  like.** 

**0h!**  was  the  answer  of  Rosalie-— and 
Tyrconnel  wished  he  could  be  sure  what  that 
*'oh**  meant,  and  whether  it  was  compli- 
mentary or  otherwise;  but  perhaps  it  meant 
nothing. 

It  was  mid-day  before  the  breakfast  was 
over,  for  Tyrconnel  purposely  prolonged  the 
meal,  because  he  knew  that  he  must  offer  to 
go  away  at  its  conclusion,  as  he  had  no  excuse 
for  staying ;  and  at  last  he  reluctantly  desired 
to  have  his  horse  saddled. 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  V 
exclaimed  the  poor  invalid. 

•*  You  cannot  be  so  unkind,*'  said  Qupont, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  while  Rosalie 
looked  up  and  looked  down  again,  and  began 
to  tbar  a  piece  of  paper  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

**  If  you  wish  me  to  stay,"  said  Tyrconnel. 

*•  fVith  you  to  stay  !**  echoed  Dupont ;  "  oh ! 
indeed  I  do,  and  so  1  am  sure  does  Madeleine." 

**Yes,  Tyrconnel;  and  if  neither  parent, 
nor  friend,  nor  mistress,  is  counting  the  ii\o- 
ments  of  your  absence,  you  will  oblige  a  poor 
dying  woman  by  giving  her  a  few  hours  of 
your  company.  I  would  have  said  days,  if 
we  had  any  thing  to  offer,  capable  of  repaying 
you  for  the  sacrifice.** 

**  It  would  be  no  sacrifice,"  replied  Tyrcon- 
nel, affectionately  grasping  her  moist  yet  burn- 
ing hand.  ** Command  me  as  you  please; 
my  parents  are  prepared  for  my  spending  at 
least  a  month  in  the  island;  my  friends  dp 
not  want  me,  and  I  have  no  mistress;  believe 
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me,  I  came  hither  with  a  heart  as  free  as 
air." 

**  And  you  will  stay  with  as  a  day  or  two  at 
least  V*  said  Dupont,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  day$,  if  yoa  desire  it.  After  which, 
I  shall  probably  directly  retam  to  my  fiither*s 
residence  near  Portsmoath,  where  I  expect 
Barbara  and  the  rest  of  my  family.** 

**  Will  Lady  Barbara  be  so  near  as!'* 

**  Yes.*'  A  look  of  great  meaning  passed 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine. 

**  Have  your  brother  and  Lady  Barbara  a 
house  of  their  ownV*  was  Dupont's  next 
question. 

*'  The^  have :  they  live  in  London,  as  Aubrey 
is  studying  the  law.'* 

*'  It  was  a  benerolent  and  merciful  Prori- 
dence  that  sent  yon  hither  ;**  and  Dupont,  as 
he  said  this,  grasped  Tyrconnel's  hand,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

Rosalie,  who  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion with  her  usual  statue-like  stillness,  now 
raised  her  eyes  to  Tyrconners  with  a  look  of 
evident  pleasure;  but  they  were  instantly 
withdrawn  again ;  and  btushiug  at  her  own 
boldness,  with  a  sort  of  boundmg  step  she 
followed  Dupont. 

Madeleine,  now  beckoning  Tyrconnel  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  assured  him  that,  by  promis- 
ing to  stay  a  few  days  with  them,  he  had 
made  her  last  moments  comparatively  happy. 

**  Your  last  moments,  dear  lady !  Do  not 
say  so.  Surely,  you  do  not  expect  that  I 
should  witness  your——" 

**  I  will  fill  up  the  sentence  I  do  wish 

you  to  be  here  when  I  breathe  my  last ;  that 
time  is  nearer  than  those  beloved  beings  sup- 
pose ;  and  for  both  their  sakes,  I  am  <^sirons 
that  a  man  of  feeling  and  honour  like  yourself 
should  be  present,  to  soothe  and  assist  one 
whose  agonies,  I  know,  will  be  great  indeed. 
.Rosalie,  too  But  my  brother  will  himself 
tell  you  of  the  service  which  we  mean  to  re- 
quest of  you.'* 

**  li  it  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  or  any 
one  belonsfing  to  von,  command  me;  but  do 
not  talk  of  dying.'* 

*'  It  is  a  prospect  too  pleasant  for  me  not  to 
indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  it.  If  you 
knew,'*  said  she,  **what  an  hour  of  comfort 
that  of  death  will  be  to  a  long-suffering  heart 
like  mine,  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me 
talk  of  it  as  near." 

.  **  The  interest  and  the  mystery  connected 
with  these'  strangers,  increase  in  exact  pro- 
portion," thought  Tyrconnel;  "but  I  expect 
this  day  will  end  the  latter.  Yet  if  it  does  not, 
there  is  a  something  of  dignity,  nay,  even  of 
sacredness  about  them,  which  forbids  the  in- 
dulgence of  idle  curiosity.** 

At  this  moment,  Dupont  came  in  to  InTite 
Tyrconnel  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

•«  Donald  tells  me,"  said  he,  ««that  you 
draw  from  nature,  and  I  can  show  you  some 
very  fine  views.    Rosalie  also  has  a  taste  for 


drawing,  and  perhaps  you  will  to-tnorrow  have 
the  kindness  to  give  her  a  lesson  t" 

**  Certainly ;  but  why  not  to-day  1** 

**  Because  to-day  I  wish  to  have  some  serious 
conversation  with  you.'* 

And  Tyrconnel,  on  hearing  such  a  reason 
given  for  the  delay,  was  no  longer  averse  to  it. 

Rosalie  now  returned  with  a  book  in  her 
hand  ;  and  Madeleine  telling  Dupont  that  Ro- 
salie was  going  to  read  her  to  sleep,  he  begged 
Tyrconnel  to  follow ;  and  they  quitted  the 
apartment  tdgether. 

As  they  hegan  their  ramble,  Tyrconnel 
found  that  when  he  fancied  he  had  attained 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  had  only  reached 
a  terrace,  half  way  up  its  uneren  side,  on 
which  the  house  stood. 

The  mansion  itself  seemed  originally,  from 
its  castellated  towers  and  its  still  remaining 
fosse,  now  nearly  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds,  to  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  a 
castle;  but  one  wing  only  had  surrived  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  was  now  converted  into 
a  comfbrtable  habitation. 

After  they  had  proceeded  a  little  way  in 
silence,  Dupont,  turning  to  his  companion  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  exclaimed, 
**  Look  round,  young  man,  and  see  that  not  a 
trace  remains  of  the  winter's  storm  of  yester- 
day, except  what  seems  to  add  new  beauty  to 
the  scene ; — the  storm  of  the  passions  alone,  j 
that  storm,  far  more  terrible  in  its  course  thani 
the  whirlwind  of  winter,  leaves  traces  behind  { 
it  of  its  awful  visitation,  although  the  visita-j 
tion  be  past :  fearful  and  indelible  traces,  which 
no  earthly  power  can  hope  to  remove.  Tyr- 
connel, I  have  urged  your  stay,  though  at  the' 
certain  risk  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  ynur 
susceptible  heart.  But  vou  have,  I  trust,  a 
long  life  of  happiness  before  you,  and  can 
aSbrd  to  let  the  aifiicted  draw  upon  you  for  s 
few  agitated  moments.  Besides,  before  we 
part  for  ever,  (and  we  shall  so  part,  I  trust,  at 
no  very  distant  day)  you  shall  hear  a  story 
which  may  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  to 
yourself,  and  to  your  children  after  you." 

**  Why  not  tell  it  tiowy  sirV  eageriy  asked 
Tyrconnel. 

**  Now !  Impossible !  A  tow  of  the  most 
solemn  nature  has  sealed  my  lips :  and  it  is 
only  when  I  am  beyond  all  question  on  my 
death-bed,  that  this  warning  tale  can  be  re- 
vealed." 

"  Your  death-bed,  sir !" 

**  Yes;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  thatj 
I  have  within  me  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  malady, 
and  that  when  sbb  goes  /  shall  not  long  sur- 
vive her."  I 

Here  he  seemed  for  somemihutes  labouring, 
with  strong  emotion. 

"Let  me  now,"  he  rejoined,  "describe  to, 
you  our  route  afWr  we  quitted  the  castle  ofi 
Delmayne.  We  left  the  North  road  as  soon| 
as  we  could,  and  stopped  for  sleep  and  ie>l 
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freshtnent  as  little  m  possible,  till  we  reached 
Southampton. 

•'  As  it  had  occurred  to  Donald,  that  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  a  most  desirable  residence  for 
those  who  wished  for  retirement,  and  for  a 
mild  and  genial  air,  and  as  he  was  well  known 
there,  his  mother  being  a  native  of  Newport, 
he  knew  he  should  have  no  difficolty  in  gain- 
ing leave  from  the  governor  for  us  to  reside  on 
the  Island. 

**  From  Southampton  we  sailed  hither,  nor 
was  it  long  before  one  of  our  rambles  led  ns  to 
this  deserted  building.  On  inquiry  we  learnt 
that  it  belonged  to  a  nobleman  who  had  quitted 
his  country  on  the  murder  of  his  king;  and 
who  chose  to  remain  abroad.  At  a  very  low 
rent  we  were  at  last  allowed  to  teke  posses- 
sion :  the  result  of  our  labours  you  haye  seen ; 
and  I  haye  derived  much  comfort  from  my 
share  of  the  occupation.  Already,  you  see, 
the  myrtle  flourishes  around  us ;  and  I  trust 
that  when  the  stene  closes  over  Madeleine  and 
myself,  this  abode,  which  sheltered  ihe  sor- 
rowful, may  one  day  be  the  dwelling  of  the 
cheerful  and  the  happy." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Tyrconnel,  'Mf  you  and 
your  sister  realize  these  sad  forebodings,  surely, 
surely,  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  will  not  remain 
here  alone !" 

•*I  trust  fio/,"  replied  Dupont,  turning  with 
a  brightening  glance  towards  Tyrconnel,  **  and 
this  is  the  subject  on  which  I  am  longing  to 
speak  to  you.  When  Madeleine  and  I  are  no 
more,  Rosalie,  dear  friendless  giri,  will  have 
no  protector  but  her  God  !" 

•*Say  not  so,"  cried  Tyrconnel,  grasping 
his  arm ;  **  she  shall  have  a  proteeior,  I  have 
a  brother  and  a  father J*^ 

**Can  you  promise  for  them  that  they  will 
befriend  the  poor  orphan,  and  secure  for  her  a 
safe  and  honourable  home  V 

**  For  my  brother,  I  am  Sure  I  can  promise ; 
and  remember,  Aubrey*s  wife  was  Barbara 
Del  may  ne." 

•*  You  have  almost  healed  a  broken  heart," 
murmured  out  Dupont.  Then  raising  his  eyes 
and  arms  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  **Thou  hast 
done  this!  I  see  the  hand  of  mercy  here! 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  and  now  let  me  depart 
in  peace." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Dupont  recovered 
from  the  devout  abstraction  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  Tyrconnel  was  too  much  awed  by 
his  manner,  to  break  the  silence  himself.  At 
length,  with  a  placid  smile,  he  said, 

•*  How  did  this  happen,  Mr.  TVitJonnel  t 
How  was  it  that  I  came  to  the  end  I  had  in 
view,  before  I  had  even  begun  my  approach  to 
itt  I  meant  gradually  to  unfold  to  yon  my 
wishes  concerning  Rosalie,  and  to  solicit  your 
interoession  with  Lady  Barbara.:  but  somehow 
or  other,  we  went  a  ouicker  way  to  work,  and 
my  heart  is  lightened  of  such  a  load !  Lady 
Barbara  will  be  delighted,  I  doubt  not,  to  ratify 
your  promise ;  for  I  never  saw  a  fece  so  ex- 


pressive of  benevolence  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per as  hers.  When  I  came  to  Del  may  ne,  I 
thought  that  the  guardian  angel  of  poor  Made- 
leine, in  a  shape  most  dear  to  her,  was  made 
manifest  to  human  eyes,  and  was  watehing  be- 
side her  pillow." 

*«  What !  my  rosy,  bright-eyed  sister,  teken 
for  an  angel,  and  that  by  such  a  roan  as  you, 
sir !  O  dear !  I  never  dare  tell  her  this ;  for 
I  am  sure  her  littie  head  would  be  quite  turned, 
and  she  would  prove  a  very  woman  to  my 
brother." 

*«  Perhaps,  mine,"  said  he,  *t  may  be  a  f^ 
exaltif  and  at  that  moment  my  feelings  were  par- 
tieulariy  susceptible.  Expecting  only  to  see 
my  faded,  suffering  sister,  I  beheld  the  image 
of  youthful  beauty  hovering  over  her  bed-side; 
A  bright  winter's  sun  shone  through  curtains 
of  a  golden  hue,  and  ite  beams  diflused  an  un- 
earthly radiance  round  her,  while  her  blue  eyes 
were  uplifWd  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
benevolent  pity.  Tyrconnel,  she  has  been  to 
me  a  guaraian  angel ;  for,  whenever  anxiety 
concerning  Rosalie  has  come  across  my  mino, 
I  have  pourtrayed  that  face  upon  the  gloom  of 
night,  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  'Yes,  to, 
thee,  sweet  being,  will  I  try,  one  day  or  other, 
to  consign  my  poor  orphan  ;*  and  then  I  used 
to  invoke  a  blessing  on  her,  and  fall  into  a 
quiet  sleep." 

•*  Dear  sir,"  said  the  gratified  Tjrconnel,  '*  I 
always  loved  Barbara  dearly,  but  now  I  shall 
love  her  twice  as  much  as  ever." 

*«  Let  me  add,"  said  Dupont,  **  that  Rosalie 
will  be  richly  independent  in  fortune,  and  will 
want  nothing  but  protection.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  a  few  years  hence,  sbe  may  wish 
to  teke  the  veil ;  but  in  my  will,  I  have  posi- 
tively forbidden  her,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her 
fortune,  ever  to  enter  a  convent  till  she  has 
mixed  with  the  world  some  years,  and  given 
herself  a  chance  for  being  a  happy  wife.  No 
sir,  no,"  he  added,  in  a  hurried  manner,  *' Ro- 
salie, while  a  young  woman,  shall  not  enter 
even  the  gates  of  a  convent*' 

*'I  trust  she  will  never  enter  one  — sncb 
beauty  as  hers." 

••  Beauty !  Ay,  she  is  beautiful.  But  had 
you  seen  Madeleine  in  her  pride,  oh !  Mr. 
Tyrconnel,  that  beauty  indeed,  but  now  ! — " 

Here  he  rapidly  paced  the  turf  on  which  they 
had  been  seated ;  then  returning  with  a  coun- 
tenance still  bearing  the  marks  of  violent  agi- 
tetion,  *'  We  will  now,"  he  said,  **  cross  the 
mountein,  and  explore  some  of  the  scenes  in 
the  valley  beyond." 

Tyrconnel  consented ;  and  as  his  host  talked 
of  Switzerland,  of  Italy,  of  painting,  and  oC 
music,  the  walk  did  not  appear  long  to  him : 
though  he  certainly  sometimes  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  return  to  Msdeleine  and  to  Rosalie. 

When  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  house, 
Dupont  observed  that  they  should  scarcely  get 
home  by  dinner-time. 

••  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Tymwinel,  **  I  am  vety 
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sorry  to  hear  it,  as  1  wished  to  do  something 
to  my  dress/* 

'*  What  can  yon  want  to  do  to  your  dress  t 
Yon  will  see  no  one  you  know  but  Madeleine 
and  Rosalie.** 

^^But  Madeleine  and  Rosalie!**  thought 
Tyrconnel,  with  a  conscious  smile  and  an  un- 
conscious sigh. 

^\  Quick !  juick !  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,**  cried  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  his  way  to 
his  room,  followed  by  his  senrant,  who  had 
now  arrived  with  his  portmanteau,  and  who 
was  surprised  to  see  how  difficult  his  young 
master  was  in  the  choice  of  a  dress ;  but  his 
surprise  was  at  an  end,  when,  as  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  he  saw  Rosalie  cross  the 
hall.  Tyrconnel  now  desired  him  to  return  to 
Ryde,  and  remain  there  till  further  orders. 

Rosalie  had  no  great  variety. of  wardrobe ; 
but  she  had  folded  her  long  hair  round  her 
head,  and  had  ^tened  it  on  the  top  with  more 
care  than  usual,  and  she  had  put  on  a  gown  of 
pink  Lyons  silk,  which  she  had  tried  to  shape 
after  the  fashion  of  Lady  Barbara*s.  This 
gala  dress  was,  however,  thrown  away  on  Tyr- 
connel :  all  he  saw  was,  that  her  countenance 
was  more  animated  -than  before,  and  that  she 
was  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  women. 

They  found  Madeleine  still  lying  on  the 
couch  where  they  had  left  her ;  but  her  face 
wore  a  look  of  comfort  added  to  that  of  resig- 
nation, which  Tyrconnel  had  not  before  ob- 
served. 

"Surely,**  said  Madeleine,  "I  have  now 
a  hope  of  seeing  Lady  Barbara  once  more  1** 

•*  She  will  only  be  too  happy  to  come,"  re- 
plied Tyrconnel ;  "  and  with  your  leave  I  will 
write  to  her  directly,  to  tell  her  what  an  unex- 
pected though  clouded  pleasure  awaits  her 
here :  but  then  I  fear  she  will  not  let  Aubrey 
rest  till  he  sets  off.** 

"  We  must  run  the  risk  of  that,**  replied 
Madeleine  faintly,  and  wiping  the  damps  of 
weakness  from  her  brow ;  ♦*  fpr,*'  added  she 
in  a  low  voice  to  Tyrconnel, "  my  time  on  earth 
lis  growing  very  short.** 

"  Do  not  say  so,*'  cried  he. 

"Well,  well,  I  will  say  no  more;**  then 
elevating  her  voice  to  its  usual  tone,  she  said, 
*Once  an  enthusiast,  always  an  enthusiast,* 
4s  a  remark  which  I  have  heard,  only  that  the 
objects  of  enthusiasm  change;  therefore,  I  ex- 
feeX  to  find  Lady  Barbara  as  enthusiastic  as 
vhen  I  saw  her  at  Delmayne,  but  perhaps  for 
•ew  objects.** 

"  No,  Barbara's  heart  is  constant  to  its  first 
loves.  Aubrey  and  Tasso  are  still  her  two 
prime  passions ;  but  she  has,  1  own,  added  to 
them  two  or  three  others.** 

••  What  are  they  1** 

"Two  lovely  children,  working  chairs  in 
tenth-stitch  for  her  drawing-room,  and  making 
«p  baby-linen.  All  these  in  their  turn  are  pas- 
sionately pursued,  and  the  dear  enthusiast  is 
akemately  laughed  at,  praised,  pitied,  scolded, 


and  fondled  by  us  all ;  but  loved  also,  loved 
to  the  greatest  degree.*' 

"  Happy  creature  !**  cried  Madeleine. 

"  Happy  indeed  !*'  cried  Rosalie  mournfully. 

"Shall  you  not  be  delighted,  Rosalie,  to  see 
her  again  V*  asked  Dupont. 

Rosalie,  to  Tyrconnel*8  great  mortificatioo, 
remained  silent. 

"Rosalie,  why  do  you  not  answer  your 
guardian?**  said  Madeleine. 

"I  hope  to  be  glad,'*  said  Rosalie  at  last 
with  a  faltering  voice ;  "  but  delighted  is  so 
very  strong  an  expression." 

"  But  is  it  possible  you  do  not  Zom  Lady 
Barbara,**  said  Dupont,  "afVer  the  kindness 
she  showed  your  best  friend  t** 

"  My  best  friend,  and  you,  sir,  seem  to  love 
Lady  Barbara  so  much,  that  though  I  believe 
I  do  love  her,  my  love  is  (|uite  unnecessary.'* 

Tyrconnel  was  hurt  at  this  unamiabte  speech, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Rosalie  was  jealous; 
but  his  attention  was  drawn  from  this  disa- 

frreeable  consciousness  by  his  observing  the 
ook  of  extraordinary  meaning  which  passed 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine.  Dupont  soon 
afterward  suddenly  quitting  the  room— 

"Rosalie,**  said  Madeleine  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "  you  have  distressed  your  guardian; 
he  hoped  that  you  had  kinder  feelings  toward 
our  young  friend.'* 

"Mistake  me  not,**  replied  Rosalie,  seixiog 
her  hand  and  kissing  it  while  she  stronglj 
struggled  to  take  it  from  her.  "  I  do  love  Lady 
Barbara ;  but  I  should  love  her  better,  if  you 
and  my  guardian  did  not  seem  to  love  her  so 
much— seem,  indeed,  to  love  her  better  than 
poor  Rosalie." 

"  Oh,  this  cup  is  a  bitter  one,**  cried  Made* 
leine,  raising  one  emaciated  hand  to  Heaven, 
while  she  suffered  the  other  to  remain  in  that 
of  Rosalie. 

"Recollect,  dear  friend,**  she  oontinoed, 
"that  I  have  seen  you  both  embrace  Lady 
Barbara ;  but  when,  in  all  these  melancholy 
years,  when  have  you  ever  caressed  or  fondled 
poor  Rosalie  ?  Till  we  went  to  Delmayne,  and 
till  I  saw  how  differently  you  behaved  to  Lady 
Barbara,  I  did  not  feel  this  coldness ;  but  I  have 
ever  since  been  so  wretched  at  times !  for  I 
have  feared^—** 

"  What  have  you  feared  1" 

"  That  there  was  something  in  my  manner 
or  nature  to  excite  aversion  rather  than  love; 
and  I  have  wished— ofVen  and  ofleo  I  have 
wished — to  (/le.** 

Here,  she  paused  from  excessive  emotion : 
but  the  pause  was  unheeded  by  the  unhappy 
beinp:  whom  she  addressed ;  for  Tyrconnel,  on 
looking  at  Madeleine,  saw  that  she  was  lying 
insensible  on  the  couch.  He  was  trying  to 
afford  his  assistance  when  Dupont  entered  the 
room ;  but  without  stirring  from  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  he  only  desired  Rosalie  to  lend  her 
aid.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  help  reproseh- 
ing  him  with  want  of  feeling ;  but  he  wasdisp 
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armed  by  the  excessive  misery  which  his  ap- 
pearance displayed,  as  his  hands  were  closely 
squeezed  togethcir  as  if  from  the  agony  of  men- 
tal struggle.  At  length  he  sprung  forward, 
exclaiming,  «*  She  is  not  dead  !  are  you  sure 
she  is  not  dead  )*'  and  then  hastening  to  the 
window  he  threw  it  open  to  its  utmost  extent. 
As  the  feeble  invalid  gradually  returned  to  life 
and  consciousness,,  joy  seemed  to  agitate  Du- 
pont  not  less  than  grief  had  done.  ^  Strange, 
inconsistent  being !"  thought  Tyrconnel,  **  to 
stand  aloof,  and  prove  your  fondness  only  by 
your  agony !" 

'*  Poor  Kosalie !  I  can  perfectly  understand 
and  excuse  all  you  have  said ;  for  so,  I  see, 
they  have  both  acted  towards  you." 

Madeleine  now  raised  her  head  from  Tyt- 
connel's  shoulder;  and,  openinff  her  eyes,  be- 
held Dupont  tenderly  gazing  on  her.  Instantly 
she  closed  them  again,  and  her  head  fell  back 
on  the  shoulder  not  of  Tyrconnel,  but  of  Du- 
pont. But  there  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain : 
he  started  away  from  the  evidently  unwelcome 
burthen,  and  mshed  out  of  the  apartment. 

Madeleine  sighed  deeply,  took  the  crucifix 
from  the  fold  of  her  robe,  pressed  it  with  lift- 
ed eyes  to  her  lips,  then  begged  Tyrconnel  to 
replace  her  on  the  couch,  desiring  that  Rhoda 
would  watch  beside  her,  and  that  Rosalie 
should  take  a  walk  with  Tyrconnel. 

**  But  you  do  not  send  me  from  you  in  an- 
ger, I  hopeT*  said  Rosalie. 

'*  In  anger !  No,  dear  girl,*'  said  Madeleine ; 
«« but  do  leave  me  to  Rhoda*s  care.'* 

*•  Dear  girl,"  cried  Rosalie,  kneeling  beside 
the  couch,  and  pressing  a  now  passive  hand 
to  her  Quivering  lips,  **  I  go  now  almost  hap- 
py !  Y  od  never  spoke  to  me  so  affectionately 
before.** 

•«  But  how  have  I  looked  at  yon,  Rosalie  V 
said  Madeleine,with  unwonted  energy ;  **  have 
my  looks  never  loved  you,  dear  ungrateful 
girir* 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  and  I  was  almost  contented 
till  we  knew  Lady  Barbara.  But  come,  Mr. 
Tyrconnel,  she  waves  me  from  her;— and  I 
will  Fo,  now  I  am  sure  $ht  loves  me  at  least  a 

*'A  UUle  /**  murmured  Madeleine ;  and  Rosa- 
lie,  accepting  TyrconnePs  arm,  accompanied 
him  to  the  terrace. 

They  walked  some  time  in  silence ;  for  Tyr- 
connel*s  heart,  like  Ro8alie*s,  was  too  full  to 
allow  him  to  speak,  afUr  the  agitating  scene 
which  he  had  just  witnessed.  But  as  soon  as 
he  could  compose  his  perturbed  mind,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  only  kind  in  him  to  convince 
the  distrustful  heart  of  Rosalie,  that  however 
cold  the  manner  of  both  her  guardians  might 
be  to  her,  she  alone  was  the  object  on  whom 
their  affections  rested.  The  difficulty  was  how 
to  begin  the  conversation,  if  Rosalie  did  not 
begin  it  herself. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Rosalie 
said,  «*  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  yon  think 


me  very  ungrateful  for  not  loving  Lady  Bar* 
bara  as  much  as  my  guardians  do ;  —  but  in- 
Qeeu-"~ 

'*  But,  indeed,'*  cried  Tyrconnel,  pressing  as 
he  spoke  the  arm  that  was  linked  in  his, 
**  sweet  Rosalie,  I  cannot  blame  you,  even 
when  I  think  you  unjust ;  for  I  am  sure  your 
guardians  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
world.**  ^       * 

**  Do  you  think  soV*  replied  Rosalie,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  and  smiling  through  her 
tears.  '*  So  poor  Mary  Anne  thought,  who 
lived  with  us  when  I  first  remembered  any- 
thing :  Mary  Anne  was  such  a  comfort  to  me  J 
and  when  she  died,  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  been  happy.** 

**  But  did  you  love  Mary  Anne  better  than 
your  guardians  1*' 

**  Oh,  no ;  but  when  they  repulsed  my  ca- 
resses, and  seemed  to  look  upon  me  almost 
with  horror,  I  used  to  fly  to  Mary  Anne,  who 
soothed  me  to  sleep,  and  then  all  was  well 
again.** 

**  Happy  Mary  Anne  !**  said  Tyrconnel,  ten- 
derly. 

** Happy!  She  was  not  happy:  ahe  had 
been  crossed  in  love. — Poor  Mary  Anne!  I 
often  wish  that  I  could  go  and  cry  on  her 
grave  as  I  used  to  do.  But  she  lies  buried  at 
ureenval ;  and  I  fear  all  the  flowers  are  dead 
which  I  planted  round  her  grave." 

"If  they  are,"  said  Tyrconnel,  "I  will 
plant  new  ones  when  I  go  next  to  Delmayne, 
and  I  will  give  orders  to  have  them  attended 
to.** 

"And  will  you  do  this  1*.*  cried  Rosalie, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  her  counte- 
nance glowing  with  pleasure.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Tyr- 
connel, how  good  vou  are !  They  may  talk 
of  Lady  Barbara :  but  indeed  /think  you  the 
kindest  person  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  dare 
say  you  will  take  care  that  the  grave  is  weeded 
toof" 

"  I  will  weed  it  mytelf^*^  said  Tyrconnel, 
who  would  have  promised  anything  at  that 
moment. 

"  WiU  yoal  Oh,  how  I  shall  love  ^ou 
she  was  goin^  to  add,  but  a  feeling  of  innate 
delicacy  restrained  her,  and  she  only  said  "/lAs 
you." 

Tyrconnel  saw  this,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  akin  to  her  own,  forbore  to  notice  it; 
and  though  his  looks  were  so  expressive  as  to 
make  Rosalie  cast  down  her  eyes  in  eon- 
fusion,  he  only  said, "  I  thank  yon  for  your 
good  opinion  of  me;** — but  then  he  repaid 
himselr  for  his  forbearance,  bv  imprinting  an 
impassioned  kiss  on  the  hand  which  he  had 
taken. 

"But  surely," he  observed  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Rosalie  had  resumed  her  statue- 
like appearance, "  surely  your  guardians  never 
in  reality  seemed  to  feel  horror  at  your  ca- 
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**0h,  jm!  indeed  they  did;  and  when  I 
asked  them  who  I  wbs,  they  only  told  me  I 
mast  remain  contented  with  knowing  that  I  had 
been  nnder  their  joint  care  from  tne  time  of 
my  birth,  and  that  while  I  lived  I  should 
never  viKant  a  friend.  Upon  such  occasions, 
if  I  ventured  to  throw  my  arms  around  their 
neck,  press  their  hands  to  my  heart,  and  bleas 
them  tor  their  kindness  to  a  poor  orphan,  they 
invariably  started  firom  toe  with  a  sort  of  aver- 
sion, told  me  such  importunate  caresses  were 
unbecoming,  and  dismissed  me.  But  when  I 
found  that  they  could  show  their  regard  for 
another  by  caresses,  though  I  was  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  I  iek  a  sense  of  injury,  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  which  made  me  re- 
aohre.  In  the  hall  at  Delmayne,  to  restrain 
every  evidence  of  those  strong  affections  wbich 
in  me,  and  me  alone,  seemed  not  to  be  vahed, 
and  to  be  colder  and  more  unperturbed  even 
than  I  had  lately  been.  Do  not  think  me 
vain,*'  she  added,  blushing  as  she  spoke; 
**  butBS  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  statue  in  the  hall 
<rf  the  easUe,  I  mncied  that  I  was  like  it  in 
features,  and  I  resolved  to  be  also  like  it  in  cha- 
racter from  that  unhappy  moment.  —  'They 
shall  no  longer  be  disgusted  at  my  warmth  of 
expression,*  said  I  to  myself;  and  1  kept  my 
word,  till  at  last  I  fancied  that  my  heart  was 
as  still  as  my  face,  and  that  I  had  ceased  to 
love  any  one.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  did  I 
not  fre^e  you  when  you  first  saw  me  V 

'^  Not  absolutely^  but  I  own  that  I  thought  I 
never  saw  anything  alive  so  like  a  statue.'' 

Dupont  now  appeared  in  sight,  and  they 
hastened  to  meet  him.  He  looked  dejected, 
and  Rosalie  felt  her  heart  reproach  her  as  the 
cause.  Struggling  therefore  with  her  tears,  she 
begged  his  forgiveness,  and  assured  him  that 
she  would  never,  if  possible,  occasion  him 
uneasiness  again. 

"  I  forgive  you,''  replied  Dupont  solemnly 
and  mournfully,  **  and  I  hope  you  will  keep 
your  word ;  — for,  believe  rae,  some  time  or 
other,  if  you  do  not,  dear  mistaken  girl,  you 
will  bitterly  repent  it." 

Rosalie,  overcome  by  the  epithet  ^^dear^'** 
wou(d«  in  the  agitation  of  her  feelings,  have 
caught  his  hand;  but  he  shook  his  head  re- 
provingly, and  waved  her  from  him. 

•»  You  #ee,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice  to  Tyr- 
connel. 

**  I  see,  and  T  irond^,"  he  replied,  lookincr  at 
l^er  with  eyes  that  said,  "/could  not  act  &us 
towards  you." 

Rosalie  sighed,  but  probably  tnore  ftom 
pleasure  than  pain,  as  she  felt  the  kindness  of 
his  glance ;  and  the  rest  of  their  walk  passed 
in  silence. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  they  found  fea- 
ther Pfivbst,who  officiated  as  (heir  priest ;  and 
as  he  told  them  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the 
chapel,  he,  Donald,  and  Dupont  bore  the  couch, 
with  Madeleine  stretched  upon  it,  to  the  chapel. 
When  there,  Madeleine  was  laid  upon  her  race 


on  the  floor,  and  Tyrconnel  involuntarfly  started 
forward,  in  order  to  place  a  pillow  under  her 
bosom;  but  Rosalie  mournfully  assured  him 
it  was  her  custom  so  to  lie,  and  he  reluctantly 
drew  back,  while  Rosalie  seated  herself  at  the 
organ. 

The  service  now  began,  and  TyrconnePs 
devotion  vras  disturbed  by  the  attention  which 
he  could  not  help  giving  to  that  of  Dupont 
and  Madeleine.  They  were  both  prostrate  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  the  groans  of  agony  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  breathings  of  adoration. 
But  he  forgot  even  to  attend  to  them  when 
the  exquisite  voice  of  Rosalie  joined  in  the 
service. 

The  offices  of  devotion  ended  now  only  too 
tfoon  for  Tyrconnel;  and  as  he  led  Rosalie 
back  to  the  parlour,  he  felt  that  be  was  indeed 
gone  an  age  in  love,  and  that  whether  as  t 
statue,  or  as  an  affectionate  accomplished  wo- 
man, she  was,  and  must  be,  most  fondly  deu 
to  every  feeling  of  his  heart. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Barbara  was  now  given 
to  Tyrconnel,  which  his  servant  had  brought 

^'Good  news,"  cried  he;  ** Barbara  is  al< 
ready  at  my  father's,  and  may  be  here  any 
day,  tide  serving,  in  a  few  hours." 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Madeleine. 

A  servant  now  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Fea- 
ton,  Madeleine's  medical  attendant,  was  coBie, 
and  she  was  left  alone  with  him. 

Eagerly  was  his  leaving  her  watched  for  by 
Dupont  and  Rosalie:  but  what  he  told  them 
was  far  from  encouraging,  for  the  fainting  fits 
of  the  poor  invalid  evidently  grew  more  fb- 
quent ;  and  that  very  afternoon,  ere  they  had 
left  the  dinner-table,  Dupont,  laying  his  hand 
on  Tyreonnel's,  exclaimed,  **  Look  there,  she 
faints !"  but  never  offered  to  go  himself  to  her 
assistance,  though  he  rang  for  her  servants. 

'*  How  very  strange !"  again  thought  Tyr- 
connel ;  but  he  dared  not  inquire  a  reason  for 
conduct  BO  unusual. 

That  evening  a  servant  brought  a  secoad 
letter  from  Lady  Barbara  in  reply  to  one  writ- 
ten by  her  brother. 

**  My  dearest  William, — Never  was  delight 
greater  than  mine !  And  so  you  have  found 
the  mysterious  strangers,  and  are  actually  liv- 
ing with  them  t  and  they  wish  to  see  me  and 
Aubrey  ?  and  they  call  me  sweet  and  angelic! 
(But  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,  1  know.) 
Well,  but,  dear  William,  how  trying  it  is  that 
we  can't  come  directly,  as  I  wish,  and  you 
wish !  and  the  Cause  too  is  so  trying !  My  sweet 
little  Aubrey  is  indisposed;  but  I  hope  he 
will  be  well  again  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
tifen  we  will  hasten  over  to  you  and  your  fas- 
cinating friends.  But,  alas  !  you  say  that  the 
amiable  Madeleine  is  very,  very  ill,  and  I 
must  come,  she  says,  directly,  if  I  wish  to  see 
her  alive.  No,  no;  she  must  not,  shall  not, I 
die.  Rosalie  and  I  will  nurse  her  into  hmWL 
I  can't  bear  to  think  that  I  must  lose  her. 
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when  I  have  jast  found  her  again.    But  I  am 
I  called ;  depend  on  aeeing  us  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  well,  if  we  sail  at  midniffht. 

"B.  T." 
«« P.  S.  Ah,  cunninff  William  !  Not  a 
word  of  i2ota/tV«  looks!  it  was  rery  nnkind 
in  you  not  to  tell  ma  whether  Rocalie  turns 
out  tall  or  not;  aivi  whether  she  is  a  beauty 
still,  and  whether  you  are  in  Ioto  with  her  or 
not ;  but  I  shall  come  and  judge  for  myself, 
and  find  yim  ou/,  that*s  certain,  I  caa  tell 
you,  your  silence  looks  very  suspicious.** 

*«  Rosalie,'*  said  Dupont  one  morning,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  '*  it  is  my  hope  that 
Tyrcoanel  and  myself  shall  be  able  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  lady  to  become  your 
guardians,  and  allow  you  to  live  with  them, 
when  our  beloved  Madeleine  is  taken  from 
us." 

*^And  do  you  mean,**  exclaimed  Rosalie, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  **  to  send  me 
away  from  you  i " 

*^  It  will  be  so  much  for  your  good,  Rosalie, 
so  much  more  cheerful  for  you  to  go  about 
with  Lady  Barbara,  that  I  certainly  do.** 

**  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  obey  yout 
Do  you  think  I  know  so  little  what  gratitude 
is,  that  I  will  leave  you  to  live  with  strangers, 
and  visit  and  amuse  myself  while  you  are 
here  in  solitude  and  sorrow  t  No,  never,  ne- 
ver. How  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  1 

"There,  Mr.  Tyrconnel!'*  added  the  sob- 
bing ffirl.  "  There  now,  tell  me  after  this  if 
you  (tore,  that  my  p^uardian  loves  me  !** 

"  Do  you  doubt  it*  Rosalie  1**  cried  Dupont 
reproachfully. 

^  I  shall,  if  you  send  me  away  from  you. 

But  mark  me,  sir,*'  she  added,  wiping  away 

!  her  tears,  and  assuming  all  her  dignity  and 

I  self-possession,  though  evidently  it  was  with 

'  great  effort ;  "  do  what  you  will,  say  what 

I  you  will,  I  never  will  forsake  you.    I  do  not 

say  to  you,  that  *  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die, 

and  there  will  I  be  buried  ;*  but  I  do  say^  that 

I  evil  be  by  my  portion,  and  my  days  few  upon 

earth,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  met** 

Here  her  firmness  again  forsaking  her,  she 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

**  Calm  your  disordered  spirits,  dear  girl,** 
said  Tyrconnel,  who  followed  her;  ^your 
guardian  declares  he  will  not  nrse  you  to  live 
with  Lady  Barbara  during  his  life.'* 

**  And  I  conclude  that  you  think  I  am  right, 
Mr.  Tyrconnel!*' 

**To  be  sure  I  do;  you  have  spoken  and 
acted  wortjhy  of  yourself.** 

**0h!  how  happy  yon  make  me!  Your 
praise  has  raised  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I 
sometimes  flatter  myself  that  you  will  in  time 
like  me  almost  as  well  as  Lady  Barbara.** 

**  Almost  as  well !  Believe  me,  I  shall  in 
time  love  you  better  tham  Lady  Barbara;  bet- 


ter than  I  ever  loved,  or  can  love,  any  other 
woman.*' 

^*Btiter  than  Lady  Barbara!  Oh!  that  i» 
more  than  1  asked  for,  or  ezpeoted.  I  am. 
sure  now  I;  shall  love  Lady  Barbara  dearly 
myself." 

The  breakfikst  meal  passed  in  silence :  Ro' 
salie  was  too  happy  to  talk,  for  Madeleine 
seemed  better,  and  Dupont  allowed  her  to  stay, 
and  Tyrconnel  had  been  so  kind !  But  Tyr- 
connel was  silent,  because  he  was  perplexed. 

AAer  what  he  had  said  to  her  that  morningr 
he  felt  bound  to  disclose  his  attachment  to 
Dupont  and  Madeleine,  before  he  renewed  the 
subject  to  Rosalie.  Soon  after  breakfest,  Du* 
pont  invited  Tyrconnel  to  walk. 

Madeleine  now  beckoning  Rosalie  to  the 
side  of  her  couch,  said,  ^  Let  me  make  you 
amends,  my  dear  girl,  for  the  pain  which  was 
in  kindness  inflicted  on  you  to-day,  by  assur- 
ing  you  that  your  determination  has  been  a 
comfort  to  my  mind,  and  that  I  always  disap- 
proved of  your  guardian's  plan  of  sending  you 
away,  when  I  believe  he  will  want  your  pre- 
sence most.  I  bless  you  Rosalie,  for  what 
you  have  done,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  feel- 
ing and  recollections  will  reward  you  whea 
two  broken  and  contrite  hearts  are  quiet  in  the 
grave." 

Rosalie,  gratified  yet  affected  by  this  ad- 
dress, would  have  thrown  herself  on  the  neck 
of  Madeleine,  but  she  dartd  not;  and  only 
marmuring  out  a  blessing  on  her,  she  hurried^ 
from  the  apartment. 

When  she  had  vented  her  full  heart  in 
prayer,  and  regained  her  usual  sel ^possession, 
she  hastened  to  join  Dupont  and  Tyrconnel  on. 
the  terrace ;  and  as  she  knew  Tyrconnel  waa 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  botany,  she 
offered  to  conduct  them  where  thej  would  find 
a  variety  of  mosses  and  some  cunous  lichens. 
They  consented  to  follow  her  route,  and  set  off* 
with  her  to  a  romantic  dell  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. As  Madeleine  felt  herself  unusually 
well  that  morning,  and  the  servants  were  par- 
ticularly busy  in  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  Lady  Barbara,  she  had  forbidden  any  one  to 
sti^  with  her,  and  had  taken  up  a  book,  when 
a  sound  reached  her  ear,  which  she  knew 
from  experience  to  be  ot  alarming  tmjmrt. 

Though  our  recluses  during  their  six  years* 
residence  in  the  castle  had  avoided  society,  the 
indijjrent  and  the  helpless  were  well  known 
within  their  gates;  and  when  Madeleine  could 
walk,  her  smile  of  pious  love  and  her  worda 
of  holy  peace  had  often  whispered  hope  to  the 
wretched,  and  led  the  tremoling  soul  to  re* 
liance  on  its  God. 

Amongst  the  superior  class  of  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  a  young  woman  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  who  had  found  beauty  a 
most  pernicious  gift,  especially  as  to  beauty 
she  united  excessive  ambition,  an  imperioua 
spirit,  and  ill-regulated  feelings.  What  her 
condnot  and  fate  had  been,  no  one  exactly] 
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knew ;  but  one  day  after  a  lon^  absence,  she 
returned  to  her  mother's  cottage  in  misery  and 
madness.  Whatever  had  been  her  woes  and 
her  wrongs  (and  in  the  wildness  of  her  ravings 
she  talked  most  touchtngly  of  both,)  they 
had  \eti  her  just  reason  enough  to  know  that 
the  humble  door  which  in  the  days  of  her  pride 
she  had  disdained,  would  open  to  receive  her 
in  her  state  of  degradation,  and  that  the  mother 
whom  she  had  neglected  in  her  hour  of  sun- 
shine, would  forgive  and  shelter  her  in  the 
night  of  her  despair.  She  therefore  wandered 
as  far  as  Portstnouth,  though  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, only  by  her  evident  insanity,  from  in- 
sult. She  therefore  reached  the  port  in  safety, 
and  embarked  in  the  packet-boat  to  Cowes, 
retaining  on  her  person  the  few  ornaments,  the 
wreck  of  former  splendour,  in  which  the  im- 
pulse of  phrensy  had  led  her  to  deck  herself. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  she  ran  along  the 
road  that  led  from  Cowes  to  Newport  with  a 
speed  which  nothing  but  phrensy  could  have 
induced. 

When  the  poor  Anna  saw  the  well-remem- 
bered field,  and  beheld  at  a  distance  the  chim- 
ney-top of  her  mother's  cottage,  she  stopped  in 
her  wild  career ;  but  it  was  only  to  tear  the 

garments  from  her  person  which  the  thorns  and 
riars  as  she  passed  had  begun  to  destroy; 
while  the  glittering  baubles  which  had  so 
lately  fed  her  pride  were  strewed  upon  the  un- 
thankful ground,  and  shone  there  as  uselessly 
bright  a^  the  poor  maniac's  sparkling  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  her  phrensy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  yiolence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm abated,  but  not  its  unconsciousness ; 
but  by  the  mechanical  power  of  habit  the  steps 
of  the  maniac  were  directed  to  the  jrarden  gate 
which  led  to  her  mother's  door.  That  mother 
whose  heart  had  been  nearly  broken  by  the 
neglect  of  her  child,  had  at  that  moment  forgot- 
ten all  her  sorrows  in  sleep,  when  she  was 
half  awakened  by  a  sound  resembling  the 
Toice  to  which  she  had  so  often  listened  with 
pride  and  pleasure  in  happier  days,  and  which 
now  she  fancied  her  dreams  were  recalling  to 
her.  The  song  too  was  one  which  Anna  used 
to  warble,  little  thinking,  poor  girl,  that  the 
fate  which  it  described  would  be  her  own ;  and 
the  stanza  of  it  which  she  now  sung,  was  as 
follows : 

O  say,  on  a  pillow  of  down  can  you  rest, 
While  I  on  the  earth  or  on  straw  must  recline  f 

Oh !  say,  can  you  wrap  the  warm  fiir  o'er  your 
breast. 
When  bare  to  the  winds  and  the  tempests  is  mine  f 

No  pillow  have  I,  even  that  you  denv  one : 
No  ffannent  have  I— nor  a  penny  to  buy  one. 
He  Hears  not !  nor  pities  my  frantic  distress, 
ITet  sure  he  remembers  mad  wandering  Bess. 

As  the  tones  came  nearer,  and  were  more 
«nd  more  distinctly  cauffht  by  the  still  half- 
alumbering  parent,  she  nmcied  that  her  child 
was  dead,  and  that  it  was  her  spirit  which  she 


thus  heard ;  and  for  a  few  moments  the  sorrows 
of  her  heart  were  soothed ;  for  it  was  less  bit- 
ter to  believe  she  was  no  more,  than  that  she 
was  alive  and  undutiful ;  and  she  was  lifting 
up  her  heart  in  thankfulness  to  her  God,  when 
the  increased  loudness  of  the  yoice  banished 
the  lingering  remains  of  sleep,  and  a  scream 
which  yibrated  to  every  pulse  of  her  heart, 
conyinced  her  that  the  being  whom  she  heard 
was  yet  alive,  and  was  her  lone-lost  daughter : 
she  therefore  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  beheld 
from  her  window  the  wretched  but  still  dear 
being  beneath.  In  another  moment  the  door 
was  unbaned,  and  she  clasped  the  now  laugh- 
ing maniac  to  her  heart. 

«*0h,  my  child,  my  child!*'  said  she, 
"welcome,  welcome, though  I  see  thee  thus." 

To  be  brief, — by  the  kindness  of  friends,  bat 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Madeleine  and  Du- 
pont,  Anna  was  sent  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
and  recovered  her  senses  completely  for  a 
time,  though  it  was  with  difilculty  her  mother 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  her,  and 
she  returned  home  apparently  quite  cured. 
But  she  was  subject  to  relapses,  which  the 
fond  but  weak  parent  concealed  as  long  as  she 
could,  lest  she  should  be  sent  from  her  again, 
though  sometimes  she  was  yery  mischieyoos 
in  her  paroxysms,  and  had  once  endangered 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  who  had,  as  she 
fencied,  stolen  her  lover  from  her.  It  was  a* 
curious  fact,  that  while  she  was  well  she  never 
sang;  but  as  soon  as  her  phrensy  was  return- 1 
ing  she  used  to  resume  her  sincring ;  and  the  | 
sound  of  her  voice  which  could  be  heard  at  a . 
great  distance,  was  the  signal  for  those  wboj 
feared  her  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

This  was  the  sound  which  now  burst  on  the 
ear  of  Madeleine,  and,  rapidly  drawing  nigb,! 
struck  terror  to  her  heart;  and  she  feared  fort 
Rosalie,  whose  life  the  maniac  had  once  threat- 1 
ened  as  her  supposed  rival,  till  recollecting  | 
that  she  was  well  guarded,  she  hefan  to  fearj 
for  herself t  and  tried  to  pull  the  string  of  the* 
bell  which  was  usually  within  her  reach;  batj 
this  day  it  had  been  forgotten,  and  Madeleine; 
found  that  she  had  no  means  of  making  her- 
self heard  by  the  servants,  except  by  an  exer- 
tion of  voice  to  which  she  was  wholly  unequal. 
At  this  moment  of  alarming  conviction  she 
heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and  she  beheld  the 
unhappy  maniac,  who,  probably  knowing  that 
she  might  be  refiised  admittance  at  the  front 
door,  had  climbed  oyer  a  hedge  behind  the 
house,  and  at  this  moment  stood  at  the  win- 
dow. She  then  threw  open  the  casement,  and 
in  another  moment  was  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
couch  of  the  trembling  invalid. 

**  Tell  me,"  she  cned  with  great  fierceness 
of  manner,  **  where  Rosalie  is  r' 

**  She  is  gone  out,"  replied  Madeleine  gently. 

«*  Is  she  gone  to  him  ?" 

"  She  is  with  her  guardian,  and  a  friend  of 
his." 

"  O  yes !  that  friend  is  I  know  who —but  I 
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shall  ^nd  them.  See,**  said  she,  **  how  beaa- 
tiful  I  am  !  1  have  dressed  my  hair  like  hers, 
to  be  like  her  ;**  and  Madeleine  saw  that  the 
poor  thingr  had  fastened  her  long  hair  round 
her  head  with  skewers,  to  look  like  Rosalie's. 
This  method  in  her  madness,  which  proved 
how  full  her  brain  was  of  the  subject  of  Ro- 
salie, overcame  her  so  much  that  she  fell  back 
on  her  couch,  catching  hold  of  the  maniac  at 
the  same  time,  and  exerting  her  small  remain- 
ing strength  to  draw  her  down  beside  her. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  holding  me  down  t** 
screamed  out  Anna  in  an  anprry  voice,  and  lift- 
ing up  her  arms  as  if  to  strike  her,  while  her 
eyes  glared  with  terrible  expression. 

Madeleine  let  go  her  hold,  and  her  hand  fell 
nerveless  beside  her;  for  she  thought  her  last 
hour  was  come,  and  oh !  how  unlike  that  last 
hour  which  she  had  loved  to  anticipate !  But 
who  can  calculate  on  the  caprice  of  phrensy  1 
Madeleine's  eyes  were  closed,  to  shut  out  the 
terrible  object  before  her;  but  she  soon  found 
that  her  life  was  in  no  danger,  for  in  soft  and 
mournful  accents  she  heard  her  say, 

'*  She  is  dead !  quite  dead !  cold  and  pale ! 
and  she  was  very  kind  and  good.  There, 
there,  I  owe  her  much.*'  She  then  laid  Made- 
leine's limbs  straight  upon  the  couch,  wiapt 
her  cloak  tight  round  them,  pulled  her  black 
veil  over  her  face,  knelt  beside  her,  and  chaunt^ 
ed  over  her  a  kind  of  hymn  for  the  dead,  end- 
ing witli  these  four  lines.  But  it  was  all  sung 
in  a  voice  so  subdued,  that  it  frustrated  poor 
Madeleine's  hope  the  servants  would  overbear 
her,  and  come  into  the  room : 

"  He  gave  me  gems,  and  he  gave  me  gold, 
And  proud  was  I  to  wear  them ; 
But  the  love  he  gave,  Oh !  it  soon  erew  cold. 
And  then  I  could  not  bear  them. 

She  was  soon,  however,  freed  from  her 
alarming  guest ;  for  aRer  she  had  finished  her 
song  she  rose  up,  murmured  out  *'  God  rest 
her  soul  !'*  and  made  her  exit  the  same  way 
she  came. 

Not  long  afler  her  departure  Madeleine  be- 
held Rosalie  alone,  pursuing  with  rapid  step 
the  same  way  that  the  maniac  had  taken ;  and 
she  recollected  with  terror  that  she  had  seen 
something  like  a  knife  glitter  in  Anna's  girdle. 
In  an  instant,  present  weakness,  impending 
death,  all  was  forgotten;  and  borrowing 
strength  from  despair,  she  sprung  from  her 
couch,  and,  rushing  to  the  hail-door,  flew  out 
of  it  toward  the  path  of  danger,  when  she 
heard  a  scream  which  seemed  to  her  startled 
ears  to  resemble  the  voice  of  Rosalie.  It  taat 
the  voice  of  Rosalie,  who  had  left  the  gentle- 
men behind  her  in  order  to  gather  for  Tyrcon- 
nel  a  plant  which  he  had  never  seen;  when, 
iustas  she  was  stooping,  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  a  powerful  arm,  and  beheld  the  fierce  eye 
of  the  maniac  glaring  upon  her. 

**  I  have  caught  you,**  cried  she  in  a  hoarse 


and  hollow  voice ;  *'  and  now  for  vengeance ! 
but  we  will  die  together.** 

She  then  tried  to  drag  Rosalie  towards  a 
bush,  under  which  she  thought  she  saw  some- 
thing glitter  like  a  knife;  but  Rosalie  resisted 
her  so  powerfully,  that  she  could  not  effect  her 
purpose. 

•*  Well  then,**  said  she,  "  we  will  roll  down 
this  precipice."  The  former  now  uttered  those 
screams  which  were  heard  by  Madeleine,  and 
which  fortunately  were  also  heard  by  persons 
more  able  to  assist  her;  for  just  as  Rosalie*s 
strength  was  failing,  Dupont  seized  the  ma- 
niac by  the  throat,  and  threw  her  from  him 
with  a  violence  which  shook  her  to  the  earth, 
vhile  Rosalie  nearly  fainted  on  his  bosom. 

At  this  moment  Tyrconnel,  who  had  been 
a  considerable  distance  behind,  came  up  just 
as  the  maniac,  who  had  concealed  herself, 
snatching  up  the  hatchet  which  she  had  hid- 
den, stole  unheeded  behind  Dupont,  and  was 
about  to  inflict  probably  a  mortal  blow  on  his 
uncovered  head ;  when  Tyrconnel  turned  r6und 
just  time  enough  to  seize  her  uplifted  arm,  and 
snatch  the  weapon  from  her  hand.  The  wretch- 
ed woman,  thus  baflied  again  in  her  murderous 
intentions,  ran  with  phrensied  speed  along  the 
path  to  the  shore,  where  she  was  seized  by 
some  sailors  who  were  preparing  their  boat  for 
sea,  and  was  soon  afterward  sent  again  into 
confinement. 

By  this  time  the  danger  and  the  rescue  of 
Rosalie  were  known  to  the  servants  and  others 
whom  her  scream  had  summoned  to  her  aid, 
and  who  had  passed  Madeleine  on  their  way 
to  the  spot.  But  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over,  they  remembered  where  they  had  left  the 
invalid,  and  hastened  back  to  her  tssistanoe 
and  now,  with  feelings  of  alarm  not  easy  to 
be  described,  Dupont  and  Tyrconnel  beheld 
Madeleine  coming  forward  to  meet  them,  sup- 
ported by  Donald  and  Rhode. 

**Is  she  saved!*'  exclaimed  Madeleine 
wildly. 

••She  is." 

••  Who  saved  her  1" 

••I  did,**  replied  Dupont;  •^and  Tyrconnel 
saved  me." 

Madeleine  now  looked  at  Tyrconnel  with 
such  an  expression  of  love  and  gratitude !  but 
seeing  that  Rosalie  still  seemed  insensible,  she 
screamed  out,  ••  But  she  is  dead  now  /" 

She  was  instantly  answered  by  Rosalie,  who 
threw  herself  into  Madeleine*s  arms ;  but  she 
had  not  power  to  hold  her;  and  after  pressing 
her  cold  cheek  to  Rosalie*s,  and  calling  her 
by  every  tender  name  her  native  language 
could  furnish,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  fell 
back  on  her  supporters,  who  bore  her  to  the 
house.  Rosalie,  bewildered  though  not  insen- 
sible, would  have  sunk  on  the  ground  t^gain 
but  for  the  supporting  arm  of  Tyrconnel.  At 
length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazing  wildly 
round  her,  exclaimed,  •Surely,  I  have  been 
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in  a  dream !  Methoaght  I  had  found  a--^  ■■ 
and " 

**  Rosalie,**  cried  Dapont,  **  recollect  joar- 
aelf :  there  is  no  one  present  but  yonr  guar- 
dians and  Tyrconnel." 

Rosalie  looked  up  eamettly  in  his  face. 
"  Oh !  I  feel  very  strangely,"  said  she,  putp 
ting  her  hand  to  her  head : 

**  I  fear  madness  is  catching,  for  I  baTe  fan- 
cied strange  things." 

**  But  you  see  and  recognise  us  now,  dear 
girir 

'*  Oh,  yes !  I  do,  I  do,"  answered  Rosalie, 
bending  her  head  submissively,  and  crossing 
her  hands  devoutly  on  her  bosom :  **  Oh,  yes ! 
I  am  convinced,  entirely  convinced  now,  and 
my  senses  are  quite  clear,  quite."  So  saying 
she  rose  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
begged  him  to  lead  her  to  the  house. 

**  Do  you  now,  dearest  Rosalie,  doubt  the 
love  of  your  guardians  1"  said  Tyrconnel. 

"No,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,"  she  replied:  "they 
have  too,  too  well  convinced  me  of  it." 
'    "Oh!  do  not  fear  that  this  exertion  will 
shorten  the  life  of  the  invalid.    It  has  con- 
vinced me  how  strong  she  still  is." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Rosalie  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  dejection ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen 
Madeleine  on  her  couch,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber.  But  nothing  could  prevail  on  Made- 
leine to  follow  her  example :  she  persisted  in 
remaining  below  stairs :  she  consented,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  priest  to  read  to  her  while 
she  tried  to  rest;  and  as  Dupont  also  retired, 
either  to  his  chamber  or  the  chapel,  they  now 
separated,  and  Tyrconnel  was  left  to  his  own 
thoughts.  But  be  was  at  present  no  pleasing 
companiofl  to  himself, «- for  in  the  lover  he 
found  that  he  could  not  wholly  forget  the  son; 
and  he  knew  that  his  attachment  would  en- 
tirely blast  all  the  bright  plans  of  his  parents. 
Again,  he  was  not  sure  that  Rosalie  loved 
him ;  and  when  a  doubt  of  her  aflection  came 
over  his  mind,  he  lost  all  consideration  of  the 
disappointment  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore, 
and  was  full  of  anxious  reverie  concerning  the 
probable  event  of  his  love. 

He  had  just  resolved  to  speak  first  to  Made- 
leine on  the  subject,  when  the  priest  came  to 
tell  him  that  she  wished  to  see  him.  Tyrcon- 
nel found  her  alone ;  and  when  he  besought 
her  to  approve  his  addressing  Rosalie  as  a 
lover,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  her  the 
best  of  all  protection,  that  of  a  husband, 

"  Joy  does  not  kiU^  Tyrconnel,"  said  she  in 
k  voice  almost  extinct  from  emotion,  "or  I 
should  expire  this  moment.  From  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  piy 
heart  to  see  Rosalie  your  wife :  but  then  I  felt 
the  improbability  that  such  an  event  could 
take  place ;  for  how  could  I  ever  suppose  that 
your  noble  parents  would  allow  you  to  marry 
an  obscure  though  not  portionless  girl;  and 
over  whose  birth  must  hang,  for  some  time  at 
least,  an  impenetrable  mystery  t" 


"  But  that  mystery,  I  am  told,  will  one  day 
or  other  be  cleared  up." 

"But  if  not  cleared  up  to  the  satisftction  of 
your  parents,  then  I  shall  with  my  dying 
breath  declare  against  yonr  union  with  Rora- 
lic." 

"Yet,  after  all,"  cried  Tyrconnel,  rising 
from  his  seat,  "  this  is  but  idle  talk,  for  Rosa- 
lie herself  may  be  averse  to  the  anion." 

"  Is  Rosalie  then  ignorant  of  your  love  V* 

"I  have  made  no  direct  declaration,  and  she 
does  not  seem  to  understand  indirect  avowals." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  oarriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  gate. 

"  *Tis  she  her  ain  sel,"  cried  Donald,  hasti- 
ly entering  the  room ;  "  and  she  nodded  her 
head  tul  poor  Donald.  O  her  twa  bonnie  blue 
een!  there's  na  the  like  o*them  in  tlie  known 
worid!" 

"  What  are  you  talking  oft"  cried  Tyrcon- 
nel :  "  whose  eyes  have  turned  your  head 
thus!" 

"  Whose  but  my  ain  young  lady's! — She'i 
come !  my  lady !  the  Lady  Barbara,  and  Maif- 
ter  Aubrey !" 

"  Come !  Then  where  are  they  1  Who  has 
let  them  in  1" 

"  Oh !  gude  faith,  I  forgot  that;  the  sight 
of  her  made  me  daft,  and  I  forgot  to  open  the 
gate." 

But  Tyrconnel  got  to  the  gate  first,  and 
opened  it  to  admit  the  welcome  visiters. 

"  Are  we  in  time  to  see  her  alive  !"  asked 
Lady  Barbara  eageriy  as  she  sprang  i6to  hit 
arms. 

"Oh  yes,  but  we  have  had  a  day  of  terrible 
agitation." 

"But  shall  I  see  her  to-day t"  said  Lady 
Barbara. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will ;"  and  Madeleine  de- 
sired to  see  them  directly. 

"  I  come,  I  come  to  nurse  you,  and  make 
you  ii;e//,"  Lady  Barbara  would  hare  said; 
but  when  she  came  near  the  poor  sufferer — 
when  she  felt  herself  pressed  to  that  quick- 
beating  heart,  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  such 
a  word  of  mockery,  and  she  hid  her  tears  on 
the  shoulder  of  Madeleine. 

"What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
again  before  I  close  my  eyes  on  earthly  ob- 
jects !"  said  she,  still  gazing  with  joyful  ani- 
mation on  her  young  mend. 

After  a  short  interview,  howeyer,  she  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone,  and  the  exhausted 
sufferer  fell  into  a  calm  and  refreshing  slum- 
ber. 

But  the  sight  of  her  had  had  a  yery  difleient 
effect  on  Lady  Barbara ;  for  it  told  her  a  tale 
of  approaching  death,  and  she  dreaded  to  be- 
hold the  grief  which  she  could  not  alleviate. 

"But  where  is  my  fancied  rivall"  said 
Aubrey,  to  turn  his  wife's  thoughts  from  the 
painful  sight  which  she  had  left 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  in  the  chapel." 

Tyrconnel  was  right :  on  opening  the  door 
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of  the  chapel,  he  found  Dapont  proetmte  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  he  did  not  yentare 
to  disturb  him :  bat  the  noise  which  the  door 
made  caused  him  to  turn  round,  and  he  beheld 
Tyrconnel  first,  and  then  the  head  of  Lady 
Barbara  peepinji^  in.  He  knew  her  instantly ; 
but,  instead  of  hastening  to  meet  her,  be  let 
fall  his  mantle,  which  was  before  folded  round 
him,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  her — in 
silence  indeed,  but  with  a  conntenance  radiant 
wilh  pleasure  and  benignity.  Lady  Barbara 
hastened  to  him  as  silent  as  himself,  for  emo- 
tion choked  her  utterance;  and  when  he  had 
embraced  her,  he  lifted  up  his  arms  as  if  in 
prayer  for  a  few  moments;  while  she  involun- 
tarily bent  one  knee  before  him,  and  crossed 
her  hands  on  her  bosom.  He  then  laid  one 
of  his  hands  on  her  head,  while  the  other  was 
elevated ;  and  as  he  did  this,  Tyroonnel  and 
Aubrey  both  beheld  him  as  Lady  Barbara  and 
0*Carrol  had  done  in  the  castle-hall  at  Del- 
majne ;  and  they  did  not  wonder  at  the  de- 
senption  which  had  been  given  of  his  dignity 
of  air  and  gracefulness  of  motion. 

When  his  devout  abstraction  was  ended,  be 
courteouslv  raised  Lady  Barbara  from  her 
knees,  and  desired  her  to  present  her  husband 
to  him.  She  did  so;  and  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  Aubrey,  hd  surveyed  his  countenance 
with  an  inquiring  eye;  then  observed  to  Tyr- 
connel, that  they  were  so  truly  brothers  in  ap- 
pearance, he  doubted  not  but  that  they  were 
the  same  in  mind  and  in  tastes. 
\  **  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  where  is 
Rosalie  t'' 

'*  Ay,  where  is  she  1  I  long  to  see  her.** 

As  they  said  this,  they  were  leaving  the 
chapel,  and  Lady  Barbara  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  whispering  to  her  husband— 

**  Tyrconnel  may  say  and  think  as  he  plea- 
ses, but  ]  believe  our  host  is  nothing  less  than 
a  cardinal." 

Rhoda,  who  had  overheard  her  master's 
question  to  Tyrconnel,  now  came  forward  and 
told  him  Miss  Rosalie  was  in  bed. 

"In  bed!" 

**  Yes,  sir;  she  has  been  there  ever  since 
she  came  in." 

**  Do,  Rhoda,  go  into  her  room  gently,  and, 
if  she  is  awake,  tell  her  who  are  come «- the 
poor  thing  has  undergone  a  great  deal  to-day, 
and  I  only  wonder  we  are  any  of  us  at  all  re- 
covered." 

This  led  to  a  demand  for  an  explanation ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  ended,  when  Rnoda  came 
to  say  that  her  young  lady  hoped  Lady  Bar- 
bara would  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  her 
bedside. 

**She  must  be  ill,  or  I  am  sure  she.would 
have  risen  to  receive  yon,"  said  Dupont,  with 
a  countenance  from  which  every  trace  of  re- 
cent pleasnre  was  banished ;  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara followed  Rhoda. 

When  she  reached  Rosalie's  bedside,  she 
was  shocked  to  see  snob  mirks  of  evident 


dejection  in  her  countenance,  and  every  veatigo 
of  colour  gone  from  her  cheek ;  nor  was  her 
distress  lessened  when  Rosalie,  having  mur- 
mured out  *'  Thank  God !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come !"  threw  herself  on  her  neok^ 
and  wept  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  conversation 
that  followed,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  in* 

Jiuiries  concerning  Rosalie's  health  afler  the 
right  of  the  morning,  and  mournful  presages 
•concerning  the  approaching  fete  of  Madeleine 
But  when  Rosalie  declared  her  aversion  to 
rise  and  join  the  party,  as  her  spirits  were  too 
much  depressed  to  allow  her  to  mix  in  com- 
pany, Ladv  Barbara  began  to  fear  some  pain- 
ful secret  lurked  within  her  heart,  and  could 
hardly  be  restrained  by  politeness  and  decorum 
from  expressing  her  suspicions. 

Rhoda  now  entered  the  room,  to  tell  Rosabel 
that  Madeleine  sent  her  word,  if  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs,  she  would 
come  to  A«r;  for  that  anxiety  for  her  health 
would  not  allow  her  to  stay  where  she  was. 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  pray  assure  her  that  I 
will  dress  and  come  down  directly.  Do,  dear 
Lady  Barbara,  go  down  while  I  rise,  and  tell 
my  guardians  I  am  not  really  ill," 

"I  can  tell  them  that  with  a  safe  conscience, 
believe  me,"  replied  Lady  Barbara,  shaking 
her  head :  "at  least,  I  am  sure  your  illness  is 
not  of  the  body."  And  with  a  slow  step,  a 
very  unusual  thin^  with  her.  Lady  Barbara 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  found  Tyrconnel 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  them. 

•*•  Tell  me,"  said  he  eagerly,  *•  how  is  Ro- 
salie 1    And  how  did  she  receive  you  1 

"  With  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality* 
But  she  is  ill — very." 

**  And  not  coming  down  stairs  1" 

"  Yes,  she  is  dressing.  But  her  malady  is 
of  the  mind :  such  a  fece  of  dejection  I  never 
saw  before  in  one  so  young.  O  William ! 
if  I  could  think  you  were  the  cause  of  this ! 

"But  you  eannot  think  so;  for  you  know 
me  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 

"  But  let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  a  man  of 
honour,  a  beautiful  girl  may  fall  in  love  with 
him." 

"  She  may  be  likely  to  do  so;  but  if  a  man 
be  really  a  man  of  honour,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
that  his  presence  is  dangerous,  he  will  fly  the 
spot  before  it  is  too  late.  No,  no,  my  dear 
sister,  if  you  are  inclined  to  pity,  pity  me .'  I 
see  already  that  Aubrey  does,  and  has  read  my 
heart." 

"Is  it  indeed  sot  Then,  poor  Lord  and 
Lady  Bellaroore !  But  perhaps  Rosalie  does 
not,  cannot  return  your  love,  and  thai  makes 
her  unhappy  !  Yet,  dear  me !  it  would  seem 
so  unnatural  for  her  not  to  love  you !" 

"  But  you  did  not  love  me,  Barbara — yon 
preferred  Aubrey." 

"  Ay,  but  remember  yon  did  not  love  me, 
and  Aubrey  did." 

**  True.    But  oome,  there  is  an  hour  to  din- 
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ner,  and  before  you  dress,  I  wish  to  show  you 
and  Aubrey  some  views.*' 

Aubrey,  who  had  been  closeted  with  Dupont, 
now  joined  them ;  and  the  brothers  and  sister 
had  an  undisturbed  conrersatton  till  they  went 
to  dress;  but  it  was  of  no  satisfactory  nature. 

Aubrey  and  Lady  Barbara  were  quite  will- 
ing to  receive  Rosalie  as  their  ward  and  com- 
panion; but  if  she  rejected  the  addresses  of 
Tyrconnel,  or  if  she  accepted  them,  and  was 
herself  rejected  by  the  parents  as  the  wife  of 
their  son,  how  could  Rosalie  live  where  she 
and  Tyrconnel  were  exposed  to  meet  daily  1 
And  the  way  in  which  Tyrconnel  obviated  this 
difficulty  ^ve  great  pain  to  his  affectionate  bro- 
ther and  sister ;  for,  '*  In  that  case,*'  said  Tyr- 
connel, ''  I  should  go  abroad,  and  never  return 
till  Rosalie  was  married  or  in  a  convent.** 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
Rosalie  herself,  who  told  her  fair  guest  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  and  she  came  to  assist  her 
at  her  toilet.  Tyrconnel  now  presented  his 
brother  to  Rosalie,  who  was  himself  struck 
with  the  air  of  deep  dejection  which  obscured 
the  most  perfect  face  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  the  form  of  Rosalie  was  not  yet  impaired 
by  secret  grief;  and,  as  he  surveyed  her  tall, 
majestic  figure,  and  heard  the  touching  tones 
of  her  voice,  he  did  not  wonder  that  his  bro- 
ther*s  heart,  all  the  romantic  circumstances 
also  of  their  meeting  considered,  became  the 
victim  of  her  charms.. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  house,  Aubrey 
kindly  told  Rosalie  that  he  had  heard  since 
he  came  of  a  most  unexpected  good  fortune 
which  was  likely  to  befall  himself  and  Lady 
Barbara ;  and  on  her  asking  what  it  was,  he 
said  it  was  the  prospect  of  having  her  to  re- 
side with  them  when  she  was  deprived  of  her 
present  gruardians. 

**  Unless,**  said  Lady  Barbara  archly,  '*  you 
are  previously  claimed  by  a  better  guardian— 
an  amiable  husband.** 

'*  Thai  I  shall  never  be,**  replied  Rosalie, 
her  face  covered  with  the  deepest  blushes. 
*'  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  solicit  my 
hand  in  marriitge ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
solicit  in  vain.** 

A  silence,  a  painful  silence,  followed  this 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  speech,  which 
was  soon  broken,  however,  by  Aubrey,  who, 
casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  brother,  was 
terrified  at  his  excessive  paleness,  and  ex- 
claimed — 

**  My  dear  brother !  Tyrconnel,  you  are  ill ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  ill  !** 

**  III  !**  exclaimed  Rosalie,  turning  pale  as 
death  itself,  while  she  seized  Tyrconnersarm, 
and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face. 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  looks; 
and  Tyrconnel,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
assured  her  he  was  well,  quite  well  affain. 

"What  does  all  this  meant*'  whispered 
Lady  Barbara  to  Aubrey. 

"Meanr  replied  he.    "Why,  that  Tyr- 


connel has  not  offered  as  soon  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.*' 

And  Lady  Barbara  thought  he  might  be 
right. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  a  very  awk- 
ward waitinflr-maid,"  said  Rosalie  to  Lady 
Barbara,  while  with  trembling  fingers  she  of' 
ficiated  at  her  toilet. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  she,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  for  you  were  intended  to  have  women 
to  wait  on  you,  and  never  to  wait  on  any  one. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  see  you  a  lady  of 
quality  before  I  die,  spite  of  your  recent  decla- 
ration against  marriage.  Believe  me,  your 
heart  is  more  tender  than  you  fancy  it." 

"Lady  Barbara,"  cried  Rosalie,  "I  told 
you  I  should  not  marry  t  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could  not  /ove." 

"  What,  my  dear !  would  you  love  and  not 
marry  1  Impossible !  As  soon  as  /  was  in 
love,  I  wished  to  marry — and  so  will  you." 

"Nay,  Lad^  Barbara,  think  of  the  difference 
of  our  situations:  you,  highly  bom — you, 
blessed  with  noble  parents,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  an  illustrious  house ;  and  I,  the  poor, 
obscure,  unknown  Rosalie!  No,  believe  me, 
if  I  loved  to  distraction,  I  would  never  be  the 
wife  of  any  man  of  family.**  - 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  when  the  time 
comes,**  replied  Lady  Barbara,  with  an  arch 
smile ;  and,  taking  Rosalie*s  arm,  they  pro- 
ceeded together  into  Madeleine's  apartmenL 

Rosalie,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some 
hours,  was  sensible  that  an  evident  change  had 
taken  place,  and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  dinner,  at  her  desire,  was  to  be  served  in 
the  front  room. 

"  Would  you  could  have  come  yesterday !" 
said  Dupont,  with  more  than  usual  despondency 
of  manner.  "  Yesterday,  we  were  all  more 
like  ourselves:  our  Rosalie  was  cheerful  yes* 
terday,"  he  added,  darting  a  penetrating  look 
at  her,  which  evidently  distressed  her;  and  so 
general  a  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  party, 
that  the  summons  to  dinner  was  a  relief  to 
them  all. 

But  nothing  could  long  entirely  depress  the 
elastic  spirits  of  Lady  Barbara ;  and  even  Du- 
pont ana  Rosalie  were  for  a  while  enlivened 
by  her  sallies.  The  p;ood  priest  seemed  quite 
captivated  with  her  vivacity,  and  Donald  fo^ 
got  he  was  waiting  at  table  while  gazing  on 
Lady  Barbara's  bonnie  blue  een.  Her  coun- 
tenance, however,  was  clouded,  when  Mr. 
Fenton,  who  had  visited  the  invalid  while 
they  were  at  dinner,  called  Dupont  out  of  the 
room,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  convinced 
the  forebodings  of  his  patient  were  just;  and 
that  though  she  might  outlive  the  night,  she 
would  never  be  able  to  come  down  again. 

This  information  so  completely  overset  the 
wretched  man,  that  he  was  unable  to  remaia 
with  the  company,  and  the  priest  felt  it  hit 
duty  to  retire  with  him ;  while  Rosalie  went  to 
take  her  station  by  the  couch  of  the  beloved 
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saflrerer.till  the  bell  called  them  to  yespers. 
'When  tnat  sammone  came,  for  the  first  time 
Madeleine  owned  herself  nnable  to  obey  it,  but 
declared  her  resolution  not  to  be  carried  up 
stairs  till  her  usual  hour ;  addingr,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile,  •*  I  have  my  reasons  for  it :" 
and  Mr.  Fenton  promised  to  stay  with  her  till 
her  friends  returned. 

Dupont  and  the  priest  were  already  there, 
when  the  guests  and  Rosalie  entered  the 
chapel ;  but  words  cannot  paint  the  agony  of 
Du  pontes  countenance,  when  he  learnt  that 
Madeleine  could  not  attend  the  erening-ser- 
yice;  and  when  the  priest  began,  he  Uirew 
himself  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  her  throw  herself;  and  there 
he  lay  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  heaving  such 
sighs  as  spoke  a  spirit  tried  almost  beyond  its 
power.  Ill,  indeed,  could  Rosalie  exert  her 
voice,  while  witnessing  the  misery  of  one 
guardian,  and  aniicipaiing  the  death  of  the 
other.  At  length,  her  devotional  conquered 
her  other  feelings ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  broken-hearted  Dupont,  the  tones  of  her 
voice  breathed  peace  over  the  disturbed  spirits 
of  her  hearers. 

Mr.  Fenton  meanwhile  took  leave  of  Made- 
leine, recommending  her  to  be  canied  to  her 
own  room  without  further  delay,  as  the  night- 
air  was  chilly,  and  she  had  to  cross  the  hall. 

**  I  shall  soon  be  more  chilly  than  the  night- 
air,*'  said  Madeleine;  **and  a  few  minutes 
more  or  less  here  can  do  me  no  harm.  Rosalie, 
my  love  !'*  cried  she,  while  the  epithet,  never 
heard  but  once  before,  thrilled  through  the  af- 
fectionate heart  of  the  dejected  girl,  '*  Rosalie, 
bold  up  the  candles,  that  I  may  gaze  on  every 
object  in  this  room,  where  I  have  known  so 
many  different  feelings,  for  the  last  time. 
Now,"  said  she,  "seat  yourself  at  your  harp, 
where  I  have  been  used  to  see  you  sit,  and 
sing  me  the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin." 

She  obeyed;  and  Madeleine  joined  in  it 
with  a  voice  so  sweety  and  tones  and  manner 
so  overpoweringly  affecting,  that  Rosalie's 
voice  failed  her  before  she  came  to  the  close, 
and  Lady  Barbara  sobbed  aloud. 

*•  Enough,"  she  cried  :  •*  now  let  me  be  re- 
moved to  my  chamber.  I  have  sung  my  last 
hymn  on  earth." 

That  night,  though  Madeleine  was  uncon- 
scious of  it,  Rosalie  watched,  wept,  and  prayed 
by  her  bedside.  That  night,  too,  the  wakeful 
ear  of  Tvrconnel  heard  those  well-remembered 
groans  from  the  self-tormented  nenitent,  and 
wondered  what  new  sin  had  called  for  such  an 
expiation. 

At  length,  the  time  of  rising  came,  and  the 
matin  bell' summoned  the  family^to  chapel. 
With  what  different  looks  did  those  who  com- 
posed the  congregation  meet  there !  Aubrey 
and  his  wife,  though  their  faces  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathetic  sorrow,  were  still  ra- 
diant in  their  complexions  and  features.  But 
Dupont,  Rosalie,  and  Tyrconnel  bore  in  their 


dim  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks,^  the  traces  of  the 
sleepless  night  of  woe. 

**  1  once  thought,"  said  Lady  Barbara  to  Tyr- 
connel, as  they  left  the  chapel,  '*  of  bringing 
my  little  girl  with  me ;  but  1  am  glad  f  did 
not,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  put  her  out 
of  love  with  good  and  pious  persons ;  and 
really  the  countenance  of  poor  Madeleine,  Du* 
pent,  and  Rosalie— and  even  of  you,  William, 
would  frighten  her  into  horrors ;  and  good  and 
ierribie  would  ever  afler  be  associated  in  her 
mind." 

Towards  evening,  Mr.  Fenton  called  again, 
and  positively,  at  Madeleine's  earnest  com* 
mand,  assured  her  that  life  was  ebbing  apace. 

**  Then  I  am  actually  on  my  death-bed,  and 
in  my  hour  of  death  t"  she  said,  with  a  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  joy. 

**  You  are :"  and  her  transparent  hands  were 
silently  lifted,  as  if  in  praise  and  blessing. 

*'  Enough  !  God  bless  yon,  sir !  You  may 
now  leave  me,  and  send  Father  Prevost  hither. 
1  thank  you  cordially  for  all  your  kindness." 

The  priest  now  came  in,  and  administered 
extreme  unction  to  the  dying  Madeleine.  The 
sacramental  rite  followed,  of  which  the  bro- 
thers. Lady  Barbara,  Rosalie,  and  Dupont,  at 
her  earnest  request,  were  summoned  to  par- 
take. 

•♦  And  now,  where  is  Rosalie  1"  cried  Made- 
leine :  "  my  beloved !  where  art  thou  t" 

•*  Here,'' she  replied ;  hastening  to  meet  the 
now  offered  embrace. 

*'  Leave  us,"  said  Madeleine :  **  I  would  be 
alone  with  Rosalie." 

They  had  been  together  neSr  an  hour,  when 
Rosalie,  pale  and  agitated,  ran  down  stairs, 
and  begged  Tyrconnel  to  find  Dupont,  and 
send  him  to  Madeleine,  who  earnestly  requested 
to  see  him.  He  did  so,  and  Rosalie  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  death. 

Tyrconnel  found  him  in  his  own  apartment, 
and  was  obliged  to  support  him  to  that  of 
Madeleine,  and  even  to  her  bedside.  They 
found  Rosalie  lying^eside  her,  supporting  the 
head  of  Madeleine  on  her  arm ;  while  the  dy- 
ing sufferer  was  gazing  on  her  with  unuttera- 
ble fondness. 

*'  Leave  me  now,  dearest,"  said  Madeleine, 
pressing  her  lips  to  hers,  and  clasping  her  to 
her  bosom.  She  then  bid  Tyrconnel  lead  her 
to  Lady  Barbara ;  while  as  the  weeping  girl 
withdrew,  she  followed  her  with  ner  eyes 
till  the  door  closed  and  she  could  see  her  no 
more. 

'*  There !"  said  Madeleine  with  a  deep  sigh, 
'*  that  pleasure  and  that  pang  are  over,  and 
now ! — " 

It  was  not  long  before  the  anxious  fears  of 
Rosalie,  who  had  herself  been  forbidden  to 
come  again  till  she  was  sent  for,  led  Tyrcon- 
nel, whose  presence  had  not  been  forbidden, 
and  who  had  always  been  desired  by  Made- 
leine to  be  with  Dupont  at  the  moment  of  her 
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death,  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  room  and  listen 
to  what  was  passing. 

And  he  was  very  soon  impelled  to  enter  the 
room,  for  he  heaid  the  increasing  loudness  of 
the  expiring  breath;  and  he  heard  Dupont 
exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  his  agony.  Tyr- 
eonnel  at  this  moment  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

"  I  am  dying,  belored  of  my  soul,"  cried 
Madeleine,  struggling  as  it  were  to  repel  the 
Quick  approach  of  death,  and  eager  to  indulge 
for  one  short  moment  that  faithful  tenderness, 
so  long  repressed  and  subdued :  as  she  said 
this,  she  suetched  out  her  arms  to  the  agritated 
Dupont,  who,  clasping  her  with  phrensied 
agony  to  his  breast,  wildly  conjured  her,  as 
he  kissed  her  damp  brow,  to  live  a  little 
longer,  and  wait  till  hi$  appointed  hour  was 
come. 

*'  It  will  not  be,**  she  faintly  replied. 

Then,  while  she  gasped  for  utterance,  the 
priest  gave  the  cross  into  her  closing  hand : 
she  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  fixed  her  last, 
long,  expiring  glance  on  that  beloved  being 
who  now  tenderly  supported  her;  and  as  he 
pressed  his  cold  and  tearful  cheek  to  hers,  she 
smiled  and  expired. 

For  one  moment  all  was  as  still  as  was  the 
corpse  before  them ;  for  Dupont  was  stunned 
by  the  blow,  though  it  had  been  so  long  ex- 
pected, and  he  stood  gazing  on  his  lost  Nfade- 
leine  as  if  he  expecttf>d  to  see  her  move,  and 
hear  her  speak  again;  —  while  reverence  for 
such  deep  grief  as  his,  forbade  'Fyrconnel  and 
the  priest  to  speak  or  move.  But  at  length 
the  unhappy  man  awoke  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  suffering; — and  throwing  himself  beside 
the  body,  be  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  amongst  which,  however  rapidly  he 
spoke,  and  in  Italian  too,  Tyrconnel  could 
clearly  distinguish  the  name  of  Angela,  amantty 
nUa  mtoy  and  all  the  words  that  denote  the 
tenderest  ties  which  bind  the  heart  of  man. 
It  seemed  as  if  that  imperious  love,  which 
had  for  years  been  confinsd  within  oppressive 
bonds,  and  tyrannized  over  and  trampled  upon, 
now  rioted  in  its  recovered  liberty,  and  gave 
way  to  that  violence,  which  might  be  fettered, 
but  could  not  be  annihilated. 

At  last,  when  he  had  raved  himself  into  in- 
sensibility, Tyrconnel  and  the  priest  removed 
him  into  his  own  room,  and  the  latter  promised 
to  summon  him  whenever  he  thought  his  pre- 
sence would  be  of  service.  He  then  proceeded 
to  fulfil  the  painful  task  of  imparting  to  Rosalie 
the  death  of  Madeleine. 

*«Am  I  sent  for  ?**  said  she  eagerly ;  *'  I  saw 
you  remove  my  guardian  from  the  room;  I 
thought  the  scene  would  be  too  much  for  him. 
I  shall  go  to  her  now.** 

**No,  dearest  Rosalie,  you  must  go  with 
my  sister  to  your  chamber,**  replied  Tyrcon- 
nel, the  tears  trickling  down  his  manly  cheek. 

^  What  do  you  mean  t*'  cried  Rosalie^  catch- 


ing his  arm;  ** shall  I  see  her  no  morel— 
I^-is-.»* 

*'  Yes — all  is  over,  and  we  eea  now  only 
pray  for  her  soul.** 

Lad  J  Barbara  did  not  leave  the  mourner 
that  night,  bat  partook  of  her  sleepless  bed 
and  restless  pillow. 

Tyrconners  night  was  a  sleepless  one ;  for 
Dapont*s  frantic  grief,  which  was  ofien  suc- 
ceeded by  quiet  and  calm  dejection,  admitted 
of  the  soothmgs  of  friendship,  and  caused  him  | 
therefore  to  pass  most  of  the  hours  till  day- 
break in  the  roounier*s  chamber.  j 

With  what  new  and  mournful  feelings  did 
the  sleepers  now  hear  the  bell  which  sum- 
moned them  to  matine!  with  what  painful  | 
emotions  did  the  mourners  hear  that  soond 
which,  they  at  once  remembered,  she,  whom 
they  most  loved«  could  hear  no  more !  and  with 
what  overpowering  wretchedness  did  they  be- 
hold the  beams  of  that  sun,  which  diffused  a 
general  cheerfulness  upon  the  &ce  of  nature, 
and  called  everything  around  them  into  new 
life,  save  her,  more  dear  than  even  life  itself! 
O  the  painful  contrast  between  the  still,  cold, 
dark  paleness  of  the  dead,  and  the  warm,  re- 
vivifying son,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  above 
them! 

Lady  Barbara  and  her  husband  arose  indeed 
to  renewed  gratitude  alone  to  the  Giver  ofj 
good :  for  they  arose  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  still  ummpaired  enjoyments.  But  they 
could  not  forget  that  mourning  was  in  the 
house :  ^and  Lady  Barbara,  bursting  into  tears, 
exclaimed,  when  she  heard  the  matin  bell, 
'*The  poor  Madeleine  hears  it  not!*' 

*^She  hears  better  music,  I  trust,  my  be- 
loved,** replied  her  husband.  And  Lady  Bar- 
bara said  she  wondered  she  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  weep  for  her. 

When  they  entered  the  chapel,  they  found 
Rosalie  had  taken  her  seat  as  usnal  at  the  or- 
gan, and  Dupont  was  stretched  along  the  self- 
same spot  as  the  night  before;  while  Rosalie's 
voice  only  faltered  occasionally,  as  some  re- 
collection, probably,  came  over  her  mind  and 
agitated  her  feelings. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  Dupont  moved 
not  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  took  so | 
notice  of  any  one.  But  Kosslie  accepted  the 
offered  arm  of  Tyrconnel ;  and  with  a  pensive  | 
but  placid  countenance  gave  and  received  the 
usual  greetings*  and  accompanying  her  guests 
to  the  house,  officiated  at  the  breakfast-table ; 
bat  when  the  meal  was  over,  she  retired  again. 

'*  It  is  very  certain,**  said  Lady  Barbara  the 
next  day,  **  that  Rosalie's  countenance  is  not 
so  dejected,  not  so  fUll  of  woe,  as  it  was  before 
tnis  event  happened." 

•'Certainly  not,**  replied  Aubrey;  ••at  least, 
if  it  be,  bitter,  hopeless  dejection ;  but  this  has 
an  air  of  placid  sweetness,  that  only  belongs 
to  the  occasion ;  and  Roaalie,  while  sorrowing 
for  the  poor  Madeleine,  cannot  sorrow  like  one 
without  hope.'* 
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"  IVue !"  replied  Tyroonnel,  **  and  I  rayeelf 
have  obaenred  the  change  with  great  pleasure ; 
and  I  also  know  exactly  when  the  change 
took  place.  — I  observed  it  after  she  came 
from  her  long  conference  with  the  deceased, 
as  soon  as  ever  she  had  recovered  he/  first 
emotions,  and  was  composed  enough  to  con- 
verse ;  and  I  suspect  this  change  in  her  was 
the  resalt  of  the  conversation.  What  it  was 
that  so  affected  her  the  day  yon  came,  1  can- 
not gness ;  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  observed  it  in  her.  But  I  will  go  in  search 
of  her :  I  expect  to  find  her  in  the  chamber  of 
death." 

**  Now  Tyrconnel  is  gone,  we  must  talk  of 
onr  departure,"  said  Lady  Barbara.  •*  When 
can  it  with  propriety  take  place  1  for  remember, 
I  have  left  my  dear  children  two  days." 

**  But  we  cannot  go  before  the  funeral,  Bar- 
bara." 

**^  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  our  at- 
tendance! Besides,  1  have  no  mourning;  I 
can  do  no  good  here,  and  I  am  wanted  at 
home." 

'*Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  respect  to 
that  person  when  dead  whom  you  loved  while 
living  1  Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  counte- 
nance and  kindness  to  a  poor  orphan  girl  when 
she  is  in  affliction,  Barbara  1" 

*•  Yes^  yes,  it  is :  I  own  it,  I  own  it.  Still, 
I  think  a  superior  duty  b  owing  to  my  own 
chUdren." 

'*  So  I  should  think,  if  they  were  in  danger, 
or  in  distress ;  bnt  as  they  are  all  well  and 
happy,  and  under  the  best  possible  care,  not 
even  excepting  vour  own,  I  think  your  superior 
duty  is  to  stay  here." 

**  And  do  you  not  think  a  mother's  duty 
paramount  to  all  others,  a  wife's  excepted  1" 

**  Yes :  but  when  a  mother  prefers  going  to 
her  children  to  staying  where  she  is  wanted, 
because  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  her  to  go 
than  to  stay,  then  I  think  her  maternal  tender- 
ness looks  very  like  selfishness  disguised  un- 
der the  form  of  maternal  duty." 

•*  Well,  Aubrey,  well,  rather  than  seem  self- 
ish in  your  eyes,  I  am  sure  1 11  stay  a  month 
if  you  wish." 

'^Nay,  Barbara,  that  would  be  still  more 
selfish  ;  for  then  you  would  really  from  seUfi^ 
motives  sacrifice  your  children." 

*'I  am  incapable  now-a-days  of  arguing 
with  yon,  Aubrey,  since  you  became  a  barris- 
ter ;  therefore  I  shall  only  say,  I  am  your  wife, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  obey  your  will." 

**ls  it  not  vour  pleasure  too,  Barbara!  I 
have  always  flattered  myself  it  waa^-are  you 
changed,  my  love !" 

**  i!  Oh  no !  but  you  are,  or  yon  would  not 
have  thought  me  selfish." 

'*  I  did  not  think  so ;  and  I  was  sure  yon 
only  seemed  so,  because  you  had  not  allowed 
yourself  to  consider  the  point  in  question  pro- 
perly and  on  both  sides.  I  was  always  cer- 
tain that,  if  you  do  so  consider  it,  yon  would 
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,  ve  it  np  as  quietly  and  good-hnmouredly 
with  an  emphasis)  as  you  have  done  Moti;."  , 

Lady  Barbara,  as  he  said  this,  looked  at  him 
with  a  suspicious  and  inquiring  glance.  Then, 
shaking  her  head,  and  holding  up  her  hand  at 
him  in  a  threatening  manner,  she  exclaimed, 
** Aubrey,  you  are  a  sarcastic  person!"  and 
went  in  search  of  Rosalie. 

Lady  Barbara  found  Tjrrconnel  with  her 
standing  by  the  dead  body  of  her  whom  they 
loved :  but  she  hesitated  to  enter  the  room ; 
for  what  is  soothing  to  strong  feelings  of  afiec- 
tion  is  painful  where  the  afiections  are  not 
deeply  engag^.  And  Tyrconnel,  observing 
her  reluctant  step,  whispered  Rosalie,  that 
they  had  better  go  to  her;  and  they  led  the 
agitated  Lady  Barbara  to  Rosalie's  apartment. 

**  1  am  afraid,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
**you  think  me  a  great  fool." 

^'Ob, no!  I  can  understand  yonr  fbelings !" 

**It  is  more  than  I  can;  for  how  strange  it 
is  that  /  cannot  bear  to  look  on  that  which 
you,  who  loved  her  so  much  more,  can  like  to 
contemplate !" 

**  There  are  many  ways  of  accounting  for 
that.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  increase 
the  grief  already  at  its  height;  and  it  loves 
whatever  suits  and  feeds  it.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  be  with  her  as  long 
as  I  can ;  and  i^xt  to  seeing  her  alive,  it  is 
pleasing  to  me  to  gaze  on  her  when  dead.  I 
shall  soon  not  see  he^  at  all,  you  know.  But 
pray  let  ns  change  the  subject." 

••  Willingly ;  and  I  must  venture  to  observe 
the  change  in  your  countenance :  your  expres- 
sion is  quite  altered,  not  from  woe  to  joy,  but 
from  one  sort  of  sorrow  to  another." 

**I  can  believe  it;  for  so  are  my  feelings 
changed.  The  woe  you  mean  was  a  bitter, 
blighting  distress;  but  my  last  conversation 
with  the  dear  lost  Madeleine  removed  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  now  I  only  feel  a  tender  sofi- 
ening  kind  of  melancholy  occasioned  by  her 
loss.^' 

*'  I  do  not  understand  this  distinction,  Rosa- 
lie. Your  first  woe  was  an  acute  wearing  nain 
like  the  tooth-ache.  Your  present  resembles 
a  slight  gentle  headache,  and  is  by  the  by 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  when  one 
may  rest  one's  head  on  the  shoulder  one 
loves." 

*«  I  should  think.  Lady  Barbara,  that  even 
wrrow  when  soothed  by  those  one  most  loves 
would  be  sweet  also." 

"  Try  the  experiment.  I  dare  say  Tyrcon- 
nel will  be  very  glad  to  soothe  your  sorrow." 

**  How  can  you  joke,  Lady  Barbara,  and  at 
such  a  time !" 

**  Indeed,  it  was  wron^,  and  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon.  I  am  afraid  I  want  to  meet  with 
a  severe  affliction,  to  prevent  my  srowing  hard- 
hearted ;  for  a  life  or  continued  blessings  is  a 
most  fearful  state,  and  very  bad  for  the  soul,  I 
believe ;  and  I  never  lost  any  thing  1  loved, 
I  except  a  very  fijie  long-eared  setter.    There 
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are  some  loetses  which  I  cannot  bear  to  con- 
template. I  leave  you  to  guess  what  I  mean 
—  the  very  idea  «-**  Here  she  paused,  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  April  face. 

'*Do  you  know,**  said  she,  **that  I  have 
oflen  wondered  at  the  fuss  that  is  made  in  a 
Greek  play  about  a  wife  who  prevailed  on  the 
gods  to  let  her  die  instead  of  her  husband  1 
Jileestis  her  name  was.  But  I  never  could  see 
so  much  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  appears  to  roe  a 
very  easy  and  natural  thing.  I  had  much 
rather  die  for  Aubrey,  than  endure  the  roisery 
of  losing  him.  Do  you  not  think  you  should 
feel  the  same  towards  your  husband,  if  you 
loved  him  V 

''I  would  never,**  said  Rosalie  solemnly, 
**  marry  any  man,  for  whom  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  die.** 

So  much  for  the  enthusiasm  of  two-and- 
twenty  and  nineteen. 

When  dinner  was  announced  that  day,  to 
their  great  surprise,  Dupont  himself  took  his 
seat  at  table,  and  with  a  countenance  which 
spoke  forcibly  of  recent  sorrow,  but  of  sorrow 
subdued  into  calmness  by  the  consolations  of 
religion.  As  Madeleine  had  not  for  many 
weeks  partaken  of  that  meal  with  him,  he  did 
not  miss  her  at  it,  and  that  added  to  his  com- 
posure. He  ate  a  little  himself,  but  was  atten- 
tive to  his  guests,  particularly  to  Lady  Bar- 
bara, who  had  not  at  all  lost  her  power  to 
charm  his  imagination,  and  whom,  to  her 
confusion,  he  onen  gazed  upon  till  tears  came 
in  his  eyes ;  for  he  recalled  the  first  moment 
in  which  he  saw  her,  and  when  he  was  then 
fearing  an  event  might  happen,  which  bad 
since  taken  place. 

'*  How  like  Lady  Barbara  is,**  said  Dupont 
starting  from  a  reverie,  ^*to  one  of  Gnido*s 
angels!** 

**  She  is  a  better  thing  to  me,  dear  sir,**  said 
Aubrey  affectionately :  **  she  is  a  real  angel, 
not  a  pictured  one ;  and  she  is  my  own  little 
wife:  but  I  do  wish  you  may  not  turn  her 
head  with  your  flattery :  praise  from  most  men 
to  a  sensible  woman  is  no  better  than  a  tem- 
porary and  trifling  allowance,  which  is  never 
to  be  depended  on ;  but  praise  from  you  is  a 
large  fortune  at  once,  which  may  make  the 
person  who  receives  it  proud  and  indepen- 
dent." 

'*And  what  are  yon  yourself  now  doing, 
Aubrey !  have  not  you  praised  me  enoagh  to 
make  me  proud  1  Independent  I  never  can 
be,  never  tdM  to  be,  of^  yon  and  your  afieo- 
tion.'* 

"Tjrrconnel,**  said  Dupont  with  great  feel- 
ing, **  if  I  live  long  enough  to  know  that  you 
and  that  dear  grirl  will  one  day  be  onited,  I 
shall  almost  think  the  miseries  of  my  own  ex- 
istence repaid.'* 

So  saying  he  left  the  room. 

**  What  does  this  meant**  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara, turning  to  the  blushing  Rosalie :  *'  have 
yon  changed  yoar  opinion  since  yesterday, 


and  learnt  to  think  that  marria^  may  as  welt 
attend  on  love ;  and  that  love  is  a  bad  thing 
without  it  1" 

**  I  never  did  think  otherwise,**  replied  Ro- 
salie :  *'  I  only  said,  that  I  might  love*  though 
I  could  not  marry.** 

*«  Could  not  marry  !  that  is  to  say,  nnU  not 
marry:  dearest  Rosalie,  do  not  conjure  op 
such  a  distracting  thought!  why  will  you 
give  up  all  hope  thus  V 

'*  I  do  not  eive  up  hope— I  cannot  hear  to 
give  it  up — r  am  not  ashamed  to  repeat  to 
these  kind  friends  what  I  owned  to  my  de- 

Farted  guardian,  and  to  my  living  one,--4hat 
love  you,  Tyrconnel ;  and  that  I  believe  I 
can  never  love  any  other  man:  but  then  I 
must  also  assure  you  and  in  their  presence, 
that  without  the  consent  of  your  parents  I  ne- 
ver will  be  yourt.  You  best  know  what  pros- 
r«t  there  is  of  obtaininc:  it ;  and  alas !  when 
consider  what  a  splendid  marriage  has  been 
made  by  the  younger  son,  can  /  believe  Lord 
and  Lady  Bellamore  will  allow  me  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  elder!" 

*•  Venr  true,**  said  Aubrey :  **  I  did  many 
wonderfully  well  for  a  younger  brother;  and 
little  aplendid  here,  this  small  diamond,  but  of 
the  first  water,  which  I  wear  in  my  bosom, 
was  thoujrht  a  fit  match  even  for  my  elder 
brother.  But  remember  that,  in  the  first  place, 
a  man  who  will  be  the  representative  of  two 
rich  and  noble  houses  does  not  want  so  much 
money  as  his  younger  brother;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  a  nobleman — a    a 

*'Alas!**  cried  Aubrey,  *' though  sure  of 
the  indulgence  of  my  audience  I  cannot  goon; 
for  I  cannot  speak  against  my  conscience— 
without  a  FEE  at  least— and  I  own  my  fears  of 
ultimate  disappointment  for  you,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, are  equal  to  my  hopes  of  your  success.** 

The  next  day  the  brotners  challenged  Lulj 
Barbara  to  take  a  long  walk  with  them ;  and 
as  they  went  along  they  told  her  that  in  their 
rambles  that  morning  before  breakfast,  they 
had  seen  in  a  cottage  the  prettiest  childien 
they  had  ever  behel(L 

^*Do  you  say  so,  Aubrey  1"  asked  Lady 
Barbara  reproachfuUy. 

"Yes:  I  do." 

"  What !  prettier  than  your  oum  children  1** 

"  Prettier  than  they  were  when  I  last  saw 
them.'* 

"  Ay :  but  that  is  three  days  ago,  and  one 
had  not  been  well.  William  has  not  seen  ny 
children  a  long  time ;  therefore  Ait  praise  does 
not  mortify  me." 

"  And  why  should  mine,  my  lovel  If  yoar 
children  were  ug-Zy,  I  should  not  think  them 
so ;  nor  should  I  love  them  the  less,  if  I  did : 
for  are  they  not  equally  yours  and  mine,  Bar- 
bara 1*' 

"  Yes :  but  still  one  likes  to  have  pretty 
children.** 

"  But  yotf,  it  seems,  want  yours  to  be  the 
prettieit  children ;  and  though  I  reverence  ms- 
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ternal  tenderness,  I  do  not  admire  maternal 
vanity." 

**  ant  most  they  not  always  go  together, 
Aubrey!  Can  yoa  separate  the  weed  from 
the  flower  V 

*'  But  I  can  discourage  the  one,  and  cherish 
the  other." 

/*  Well,  as  yoa  please;  only  do  not,  if  yoa 
love  me,  think  any  children  prettier  than  your 
own.  But  wherie  are  these  wonders  !  am  I  to 
see  them  1" 

They  now  entered  the  cottage;  and  Tyr- 
connel,  with  a  countenance  of  affectionate 
pleasure,  held  out  to  the  delighted  Lady  Bar- 
bara her  own  rosy  ffirl,  while  the  nurse  made 
her  appearance  witti  the  other  child.  **  Oh ! 
my  dear  considerate  brother,  how  did  you  con- 
trive this  delightful  surprise  ?" 

'*  Why,  you  must  know,  Barbara,  that  when 
I  found  fix>m  Aubrey  how  reluctant  you  were 
to  stay,  though  benevolence  conquered  selfish- 
ness, 1  resolved  that  my  gain  should  not  be 
your  loss ;  and  having  despatched  a  note  to 
my  mother,  I  prepared  Rosalie*s  friends  at 
this  cottage  to  accommodate  your  children  for 
a  few  days." 

"A  few  days,  William !  If  you  wish  it," 
cried  the  enthusiastic  Lady  Barbara,  ^  I  will 
now  stay  months." 

**  But  what  would  our  parenU  say  to  that, 
Barbara?" 

*'  And  what  would  the  law  say  to  m^T"  said 
her  husband. 

'^True,  I  see  I  am  wrong;  but  my  dear 
husband  and  brother,"  cried  she,  folding  each 
child  by  turns  to  her  bosom,  **  how  difficult  it 
is  when  one  is  very  happy  to  consider  other 
people !" 

*'Bnt  not  difficult  to  consider  one^s  pa- 
rents 1" 

**  No:  to  be  sure  not;  but  when  one's  near 
Tiew  is  so  delightful,  it  is  rery  excusable,  for 
a  few  moments  at  least,  to  forget  a  more  dis- 
tant one,  howcTer  dear." 

As  they  left  the  cottapre,  to  which  Lady 
Barbara  made  an  excuse  for  returning  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times,  she  said  with  sreat  ear- 
nestness, ^  Do  yoa  think  Rosalie  will  consider 
it  a  breach  of  decorum  and  feeling  to  come 
with  me  to  the  cottage  before  the  funeral  is 
over  ?  for  I  do  so  hng  to  show  her  my  chU- 
dren!" 

To  shorten  my  narrative  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, I  shall  only  say  that  Madeleine  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel,  under  the  stones  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  prostrate  herself; 
that  the  interment  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
congregation,  who  had  lost  in  the  deceased  the 
kindest  of  benefactors. 

Sweetly  soothing  was  this  tribute  to  the 
souls  of  the  survivors;  and  when  Dupont  re- 
joined his  guests  in  the  evening,  his  counte- 


nance was  placid,  and  his  conversation  cheer- 
ful. 

Afler  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Tyrconnel 
entered  the  room  where  his  brother  and  sister 
were  sitting,  with  a  disturbed  countenance, 
and  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

*•  See  here,"  said  he,  "  what  one  of  my  fa- 
ther's servants  has  lust  brousht  me !" 

Aubrey  read  the  letter,  and  observed  that  it 
was  what  he  expected :  **  Your  servant,"  said 
he,  *'gave  such  a  description  of  Rosalie's 
beauty  to  the  lady's  maid  at  Forest  Lodge, 
that  I  foresaw  what  would  happen." 

**And  pray,  what  has  happened  1"  asked 
Lady  Barbara. 

*'  My  father  and  mother,  and  your  fkther 
and  mother,  with  Lady  Honoria  Mandeville 
and  others,  are  now  at  Cowes,  on  a  tour  round 
the  island,  if  the  snow  does  not  fall ;  and  you 
and  Aubrey  and  I  are  expected  to  join  them 
there  immediately." 

**  What !  and  leave  my  children  and  Rosa- 
lie! No,  no;  you  may  go,  but  T shall  stay 
here." 

**  Thank  yoa ;  but  if  I  go,  you  must  go,  or 
our  parents  would  be  offended ;  and  Tyrconnel 
must  go,  I  fear,  at  all  events." 

'*  I  fear  so,  too.  I  must  not  run  any  risk  of 
offending  them,  as  on  their  favour  now  so 
much  depends;  besides,  they  have  been  such 
kind  and  tender  parents,  that  till  now  I  always 
foand  my  best  pleasure  in  my  duty ;  but  then, 
to  leave  Rosalie !" 

To  shorten  my  story: — when  Tyrconnel 
communicated  the  contents  of  his  father's  let- 
ter to  Dupont,  the  latter  told  him  he  was  very 
glad  that  he  had  received  a  summons,  for 
Siat  he  meant  to  propose  that  he  should  auit 
the  castle  immediately,  and  go  to  Lord  Bella- 
more  to  acquaint  him  with  his  attachment,  and 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  object  of  it ;  for 
that  he  could  not  think  he  himself  was  acting 
an  honourable  part,  while  allowing  any  man 
to  address  a  ward  of  his,  unknown  to  his 
parents.  ^*  Well  do  I  know,"  continued  he, 
^*  that  your  father  will  disapproTe  your  passion, 
and  forbid  your  marriage ;  but  tell  him  not  to 
bid  you  utterly  despair,  till  he  knows  every 
thing  concerning  the  birth  and  connexions  of 
Rosalie.  If,  when  acquainted  with  them,  he 
objects  to  her  as  your  wife,  I  haye  now  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  that  objection 
must  be  final." 

I  shall  not  describe  the  parting  hour — that 
hour,  more  trying  to  those  who  remain  than  to 
those  who  £^o;  as  a  path,  a  view,  a  chair,  the 
merest  trifi,  are  to  the  former,  melancholy 
memorials  of  departed  pleasures;  while,  for 
the  latter,  new  scenes,  new  objects,  and  even 
motion  itself,  possesses  a  power  to  loll  the 
mind  in  temporary  forgetfulness. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

**  Mort  dangerous 

If  that  temptatioQ  which  does  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue." 

Sbakspsaei. 

Aptbr  Tyrconnel  had  been  sone  more  than 
a  week,  Dupont  received  the  following  letter 
from  him:— 

**  It  ib  only  nine  days  ainoe  I  left  you,  my 
dear  friend,  yet  it  seems  to  roe  nine  months ; 
and  it  will  really  be  nine  months,  I  believe, 
before  we  get  round  the  island,  if  we  travel 
aa  slowly  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 

**  Oh !  how  time  drags  with  me  now !  Did 
vou  ever  see  me  weary  while  I  was  with  you  1 
Never.  But  how  can  I  bear  to  enter  on  what 
must,  however  reluctantly,  be  told  1 

**  I  soon  found  that  Lady  Honoria  Mande- 
ville,  and  another  beauty,  were,  like  two  grey- 
hounds in  one  string,  to  be  let  slip  against  my 
poor  heart,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  gallant 
them  about  But  I  was  so  undutiful  as  always 
to  carry  off  our  own  dear  Barbara  under  my 
arm,  and  leave  the  single  woman  to  Aubrev. 
How  could  1  do  otherwise  1  I  had  been  told 
that  Lady  Honoria  was  my  intended  bride, 
and  that  our  parents  had  talked  matters  over. 
Could  I  then,  as  a  man  of  honour,  pay  the 
youn^  lady  any  attention,  since  that  attention 
Was  liable  to  misconstruction  !  No,  no,  I  eould 
not.  Besides,  one  thought  of  Rosalie  was 
enough  to  render  all  pretenders  to  my  love 
odious  to  me ;  especially  as  I  was  sure  that 
William  Tyrconnel,  the  son  of  a  mere  private 
gentleman,  would  not  have  obtained  one  of  the 
kind  glances  cast  on  the  Honourable  William 
Tyrconnel,  son  of  Lord  Bellamore,  and  heir 
to  Lord  Delmayne.  Oh,  these  titles !  would 
I  were  indeed  plain  William  Tyrconnel !  Then, 
perhaps— yet  no ;  she  is  worthy  of  coronets, 
and  I  am  glad  I  can  place  them  on  her  brow. 
But  can  I  do  so  1    Hear  and  Judge. 

^*  You  may  suppose  that  Lady  Honoria  was 
not  pleased,  nor  at  all  amused,  by  my  disa- 
greeable silence ;  at  the  end  of  a  week,  there- 
fore, she  made  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
London,  and  I  then  perceived  that  I  should 
have  a  scene  with  my  di^ther.  But  of  this  I 
was  desirous:  my  secret  lay  heavy  on  my 
mind ;  for  never  till  now  had  I  a  thought  or  a 
wish  concealed. 

**  1  dreaded,  howcTer,  to  have  the  explanation 
Uie-^Ue  with  my  father.  I  tbere/ore  con- 
trived to  lead  to  it,  when  my  mother,  brother, 
and  Barbara  were  present.  Suffice,  that  after 
I  had  told  my  tale,  after  Barbara  and  Aubrey 
had  pleaded  better  for  roe  than  I  did  for  my- 
self, (blessings  on  their  generous  natoree!) 
all  I  could  obtain  was  a  promise  not  to  forbid 
me  entirely  to  hope,  till  the  mystery  hanging 
over  Rosalie^s  birth  be  cleared  up ;  and  ikeriy 
if  no  disgrace  attends  her  birth,  in  favour  of 


her  aocoropiishmenls  and  Tirtuea  he  will  waive 
all  other  considerations,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  son's  happineoa  receive  iier  as  hit  daugh- 
ter; but  this  only  on  ont  condition  —  that  we 
do  not  meet  till  the  time  for  solving  the  mys- 
tery arrives. 

**  I  catmU  go  on.  0  sir!  I  know  yon  will 
enter  into  my  feelings,  and  will  not  suppose 
that  selfish  consideration  for  myself  can  make 
me  fail  in  love  and  duty  towards  you.  Bat 
surely,  surely,  your  vow  may  be  more  ^ne* 
rously  interpreted.  Surely,  if,  aa  you  say, 
your  health  is  wasting  daily,  and  you  aie 
every  day,  therefore,  expecting  the  approach 
of  deaths  you  are,  as  it  were,  on  your  death- 
bed ;  and  it  would  be  bo  infringement  of  yoar 
vow  to  disclose  the  secret;  do  it,  then,  while 
you  can  reasonably  hope  to  witness  the  happy 
results.  But  for^  ve  me !  your  own  conscience 
is  your  best  guide;  and«i  respectfully  await 
its  decree. 

^*  I  write  to  Rosalie,  but  it  is  for  the  last 
time— a//  intercourse  is  forbidden — absolutely 
all.  God  bless  you !  My  heart  is  too  full  lo 
allow  me  to  say  more. 

**  WlLUAM  TrBCOHiriL.** 

The  Jkuwer.* 

**  Your  father,  dear  Tyrconnel,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  a  wise  and  virtuous  part;  and 
has  refused,  as  I  myself  should  have  done,  to 
admit  into  his  iamily  a  young  woman  of  mys- 
terious birth  and  unknown  connexions;  but  he 
has,  with  a  degree  of  justice  which  1  honour, 
consented  to  receive  her,  if  her  birth  be  not 
stained  with  disgrace. 

**  That,  time  will  soon  reveal :  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  prohibition  of  intercourse  be- 
tween you  is  another  proof  of  his  wisdom ; 
for,  if  you  are  not  ultimately  to  be  united  to 
Rosalie,  further  intercourse  would  be  cruel  to 
you  both,  as  it  would  only  increase  yoar  mu- 
tual attachment;  and  if  that  attachment  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  absence,  your  union  ought 
never  to  take  place. 

**  I  have  a  pleasure  in  telling  you,  that  Mr. 
Fenton  confirms  all  my  ideas  of  my  own  mal- 
ady, and  that  the  organs  of  life  become  mom 
diseased  every  day ;  but  be  assured,  that  only 
when  I  am  literally  on  my  bed  of  death,  will 
I  make  the  promised  disclosure.  When  I 
am  really  there,  1  shall  despatch  an  express  to 
you.  • 

<*  Rosalie  looks  pale,  but  she  bears  op  for 
my  sake  wonderfully  t  and  so,  1  hope,  do  yoo« 
for  the  sake  of  your  parents* 

^*  Believe  me,  both  in  life  and  in  death, 
**  Your  faithful  and  affectionate 

''BxaTEAM  DupoifT.** 

Three  weeks  had  worn  heavily  away,  aod 
bad  roads,  heavy  carriages,  and  occasional  in- 


*  The  letter  to  Rosalie,  and  her  answer,  do  not 
appear. 
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dispositions,  made  long  exenrsions  iffspossi-- 
ble :  when  at  length  Tyroonnel  one  morning 
received,  by  express  from  the  castle,  a  letter 
written  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible.  It  con- 
tained only  a  few  words. 

*'  My  prayers  are  heard — ^I  am  dying-— and 
before  you  have  left  the  island^ome  you! 
come  aM,  at  the  earnest  request  of  an  expiring 
man!  < 

**  RiNALDO,  CONTI  M.  G." 

Tyrconnel  went  instantly  to  his  father's  bed* 
side,  and  obtained  his  promise,  and  that  of  his 
mother,  that  they  would  follow  him,  (as  they 
hoped,)  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  soon  as 
tlfeir  SIX  horses  could  be  harnessed.    ... 

The  brothers  set  off  immediately.  They 
found  Dupont  quite  composed,  and  with  an 
evident  expression  of  satisfaction  in  his  coun- 
tenance; 'while  his  whole  soul  seemed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  on  Rosalie,  who  sat  on  the 
bed  beside  him,  wiping  the  damps  of  death 
from  his  brow,  and  givmg  and  receiving  the 
most  affectionate  caresses,  scarcely  turning 
from  her  interesting  charge  to  welcome  her 
long-absent  lover. 

*'  Here  are  the  papers  which  I  mentioned  to 
you,'*  said  Dupont;  '^and  the^  are  so  long, 
that  /  have  wished,  eamuily  wished,  your  pa*' 
renU  would  arrive,  as  it  would  be  a  trial  to 
me,  indeed,  to  die  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  this 
most  precious  child.  Yet,  if  it  must  be  so,  I 
shall  not  dare  to  murmur;  for  I  have  merited 
nothing  but  chastisements,  and  every  mercy 
shown  me  surprises  as  much  as  it  encourages 
me." 

Tyrconnel  received  the  packet  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  though  he  longed  to  open 
It,  he  dartd  not  do  it :  besides,  he  wished  to 
hope  as  lon^  as  he  could,  and  those  papers 
misht  bid  him  despair. 

U  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Tyrconnel, 
who  was  anxiously  on  the  waich^  hailed  the 
arrival  of  the  party ;  but  at  length  they  came, 
and  Aubrey  went  down  to  receive  them. 

^Sorely,*'  said  the  dying  man,  '* Rosalie 
ought  to  go  down  to  welcome  them.** 

**  What !  and  leave  you  1  I  cannot— ImfeMf 
I  can  not.*' 

*'  You  can  return  again  in  a  short  time ;  and 
really  my  mind  is  so  relieved,  now  I  know 
they  are  here,  that  I  believe  death  much  more 
distant  than  I  expected.*'  And  as  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  who  now  entered,  declared  that  the  pulse 
was  rather  stronger  than  when  he  felt  it  last, 
Rosalie  allowed  Tyrconnel  to  lead  her  down 
stairs.  But  it  was  as  much  against  his  incli- 
nation as  against  hers ;  for,  as  yet,  Tyrconnel 
knew  her  by  no  other  name  than  Rosalie ;  and 
as  Romiie  only  he  could  not  present  her  to  per- 
sons who  to  high  rank  and  the  pride  of  lofty 
birth,  united  formality  of  manners  and  rigid 
ideas  of  decorum.  But  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive; and  Tyrconnel  tried  to  repress  in  his  be- 
loved charge  that  reluctance  Which  he  was 


only  too  conscious  of  himself.  In  Rosalie, 
however,  it  was  reluctance  only,  unmixed  with 
any  feeling  of  bashful  trepidation;  for  how 
could  that  being  who  had  just  left  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  dy- 
ing, feel  awed  at  appearing  before  any  one  of 
mortal  mould  1  '*  Dust  and  ashes  as  we  are, 
or  soon  must  be,  is  it  for  us,**  she  might  have 
sahl,  **to  plume  ourselves  upon  the  distinc- 
tions of  woridly  grandeur,  and  look  down  on 
our  fellow-creatures,  when  the  time  perhaps 
is  near  that  shall  make  one  act  of  recollected 
virtue,  and  a  single  aspiration  of  present  fiiiih, 
however  gently  breathed,  of  more  value  than 
all  the  spfendours  of  a  coronet  1'*  But  it  was 
not  to  such  reflections,  however  just,  that  Ro» 
salie  was  indebted  for  her  present  courage.  It 
was  aacred  Borrow  which  lifted  her  above  the 
admission  of  way  other  feeling,  and  even  made 
her  insensible  to  the  wish  of  pleasing  the  pa- 
rents of  Tjrrconnel. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Tyrconnel  was 
relieved  at  once  from  his  embarrassment  by 
Lady  Barbara,  who  joyfully  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh ! 
here  is  my  dear  friend  Rosalie.*' 

The  Countess  of  Delmayne  and  the  Lady 
Bellamore,  and  their  lords,  immediately  rose ; 
and  with  a  manner  which  they  meant  to  be 
tery  gracious,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
condescension,  the  ladies  advanced  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  the  pale  and  tearful  girl.  But  the 
long  and  fine-turned  neck  of  Rosalie  bent  it- 
self more  courteously  than  humbly  to  their 
salutation ;  and  her  step  was  so  firm,  her  man- 
ner so  self-possessed,  that  they  who  came  in- 
tending only  to  bestow  protection  were  struck 
with  involuntary  respect. 

Aubrey  had  set  a  chair  for  her  near  his  mo- 
ther, and  every  one  seemed  expecting  her  to 
speak.  Rosalie,  too,  felt  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  do  so;  and  in  words  neariy  inaudible 
she  thanked  the  visiters  for  their  truly  kind 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  dying  stran- 
ger: but  as  the  recollection  that  he  was  dying 
recurred  to  her,  she  earnestly  conjured  them 
to  excuse  her,  if  she  returned  imtantly  to  his 
room. 

The  expiring  sufferer  looked  eagerly  in  the 
face  of  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  Rosalie  to  the 
bedside,  to  read  there,  if  he  could,  what  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  his  guests ;  for  he 
had  urged  her  going  to  them,  in  hopes  that  her 
beauty  and  her  sorrow  would  make  her  an  in- 
terest in  their  hearts.  But  he  had  seen  little 
of  the  world,  and  knew  not  how  much  the 
habits  and  restraints  of  civilized  society  fetter 
not  only  the  expression  of  the  feelings,  but  the 
feelings  themselves. 

Deluded  man!  Rosalie's  appearance  had 
produced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  mother 
of  Lady  Barbara,  who  had  never  quite  forgot- 
ten Tyrconnel's  indifference  to  her  daughter. 
Still,  however,  as  she  was  a  generous,  good- 
hearted  woman,  she  felt  a  wish  to  promise  pro- 
tection to  a  poor,  friendless  orphan :  and  pnh 
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teetion  implies  power  i  and  the  love  of  power 
18  not  only  a  universal  oassion,  but  one  that  it 
is  gratifying  to  indulge.  And  Lady  Del- 
may  ne  pleased  herself  with  the  example  she 
should  set  Lady  Bellamore,  and  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  soothing^  the  terrors  of  the  trem- 
bling and  embarrassed  Rosalie.  But  lo !  Ro- 
salie was  neither  trembling  nor  embarrassed. 
Lady  Delmayne,  therefore,  was  mortified  and 
disappointed. 

Aubrey*s  observing  eye  discovered  this,  and 
he  dared  not  ask  what  the  family  thought  of 
Rosalie. 

Not  so  Lady  Barbara.  With  her  usual 
warmth  of  heart,  she  exclaimed,  **  Well,  is  she 
not  very  beautiful  1" 

"  We  saw  her  to  great  disadvantage,"  said 
Lady  Bellamore. 

*»  Her  face  we  did,"  said  her  lord ;  "  but 
her  figure  is  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw,  and  her 
air  dignified." 

*•  Dignified!"  cried  Lady  Delmayne :  "jjrouci, 
I  think.  Surely,  no  duchess  could  have  car- 
ried her  head  more  high." 

»*True,"  said  Aubrey,  coldly;  "  for  Rosalie 
has  great  dignity  of  mind,  and  that  usually 
firives  dignity  of  manner  and  self-possession. 
Were  she  the  child  of  a  peasant,  her  manner 
would  be  the  same.  Wnat  you  call  pride,  I 
call  proper  self-respect." 

**  But  do  you  not  think,  Aubrey,  that  the  oon- 
S('iou8neftS  of  high  birth  gives  a  sort  of  grace 
and  air  to  the  person,  however  diminutive, 
which  no  one  could  mistake  1" 

*»  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Aubrey,  •*  do 
you  think  that  if  a  stranger  were  not  told  who 
this  laughing-eyed,  busUing  little  person  be- 
side me  was,  he  would  instantly  discover  that 
she  was  an  earKs  daughter  1" 

«*  He  would  know  at  least  that  she  was  of 
rank;  for  you  have  ofien  said  yourself,  sir, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Lady  Barbara  Del- 
mayne to  move  ungracefully ;  and  what  can 
this  be  owing  to  but  to  that  consciousness  of 
her  own  consequence,  which  alone  can  give 
that  ease  to  the  manner,  in  which  irrace  con- 
sists 1" 

*•  What  a  piece  of  pride  and  conceit,  then, 
have  I  been  loving  so  tenderly  and  so  long 
without  knowing  it !" 

^*  You  are  always  laughing  at  Barbara  about 
her  littleness,  Aubrey;  but  she  is  not  so  very 
short,  though  she  is  certainly  not  a  May-pole." 

•'  My  dear  lady,  she  knows  she  is  •  a$  high 
ai  my  heart  f  and  knowing  that,  I  know  she  is 
contented .    Are  you  not,  Barbara  1 " 

•'  I  was — ^but  am  so  no  longer." 

••No!" 

••  No,"  replied  she,  seeing  the  storm  gather- 
ing on  her  mother^s  brow,  and  wishing  to  avert 
it  by  a  joke:  ••No,  not  since  I  have  gained 
the  high  appellation  of  angel ;  and  you  know 
the  poor  Count  says  I  look  and  am  an  angel— 
his  guardian  angeu* 


••  Does  the  Count  say  so  1"  said  Lady  Del- 
majme,  frowning  no  longer. 

•'Oh  yes!" 

Tyrconnel*8  entrance  interrupted  her.  He 
came  with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand. 

••  Begin,  dear  brother,  begin,"  cried  Lady 
Barbara. 

But  finding  he  was  too  much  agitated  to 
command  his  voice  sufiiciently,  he  resigned 
the  task  of  reading  it  to  Aubrey ;  and  he  read 
as  follows : 

Confessions  of  Rinaldo,  Conte  Manfbxdi 
di  guastalla. 

Little  did  you  suspect  that  the  son  of  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Italy,  a  family  which  hat 
priven  ambassadors,  statesmen,  and  heroes  to 
Its  country,  was  hidden  under  the  unhonouied 
name  of  Bertram  Dupont,  and  was  wearing 
away  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  in  solitude 
and  in  penance.  Little  could  you  imagine, 
that  he  who  avoided  the  eve  of  curiosity,  and 
whom  real  and  imagined  fears  forced  into  con- 
cealment, was  once  Uie  object  of  public  venera- 
tion, and  courted  and  applauded  by  the  learned, 
the  virtuous,  the  good,  and  the  pious.  Yet,  so 
it  was ;  till  self-confidence  hurled  me  down 
from  my  pinnacle  of  earthly  exaltation,  to 
prove  a  warning  example  to  others,  that  be 
who  trusts  in  his  own  strength  shall  fall ;  and 
that  thosewho  fancy  themselves  superior  to 
temptation  shall  be  cast  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  imagined  security,  to  change  the  vaant- 
ings  of  a  confident  spirit  for  the  agonies  of  a 
contrite  one. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  Manfiredi, 
by  his  second  wife,  in  right  of  whom  I  bore 
the  name  and  enjoyed  the  fortune  of  the  family 
of  Guastalla :  but  at  an  early  age  I  discovered 
a  distaste  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  a 
passion  for  retirement  and  theological  studies, 
which  seemed  to  prove  me  called  by  a  voice 
froin  heaven  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  church. 

My  father  opposed  my  calling,  but  my  bro- 
thers encouraged  it.  On  them  and  their  mo- 
tives, however,  I  wish  not  to  dwell :  sufilce  it, 
that  I  persisted  in  my  religious  vocation,  and 
that  my  first  degrees  in  eanciity  were  taken  bj 
a  violation  of  the  duty  of  obedienee  to  my  fo^ 
ther. 

He  menaced,  he  entreated,  in  vain ;  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  I  began  my  novitiate  in  a 
convent  of  Benedictines  at  Rome. 

With  what  delight  did  my  ears  drink  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  my  early  and  distinguished 
piety !  How  was  my  pride  gratified,  when  I 
found  my  acts  of  extraordinary  self-denial  and 
penance,  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  that  I 
was  held  up  as  a  model  to  the  other  novices  in 
the  convent!  Infatuated  being!  not  to  M 
that  the  heart  which  was  elated  by  hooan 
praise  for  homage  to  iu  God,  was  actuated  by 
an  earthly  ambition,  not  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  heavenly  zeal! 
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But  I  thought  royeelf  the  holiest  of  the  holy, 
and  I  took  ray  vows  at  the  age  of  seveDteen. 
Yes,  the  youthful  Count  Manfred!  Guastalla 
laid  down  his  worldly  honours,  to  be  known 
no  more  but  as  the  Father  Francesco.  Still 
the  ambition  of  my  soul  prompted  me,  in  spite 
of  my  renunciation  of  my  titles,  to  illustrate 
the  name  of  Father  Francesco  by  elocjuence 
and  learning ;  and  in  idea  the  sacred  Uara  al- 
ready glittered  on  my  brow.  With  this  riew, 
though  I  redoubled  my  austerities,  1  at  the 
safne  time  also  redoubled  my  attention  to  my 
studies;  and  my  fame  as  a  preacher,  when 
once  I  had  been  permitted  to  ascend  the  chair, 
spread  from  Rome  through  every  town  in  the 
Pontificate;  till,  by 'the  time  that  I  was  one- 
and-twenty,  crowds  collected  wherever  I  was, 
to  see  me  pass  along,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  my 
garment;  and  the  proudest  beauties  of  Italy 
humbled  themselves  in  the  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  sin  before  the  holy  eloquence  of 
the  youthful  Benedictine.  But  did  not  he  who 
thus  admonished  others,  require  admonition 
himself  1  —  Was  he  who  called  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, free  himself  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin  ?  Alas !  undetected,  the  damning  sin  of 
pride  clave  unto  my  secret  soul,  and  terrible 
was  the  humiliation  preparing  for  me. 

By  this  time,  I  was  known  personally  as  a 
theologian,  a  saint,  and  an  orator,  to  some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  a^ ;  to  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
and  other  distinguished  men  who  visited 
Rome ;  and  I  was  invited  to  go  to  Paris,  to 
preach  before  the  Grand  Monarcjue :  nor  would 
my  vanity  have  denied  itself  this  ^Ufication, 
had  I  not  been  suddenly  stopped  m  my  career 
by  a  power  whose  influence  I  despised,  and 
against  which,  puffed  up  with  self-righteous- 
ness, I  had  never  thought  of  arming  myself, 
by  humble  reliance  on  my  God. 

The  Marquis  di  Romano,  a  distant  relation 
of  our  family,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Visconti,  died,  leaving  only  two 
daughters  to  inherit  his  and  his  wife's  pos- 
session. 

The  younger  of  these  daughters,  Seraphina 
Celesi,  became  attached,  at  3ie  age  of  filVeen, 
to  a  Scotch  nobleman,  the  young  Earl  of  Mon- 
rose,  who  was  travelling  In  Italy  with  a  tutor 
and  his  servant,  our  faithful  Donald.  But  her 
poor  widowed  mother,  who  could  not  bear  that 
ner  child  should  marry  a  foreigner,  though  a 
catholic,  violently  opposed  the  union;  she  op- 
posed it  in  vain,  and  at  last  she  was  brought  to 
consent,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place,  if  Monrose  returned 
at  that  time  to  Italy  as  much  in  love  as  when 
he  left  it. 

The  elder  of  these  daughters,  Rosmonda  Ce- 
lesi, who  was  two  years  my  junior,  believed 
herself,  alas!  incapable  of  any  earthly  love; 
and  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  resolved  to  re- 
sign the  pride  of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  beauty, 
and  devote  herself  to  a  cloister. 


The  Marchioness  opposed  this  heavenly 
union,  as  much  as  she  had  done  the  terres- 
trial one :  but  filial  duty  had  no  power  against 
the  impulses  of  a  heated  imagination.  She 
was  resolved,  as  I  had  been,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity ;  and  when  she  heard  of 
my  exalted  sacrifice  of  the  world  and  all  its 
allurements,  she  declared  that  it  was  her  am- 
bition to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  consan- 
fuinity  which  she  bore  me ;  and  that  she  trusted 
should  one  day  be  proud  of  my  cloistered 
kinswoman. 

Alas !  I  fear  that  I  was  proud  of  her  al- 
ready ;  proud  of  having[  made  so  distinguished 
a  convert,  and  of  having  snatched  from  the 
snares  of  the  world  a  bein?  so  beautiful,  and 
a  soul  so  precious.  Emboldened  by  her  con- 
scious call,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  me, 
though  we  had  never  met,  in  which  she  so- 
licit^ my  advice  and  encouragement  in  the 
path  which  she  had  chosen,  and  1  gave  them 
with  pride. 

My  letter,  perhaps,  nay  teriairdy^  put  the 
seal  to  her  f^te,  and  her  unhsppy  mother  con- 
tinued to  plead  in  vain. 

••  Only  wait  a  few  years,  my  Wloved  child ! 
you  are  too  youn^  yet  to  form  any  opinion  on 
subjects  of  such  importance;  and  remember, 
that  if  you  become  a  nun,  you  leave  me  deso- 
late and  alone.** 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Marchioness ; 
but  the  poor  victim  of  her  own  rashness 
thought  it,  as  I  did,  the  pleading  of  worldly 
selfishness,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  her 
novitiate.  But  the  time  of  her  probation  was 
delayed  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  her 
mother,  who  by  a  fall  fVom  a  carnage  appeared 
to  have  been  killed  upon  the  spot:  she  re- 
covered, however,  to  existence,  though  never 
to  reason  and  perception.  Still,  her  daughter 
resolved  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of  others,  im- 
pelled (she  fancied)  by  a  higher  duty,  and  be- 
gan her  novitiate  in  a  convent  of  Benedictbes 
at  Ferrara. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  was  advancing  in  repu- 
tation, and  was  the  delighted  idol  ofkneeling 
crowds:  and  engravings  of  me,  taken  from 
the  picture  which  you  will  find  in  the  box  I 
shall  give  you,  were  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Scarcely,  perhaps,  will  you  believe, 
that  I  ever  resembled  that  picture,  which  ex- 
hibits a  man  fflowin|[  with  tne  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  unblighted  pnde.  The  print,  however, 
which  is  colourless,  resembles  me  still ;  and 
little  did  Father  Vincent  think,  when  he  looked 
on  the  mysterious  stranger  with  so  suspicious 
an  eye  at  Delmayne,  that  a  portrait  of  me  was 
hanging  up  in  his  apartment,  as  the  holy  Fa- 
ther Francesco.  This  print  was  given,  by  one 
of  our  mutual  relatives,  to  Rosmunda,  who 
sent  me  in  return,  with  a  letter  full  of  humble 
veneration,  a  miniature  of  herself,  painted  by 
a  pensioner,  in  her  nun*s  dress,  soon  after  she 
had  taken  the  vows,  and  when  the  austerities 
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of  ker  religious  duties  had  begun  to  injure  the 
Toses  on  her  cheek.  But,  though  I  knew  it 
not,  in  spite  of  its  languid  eye  and  faded 
bloom,  that  £ice,  when  f  first  beheld  it,  ev^n 
in  painting,  called  forth  in  me  emotions  neyer 
known  before.  I  fancied  them  the  result  of 
admiration  for  that  zeal,  which  could  resoWe 
40  bury  such  beauty  in  a  convent :  but  though 
mj  proud  heart  disdained  to  believe  that  aught 
of"^  human  passion  mingled  with  my  adorstion, 
certain  it  is,  that  I  have  often  turned  ^m  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  gaze  on  Sister  An- 
gela (as  Rotmunda  was  now  called) ;  and 
that,  having  done  ih>,  I  have  penned  letters  to 
her,  fflowing  with  all  the  fervour  of  earthly 
and  forbidden  ardour.  — *  She,  poor  innocent, 
believed  as  I  did ;  and  we  were  far  gene  in  a 
oorrespondence,  which,  though  it  treated  whol- 
ly of  religion,  was  written  with  the  pen  of 
passion,  when  we  both  of  us  fell  ill — ^1,  from 
the  fatigues  and  austerities  of  my  religious 
profession,  which  threatened  ma  with  con- 
sumption; snd  she,  fiom  her  too  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  fasts  and  penances.  We  were 
both  ordered  by  our  physician  to  the  baths  of 
Qaia,  near  which  our  mutual  relative,  the 
young  Marouis  di  Romano,  had  lately  pur- 
chased a  villa.  Our  noble  relatives  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  holy  hooks  and  holy  be- 
ings ;  and  the  idea  of  having  two  such  youth- 
ful saints  near  them  was  most  gratifying  to 
their  enthusiastic  minds.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  they  formed  to  themselves  the  delight- 
ful prospect  of  prevailing  on  us  to  take  up  our 
abode  under  their  roof.  And  what  should  pre- 
vent it?  No  danger  could  accrue  to  two  such 
sanctified  beings  from  a  familiar  intercourse; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  their  whole 
family  would  be  edified  and  hallowed  by  our 
presence. 

Alas !  our  own  betraying  wishes  agreed  but 
too  well  with  theirs ;  and  I  veiled  my  real 
motives  from  my  view,  by  believing  that  I 
wished  to  converse  on  doctrinal  points  with 
my  correspondent  face  to  face,  because  I  had 
reason,  as  I  fancied,  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  a  little  tinctured  with  Jansenism,  as  she 
had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high  re- 
putation and  talents  of  Sister  Angelica,  of 
Port-Royal,  where  heresy  wes  suspected  to 
flourish,  under  the  countenance  of  the  oele- 
brated  Arnauds. 

To  be  brief:  We  consented  to  stay  at  the 
villa  of  the  Marquis,  and  still  more  eagerly 
consented  to  meet  there.  —  O  day  of  fate !  a 
day  big  with  inconceivable  misery,  when  I 
first  gazed  upon  that  form  of  breathing  loveli- 
ness, and  viewed  that  face,  where  the  woman's 
impassioned  tenderness,  and  the  saint's  holy 
zeal,  shed  indescribable  fascination  over  the 
features  of  a  Grecian  Venus !  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  emotion,  when  she  bent  her  knee 
.with  modest  reverence  before  me,  and,  cross- 
ing her  beautiful  hands  on  her  bosom,  besought 
my  blessing. 


Those  hands,  so  often  lifted  with  confidence 
to  call  down  blessings  upon  others,  now  trem- 
bled, as  if  nalsied  by  conscious  foreboding 
while  raised  to  heaven  for  her  /  and  the  voice 
faltered  which  uttered  the  now  inarticulate 
prayer. 

When  she  rose,  with  a  glistening  eye  and 
blushinj|r  cheek,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  flattering  regard  and  revefence,  the 
tender  impulse  which  made  me  wish  to  clasp 
her  to  my  heart,  oufht  to  have  convinced  me, 
that  though  I  proudly  thought  myself  a  teacher 
and  an  example,  my  breast  was  about  to  glow 
with  a  consuming  fire,  and  one  which  other 
love  than  that  of  Heaven  had  kindled.  But  I 
was  self-confiding ;  and  I  thought  that  for  me, 
the  gifted  one,  to  f^l  from  graoe«  was  impos- 
sible, and  I  hurried  blindly  on  to  my  destruc- 
tion,   Alas !  I  hurried  not  on  alone. 

We  had  mei^  and  we  were  left  daily  together; 
for  we  feared  not  for  ourselves,  and  who  should 
presume  to  fear  for  usi  When  not  alone,  we 
witnessed  the  wedded  happiness  of  the  Ma^ 
quia  and  his  Paulina ;  and  we  judged  by  thdr 

Earental  transports,  as  they  heboid  the  gam- 
ols  of  their  children,  how  sweet  it  was  to  be 
a  parent.  Once,  too,  the  inconsiderate  Mar- 
quis said,  as  he  held  one  of  his  babes  up  in  bis 
arms,  to  be  kissed  by  Angela— 

**  See,  ray  dear  cousin,  what  a  oberob  this 
girl  is !  And  such  a  blessing  might  have  been 
yours,  had  you  not  been  called  upon  to  resign 
all  worldly  ties,  and  even  the  lawful  indol 
gence  of  the  purest  affections,  for  the  still  higher 
joys  of  the  self-devoted  vestal,'' 

^*  Ay,  and  you,  too,  holy  father,"  cried  his 
innocent  wifis,  '*  you,  too,  ^ve  up  a  great  deal 
to  gain  the  height  at  which  you  now  stand. 
What  a  beauiiful  couple  would  you  and  sister 
Angela  have  been !  Your  children  would  have 
been  little  angels !" 

It  is  strange,  though  true,  that  till  this  mo- 
ment the  veil  had  never  been  removed  from 
the  eyes  of  either  of  us ;  but  it  now  /c//,  never 
to  be  replaced ! 

I  felt  a  mist  come  over  my  sisht,  and  should 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  a  scream 
from  the  Marchioness  restored  me  to  myself; 
for  Angela,  conscious  like  myself,  too  late,  of 
the  sacrifice  we  had  made  through  the  delu- 
sions of  a  heated  fancy,  had  sunk  nearly  in- 
sensible at  her  feet.  However,  my  support 
she  determinedly  avoided,  while  to  the  arm  of 
the  Marquis  she  clung  with  conscious  prefer- 
ence, cut  she  had  not  an  equal  power  over 
her  eyes ;  for  when  she  unclosed  them  again 
they  involuntarily  sought  mine ;  and  that  look, 
given  and  returned,  discovered  by  a  sii  gie 
glance  the  heart  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Terrible  was  the  night  I  passed.  She,  I 
conclude,  had  slept  as  little ;  and  we  appeared 
the  next  day  with  such  altered  looks,  that  oar 
kind-hearted  relations,  who  had  rejoiced  in  our 
renovated  bloom  dnrins  our  stay  at  Baia,  now 
grieved  to  think  they  mould  restore  os  to  oor 
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celU  with  the  saooe  pallid  cheeks  we  wore  at 
our  arrival.  Restore  us  to  our  cells !  As  well 
might  they  hare  hoped  to  restore  the  Neapoli- 
tan to  his  dwelling  which  had  been  covered 
with  a  baminff  tide  of  lava. 

We  had  indeed  recoTered  oar  health  daring 
our  fatal  yisit,'for  we  were  happy  in  the  un- 
eonsdow  gratification  of  the  dearest  feelings  of 
our  nature.  We  loved,  and  we  were  near  each 
tUher,'  no  pang  of  remorse  clouded  over  our 
pleasure ;  and  when  we  retired  at  night,  we 
knew  that  we  should  meet  and  converse  the 
next  day,  and  nearly  all  the  day  with  each 
other.  But  now,  what  was  to  be  done !  I 
felt  that  we  must  separate — at  least  I  thovght 
this  in  my  cooler  moments ;  but  sometimes,  as 
1  was  sure  my  passion  was  returned,  I  had  se^ 
rious  thoughts  of  conjurincr  Angela  to  fly  with 
me  from  the  unnatural  fetters  in  which  the 
(rantic  dreams  of  our  youth  had  bound  us,  and 
vow  at  another  altar  to  pass  our  lives  together. 
Next  moment,  shocked  at  my  own  delinquency, 
I  shrunk  not  from  the  less  criminal  resolve,  as 
I  considered  it,  of  self-destruction;  for  how 
could  I  bear  to  live,  and  live  without  Angela! 

Weak,  deluded  beingl  Now  was  the  time 
to  prove  the  reality  of  that  holy  vocation,  in 
whose  imagined  security  I  had  so  presumpto- 
ously  gloried,  proudly  sapposin^  myself  raised 
above  the  frailties  and  temptations  of  human 
nature,  because  I  had  never  been  exposed  to 
their  assault.  Now  was  the  time  to  show  my 
faith,  by  conquering  my  weakness :  hitherto,  I 
had  claimed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  before  I 
had  fought,  or  even  beheld,  a  battle. 

What  was  passing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Angela  was,  a.s  I  afterwards  found,  a  transcript 
of  mine ;  but,  more  capable  of  self-command 
than  I  was,  she  continued  to  avoid  me,  and  for 
two  days,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  she 
kept  her  chamber.  This  conduct,  instead  of 
exciting  my  respect  and  my  emulation,  pi(]ued 
my  pride ;  ibr  I  began  to  fear  I  had  deceived 
myself  in  thinking  that  she  loved  me,  ainl  that 
her  avoidance  of  rae  proceeded  from  a  desire  to 
repress  the  daring  hope  which  my  looks  had 
disp1a]fed«  Not  nom  principle,  therefore,  but 
from  pique,  I  resolved  to  avoid  her.  I  did  so ; 
and  I  had  soon  the  cruel  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  she  was  wounded  by  my  averted  eyes,  and 
that  her  resolution  of  avoiding  my  presence 
was  fast  failing  her.  But  where,  yoa  will 
say,  was  the  penetration  of  the  Marauis  and 
Marchioness  1  Did  they  not  ffuess  the  caase 
of  your  altered  conduct  1  No;  there  are 
some  persons,  and  such  were  they,  who,  when 
they  have  once  conceived  an  opinion,  never 
ean  be  led  to  change  it.  They  had  believed, 
that  for  a  monk,  though  he  was  only  a  monk 
of  one-and-twenty,  to  fbel  the  pow^  of  beaaty 
and  the  foree  of  passion  was  impossible;  and 
that  a  nun,  though  only  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
could  not  be  susceptiblo  of  any  love  but  that  of 
her  Saviour.  Therefore,  they  interfered  not 
to  save  US  from  each  other  and  fh>m  ourselves ; 


and  we  were  too  faithless  to  our  best  interests 
to  implore  with  sincerity  of  heart  the  aid  of  a 
higher  betn^. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Angela*s  sister,  who 
had  just  been  united  to  the  man  of  her  heart,, 
came  to  pass  the  first  days  of  her  marriage  at 
the  baths  of  Baia ;  as  she  longed  to  make  the 
sister  whom  she  loved  the  witness  of  her  feli- 
city. Little  did  she  think  that  the  nun  whom 
she  bad  seen  absorbed  in  her  religious  exer- 
cises had  now  learned  to  hold  the  cloister  in 
abhorrence. 

They  came;  and  we,  whose  bosoms  burned 
with  as  warm  a  fiame,  were  doomed  to  witnesa 
the  happy  (ove  which  we  were  forbidden  to 
know. 

At  length,  my  resolution  was  taken — I 
would  return  to  my  cell ;  I  would  resume  my 
labours ;  the  dreams  of  ambition  should  replace 
those  of  love,  and  by  fasting  and  penance  I 
would  drive  Angela  from  my  thoughts.  Yet, 
I  was  resolved  to  grant  my  passion  one  indul- 
gence—I would  own  it  to  its  object;  I  would 
wring  from  her  a  confession  of  a  mutual  at- 
tachment, and  then  resign  her  for  ever.  And 
I  did  not  long  watch  in  vain  for  an  opportunity. 

One  day,  as  the  shades  of  twilight  stole 
over  the  lonely  gardens  filled  with  a  thousand 
odours,  and  gently  tinged  with  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  two  pair  of  manied  lovers 
left  us  alone  together.  Conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  own  heart,  and  suspecting  that  of 
mine,  Angela  rose,  and  would  have  followed 
them ;  but  I  forcibly  detained  her,  and,  grasp- 
ing her  trembling  arm,  pointed  to  the  objects 
of  our  united  envy,  and  exclaimed,  **See,  An- 
gela! see  those  happy  husbands!  and  think 
what  torments  I  endure,  who  love  as  tenderly 
as  they  do,  and  never  must  hope  to  be  as 
happy !  Speak,  thou  whose  beauty  has  un- 
done me!  Say,  have  you  no  pity  for  a 
wretch  whom  you  have  madet  Tell  me, 
Angela,  do  I  suffer  alone  1'* 

As  I  spoke  with  passionate  violence,  bat  in 
a  voice  subdued  even  to  woman's  gentleness, 
I  pressed  her  to  my  heart;  and  as  her  head 
fell  upon  my  shoulder,  she  murmured  out,. 
**  Yes,  you  vtuti  go;  but  know  that  my  suffer- 
ings and  my  love  are  as  great  as  yours !" 

"Then  why  should  we  partV*  cried  I. 

The  scene,  the  hour,  the  sight  of  the  wed- 
ded  happiness  before  us,  and  my  impassioned 
tenderness,  laid  the  voice  of  conscience  to 
rest ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  bore  to  hear 
me  talk  of  the  means  of  our  elopement.  To> 
attempt  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  had  we  not  each  possessed,  as  if 
it  had  been  granted  us  on  purpose  to  lead  us 
into  temptation,  a  large  sum  in  money,  and 
Angela  a  considerable  one  in  jewels.  The 
Marchioness  had  breathed  her  last  just  before 
Angela  came  to  Baia ;  and  her  share  of  the 
money,  which  she  had  iust  received,  together 
with  the  jewels,  which  came  to  her  as  the 
eldest  sister,  were  at  that  moment  in  her  aparU 
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menu  I  too  had  recently  received  9  consider- 
able legacy  from  a  relation. 

It  was  dark  before  our  companions,  lost  in 
pleasing  conyerse,  returned  to  the  bower,  and 
It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so;  for  though 
they  believed  our  conversation  had  only  been 
of  spiritual  things,  our  disordered  countenan- 
ces, where  reigned  by  turns  tenderness,  alarm, 
and  contentment,  must  have  excited  wonder, 
if  not  suspicion  in  their  minds,  could  they 
have  beheld  them. 

My  plan  was  this:  I  was  to  purchase  of 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Marquis  a  complete 
suit  of  his  oldest  clothes;  disguised  in  which 
I  was  to  hire  a  mule,  and  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  I  should  purchase  the  dress  of  a  male 
and  female  peasant.  In  these,  we  were  to 
contrive  to  escape  to  Bastia  in  a  boat,  which  I 
was  to  hire ;  and  there  the  first  priest  whom 
we  met  was  at  the  nearut  altar  to  join  our 
hafuU, 

Angela,  as  I  thought^  agreed  to  this  propo- 
sal ;  and  I  bade  her  farewell,  full  of  love  and 

But  that  night  was  a  terrible  trial  to  her 
feelings,  for  her  sister  followed  her  into  her 
I  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  neck,  be- 
wailed with  an  affony  of  tears  the  evident  un- 
happiness  which  her  countenance  betrayed. 

**  You  know  how  earnestly  I  opposed  your 
religious  profession,'*  said  she;  *' but  when  I 
thought  it  was  for  your  happiness,  and  wt)en  I 
saw  you  happy,  I  was  reconciled  to  it.  But 
now  that  some  secret  sorrow  is  evidently  un- 
dermining your  health,  I  fear  you  find  too  late 
you  have  deceived  yourself,  and  repent  the  sa- 
crifice which  you  then  made.^* 

This  afifectionate  appeal  was  more  than  the 
conscious  Angela  could  bear;  while  with  a 
beating  heart  she  assured  her  beloved  sister, 
that  though  she  was  dejected  then,  she  should 
not  be  so  long.  Angela's  heart,  however,  died 
within  her,  when  she  remembered  that  ere 
three  days  were  past  she  should  never  perhaps 
see  this  darling  being  more !  The  thought  was 
madness ;  and  as  I  was  absent,  and  this  be- 
loved sister  present,  her  resolution  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  love  and  me  died  away ;  and  I 
waited  for  her  at  the  appointed  place  in  vain. 

Oh  !  how  desperate  were  my  teelinffs,  while 
I  resumed  the  garb  which  I  thought  I  had  re- 
signed for  ever,  and,  hastening  to  the  villa, 
walked  .with  indignant  mien  to  the  balcony, 
where  I  saw  Angela  sitting  alone.  Terrified 
at  my  frantic  gestures,  she  joined  me  in  the 
garden;  and  when  I  swore  never  to  survive 
another  di^ppointment,  she  solemnly  promisd 
to  follow  me  that  night  to  the  shore.  Unsqen 
we  reached  it,  and  embarked  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. 

When  we  reached  Bastia,  we  had  no  diffi- 
iculty  in  finding  a  priest  and  an  altar,  and  An- 
gela became  my  wife;  nor  did  any  remem- 
Jbrance  of  our  broken  vows  come  over  as,  to 
doud  the  first  brightness  of  our  joys,  oor  vir- 


tuotu  joys,  as  we  presumptuously  called  them. 
But  thinking  Bastia  too  near  Baia,  we  em- 
barked on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  port  of 
Marseilles:  even  there,  I  did  not  think  ve 
were  safe  from  the  pursuit  which  I  fancied 
would  be  made  for  us ;  and  with  the  tenors  of 
the  inquisition  before  me,  I  resolved  to  remove 
into  Switzerland  ;  nor  did  I  allow  the  soles  of 
our  feet  to  rest  till  we  reached  Geneva,  where 
we  assumed  tiie  habit  of  the  country,  and  call- 
ed ourselves  by  the  name  of  Muller.  There 
we  remained  six  months,  but  not  as  happy  as 
we  had  been  during  the  first  weeks  of  our 
union,  for  now  would  be  heard  the  voice  of  a 
reproaching  conscience.— Angela,  or  Made- 
leine, as  she  had  named  herself,  sighed  to  hear 
of  tidings  of  that  tender  relative  whose  heart 
she  was  certain  of  having  wounded,  not  only 
by  her  desertion  but  disgrace;  and  I  remem- 
bered the  fiither  whose  grey  hairs  I  might  per- 
haps have  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave; 
for  I,  who  was  once  his  pride,  was  now  be- 
come his  dishonour.  But  of  these  dear  rela- 
tions we  had  no  means  of  hearing,  except  at 
the  greatest  risk  to  ourselves ;  and  we  foond 
that  short  was  the  existence  even  of  wedded 
happiness,  when  obtained  by  the  surrender  of 
the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

At  this  time  I  had  amused  myself  with  im- 
proving by  study  of  some  knowled^  of  sim- 
ples and  of  phvsic,  which  I  had  acquired  in  the 
convent;  and  I  had  performed  one  or  two 
cures  amongst  the  poor  around  me. 

One  night,  the  person  whom  I  had  last  at 
tended  came  to  inform  me,  that  an  English 
servant,  who  was  waiting  for  his  master,  an 
English  nobleman  expected  at  Geneva,  was 
taken  ill  at  his  house,  and  he  wished  me  to 
visit  him.  I  did  so ;  and  with  a  mixed  fefl< 
inff  of  alarm  and  pleasure,  I  found  in  the  inva- 
lid the  faithful  Donald,  who  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Lord  Monrose,  and  was  attached  to 
him  with  most  devoted  aflfection.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  terror  of  detection  prompted  me  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  as  he  was  delirious,  and 
could  not  as  yet  recognize  me ;  but  humanity 
conquered  selfishness,  and  I  staid.  I  took 
care,  however,  to  be  alone  while  I  watched  the 
effect  of  my  medicines;  and  it  was  well  that  I 
did  so;  for,  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  be 
with  surprise  and  joy  vociferated  my  name, 
adding,  **  Oh !  how  fflad  my  lord  and  my  lady 
will  be  to  see  you  f  But  where  is  the  Lady 
Angela  t"  He  was  not  yet  well  enough  to 
listen  to  the  explanation  which  he  asked  for: 
his  delirium  returned,  and  for  two  days  and 
nights  Madeleine  and  I  watched  beside  the 
bed  of  this  faithful  creature.  He  was  scaroelj 
convalescent  when  intelligence  came  that  his 
lord  and  lady  had  arrived,  and  Madeleine  and 
I  retreated  precipitately  to  our  own  boose, 
there  to  wait  the  result  of  Donald's  communi- 
cation respecting  us.  When  he  came,  he 
came  not  alone,  and  Madeleine  was  pressrd 
with  forgiving  tenderness  to  the  bosom  of  her 
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Bister.  Not  such  was  the  reception  which  I 
receired  from  the  high-principled  Caledonian. 
He  rebuked  me  as  the  seducer  of  innocence, 
and  my  conscious  heart  shrunk  from  the  awful 
severity  of  offended  Yirtue.  But  never  can  I 
forget  the  vehemence  with  which  Madeleine 
repelled  this  charge  arainst  me.  **  He  my  se- 
ducer, my  lord !  Rather  say  I  was  his ;  for  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  I  loved  him 
even  before  I  saw  him.*' 

Even  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  our 
being  discovered.  However,  not  believing  us 
safe  on  that  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  he  ad- 
vised our  flying  instantly  to  Aberdeen,  near 
which  port  his  estate  was  situated,  and  hiring 
a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  nearly 
heart-broken  wife  might  sometimes  see  her 
unhappy  sister.  He  gave  us  also  bills  of  ex- 
change on  his  agent  at  Paris  for  our  cumbrous 
specie,  and  thus  facilitated  to  us  the  means  of 
travelling. 

He  told  us,  that  when  our  flight  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  the  circumstances 
were  known  at  our  respective  convents,  the 
consternation  was  great  in  proportion  to  our 
great  reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  had  been  considered  an  honour 
to  our  order,  was  the  disgrace  which  we  had 
brought  upon  it.  This  disgrace,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid;  and  the  superiors 
resolved  to  give  out  to  the  world,  that  I  had 
died,  after  my  return  from  Baia,  of  a  rapid  de- 
cline, and  that  Angela  had  sunk  a  victim  to 
her  rigid  fasts  and  penances.  They  also  so- 
lemnized our  funeral  obsequies  with  due  so- 
lemnitv. 

''  Would  to  God,"  said  Monrose,  *•  that  we 
could  have  been  deceived  like  the  rest  of  the 
world !  Would  to  God  that  we  could  have  be- 
lieved you  had  died  holy  and  virtuous !  But 
we  could  not  long  flatter  ourselves,  as  we  at 
first  did,  that  ]^ou  were  ?one  on  some  holy  pil- 
grimage, or  mission,  and  had  perished  in  it; 
for  the  boatmen  who  rowed  yon  to  Bastia 
talked  of  the  great  reward  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  rowing  two  young  peasants  (and  on 
the  very  night  on  which  you  were  missing,) 
who  looked  more  like  a  king  and  a  queen  than 
what  their  dress  bespoke  them  to  be." 

**  But  if,"  cried  I  after  a  long  pause,  **  we 
are  supposed  dead^  what  danger  have  we  to 
apprehend  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion 1" 

**  Every  danger,  if  you  remain  where  its 
power  can  reach  you.  Have  they  not  to  punish 
sinners,  if  they  cannot  reclaim  them  f  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  be  most  secure  in  England 
or  Scotland ;  and  I  conjure  you  to  set  off  di- 
rectly. But  even  there,  you  must  be  on  your 
guard  while  livinfir  on  the  coast;  for  Made- 
leine might  easily  be  ensnared  and  seized,  if 
you  were  traced  to  Aberdeen,  and  canied  off 
unknown  to  the  government,  to  a  vessel  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose." 

**  True,  true,"  1  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of 


apprehension,  of  apprehension  the  extent  of 
which  1  would  not  reveal ;  for  I  feared  that 
not  by  violence^  but  by  pereuation^  my  beloved 
wife  might  be  taken  from  me,  and  that  she 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  by  secret  agents  from 
Ferrara,  to  leave  me,  and  return  a  voluntary 
victim  to  her  cloister.  Impelled  by  this  horri- 
ble apprehension,  I  would  have  fled'  with  her, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
No  longer  therefore  did  I  hesitate ;  and,  afler 
a  mournful  farewell  between  the  sisters,  we 
proceeded  to  Bologne,  and  thence  embarked  for 
Aberdeen.  Never,  never  did  we  behold  the 
angelic  face  of  Seraphina  again !  But  we  have 
seen  one  like  it,  as  yon  yourselves  will  say, 
if  you  examine  the  picture  which  Madeleine 
always  wore  in  her  bosom ;  for  Seraphina  was 
a  tall  Lady  Barbara;  and  when  I  told  you 
that  I  thought  she  was  Madeleine's  guardian 
angel  made  visible  to  my  sight,  her  likeness 
to  Seraphina  favoured  the  illusion.  Seraphina 
was  totally  different  to  Italian  women ;  for  her 
hair  and  eyes  were  light,  and  this  singularity 
she  inherited  from  her  grandmother,  who  was 
a  noble  Scotchwoman. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Scarcely 
were  we  sailed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose : 
and  for  several  hours,  nothing  but  different 
modifications  of  despair  were  visible  or  audi- 
ble around  us.  But  oh!  the  horror  of  that 
moment  to  us !  to  us,  who  with  yet  unrepent- 
ed  crimes  upon  our  heads  were  about  to  be 
hurled,  as  we  feared,  into  the  presence  of  a 
just  and  omnipotent  Judge !  Never  can  I  for- 
get the  moment  when,  holding  the  fainting 
Madeleine  in  my  arras,  I  was  about  to  vow 
unto  that  power  whom  I  had  offended,  that  if 
he  would  but  spare  our  forfeited  lives,  we 
would  break  those  ties  which  we  had  sinned 
in  forming. — But  at  that  moment  the  storm 
abated,  and  we  landed  at  Aberdeen  in  safety. 

Great,  however,  as  were  our  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, they  could  not  equal  the  agony  which 
we  had  endured,  nor  enable  us  quickly  to  for- 
get it.  Mine  **•  was  continually  before  me," 
and  it  had  far  exceeded  that  of  Madeleine— 
nor  dared  I  disclose  it  to  her ;  for  I  knew  that 
she  would  shudder  to  think  of  the  vow  which 
had  so  nearly  escaped  my  Ijps,  and  which  I 
could  not  recall  without  horror. 

But  soon  a  new  train  of  delightful  hopes 
took  possession  of  my  heart,  and  banished  the 
gloom  which  the  recollections  of  the  storm  had 
occasioned. 

Madeleine  was  likely  to  become  a  mother ; 
and  to  increase  our  comfort,  we  received  let- 
ters from  Lord  and  Lady  Monrose. 

I  now,  in  order  to  legitimate  my  child  as 
much  as  possible,  procured  a  license,  and  we 
were  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Fro- 
tesiarU  Church.  Our  comfort,  however,  was 
not  of  long  duration. 

Alas!  one  night  a  ship  was  heard  to  fire 
signals  of  distress ;  and  on  hastening  to  the 
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shore,  1  saw  a  vessel  seemingly  on  the  point 
of  perishing  in  the  storm ! 

With  what  eagerness  did  I  join  in  the  means 
taken  to  succour  the  distressed  people !  With 
what  alacrity  did  1,  at  some  risk  to  myself, 
enter  the  boat  sent  out  to  their  assistance  !— 
and  we  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  crew,  most  of  them,  alas !  were 
swallowed  up  with  the  vessel  before  oar  eyes. 

Bnt  judge  of  my  dismay,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  one  of  them  I  recognised  a  monk,  an 
officer  of  the  Intjuisition,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
my  most  determined  enemv ;  and  who  was  of 
the  same  convent  as  myself! 

And  what  could  have  brought  him  to  Aber- 
deen !  I  could  not  but  suppose  that  we  were 
the  inducement :  but  if  not,  still,  if  he  disco- 
vered Madeleine,  and  demanded  to  see  her,  I 
could  not  prevent  it;  and  I  feared  that  his 
awakening  eloquence  might  lend  force  to  those 
compunctious  visitings  in  her  heart,  which 
were  too  often  difficult  to  be  suppressed  in 
mine.  What  was  to  be  done!  At  present  I 
saw  that  he  was  too  full  of  his  recent  danger 
to  be  alive  to  external  objects,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, not  yet  seen  me. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  shore;  and 
while  the  rest  waded  to  land,  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  boat  with  him.  —  Easy  then  would  it 
have  been  for  me  to  push  him  into  the  waves, 
when  he  had  one  leg  over  the  side,  and  to  hold 
him  under  them  till  he  had  ceased  to  breathe; 
for,  busy  as  the  rest  of  the  people  were  in 
dracrging  the  boat  to  land,  and  assisting  the 
half^rowned  crew,  I  could  have  committed 
this  crime  unseen  and  unsuspected.  But  I 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  temptation, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  resist  it.  I  instantly 
quitted  the  spot,  and  reached  my  home  unper- 
ceived  by  this  alarming  man.  But  I  felt  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  we  left 
Aberdeen. 

When  I  reached  the  wide  world  of  London, 
I  felt  once  more  secure;  and  there  I  should 
have  spent  the  rest  of  my  days,  had  I  not 
found  that  the  air  disagreed  with  Madeleine : 
we  therefore  again  bent  our  fiices  to  the  north, 
but  kept  far  from  its  shores. 

But  now  I  had  to  endure  anxiety  of  another 
kind:  for  three  lon^  days  and  three  long 
nights,  I  was  doomed  almost  to  witness  the 
agonies  of  the  being  on  whom  my  soul  doted, 
to  expect  that  every  moment  was  to  her  the 
moment  of  death,  and  to  anticipate  the  still 
more  awful  moment  of  judgment  to  come. 
All  that  I  thought,  all  that  f  felt  and  feared, 
I  cannot  reveal;  but  then  for  the  first  time 
was  my  8oul  awakened  to  deep  and  true  re- 
pentance, and  to  the  necessity  of  expiation ; 
and  I  solemnly  vowed,  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
that  if  she  might  be  spared  for  contrition  and 
amendment,  1  would  break  our  nnhallowed 
ties,  and  still  further  punish  myself  by  never 
revealing  to  any  one,  except  when  I  was  on 
my  death-bed,  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  dear 


name  ot father.  Having  taken  this  heart-rend- 
ing  oath,  I  became  more  composed,  and  waited 
the  event  with  something  like  resignation. 

The  event  was  a  merciful  one :  Madeleine 
lived  through  her  agonies,  and  the  delighted 
nurse  gave  a  living  infant  into  my  arms^  which 
eagerly  opened  to  receive  and  embrace  it ;  bot 
the  next  moment,  remembering  my  oath,  I  im- 
printed a  long  kiss  on  its  unconscious  brow, 
and  gave  it  back  into  the  nurse^s  arms — never, 
except  in  life's  last  hour,  to  be  received  into 
them  affain.  This  child  was  baptised  by  die 
name  of  Rosalie ;  and  the  register  of  her  birth 
and  baptism  accompanies  the  certificate  of 
both  our  marriages.  I  need  not  add,  I  think, 
that  this  child  was  our  dear  Rosalie. 

Here  Tyrconnel,  in  great  agitation,  iBte^ 
rupted  his  brother,  and  said,  **  Surely  sufficient 
has  now  been  read  of  the  manuscript,  to  enable 
its  hearers  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  points 
on  which  my  whole  happiness  depends  T* 
StiH  they  were  silent. 

**  Go  on,''  said  Lord  Bellamore,  **  with 
Count  Manfredi  di  Guastalla's  narrative." 

Drowning  men  catch  at  a  straw,  says  the 
proverb ;  and  Tyrconnel  caught  a  gleam  of 
hope  from  his  father's  having  given  the  father 
of  Rosalie  his  title ;  and  Aubrejr  continued :  — 

I  shall  pass  over  my  first  interview  with 
Madeleine,  the  joy  with  which  she  showed 
me  her  child,  and  her  wonder  that  I  refused 
to  nurse  it ;  and  proceed  to  that  awful  moment 
when  I  had  to  disclose  to  the  woman  whom  I 
adored,  and  who  loved  me  with  all  a  virtuous 
woman's  ardour,  that  vjt  mustparU  and  that 
I  wished  her  with  her  child  to  reside  near  her 
sister,  while  I  retired  into  some  monastery  in 
France,  and  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  in  rigid 
penance. 

**  And  this  painful  proof  of  love,"  she  eried, 
but  with  a  calmness  that  astonished  me,  **  was 
wrung  from  you,  my  beloved,  in  a  moment  of 
agony.  Believe  me,  I,  in  one  of  perfect  self- 
possession,  will  give  you  one  more  painful, 
more  convincing  still :  I  will  propose  to  yos 
a  penance  to-morrow,  more  hard  to  undergo 
than  any  your  monastic  discipline  can  teach 
you." 

The  next  day,  to  my  surprise,  Madeleine 
met  me  at  breakfast,  where  I,  with  a  beating 
heart,  awaited  what  she  had  to  propose  to  me. 

'*  Rinaldo,"  said  she  at  lenfftn,  summoning 
all  her  fortitude,  **  have  not  absence  and  en- 
tire cessation  of  intercourse  been  always  held 
up  as  most  calculated  to  calm  the  agonies  of 
hopeless  passion  1" 

"  Granted." 

**And  can  any  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
body,  equal  the  tortures  hourly  inflicted  on  the 
heart  1" 

**  None." 

**  W^ell,  then,  if  you  leave  me  and  enter  th« 
walls  of  a  cloister,  separation,  however  painful 
at  first,  will  in  time  calm  th»  yearnings  of 
your  aflections  towards  roe,  and  you  will  be- 
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eome  resigned,  and  perhaps  cheerful.  Youn, 
then,  will  be  no  expiaUon,  for  you  will  endure 
no  eomiatU  ttruggle*  Mark  me,  then !  Do 
not  let  iu  aeparate !  Let  us  live  together,  not 
as  brother  and  as  sister  only  —  for  brothers 
and  sisters  niay  clasp  each  other's  hand,  may 
assist  each  other's  steps,  and  by  many  little 
offices  of  kindness  prove  their  mutual  regard ; 
but  let  us,  my  beloved,  live  wholly  as  the 
coldest  and  most  distant  strangers  would  live 
together.  Let  no  fond  epithet  be  used  by 
either  of  us ;  and  after  this  day  let  us  glide 
along  the  path  of  life  like  ghosts,  to  each 
other  ffUibu^  but  iniangibk^for  ever!  You 
have  sworn  never  to  caress  or  own  your  child, 
except  in  the  hour  of  death.  I  wUi  make  the 
9ame  vow,  and  oh  !  to  fulfil  it  will  rend  a  mo- 
ther's heart,  far  more  than  a  father's.  Still, 
when  she  is  old  enough  to  feel  and  to  return 
caresses,  from  that  moment  most  interesting 
to  the  parental  heart,  1  will  solemnly  swear, 
in  expiation  of  my  offences,  never  to  caress 
her,  nor  call  her  child,  till  1  am  on  my  death' 
bed.  Rinaldo,  the  fulfilment  of  myfint  vow 
depends  on  you.  Can  you  consent  to  live 
with  me  on  those  terms  1  or  must  we  cease 
not  only  to  love,  if  that  be  possible,  but  also 
to  live  together  1" 

I  hesitated  to  decide ;  for  terrible  appeared 
the  probation  and  the  penance.  At  last,  after 
a  few  houra  of  conflict  and  earnest  prayer — 
for  I  was  no  longer  confiilent  in  my  own 
strength — 1  ventured  to  tell  her  that  1  approved 
of  all  she  had  proposed.  And  then  we  both 
of  us,  after  humbling  ourselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  besought  its  blessing  on  our 
task,  and  took  the  trying  vow. 

'*  Trying,  indeed !"  said  Aobrej. 

**And  cruel  and  unnatural!"  cried  Lady 
Barbara.  **  What !  deprive  themselves  of 
the  indulgence  of  a  parent's  feelings— those 
purest  and  sweeteRt  of  feelings !  'Hiey  were 
great  sinners,  and  they  had  a  right  to  punnh 
themselves,  but  not  to  punish  their  innocent 
child  !" 

••  I  wonder,"  said  Aubrey,  •*  they  lived  so 
long  under  such  trials;  not  that  they  sunk 
under  them  so  soon." 

"Do  go  on,  Aubrey,"  cried  Tyrconnel, 
rather  pettishly  :  and  he  obeyed. 

Yes,  Tyrconnel,  ^es,  we  took  that  painful 
oath  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  heaven,  we  never  can 
be  said  to  have  infringed  it. 

Once,  when  I  was  taken  up  apparently  dead 
from  a  fall,  poor  Madeleine,  as  she  wept  over 
me,  tried  to  revive  me  by  the  tenderest  endear- 
ments; but  on  recovering  my  senses,  she 
shrunk  from  my  reproaching  look  and  hurried 
from  me  with  horror  and  self-abasement.  In 
expiation  of  this  involuntary  offence  it  was 
that  she  resolved  to  go  on  that  fortanate  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  led  her  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
Lady  Barbara  Delmajne. 

But  she  previously  inflicted  on  hersdf  severe 


self-punishment  of  another  kind :  and  tbemorfo 
of  this  being  perceived  by  the  house-keeper, 
as  she  informed  me,  gave  rise  to  her  singular 
manner  towards  her,  and  to  the  uncalled-for 
visit  of  Father  Vincent  to  her  chamber. 

But  let  me  confess  to  you,  what  Madeleine 
herself  owned  in  our  last  conversation,  how 
utterly  we  deceived  ourtelveSf  in  resolving  to 
remain  together  on  such  hard  conditions,  and 
by  the  belief  that  we  should  thus  perform  the 
severest  of  penances.  The  truth  was,  that  to 
us  the  ORiATBST  OP  ALL  TRIALS,  and  of  all 
penameeh  was  the  idea  of  sbparatioii;  and 
any  trial  was  welcome,  save  that  of  ceasing 
to  see  and  to  hear  each  other.  This  I  am  con- 
vinced was  the  truth,  so  deceitful  above  every 
thing  is  the  human  heart !  And  well  do  1  re- 
member, that  when  assured  I  should  not  be 
forced  to  leave  her,  I  became  comparatively 
tranquil,  naj  comparatively  happy.  But, 
though  happier  than  I  deserved  or  meant  to  be. 
He  who  reads  the  heart  knowa  that  in  this 
instance  we  hoih  were  innocent  of  intentional 
deceit ;  therefore,  I  do  not  regret  the  mitigated 
suffering  which  this  self-deception  occasioned. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  have 
diCTessed. 

These  vows  which  we  have  described  will 
account  for  my  strange  coldness  towards  the 
dear  sufferer,  which  I  saw  astonished  and  even 
displeased  Lady  Barbara. — I  dare  say  she  re- 
members the  tone  in  which,  when  I  told 
O'CarroI  and  Donald  to  carry  Madeleine  to 
the  carriage,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Had  you  not  better  carry  her  yourself!" 

And  she  must  also  remember  how  surprised 
she  looked  at  my  not  appioaching  Madeleine 
when  I  first  saw  her  after  her  escape  from 
death. 

("  Oh  yes !  I  shall  never  forget  how  strange 

1  thought  it  n 

You  too,  Tyrconnel,  reproached  me  with 
your  looks,  for  tiot  assisting  her  when  she 
fainted.  But  one  of  the  greatest  pangs  which 
we  either  of  ns  felt  was  caused  by  our  dis- 
covering the  effects  of  our  painful  reserve  upon 
our  darling  child. 

Bnt  this  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for, 
deprived  of  recollection  and  self-command  by 
her  danger,  both  Madeleine  and  I  called  her 
by  the  namd  of  our  dear  child,  our  beloved 
daughter:  and  Rosalie  understood  the  deep 
yearnings  of  our  hearts.  She  saw,  and  eiek" 
ened  at  the  sight;  for,  if  she  was  our  child, 
she  feared  she  must  also  be  the  child  of  shame ; 
and  thence  arose  that  bitter  dejection  for  which 
we  alone  knew  how  to  account.  On  her  death- 
bed, Madeleine  re-assured  Rosalie  upon  this 
subject,  and  a  change  in  her  was  instantly 
visible. 

I  have  little  to  add,  save  that  unalarmed  we 
remained  near  fourteen  years  at  Greenval; 
where,  as  I  meant  to  educate  Rosalie  for  the 
wtorld  and  for  retirement  also,  I  made  her  mis- 
tress of  Italian  and  French,  and  provided  her 
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other  accomplishments.  But  though,  owing 
to  the  extreme  loneliness  of  our  abode,  we 
had  no  more  fears  of  being  found  out,  we 
therf  received  information  of  an  event  which 
Madeleine,  I  believe,  never  recovered. 

We  had  not  been  above  two  years  at  Green- 
val,  when  Madeleine  grew  uneasy  concerning 
her  sister;  I  therefore  hired  a  peasant  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  go  to  the  Castle  of  Monrose, 
and  he  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence  that 
both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  no  more. 

It  was  months  before  Madeleine  held  up  her 
head  afler  this  terrible  blow.  She  was  always 
repeating,  **No  letter!  no  farewell !  no  notice 
from  either  of  them  !**  At  length,  I  convinc- 
ed her  that,  while  hiding  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely from  our  foes,  we  had  hidden  ourselves 
as  completely  from  our  friends. 

I  come  now  to  the  memorable  night  when 
Madeleine  went  on  her  pilgrimage.  It  was 
without  my  knowledge.  1  was  asleep,  uncon- 
scious of  her  danger,  when  a  loud  knock  at 
the  gate  before  day-break,  roused  and  alarmed 
me.  It  was  Donald.  From  him  I  learnt  that 
a  print  of  me  was  hanging  up  in  the  chamber 
of  Father  Vincent,  the  priest,  an  nfficimu  prying 
man,  and  a  great  zealot ;  and  that  should  he 
suspect  that  I  and  Father  Francesco  were  the 
same  person,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  found 
out  the  truth ;  which  he  would  certainly  do, 
by  application  to  a  brother  of  his,  who  was 
aUo  orother  to  one  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Rome  ;  and  I  could  not  in  the  end  fail  of  being 
discovered.  We  therefore  resolved  that  I 
should  remove  that  very  night,  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  having  my  face  scrutinized  by  the 
priest ;  and  Donald  advised  us,  as  I  told  you 
before,  to  settle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  faithful  creature,  I  found,  was  resolved 
to  follow  our  fortunes,  having  on  her  death- 
bed promised  his  beloved  mistress,  if  he  could 
ever  discover  her  sister,  that  he  would  never 
desert  her. 

I  also  found  that  Seraphina  bequeathed  her 
whole  property,  at  her  lord's  desire,  to  Made- 
leine; that  Monrose,  feeling  his  death  near, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  us,  as  we  had  so 
suddenly  lef^  Aberdeen,  had  gone  in  person  to 
his  agent's  in  London,  and  there  deposited  the 
fortune  left  to  Madeleine — taking  Donald  with 
him ;  and  the  agent,  or  his  heirs,  or  executors, 
were  to  keep  that  money  in  trust,  and  never 
let  any  part  of  it  be  touched,  except  Donald 
Cameron  brought  an  order  for  such  a  payment, 
or  sent  a  person  accredited  to  receive  it  by  the 
said  Donald  Cameron. 

Not  long  afterwards  Lord  Monrose  breathed 
his  last  at  nis  house  in  London,  having  leil  a 
considerable  bequest  to  the  niece  of  his  Sera< 
phina ;  and  Donald,  having  long  vainly  sought 
us,  entered  into  the  service  of  Lord  Del  may  ne. 

You  know  the  rest.  I  came  and  bore  away 
Madeleine  and  Rosalie,  escorted  by  Donald,  to 
this  retreat;  and  as  I  wished  to  restore  the 


chapel  to  its  former  beauty,  I  sent  Donald  to 
claim  some  part  of  Madeleine's  legacy,  which 
in  eighteen  years  had  accumulated  to  a  large 
amount. 

But  though  obliged  to  give  up  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Lady  Barbara,  her  image  pursued  me 
everywhere.  '*  If  she  resembles  the  lost  Sera- 
phina so  strongly  in  countenance,"  we  used  to 
say  to  each  other,  **  surely  she  must  resemble 
her  also  in  mind  ;  and  that  benevolent  smile, 
and  those  courteous  manners,  roust  be  the  re- 
sult of  genuine  kindness  of  nature."  We 
therefore  resolved  to  bequeath  our  Rosalie  to 
her  pity  and  protection. 

Yes,  dearest  Lady  Barbara!  in  the  cheer- 
less night  of  our  desponding  souls,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  our  only  treasure,  your  image  beamed 
brightly  upon  us  like  the  light  from  some  build- 
ing at  a  distance,  which  cheers  the  weary  tra- 
veller on  his  journey. 

More  than  protection,  howeyer  we  might 
wish  it,  we  did  not  dare  to  hope— nor  dare  I 
now.  And  yet,  listen  ye  happy  parents  of  no- 
ble youths !  listen,  ye  who  are  high  in  rank 
and  rich  in  worldly  prosperity,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  in  birth  ai  least  your  e^iio/, 
and  once  as  richly  gifled  with  every  thing  that 
can  call  forth  the  glow  of  pride  in  roan ! 

He  is  now  on  his  bed  or  death !  There  he 
has  learnt  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly  gran- 
deur, and  of  all  distinctions  save  those  of  virtue 
and  piet^ ! 

Rosalie  is  pious ;  Rosalie  is  pure.  But  then 
I  own  she  is  the  child  of  parents  who  com- 
mitted great  sin  before  they  could  be  the  ao- 
thors  of  her  being ;  and  I  should  not  wonder, 
if  dread  of  the  world's  scorn  on  such  an  alli- 
ance deter  you  from  approving  it.  But  why 
must  the  world  know  that  Rosalie,  Countess 
Manfredi  di  Guastalla,  is  the  child  of  Sidtr 
Angela  and  of  Father  Francesco  ? 

No:  if  it  be  your  will,  the  atone  which  covers 
my  mouldering  remains  and  those  of  the 
partner  of  my  error,  may  also  hide  our  sorrow, 
our  shame,  our  names,  and  our  penitence. 

When  this  sad  narrative  shall  be  known  to 
you,  I  probably  shall  be  on  the  point  of  ap- 
pearing before  my  final  Judge ! 

Short  and  few  have  been  my  hours  of  hap- 
piness on  earth :  but  you.  Lord  Bellamore, 
may,  if  you  choose  it,  bestow  on  my  expiring 
moments,  a  happiness  denied  me  throughout  a 
painful  life.  Give  my  daughter  to  your  son, 
and  let  me  go  my  way  rejoicing ! 

RiNALDo,  Count  Manfredi  di  Guastalla. 

When  Aubrey  had  finished  the  MS.  a  short 
expressive  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Lord  Delmayne,  who  observed,  that  certainly 
no  one  need  know  who  Rosalie's  parents 
were ;  and  that  if  they  took  her  abroad  with 
them,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore  followed 
them  with  Tyrconnel,  he  might  return  to  Eng' 
land,  bringing  with  him  a  rich  and  noble  Italian 
bride ;  and  what  more  need  transpire  1 
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**  But  we  should  know  more  oureelres,"  eaid 
Lord  Bellamore. 

**Ye8,*'  said  Lady  Delmayne,  **and  we 
should  also  know  that  she  was  the  child  of 
wicked  people." 

'•  Nay,  now,  Lady  Delmayne,  yon  are  very 
severe,"  said  Lord  Bellamore. 

"And  veiy  unjust,  too,"  cried  her  lord, 
whose  heart  had  been  softened  toward  the  dying 
man,  bv  the  love  and  admiration  which  he  had 
testified  toward  Lady  Barbara,  "  And  really 
I  must  say — " 

"Remember,  oh!  remember,"  cried  Lady 
Barbara,  starting  up  with  a  look  of  terror, 
"  that  while  you  are  deliberating,  poor  Man- 
fredi  is  dying,  and  may  die,  perhaps,  without 
ever  having  known  one  moment*s  real  happi- 
ness. Think  of  that,  you  happy ^  happy  peo- 
ple !" 

"Dear  father,  must  he  die  unblest?"  cried 
Aubrey. 

Tyrconnel  did  not  speak ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  father^s  neck,  and  wept. 

"  My  lord  and  father,  hear  us,"  cried  Lady 
Barbara,  falling  at  Lord  Bellamore's  feet, 
while  Aubrey  clasped  his  arm  round  his  kneel- 
ing wife,  and  sunk  beside  her.  Lady  Del- 
mayne spoke  not.  Her  lord,  too,  was  silent ; 
for,  though  his  heart  was  with  the  pleaders,  he 
felt  that  Lord  Bellamore  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
influence  of  his  children  alone. 

"  Hark  !"  cried  Lady  Barbara,  "  there  is  a 
noise  in  the  room  above;  perhaps  he  is  dy- 
ing!" and  Tyrconnel  looked  up  imploringly 
in  the  face  of  Lord  Bellamore. 


"  What  says  your  mother,  Tyrconnel  t" 

Tyrconnel  clasped  her  knees  in  silence. 

"  Say  !  That  she  wishes  her  son  happy,  to 
be  surfu'l  she  replied:  and  while  Tyrconnel 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  Lord  Bellamore,  in  a 
fluttering  voice,  added,  "  Then  the  Countess 
Rosalie  shall  be  Tyrconnel*s  wife !" 

"Blessed  hearing!"  cried  Lady  Barbara, 
flying  through  the  door ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Manfredi. 

"Angelic  being!"  cried  be,  "I  see  you 
bring  me  joy !" 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  grasping  his  chill  cold 
hand  :  "  he  consents." 

At  this  moment.  Lord  Bellamore,  leaning  on 
his  son,  and  followed  bv  the  whole  group,  en- 
tered the  room.  Man/redi,  with  eagrer  eyes, 
gazed  on  what  was  passing.  Lord  Bellamore, 
too  full  at  heart  to  speak,  uien  took  the  hand 
of  Rosalie,  and  placed  it  silently  in  that  of 
Tyrconnel.  The  action  spoke  for  him ;  but  re- 
covering his  firmness,  he  laid  a  hand  on  the 
head  of  each,  as  they  kneeled  before  him,  and 
faltered  out,  "  My  children !  God  bless  you 
together !" 

"Enough!"  murmured  out  Manfredi:  "I 
thank  you,  and  1  die  happy !" 

Rosalie  now  sprung  forward  to  catch  his 
last  parting  look.  It  was  hers,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  if  he  blessed  her.  The  next  mo- 
ment, the  movement  was  gone.  He  pressed 
his  crucifix  to  his  heart,  and  he  lay  in  the 

STILLNESS  and  SILENCE  OP  DEATH. 


END    or    LdVE,    MT8TBET,    AND    8UPE  BSTITION. 


AFTER  THE  BALL; 
OR,   THE   TWO   SIR   WILLIAMS. 


The  fikmily  of  Sir  John  Wallington,  a  York- 
shire baronet,  consisting  of  Lady  Wallington, 
a  son,  two  daughters,  and  a  niece  (the  daugh- 
ter of  an  elder  brother),  were  preparing  one 
evening  for  a  public  ball  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, with  great  but  varied  expectations  of 
pleasure. 

The  anticipations  of  Lady  Wallington  would 
have  been  the  most  enviable,  had  not  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  admiration  which  her 
daughters  would  excite,  been  sullied  by  the 
hope  of  witnessing  the  mortification  of  those 
mothers  whose  daughters  wers  contesting  the 


palm  of  beauty  with  her  own;  while  Miss 
Wallington  and  her  sister  Laura  were  too  con- 
scious of  their  personal  charms,  and  too  desi- 
rous of  having  the  best  partners  in  the  room, 
to  experience  any  feelings  dear  to  the  heart  of 
benevolence. 

Their  brother,  perhaps,  was  actuated  by  a 
more  amiable  selnshness ;  for  he  expected  to 
meet  his  old  college  friend.  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer, who  had  lately  succeeded  to  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  desirably  match 
for  one  of  his  sisters.  He  also  hoped  to  meet 
there  another  friend.  Sir  William  Maberley, 
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who,  thougrh  not  possessed  of  so  large  a  pro- 
perty, might,  he  thought,  suit  the  other  sister. 

He  therefore  anticipated  valuable  additions 
to  his  domestic  circle,  and  his  head  was  full 
of  family  aggrrandizement.  Besidesfi  Major 
Wallington  had  also  views  for  himself;  §ir 
William  Dormer  had  a  sister,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  who  had  inherited  an  immense  for- 
tune from  her  grandfather;  and  she  was  to 
make  her  first  appearance  that  evening,  pre- 
viously to  presiding  at  a  ball  which  her  brother 
and  herself  were  to  give  the  ensuing  week, 
and  to  which  they  had  already  invited  those 
who  had  paid  their  respects  at  Park  Place. 

fiut  neither  the  sister  nor  the  brother  was  as 
yet  personally  known  to  anv  one  in  the  county,  , 
except  Major  Wallington.  He  therefore  thought, 
and  on  good  grounds,  that  an  immediate  intro- 
duction to  bis  own  family  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  these  young  strangers.  His  cousin 
Caroline  had  also  Air  anticipations ;  but  they 
were  of  a  more  humble  nature.  She  felt,  that 
in  the  presence  of  Anna  and  Laura  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  noticed ;  still,  however,  she 
was  eager  to  see  the  two  young  men  who 
might  be,  as  she  was  told,  her  future  relations; 
and  she  was  even  more  desirous  to  see  Miss 
Dormer,  as  she  had  heard  much  of  her  amiable 
qualities,  and  fancied  she  might  find  in  her  a 
companion  better  suited  to  her  retiring  nature 
than  the  showy  and  flattered  Miss  Walling- 
tons. 

The  coach  was  now  ordered  round ;  and  the 
Mijor  had  taken  his  mother*s  hand  to  lead  her 
down  stairs,  when  he  received  letters  by  ex- 
press from  his  commanding  officer,  which 
compelled  his  immediate  departure.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  return  as  soon  as  he  could ; 
and  telling  him  they  roost  introduce  themselves 
to  his  friend  Maberley,  for  whom  he  should 
order  a  bed,  and  who  would,  he  trusted,  attend 
them  home,  he  bade  them  ^rewell. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  ball-room,  they 
found,  that  though  Miss  Dormer  was  there, 
neither  of  the  fiaronets  had  arrived. 

However,  respectable  partners  offered  imme- 
diately for  the  three  young  ladies,  and  they 
joined  the  set;  but  Miss  Wallington,  who  had 
always  been  used  to  begin  the  dance  in  that 
room,  could  hardly  see  with  complacence. 
Miss  Dormer,  as  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Baronet,  taking  the  lead. 

This  ball  in  other  respects  had  nothing  in 
it  to  distinjruish  it  from  former  balls ;  but  the 
Miss  Wallin^tons  found  it  different  from  what 
their  high-raised  expectations  had  anticipated. 
In  the  first  place,  neither  their  brother  nor  his 
two  friends  were  there;  in  the  next.  Miss 
Dormer  did  not  desire  to  be  introduced  to 
them  ;  and  a  feeling  of  pique  made  them  for 
once  not  willing  to  put  themselves  forward, 
and  request  to  be  presented  to  her.  Tbirdly, 
they  saw,  that  though  not  presented,  Caroline 
had  already  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
heiress,  and  that  it  was  evident  she  was  pre- 


possessed in  their  cousin's  fiivoar,  as  sbe  made 
tier  a  distinguishing  curtsy  on  leaving  the 
room.  They  were,  however,  made  some  amends 
by  the  sudden  anpearance  of  their  brother, 
though  evidently  dressed  for  a  journey,  just  as 
their  carriage  was  ordered,  bringing  with  him 
his  friend  the  Baronet,  whom  he  was  intro- 
ducing as  his  friend  Sir  Williani  —  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  away,  and  could  only 
add,  *'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  forced  to 
leave  you,  Sir  William;  but  I  am  sure  my 
mother  and  sisters  will  be  proud  to  do  all  they 
can  to  entertain  you,  and  they  expect  you  to 
accompany  them  home.*' 

The  Baronet  bowed  — Lady  Wallington 
smiled  and  curtsied,  as  did  her  daughters,  and 
the  former  saying  that  her  carriage  was  at  the 
door.  Sir  William,  after  placing  them  in  it,  took 
his  station,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  on  the 
coach-box,  leaving  the  la^iea  at  liberty  to 
comment  on  his  person  and  manner,  and  to 
wonder  whether  Sir  William  Dormer  was  as 
handsome  as  this,  their  new  guest.  Sir  William 
^taberley. 

When  they  reached  Old  Hall,  Lady  Wal- 
lington's  first  inquiry  was  for  Sir  John ;  but 
he  was  just  gone  to  bed. 

^*  Then  he  can't  be  asleep,"  murmured  Lady 
Wallington ;  and  she  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
to  tell  him  Sir  William  Maberley  was  below, 
and  he  must  rise  to  do  the  honours  of  Old 
Hall  to  him. 

"And  pray,  what  fori" 

"  Why,  because  he  is  James's  friend — and 
— and  for  your  daughters'  sake,  as  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  for  them,  you  know." 

"But  a  very  bad  thing  for  me  to  get  up 
with  the  gout  in  my  great-toe ;  therefore,  for 
m^  own  sake,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am ;  and  I 
will  not  get  up  for  all  the  Sir  Williams,  and 
all  the  daughters  in  the  world." 

**  Selfish  and  self-willed  as  usual,"  muttered 
Lady  Wallington,  as  she  left  the  chamber, 
throwing  the  door  to  rather  loudly,  considering 
her  husband's  gout;  and  when  she  entered 
the  dining-room,  where  a  handsome  supper 
had  been  prepared,  she  assured  Sir  William, 
that,  but  rbr  a  very  bad  fit  of  the  gout.  Sir 
John  would  have  risen  to  welcome  him  to  Old 
Hall,  and  that  he  desired  her  to  assure  her 
guest,  he  was  au  desespuir  not  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  society. 

The  young  Baronet,  who  was  by  no  mesns 
a  man  of  words,  and  from  a  sort  of  nmusoiM 
Aoni«,  only  too  common  to  Englishmen,  was 
never  quite  at  ease  with  strangers,  only  bowed 
in  return ;  nnd  the  party  sat  down  to  supper. 

It  was  now  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
lady  whom  Miss  Wallington  had  graciously 
gone  to  summon,  and  now  as  graciously  sup- 
ported on  her  arm  into  the  room;  for  youth 
and  beauty  appeared,  she  well  knew,  to  great 
advantage,  wmle  lending  their  aid  to  inficroi^* 

ThisTady,  on  being  introduced  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam by  the  name  of  Mia.  Normaii,  took  eaie 
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to  eall  his  attention  to  this  trifling  piece  of  he- 
nevolenee,  by  observing, 

**  Mj  sweet  young  friend's  angelic  attention 
makes  me  not  feel  my  lameness  ;**  while  the 
«weet  young  friend  seated  her  by  herself,  and, 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  insisted  on  her 
making  a  good  supper,  as  she  had  been  so 
foolish  as  to  sit  up  on  purpose  to  hear  all  about 
the  ball. 

**  Well,  but  you  have  told  me  nothing  yet." 

*^No,  nor  can  I,  till  I  have  supped.  Sir 
William,  be  so  good  as  to  help  me  to  a  leg  of 
that  chicken.^' 

He  obeyed.  In  the  meanwhile  the  lame 
lady  was  questioning  Miss  Wallington,  and 
whether  sfhe  and  her  sister  had  made  any  new 
eonquesi$, 

^  Nonsense  !^  cried  both  the  young  ladies 
at  once;  but  Mrs.  Norman,  who  knew  such 
questions  were  usually  welcome,  had  not  tact 
enough  to  feel  that  they  might  be  ill-timed  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger;  and  she  still  went 
on  with, 

**  Well !  and  was  the  handsome  young  ba- 
ronet. Sir  William  Dormer,  there  1" 

**No;  he  was  not,"  petulantly  returned 
Miss  Wallington,  while  the  handsome  yonng 
baronet  who  ti^cw  present,  looked  up  with  a 
strong  expression  of  astonishment;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Miss  Wallhogton  feared  that 
he  was  shocked  at  the  petulance  with  which 
she  had  replied. 

"  Well,  my  Lady,  and  how  did  you  like  the 
ball  1"  resumed  the  impracticable  Mrs.  Norman. 
«^  But  no  doubt  you  liked  it,  and,  as  usual,  felt 
yourself  favoured  of  mothers  1" 

Lady  Wallington  smiled  complacently,  and 
said,  **  Yes,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  fortunate  mo- 
ther ;  but  there  were  others  as  much  so.  The 
Miss  Selvyns  looked  lovely  to-night,  only 
they  were  comme  de  coutumc^  over-dressed. 
Their  mother,  though  she  has  long  been  a  pri- 
vate gentleman's  wife,  can't  forget  she  was 
once  on  the  stage ;  and  she  loads  them  and 
herself  with  such  trumpery  finery !" 

*'  Ay,  she  does  indeed ;  but  you  are  too  can- 
did :  the  Selvyns  can't  look  lovely." 

^  Oh !  mamma  quite  patronizes  their  beauty, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Norman ;  and  1  am  sure  it 
needs  patronage.  To-night  these  lovely  crea- 
tures looked  as  red  as  red  cabbage,  and  red 
cabbage  dipped  in  oil  too." 

*'  Oh,  you  clever  creature !  that  was  so  like 
you !" 

Miss  Wallington,  gratified  by  this  praise  of 
her  wit,  and  fancying  it  would  add  to  the  pi- 
quancy of  her  beauty,  went  on  with  her  obser- 
vations. 

*'  Yes,  mamma  is  so  over-candid.  There 
was  Mrs.  O'Connor  sprawling  about  her  large 
limbs  in  a  quadrille,  and  mamma  looking  on 
and  asking  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  handsome 
widow  improved  in  her  dancing !" 

««Well,  indeed,  /  thought  she  was,"  said 


Caroline  Wallington,  with  a  timid  manner  and 
a  blnshing  cheek. 

**  Ay,  and  so  did  I,"  said  Miss  Laura. 

** There,  Anne;  it  is  three  to  one  against 
you,"  observed  Lady  Wallington. 

^  No  matter :  1  may  be  out^voted,  but  not 
convinced.  All  I  can  own  is,  that  Mrs. 
0'Connor*s  foot  has  now  a  plan  to  purmu^ 
since  she  took  lessons  in  town ;  and  before  it 
was  *  a  mighty  maze^  and  guiie  without  a  plan ;' 
and  as  this  foot  kicked  in  all  directions,  she 
onght  in  common  humanity  to  have  cried  out 
to  those  nearest  her,  *  Gare  toes,  gare  toes !' " 
This  lively  sally,  which  she  thought  witty, 
drew  forth  smiles  from  Lady  Wallington  and 
her  complaisant  frieiuL  But  Miss  Laura  said, 
'•  You  are  always  so  severe,  Arme !"  and  Ca- 
roline looked  very  grave,  while  she  observed, 
^How  handsome  Mrs.  0*Connor  is,  even 
nawr' 

**  She  would  not  thank  you  for  that  compli- 
ment, with  the  ^aten  now*  tacked  to  it;  but 
you  think  everybody  handsome,  Caroline.  I 
really  do  believe— don't  blush — that  you  think 
yaurae/f  so." 

*^  No,  indeed,  cousin  Anne,  Aat  I  do  not," 
replied  the  poor  girl,  covered  with  the  most 
becoming  blushes;  *^and  1  am  sure  you  do 
not  think  I  ever  did ;  and  you  only  say  it  to—" 

**  To  what  1"  cried  Anne,  rising  and  hiding 
her  anger  at  the  unuttered  word  under  a  smile, 
while  she  threw  her  beautiful  arms  gracefully 
round  her  agitated  cousin,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  with  seeming  aflfection,  ^*What  did  I 
do  it  for,  dear  Cary  1" 

Caroline  had  not  courage  now  to  say,  ^  To 
tease  me :"  and  while  Sir  William  gazed  on 
the  exquisite  form  and  graceful  attitude  of 
Miss  Wallington,  and  saw  her  caressing  man- 
ner towards  her  cousin,  he  forgot  (as  she 
thought  he  would)  the  unkind  raillery  which 
had  produced  IL 

Miss  Wallington  returned  to  her  seat,  agree- 
ably conscious  that  the  Baronet^s  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  with  admiration. 

**Well,^'  now  observed  the  curious  Mrs. 
Norman ;  **  well,  and  so  Sir  William  Dormer, 
to  the  disappointment  of  all  the  young  ladies, 
was  not  there,  sAer  all." 

**  Not  to  my  disappointment,  I  assure  you," 
cried  Miss  Wallington,  scornfully;  *^for  I 
have  been  told  he  is  very  proud,  reserved,  and 
conceited,  and  not  very  good-looking." 

^*  Dear  me,  Anne,"  cried  her  sister,  *^  how 
changeable  you  are !  It  was  only  to-day  that 
yon  said  you  would  give  any  thing  to  know  if 
he  would  be  at  the  ball,  and  wheuer  he  liked 
fair  or  brown  women." 

** Nonsense!  No  such  thtn^,"  replied 
Anne,  blushing  with  anger  at  hearing  her  real 
sentiments  thus  exposed  before  Sir  William 
Maberley ;  but  Laura  piovokingly  went  on  to 
say,  **  Yes,  it  is  true,  sister ;  and  you  know 
what  yon  said  about  Miss  Pormer's  ball«  and 
abont  opening  it  with  her  brother." 
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Miss  WalUnffton*8  reply  was  now  preyented 
by  Sir  William  s  rising  suddenly,  and  saying 
that  it  grew  late,  and  he  mnst  go.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  made  the  attempt;  Anne,  with 
an  air  and  a  manner  which  she  had  often  found 
irresistible,  playfully  set  her  back  against  the 
door,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  fasci- 
nating smile ;  and  while  Sir  William  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  back  to  his  seat :  but  it 
was  evident  that  be  was  not  at  ease,  and  that 
though  he  resuotied  his  chair,  he  did  not  resume 
his  composure. 

••  It  is  very  strange,**  said  Caroline,  ••  that 
not  one  of  us  has  yet  mentioned  the  great 
novelty  of  the  evening,  the  young  heiress. 
Miss  Dormer." 

**  The  less  that  is  said  of  her  the  better,  per- 
haps," observed  Anne,  ^*  though  it  is  wrong 
to  judge  of  any  one  at  first  sight.  I  own,  I 
was  terribly  disappointed  in  her." 

**•  Indeed  !**  replied  Caroline :  ^  I  am  sure  she 
quite  equalled  my  expectations,  high  raised  as 
they  were." 

*'  High  raised !  And  pray,  child,"  said  Lady 
Wallington,  **  what  could  you  know  of  Miss 
Dormer!" 

'*  Oh  !  1  know  an  intimate  friend,  a  school- 
fellow of  hers ;  and  she  described  her  as  all 
that  was  amiable,  and  indeed  she  looks  so. 
Why,  is  it  possible,  cousin  Anne,  that  you  do 
not  think  her  face  and  countenance  beauti- 
ful 1" 

**  Beautiful !  she  is  deformed." 

**Her  face  is  not;  and  the  defect  in  her 
shape  I  should  never  have  found  out,  if  it  had 
not  been  pointed  out  to  me." 

••  No ! — ^Why,  her  wretched  style  of  dress 
called  one's  attention  to  it;  it  was  so  showy, 
and  so  unbecoming !" 

**  I  must  own  it  was  too  rich  and  splendid 
to  suit  my  taste,"  said  Caroline. 

**  Or  your  pocket  either,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Wallington :  **  i\pd  Miss  Dormer  could  have 
no  eycj  no  taste,  to  adopt  it.** 

"1  dare  say,  dear  aunt,**  replied  Caroline, 
**  Miss  Dormer  did  not  choose  her  own  dress : 
I  suspect  that  sweet^looking  old  lady  with  her 
chose  it  for  her.*' 

"And  why!" 

*^  Because  she  seemed  so  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  and  surveyed  her  and  it  with  so 
much  delight;  and  then  she  stroked  it  down 
with  such  complacence  just  before  Miss  Dor- 
mer began  to  dance ;  and  looking  so  affection- 
ately and  so  like  a  mother  at  her,  I  feally 
could  not  help  envying  Miss  Dormer  a  friend 
so  like  a  parent;  and  fam  told  she  lives  with 
her,  and  is  quite  a  mother  to  her.  How  de- 
lightful !" 

Here  the  eyes  of  the  warm-hearted  girl  filled 
with  tears  of  affectionate  regret;  for  she  had 
not  very  long  been  an  orphan.  But  less  tender 
tears  succeeded,  when  Lady  Wallington  with 
no  very  soothing  tone  exclaimed,  **  Caroline, 


you  surprise  me !  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
you  had  found  an  affectionate  mother  in  me, 
and  sisters  in  your  cousins ;  and  that  yoti^  of 
ail  persons  in  the  world,  were  not  likely  to 
envy  Miss  Dormer,  or  Miss  any  one.  Really, 
Caroline,  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so  un- 
grateful!" 

'*  Un^teful !  1 !  ungrateful  !'*  cried  the  agi- 
tated girl,  casting  an  appealing  look  at  Lady 
Wallington.  Then,  unable  to  restrain  her  tears, 
she  left  the  room. 

"  I  assure  you.  Sir  William,**  said  Lady 
Wallington,  in  the  gentlest  accents,  **that 
ffirU  when  her  father,  a  most  extravagant  man, 
died,  was  received  into  our  family,  to  be  main- 
tained by  us,  and  has  ever  been  considered 
and  treated  as  a  daughter.** 

**  That  she  has,**  cried  Mrs.  Norman :  **yoii 
may  say  so  indeed.** 

*^  Nay,  1  claim  no  merit  for  what  I  did ;  it 
was  only  our  duty.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  have  hurt  the  child's  feelings.  I  think, 
Laura,  or  Anne,  you  had  better  go  to  your 
cousin.*' 

**  Poor  dear  girl !  I  will  go,  mamma,**  cried 
Laura,  who  had  the  acuteness  to  see,  by  Sir 
William*s  downcast  eye  and  continued  si- 
lence, though  addressed  by  his  hostess,  that 
the  scene  and  the  confidence  reposed  displeased 
him. 

**  Kind,  good  creature  !**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Norman.  "  Well,  Lady  Wallington,  I  have 
always  said  you  are  the  happiest  of  mothers  !'* 

Wlien  Caroline  returned,  the  traces  of  re- 
cent tears  were  still  visible  on  her  cheek ;  and 
they  almost  began  to  flow  again,  on  her  aunt's 
kindly  taking  her  hand,  and,  saying  she  was 
a  foolish  child  to  be  so  soon  overset,  told  her 
she  must,  as  a  proof  of  forgiveness,  eat  the 
pastry  which  she  offered  her.  Caroline  obeyed 
ner;  looking  up  in  her  face  as  she  prepared  to 
do  80,  with  so  sweet  and  touching  an  ex- 

firession  of  patient  resignation,  that  Sir  Wil- 
iam,  who  caught  the  look,  wondered  he  had 
not  observed  ner  sooner,  and  began  to  find 
out,  that  though  Anne  and  Laura  were  strik- 
ingly handsome,  they  had  not  the  beauty  of 
countenance  which  distinguished  Caroline.— 
Besides,  he  fritied  her,  and  he  remembered 
too,  that  she  had  eulogized  and  defended  Miss 
Dormer. 

'« By  the  by,  Caroline,"  said  Miss  Walling- 
ton, **  you  most  explain  to  me,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  you  were  the  only  one  of  our  party 
whom  the  proud  heiress  deigned  to  notice. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  it  her  place  to  desire  to 
be  introduced  to  me,  as  I  saw  that  she  felt  her- 
self my  superior.— I  dare  say  she  only  took 
her  right  precedence;  but,  as  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  I,  you  know,  usually  begin  the 
dance,  I  thought  she  might  have  offered  me  the 
place,  though  I  should  not  have  accepted  it" 
**  Yoa  had  nought  to  accept  it,  Anne,** 
cried  Laura,  who  was  never  sorry  to  mortify 
her  domineering  aisier.  **  If  Miss  Dorroer  had 
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waived  her  right  at  all,  as  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  baronet,  it  would  haye  been  in  favour  of 
Caroline,  the  child  of  papa*8  eldest  brother, 
who  ought  always  to  stand  above  you." 

''  O  dear !''  replied  the  provoked  Miss  Wal- 
lington,  **  1  always  forset  that  Caroline  has 
precedence  of  me ;  and  I  suppose  from  this 
time  forward,  as  she  and  Miss  Dormer  seem 
to  be  already  tender  friends,  1  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  see  her  preued  into  the  place  of 
honour  at  balls." 

**  Miss  Caroline  knows  A«r  place  better  than 
to  accept  it,  I  am  sure,"  observed  Mrs.  Nor- 
man, tossing  up  her  head ;  '*  nor  can  1  think, 
but  that  when  Miss  Dormer  knows  you,  my 
sweet  young  friend,  she  will  be  eager  to  do 
you  eyery  honour  in  her  power.  But,  perhaps, 
as  she  is  very  young,  she  might  be  awed  by 
your  dignified  manner,  and  a  little  feeling  of 
jealousy  mi^ht  prevent  her  seeking  to  know 
you;  and—"     ^ 

**  Miss  Dormer  jealous,  madam  !"  cried  Ca- 
roline eagerly :  **  Oh !  that  is  quite  impombU,'*^ 

**  Why,  really  the  heiress  and  her  9roiles 
haye  turned  thy  head,  Cary,"  said  Anne,  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  spleen.  ^*  But  come,  explain 
how  yon  were  introduced." 

**  Oh !  her  waist^riband  came  unpinned  in 
the  dance;  and,— and  as  that  sweet-looking 
old  lady  was  not  near  her,  I  offered  to  pin  it 
for  her." 

*'  Well,  for  a  modest,  timid  girl,  that  was 
tolerably  ibrward,  Cary." 

**  Dear !  do  you  think  sol" 

**  It  was  very  kind^^  said  Sir  William,  break- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  long  silence.  **ADd 
what  did  Miss  Dormer  say  to  you?" 

*«  She  thanked  me,  and  in  such  a  tone  of 
yoice,  and  with  such  a  smile,  that  I  yentured, 
as  1  stood  near  her,  to  tell  her  I  knew  a 
friend  of  hers ;  and  so  we  talked  together  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  whenever  we  had  an  op- 
portunity." 

**  Quite  a  romantic  friendship  begun  at  first 
sight!"  cried  Miss  Wallington :  *'l  see,  Lau- 
ra, you  and  I  have  no  chance  now  of  pleasing 
either  the  brother  or  the  sister ;  it  is  place  prite^ 
and  Cary  carries  all  before  her." 

*«  Nay,  dear  Miss  Wallington,"  said  Mrs. 
Norman,  **how  can  you  talk  sot  I  would  lay 
any  wager  that  Sir  William  Dormer  will  ben- 
gin  the  ball  at  his  own  house  with  you." 

**What!  in  defiance  of  Caroline's  righU^ 
on  which  Laura  has  been  so  eloquent!"  sar- 
castically answered  Miss  Wallington.  **  Ca- 
ry," she  continued,  **  I  wish  you  would,  as  a 
mend,  advise  Miss  Dormer  not  to  dance  quad- 
rilles, for  her*s  really  is  not  a  figure  to  ex- 
hibit. I  own,  by  padding,  her  crookedness  is 
as  much  hidden  as  possible,  and  it  miffht  be 
possibly  unnoticed  in  a  country  dance,  but  in 
a  quadnlle  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  the  world." 

•«  I  conclude  yon  are  joking,"  said  Caroline, 
blushing.  **  I  could  never  presume  to  wound 
any  one^s  feelings  by  such  advice;  and  after 


all,  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire  as  ^there 
is  in  Miss  Dormer,  it  would  surely  be  most 
unkind  in  the  by-standers  to  remark  only  her 
sole  defect." 

'*  Unkind !  Was  that  aimed  at  me,  madam  1" 

**  Oh  dear!  No;  it  was  a  general  observa- 
tion." 

**  Pray,"  said  Mrs.  Norman,  seeing  the  cloud 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  the  haughty  Anne, 
*'  do  tell  me  who  this  Miss  Dormer  is  like ! 
Can  you.  Miss  Caroline,  describe  your  idol ! 
or  did  her  effulgence  blind  you  too  much  1" 

^*  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  whom  she 
is  like." 

**  She  is  like  you,"  said  Sir  W^illiam,  smil- 
ing with  great  complacency  on  Caroline :  **  I 
never  saw  two  countenances  more  alike." 

**  Like  her !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norman : 
**  why,  I  thought  some  one  said  she  was  hand- 
some." 

'*  So  she  ts,  madam,  in  my  eyes,"  returned 
Sir  William  coldly.  Caroline  blushed  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  while  the  sisters  bit 
their  lips. 

Lady  Wallin^n  at  length,  aAer  hemming 
to  get  rid  of  an  involuntary  hnarttneu^  remark- 
ed, *'  You  know  Miss  Dormer,  then  1" 

"  Perfectly,  madam." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  be  at  her  ball  1" 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  smiling;  "for — 
and — and"— —Here  some  strange  embarrass- 
ment broke  off"  his  speech ;  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  suddenly  rose,  declared  it  was  very 
late,  and  hastily  bowing,  prepared  to  depart. 

"Oh  no,  indeed!  you  must  not  leave  us 
yet,"  cried  Lady  Wallington :  **perhaps  you 
are  musical.  Sir  William  f  Anne  and  Laura, 
perhaps  Sir  William  would  like  to  hear  a 
duett"  Sir  William  declared  he  should  be  de- 
lighted ;  and  Caroline  sat  down  to  accompany 
her  cousins,  who  suns  a  duet. 

The  sisters  sung  admirably ;  and  Caroline, 
in  Sir  William's  opinion,  accompanied  admi- 
rably ;  but  her  cousins  found  fault  with  her, 
and  the  poor  girl  humbly  asked  their  pardon. 

Anne  now  challenged  Sir  William  to  dance 
a  reel  of  three,  and  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
while  Caroline  continued  at  the  instrument. 
The  reel  over,  the  graceful  sisters,  preparing 
for  a  waltz,  desired  Caroline  to  play  slowly 
and  as  well  as  she  could.  She  aid  so ;  and 
Sir  William  surveyed  with  admiration  their 
fine  figures  and  graceful  motions;  but  Caro- 
line, whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  bewitching 
air,  and  whose  countenance,  as  she  gazed  on 
her  cousins,  expressed  the  generous  pleasure 
with  which  she  beheld  their  excellence,  did 
more  than  share  his  admiration  with  the  dan* 
cers,  till,  much  to  their  surprise  and  hers,  he 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and 
cried,  "Brayo!  bravo!"  to  her  expressive 
playing. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  sisters  to  leave 
off  waltzing  f  they  hoped,  however,  that  Sir 
William  would  oner  to  waltz  with  them,  and 
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giTO  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
of  nroprietj  by  aseuiing  him  that  they  only 
UKuized  with  each  other  t  but  he  was  hanging 
oyer  Caroline's  ohair,  and  begging  her  to  ii>> 
dulge  him  with  that  waltz  again.  She  obeyed, 
imt  with  a  tremulous  hand  and  a  bewildered 
mind ;  for  she  was  confused  by  such  gratify- 
ing and  unusual  approbation,  and  observed  her 
severely-judging  relations  with  sarcastic  smiles 
watching  her  execution,  till  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  declare  her  inability  to  go  <m— beg* 
ging  her  cousins,  who  were  so  much  more 
abk,  would  take  her  place.  Anne  did  so,  and 
played  what  she  called  a  voluntary,  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  ♦' There,  Sir  William!"  cried 
Caroline,  **  that  i»  playing !" 

**  And  so  was  yours,  in  a  different  style." 

He  then  complimented  Anne  on  her  perfect 
oommand  of  the  instrument.  She  then  played 
an  adagio  and  a  slow  waltz ;  but  Sir  William 
did  not  praise  the  latter,  nor  encore  it  as  he 
had  done  Caroline*s. 

Caroline  now  entreated  her  cousin  Laura  to 
sing  her  favourite  song.  **  I  will,"  she  replied, 
^*  if  you  will  aooompany  me,  and  promise  not 
to  blunder.*' 

**  I  will  try,"  she  meekly  replied ;  and  Lau- 
ra sung  as  follows : — 

SONO. 

**  Whene'er  the  moon,  in  silver  pride, 
niumes  the  soft-reflecting  tide, 
And  spreads  reviving  lustre  wide. 
Oh !  then  I  think  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  80  upon  my  darkened  view 
Thy  love  reviving  Bplendours  threw ; 
While  life  thou  badest  to  shine  anew. 
And  smile  once  more  on  me,  Henry. 

But  ah !  when  o*er  the  rolling  wave 

I  see  destructive  tempests  rave, 

While  nought  can  struggling  sailors  save — 

Then,  then  I  think  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  now  thy  heart  is  mine  no  more. 
To  me  life's  cheering  light  is  o'er ; 
Despair's  dark  billows  round  me  roar, 
And  thou  host  shipwreck' d  sw,  Henry." 

The  third  verse  was  to  a  quick  movement 
with  a  rapid  bass,  which  Caroline  executed 
so  well,  that  Sir  William  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding her;  and  when  the  song  was  over, 
Caroline  said  with  great  tuAvete,  "Weill  I 
could  never  have  supposed  that  while  Laura 
was  singing,  any  one  could  have  heard  my 
accompaniment !" 

Her  cooains  were  as  much  surprised  as  she 
was ;  and  when  Sir  William  next  declared  he 
must  go,  they  did  not  press  him  to  stay,  though 
Lady  Wallington  said,  ^*We  expected  you 
would  sleep  here,  and  a  bed  is  prepared." 

^*  A  bed !  is  it  possible?  I  have  but  a  very 
little  way  to  go,  and  I  ouj^ht  to  have  gone 
away  long  since,  as  my  camsge  has  been  here 
some  time." 

Then,  noC  allowing  Lady  Wallington  time 


to  ring,  he  darted  out  of  the  xoom,  and  they 
heard  him  drive  off. 

**  I  oould  lay  any  waffer.  Sir  William  Ma- 
berley  is  in  love  with  Miss  Dormer,"  cried 
Laura,  as  soon  as  he  vras  gone. 

"  0  heavens !  if  he  is,  how  he  most  hate 
me !"  said  Anne. 

*'  And  like  Caroline !"  cried  Laura. 

**Yes;  and  if  so,  no  wonder  be  dioaght 
Caroline  by  implication  handsome.  Upon  my 
word,  it  would  mortify  me  to  be  thought  so  by 
a  man  evidently  so  devoid  of  taate." 

"Well  said.  Conceit!"  cried  Laura:  ^bot 
you  are  always  so  satirical,  Anne,  and  always 
cut  up  people  so  unmercifully." 

"  With  a  little  of  your  assistance,  my  candid 
sister :  if  I  use  the  knife,  yon  hold  the  body." 

"  Be  quiet,  giris !"  cried  Lady  Wallingtoe : 
"  you  know  1  can^t  bear  to  hear  your  coiiataiit 
bickerings  with  each  other." 

"  Wefl  mamma,  I  did  not  begi»— Laura  at- 
tacked me  first."  , 

**  I  know  it." 

"  And  what  did  I  say,  mamma  t  Nothing 
▼ery  severe ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  ail  true." 

"  Perhapa  so ;  but '' 

"  Perhaps  so !  I  like  your  saying  that.  Lady 
Wallington ;  for  who  is  so  severe  as  yourself! 
I  am  sure,  if  your  daughters  are  ao,  they  learnt 
it  from  youJ*' 

"  Very  dutiful,  indeed,  Miss  Wallington ! 
But  it  is  my  own  fault:  my  indulgence,  snd 
the  tenderness  of  my  nature,  my  exquisite  ma- 
ternal feelings,  which  led  me  never  to  deny 
you  any  thing,  have  brought  on  me  this  uo- 
grateful  return." 

"  Ungrateful !  No,  madam,  we  are  not  on- 
grateful  !"  exclaimed  both  the  sisters  at  once, 
united  now  in  a  common  cause. 

"  You  talk  of  your  exquisite  maternal  feel- 
ings, indeed !"  cried  one.  "  Your  aeiM  ones 
yon  mean,"  cried  the  other,  "which  woold 
not  let  you  be  at  the  trouble  of  correcting  ot. 
Had  you  done  your  duty  by  us,  we  should 
have  been  grateful.  If  1  am  violent  in  temper, 
who  made  me  so  1" 

"  If  Anne  and  I  quarrel  more  than  sisters 
should,  it  is  owing  to  your  partiality  for  her! 
when  she  was  a  child,  which  made  me  dislike 
her;  and  which  your  apparent  love  for  mej 
since  I  grew  up  and  have  been  thought  ss 
handsome  as  Anne,  has  never  banished  from 
my  memory." 

"  As  handsome  as  /  am !"  cried  Anne,  fire 
flashing  from  her  eyes :  "  you  vain " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  srresm 
from  Lady  Wallington,  which  ended  in  a  fit;  I 
and  this  "  happiest  of  mothers"  was  carried  to  I 
bed  in  strong  hysterics,  brought  on  by  the  ua- 1 
kindness  of  her  spoiled  childien. 

Mrs.  Norman,  the  toad-eater  of  the  family,  | 
meanwhile,  fioto  at  leaet  was  sincere,  and  gave 
way  to  a  nahtral  feeling,  when  she  muttered 
to  herself,  though  loud  enough  for  Caroline  to 
hear,  before  she  followed  her  sersaminf  fnsnd 
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and  the  now  penitent  daa^htere  to  Lady  Wal- 
lin^n*8  apartment,  *'  What  vile  tempera  they 
all  have !  I  am  sure  no  one  would  live  with 
them  who  could  live  anywhere  else.  Do  you 
not  a^ee  with  me,  Misa  Caroline  V  shniffgring 
up  her  shoulders,  and  looking  up  in  Caroline's 
face,  with  all  the  contempt  which  she  felt  for 
her  tyrannical  relation. 

But  she  met  with  no  answering  glance  from 
tlie  high-principled  Caroline ;  who,  elevating 
her  head  with  the  pride  of  virtuous  feeling,  re- 
plied to  her,  *'  I  believe  you  forget,  madam, 
that  you  are  speaking  to  me  of  my  relations, 
and  that  I  am  the  object  of  their  bounty.'* 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  her  aunt's  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  Caroline  who  performed  a 
daughter*s  doty  by  her,  and  watched  by  her 
bedside.  Lady  Wallington  woke,  afVer  an 
hour's  forgetful ness,  and  asked,  **Who  is 
there  1  is  it  Anne  or  Laura  1" 

*'  No :  it  is  /,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Caroline. 

•*  You !" 

**  Yes ;  my  cousins  were  so  tired,  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  bed." 

•'  And  were  not  you  tired  1'* 

««  Oh  dear !  not  in  the  least" 

^*  And  you  did  not  make  me  tV//'* 

**  Indeed,  dear  aunt,  my  cousins  were  very 
Sony  to  go,  but  they  were  quite  overpowered. 
They,  however,  desired  me  to  call  them,  if  you 
were  ill  again." 

•*  Indeed !  Well,  that  was  much  for  therm 
but  it  is  all  my  own  fault;  and  ^ou,  Caroline — 

you,  whom You  are  a  kind,  affectionate 

creature,  Caroline,  and  I  will  not  foraet  it." 

Here  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  si- 
lent, if  not  asleep  again. 

Caroline  ^poke  the  truth  when  she  said  she 
was  not  tired ;  for  the  occurrences  of  the  former 
part  of  the  evening  had  exhilarated  her  so 
much,  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  fatigue. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  Miss  Dormer,  and  had  evidently  been  re- 
garded by  her  with  partiality.  In  the  next 
place,  the  handsomest  and  most  agreeable-look- 
ing man  whom  she  had  ever  seen  had  thought 
her  like  Miss  Dormer,  whom  she  believed 
beauiifuij  and  he  thought  handsome.  She,  the 
plain  Caroline,  as  she  had  always  been  taught 
to  consider  hereelf ;  she,  who  had  always  been 
told  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  if  she  had  good 
partners  and  many  of  them,  because  she  had 
so  few  personal  pretensions,  had  that  evening 
evidently  more  than  divided  with  her  cousins 
the  attentions  of  this  very  pleasing  man ;  and 
a  feeling  of  self-complacency,  which  she  had 
■Aer  experienced  before,  gratified  her  artless 
and  innocent  bosom.  **  /  like  Miss  Dormer ! 
impossible !"  she  said  to  herself:  then  going 
on  tiptoe  to  the  glass,  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
template her  features  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  chimney ;  but  she  could  only  see  them 
imperfectly,  and  she  returned  disappointed  to 
her  chair. 

However,  the  same  thoughts  again  recurred ; 


while  again  the  wish  returned  to  gaxe  upon 
those  features  which  now,  tor  the  firet  time, 
had  gained  importance  in  her  eyes.  She  there- 
fore made  another  effort,  and  took  the  lamp  to 
the  glass,  instead  of  carrying,  as  she  had  be- 
fore done,  the  glass  to  the  lamp ;  but  in  so  do- 
ing, she  struck  the  lamp  against  the  drawere, 
and  awoke  her  aunt,  who  exclaimed,  *'What 
noise  is  thati"  Luckily,  however,  for  Caro- 
line, who  would  not  lie,  and  who  would  have 
blushed  to  own  the  truth,  she  fell  asleep  again, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Caroline  now  returned  the  lamp  to  its  place, 
without  another  attempt  to  profit  by  its  liDht: 
for  her  rightly-feeling  mind  was  shocked  to 
think  she  nad,  in  order  to  indulge  a  trumpery 
vanity,  disturbed  the  rest  of  one  whose  slum- 
bers she  was  pretending  to  guard;  and  sk^e 
now  sighed,  while  she  thought  how  soon  that 
mind  which  she  had  once  fancied  could  not  be 
upset,  was  capable  of  being  misled,  if  the  same 
incense  was  applied  to  her  self-love.  *'  I  see 
that  I  should  have  been  like  my  cousins,  if  I 
had  had  the  same  temptations:"  and  while 
her  heart  glowed  with  pious  thankfulness  for 
exemption  from  their  dangers,  she  felt  the 
most  generous  indulgence  for  their  errore,  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-blame  for  having  ever 
judged  them  severely. 

It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  Lady  Wal- 
lington woke;  when,  assuring  Caroline  that 
she  was  quite  recovered,  she  insisted  on  her 
retiring  to  bed,  and  calling  her  own  maid  to 
her. 

The  breakfast  that  morning  at  Old  Hall  was 
much  later  even  than  usual.  Caroline,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  was  surprised  to  see  her  uncle 
there,  but  not  surprised  to  behold  him  look- 
ing, as  usual,  the  stern  dictator;  especially  as 
the  gout,  she  knew,  was  no  sweetener  of  the 
temper.  The  sight  of  her,  however,  smoothed 
his  perturbed  brow.  **  What !  Cary  up  al- 
ready 1"  cried  he:  ^^this  is  a  comfort  I  did 
not  expect,  as  thou  hast  been  up  all  night, 
child !  Come  hither,  my  girl— come,  and  tie 
this  handkerchief  round  my  foot :  those  clum- 
sy-fingered girls  can't  do  it  at  all.  I  protest, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  house  good  for  any  thing 
but  thy  little  self." 

Caroline  obeyed.  «»So,  ladies,"  he  then 
added,  **  I  find  you  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  quarrel  with  your  silly  fond  mother, 
and  throw  her  into  those  horrible  squalling  fits 
of  hera.  But,  mark  me  !  I  will  have  no  one 
abusive  in  this  house  but  myself;  and  if  you 
do  not  obey  me,  you  shall  rue  it.  And  1  find, 
too,  that  instead  of  staying  with  her,  to  show 
your  penitence,  you  went  to  bed,  and  let  that 
sweet  unoffending  girl  sit  up." 

**  Dear  me,  papa,"  cried  Laura,  '*  it  was 
only  an  hysteric :  there  was  no  need  to  sit  up, 
only  Caroline  chose  to  do  it." 

'^Caroline  always  chooses  to  do  right. 
Come  hither,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  dear." 

*•  What  an  owl  the  child  looks  to-day  !"* 
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obneired  Anne,  spitefully,  bein^  piqued  at  her 
father*8  commendation  of  Caroline. 

•»  She  only  looks  like  one  who*  has  had  no 
»/e«p.  Miss  Pert!  And  why  had  she  notl 
Because  she  was  performing  the  duty  you  ne- 
l^lected.  Thoo(jrh  not  the  handnmut^  Caroline 
U  the  best  girl  in  the  world  J* 

Here  the  two  sisters  forced  a  violent  **  Ha ! 
ha !  ha  !*'  as  if  in  derision,  while  Caroline  was 
secretly  thankful  that  she  had  already  restored 
her  mind  to  its  worded  state  of  humility  on  the 
score  of  her  own  beauty ;  else  her  cousins'  re- 
mark and  her  uncle's  comment  would  have 
mortified  her  exceedingly.  She  was  also  pre- 
pared for  the  further  mortifications  of  which 
her  cousins*  laughter  was»  she  knew,  the  fore- 
runner. 

'*  Pray  what  does  that  confounded  cackle 
mean!  for  laugh  it  was  not:  explain,*'  said 
Sir  John,  in  a  loud  tone. 

**  Why,  papa,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  the 
world,  wiio,  by  implieation^  at  least,  thinks 
Cary  handtome^^no  less  a  man  than  oar  gnest 
of  last  night." 

*^  Does  be  1  Then  he  is  a  sensible  man, 
and  I  honour  him;  for  *  handsome  is  that 
handsome  does:'  and  if  he  could  only  see 
Cary  nurse  me  in  a  fit  of  the  goutF— see  how 
lightly  she  trips  along  the  door,  and  bow 
gently  her  beautiful  little  fingers  tie  on  my 
shoes,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  thought  her 
beautiful  i  and  if  he  has  a  tendency  to  goat, 
Cary  s  fortune  would  be  made  directly.  What 
say  you,  girl^ould  you  like  Sir  William  1" 

This  unexpected  question  made  all  the 
blood  fly  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks,  for  she 
had  ventured  to  whisper  to  herself  that  per- 
haps she  could  have  liked  Sir  William,  if  it 
had  been  possible  that  he  could  have  liked 
^her;  and  Mrs.  Norman,  enjoyinur  her  confu- 
sion, said,  **Poor  Miss  Cary  !  what  a  pity  it 
lis  Sir  William  seems  enamoured  of  Miss  Dor- 
.mer!" 

Here  a  sharp  twinge  of  the  groiit  caused  Sir 
.John  to  exclaim  violently,  and  taking  Caro- 
'line*s  arm,  he  hobbled  to  his  study  and  bis 
'Couch. 

It  was  now  only  two  days  to  Sir  William 
and  Miss  Dormer's  ball,  and  the  sisiers  were 
'busily  employed  in  making  preparations. 
'They  had  bespoken  dresses  from  London, 
'Which  were  the  objects  of  daily  admiration, 
'Caroline  was  fcnrced  to  content  herself  with  an 
'did  dr^ss ;  and  she  virtuously  endeavoured  to 
'huih  the  murmurs  of  her  vanity,  by  the  con- 
'viction  that  a  dress  like  that  of  her  cousins', 
•especially  as  her  other  was  still  as  good  as 
•new,  would  have  been  highly  unbecoming  her 
'dependent  situation. 

'Still,  in  spite  of  her  self-discipline,  she 
•could  not  help  being  most  unphilosophtcally 
delighted,  when,  on  Miss  Wallington's  asking 
'Cardline  whether  she  did  not  mean  to  wear 
«ome  new  trimming,  her  aunt  replied,  *^  There 
•is  mo  inecessity  for  it,  as  I  have  by  to-day's 


post  ordered  her  a  dress  exactly  like  your  own 
— except  that,  as  she  is  not  so  tall  or  large  ss 
you  are,  she  is  to  have  a  flounce  less,  and  the 
branches  of  flowers  are  to  be  smaller." 

The  sisters  were  at  first  silent  from  mortifi- 
cation, and  Caroline  from  pleasurable  emo- 
tion ;  while  Mrs.  Norman  exclaimed,  ^  What 
attention  and  generosity !" 

•'  Say,  rather,  '  What  justice  !"•  said  Lady 
Wallington:  ^  I  only  have  remembered  as  1 
ought  that  good  girl's  attention  to  roe." 

**  My  dear  aunt,"  cried  Caroline,  seising 
her  hand,  and  finding  her  power  to  speak  re- 
turn, *'how  you  overrate  my  little  services! 
which,  afier  all,  are  only  yonr  due.  But  I 
never  wore  a  dress  with  such  pleasnre  as  I 
shall  wear  this :  I  wish  it  was  come.  How  I 
long  to  see  it !  I  hope  Miss  Dormer  will  ad- 
mire it,  because  I  shall  have  such  pleasnre  is 
saying  it  was  my  aunt's  present  for  the  occa- 
sion!" 

**  I  think,  madam,  you  might  have  consulted 
my  sister  and  me^  before  you  ordered  Caroline 
a  dress  exactly  like  oun.  Yon  know  we  al- 
ways dress  alike ;  but  we  make  a  point  of 
Caroline's  dressing  differently." 

*'Then  the  more  shame  for  yon,  as  she  is 
your  first-cousin,  and  moreover  the  child  of  the 
elder  brother." 

**  There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  throw  that 
in  my  teeth  always." 

**  Dear  me,  Anne,"  cried  Laura,  **how  can 
you  be  disconcerted  at  Caroline's  being  dress- 
ed like  us  1  Dresses  look  so  diflferent  on  tall 
women  to  what  they  do  on  little  creatures  like 
her,  that  I  dare  say  no  one  will  see  her  dress 
is  like  ours ;  especially  as  it  ia  to  have  a 
flounce  less." 

**  True !  But  no :  as  Cary  is  coming  out  in 
a  new  character — that  of  a  beauty — the  chances 
are  that  she  and  her  dress  alone  will  be  re- 
marked, and  we  and  ours  utterly  overlooked.' 

Here  they  attempted  to  laugh  ;  while  their 
mother,  whose  afifection  had  been  somewhat 
alienated  by  their  undutiful  behaviour,  enjoyed 
their  mortification,  and,  telling  Caroline  she 
knew  she  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind  to 
be  annoyed  by  their  raillery,  desired  her  to  go 
with  her  into  her  apartment,  and  read  one  of 
Crabbe's  Tales  to  her. 

When  Caroline  appeared  at  dinner  that  day, 
every  one  observed  tnat  she  looked  thoughtful, 
and  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  saying 
something;  and  when  her  aunt  and  eoasias 
remarked,  that  they  thought  it  strange  Sir 
William  Maberley  had  not  called,  they  saw 
that  Caroline*s  coontenance  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression. 

**  Come,  Cary,  out  with  what  yon  wish  to 
say ;  for  1  have  watched  you  for  some  time, 
and  1  am  sure  you  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate, but  want  resolution,"  said  Sir  John. 

**  Yes ;  really  I  wish  to  say  something;  bat 
I  am  afraid  yon  will  laogh  at  me,  aad—" 
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«'  Laugh  at  yoa,  Gary  1  Who  shall  dare  to 
laugh  at  you  in  my  pretence^  ba  !*' 

Here  he  gave  his  daugiiteis  one  of  his 
fiercest  looks,  and  Caroline  ventured  to  ask, 
••  Pray,  dear  aunt,  are  yoli  quite  mmre  who  the 
gentleoiao  was  that  supped  with  us  last 
night  V 

''  What  fancy  has  she  got  in  her  head  now  t** 
muttered  Anne. 

«'  Silence !"  yociferated  Sir  John.  ^Atmoet^ 
Lady  Wallington ;  1  hope  you  did  not  bring 
home  a  Aarper  with  you  V^ 

**  No :  certainly  not,  for  your  son  introdooed 
him  to  us." 

**  Yes :  but  what  did  be  call  him  1  Did  you 
hear  him  dUtineilu  say,  Sir  William  Nfaber- 
ley  ?  I  certainly  heard  him  say  onW  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  for  he  just  then  turned  away/' 
"  Well  Gary,  and  what  then  V^ 
**Why,  sir,  I  have  my  suspicions  that — 
that—" 

*'  Oh !  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Anne,  with 
one  of  her  most  provoking  laughs?  **Gary 
thinks — nay  hopes  perhaps,  that  our  guest  was 
really  Sir  William  Dormer,  and  not  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maberley ;  and  if  «o,  she  thinks  we  have 
no  chance  of  being  Lady  Dormer,  and  she  cer- 
tainly has—" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Garoline,  "  I  am  not 
so  conceited ;  hut  1  have  some  reason  for  my 
suspicions." 

••  I  hope  not,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Walling- 
ton gravely;  «*  for,  if  so,  I  should  be  asham^ 
to  look  Sir  William  Dormer  in  the  face." 
**  And  so  should  I,  I  am  «ttre,  mamma." 
**  I  also,  and  all  of  us  but  Garoline.    But 
quick,  your  reasont^  Gary  1" 

**  When  I  first  benn  to  have  mv  suspicions, 
I  asked  the  butler  whither  Sir  William  ordered 
his  postilion  to  drive;  and  be  said  that  he 
called  out  Home !  Now  Sir  William  Maber- 
ley  lives  in  another  countjr,  and  he  certainly 
tdd  us  he  had  his  own  carriage  and  horses." 

*'  I  declare  there  is  some  probability  in  what 
Gary  says.  Bot  go  on." 
**  What  made  you  first  suspect?" 
*«  The  gloanh  snd  the  very  odd  look  which  I 
remembered  to  have  seen  on  his  countenance, 
when  you  were  so— when  yoa  were  criticisrag 
Miss  Dormer,  and  the  pleasure  which  bis 
looks  expressed  when  I  defended  her." 

^  Well,  birt  if  be  was  iUr  Imfcr,  he  would 
haye  looked  the  same." 

**Yes;  but  remember  that  be  got  up  and 
tried  to  go  away  when  you  talked  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dormer;  and  I  saw  every  now  and  then, 
that  though  he  looked  confused,  the  oornera  of 
his  mouth  showed  that  he  could  hardly  help 
laughing." 

**  i  cannot  say  I  wmtehed  the  man*s  connte- 
nance,"  said  Anne. 

**  Or  the  eomere  of  his  mouth  either,"  cried 
Laura. 
•«  But  would  any  man  who  was  not  a  ibdl 


sit  there  so  long,-  when  he  found  oat  our  mis- 
take, without  explaining  who  he  was?" 

"I  conceive,"  replied  Garoline,  firmly, 
^*  that  a  modest  man  would  not  have  had  nerve 
enough  to  do  it,  after  what  Anne  said  about 
bis  pereon,  and  his  being  proud  and  conceited, 
and  so  on ;  and  aflLer  what  paraed  about  his 
sister,  a  generous  man  would  have  feh  it  still 
more  difficult." 

'*  So,  so,  child !  you  are  fiur  gone,  indeed 
She  gives  her  hero  credit  for  modesty  and  gene- 
rosity already ;  and  that  after  having  been  only 
one  evening  in  his  company." 

**  Ah !  this  comes  of  gratiiude — this  is  be- 
cause he  thought  you  like  your  beauty." 

**  I  told  you  yoa  would  itugk  at  me,"  said 
Garoline,  blushmg. 

*'Nay,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  ^If  this  be  as 
Garoline  thinks  it  is,  the  laugh  is  on  her  side. 
And  so  yoa  brooffht  a  gentleman  home  with 
you,"  cried  Sir  John,  *^  to  ridicule  his  sister, 
and  afiront  rim  t  S'death  !  women !  1  shall 
one  day  have  to  answer  witL  my  life  lor  your 
impertinence !" 

^  Dear  papa !  there  is  no  evidence  of  this 
afWr  all,  except  Gary's  suspicions;  and  is  she 
the  infallible  in  your  eyes?  But  I  suppose 
she  is  now  to  be  the  oraete  as  well  as  the  heatUy 
of  the  &mily." 

**  To  me  she  has  long  been  the  bletaing  of 
it,"  he  pumbled  out;  **  and  that  is  better  &an 
being  either  an  oracle  or  a  beauty." 

"I  declare,"  said  Lady  Wallington,  •«  Gary 
has  alarmed  me :  and  I  shall  not  be  easy  till 
Mr.  No  well  comes.  He  can  tell  os  whether 
Sir  W^illiam  Dormer  arrived  yesterday  or  not. 
What  reason  did  our  guest  give  for  not  being 
earlier  at  the  ball  ?" 

**  He  said  he  had  been  forced  to  attend  a 
christening  dinner  on  his  way." 

^And  pray,  most  oracnlar  eoastn,"  cried 
Anne,  **  did  Miss  Dormer  mention  her  brother 
to  yoa  1" 

**  Yes ;  she  said  she  did  not  expectfaim  that 
evening." 

^ There!  And  yet  Gary  h^  frightened  as 
all  by  her  ridiculous  suspicions !" 

**  Why,  really  Gary,  I  be^n  to  think  Anne 
is  right:  as  Miss  Dormer  did  sot  expect  her 
brother,  it  is  most  likely  he  did  not  come." 

Lady  Wallington  now  rose  from  table,  and 
the  ladies  left  Sir  John  to  bis  nap,  in  his  el- 
bow-ohair. 

At  tea-time,  Mr.  Nowell  arrived*  and  was 
eagerly  questioned  concerning  Sir  William 
Dormer,  and  whether  be  was  at  Park  Place  or 
not. 

**  Dormer !"  replied  he.  "  Let  me  reeol* 
lect,  what  did  Lord  John  Rory  write  me  word 
about  Dormer  ?  No :  it  was  not  Lord  John, 
it  was  the  Marquis.  Oh,  I  have  it:  he  said 
Dormer  was  going  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond.    So 

Sou  see  he  can't  be  here,  because  he  dined  at 
liebmmid  yesterday." 
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'« I  am  satisfied:**  ««And  so  am  I:**  ''And 
so  am  I,**  said  the  three  ladies,  in  ffreat  joy. 

««  What  is  all  this?'*  asked  Mr.  Nowell  af- 
fectedly; **!  seem  to  have  imparted  great 
satisfaction.** 

**  Ob,  nothing :  only  Caroline  was  snre  Sir 
William  Dormer  was  come  to  Park  Place,  and 
we  were  sure  to  the  contrary.  What  sort  of 
looking  man  is  Sir  William  ?    Is  he  tall  t'* 

*' About  my  height,**  replied  Nowell,  draw- 
ing up  his  head  to  the  utmost. 

**  Is  he  stout  or  thin  V* 

**  About  my  size,**  throwing  back  his  shoul- 
•ders  as  he  spoke. 

''Is  he  fair  or  dark  1** 

*'Moch  such  a  complescion  and  hair  as 
mine.** 

••Eyes  dark  or  light r* 

Here  Mr.  Nowell,  instead  of  replying,  fixed 
his  own,  stretching  them  to  the  utmost  bounds, 
on  his  fair  interrogator;  and  after  a  pause, 
during  which  the  ladies  could  scarcely  restrain 
«their  laughter,  he  exclaimed,  ''Look  and 
judge  for  yourselves  !** 

•«Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,**  said  Anne, 
^•that  you  are  really  Sir  William  Dormer  him- 
self in  disguise  1** 

•  ''No:  but  we  are  so  alike  that  we  have 
been  spoken  to  for  each  other.  Lord  John 
•ealls  us  the  two  Amphitryons.** 

**  Then  I  am  sure,  mamma,**  cried  Laura, 
"  we  have  never  yet  seen  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer.'* 

Caroline  was  silent;  for  so  difficult  is  it  for 
the  most  candid  minds  to  part  with  a  strongly 
4)onceived  opinion,  that  she  even  thought  she 
«aw  in  the  coxcomb  before  her,  an  ugly  like- 
ness of  the  handsome  baronet. 

Those  who  love  to  indulge  in  bantering  are 
very  glad  of  variety  of  object  for  it;  and  Anne 
ceased  to  laugh  at  her  little  cousin,  in  order  to 
plajr  off  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mrs.  Norman, 
which  she  did  in  her  own  judgment  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  she  was  good-humoured  to  her 
sister,  kind  to  Caroline,  and  tolerably  dutiful 
to  her  mother,  though  her  father  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  and  their  ambiguous  guest  was  entirely 
forgotten. 

Mr.  NoweN  was  at  all  times  a  fit  object  for 
her  ridicule ;  for  he  was  in  every  way  a  con- 
summate coxcomb;  and  at  that  moment  he 
was  dressed,  though  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  fortune,  in  the  extreme  of  dandyism; 
— ^that  is,  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
were  padded  till  they  bestowed  on  him  a  pro- 
truding chest,  while  his  waist  was  tightened  in 
till  it  became  small  to  an  apparently  wasp-like 
degree ;  and  his  pantaloons  were  plaited  and  ga- 
thered in  at  top  till  they  assumed  a  petticoat  full- 
ness, giving  an  unnatural  appearance  of  round- 
ness to  his  person,  and  making  him,  like  many 
other  young  men  of  the  present  day,  look  like 
a  woman  on  the  sta^e  attired  in  boy*s  clothes ; 
while  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  in  almost  lov- 
ing contact  with  his  nostrils,  and  his  wrist- 


bands had  formed  an  equally  intimate  connex- 
ion with  his  knuckles. 

But,  happy  am  I  to  say,  that  a  less  effemi- 
nate description  of  dress  seems  likely  soon  to 
prevail ;  a  dress  more  worthy  of  the  manly 
youth  of  Britain. 

The  next  day  was  passed  by  the  sisters 
some  miles  off  at  the  house  of  a  school  friend ; 
and  by  Sir  John,  Lady  Wallington,  and  Caro- 
line, at  a  little  cottage  near  the  sea,  inhabited 
by  his  favourite  physician. 

When  the  family  returned  home,  they  found 
Sir  William  Maberley*s  call  card,  who  had 
called  during  their  absence;  and  while  it  filled 
the  rest  of  the  party  with  exultation,  Caroline 
vainly  tried  to  be  equally  glad ;  but  when  she 
reached  her  own  apartment,  she  involuntarily 
said  to  herself,  "  So  then  it  was  Sir  William 
Maberley  after  all !  and  he  is  certainly  in  love 
with  Miss  Dormer!*' 

The  next  day  that  dawned  was  the  day  of 
Miss  Dprmer's  ball ;  but  hour  followed  hour, 
and  no  dress  arrived  for  Caroline :  she  sum- 
moned all  the  fortitude  of  eighteen  upon  the 
occasion :  at  last  she  observed,  she  had  better 
prepare  her  other  gown,  thankfully  accepting 
a  trimming  of  Laura*s  to  add  to  the  necessary 
decoration. 

By  the  latest  coach  the  long-expected  box 
appeared ;  and  the  dress,  endeared  still  more 
by  the  dread  of  its  not  arriving,  was  received 
in  uninjured  beauty.  When  the  ladies,  ready 
dressed  for  the  ball,  were  waiting  for  their 
carriage,  they  saw,  to  their  great  surprise.  Sir 
John  himself  enter  the  room  in  his  very  best 
attire,  save  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  a  gouty 
one,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to 
witness  the  conquests  he  anticipated :  for  little 
Cary  really  looked  so  charmingly,  that  he 
foresaw  she  would  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble 
to  him. 

*' And  do  not  your  own  daughters  lookchara 
ingly*  too,  Sir  John  T*  said  Lady  Walliogton, 
whose  maternal  pride  now  took  the  alarm. 

"  Yes ;  but  that  they  always  do,  and  look 
as  if  they  knew  it,  too :  but  Caroline  never 
looked  so  well  before,  nor  was  ever  so  well 
dressed  before,  I  fancy  :  and  her  consciousness 
of  it  only  just  serves  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
her  cheeks  to  a  most  becoming  hue.** 

The  sisters  tossed  up  their  heads  at  this 
just  description,  while  Caroline  looked  still 
prettier  from  the  blush  which  it  called  forth 
on  her  dimpled  cheek,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
jumped  into  the  carriage  afler  her  cousins. 

For  a  mile  before  the  carriage  reached  Park 
Place,  the  company  approached  the  house 
through  an  avenue  m  which  every  tree  was 
filled  with  pale  green  lamps,  whose  light  in- 
creased by  contrast  the  orilliancy  that  met 
their  eyes  on  every  side  when  they  entered  the 
hall,  the  dome  of  which  was  ttuddtd  with 
white  lamps,  while  magnificent  cut-glass 
lustres  were  suspended  from  every  ceiling  in 
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the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  dis- 
played to  advantage  the  beauty  of  the  pictures. 

Miss  Dormer  received  Lady  Wall ington  and 
her  daughters  coldly,  but  politely ;  she  looked 
more  graciously  on  Sir  John.  But  when  she 
saw  Caroline,  she  took  her  hand  with  a  smile  of 
animated  welcome.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
simplicity  of  Miss  Dormer^s  dress  that  even- 
ing :  and  now,  as  Caroline  said  to  herself,  no 
eye,  surely,  but  that  of  a  very  envious  woman, 
could  discover  any  fault  in  her  shape. 

The  ladies  looked  round  to  try  if  they  could 
see  Sir  William  Maberley,  but  in  vain ;  and 
as  no  gentleman  came  forward  to  receive  them, 
they  concluded  Sir  William  Dormer  was  not 
present. 

Miss  Dormer  now  proposed  to  adjourn  to 
the  dancing-room,  and,  on  the  doors  being 
thrown  open,  led  the  way  into  a  long  gallery 
brilliantly  lighted  and  ornamented  with  fine 
statues.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  were  a 
number  of  gendemen,  two  of  whom  advanced 
from  the  group :  in  one  of  these  the  Walling- 
tons  recognised  Sir  William  Maberley;  the 
other  was,  they  concluded,  the  master  of  the 
bouse. 

As  the  two  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  her, 
she  said,  **  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  brother,  to 
present  you  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington, 
and  the  Miss  Wallingtons;  and  this  is  my 
friend  Miss  Caroline  Wallington,'*  taking  at 
the  same  time  the  hand  of  the  supposed  Sir 
William  Maberley ! 

Caroline  was  now  fiill  of  pity,  and  even  of 
mortification,  on  witnessing  the  consternation 
of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  and  the  wonder,  mixed 
with  painful  suspicion,  with  which  Sir  John 
observed  the  evident  discomposure  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

*•  What  does  all  this  mean  1"  said  he.  «« An- 
swer me.  Lady  Wallington :  is  this  the  gen- 
tleman whom  you  mistook  the  other  night  for 
Sir  William  Maberley  r* 

**  /  am  the  real  Simon  Pure,"  said  the  other 
gentleman:  **and  I  did  myself  the  honour, 
thoufirh  personally  unknown,  to  call  yesterday 
at  Old  Hall,  to  thank  you  for  the  civilities  in- 
tended for  me.'* 

•*  Hark  ye !  Sir  William  Dormer,"  said  Sir 
John,  taking  him  on  one  side,  '*  I  trust  you  are 
too  sensible  a  man  to  be  affected  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  women,  or  to  think  the  worse  of 
roe,  because  I  have  a  foolish  wife  and  prating 
daughters.  I  understand  that  all  my  family, 
little  Cary  excepted,  said  many  things  which 
they  now  wish  recalled ;  but  for  my  sake,  and 
for  Caroline's  sake,  who  is  a  little  angel,  and 
I  dare  say  behaved  like  one,  pray  forgive  the 
rest  of  the  family.'* 

Sir  William,  who  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  mauvaise-^onte  and  dignity,  felt  embarrassed 
during  this  address ;  but  at  the  end  of  it  he 
cordially  gave  his  hand  to  Sir  John,  and  said, 
*'  Not  only  for  your  sake,  and  that  of  Miss 
Caroline,  but  for  theirs,  will  I  banish  from  my 


mind  every  recollection  of  what  passed  at  Old 
Hall ;  though,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  re- 
member it,  as  mortifications  to  our  vanity  are 
always  salutary.  What  was  said  of  one  dearer 
to  me  than  myself,  she,  also,  I  trust,  will  pro- 
fit by.  And  now,  Miss  Caroline,  let  me  re^ 
ward  your  candour  and  kindness,  by  present- 
ing you  to  that  sweet  old  lady^  my  aunt,  who 
promises,  that  when  she  chooses  a  dress  for 
fier  niece  again,  it  shall  be  such  as  your  bet- 
ter taste  approves." 

While  he  said  this,  he  led  the  delighted 
Caroline  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  gave  her  such 
a  reception  as  proved  that  her  nephew  had 
spoken  most  highly  of  her. 

Miss  Dormer  now  gave  the  signal  for  the 
music  to  begin.  The  sets  were  formed  ;  and 
Sir  William  Maberley  led  Miss  Dormer  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  dances,  while  Sir  William 
conducted  Caroline  to  the  head  of  the  other 
set. 

To  Anne  and  Laura,  and,  indeed,  to  Lady 
Wallington,  the  evening  was  now  completely 
spoiled.  Lady  Wallington  had  great  pride  in- 
her  daughters ;  pride  in  their  beauty  and  ex- 
ternal graces,  upon  which  she  depended  for 
their  advantageous  establishment  in  life.  She 
had  looked  forward  to  the  ball  of  that  evening,, 
with  great  expectation:  but  her  views  were 
now  frustrated ;  and  had  she  been  a  wise  wo- 
man, she  would  have  blamed  herself  for  not 
having  tried  to  ^ve  her  daughters  virtues  as 
well  as  accomplishments,  when  she  saw  that 
Caroline,  with  inferiority  of  face,  person,  and 
acquirements,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  can- 
dour, and  a  kind,  indulgent  spirit,  had  con- 
trived to  make  friends  where  they  had  made 
enemies^  and  was  enjoying  that  ball-room, 
which  was  to  them  and  to  her  a  scene  only  of 
regret,  envy,  and  resentment. 

They  had  the  pleasure  of  being  engaged  for 
everr  dance ;  but  they  were  not  dancing  with 
the  first  men  in  the  room,  and  Caroline  was ; 
nor  could  they  hear  without  excessive  mortifi* 
cation,  how  even  beautiful  Caroline  looked ; 
and  what  marked  attention  she  received  from 
Sir  William  and  Miss  Dormer;  for  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  feeling  more  trying  to  the  self-love 
of  both  sexes,  than  that  of  being  forced  to  own 
a  SUPERIOR  or  equal  in  one  whom  all  your  life 
you  have  considered  as  your  inferior. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Sir  William 
Dormer  owned  to 'Caroline,  that  he  had  cho- 
sen, knowing  his  sister's  strength  of  mind,  to 
impart  to  her  what  Miss  Wallington  and  Caro- 
line had  said  concerning  her  dress,  and  her 
dancing  quadrilles;  and  had  expressed  hi» 
wish,  that  she  would  be  more  simple  in  the 
one  and  discontinue  the  other. 

"  You  see,"  he  added,  "  that  she  has  com- 
plied with  my  request;  she  did  it  with  the 
greatest  good  humour;  and  though  we  have 
danced  quadrilles  this  evening,  she  has  de- 
clined doing  so,  and  her  dress  is  as  simple  a^ 
you  would  have  advised.    Let  me  add,  how* 
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ever,  that  Au^sta  was  more  gratified  bj  your 
defence,  than  she  was  wounded  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  see,  hither, 
she  and  Mrs.  Fitsroy  are  coming  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  what 
thev  have  to  say  with  a  wish  to  oblige  them.*' 

As  soon  as  Caroline  heard  what  they  had 
to  communicate,  she  flew  on  the  wings  of 
hope  and  Joy  to  seelc  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  to 
whom  her  cousins  were  expressing  their  wish 
to  return  home. 

**  What !  so  soon  1**  cried  Caroline,  her  look 
of  Joy  suddenly  changing. 

*'  So  soon !  Why  it  is  three  o'clock,  i^  we 
are  both  tired." 

"Tired!" 

"  Don't  echo  my  words,  if  you  please, — it 
is  very  vulgar.  Yes,  tired ;  for  I  never  passed 
a  more  disagreeable  evening." 

•«  Disa  "  Caroline  checked  herself,  and 
almost  begged  her  cousin's  pardon :  then  turn- 
ing to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington,  the 
former  of  whom  observed  her  look  of  animated 
pleasure  with  kind  satisfaction,  she  told  them 
that  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dormer  had  asked 
her  to  spend  ^  week  with  him,  if  they  would 
allow  it ;  and  before  Lady  Wallington  could 
reply,  thosd  ladies  came  in  person  to  urge  their 
suit. 

» Ladies,"  said  Sir  John,  "  it  is  I,  and  I 
alone,  who  am  the  person  to  consult;  for  Car- 
oline is  my  head  nurse : — ^however,  as  the  gout 
is  nearly  gone,  I  shall  willingly  spare  her 
whenever  you  choose  to  summon  her." 

•«  Could  she  not  stay  to-night  1" 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  then  the  dear  little  girl  may  dance 
as  long  as  she  likes." 

*'0h!  my  kind,  good  uncle,"  said  Caro- 
line, **I  never  can  thank  you  enough!" 

Caroline's  joy,  however,  was  not  wholly  on 
account  of  being  able  to  rejoin  the  dance ;  she 
was  glad  to  escape  the  sarcasms  and  ill-hu- 
mour which  her  cousins,  she  knew,  would 
vent  on  her  defenceless  head,  and  also  perhaps 
on  the  master  aiid  mistress  of  the  feast. 

But  to  spend  a  u>e^  with  such  mild  and 
blessed  spirits  as  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dor- 
mer! Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  had  known,  she 
found,  her  own  dear  mother !  Never  since  that 
regrretted  parent  died  had  Caroline  felt  so  hap- 
py; and  It  was  so  kind  in  her  uncle  to  spare 
her,  before  he  had  gottetf  his  own  shoe  on 
again ! 

How  worthy  of  love  is  that  bein?  who  is 
fond  of  encouraging  sources  for  thankfulness ! 
and  how  salutary  is  the  influence  of  such  a 
one !  Sueh  a  temper,  like  the  Claude  Lorraine 
glass,  sheds  a  glowing  tint  over  scenes  which 


are  already  pleasing,  and  creates  them  where 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

Caroline  stayed  a  week  at  Park  Place,  and 
then  obtained  leave  to  stay  another,  and  then 
another.  At  the  end  ef  the  tkfrd,  when  Sir 
William  Dormer  and  his  sister  conducted  her 
to  Old  Hall,  the  former  came  to  uree  a  still 
dearer  and  more  important  request  to  Sir  John ; 
namely,  that  he  would  part  with  his  little 
nurse  for  life,  and  allow  her  to  be  the  mistress 
of  Park  Place. 

Sir  John  was  luckily,  at  this  moment,  quite 
free  from  gout;  therefore  it  was  no  trial  to  bis 
selfishness  to  grant  the  request ;  besides,  if  it 
had  been,  it  was  so  good  a  thing  to  part  with  a 
portionless  niece  to  such  a  man,  that  even  the 
gout  would  have  remonstrated  in  vain.  With 
a  glow  of  affectionate  pleasure,  he  said,  **  Take 
her.  Sir  William,  she  is  yours ;  and  I,  who 
know  her  worth,  for  I  have  tried  it,  can  assore 
you  that  I  give  you  a  ireiuurty 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sisters 
could  see,  without  great  pain,  their  despised 
cousin  Cary  made  the  choice  of  a  man  of 
splendid  fortune  and  high  connexion;  nor, 
that  they  could  ever  help  regretting  the  supper 
**  afVer  the  ball ;"  because  they  felt  assured 
that,  but  for  that  unfortunate  conversation, 
Sir  William  Dormer  might  have  chosen  one  of 
themselves ;  for  it  was  a  little  aalvo  to  their 
vanity,  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  incense 
offered  that  evening  unconsciously  to  his  fra- 
ternal vanity,  that  Caroline  had  obtained  the 
preference;  and  when  they  were  in  a  very 
spiteful  mood,  they  worked  up  each  other  to 
suspect  that  CorroAtie,  though  they  did  not, 
knew  him  all  the  time  to  be  Sir  William  Do^ 
mer. 

Whether  the  mortifyinpr  results  of  that  n 
morable  evening  made  them  more  careful  in 
future  how  they  puUed  to  pieces  and  eui  up  (to 
use  two  expressive  though  common  metaphors] ' 
their  companions  and  friends,  on  their  retoro 
home  from  routs  or  assemblies,  1  cannot  de- 
termine ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Caroline  con- 
tinued to  be  as  candid  and  averse  from  detrac- 
tion, as  she  had  then  proved  herself;  and  Sir 
William  Dormer  often  declared,  that  his  little 
wife  never  looked  so  lovely  in  his  eyes,  as 
when,  on  such  occasions,  she  dwelt  delighted 
on  the  looks  or  graces  of  the  ladies  whom  she 
had  met,  and  kindly  threw  their  defects  into 
shade,— proving  herself,  I  must  own  from  fre- 
quent experience,  an  exception  to  a  general 
rule ;  as,  what  is  more  common  than  for  a 
party  to  assemble  round  the  table  of  refresh- 
ment, to  talk  over,  criticise,  and  ridicule  the 
oomnany,  and  prove  DrraAcnoif  the  greatest 
of  pleasures  **  aitxr  the  ball  V 
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««  Well  then,  Ellen,  all  is  Mttled/'said  Sir 
George  Mortimer  to  his  niece  and  ward ;  **  and 
you  are  resolved  to  go  to  London  bj  the  mail, 
from  W ^  next  Monday  V 

''Yes,  dear  uncle,  it  is  the  quickest  con- 
veyance ;  and  as  I  am  only  to  stay  a  month, 
1  shall  like  to  lose  as  little  time  as  I  can  in 
travelling/' 

*'0h!  certainly;  to  lose  twelve  hours  of 
such  delight  as  awaits  you,  Ellen,  would  be 
shocking  indeed !" 

'« Oh  r  but  it  is  not  only  tkat^  it  will  be  less 
trouble,  and  less  expense,  you  know ;  and  I 
shall  want  all  my  money  for  London ;  and  as 
my  aunt  lets  her  maid  go  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Betson,  the  attorney,  will  take  care  of  me,  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  go  by  the  mail.'* 

''  Nor  I  neither,  my  dear;  but,  Ellen,  I  sup« 
pose  you  have  written  to  desire  your  cousin, 
Charles  Mandeville,  to  meet  you  at  the  innV 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,*'  Ellen  replied, 
deeply  blushing, ''for  I  wish  to  surprise  him; 
besides,  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  poor 
youth  out  of  his  bed  so  early  in  a  cold  May.*' 

"A  great  hardship,  indeed,  to  force  a  healthy 
^oung  man  of  one-and-twenty  out  of  his  bed, 
in  a  sprinflr  morning,  at  five  or  six  o*clock.*' 

"  Oh  !  but  if  I  should  give  him  cold !  you 
know  he  oAen  has  a  bad  cough." 

"  Poor  delicate  creature !  I  am  glad  you 
have  so  much  consideration  for  him.' 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  Charles  is  not  deiicaU ; 
he  looks  very  manly,  and  has  a  fine  healthy 
colour." 

"Then  why  should  he  not  get  up  to  meet 
you  1" 

"  Oh !  but  I  wish  to  surprise  him.  I  tell  you, 
he  will  be  so  surprised,  and  so  delighted  !** 

"No  doubt;  well,  well,  silly  girl!  have 
your  own  way.'*    And  Ellen,  having  sent  for 

places  in  the  W mail,  ran  to  talk  to  her 

aunt  and  cousins  on  the  only  subject  upper- 
most in  her  young  and  confiding  heart;  — 
namely,  the  joy  of  a  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  of  the  delisht  which  her  unexpected 
presence  there  would  occasion  her  dear,  dear 
Charles:  for  Ellen,  though  she  had  a  fine  un- 
derstanding, had  a  heart  even  too  fond  and  too 
confiding,  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  Charles 
Mandeville,  who,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  a  handsome  for- 
tune, had  finished  his  classical  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  a  country  clergyman,  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Sir  George  Mortimer  resided,  and 


thence  had  had  an  intimate  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  Sir  George*s  family,  which  had 
ended  in  a  tender  attachment  between  .him  and 
his  cousin,  Ellen  Mortimer,  whose  mother  was 
his  father*s  sister.  Not  that  anything  like  an 
engagement  existed  between  them ;  that  Sir 
George  had  positively  forbidden.  —  He  had 
represented  to  them,  that  they  were  as  yet  too 
young  to  know  their  own  minds;  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Mandeville  could  not  marry  till  he  was  of 
age,  it  would  be  better  to  prove  the  strength 
and  reality  of  their  attachment  by  absence, 
and  by  mixing  with  the  world.  The  young 
lovers  would  have  talked  of  eternal  constancy, 
and  declared  their  hearts  were  unalterably  fixed 
on  each  other,  if  he  would  have  allowed  them 
to  do  so;  but  he  forbade  it,  assuring  them  that 
their  rhapsodies  would  not  carry  conviction  to 
his  mind,  as  he  had  known  many  a  passion, 
which  the  retirement  of  a  village  had  created, 
vanish  away  in  the  varied  intercourse  and 
pleasures  of  busy  life.  And  very  soon  was 
absence,  the  great  test  of  aflfection,  to  prove 
that  of  Charles  Mandeville,  for  his  guardian 
wrote  to  tell  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  enter 
himself  at  Lincoln's-inn.  As  Mandeville*s  fa- 
ther had  been  a  strict  dissenter,  he  had  forbid- 
den his  son  to  be  educated  at  College ;  there- 
fore, instead  of  going  to  Cambridge,  he  re- 
ceived the  private  tuition  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  was  then  to  commence  his  legal 
studies,  as  intellectual  pursuit  of  some  sort 
was  wisely  deemed  necessary  for  him  during 
the  years  that  were  yet  to  come  of  his  long 
minority.  But  a  young  man,  who  knows  that 
at  five^and-twenty  he  shall  have  a  large  for- 
tune, is  not  likely,  from  principle  and  the  love 
of  employment,  to  study  very  hard.  The 
known  expectations,  the  handsome  person, 
prompt  attentions,  musical  powers,  and  pleas- 
ing manners  of  Charles  Mandeville,  soon  gave 
him  entrance  into  some  gay  and  fashionable 
circles  in  the  metropolis ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 

months  afVer  he  left  the  village  of  R ,  his 

letters  to  Ellen  were  neither  ao  frequent  nor  so 
long  as  they  had  been,  but  they  contained 
some  tender  words,  such  as  "  dearest,  beloved 
girl,"  and  so  on ;  and  Ellen  tried  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  Charles 
should  have  changed  so  soon,  if  at  all ;  since 
her  heart  was  unchanged,  though  she  had  had 
temptations  to  falsehcKKl  thrown  in  her  way. 

Sir  Henry 'Claremont,  a  young   baronet, 
came  to  reside  on  a  beautiful  estate,  belonging 
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to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  forced  to  live 
abroad  on  account  of  his  health.  This  estate 
joined  the  Park-gate  of  Sir  Georgre  Mortimer. 
Sir  Henry,  on  losing  a  mother,  whom  he  al- 
most adored,  felt  himself  unable  to  remain  in 
his  own  house,  where  everything  reminded 
him  of  his  loss ;  he  therefore  hired  the  seat  in 
question  of  its  owner.  But  he  declined  visit- 
ing his  neighbours,  and  had  gained  the  title  of 
the  recluse,  when  he  saw  Lllen  at  church, 
soon  afler  she  finally  left  school,  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  a  recluse  no  longer;  for 
as  soon  as  Sir  George  found  that  the  young 
baronet  sought,  rather  than  avoided  him,  he 
invited  him  to  his  house;  and  a  great  deal  of 
visiting  intercourse  took  place,  till,  on  the  ob- 
vious intimacy  and-  attachment  which  ensued 
between  Ellen  and  Charles,  Sir  Henry  gradu- 
ally ceased  his  visits,  and  his  love  of  solitude 
and  home  returned.  But  when  Charles  went 
to  London,  and  when,  on  inquiry,  Sir  Henry 
found  that  no  engagement  existed  between 
him  and  his  cousin,  he  again  became  sociable, 
and  at  length,  afVer  a  '*  series  of  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  or  so  vague 
as  to  be  misunderstood,**  he  ventured  to  ask 
leave  to  address  Miss  Mortimer.  But  Ellen 
was  firm  in  her  refusal  of  his  addresses ;  and 
Sir  George  could  not  help  saying, — 

«« Well,  Ellen,  I  only  hope  that  Charles 
may  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  you 
are  making  for  his  sake.** 

"  Sacrifice,  my  dear  uncle !" 

••  Yes ;  —  for  is  not  Sir  Heniy  Claremont 
everything  a  father  would  desire  m  a  husband 
for  his  daughter,  or  his  daughter  for  herselfl 
Is  he  not  handsome,  young,  good,  pious,  stu- 
dious 1  Before  his  rich  neighbours  Knew  him, 
did  not  his  poor  ones  bless  him,  Ellen  1*' 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  very  good,  and  charmin?,  I 
dare  say ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  Charles,  1 — 
but  I  do  love  Charles,  so  I  cannot  have  Sir 
Henry.'* 

Sir  George  shook  his  head,  sighed,  and  told 
Sir  Henry  he  had  nothing  at  present  to  hope. 
Sir  Henry  sighed  also,  but  he  contrived  to  re- 
member the  **  at  present**  qualified  the  refusal 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  George,  and  he  resolved 
to  hope  on;  in  the  meanwhile  Ellen  could 
not  express  a  wish  which  was  not  immediately 
fulfilled ;  presents  so  delicately  offered  that  they 
could  not  be  refused,  and  attentions  so  well 
timed  that  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
proved  the  continuation  of  his  love;  a  love 
which,  though  silent  in  words,  spoke  in  every 
glance  of  his  intelligent  eye,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  burn  unchanged  even  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  There  were  times  when  Ellen  herself 
thought  it  was  a  pity  she  could  not  reward  such 
love  as  that  of  Sir  Henry ;  but  this  was  only 
when  she  had  for  a  few  days  vainly  expected  a 
letter  from  Charles.  Ifthe  expected  letter,  when 
it  came,  contained  its  usual  qu^ptity  of  tender 
epithets,  and  one  regret  at  being  separated 
from  her,  then  she  forgot  Sir  Henry's  incessant 


assiduity:  she  heard  with  calm  approbation 
only  of  his  benevolent  exertions,  and  had  no 
wish  so  near  her  heart  as  to  see  Charles  asain ; 
no  regret  but  that  she  did  not  receive  the  long- 
promised  invitation  to  London  from  her  mo- 
ther's old  friend,  Mrs.  Ainslie.  At  length 
this  precious  invitation  arrived,  and  Ellen  was 
requested  to  set  off  immediately,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  month  her  friend  would  be  obliged  to 
travel  to  the  north.  It  was  the  suddenness  of 
the  summons  which  tempted  Ellen  to  surprise 
Charles,  as  she  hoped,  agreeably;  and  Sir 
George,  who  suspected  that  Charles*s  attach- 
ment had  not  resisted  the  destroying  power  of 
absence  as  well  as  hers  had  done,  was  will- 
ing that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  he 
thought  that,  if  Ellen  could  see  her  favourite's 
heart  off*  its  guard,  she  might  find  out  that  he 
had  ceased  to  love  her,  and  might  thence  de- 
rive power  to  conquer  her  own  attachment. 

The  parting  hour  with  her  relations,  was, 
on  Ellen's  side,  one  of  tears  quickly  succeeded 
by  smiles  when  she  found  herself  really  seated 
in  the  mail,  and  really  on  her  journey  to  Lon- 
don ;  that  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  she 
was  to  see,  though  not,  alas!  immediately, 
the  face  which  haunted  her  dreams,  and  gave 
interest  to  her  waking  hours;  and  to  hear  that 
voice  whose  parting  accents  still  rung  mourn- 
fully and  melodiously  in  her  ears.  To  Ellen, 
the  novelty  of  the  present  scene,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  future,  gave  a  feeling  of  in- 
toxication, which  made  her  almost  troubiesome- 
ly-loquacious  to  her  companion,  Mr.  Betson, 
for  she  could  only  converse  concerning  Lon- 
don, and  ask  incessant  questions  relative  to 
the  place  of  her  destination.  As  they  passed 
Sir  Henry  Claremont's  park-gate,  Ellen  saw 
him  leaning  on  it  as  if  watching  to  catch  a 
last  look  of  her.  She  eagerly  returned  his 
bow  of  adieu,  and  kissed  her  hand  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  soon  again  engrossed  in  ques- 
tioning her  companion.  As  it  grew  dark,  Mr. 
Betson's  answers  were  shorter  and  shorter; 
and,  when  night  came  on,  his  replies  dwindled 
down  into  a  plain  "Yes,"  and  "No."  At 
last  Ellen  with  dismay  saw  him,  with  a  hearty 
yawn,  put  on  his  night-cap,  and  settle  himself 
down  in  the  comer. 

"  Dear  me,  sir !"  she  exclaimed, "  to  be  sure 
you  are  not  going  to  sleep  1" 

"Why  not.  Miss  Mortimer?  I  am  not  a 
young  man,  and  I  really  advise  you  to  sleep 
yourself,  for  you  will  want  all  your  spirits  for  the 
journey,  and  for  London,  when  you  get  there." 

Ellen  was  disappointed,  but  she  saw  that 
sleep  was  so  much  dearer  to  Mr.  Betson  as  a 
companion  than  she  was,  that  she  submitted 
in  silence  to  the  preference;  or  rather  she 
talked,  as  talk  she  most,  to  her  aunt's  maid, 
now,  for  the  time  being  her  own ;  and  in  pro- 
jecting alterations  which  she  was  to  execute 
in  hdr  old  things,  or  in  thinking  over  what 
new  things  she  was  to  purchase,  she  beguiled 
part  of  the  long  night,  which  still  aeparated 
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her  from  London  and  her  love,  bat  at  dawn 
she  had  talked  herself  into  wearinessy  and 
sleep  was  not  far  behind.  When  she  awoke, 
the  approacH  to  London,  throagh  Piccadilly, 
was  in  8if(ht,  and  Ellen  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration !  Oh,  the  incessant  questions 
with  which  she  now  assailed  Mr.  Betson. 
But  the  question  nearest  her  heert  was,  **Pray, 
sir,  where  is  Albany  1  Because  this  is  Picca- 
dilly, you  say,  and  Albany,  I  know,  is  near 
it,'*  But  Mr.  Betson  had  never  heard  of  Al- 
bany, which  Charles  mentioned  as  a  most 
fashionable  residence :  ergo,  Mr.  Betson  was 
a  vulgar  man,  and  knew  nothinff  of  Urn  and 
life. 

Ellen  now  began  to  regret  that  she  had  not 
written  to  request  Charles  to  meet  her,  or 
rather  to  let  him  know  she  was  to  be  seen  at 
seven  oVlock  in  the  morning  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  been  there,  and  then  she  would  have  seen 
him  so  much  sooner.  This  consideration  had 
led  her  into  a  deep  reverii,  when  the  mail  turned 
into  the  inn-yard  at  one  of  the  entrances,  and 
she  found  Mr.  Ainslie*8  carriage  waiting  for  her. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Ellen's  ideas  of 
London  were  considerably  lowered  as  she 
turned  her  back  on  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
and  aflec  going  down  the  comparatively  gloomy 
Strand,  in  which  the  current  of  human  life 
had  not  yet  begun  its  course,  saw  the  carriage 
turn  into  the  spacious  but  dark  area  of  Ser- 
jeant's Inn;  and  Charles  lived  in  Albany,  and 
that  was  near  PiceadiUy !  But  the  warm,  affec- 
tionate greeting  of  her  mother*s  friends,  the 
cheerful  fire,  the  refreshing  breakfast,  and  the 
evidences  of  kind  hearts,  of  taste  and  opulence, 
which  surrounded  her,  suspended  for  a  while 
even  the  remembrance  of  Charles  and  regret 
that  he  was  so  far  off;  and  Ellen  was  so 
cheered,  so  alive,  that  she  could  not  be  pre- 
Tsiled  upon  by  her  kind  hostess  to  go  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours. 

**0h,  no  —  it  is  Impossible!  I  should  not 
sleep  if  I  did  ;"  then  blushing  deeply,  she  said 
that  she  must  write  a  note. 

'*  You  will  find  whatever  you  want  for  that 
purpose  in  your  own  chamber." 
I  '*  No — not  unless  you  go  with  me  thither," 
I  she  replied,  blushing  still  more,  **  for  I  want 
'  you  to  write  what  I  shall  dictate." 
I  Mrs.  Ainslie  accordingly  accompanied  Ellen 
to  her  room,  and  there  she  learnt  what  she 
i  wished  her  to  write,  as  follows : 

«*  If  Mr.  Mandeville  will  take  the  trouble  to 
call  at  Mr.  Ainslie's,  No.  -~,  Serjeant's  Inn, 
some  time  to-day,  he  will  learn  some  intelli- 
!  gence  respecting  his  cousin  Ellen  Mortimer." 
{  «•  But  why,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  ''not  tell 
him  at  once  that  you  are  here." 

The  treasured  fancy  of  her  heart,  however, 
was  indulged,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  did  as  she 
desired  her,  then  sent  her  own  servant  to  Al- 
bany with  the  note. 

Mrs.  Ainslie,  in  consequence  of  having  been 


told  in  confidence  by  Sir  George  that  he  sus 
pected  Charles's  heart  of  having  played  truant 
to  Ellen,  allowed  the  expression  '*  some  time 
to-day"  to  remain,  and  did  not  insist  on  chang- 
ing it  for  a  /Mir/teu/ar  hour,  as  she  thought  that 
Charles's  coming  early  or  late,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  bis  own  heart,  would  prove  the 
state  of  that  heart  beyond  a  doubt  to  her  eyes, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  Ellen's;  therefore, 
with  some  anxious  expectation,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  h^r  young  guest,  Mrs.  Ainslie 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charies.  But  hour  suc- 
ceeded to  hour,  and  yet  he  did  not  come ;  — 
while  Ellen's  cheek  was  now  pale,  now  flush- 
ed, as  disappointment  or  hdpe  preponderated  ; 
yet  it  was  in  reality  all  disappointment,  for  if 
he  had  been  interested  in  hearing  aught  eon^ 
earning  her,  he  would  have  come  directly. 

*'  Surely,"  said  Ellen  at  Jast,  no  longer  able 
to  conceal  her  vexation—**  Surely,  Charles  is 
not  in  town  1" 

'*  You  shall  question  my  servant  yourself," 
said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  she  rang  for  him,  though 
she  already  knew  what  he  would  reply,  which 
was,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Mandeville's  servant, 
who  told  him  he  would  give  the  note  into  his 
master's  hand  immediately.  Yet  it  was  three 
o'clock,  and  he  was  not  at  Seijeant's  Inn. 

*'Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  'M  conclude, 
Ellen,  you  will  not  stay  at  home  any  longer  in 
hopes  of  this  truant's  arrival.  My  caniage 
is  coming  round,  and  I  must  take  you  to  see 
something,  as  you  are  neither  tired  nor 
sleepy." 

No, — Ellen  was  neither,  but  she  was  some- 
thing much  wont — she  was  sick  at  heart.  The 
bright  prospect  that  love  and  hope  had  pictured 
was  blighted,  and  she  wished  already,  earnest- 
ly wished,  that  she  had  never  come  to  London. 
But  the  next  moment  ahe  excused  Charles's 
delay  thus : — 

'*  He  could  not  suppose  he  was  to  see  me,  and 
perhaps  he  thought  it  a  hoax*  Yes — yes  —  1 
dare  say  he  believed  it  a  take-in.  Oh  !  why 
was  I  %o  foolish  as  not  to  write  to  him  myself. 
I  am  ture  he  would  have  come  then." 

This  internal  colloquy  served  to  tranquillize 
her  mind  so  completely,  that  she  ventured  at 
length  to  repeat  it  audibly  to  Mrs.  Ainslie,  but 
that  lady  coldly  replied, 

*'  This  is  a  fresh  argument,  Ellen,  for  yon 
to  consent  to  go  out,  and  1  hope  you  will  no 
longer  refuse.'' 

\  However,  she  did  refuse ;  for  it  was  far  more 
delightful  to  her  to  stay  within,  expecting  and 
looking  for  Charles  Mandeville,  even  though  he 
did  not  come,  than  to  see  all  the  wonders  of  Lon- 
don. Mrs.  Ainslie,  however,  took  her  accus- 
tomed drive  in  the  park,  with  a  feeling  of  kind 
vexation  at  her  fond  obstinacy,  painfulfy  sub- 
dued by  pity  for  the  apparent  strength  of  an 
attachment,  which  was  probably  ilUrequited. 
But  she  would  not  have  left  her,  had  she  not 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  she  sus* 
pected;    namely,  that    Charles   Mandeville, 
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feeling  no  particular  eagemees  or  anxiety  to 
know  the  intelligence  concerning  Ellen,  had 
gone  to  Bond  street,  and  Sl  Jameses  street,  or 
to  some  of  his  other  daily  haunts,  and  was 
probably,  m  usual,  finishing  his  mominff  in 
the  drive ;  and  there  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  him. 
For  a  moment  she  resolved  to  send  her  servant 
to  say  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  him,  then  in- 
troduce herself,  tell  him  who  she  was,  and  in- 
vite him  to  dinner ;  but  she  thought  it  was 
more  for  Ellen's  good  to  let  events  take  the  di- 
rection ^fhich  Ellen  had  given  them  by  her 
note,  and  she  left  the  park  almost  as  soon  as 
her  end  in  going  was  answered,  and  returned 
home  without  speaking  to  Mandeville. 

««  Well,'*  said  Ellen,  mournfully,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her,  **  he  has  not  been  here  yet  !** 

*'  No,  certainly  not,  for  I  met  him  several 
times  in  the  park  on  horseback.'* 

**  Then  you  have  seen  him ;  and  if  I  had 
gone  with  you  I  should  have  seen  him  too," 
said  Ellen,  the  long-imprisoned  tears  trickling 
down  her  face,  **  but,  oh !  how  unkind  it  is  in 
him  not  to  call ;  but  surely,  yon  told  him." 

'^  I  only  knew  him  personally,  my  dear  girl, 
and  be  does  not  know  me  when  he  sees  me ; 
nor  could  I  be  sure  that  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  depriving  you  of  your 
chance  for  surprisins  him  agreeably." 

Spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  Ainslie's  voice  drawl- 
ed almost  eareagiically  when  she  uttered 
*'  agreeably,"  and  Ellen,  bursting  again  into 
tears,  hurried  to  her  own  apartment. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  misery 
which  Ellen's  confiding,  fond,  and  inexperi- 
enced heart  underwent  when  she  reached  it; 
but  I  fear  many  of  my  readers,  young  and  old, 
can  imagine  what  it  was,  from  their  own  pain- 
ful experience. 

Whether  Mrs.  Ainslie's  heart  was  experi- 
enced in  the  same  way,  I  know  not,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  she  allowed  Ellen  to  indulge  her 
feelings  till  the  indulgence  was  probably  be- 
come burdensome,  before  she  knocked  at  her 
door.  Oh  !  how  tenacious,  how  clinging,  even 
to  a  hair  for  life,  is  hope,  in  a  young,  impas- 
sioned heait!  Ellen  thought  that,  perhaps, 
Charles  Mandeville  was  now  really  come,  and 
sheeafrerly  opened  the  door  to  receive  the  wel- 
come tidings. 

**  Alas !  No — he  is  not  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  answering  the  asking  eye.  — Ellen 
blushed,  and  turned  away  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face. 

**Come,  come,  my  dear  child!  this  must 
not  be,"  said  her  kind  hostess;  **I  want  mv 
Ellen  Mortimer*s  daughter  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage; and  spite  of  what  poets  and  novel- 
ists say,  swelled  eyelids  and  a  red  nose,  how- 
ever they  may  prove  sensibility,  are  no  im- 
provers of  beauty,  and  I  expect  some  smart 
young  men  to  dinner." 

Ellen  did  not  reply ;  she  recollected  but  that 
for  her  own  obstinacy  Charles  might  have 
been  one  of  the  smart  young  men.    However, 


she  felt  ashamed  of  seeming  to  feel  so  aueh 
for  one  who  apneared  by  his  present  eoftdoct 
to  feel  so  little  tor  her,  that  she  dried  op  her 
tears,  washed  her  eyes  with  rose-water,  called 
herself  an  idiot,  conversed  with  Mrs.  Ainslie 
on  indifferent  subjects,  dressed  herself  as  be- 
comingly as  she  could,  for  perhaps  Charles 
might  call  in  the  evening,  and  went  down  to 
dinner  looking  very  pretty,  and,  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  her  before,  unaffectedly  animat- 
ed :  but  Mrs.  AinsHe  saw  that  her  spiriu  were 
forced ;  she  also  observed,  with  considerable 
pain,  that  every  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  and  change  colour,  and  that  she  took  lit- 
tle interest  in  aught  that  waa  going  forward. 
Poor  thinff !  thought  she  as  she  looked  on  her 
sweet  and  modest  loveliness,  and  is  thy  &ir 
mom  so  soon  overcast  1  Is  a  blight  to  come 
so  soon  over  thy  beautieat  Not  if  1  can  teach 
her  to  distinguish  the  fake  from  the  Ime. 
However,  he  might  think  the  note  a  hoax. 

At  length  the  long  weary  day  ended,  and 
even  before  the  comp'hny  departed,  Ellen,  on 
pretence  of  fatigue,  obtained  leave  to  retire  to 
oed,  where,  from  the  journey  of  the  preceding 
night,  she  was  able  to  sleep  spite  ot  her  sor- 
rows. Welcome,  however,  was  the  sight  of 
the  next  morning,  for  mirely  Charles  would 
call  that  day ;  and  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be' 
evident  that  he  thought  the  note  was  an  impo- 
sition, and  then  she  resolved  to  write  to  him 
herself. 

The  truth,  the  mortifying  truth  was,  that 
Mandeville,  though  surprfsed  at  receiving  such 
a  note,  resolved  to  ride  to  Serjeant's  Inn  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  but  m  the  busy  idle- 
ness of  his  London  life  he  utterly  forgot  to  do 
so,  as  Ellen  no  longer  reigned  the  mistress  of 
every  thought ;  and  consequently  the  desire  of 
heanng  **  intelligence"  of  her  was  not,  as  it 
once  would  have  been,  one  of  the  dearest 
wishes  of  his  heart.  But  when  he  rose  the 
next  day,  and  saw  the  note  lying  on  his  table, ' 
he  was  rather  ashamed  of  hia  negligence,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  Serjeant's  Inn  as  soon  as  hs| 
returned  from  breakfasting  at  the  rooms  of  a , 
fashionable  friend  of  his  in  Albany,  especially  | 
as  Mr.  Ainslie  was,  he  knew,  a  man  high  ati 
the  bar,  and  his  wife  gave  good  parties  for 
that  end  of  the  town.  Still  it  was  odd  that  an 
anonymous  note  should  come  from  such  a| 
quarter;  ^intelligence  concerning  his  cousin 
Ellen  Mortimer."  What  could  it  be  1 — Surely  | 
Ellen  was  not  false!  Surely  ahe  was  noti 
going  to  be  married !  The  idea  was  far  from 
being  a  pleasant  one ;  but  he  glanced  his  eye ' 
over  his  really  handsome  face,  now  embellish- , 
ed  by  the  flush  of  apprehension,  and  muttering 
to  himself  **no,  no,  that  cannot  be;"  bS| 
thoughtfully  descended  the  stairs,  and  went 
to  his  apartment.  | 

Ellen,  meanwhile,  unlike  the  Ellen  of  her 
uncle's  house,  took  her  seat  at  Mrs.  Ainslie's 
breakfast-table,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  un- 
comfortableness  on  her  usually  bright  and. 
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happy  eooBtenaiioe,  which  gives  a^e  eren  to 
the  ooHntvnaiioe  of  youth ;  and  Mr.  Ainslie 
thought  her  some  years  older  than  she  appear- 
ed the  day  before,  ere  the  cloud  of  disappoint- 
ed hope  had  passed  over  her  brow,  and  the 
anxieties  of  love  had  heffiin  to  tread  on  the 
heel  of  its  enjoyments.  Mrs.  Ainslie  too  was 
hurt  and  mortified ;  she  had  expected  to  give 
uninterrupted  pleasure  to  Ellen  h?  the  invita- 
tion to  London,  but  she  found  that  she  had 
been  the  means  of  misery  to  her.  However, 
if  Mandeville  bad  ceased  to  love,  the  sooner 
and  the  more  completely  she  was  convinced  of 
his  falsehood  the  better  it  would  be  for  her  future 
peace ;  and  the  remedy,  though  very  painful, 
would,  she  trusted,  make  the  cure  complete. 

Ellen  ate  scarcely  any  thing,  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ainslie  were  too  delicate  to  notice  her 
want  of  appetite  as  they  knew  its  cause; 
when  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast  for  fashion- 
able younr  men  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, passed,  she  began  to  recover  a  degree  of 
hope  that  Charles  would  soon  appear,  and  with 
it  some  of  her  vivacity  and  all  her  beauty;  for 
the  flush  of  anxious  expectation  deepened  into 
even  feverish  brilliancy  the  colour  on  her 
cheek,  and  gave  lustre  and  added  expression 
to  her  ever  bright  and  tender  blue  eye. 

The  boy  has  no  heart !  thought  Mr.  Ainslie, 
as  he  gaxed  on  her,  or  he  would  have  come 
post  to  receive  intelligence  of  a  creature  like 
that.  Oht  she  would  be  better  without  him. 
80  thought  his  amiable  wife;  and  the  next 
thing  to  he  done  was  to  convince  Ellen,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  obvious  truth.  But  on 
what  was  Ellen's  love  of  him  founded  1  If, 
thought  Mrs.  Ainslie,  her  love  be  not  founded 
on  the  supposed  superior  qualitiee  of  mind  or 
heart  of  the  man  she  loves,  I  believe  any  wo- 
man's love  may  be  conquered,  and  I  trust  El- 
len is  like  other  woAen;  then,  if  gratified 
self-love  be  the  foundation  of  her  attachment, 
wounded  self-love  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing it  to  the  ground  again,  and  1  will  see  what 
can  be  done. 

This  day  Ellen  was  not  doomed  to  expect 
in  vain ;  but  after  a  tremendous  knock  from 
his  groom,  which  made  Ellen  start  from  her 
seat,  Mr.  Mandeville  was  announced ;  he  ask- 
ed for  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  was  instantly  admit- 
ed  to  that  lady;  she  had  asked  Ellen  whether 
she  wished  to  receive  Charlee  alone,  but  as 
she  replied  no,  though  very  faintly,  Mrs. 
Ainslie  was  glad  of  Uie  slightest  excuse  to 
stay  and  witness  the  manner  and  conduct  of 
Charles  on  the  swrpriae  which  awaited  him. 

When  he  entered,  Ellen  stood  in  the  next 
room  by  the  open  folding-door,  where  he  could 
not  see  her ;  after  the  usual  salutations,  Man- 
deville said, 

**  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  ma- 
d^m,  in  conseausnoe  of  receiving  this  note.** 

**  You  did  right,  sir,  for  I  wrote  it;  but  the 
intellisenoe  to  whioh  it  alludes  you  must  re- 
oeive  nom  a  lady  in  the  next  room." 


He  turned,  and  beheld  Ellen  paU  and  a^- 
taied  f  for  at  sight  of  her  no  glow  of  delight 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  mantled  on  his  cheek, 
or  gave  tenderness  to  his  tone;  he  blushed, 
indeed,  but  it  was  evidently  from  embarrassed, 
not  agreeable  surprise ;  and  his  salutation  of 
"« Why  Ellen !  Is  it  possible  ?  you  here  !**  was 
spoken  in  the  same  drawling,  affected  tone 
with  which  he  had  addressed  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

**Yes,**  (altered  out  the  poor  |^rl  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  his  uniropassioned 
grasp;  **yes,  I  thought  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me.'* 

•*iSun>rised  indeed!"  but  still  the  word 
glad  did  not  escape  him. 

He  is  honest,  however,  thought  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie ;  but  as  she  saw  her  young  friend's  exces- 
sive emotion,  and  also  saw  If  she  had  an  op- 
portunity she  would  give  way  to  the  mortifi- 
cation and  apprehension  which  she  could  not 
but  feel,  and  treat  her  unworthy  admirer  with 
a  scene  which  might  gratify  his  vanity  with- 
out touching  his  heart,  she  resolved  not  to  quit 
the  room ;  therefore  she  seated  herself  at  her 
table,  and  began  to  work.  Mandevi11e*s  coun- 
tenance she  thought  cleared  up  when  she  did 
so ;  but  not  Ellen's,  who,  unwilling  to  think 
that  she  and  Mandeville  were  not  still  lovers, 
wondered  excessively  that  Mrs.  Ainslie  did 
not  leave  them  alone. 

**  And  when  did  you  come  1" 

**  Yesterday." 

'*  And  how  did  you  come  1" 

••  By  the  mail." 

*'The  mail!  how  could  Sir  George  suffer 
itV 

"  Oh !  but  I  wished  it." 

•*  What  a  vulgar  taste!  The  mail!  How 
could  you  wish  it,  Ellen  1" 

**  Oh !  because,  because"— here  poor  Ellen 
recollected  that  she  wished  it  because  she  was 
anxious  to  lote  no  limej  as  her  stay  was  to  be 
short;  therefore  the  contrast  of  her  expecta- 
tions then  and  fiow  overcame  her,  and  she  turn- 
ed aside  to  weep.  Charles  was  more  nettled 
than  affected  by  this  sensibility,  and  was  about 
to  say  a  kind  word  in  a  peevish  tone ;  when 
Mrs.  Ainslie  interfered,  and  coldly  said,  almost 
mimicking,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pronounced  *'  the  mail," — "  I  see  no 
vulgarity,  but  much  good  sense,  in  my  young 
friend's  choosing  to  come  up  by  the  mail,  Mr. 
Mandeville." 

**  Indeed,  madam  1" 

''  Yes,  posting  is  very  expensive." 

''  But  could  not  Sir  George  have  afforded  to 
treat  his  niece  with  a  poet-chaise  1" 

*'No;  he  has  a  large  family,  and  cannot 
afford  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  pounds  unneces- 
sarily." 

«^  Why  could  she  not  pay  for  heraelf  theni" 

**  Because  Ellen  Is  not  of  age,  and  her  al- 
lowance is  small,  therefore  she  wisely  resolved 
to  come  by  the  odious,  vulgar  mail,  attended 
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by  her  aunt^s  maid  and  a  gendemaa  of  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

*'  A  genUeman !  what  gentleman  1"  said  he, 
changing  colour. 

**  Oh !  you  need  not  be  jealous,*'  replied 
Mrs.  Ainslie,  maliciously,  and  Mandeville 
blushed  still  deeper;  **it  was  not  a  certain 
gentleman,  but  a  Mr.,  Mr.  -^— ." 

**  Betson/*  said  Ellen,  who  had  now  reco- 
vered herself,  and  was  cheered  by  Charleses 
blush  and  manner,  when  he  heard  that  a  ^en- 
tleman  accompanied  her. 

**What,  old  Betson  the  attorney!  what  a 
beau !  really  Sir  George  is  a  strange  p^uardian 
for  a  young  lady  of  your  fortune,  Miss  Mor- 
timer, and  a  baronet's  niece." 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  '*  he  is 
the  wisest  suardian  possible ;  the  income  of 
j@10,000  will  not  go  far  if  its  possessor  must 
always  travel  post  or  not  at  all;  and  habits 
of  economy  are  necessary  even  for  persons 
of  d£lO,000  per  annum.  Sir  George  has  known 
the  misery  of  a  narrow  income ;  and,  though 
a  baronet,  was,  you  know,  a  penniless  subal- 
tern, ancl  then  a  captain  in  the  army  for  many 
years,  dragging  a  wife  and  eight  children  about 
with  him  from  one  station  to  another,  as  he 
could,  on  coaches  or  in  coaches ;  and,  when 
comparative  wealth  came,  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  assume  the  fantastical  airs,  and  fine 
gentleman  disgusts  and  shrinkings  of  those 
who  have  not,  like  him,  been  made  superior 
to  the  unnecessary  indulgences  of  life  by  a 
painful  acauaintance  with  its  realities.  His 
girls  were  baronet's  daughters  then ;  yet,  if  it 
was  nece8S(iry,  they  went  with  their  nurse  on 
a  baggage-wagon;  and  now,  if  necessary,  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Mortimer  would  let  them  go 
in  a  mail,  ay,  and  with  Mr.  Betson  too." 

Mandeville  was  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents from  a  woman  who  was,  he  knew, 
reckoned  rather  proud,  not  easy  of  access,  and 
was  herself  allied  to  nobility ;  and  as  he  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  vulgarity  with  that  of  at- 
tention to  economy,  he  would  have  thought 
Mrs.  Ainslie  vulgar  if  be  could  so  have  thought 
of  a  woman  of  her  station  in  society ;  how- 
ever, he  judged  it  best  to  say  no  more  con- 
cerning mail  travelling,  but  bowing,  as  if  con- 
vinced, he  next  asked  Ellen  how  long  she 
meant  to  stay  1 

"  Only  a  month." 

**  Dear  me ;  how  unfortunate !  for  I  have  so 
many  engagements  for  this  month !" 

"  Bat  when  a  lady's  ui  the  case, 
All  other  things  you  know  give  place," 

cried  Mrs.  Ainslie,  fixing  her  penetrating  eyes 
on  his  countenance. 

**Ye8,"  said  he,  avoiding  her  glance  as 
much  as  possible,  **  all  other  things,  but  not 
all  other  ladies ;  and  my  engagements  are  with 
ladies.    1  have  to  sing  at  Lady  D        's  one 

night;  at  Lady  C 's  another;  then  quaid- 

rilTe  balls  without  end." 


"  I  did  not  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, coldly,  '*  that  Mr.  Mandeville  was  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  gentleman." 

**  Oh  ye^ ;  he  does  both  exquisitely." 
.««But  does  he  never  think  proper  to  sing 
and  dance  with  you  1  Pray,  Mr.  Mandeville, 
would  not  Miss  Mortimer,  that  is,  your  cousin 
Ellen's  being  in  London  for  a  short  time  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  your  singing  one  duet  and 
dancing  one  quadrille  less  in  an  evening  where 
she  is  not,  in  order  to  enable  yon  to  dance  and 
sing  where  she  isl" 

'*  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  replied  in  a 
hurried  manner ;  **  certainly,  at  some  places ; 
but  I  really  did  wish  to  have  gone  about  with 
Ellen  and  shown  her  London." 

**  And  can  you  not  1" 

"  Never  mind  whether  he  can  or  not,"  said 
Ellen  rather  indignantly;  «* since,  since"— 
here  she  paused,  covered  with  blushes,  for  she 
was  conscious  of  this  feeling ;  *^as  he  is  not, 
I  see,  anxious  to  stay  at  home  with  me,  I  do 
not  much  care  whether  he  goes  abroad  with 
me  or  not." 

Mandeville  now  saw  that  EHIen  resented 
his  manner  and  conduct,  and  not  being  willing 
to  break  with  her  entirely,  he  soothingly  re- 
plied;  **  Nay^  my  dear  Ellen,  do  not  make 
my  misfortune,  in  being  forced  to  relinquish 
your  society,  greater  than  it  already  is,  by 
seeming  to  consider  it  as  my  fault.  But  why 
lose  the  time  present  1  Ellen,  let  us  now  go 
somewhere.  Ellen,  do  not  fiown  on  me ! 
Dearest  Ellen,  forgive  me !" 

Mrs.  Ainslie  now  thought,  as  Charles's 
manner  was  become  bumble,  and  his  looks 
and  tones  tender,  that  she  ought  to  quit  the 
room.  But  she  had  scarcely  reached  the  land- 
ing-place when  another  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  visiters,  and  she  reseated 
herself,  much,  as  she*  a^in  fancied,  to  the 
relief  of  Mandeville  and  disappointment  of  the 
still  believing  Ellen;  she  now  saw  Mande- 
ville speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  and  what 
he  said  was  received  with  a  blush  and  an  in* 
quiring  eye  directed  to  her. 

'*  what  does  that  look  say.  Miss  Mortimer  1" 
cried  she,  smiling. 

'•  That  Ellen  wishes  to  take  a  walk  with 
me,  and  see  some  sights,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

**  Certainly  not :  my  footman  shall  attend 
you;  1  only  require  that  you  should  return 
time  enough  for  your  cousin  to  go  out  with  me 
in  m^  carriage.''  Mandeville  promised  to  be 
obedient  to  her  wishes,  and  Ellen  went  to 
equip  herself  for  her  walk. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  in  which  pain 
predominated,  that  Ellen  took  out  her  bonnet 
which  was  made  on  purpose  to  wear  in  Lon- 
don; for  it  was  exactly  like  one  which  Charles 
used  to  admire,  and  say  that  she  looked  re- 
markably pretty  in;  therefore  when  the  origi- 
nal hat  was  worn  out,  the  fond  and  flattersd 
girl  bought  another  to  replace  it,  and  had  s 
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tender  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  eatisfaction 
her  loveri^ould  feel  in  seeing  this  proof  of  her 
attention  to  his  taste.  But  now  she  felt  a  de- 
gree of  delicate  relactance  to  wear  this  tell-tale 
bat  before  biro ;  but  she  had  no  other,  and  with 
embarrassing  consciousness  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  she  fonnd  Mrs.  Ainslie 
and  Charles  alone. 

**  Dear  me,  Ellen,*'  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her,  **  have  you  no  other  bonnet  than  that 
to  put  on  t— that  old-fashioned,  odd-looking 
thing." 

^*  I  thought  you  used  to  admire  it,'*  said 
Ellen,  almost  in  tears. 

*'  Yes,  so  I  did,  when  it  was  new  and  in 
the  country ;  but  here  it  would  be  so  quizzed." 

It  is  new,  she  was  going  to  say  ;  but  she 
stopt,  unable  to  make  the  new  mortifying 
avowal ;  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ainslie,  she 
timidly  said,  **  What  can  I  doY  I  see  Charles 
will  be  ashamed  of  me  in  this  bonnet." 

**  I  own,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  *'  the  bonnet 
is  not  fashionable,  though  becoming ;  and  as  I 
wish  you  to  look  like  other  people  in  your 
dress,  Ellen,  I  will  lend  you  my  last  new  one 
till  we  can  buy  another." 

''Will  jou,  indeed  1  oh,  that  will  be  so 
kind  !"  said  Ellen,  following  Mrs.  Ainslie  to 
her  chamber. 

When  she  reappeared,  Charles  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, **  What  a  beautiful  bonnet,  and  how 
becoming!  really,  Ellen,  I  think  you  will  not 
disgrace  me  now." 

Heartless,  vain  creature,  thought  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie; but  surely,  surely,  Ellen  cannot  long  bear 
this. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  Charles 
mid,  **  A  very  fine  woman,  that  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
still,  but  terribly  severe ;  I  would  as  soon  en- 
counter a  wild-cat  as  a  woman  of  that  sort." 

'•  She  is  very  kind  to  roe,  Charles." 

'*  Yes,  and  will  be,  till  you  displease  her; 
but  then  beware  of  a  coup  depait»-—did  you 
not  see  how  she  scratched  me  1" 

•'  Scratched  you,  Charles !" 

^*  Metaphorically,  I  mean ;  but  whither  shall 
we  go,  Ellen  1  we  are  now  at  the  Temple- 
gate,  let  us  go  and  look  at  the  gardens." 

*'  And  at  the  Temple  too,  if  you  please, 
Charles ;  for  my  dear  father  lived  there  many 
years,  you  know ;  and  when  there  he  fell  in 
love  with  mamma.  I  should  like  to  see  his 
chambers !  Shall  we  ask  which  were  Mr. 
Mortimer's  chambers  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  mamma  1  Nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me, 
Charles,  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  yon  ima- 
gine ;  but  I  know  papa  lived  in  Paper-build- 
ings." 

*•  And  so  do  many  others." 

**  Indeed !  but  I  should  like  to  look  even  at 
the  walls." 

«*  Sentimental  girl ! — Well,  yon  shall  be  in- 
dulged." And  till  Ellen  had  seen  the  bnild- 
ings  on  both  sides,  the  gardens  had  no  power 
to  attract  her  attention.    But  even  then,  pretty 


as  they  are,  Ellen  could  not  admit  that  they 
were  equal  in  beauty  to  her  uncle*s ;  and  one 
thought  of  the  view  she  had  of  the  lake  in  Sir 
Henry  Claremont's  ground  annihilated  all  the 
beantjr  of  the  Temple  river  to  her.  "That 
river  is  the  Thames,  Ellen,"  he  replied  peev- 
ishly, not  pleased  at  the  mention  of  Sir  Henry, 
for  the  jealousies  of  self-love  are  as  powerful 
and  strong  as  those  of  love;  and  afler  having 
taken  a  turn  or  two  round  the  garden, — the 
footman  was  not  allowed  to  follow, — the  gate 
was  unlocked  again,  and  they  went  forward 
on  their  way  to  tlie  upper  regioru^  as  Charles 
called  the  other  end  of  the  town.  As  they 
walked  through  some  of  the  courts  they  met 
young  barristers  returning  home,  and  Charles 
found  by  the  evident  admiration  which  Ellen 
excited  that  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
fair  companion,  and  saying  to  himself,  **  she 
will  do,  I  may  venture  to  show  her  in  Bond- 
street,"  he  took  her  thither,  afler  having  first 
pointed  out  to  her  all  the  principal  streets  on 
that  side  of  Oxford-road,  and  the  best  squares. 
However,  I  must  own,  my  heroine  was  as  yet 
more  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  being  with  Man- 
deville  again,  haiiging  on  his  arm,  than  to  the 
charms  of  what  she  saw  ;  even  his  conversa- 
tion, egotistical  and  frivolous  as  it  was,  pleased 
her,  because  it  was  his ;  though  she  listened 
with  ever  renewed,  and  ever  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, in  hopes  of  hearing  him  speak  the 
lan^age  of  the  hearty  and  of  still  faithful  af- 
fection. 

When  they  returned  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  Mrs. 
Ainslie  asked  Ellen  how  she  liked  her  walk. 
"  Oh !  very  much,"  she  replied,  but  her  observ- 
ant friend  saw  that,  though  her  eyes  might 
have  been  satisfied,  her  heart  was  not.  *'  You, 
I  trust,  Mr.  Mandeville,  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  too;  fori  dare  say,  as  every  new  face  is 
stared  at  in  town,  a  new,  young,  and  pretty 
one  also,  must  have  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion." 

**It  did,  I  assure  you;  and  Ellen  carried 
away  gazers'  hearts  like  burs  sticking  to  her." 

" Oh !  fy,  Charles;  how  can  you  say  so!" 
replied  Ellen,  blushing  and  pleased. 

•*  Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  "  suppose 
yon  go  with  us  into  the  drive,  and  help  kUen 
to  give  back  these  hearts,  as  you  there  may 
probably  see  and  know  their  respective  own- 
ers." Mandeville  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
he  could  not  go  to  the  Park  with  them,  as  he 
had  an  appointment  at  White's  at  half-past 
four,  but  he  would  thank  her  to  set  him  down 
in  St,  James's-streeL 

•'  You  will  dine  with  us,  I  hope  1" 

"Yes,  with  pleasure,  if  you  dine  late." 

**  At  seven  o'clock  precisely." 

**Then  I  will  have  the  honour  to  wait  on 
you." 

Ellen  now  grew  very  thoughtful ;  and  her 
internal  world,  poor  girl !  hid  the  external  one 
firom  her  view.    Charies  became  hw  own  rival* 
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and  by  dint  of  thinking  of  him  and  hisoonvef^ 
aationt  she  almost  forgot  that  he  was  present. 
She  had  been  with  him  alone  in  a  crowd,  tke 
next  thing  to  being  alone  in  a  room ;  bat  no 
language  resembling  that  of  love,  or  even  af- 
fectionate interest,  tuid  escaped  him.  He  had 
talked  incessantly,  but  entirely  of  himself  and 
his  fine  acquaintance,  and  his  singing,  and  the 
admiration  it  excited.  Then  he  knew  this 
lady,  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world ; 
and  that  lady,  the  most  fascinating  and  accom- 
plished; and  another,  whom  to  see  was  to 
adore ;  but  when  Ellen,  pale,  spiritless,  and 
jealous  beyond  expression,  could  scarcely  ask 
the  name  of  these  charmers,  she  heard,  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  these 
irresistible  creatures  were  married  women  or 
widows  of  a  certain  age;  and  though  her  Jea- 
lousy suffered  less,  her  morals  su^ffered  a  great 
deal.  **  Oh  !*'  thought  she,  '*  even  one  short 
walk  in  our  yillage  alone  with  Charles,  was 
worth  all  our  noisy,  bustling,  long  walk  to- 
day ;  and  this  is  my  eagerly  expects  pleasure 
in  London!  Sir  Henry  Clareraont  would 
hardly  believe  what  I  could  tell  him  !*' 

'V Ellen  is  in  arevcrtf,*'  said  Charles  to  Mrs. 
Ainslie. 

**  Yes,  thinking  of  the  absent,  I  suspect,'* 
she  replied. 

^  That  piqued  him,  and  he  tried  to  make  her 
talk,  but  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  alter- 
ed ;  and  while  Ellen  heard  him  she  was  so  en- 
gapred  in  comparing  his  past  with  his  present 
voice,  his  oast  wiUi  his  present  manner,  that 
she  scarcely  heard  what  he  said ;  and  while 
she  almost  unconsciously  fixed  her  meaning, 
and  nearly  tearful  eyes  on  his  face,  he  darM 
not  encounter,  because  he  could  not  respond  to 
their  appealing  expression ;  therefore  ne  was 
very  glad  when  they  reached  St.  JamesV 
street.  His  adieus  were  soon  spoken,  and  he 
disappeared  without  one  of  those  Unenring 
looks  that  speak  the  reluctance  with  ^ich  a 
beloved  object  is  quitted,  and  a  wish  to  see 
thai  object  still,  while  it  is  at  all  visible. 
Alas !  Ellen's  eyes  pursued  him  thns,  and  saw 
him  till  he  could  be  seen  no  more. 

''Your  cousin  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man  V*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

"Yes,  very." 

"  How  long  was  he  at  R— 1" 

"Two  years." 

"  Indeed  !**  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie  gravely, 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  the  intimacv.— 
*•  However,"  thought  she,  «*  as  Mandeville*s 
head  has  been  turned,  and  bis  heart  hardened 
by  admiration  here,  why  should  not  Ellen's  be 
operated  upon  by  the  same  process  1  I  will 
watch  her  now  that  men  are  staring  at  her,  and 
glasses  raised  at  her  aa  we  pass." 

But  Ellen  saw  them  not,-~she  saw  only  the 
Charles  Mandeville  with  whom  she  used  to 
associate  at  R — ,  till  Mrs.  Ainslie  at  length 
gained  her  attention  by  pointing  at  a  sueoes- 
sion  of  distinguished  and  well-known  charac- 


ters who  were  lounging  in  Piccadilly,  or  going 
on  horseback  into  the  Park.  The  eager  look 
of  curiosity  with  which  Ellen  received  what 
her  firiend  said,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
an  almoat audible  "which  is  hel"  attracted 
even  more  eager  observation  than  it  evinced, 
and  Ellen,  no  n>nger  insensible  of  the  admiriag 
attention  which  answered  her  curious  glaace, 
became  quite  alive  to  the  passing  scene,  and 
her  own  pre-eminence  in  it;  till,  after  several 
turns  in  the  drive,  she  fancied  she  saw  Charles! 
on  horseback  by  the  side  of  a  very  fine  wo- 
man. Afler  that,  her  e^es  were  incessantly 
wandering  in  search  of  him ;  and  when  he  in- 
deed passed,  apparently  withont  seeing  her, 
her  only  hope,  her  only  interest  was  to  try  and 
be  more  successful  when  he  passed  again. 

"  But  how  strange  it  was,"  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, "  that  Mr.  Mandeville  should  not  be  oa 
the  look-out  for  you,  Ellen  1" 

"Oh!  no,  you  forget  that  he  is  with  a 
lady " 

"  But  that  lady  is  old  and  faded,  wadfardie. 
The  man  ought  to  have  better  taste  than  tc 
prefer  her  to  you." 

True,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
Mandeville  was  flattered  by  bein^  seen  with 
her.  Again  Ellen  tried  to  catch  his  attention, 
but  in  vain;  and  as  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  that  til 
her  pleasure  in  the  scene  was  over,  she  desired 
the  coachman  to  get  out  of  the  Park  as  fast  w 
he  could,  and  drive  to  a  French  milliner*s  in 
Conduit-street.  Had  they  gone  down  the 
drive  again,  Mandeville  meant  to  have  seen  her. 

Afler  the  mortified  and  even  mournful  Ellea 
had  tried  on  two  or  three  bonnets,  with  a  de- 
gree of  indifferenoe  painful  to  behold  in  so 
young  a  person,  as  it  was  unnatural  at  her  age 
and  only  too  indicative  of  an  oppressed  heart, 
she  bought  one,  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  admired ; 
and  having  engaged  a  very  fashionable  hair- 
dresser, to  cut  and  dress  Ellen's  hair,  Mrs. 
AinsUe,  as  there  was  yet  time,  drove  to  the 
gallery  of  a  fashionable  painter.  There  her 
attention  was  riveted  by  an  unfinished  whole- 
length  portrait  of  a  ^ntleman,  and  she  eagerly 
called  Ellen  to  admire  it.  "  What  a  counte- 
nance! what  eyes!  what  a  meek  benignant 
expression  about  the  mouth!— I  never  saw 
such  a  face ! — I  have  seen  handsomer,  perhapt, 
but  one  so  eapUvatiag,  never!  Is  it  not 
charming,  Ellen  1**  As  she  said  this,  she  looked 
at  h«r,  and  saw  her  covered  with  blushes. 

"  I  know  the  original,"  said  Ellen,  smiling. 
"  It  is  Sir  Henry  Claremont." 

"Indeed!  Oh!  Ellen!  Ellen!  that  your 
Sir  Henry  Claremontl" 

"  He  is  not  mine." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is;  the  fine  flower  in  one*t 
garden  is  our*s,  Ellen,  though  we  may  not 
choose  to  pluck  it  and  wear  it.  Silly  girl,  ua- 
gratef\il,  mistaken  girl ! — le  Sir  Henry  to  sit 
again  soon!"  said  Mn.  Ainslie  to  the  attend- 
ant. 

"  No,  nadam,he  will  never  sit  again.  The 
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picture  is  paid  for,  bat  it  was  besnin  for  Lady 
Clareroont,  his  mother;  and  Sif  Henry, as  she 
b  dead,  cannot  bear  to  have  it  finished.*' 

**  I  would  gire  somethingr,''  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie,  passing  her  arm  through  Ellen's,  ^  to  see 
that  picture  finished  one  day.  What  an  at^ 
tached,  afiectionate  husband  would  such  a  son 
make !  Ay,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  a  fiuthful 
loTer !"  Ellen  did  not  reply,  but  she  involun- 
tarily turned  her  eyes  on  the  picture.  The 
pensive  penetrating  eye  seemed  to  fix  eren^re- 
proacbfully  upon  her ;  and  what  and  whom  had 
she  preferrea  to  him!  Ellen  sished,  and 
turned  suddenly  away.  **Good  bye,  most 
captivating  being !"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  the 
picture,  **  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  very 
soon,  and  would  that  1  knew  the  original !" 

**  He  is  handsomer  than  his  picture,"  said 
the  attendant,  **and  as  good  as  he  is  hand- 
some, madam.  My  brother  is  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  my  sister  is  married  to  one  of  bis 
tenants,  and  they  say  he  is  an  angel  upon 
earth." 

•*  Come  away,  Ellen«— oome  away  !  if  your 
heart  can  stand  this,  mine  can't,  I  assure  you !" 

Ellen  smiled,  spite  of  herself,  with  pride  and 

Eleasure  too,  for  tliis  admirable  creature  loved 
er,  even  though  she  loved  another.  Again 
she  was  absent  and  taciturn,  while  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie, wishing  her  to  be  left  to  her  own  x«fleo- 
tions,  made  no  effort  to  engage  her  in  conver- 
sation. 

Never  had  EHlen  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  toilet  as  she  was  to-day.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  kindly  superintended  and  patiently 
answered  all  Ellen's  inquiries,  as  to  what  was 
fashionable,  rather  than  as  to  what  was  becom- 
ing: for  she  had  discovered  that  fashion  was 
every  thin^  with  Mandeville.  At  lenprth  not 
satisfied  with  her  appearance,  for  her  aim  was 
to  recall  a  strayed  heart,  and  love  makes  every 
one  humble,  Ellen,  attired  entirely  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  to  the  lood  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Ainstie,  seated  herself  on  a  sofit, 
that  held  only  /too,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles,  for  she  coald 
not  help  hoping,  spite  of  all  that  had  passed, 
that  he  would  come  eariy ;  but  he  came  late, 
and  was  evidently  not  solicitous  to  sit  next 
Ellen  at  table.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  however,  con- 
scions  that  Ellen  woald  be  evidently  discon* 
certed  if  he  did  not  sit  by  her,  desired  Ellen  to 
go  next  him,  as  be,  of  course,  sat  by  the  lady 
whom  he  had  handed  down  stairs ;  and  she 
tried  to  be  happy.  But  Charies  did  not,  as  he 
used  to  do  at  K — ,  turn  his  back  for  her  sake 
on  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  him,  and  she  felt  glad  when  the 
ladies  retired,  that  she  might  go  to  her  own 
room,  and  relieve  her  full  heart  by  weeping. 

When  Ellen  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  a  large  party  of  newly-arrived  guests 
assembled,  and  as  the  gentlemen  left  the  table 
•oon,  it  was  not  lon^  before  the  necessary  ai^ 
rsBgemsnts  for  mnsie,  which  was  to  be  the 


first  entertainment  of  the  evening,  took  place, 
and  Charles  was  told  by  Mrs.  Ainslie,  that  his 
musical  powers  would  be  put  in  requisition, 
till  his  quadrille  dancing  was  equally  wanted. 

««I  am  glad,"  whispered  Charles  to  Ellen, 
^*  that  this  music  begins  so  early,  as  1  must  go 
away  to  other  parties  soon." 

**  Indeed !"  said  Ellen,  forchag  a  smile,  "  yon 
are  quite  a  fashionable  man,  1  see !" 

**>  I  flatter  myself  I  am,"  he  replied,  with  a 
self-sufficient  look ;  and,  as  he  turned  away  to 
promise  Mrs.  Ainslie  that  he  would  sin|r  after 
the  piano-forte  lesson  was  over,  he  did  not 
hear  the  deep  sigh  of  poor  Ellen. 

Charies  sung  a  duet  with  a  young  kdy 
whom  he  had  met  at  other  places,  and  he  sang 
so  pleasantly  that  he  was  pressed  to  sing  a 
song.  Hf  consented,  on  condition  that  EUen 
would  accompany  him.  She  would  &in  have 
refiised  from  mere  timidity,  but  the  wish  to 
oblige  iHni,  and  enable  him  to  shine,  eonauered 
her  repugnance,  and  she  sat  down  to  tne  ii»- 
strument;  but  Charles  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging to  her. 

*•  I  declare,"  he  Aid,  "you  don't  play  near 
so  well  as  you  did  at  R — — ." 

Sometimes  she  played  too  loud,  then  too 
soft,  sometimes  tee  slow,  sometimes  toe  fast; 
however,  she  was  at  last  pioued  into  indiffer- 
ence to  his  censure,  and  Mandeville's  ill-hu- 
mour vanished  in  the  gratifying  *^  bravos"  and 
"  charming,"  which  attended  his  own  success, 
and  showed  no  consciousness  in  the  hearers  of 
Ellen's  failures.  At  length  the  song  ended, 
and  Ellen  gladly  rose ;  but,  while  every  one 
else  mnrmuTed  and  applauded  Charles,  the  lip 
which  his  petulance  had  paled,  uttered  no 
word  of  praise,  and  the  mortified  and  indignant 
girl  retired  to  her  seat  in  silence. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Charles  was  entreated  to 
sing  again,  and  be  asked  EUen  to  accompany 
him  again. 

•«^^ — I  will  not,"  was  her  cold  and  firm 
reply. 

-Why  not,  Ellen  1" 

**  Because  I  know  I  cannot  please  you,  there- 
fbre  I  will  not  give  fruitless  pain  to  myself." 

In  vain  he  urged  her — Ellen  was  resohile; 
and  Charles,  on  a  lady's  saying  that  she  had 
heard  Mr.  Mandeville  sing  sweetly  without 
music,  ceased  to  importune  her,  and  sung  wdp 
accompanied.  When  he  bad  ended  his  song, 
which  was  loudly  applauded,  preparations  were 
made  for  dancing  quadrilles,  and  Ellen  hoped 
that  Charles  would  come  eagerly  forward  to 
request  her  to  dance  with  him ;  but  he  staid  so 
long  in  the  next  room,  that  when  he  did  ap- 
proach her  for  that  purpose,  she  was  already 
engaged ;  and,  to  her  still  greater  mortification, 
he  neither  looked  nor  expressed  regret,  nor  did 
he  engage  her  for  the  next  dances.  As  Ellen 
was  not  In  the  same  set  with  Charies,  she 
could  not  have  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  him 
dance,  though  she  had  the  mortifieation  of  ob« 
serving  that  he  had  selected  for  his  partner. 
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the  finest  and  most  fashionable-looking  ffirl  in 
the  room.  The  quadrille  was  sncoeeded  by  a 
Spanish  dance,  in  both  of  which,  Charles's 
dancing  was  thooght  equal  to  his  singing.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  dance,  when  he  had  quitted 
his  partner,  Charles  approached  Ellen,  and  she 
hoped  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  dance  with 
him ;  but  he  told  her  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
really  he  could  stay  no  longer. 

**  Oh !  very  well,'*  said  EHen,  trying  to  speak 
and  look  cheerfully. 

Mrs.  Ainislie  now  joined  them,  saying,  *'  I 
suppose  you  are  come  to  lead  this  dear  girl  to 
the  dance  now,  Mr.  Mandeville.*' 

*'  Upon  my  word  I  should  have  been  most 
happy,  but  unfortunately'*— 

*'  She  is  engaged,  I  suppose." 

**  No,  but  1  am ;  that  is,  I  must  go,  thongh 
most  reluctantly.  My  presence  is  imperiously 
demanded  at  two  parties  this  erening,  near 
Grosvenor-square,  and  I  fear  1  shall  be  waited 
for,  as  I  have  to  sing  one  or  two  trios  at  one 
place,  and  to  dance  a  new  quadrille  at  an- 
other." ^ 

•*  But  it  18  very  early  ((k  any  party  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  and  surely  the  delight  of  dancing 
with  Ellen  is  temptation  enough  even  to  ex- 
cuse  your  being  vainly  expected  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  heart  has  its  claims  as  well  as 
other  things,  Mr.  Mandeville." 

*'0h,  yes;  oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Mandeville, 
looking  very  silly,  '*  but—" 

"I  beg,"  cried  Ellen,  proudly,  "that  jrou 
will  let  my  cousin  please  himself;  I  resign 
all  right  to  keep  him  here." 

"  Nay,  but  Ellen, yon  are  unjust ;  I  am  sure 
I  wish  to  stay.  Well,  (looking  at  his  watch) 
there  is  time  for  one  (fuadriUe.  Will  you  do 
roe  the  honour!"  offering  his  arm. 

Ellen  looked  at  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  made  her 
a  sign  to  accept  it,  and  he  led  her  to  the  set. 
But  he  gave  himself  the  air  of  dancing  with 
languid  indifference,  and  sometimes  only 
walked  through  the  figuie. 

"  You  did  not  dance  thus  with  your  last 
partner,"  said  Ellen,  indignantly. 

*«^No — but  I  am  sparing  myself  now  for  my 
next  party ;  besides,  what  a  fine  dancer,  and 
what  a  fine  fashionable  girl  that  partner  was ! 
but  not  so  pretty  as  you,  Ellen,"  he  added, 
seeing  her  change  colour,  and  look  as  if  she 
had  a  mind  to  sit  down. 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  faltering  tone,  as- 
sisted Ellen  to  recover  herself,  and  she  re- 
solved that  he  should  not,  if  she  could  help  it, 
again  perceive  the  mortification  which  he  in- 
flicted. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  Charles  de- 
clared he  was  unable  to  stay  a  moment  longer, 
and  for  the  next  dance  of  the  set  he  must  re- 
sign her  to  some  one  else. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ellen,  coldly,  while 
her  heart  beat  almost  audibly  with  internal 
amotion,  and  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to 
misery. 


At  this  moment,  and  just  as  Charles  was 
hastening  away,  meaning  U>  take  French  letTe, 
as  it  is  called,  that  he  might  not  be  detained 
again,  Mr.  Ainslie  came  up,  and  said  that  Lady 
Jane  F and  her  daughters  were  just  ar- 
rived ;  and  as  they  were  very  desirous  of  bear- 
ing Mr.  Mandeville  sing,  and  were  excellent 
judges  of  music,  he  hoped  he  would  do  them 
the  favour  of  singing  before  the  dancing  was 
resumed*  | 

Ellen  listened  with  almost  breathless  anxiety 
for  his  answer,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  when  he 
replied,  I 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  was  going,  but  I  wUl  stay 
and  sing  to  your  noble  guesto."  | 

He  was  then  presented  to  her  and  her  daugh- 
ters. I 

Mrs.  Ainslie  said  in  a  whisner  to  Ellen,  **I 
thought  Mr*  Mandeville  said  thai  he  could 
not  stay  a  moment  longer !"  | 

*'  He  even  told  me  so,  but—"  | 

"1  see  —  I  understand,"  she  replied;  **be 
can  stay  for  vaniiy^  but  not  for  affeeiionJ'*       \ 

"Alas!  that  is  only  too  tme,"  thoogbt 
Ellen ;  and  she  seated  herself  where  Charles 
could  not  see  her,  lest  he  should  ask  her  to  ao* 
company  him.  But  he  did  not;  a  ballad  witb-| 
out  music  was  requested,  and  Charles  com-^ 
plied.  I 

Ladv  Jane  and  her  fair  daughters  were  de- 
lighted;  Charles  was  applauded  to  the  skies; 
another  song  was  requested,  was  granted, 
equally  extolled,  and  a  third  earnestly  soli- 
cited ;  but  now  Mandeville's  vanity  made  him 
desire  to  show  off  in  something  more  difficult, 
and  he. looked  round  for  Ellen,  that  she  might 
accompany  him ;  but  at  this  moment  her  good 
genius,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  stppt 
forward  to  her  rescue ;  for  that  lady  declaied  I 
that  she  could  not  allow  any  further  trespass 
on  Mr.  Mandeville's  time  and  indulgence,  for, 
she  knew  he  was  eager  to  take  flight  to  the 
upper  regions,  where  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected ;  therefore  he  could  not  afford  to  gire ; 
more  time  to  the  lower  ones,  and  must  ia-i 
stantly  set  off  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Gros-| 
venor-square.  { 

"  I  really  am  willing  to  stay,"  stammered , 
out  Mandeville,  provoked,  yet  ashamed ;  for 
he  felt  that  though  Mrs.  Ainslie's  words  wera 
flattering,  her  tone  was  iarea$iie ;  bot  she  ia* ! 
terrupted  him  with,  ' 

"  Not  a  word ;  the  more  willing  you  are  to 
indulge  us,  the  more  incumbent  it  is  on  us  not 
to  abuse  that  good-nature;  and  1  am  sore  Lady 
Jane  is  too  generous  to  desire  a  pleasure  par- 
chased  by  disappointment  to  others."  I 

"Certainly  I  would  on  no  account  detain 
Mr.  Mandeville,  but  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  bearing  him  in  G^osveno^| 
place."  I 

Charles  bowed,  blushed,  murmured  outi 
"  You  do  me  great  honour — happy  to  wait  oai 

Jrou,"-~  and,  having  once  met  the  sareastie; 
ook  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  was  glad  to  escape  out  of 
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the  room,  without  daringr  to  raise  his  coDScious 
eyes  to  Ellen,  who  now,  spite  of  herself,  came 
forward  in  hopes  of  receivings  a  kind  farewell, 
for  Ellen  knew  they  should  not  meet  the  next 
day,  as  Charles  was  to  dine  in  the  country, 
and  was  not  to  return  till  late.  But  he  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  without  one  adieu,  either 
looked  or  spoken !  However,  he  was  no  longer 
there  to  excite  or  disappoint  her  expectations 
in  any  way,  and  Ellen  felt  relieved,  though 
saddened  ;  but  the  attentions  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble partner,  who  talked  to  her  of  Sir  Henry 
Claremont  and  his  virtues,  and  delicately 
hinted  that  he  had  obtained  an  invitation  to  the 
party  that  evening,  merely  to  be  presented  to 
her,  as  Sir  Henry  wished  him  to  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  Miss  Mortimer,  diverted 
her  thoughts  from  the  unworthy  engrosser  of 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  away 
pleasantly  to  her;  but,  when  she  retired  to 
oed,  she  repeated  to  herself  Mrs.  Ainslie's 
forcible  words :  **  Yes,  yes ;  he  can  stay  for 
vanity,  but  not  for  affection.'* 

The  next  day,  when  Ellen  rose,  she  said  to 
herself,  **  Well,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  him  to- 
day !"  and  was  surprised  at  finding  that  a  de- 
gree of  repose  stole  over  her  feelings  at  the 
idea ;  for  as  it  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  only 
to  expect  him,  but  anxiety,  and  the  dread  of 
mortification,  now  mingled  with  that  pleasure, 
she  was  conscious  that  her  harassed  mind  was 
soothed  by  the  certainty  that  for  some  hours, 
at  least,  she  should  be  able  to  feel  entirely 
alive  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  passing  day, 
should  really  observe  the  objects  and  sights 
presented  to  her  eyes,  and  be  able  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  her  of  seeing  Lon- 
don. 

**  Good  girl,'*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  when  she 
returned  to  dine  and  dress  for  the  theatre,  **  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  you  to^lay,  Ellen;  and 
I  really  believe  you  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
sensible  girl  I  always  thought  you.** 

Ellen,  as  Charles  was  not  present,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  illusion  of  the  scene 
at  Covent-garden,  and  as  much  charmed  as 
Mrs.  Ainslie  wished  her  to  be  with  all  she 
taw  and  heard  ;  till,  just  before  the  farce  be- 
gan, a  gentleman  who  had  joined  their  party 
•aid  to  Mrs.  Ainslie, 

**  I  expected  to  see  Mandeville  here,  for  he 
told  me  he  should  come  hither,  if  he  returned 
in  any  tolerable  time  from  the  country,  and  did 
not  si  to  Lady  D.*s.*' 

**  Depend  on  it,  if  he  does  return,  he  will 
go  to  Lady  D.*s,**  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie,  in  a 
tone  which  Ellen  well  understood. 

However,  this  conversation  had  awakened  in 
her  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  him;  and  instead  of 
attending  any  longer  to  what  was  passing  on  the 
stage,  she  was  looking  round  every  time  her 
own  box-door  opened,  or  looking  into  the  boxes 
opposite,  or  near  her,  to  discover  the  object 
which  even  yet  was,  as  usual,  dearer  to  her  than 
any  other  in  creation ;  but  not  as  usual  did  her 


judgment  go  along  with  her  partiality;  she 
felt  that  her  heart  and  her  head  were  now  at 
variance ;  and  that  Charles  Mandeville  of  Lon- 
don was  very  inferior  to  the  Charles  Mande- 
ville of  R .   But  vainly  did  Ellen  look  for 

Charles ;  he  came  not,  and  the  curtain  dropt. 

**  I  conclude  Mandeville  did  not  return  from 
the  country  in  time,**  said  his  friend. 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  conclude  that  he  did, 
and  is  now  sin^ng  and  dining  at  Lady  D.*s,** 
replied  Mrs.  Ainsne ;  while  pensive,  and  dis- 
appointed, and  silent,  Ellen  walked  to  the  car- 
riage. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  followed  her  into  her  room  that 
night,  and,  seeing  her  melancholv  countenance, 
kindly  took  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  she 
knew  very  well  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ; 
and  that  she  hoped  she  would  see  the  neces- 
sity, which  pride  and  delicacy  equally  im- 
posed on  her,  to  cease  to  feel  so  tenderly  to- 
wards a  man,  who  evidently  had  no  longer 
any  tender  attachment  for  her. 

'*  But  is  it  possible  that  he  can  so  soon,  and 
for  ever,  have  ceased  to  love  me  1**  cried  Ellen, 
melting  into  tears ;  '*  why,  if  you  had  heard 
how  he  reproached  my  uncle  for  his  cruelty, 
in  not  allowing  us  to  engage  ourselves  to  each 
other. — Surely,  surely,  he  does  not  know  his 
own  heart;  and  he  loves  roe  still,  spite  of  ap- 
pearances !** 

**  Ellen,  dear  child  of  my  dearest  friend, 
listen  to  me,  with  calmness,*'  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie :  **  believe  me,  that  real  and  faithful  love 
is  a  restless  feeling,  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  proving  its  existence  by  constant  at- 
tentions to  the  object  of  that  love.  The  true 
lover  prefers  the  society  of  the  woman  he 
loves  to  every  other  engagement ;  and  to  him, 
no  amusement  is  welcome  which  is  unshared 
by  her,  unless  she  is  far  distant,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  beguile  part  of  the  tediousness  of 
absence  by  it. — There,  Ellen,  I  have  given 
you  a  little  sketch  of  what  a  true  lover  is ;  and 
I  leave  you  to  compare  your  lover  with  it,  and 
see  if  it  resembles  him.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  I  advise  you  also  you  also  to  compare  Sir 
Henry  CIaremont*8  assiduity  with  your  cou- 
sin's, and  with  the  sketch.'* 

**  Oh !  but  Sir  Henry  has  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  a  London  life  since 
ne  knew  me." 

"True,  therefore  the  condition  on  which 
you  accept  Sir  Henry's  addresses,  and  I  trust 
you  will  one  day  accept  them,  shall  be,  that 
he  goes  and  lives  six  months  in  London  to  try 
his  constancy,  because  you  shall  tell  him,  to 
speak  elegarUiy^  my  dear,  *  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.'  " 

**  No,  no;  I  shall  never  love  or  accept  any 
man  now,**  cried  Ellen,  her  tears  redoubling. 

"NotfUMO.** 

"  Oh  !  but  I  mean—** 

**  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  do  not  be- 
lieve, my  sweet  girl,  that  I  laugh  at  you,  or 
that  I  do  not  enter  deeply  into  yonr  present 
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feeling^ ;  I  only  think  that  they  ouffht  not  to 
last,  as  the  object  is  unworthy  of  themi  I 
should  not  say  so,  if  Sir  Henry  Claremont 
were  the  object,  and  by  some  strange  incon- 
sistency of  oondnct  were  to  behave  to  yon  as 
Mandeville  does,  for  then  I  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  ay,  yoa  may  well  weep,  for  you  have 
lost  a  treasure.  What  1  wish  on  this  occasion 
is,  that  yoQ  should  feel  your  own  worth,  justly 
appreciate  the  value  of  your  own  tenderness, 
and  learn  to  despise  the  heartless  boy  who 
can  thus  prefer  town  pleasures,  and  women  of 
fashion,  to  you  and  your  invaluable  love. 
There  is  a  speech  for  you,  Ellen!  I  did  not 
think  I  had  been  so  eloquent ;  but,  the  Arabian 
song  says, '  who  can  live  with  the  rose  with* 
out  imbibins^  some  of  its  sweetness  ;*  so  the 
wife  of  Ainslie  must  catch  some  of  his  elo- 
quence; and  thus,  having  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  compliment  both  myself  and  my 
husband  at  once,  I  will  bid  you  good  night, 
and  join  my  prayers  to  yours,  Ellen,  for  your 
being  assisted  through  your  present  trial,  and 
that  you  may  live  long  and  happy !" 

But  poor  Ellen  was  not  yet  willin^^  to  re- 
sign for  ever  the  illusions  of  love,  so  long  dear 
to  her  heart;  however,  she  slept  at  last:  and, 
on  waking,  the  image  of  Mandeville  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Claremont:  that  of  the  latter  was  soon  ren- 
dered more  vivid  to  her  mind's  eve,  by  the  en- 
trance of  her  maid  with  a  large  hamper,  and  a 
flail  basket.  The  former  contained  the  finest 
pines  and  melons  that  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  latter  the  roost  beautifUl  and  rare  hot- 
house flowers;  but  they  were  accompanied 
by  no  letter  or  note,  and  the  direction  was  in 
a  hand  unknown.  Ellen,  however,  could  not 
•doubt  that  they  came  from  Sir  Henrjr,  whose 
hot-houses  and  pinery  were  the  admiration  of 
Ihis  neighbourhcKMl. 

'*  See  !**  said  she,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a 
glowing  cheek,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  entered  her 
lapartment. 

'*  And  whence  came  they,  Ellen  t'* 

"From  R ,  I  believe." 

-'*  And  who  sends  them  V* 

'*  There  is  no  letter,  so  I  only  suspect  the 
Hionor,  and  be  is  Sir  Henry,  I  dare  say.*' 

**  So  dare  I.  Well,  this  is  a  lover,  if,  as 
ithe  man  says  in  the  play,  Le  vrai  wnphilryon 
^eU  eekU  od,  Pan  dine^  k  wai  amant  ett  eelui  out 
donne  dea  ananas  ei  des  fUur$»  Oh !  sweet  Sir 
Henry !  I  dare  say  he  divined  that  I  was  go- 
iing'to  have  a  bag- wig  and  feathered  party  to 
dinner  to-day,  and  wished  to  be  very  elegant 
^i  ss  little  expense  as  possible,  and  therefore, 
*to  bribe  me  to  espouse  his  interest,  he  sent 
»these  gifts;  for  I  suppose,  Ellen,  vou  do  not 
meant  to  keep  all  the  fruit  to  yourself,  and  wear 
all'the'lSowers,  appearing  one  day  as  Pomona 
^ndTlora  the  next." 

**0h, ino;  you  are  welcome  to  them  all: 
but— one  df  the  flowers  I  mean  to  wear  in  najy 
bosoaa,.«Dfl  another  in  my  hair." 


**  Bravely  resolved,  and  if  by  any  at  pres- 
ent unforeseen  chance  Mandeville  should  come, 
as  I  own  I  have  not  invited  him,  I  beg  you  will 
tell  him  that  you  wear  them  for  the  sake  of 
Sir  Henry  Claremont." 

The  only  part  of  this  last  sentence  to  which 
Ellen  attended  was  the  assurance  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie gave  that  she  had  not  invited  Mandeville, 
for  till  then  she  had  hoped  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  invited  guests.  However,  she  could 
not  help  owning  to  herself  that  it  was  not  i 
oessarv  a»  tfnngt  were  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  in- 
vite Mandeville  every  day,  as  it  was  evident 
that  all  his  engagemenU  were  formed,  and 
would  be  pursued,  without  any  reference  to 
her. 

The%nd  of  the  morning,  as  usual,  was  spent 
in  sight-seeing ;  and  on  their  return  homeithey 
drove  to  the  same  painter's  as  before,  for  Mrs. 
Ainslie  to  indulge  herself  in  looking  at  Sir 
Henry  Claremont's  picture,  the  dear  roan  to 
whom  she  owed  the  elegant  additions  to  her 
dessert  and  her  flower-vases;  and  she  saw  bj 
Ellen's  countenance,  when  she  now  beheld 
the  picture,  that  the  original  had  gained  gronnd 
in  her  favour. 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  but  the  evening 
would  have  been  passed  by  Ellen  in  a  state 
of  vain  expectation  of  kim  who  came  no/,  had 
not  an  acquaintance  of  Mandeville  joined  the 
party,  who  informed  Ellen  that  Charles  had 
found  the  day  he  passed  in  the  country  so 
agreeable,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  stay 
longer,  and  that  he  had  left  hiin  there  singing, 
danoinff,  and  acting  to  the  delight  of  every 
one.  Ellen  changed  colour,  sighed,  was  glad 
her  cousin  was  so  well  amused,  when,  after  a 
prreat  struggle  with  herself,  she  conversed, 
laughed,  and  seeroed  as  cheerfnl  as  usual ;  hot 
she  could  not  help  saying,  when  she  retired 
to  rest, — **  This  was  a  voluntary  absence  of  a 
whole  day — this  was  an  engagement  formed 
since  roy  arrival !  Why !  why  did  I  come  lo 
London  1  Yet,  no — thankless  girl !  if  I  had 
not  come,  I  might  have  been  deceived  still !" 

The  next  day  Mandeville  called,  and  want- 
ed to  walk  out  with  Ellen  alone  as  he  had 
done  before,  but  Mrs.  Ainslie  would  not  allov 
it;  she  said  that  her  young  friend  was  to  be 
with  her  $o  short  a  tinte  that  she  coald  not  bear 
to  give  her  up  a  whole  moming^  he  must  there- 
fore aoeompany  thero  if  they  walked.  Mande* 
ville,  though  he  felt  the  reproof,  coolly  said, 
her  going  would  increase  his  pleasure  and  bia 
pride ;  and  he  should  be  the  envy  of  every  one 
whoro  he  met. 

*^Plu»  galanti  quetendre!^^  rooTmoTed  Mr»* 
Ainslie  between  her  teeth,  and  Mandeville  bid 
feeling  enough  to  blush.  **  But  I  think,"  add- 
ed she,  **  we  bad  better  go  in  the  carriage,  and 
order  it  two  hours  sooner  than  usual." 

Accordingly  they  did  so;  and  Cbariei, 
equally  attentive  to  both  ladies,  endeavoured 
to  be  roost  agreeable;  hut  it  was  only  by 
showing  himself  attaobsd  lo  Ellen  that  ht 
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could  really  succeed  in  pleasing  either  lady. 
He,  however,  obtained  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
which,  with  man^  blushes  and  regrets,  he  de- 
clared bis  inability  to  accept,  as  be  was  en- 
^ged  to  dine  and  go  to  the  play  with  some 
riends  whom  he  had  met  in  the  country ;  and 
the  next  day  he  was  going,  he  said,  to  -p-*-^ 
races,  and  thence  on  a  tour  to  Windsor  and 
Reading.  But  he  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 
lose  so  much  of  his  cousin  Ellen's  society, 
but  it  was  her  own  fault— why  not  let  him 
know  she  was  coming  t 

**  Yesterday,  however,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
**  you  knew  she  was  here,  and  y^t  you  staid  a 
day  longer  in  the  country  than  you  intended.*' 

**  True ;  my  host  and  hostess  were  so  press- 
ing and  so  charming.*' 

''  We  tbink  Ellen  ebarmii^.** 

**So  do  I,  I  am  sure,**  he  replied;  ^and  I 
bear  she  makes  quite  a  sensation  wherever  she 
goes.'* 

'*Sbe  does;  but  I  patronize  the  suit  of  only 
one  of  her  adorers.*' 

'*  May  I  ask  his  name  !** 

**  No— he  is  not  here,  but  mourning  her  ab-; 
senee  at  R    ■    .** 

«>  Indeed  !**  said  Mandeville,  blushii^,  for 
be  knew  of  Sir  Henry's  addresses. 

''  Yes,  and  if  you  bad  dined  with  iis  ^ou 
would  have  seen  some  of  his  votive  giftSf 
•  flowers  to  the  fair,*  adorning  her  hair  to-day.** 

''  If  I  had,  1  shonld  have  stolen  or  trodden 
them  under  foot.** 

'«No-.^that  yon  should  not,*'  said  Ellen, 
hastily ;  ''  I  prize  them  too  much  to  have  al- 
lowed it,*' 

'*This  looks  serious^'*  replied  Mandevllle 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  conceit  and  morti- 
fication on  hb  countenance:  but  the  former 
Erevailed ;  and,  wishing  them  good  mornings 
e  led  them  at  Albany,  assuring  them  he  wonld 
eall  as  soon  as  ever  he  returned. 

''Ellen,  foi^ve  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie^ 
'^but,  surely  it  iMbad  tatte  to  love  this  man." 

Ellen  blushed,  looked  down,  and  was  riUnt; 
and  Charles  Mandeville  was  to  be  absent  from 
London  a  week  while  she  was  there,  pcefer- 
ring  races  to  her  con^pany.  Alas !  what  then 
were  the  protestations  of  man's  love  worth  1 
to  think  that  he  loved  her  still,  spite  of  appear- 
ances, was  now  impossible ;  and  she  resolved 
to  try  to  repay  indifference  with  indifference. 
A  week*s  absence  was  a  good  preparation  for 
tbe  execution  of  this  wise  resolve ;  but  Mrs. 
Ainslie  thought  there  was  still  a  better  way  of 
weakening  Charles*s  power  oyer  her. 

*'  Love,  says  the  eloquent  aathor  of  Ada 
Reis,  I'  though  strong  in  itself,  receiTes  great 
accession  of  strength  from  perceiving  the  ad- 
miration paid  by  others  to  its  object;**  and 
Mrs.  Ainslie  hoped,  that  if  she  could  contrive 
to  let  her  see  Mandeville  eclipsed  in  those 
very  things  which  gave  him  such  importance 
in  her  eves ;  if  she  could  bear  his  sin^ng  ex- 
celled, his  pretensions  to  high  fashion  and 


Aisbionable  acquaintance  proved  less  real  than 
they  now  appeared  to  her,  and  could  be  made 
to  seem  at  all  degraded  or  ridiculous  in  her 
sight,  her  end  would  be  accomplished.  But 
to  effect  this  was  difficult;  as  though  Ellen 
already  thought  Charles  grown  conceited  and 
affected,  especially  concerning  his  singing,  he 
still  appeared  to  her  the  height  of  elegapce, 
and  '*  the  desired  of  all  beholders.** 

The  ensuing  week  passed  more  rapidly  than 
Ellen  expect^  or  wished,  as  she  u>und  her- 
self obliged  to  quit  London  at  the  end  of  the 
next  week,  since  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  forced  to 
hasten  into  the  North,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased illness  of  her  sister.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Mandeville  called,  and  told  Ellen  that 
he  had  procured  his  friend  Lady  D.*s  Opera 
Box  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  herself,  for  the  next 
Tuesday  ;  this  was  delightful  news  to  Ellen, 
who  had  not  yet  been  at  tbe  Opera. 

'*  We  are  really  much  obliged  by  this  atten- 
tion,** said  Mrs.  Ainslie.  **  I  conclude  you 
will  dine  with  us  on  Tuesday,  and  use  one  of 
the  tickets  yourself  1** 

'*  Impossible !    I  dine  with  some  friends  of 

mine  at  the Coffee-house  that  day;    a 

dinner  I  am  to  give  in  consequence  of  my 
election  into  the  Alfied,  which  will,  I  expect, 
take  place  the  day  before,  as  though  success 
is  difficult  I  am  told  that  1  am  sure  of  getting 
in ;  but  I  shall  certainly  come  to  the  Opera 
durinj^  the  course  of  the  evening.  I  have 
promised  Lady  B.  to  look  in  on  her  in  her 
box,  and  I  shall  also  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  yours.** 

*'Yoa  are  only  too  good,**  replied  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  *'  but,  serious- 
ly, I  am  glad  to  have  so  well  situated  a  box 
as  Lady  D.*s  is  for  Ellen  to  see  the  Opera,  and 
Tuesday  is  the  only  night  that  she  will  be 
able  to  go  thither.'* 

»•  The  only  ni^htV* 

**Yes;  she  will  leave  me,  and  I  London, 
on  the  following  Friday.*' 

*'  I  am  quite  concerned  to  hear  it;  my  dear 
Ellen,  may  I  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
alone  1" 

Ellen,  fluttered,  enrions,  anxious,  paused  for 
a  minute,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the  next 
room. 

''Ellen,"  said  Mandeville,  "I  know  yon 
like  to  oblige  me,  and  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you  ;  I  am  invited  to  Lady  Charlotte  D.'s 
musieal  party  on  Monday,  and  I  waQt  to  sing 
that  song  which  I  have  altered  so  as  to  make 
it  suit  my  voice,  and  which  you  accompany  so 
well ;  but  I  dare  not  trust  anybody  but  you 
to  accompany  me,  I  therefore  told  L^dy  Char-* 
lotte  that  I  had  a  cousin  in  London  whom  I 
wished  to  bring  with  me  to  her  party,  if  she 
would  allow  me,  and  she  said  yes,  but  she 
hoped  you  would  excuse  her  calling  on  you ; 
I  said  I  was  sure  yoa  would  not  stand  on 
ceremony,  therefore  there  is  her  card,  and  here 
an  invitation." 
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Ellen  at  first  was  speechless  at  the  otter 
selfishness  of  this  project,  and  the  indelicate 
coolness  with  which  Mandeville  seemed  to 
make  a  convenience  of  her  at  the  expense  of 
herself,  respect  and  proper  pride,  and  desired 
to  take  her  with  him  to  a  London  assemhly  as 
his  accompanier.  When  she  recovered  her- 
self, she  coldly  and  proudly  said,  that  though 
always  ready  to  oblige  him,  she  must  consult 
Mrs.  Ainslie  before  she  could^reply  to  such  a 
proposal;  then,  before  Charles  could  prevent 
an  appeal  to  which  he  instantly  foresaw  the 
certain  answer,  she  threw  open  the  folding 
door,  and,  with  faltering  voice,  disclosed  to 
Mrs.  Ainslie  what  Mandeville  required  of  her. 

**  Amazing  !^*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ainslie,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  she  fixed  her  fine  eyes 
on  Charles  with  an  expression  of  indignant 
contempt:  '*I  have  seen  selfishness  before, 
but  never,  I  think,  to  so  unblushing  an  amount 
as  now.*' 

** Selfishness,  madam!  surely  there  is  no- 
thing selfish  in  wishing  to  procure  my  cousin 
Ellen  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment; 
and  you,  I  know,  do  not  visit  Lady  Charlotte 
D." 

'*Nor  shall  Miss  Mortimer,  sir,  if  I  can 
help  it.  No  guest  of  mine  shall  go  to  the 
house  of  a  lady  who  does  not  choose  to  trouble 
herself  to  pay  the  customary  doe  of  respect  by 
calling  on  her,  or  at  least  by  leaving  a  card  at 
the  house  where  she  is ;  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  that  you  could  bear  so  to  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  your  cousin.  Then  to 
want  to  drag  the  dear  girl  about  with  you 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  your  own  vanity, 
but  never  to  desire  it  at  the  prompting  of  affec- 
tion !" 

•*  How  do  you  know,  madam,  that  what  I 
now  desire  is  not  from  the  prompting  of  affec- 
tion 1" 

**  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  your  for- 
mer conduct  since  Miss  Mortimer's  arrival  in 
this  town;  however,  let  Ellen  judgre  for  her- 
self. If  she  wishes  to  go  to  Lady  Charlotte's, 
I  can  send  her  thither  with  a  friend  of  mine ; 
what  say  you,  Ellen  1" 

'^That  I  see  the  affair  in  the  same  light  as 
yourself,  and  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  go 
to  Lady  Charlotte  D.'s.  I  must  also  add  that 
I  am  hurt  beyond  measure  to  see  that  my  cou- 
sin Charles  has  never  wished  for  my  company 
at  any  party  before,  and  that  now  he  wishes 
for  me  merely  to  make  me  the  means  of  grati- 
fying his  Tsnity." 

"  You  are  too  severe,  and  unjust,  and  un- 
grateful, Miss  Mortimer." 

*♦  Indeed !  would  that  I  were  so,"  replied 
Ellen,  bursting  into  tears ;  **  would  you  could 
make  me  think  myself  so;  for  then  I  should 
be  spared  the  bitterest  of  all  pangs  to  me— the 
pain  of  blaming  you." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  did  not  like  the  tenderness  of 
this  last  part  of  Ellen's  reply ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  just  view 


which  she  took  of  Mandeville's  motives,  and 
had  little  doubt  of  Ellen's  being  cured  in  time; 
as  selfishness,  in  the  beloved  object,  is  of  all 
qualities  the  most  likelv  to  break  the  tie  that 
holds  the  heart  in  bondage.  Ellen's  tears,  if 
they  did  not  otherwise  afi^t  Charles,  induced 
him  to  express  his  regrret  for  having  wounded 
her  feelings,  especial W  when  it  ha3  been  hit 
sole  intention  to  gratify  them  ;  but  be  hoped, 
he  said,  that  she  would  excuse  the  unceremo- 
nions  invitation  to  the  party,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Opera  Box. 

•*  Artfiilly  pot,  Mr.  Mandeville.  Yes,  yes, 
we  will  try  to  remember  nothing  but  the  obli- 
gation you  have  conferred  on  us.  Will  yoa 
dine  with  us  on  Sunday  1  we  dine  out  to-day.^' 

**  I  go  out  of  town  on  Sunday  to  dinner; 
but  on  Monday  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
honoor  to  wait  on  you." 

••  So  be  it ;"  and  Mandeville  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Ellen  threw 
herself  on  Mrs.  Ainslie's  neck  and  ga?e  waj 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  which  drew  sympathixiog 
tears  from  her  affectionate  friend. 

'*  Oh !  trying,  but  blessed  visit  to  London, 
Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie ;  **  it  has  brought 
you  to  know  the  false  from  the  true :  but  come, 
now  yoor  full  heart  has  relieved  itself,  tell  roe, 
if  you  can,  for  what  qualities  you  loved  Charles 
Mandeville!" 

**  He  is  my  cousin  you  know.'* 

**  Yes,  that  is  a  reason  why  you  should  lo?e 
him,  certainly;  but  not  why  you  should  be  io 
love  with  him." 

"  And  then—" 

"Well,  and  then!" 

*'  I  thought  he  loved  me." 

**  That  is,  was  in  love  with  you." 

*•  Yes." 

**  Well,  now  for  the  reasons  1" 

**And  then,  you  know,  he  is  very  hand- 
some." 

'*  Yes,  bat  not  so  handsome  as  Sir  Henry 
Claremont,  in  my  eyes." 

**  And  then  he  sang  and  danced  well,  and 
seemed  very  good-natured." 

**And  I  suppose  you  read  together,  and 
conversed  together  1" 

**  We  read  novels  together,  but  our  confer- 
sation  was  chiefly  about,  about—" 

"Whati" 

••  Love,  and  each  other." 

**Ay,  I  suppose  so:  an  admirable  compen- 
dium of  the  substance  and  sense  of  a  boy'i 
and  girl's  attachment;  but  I  eoncltide  yoa 
never  thought  Charles  a  man  of  reading  and 
reflection,  or  of  acti?e  virtues,  like  Sir  Henry 
Claremont!" 

**I  never  thought  about  il,"  said  Ellem 
blushing. 

••  Then  now,  my  dear,  it  is  time  that  yoa 
should  think  about  it,  and  seriously  too;  com- 
pare Mandefille  with  his  rival,  and  let  me 
soon  hear  that  the  poor  Baronet  is  sent  by 
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yoa  to  undergo  hU  tix  months'  probation  in 
London.** 

Ellen  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  the  idea  was 
not  so  impossible  to  be  realized  as  she  thought 
it,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  last  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  by  the  time  the  carriage  oame  round 
she  had  dried  up  her  tears,  and  anticipated  the 
drive,  though  Charles  was  not  to  be  with 
them,  with  considerable  pleasure.  They  called 
to  take  up  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ainslie  m  their 
way  to  the  Park,  and  as  the  lady  wished  to 
see  pictures,  they  went  to  the  painter's  gallery, 
nothing  loth,  and  saw  Sir  Henry's  picture 
again. 

**  What  a  countenance !  what  a  fine  man  !** 
said  their  companion;  and  Ellen  saw,  not 
without  pleasure,  that  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  admiring  this  picture,  and  that 
two  or  three  declared  they  had  the  happiness 
and  the  honour  of  knowing  the  admired 
original. 

**  Oh !  what  a  happy  woman  you  roi^ht  be 
if  you  chose,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper ; 
**  and  I  think  you  mi^ht  spare  the  poor  man 
the  six  months'  probation,  as  he  is  seven-and- 
twenty,  and  men  know  their  own  minds  though 
boys  do  noU** 

As  Charles  had  engaged  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Ainslie's  on  the  Monday,  that  lady  had  enabled 
herself  to  put  in  execution  part  of  her  scheme 
for  curing  Ellen  of  her  lo?e.  Mrs.  Ainslie 
was  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  independent  fortune,  whose  first 

f passion  and  first  pursuit  in  life  unfortunate- 
y  was  music;  as  his  health  was  delicate, 
he  was  ordered  to  Italy,  and,  during  a  resi- 
dence in  that  country  of  some  years*  duration, 
his  very  fine  voice  was  improved  to  the  utmost, 
as  was  his  general  skill  in  music;  and  he 
returned  to  England  the  best  possible  ama- 
teur performer.  He  had  within  the  last  year 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  singing- 
master  and  his  sister,  bom  of  Italian  parents 
in  England ;  and  with  these  young  persons, 
who  sang  admirably,  be  passed  so  much  of 
his  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  pleasing 
manners  and  vocal  powers  of  Olivia  Pedruglio 
would  win  so  much  on  his  affections  that  he 
would  make  her  his  wife.  In  the  meanwhile, 
not  the  slightest  stain  attached  to  the  lady*s 
character  nrom  the  intimacy;  and  when  Mr. 
De  Momay  was  invited  out  to  dinner,  it  was 
customary  to  invite  Mr.  Pedruglio  and  his 
sister  also.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pre- 
vail on  Mr.  De  Momay  to  pay  visits ;  he  pre- 
ferred receiving  friends  in  an  evening  at  his 
house,  where  music  of  variooa  kinds  was  the 
usaal  amusement;  but,  as  he  greatly  respected 
and  admired  Mrs.  Ainslie,  he  promised  to  wait 
on  her,  and  so  did  tRe  Pedraglios,  as  soon  as 
•he  told  him  that  she  had  a  very  parHeular 
reason  for  wishing  him  and  his  friends  to  dine 
with  her  on  the  Monday.  When  Charles 
Mandeville  arrived,  Mrs.  Ainslie  took  him  on 
one  side,  and  said,  *'  I  am  going  to  tell  joa 
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what  will  delight  you ;  Mr.  De  Momay,  that 
first  of  gentleman  singers,  and  his  Italian 
friends,  the  Pedruglios,  dine  here  to-day,  and 
they  will  sing  in  the  evening."  Charles 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  enchanted ;  but  thiD 
disceming  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  very  clearly  that 
he  was  excessively  mortified,  and  had  rather 
hear  himself  sing  than  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world.  However,  though  mortified,  he 
was  not  entirely  dismayed,  and  was  frequently 
lost  in  thought  during  dinner,  saying  to  him- 
self, **  what  can  I  singi  for  Ellen  is  so  cross 
or  timid  that  I  know  she  will  refuse  to 
accompany  me;  really  I  think  I  will  sing 
without  music,  for  every  one  likes  ballads.*' 
When  two  or  three  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  evening  besides  the  dinner-party,  Mr. 
De  Momay,  as  soon  as  he  was  requested  to 
do  80,  took  his  seat  at  the  piano-forte  with  the 
prompt  compliance  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
skill  of  a  professor.  The  first  song  he  sang 
convinced  Mandeville  that  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  compete  with  a  singer  like  that,  and 
Ellen's  eyes  swam  in  tears,  whilst  the  most 
touching  voice  she  had  ever  heard,  sung  a 
sweet  eaniabiie  air,  the  words  of  which  (for 
she  knew  enough  of  Italian  to  understand 
them)  applied  in  many  respects  to  her  own 
disappointed  hopes. 

'Ms  it  not  exquisite!"  said  Charles,  wish- 
ing to  be  contradicted. 

*«  Oh !  I  could  listen  to  him  all  night!"  cried 
the  enthusiastic  girl. 

''Indeed!  an  hour  or  two  would  content 
me,"  said  the  mortified  Mandeville. 

The  friends  next  sang  a  trio ;  in  short,  duet 
succeeded  to  duet,  song  to  song,  from  each  of 
the  three,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper  de- 
sired De  Momay  to  ask  Mr.  Mandeville  to 
sing.  But  he,  alarmed  at  the  evident  supe- 
rionty  of  the  man  who  asked  him,  and  morti- 
fied at  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  and  his 
friends,  refused  with  awkward  bashfulness, 
not  modesty,  not  real  timidity,  but  its  counter- 
part, which  is  self-love,  afraid  of  not  shining, 
fearful  of  not  excelling ;  and  it  was  not  till 
aiVer  repeated  pressing  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  sing.  Then  what  should  he  sing 
was  the  difiiculty. 

"  Would  Ellen  accompany  him  ?" 

**  No ;  she  knew  she  could  not  satisfy  him." 

••  How  very  unkind !" 

**Not  at  all;  you  would  scold  me,  and  I 
should  not  know  a  note  that  I  played ;  and  in* 
deed  you  sing  best  without  music;  besides, 
you  will  then  come  into  no  competition  with 
these  great  performers." 

*'So  then,  yoa  think  me  very  inferior  to 
them  t" 

«« Who  is  fiol ;"  said  Ellen. 

*'  There,  even  Ellen  is  gone  over  to  them. 
Heigho !  I  wish  I  had  not  come,  or  had  gone 
away  after  dinner,"  thought  Charles. 

However,  he  sang,  but  oh !  the  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  singing  of  a  frightened. 
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husky,  ill-assured  amateur,  and  that  which  the 
company  had  lately  heard.  The  friends  kindly 
encouraged  him,  but,  spite  of  his  Tanity, 
Charles  felt  that  he  had  completely  foiled,  and 
Ellen  was  quite  surprised  to  think  that  Charies 
could  sing  so  ill;  she,  however,  good-nsF 
turedly  assured  the  audience  that  her  cousin 
was  terrified  out  of  his  accustomed  powers. 
Miss  Pedruf^lio  now  asked  Charles  if  he  would 
take  a  part  in  an  Italian  quartetto.  He  said 
he  believed  he  could,  as  be  had  once  sung  it 
before ;  but,  as  he  could  not  sing  by  note,  he 
made  such  blunders  that  the  performance 
could  not  go  on,  and  the  friends  were  earnestly 
conjured  by  a  gentleman  whose  love  of  music 
conquered  his  politeness,  not  to  lote  time^  but 
to  sing  themselves  together  in  their  usual  way. 

Unfortunately,  two  ladies  of  consequence 
came  in  at  this  moment,  who  had  heard  Charles 
sing ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  music,  declared 
that  they  were  vulgar  enough  to  dote  on  a 
ballad,  and  they  ho^  Mr.  Mandeville  would 
indulge  them.  Again,  therefore,  Charles  tanflr, 
and  hoped  tb  recover  his  lost  fame;  but  in 
vain,  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  even  his  newly* 
come  admirers  said  they  saw  he  was  very 
hoarse,  and  had  a  bad  cold,  and  it  was  very 
kind  in  him  to  sing  at  all. 

*'  Pray,  sir,  can  you  sing  ballads  V*  said  one 
of  these  ladies  to  tie  Momay ;  '*  but  I  suppose 
English  singing  is  beneath  you.*' 

''  By  no  means,  I  will  sing  an  Englbh  song 
directly." 

**  But  not  unaccompanied  t" 

"  Oh !  yes." 

Then  turning  from  the  instrument,  he  sang 
a  simple,  touching  melody  in  a  plain  unoma- 
mentM  style,  which  went  directly  to  the  heart 
The  words  he  sang,  were  as  follows :— « 

I  had  a  hope  which  now  is  oVr, 

It  was  tne  hope  to  live  for  thee ! 
But  since  I*m  aoom*d  to  hope  no  more 

I  only  bid  thee  pity  me. 

Tet  had  I  been  the  AvourM  one 

Allowed  to  live  for  love  and  thee, 
I  miffht,  perhaps,  have  been  undone, 

Thifl  world  bad  then  been  ail  to  me. 

But  now  I  bid  its  scenes  farewell, 

A  better  world  my  aim  shall  be ! 
And  I  may  hope  one  day  to  dweH 

In  that  eternal  world  with  thee ! 

There,  dearest,  I  again  may  love, 
And  thou  with  smiles  my  love  may'st  see, 

For  'twill  be  shared  with  saints  above. 
And  worthy  them,  and  worthy  thee. 

Even  CharUis'a  passionate  admireni  were 
enchanted,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  same  praises  bestowed  on  De  Mor^ 
nay,  which  they  had  before  lavished  on  him ; 
and  even  Ellen,  who  had  given  sympathising 
tears  to  the  first  two  verses,  and  hung  en- 
^Boed  and  enamoured  on  the  recollection  of 
De  Memay's  tones,  was  so  abaorbed  in  admi- 


ration that  rtie  forgot  to  feel  for  Charles's  dis- 
comfiture. Not  veiy  long  after,  Mr.  Ainslie 
saw  Mandeville  hastening  out  of  the  foidiag- 
dooie. 

^  I  hope  yoa  are  not  going  yet  t"  said  he. 

**  Ob !  yea,  I  am ;  I  was  charmed  into  stsy- 
ing  too  long,"  be  replied.  **  I  have  an  engage- 
ment in  St.  Jamee's-Squaie ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  there  an  boar  ago." 

••What  is  thatt'^  said  Mrs.  AiBslie,  on 
whoae  arm  EUlen  leaned. 

•«0h!  only  that  Mandeville  is  gone  \o8L 

•'  Indeeid !  these  ^nd  a^ttoret  are  aure  to 
take  him  fitom  our  humble  cirde  in  Serjeant's 
Inn  " 

Me  Charles  gOMV  said  EUen, «' and  with- 
out my  seeing  him  go!  what  could  I  be  think- 
ing of?" 

••  Of  Mr.  De  Momay,  my  dear;  and  I  dare 
aay  Charles  was  thinking  of  him  too  when  he 
went  away." 

••  Poor  Charles,"  sud  EUen,  ^  I  really  felt 
for  him." 

And  so  she  did,  she  pitied  him ;  but  sbs 
soon  found  that  this  pi^  was  of  a  degradiag 
nature ;  it  was  a  pity  that  lowered  the  (%ject  of 
it,^ — it  was  a  sort  of  pi^  which  a  mas  eouM 
not  with  any  safety  eieite  in  the  woBsaii  who 
loved  him.  Certain  it  is  ^at  Ellen's  musical 
taste  had  never  been  so  highly  gratified  as  it 
was  that  evening;  and  she  went  to  bed  wos- 
derinff  how  she  oould  €tet  have  so  mueh  ad- 
mired Charles  Mandeville's  siDginf^. 

••  Now,  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  her  on 
the  Tnesday  momina,  ••  you  shall  see  that  rue, 
but  to  me  always  pleasinr  object,  a  true  gen- 
tleman,  and  a  real  man  of  fashion.  Col<Hiel 
Delborough  is  to  dine  with  us,  and  accompaay 
us  to  the  opera ;  but  though  be  is  a  single  man, 
and  has  a  foible  for  pMt^  girls*  I  insist  on 
your  not  preforring  him  to  Sir  Henry ;  for  hers 
IS  another  basket  of  fniit  and  floweis  arrived, 
and  some  oarp  to  boot.  Tell  me,  Ellen,  has 
Sir  HennF  ever  seen  yoa  eit  ravenoosly,  that 
he  thua  feeda  yeu  V 

•*  Oh,  no ;  I  daie  say  he  sends  them,  beesnse 
he  knows  that  I  shall  have  pieesoie  in  pit- 
senting  them  to  you." 

••  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yoa  do  his 
motives  jnstioe<^-that  ia  a  good  aign." 

The  Hon.  Hn^  Delborough  was  a  n 
who  at  forty  retained  a  considerable  shsie  of 
the  beauty  of  early  life,  and  all  ita  prelensioos; 
but  his  vanity,  however  great,  never  wcmM 
the  vanity  of  ethers;  he  wss  generally  eos^ 
teous,  so  much  so  that  he  was  reckoned  t 
oomplete  pattern  of  a  fine  gentleomn,  and  a 
bigh<*brsd  man.  He  was  sometimes,  indsed, 
eold  and  proud,  and  severe  in  his  manner  to 
those  whom  ho  thought  oozoombs  and  pretMid- 
ers  to  the  npk  and  eonseqoenoe  which  thsy 
had  not ;  therefore,  ar  his  ncquaintaaee  wai 
known  to  be  never  fna^ed  but  to  thoee  who 
were  worthy  tp  associate  whh  a  ttm  like  hiaJ 
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the  privilege  of  being  known  to  Colond  Del- 
borough  was  ea^rly  courted,  and  deemed  a 
tort  of  passport  into  the  best  and  roost  select 
circles  in  the  fashionable  world.  Colonel 
Del  borough,  with  many  virtueff,  had  soroe 
weaknesses,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  a 
tendency  to  fall  in  love  with  every  young  and 
pretty  face  that  appeared  in  the  world  in  which 
he  moved,  attended  with  a  full  persuasion,  that 
he  himself  was  irresistible.  But  his  preferences 
never  amounted  to  passions;  never  urged  him 
to  take  the  desperate  step  of  marryinff.  Love 
was  to  him  little  better  than  the  gentle  intoxi- 
cation produced  by  champaign;  exhilarating, 
not  disordering ;  and  be  changed  his  &vourites 
nearly  as  often  as  he  did  his  gloves,  always 
taking  care  to  do  so  before  liis  assiduities 
were  become  so  dangerous  as  to  induce  the 
1ady*8  father  or  brother  to  ask  him  what  his 
intentions  were.  He  was,  therefore,  a  very 
harmless  flirt;  and  while  even  the  youngest 
girl  of  fashion  was  proud  and  desirous  of  his 
attentions,  the  eldest  and  roost  experienced 
woman  of  the  world  was  never  alarmed,  lest 
these  passionless  and  bounded  attentions  should 
injure  the  peace  of  her  child  ox  protegee;  con- 
sequently he  was  welcome  everywhere;  and 
as  he  united  rank  to  fashion,  being  an  Earrs 
younger  son,  he  was  more  courted  and  more 
invit^  than  any  man  in  London  society.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  was  diesirous  of  obtaining  him  as  her 
beau  to  the  opera,  not  only  because  he  knew 
every  one  personally  who  was  worth  knowinpr, 
bat  because  she  wished,  by  showing  Ellen,  in 
him,  what  a  real  man  of  fashion  was,  to  give 
her  a  model  with  which  to  compare  Charles 
Mandeville.  She  was,  therefore,  much  disap- 
pointed when  Mandeville  said  he  could  not 
dine  with  her  that  day,  but  she  expected  he 
would  come  to  her  box  during  the  evening,  and 
this  expectation  was  rendered  certainty  by  the 
receipt  of  a  note  from  Charles  to  Ellen,  in 
which  he  told  her  that  he  would  make  a  point 
of  coming  to  their  box  as  eariy  as  be  possibly 
could ;  that,  as  he  knew  almost  every  person 
of  rank  and  fashion  at  the  opera,  he  might 
point  out  to  her  all  the  persons  worth  seeing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  pleased  Ellen,  "  Charles 
knows  every  one,  1  dare  say.*' 

'*I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Mrs  Ainslie, 
**  but  that  Colonel  Delborough  knows  them 
better,  especially  as  he  himself  is  one  of  the 
very  set  to  whom  Mr.  Mandeville  alludes." 

Colonel  Delborough  was  captivated  with 
Ellen  ad  soon  as  he  beheld  her;  and,  as  usual, 
on  hearing  that  she  was  of  a  good  family,  he 
said  to  himself,  **  Now,  if  I  were  inclined  to 
marry,  here  is  an  opportunity."  As  Colonel 
Delborough  was  a  man  of  real  fashion,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  thought  unfashionable,  by 
^oing  to  the  opera  to  hear  the  overture,  and, 
as  he  loved  music,  he  bad  no  objection  to  the 
eariy  hour  at  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  ordered  the 
carnage.  He  and  his  fair  companions,  there- 
fore, had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  fine 


overture  of  Moxart  performed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
Ellen^  raptures  at  the  singing  and  scenery, 
but  she  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  the 
dancing,  for  she  was  not  always  sure  that  she 
ought  to  look  at  it,  and  she  was  not  sony  when 
the  first  ballet  was  ended. 

By  this  time,  Ellen  was  almost  fascinated  with 
the  grace,  the  attentions,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Colonel.  He  could  not  fail  to  know  every 
person  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  house, 
and  had  many  pleasant  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
them  whom  he  pointed  out.  Mrs.  Ainslie  had 
given  the  fourth  ticket  to  her  husband,  in  case 
his  professional  engagements  allowed  him  to 
use  It,  therefore  the  Uolonel  had  no  rival,  and 
was  enjoying  the  privilege  of  being  sole  beau 
to  a  very  fine  woman,  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
when  an  acquaintance  of  Mandeville's  entered 
the  box  io  psy  his  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
and  Colonel  Delborough  heard  him  say  some- 
thing concerning  Mandeville,  whom  be  only 
knew  by  sight,  and  who  was  particulariy  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  When  the  young  man  was 
gone,  he  turned  round  and  exclaimed, 

**  Mandeville !  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mande- 
ville, that  consummate  coxcomb,  that  would- 
be  soroebody  t  My  dear  Mrs.  Ainslie,  how 
came  you  to  know  that  man?  He  is  so  en- 
tirely out  of  your  way." 

'M  agree  with  you,"  she  said,  **but  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  unavoidable."  Here 
she  looked  at  Ellen,  who  sat  in  Ul-suppressed 
agitation  to  hear  her  cousin,  and  once  most 
dear  Charles,  so  spoken  of;  but  Mrs.  Ainslie 
motioned  to  her  not  to  betray  their  relationship, 
and  the  Colonel  went  on* 

*«The  boy  expected  to  get  into  the  Alfred, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed." 

*'  Is  he  not  elected,  sir !"  said  Ellen  eagerly. 

*'  Oh  !  DO,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  for  us. 
I  have  reason  to  know  all  about  him.  The 
name  is  a  high  name,  but  I  find  his  father  was 
only  what  is  called  a  wholesale  dealer  at  Bris- 
tol, a  man  who  kept  a  general  warehouse,  and 
died  very  rich.  I  inquired,  because  the  young 
roan  thought  proper  to  pay  marked  attention  to 
one  of  my  nieces.  Lady  Julia  L  ,  and  the 
silly  girl  encouraged  him ;  but  I  soon  put  a 
stop  to  her  folly,  by  inquiring  into  the  youth^s 
pretensions,  and  pride  eon<|uered  love." 

Scarcely  had  he  ended  his  philippic  a^inst 
Mandeville,  when  he  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  just  as  poor  Ellen,  seeing  how 
much  the  Colonel  disliked  him,  was  wishing 
that  he  might  not  come.  Mrs.  Ainslie  could 
not  present  him  to  her  friend  after  what  had 
passed,  and,  on  his  first  entrance,  Charles  was 
too  full  of  his  disappointment  at  the  Alfred  to 
attend  to  aught  besides,  and  he  talked  of  no- 
thing else,  though  he  saw  that  the  converssF 
tion  did  not  interest  Mrs.  Ainslie.  At  length, 
however,  he  remembered  that  he  came  to  do 
the  honoors  of  the  opera  to  Ellen,  and  ha 
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pointed  out  this  Countess,  that  Duchess,  such 
a  beauty,  and  such  a  distinguished  character ; 
and  so  far  he  was  right,  but  Ellen  had  been 
told  all  this  before. 

*'  And  thare^^^  said  Mandeville,  **  that  is  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of ." 

•'Are  you  sure  of  that,  sirl"  said  the  Colonel, 
coldly.    •*  Do  you  know  the  lady." 

•♦  1  have  met  her  in  company,  sir." 

*•  Indeed !  but  still  you  are  mistaken,  at  least 
I  hope  so,  for  she  died  two  days  ago," 

Mandeville  could  only  say  she  was  very  like 
her. 

••  Not  at  all,  sir;  that  lady  is  fair  as  alabas- 
ter, and  the  Duchess  was  dark  as  ebony." 

Nothing  daunted,  Mandeville  then  pointed 
out  other  persons  of  rank. 

••  Is  he  right  now  1"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

'*  Perhaps  so,  but  they  are  lords  and  ladies, 
of  whom  I  know  nothing,"  he  proudly  re- 
plied. 

Mandeville  felt  piqued,  and  observed,  **  that 
they  were  well  worth  knowin?  for  all  that." 

'*  Humph !"  said  the  Colonel,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders  and  looking  on  the  stage. 

Mandeville  now  named  lords  and  ladies  to 
the  right  and  leA  out  of  bravado,  and  then  the 
Colonel  coldly  said,  sometimes, 

'*  It  is  not  she,  or  it  is  not  he." 

Mandeville,  little  suspecting  who  this  con- 
tradicting gentleman  was,  disputed  the  point 
and  insisted  on  it  that  he  was  right.  At  last, 
he  pointed  out  a  lady  just  come  into  the  oppo- 
site box  as  Lady  Harriet  H.  The  Colonel  said 
it  was  not.  Mandeville  persisted,  and  declared 
he  knew  her  perfectly. 

*'  Do  vou  mean  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
her,  sir  f" 

•'No,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  her;  I  met  her 
a  few  evenings  ago  coming  into  Lady  D.*s  as 
I  went  out" 

"  You  must  therefore  know  her  well,  no 
doubt,  sirl" 

"  I  do  know  her  well,  sir." 

"  But  not  quite  so  well  as  I  do,  sir ;  for 
Lady  Harriet  H.  is  my  own  niece,  sir." 

Mandeville  was  excessively  confused,  and 
stammered  out  an  apology,  while  Mrs.  Ainslie 
could  not  help  laughing,  exchanging  as  she 
did  so  certain  meaning  looks  with  the  Colonel, 
while  Ellen  pitied  Charles  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  connected  with  him,  which  it  was 
painful,  but  salutary  to  her  to  feel.  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie now,  lest  Charles  should  expose  himself 
again,  whispered  to  him ; 

"  Do  you  not  know  this  gentleman  is  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Delborough  1" 

Again  Charles  was  confounded ;  he  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  have  the  honour  of  that  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance ;  and,  now  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  as  it  seemed,  for  he  was  in 
the  same  box  with  him,  he  had  not  only  not 
been  presented  to  him,  but  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  presenting  him,  and  also 
that  the  Colonel  beheld  him  with  proud  con- 


tempt. Ellen,  too,  he  found  was  cold  and  ab- 
sent in  her  replies,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  not  dis- 
posed to  talk.  He  therefore  rose  and  took 
his  leave,  telling  Ellen  that  be  hoped  to  see 
her  agsin  before  she  quitted  London. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  "this  is 
only  Tuesday,  and  Ellen  does  not  go  till  Fri- 
day. You  know,"  she  added  in  a  whisper, 
"  as  I  cannot  see  her  to  the  mail  myself,  and 
Ainslie  dines  out  that  day,  you  miM/." 

"Must!  oh  dear!  no,  really,  I  am  very 
sorry;  but  I  dine  out  on  Friday,  and  really— 
indeed,  I — it  is  most  probable  I  dine  when  the 
mail  sets  out;  and  if  Ellen  will  go  by  saeb 
vulgar  conveyances,  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, I  really  eannnt  go  with  h^r." 

"  Ellen  does  not  p^o  by  the  mail,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  "and  I  said  what  I  did  only  to  try 
you,  and  your  regard  for  your  cousin." 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Mandeville*s 
discomfiture,  and  he  quitted  the  box,  shutting 
it  a(\er  him  with  great  violence. 

"  1  never  saw  such  ill-breeding  and  imper- 
tinence," said  the  Colonel,  colouring  violently; 
"  and  to  call  you  Ellen  too,  that  young  mtn 
deserves  to—" 

"  He  is  my  first-cousin,  sir,"  said  Ellen, 
calmly,  but  firmly. 

The  Colonel  was  shocked,  confounded,  and 
silenced. 

"  Miss  Mortimer,"  said  he,  at  length, "  there 
is  no  apology  too  humble,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  make  to  you  for  what  I  have  ut- 
tered ;  had  I  known,  as  indeed  I  ought  to  have 
been  informed,  that  Mr.  Mandeville  was  ^oor 
relation,  I  would  not  only  have  been  silent 
when  I  could  not  commend,  but  I  would  e?en 
have  endeavoured  to  like  him  for  your  sake. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  who  he  wasi" 

•'  It  was  my  place  to  do  that.  Colonel,"  said 
Mrs.  Ainslie ;  "  but  I  had  my  reasons  for  not 
doing  it ;  and  I  am  sure  my  young  friend  will 
forgive  you  your  unintentional  offence." 

"Yes,  certainly,  sir;"  cried  Ellen;  "hot 
what  you  said  of  poor  Charles  gave  me  great 
pain.  I  own  that  he  was  positive  and  contra- 
dicting, but  then  one  ought  to  make  allowances 
for  him.  He  was  full'  of  irritation  from  his 
disappointment  concerning  the  Alfred,  and 
when  one  is  uneasy  and  mortified,  one  is  so 
apt  to  be  disagreeable  and  tenacious,  and— 
and—" 

"And  what,  Ellen  1" 

"  Why,  there  was  something  very  provoking 
both  in  Uolonel  Delborough *s  manner  and  yours 
too,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Granted,  granted ;  and  I  like  you  for  your 
candid  and  spirited  defence  of  your  relation :  so 
does  the  Colonel,  I  dare  say." 

"  Oh  !  I  adore  her  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  charm- 
ing Miss  Mortimer,  I  should  not  care  how 
often  I  was  so  attacked,  if  I  could  be  sure  to 
be  so  defended.  Now  tell  me  how  I  can  ex- 
piate my  offence!    To  appease  and  please 
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you,  I  will  call  to-morrow,  and  leave  my  card 
for  Mr.  Mandeville;  will  that  dol" 

*^  Generously  and  delicately  felt,  and  like 
you,  Colonel ;  but  I  trust  Ellen  will  not  exact 
such  an  antende  from  you/' 

**  By  no  means ;  I  am  too  proud  for  poor 
Charles,  to  do  it.  Let  him  be  thougrht  deserv- 
ing  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Colonel  Del- 
borough,  before  he  has  it ;  but  I  will  not  im- 
pose my  cousin,  as  an  acquaintance,  on  any 
man.*' 

"  Proudly  and  honourably  felt,  Miss  Morti- 
mer; and  I  sincerely  hope,  that  before  long,  I 
shall  not  only  know,  but  like  Mr.  Mandeville; 
at  least,  no  endeavour  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  enable  me  to  do  so ;  and  I  must 
own  that  I  saw  him  and  heard  him  this  even- 
ing with  prejudiced  eyes," 

**See  Ellen,'*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  soon  after; 
**  Mandeville  did  not  go  home  to  take  poison, 
however  mortified  he  might  be ;  for  there  he 
is  yonder,  the  life  of  the  set  in  one  of  the  pit 
boxes,  and  laughingwith  all  his  power.'* 

It  was  so ;  and  Ellen,  being  assured  that 
Charles  did  not  remember  or  feel  as  much  for 
his  late  painful  embarrassment  as  she  did,  for- 
got it  also,  and  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  last 
ballet  as  she  dared  to  look  at,  and  enjoyed  also 
the  buzz  of  admiration  which  her  new  and 
beautiful  face  excited  in  the  crush-joom,  while 
the  gallant  Colonel  enjoyed  it  still  more,  and 
was  in  raptures,  when  every  now  and  then, 
some  man  of  ton  or  rank  whispered  in  bis  ear, 
^  Oh,  Delborough,  you  are  always  a  happy 
fellow.*' 

When  Mrs.  Ainslie  thought  over  all  that 
had  passed,  she  was  startled,  on  recollection, 
as  she  had  been  at  the  time,  with  the  manner 
in  which  Ellen  had  defended  Charles;  but  at 
lengtl)  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  relation 
whom  she  defended ;  she  considered  that  if 
she  had  seemed  less  hurt,  her  tranquillity  must 
have  been  attumed^  which  would  have  been  a 
very  suspicious  circumstance;  and  that  had 
she  been  tioUntly  agitated  by  still  struggling, 
conscious  love,  she  would  have  been  unable 
to  speak  at  all,  or  only  in  broken,  faltering 
tones ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  volu- 
ble and  judicious  in  ChaTles*s  defence ;  evi- 
dently proving,  therefore,  that  she  defended 
him  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  feeling  of 
relationship  alone.  It  is  well,  thought  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  and  I  see  that  this  faithless  boy*s 
reign  is  over. 

He  certainly  thought  so  himself;  he  there- 
fore wished  to  dismiss,  rather  than  wait  to  be 
dismissed ;  he  chose  to  assure  Ellen  that  he 
loved  her  no  longer,  rather  than  receive  from 
her  a  previous  assurance  that  her  attachment 
to  him  was  at  end,  and  he  wrote  to  her  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'  Dear  Ellen, — I  meant  to  see  you  once 
more;  but,  as  I  find  that  I  am  no  favourite 
with  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  indeed  she  was  not  far 


from  being  downright  rude  when  I  last  sa 
her,  even  though  she  was  in  the  box  which  / 
procured  for  her,  I  do  not  mean  to  call  at  the 
house  again ;  therefore  take  this  method  of 
wishing  you  health  and  happiness.  I  am  go- 
ing abroad,  and  it  will  be  many  years  probably 
before  we  meet  again ;  both  oi  us  by  that  time 
will  probably  have  changed  our  situations,  but 
I  shall  always  be, 

*•  My  dear  Ellen*s 

'*  Affectionate  friend  and  cousin, 
••  Charles  Mandeville." 

When  Ellen  received  this  letter,  she  could 
not  help  weeping  bitterly  over  it;  not  that  she 
was  sorry,  or  even  mortified  that  Mandeville*8 
attachment  to  her  was  at  an  end,  but  she  wept 
for  the  loss  of  those  pleasing  illusions  which 
had  so  long  given  interest  to  her  existence. 
She  wept  for  the  loss  of  the  love,  not  the  lover ; 
and  she  felt  a  blank  in  her  heart  which  seemed 
to  remain  there  a  sad  and  dreary  void,  till  the 
day  before  her  departure  arrived  ;  then  the  idea 
of  home,  and  the  welcome  which  awaited  her 
there,  from  many  an  affectionate  heart,  diffused 
a  glow  of  cheering  and  impatient  tenderness 
to  her  own. 

To  part  with  Mrs.  Ainslie,  was  now  the 
only  thing  that  clouded  over  her  brow,  for  that 
lady  had  twined  herself  round  her  affections, 
by  entering  with  tender  sympathy,  and  almost 
with  intuitive  penetration,  into  all  her  feais, 
her  sorrows,  her  triumphs,  and  her  escnpes. 

But,  that  pang  over,  she  was  cheerful,  and 
willing  to  try  and  make  her  companions  so ; 
when  she  foutid  herself  seated  in  a  travelling 
chariot,  b^  the  side  of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
friends  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  were  going 
through  the  village  of  R  ,  in  their  way  to 
a  more  distant  country. 

The  travellers  slept  on  the  road,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  London  that  it  was  nearly 
evening  the  next  day,  before  Ellen  saw  each 
welt-remembered  object,  and  beheld  the  lodge 
at  Sir  Henry  Claremont*s  park-gate.  Per- 
haps, thought  she,  he  will  be  there,  waiting 
for  my  arrival.  But  he  was  not  there,  and 
Ellen  felt  disappointed  ;  perhaps  he  was  at  her 
uncle's:  he  was  not  there  either;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  affectionate  greetings  of  her  family 
Ellen  felt  sad,  because  she  was  not  welcomed 
by  one  friend  more :  and  he  had  professed  so 
much,  and  had  been  so  markedly  attentive  in 
sending  her  presents  to  London ;  was  he,  too, 
inconstant!  Was  she  doomed  to  find  all  men 
false  1  If  not,  where  was  Sir  Henry  Clare- 
mont ;  she  dared  not  inquire,  because,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  she  did  not  like  to  show  she 
was  mortified;  but  perhaps  it  was  because 
she  did  not  feel  it  easy  to  name  him.  But 
when  she  had  been  home  near  an  hour,  her 
uncle  said, 

••  Ungrateful  girl !  Why,  Ellen,  you  have 
never  yet  inquired  for  Sir  Henry  Claremont!" 

**0h,  dear,  no; — I  hope  be  is  well.*' 
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'*  No,  certainly  not,  or  you  would  have  seen 
him  long:  ere  this.  He  has  been  so  ill  that  be 
has  kept  his  bed.*' 

**  Indeed !  but  I  earnestly  hope  he  is  better  V* 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  am  satisfied;**  and  Ellen  was 
really  ashamed  to  feel  that  she  was  glad  to  find 
necessity,  not  choice,  kept  him  away,  eren 
though  that  necessity  was  caused  by  indispo- 
sition. 

But  a  few  minutes  after,  pale,  thin,  and 
wrapt  np  as  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Sir  Henry 
Claremont  himself  appeared. 

•*  I  would  have  come,'*  said  he,  "  Miss  Mor- 
timer, when  I  heard  you  were  arrived,  in  spite 
of  nurses  and  physicians,  for  I  was  sure  the 
sight  of  you  would  do  me  more  good  than  all 
of  them ;  but  I  am  very  weak,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  I  am  very  ill-looking." 

Ellen  was  aflfected,  nay,  overpowered ;  for 
she  could  not  help  contrasting  this  welcome, 
this  eagerness  to  see  her,  with  that  of  Charles 
Mandeville ;  and,  while  overwhelming  sensa- 
.tions  of  affectionate  g^ratitude  and  painful  re- 
collections throbbed  tumultuously  in  her  soul, 
she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  having  almost  re- 


turned Sir  Henry's  pressure  of  her  hand  as  sbs 
passed  him.  But  she  soon  cane  back,  and 
eafferly,  anxiously  entreated  Sir  Henry  not  to 
risk  a  life  so  precious,  by  staying  out  any 
longer  in  the  night  air. 

"  If  yon  say  my  life  is  precioas,  I  will  go 
directly,*'  said  he ;  "  and  if  yon  will  add,  pray 
come  again  soon.*' 

"I  will  say  anything  rather  than  detain  jou 
now,  you  look  so  pale ;  and  yet  very  like  your 
picture." 

"  My  picture!  have  you  seen  my  picture  1" 

"  Yes,  frequently ;  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  fell  in 
love  with  it,'^ 

"  Mrs.  Ainslie  fell  in  love  with  it ;  0  kind 
Mrs.  Ainslie !  but  could  not  she  make  her  love 
catching!  But  you  are  impatient  for  my 
departure,  so  good-night.  Oh !  I  am  so  htp- 
py  to  see  you  again  returned,  I  feel  well  al* 
ready." 

I  have  little  more  to  rel^ ;  in  six  months 
after  Ellen's  return*  she  was  the  happy  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Claremont:  and,  as  Mrs.  Ainalie 
wrote  to  her  in  her  letter  of  congratulation,  she 
felt  that  she  had  indeed  cause  to  bless  her 
Journey  to  London,  as  it  had  taught  her  to  dis- 
tinguish the  False  from  the  True. 


END    or    rALSE    OR    TRUE;    OR,    THE    JOURNEY    TO    LONDON. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ODD-TEMPERED  MAN. 


WRITTEN   BY   HIMSELF. 


How  strange  it  is  that  I,  whose  life  has 
been  rendered  miserable  by  the  consequences 
of  the  reserve  and  closeness  of  m^  disposition, 
should  now  be  going  to  unveil  my  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  world !  But  such 
are  the  changes  incident  to  human  character, 
when  operated  upon  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life; — and  where  is  the  change,  however 
extraordinary,  that  may  not  one  day  be  effected 
by  the  influence  of  misery  and  the  impulses  of 
self-reproach! 

I  was  bom  to  the  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able fortune ;  and  unhappily  lost  my  parents 
before  my  temper  could  be  regulated,  and  my 
character  formed,  by  parental  judgment  or  pa- 
rental authority. 

My  disposition  was  nataTa]ly,as  it  is  called, 


reserved,  and  my  pride  great.  The  voiee  of 
admonition  had  rarely  reached  me  except  from 
masters  whom  I  cared  not  for,  and  it  always 
excited  in  me  resentment  rather  than  amend- 
ment of  any  sort; — for  who,  thought  1,  has 
any  right  to  reprove  or  control  me  1  My  na- 
tural reprovers  and  directors  are  in  their  grave, 
and  I  spurn  the  officious  interference  of  these 
my  would-be  friends.  Still,  I  had  affections, 
I  had  sensibility;  but  as  ciirnmstances  had 
early  in  life  shown  me  the  danger  sometime* 
incurred  by  a  display  of  affection  and  of  Reel- 
ing, and  that  they  exposed  their  possessor  to 
be  ofVen  cruelly  enslaved  and  trampled  upos, 
I  resolved  to  concesl  my  susceptibilitv  within 
my  own  bosom,  and  entrench  myself  behind  a 
rampart  of  apparently  impenetrable  coldness, 
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from  the  dangers  attendant  on  any  asaaolts  on 
ray  affectiona. 

Time  inaeneibl^  elapaed.  I  had  ffone 
through  school  without  disgrace,  if  without 
honour ;  and  I  had  talten  rather  a  high  degree 
at  the  university,  when  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty  I  left  college,  entered  myself  st  Lin- 
coln^s  Inn,  and  took  possession  of  my  paternal 
inheritance.  My  estate  lay  near  a  large  city, 
and  it  will  be  readily  befieved  that  I  imme- 
diately became  an  object  for  matrimonial 
speculations. 

But  though  my  manner  was  generally  po* 
lite,  it  wan  so  cold  where  I  saw  it  was  most 
desired  that  it  should  be  the  contrary,  that 
neither  mothers  nor  daughters  had  any  reason 
to  flatter  tbemsehes  their  wishes  would  suc- 
ceed. 

I  was,  besides,  a  great  speculator  on  charac- 
ter, and  was  fond  of  sitting  in  obsenrant  si- 
lence, when  I  was  expected  to  join  the  dance, 
or  make  the  fourth  at  a  card-table. 

During  this  time  I  regularly  kept  my  terms 
in  London ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  house, 
I  continued  to  appear  so  insensible  to  the 
many  flattering  advances  which  I  received, 
that  at  length  parties  were  formed  without 
considering  whether  I  was  in  the  country  or 
not;  and  tne  general  opinion  I  believe  was-^ 
that  to  be  sure  I  could  be  very  agreeable  when 
I  chose,  but  that  really  I  took  so  much  court- 
ing before  I  would  say  a  word,  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  any  one  to  take  much  trouble 
about  me.  But  I  had  one  advocate  and  one 
admirer,  and  a  disinterested  one  too— one 
whose  good  opinion  I  never  attempted  to  gain 
by  flattery  or  attention  of  any  kind,  but  who, 
from  the  natural  benevolence  of  a  pure  and  ge- 
nerous heart,  always  loved  to  protect  the  ab- 
sent from  severe  animadversions. 

And  what  a  creature  had  I  thus  uncon- 
sciously enlisted  on  my  side !  But  I  will  not 
antieipate.  As  I  am  going  to  confess  my 
faults,  I  hope  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion my  good  qualities,  1  was  rich,  and  I 
loved  to  impart  some  of  my  wealth  to  others ; 
but  this  in  me  was  no  merit ;  I  was  not  a  man 
of  expensive  habits,  therefore  I  had  few  per- 
sonal wants,  and  I  gave,  not  so  much  from 
principle  as  from  imoulse;  for  my  charities 
were  not  the  result  or  any  self>denta],  any  sur- 
render of  my  own  grntifieations. 

It  so  happened  that  some  kind  action,  which 
I  thought  unknown,  reached  the  ear  of  my 
amiable  defender  and  eulogist  in  the  town  of 
C  ■  '  ,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  attach- 
ment which — But,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  noi 
antieipate. 

Still  she  ought  not  to  have  loved  me ;  I  was 
never  worthy  of  her.  My  ruggedness  of  na- 
tore  never  deserved  her  gentleness,  her  tender- 
ness, her  forbearance,  her  pardoning  spirit- 
Pshaw  !  I  am  digressing. 

She  was  beautiful,  if  countenance  rather 
than  regilarity  of  features  can  entitle  any  one 


to  that  epithet,  and  her  smile  spoke  the  un- 
affected cheerfulness  of  a  heart  at  peace  with 
itself  and  with  all  the  world  beside.  Benevo- 
lence beamed  in  her  soft  blue  eye,  spoke  in 
the  soothing  accents  of  her  voice,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  happiness  must  reign  wherever  she 
deigned  to  take  up  her  abode — Oh !  busy  me- 
mory, peace!  and  let  me  proceed  with  my 
story. 

Thouprh  always  on  my  guard  aeainst  the 
fascinations  of  women,  I  could  not  but  desire 
the  acquaintance  of  a  being  like  this. 

She  danced  well— I  likM  to  be  her  partner. 

She  sung  delightfully — I  was  the  most  at- 
tentive of  her  hearers. 

She  talked  eloquently,  yet  unaffectedly— and 
I  used  to  love  to  converse  with  her. 

With  her  I  often  wholly  forgot  ray  reserve ; 
and  the  coldness  of  my  manner,  at  times, 
vanished  before  the  kindness  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  hers. 

This  was  indeed  a  homage,  and  a  proof  of 
power  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman.  To 
make  that  man  unreserved,  cordial  in  manner, 
and  aflrreeable  in  conversation,  who  was  usually 
guarded,  cold,  and  taciturn,  was  a  triumph 
that  even  her  modest  nature  could  not  but  de- 
light in ;  and  I  was  told  that  she  would  allow 
no  one  to  deny  in  her  presence  that  I  was  the 
most  conversable,  warm-hearted,  and  agreeable 
of  men.  She  always  added  that  she  had  the 
best  grounds  for  being  assured  I  was  the  most 
benevolent  too.  She  used  even  to  insist  on  it 
that  I  was  handtome;  though  the  utmost  of 
my  personal  pretensions  were  to  the  praise  of 
being  a  well-made  manly-looking  man,  with 
a  sensible  countenance. 

But  that  countenance  was,  1  know,  very 
austere  and  unprepossessing.  She,  however, 
used  to  dwell  on  the  effect  of  my  $mile,  and 
to  declare  that  the  radiance  of  my  expression, 
when  animated  into  smiles  of  benevolence  and 
complacence,  was  such  as  she  had  never  seen 
before  in  any  human  being.  Sweet  enthusi- 
ast! Alas!  alas! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  strange 
prepossession  in  my  favour  could  fail  at  length 
of  influencing  me  in  hers ;  cautious  though  I 
was  of  formmg  any  tender  attachment,  and 
resolved  also  never  to  let  any  woman  know 
the  extent  of  her  power  over  me. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  1  looked — I  listened— 
and  I  loved ;  and  I  soon  was  enabled  to  pay 
my  kind  advocate  a  marked  compliment; 
which,  though  it  did  not  betray  the  extent  of 
my  feeling  towards  her,  was  sufficient  to 
strengthen  the  regard  which  she  loved  to  cher- 
ish towards  me. 

Some  circumstances,  not  worth  relating,  in- 
volved me  in  severe  but  wholly  unmerited  ob- 
loquy ;  and  those  who  have  lived  in  a  country 
town  must  know  that  the  greatest  delight  of 

I  its  inhabitants,  in  general,  is  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  any  one  distinguished  in  the 
slightest  degree  above  the  rest,  and  that  to 
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destroy  a  reputation  is  the  climax  of  enjoy- 
menu 

The  ealamny  against  me  was  related  often 
with  minute  and  even  with  increasing  details 
before  my  lovely  friend  ;  and  every  time — not 
merely  from  her  particular  respect  for  me,  but 
from  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, which  taught  her  that  persons  are  usually 
consistent  with  themselves,  and  that  certain 
virtues  are  incompatible  with  certain  vices, 
and  vice  versd — she  always  undertook  my  de- 
fence ;  declared  her  perfect  conviction  that  the 
whole  story  was  false,  or  that,  if  rightly  told, 
it  would  redound  to  my  honour,  and  not  to  my 
disgrace;  and  was  always  sure,  b^  her  benev- 
olent and  candid  eloquence,  to  silence  thole 
whom  she  was  unable  to  convince. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  what  she  had  done,  my 
resolution  was  taken. 

Pride  of  heart,  which  I  could  not  subdue, 
but  which  atthe  same  time  I  never  presumed 
to  justify,  led  me  to  preserve  an  indignant  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  the  charge  against  me 
to  my  accusers,  though  the  proofs  of  my  inno- 
cence had  always  been  in  my  possession. 

But  to  her  who  had  generously  undertaken 
my  defence,  without  any  ground  to  go  upon 
but  the  noble  confidence  of  her  nature,  her 
wise  distrust  of  calumny  and  reports,  and  her 
consistent  respect  for  me  and  my  character- 
to  her  I  owed  every  respect,  every  feeling  of 
gratitude;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  show  her 
that  I  valued  htr  good  opinion,  though  I  des- 
pised that  of  others. 

Accordingly  I  waited  on  her;  laid  the  whole 
details  of  the  affair  before  her ;  forced  her  to 
listen  to  my  exculpation,  though  she  assured 
me  it  was  wholly  unnecessary ;  and  then  lefl 
her  with  a  heart  and  mind  in  which  her  image 
reifl^ned  triumphant. 

From  that  hour  my  attentions  became  so  con- 
stant, and  the  language  of  my  looks  so  tender, 
that  the  object  of  them  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  though  the 
moat  feminine  delicacy  and  restraint  guided 
her  looks  and  actions ;  and  though  she  could 
not  but  expect  to  engross  my  attention  when 
we  met,  she  never  seemed  to  think  she  had 
any  decided  clajm  on  it.  This  surrender  of  a 
right  which  most  women  would  have  imperi- 
ously asserted,  and  have  looked  displeased  if 
their  claim  was  not  acknowledged,  riveted  me 
in  her  chains  for  ever ;  for  I  was  consciously 
the  slave  of  a  petty  pride,  which  made  me  re- 
sist all  claims  on  my  attentions,  and  /Mir/tcu- 
larly  resist  the  claims  of  women. 

So  far  all  was  well;  but  unluckily  the  gos- 
sips of  C thought  proper  to  interfere ;  and 

I  was  engaged  to  Caroline,  and  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  her,  according  to  report,  be- 
fore I  hau  breathed  one  word  of  love  to  her. 

This  very  natural  report,  after  the  attentions 
I  had  paid  her,  awakened  my  jealousy  of  in- 
depenaence,  and  the  suspicion  incident  to  my 
character. 


I  fancied  the  people  of  C believed  I  had 

advanced  too  far  to  retreat;  and  also  that  Car- 
oline's friends  had  perhaps  spread  the  report, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  proposals. 
•  A  generous  man  would  not  baye  imagined 
this;  but  I  was  not  a  generous  man;  and  I 
not  only  thought  it,  but  1  acted  upon  it,  aud 
became  jBuddenly  cold  in  ray  manner  towards 
the. gentle  beingr  whose  affections  I  believed 
were  awakened  in  m^  favour,  merely  because 
I  could  not  bear  any  interference  with  my  ac- 
tions, and  was  resolved  not  to  be  talked  or 
compelled  into  a  marriage  even  with  the  wo- 
man whom  I  adored. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  ball,  instead  of  so- 
liciting the  hand  of  Caroline,  I  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  after  my  first  salutation,  and 
had  resolution  to  withstand  the  wandering, 
but  not  reproachful,  glance  of  her  toft  ami 
speaking  eye ;  and  1  saw,  with  mean  satisfac- 
tion, how  listlessly  and  joylessly  the  usually 
active  and  gay  Caroline  went  down  every 
dance  that  evening. 

I  was  as  cold  and  as  distant  at  two  succeed- 
ing parties,  when  a  rival,  and  a  formidable  one 
too,  how  entered  on  the  field. 

It  was  well  known  that  Caroline  had  re- 
fused several  offers;  but  then  they  were  not 
eligible  ones;  but  the  gentleman  who  now 
came  forward  as  a  pretender  to  her  hand,  was, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  even  of  her,  1  must 
do  him  justice,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
that  iA«  did  not.  Nay,  I  felt  that  she  ought  to 
have  loved  him ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  blind 
infatuation  for  an  undeserving  object — namely, 
myself— could  have  led  her  to  reject  a  being 
so  perfect.  Indeed,  I  carried  my  self-judg- 
ment so  far,  that  I  thought  it  zfauU  in  Caroline 
to  love  me  and  refuse  him.  He  was  handsome, 
learned,  highly-gifted  in  point  of  talents ;  and 
he  was  fwA^  fine-tempered,  benevolent,  and 
pious.  In  rank,  he  was  her  superior — for  he 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman ;  in  in- 
come, being  a  beneficed  clergyman,  he  was 
her  equal;  yet  Mi  he  was  rejected,  because  / 
was  preferred  !  What  is  that  passion  called 
love,  that  thus  sets  the  judgment  at  defiance, 
and  rejects  a  true,  to  worship  a  false  divinity  1 

I  was  not  sure,  however,  that  my  formida- 
ble rival  would  not  aucceed ;  and  I  beffan  to 
relax  in  my  assumed  coldness,  when  1  saw 
his  marked  attentions,  and  their  aim ;  espe- 
cially when  the  sarcastic  eye  of  a  shrewd  mar- 
ried friend  of  Caroline's,  who  disliked  me  and 
adored  him,  was  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say — **  You  have  lost  her  now  for 
ever." 

Accordingly,  I  requested  Caroline's  hand 
for  the  two  first  dances  at  the  next  ball — she 
was  engaged  to  my  rival,  but  she  accepted  roe 
for  the  two  next;  and  I  found  a  perceptible 
difference  in  her  expression  when  dancing 
with  me  and  when  dancing  with  him.  While 
she  was  his  partner,  her  eye  wandered  about,  i 
or  carelessly  turned  on  him  as  he  led  her  dowa  i 
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the  dance.  While  she  was  mine,  her  con- 
scious looks  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
her  cheek  was  flushed  with  a  degree  of  plea- 
surable emotion,  which  her  apprehensive, 
and  rather  wounded  pride,  made  her  ashamed 
to  feel. 

Some  women  would  have  retorted  on  me  mj 
own  coldness,  and,  with  some  propriety,  per- 
haps, assumed  indiflference,  though  they  felt 
it  not;  but  the  heart  of  Caroline  was  a  stran- 
ger to  dis^ise ;  she  was  above  the  common 
artifices  of  her  sex ;  and  though  I  have  some- 
times, in  a  splenetic  humour,  accused  her  of 
being  ingenuous  almost  to  irtdelicacy,  I  now 
do  her  justice,  and  am  convinced,  that  were 
all  women  like  her,  the  fate  of  lovers  and  of 
husbands  would  be  much  happier  than  it  is. 
But  then  I  must  also  own,  that  men  must  be 
refined,  in  order  to  deserve  such  women  as  she 
was — Digressing  again — but  I  will  try  to  im- 
prove. 

After  this  effort  of  my  self-love— and  as  it 
had  convinced  me  my  rival,  charming  as  he 
was,  had  not  yet  undermined  my  influence — I 
became  less  assiduous  than  I  had  been  at  the 
ball ;  and  as  it  was  certain  I  was  not  yet  an 
actual  pretender  to  the  hand  of  Caroline,  my 
rival  ventured  to  offer  himself  to  her  accept- 
ance ;  and  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  before 
strongly  urged  her  to  marry  him — but  urged 
in  vain;  and  with  well-principled,  though  I 
must  call  it  rash  decision,  she  at  once  declin- 
ed the  honour  which  he  offered  her;  and  the 
rejected  lover  left  C— -. 

It  was  now  confidently  exnected  that  I 
should  come  forward,  as  no  one  doubted  but  he 
had  been  refused  on  my  account;  but  because 
I  knew  such  a  step  was  expected  from  me,  I 
would  not  take  it ;  and  I  persevered  in  my  re- 
solution though  1  own  that  it  was  often  nearly 
overset  whenever  I  met  Caroline,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  fascinations  of  her  countenance, 
her  voice,  and  her  manner,  which  all  acquired 
added  charms  in  my  eyes  from  the  evident 
pensiveness  of  the  former,  the  increased  soft- 
ness of  the  second,  and  the  timid  consciousness 
which,  spite  of  her  self-command,  was  visible 
in  the  third. 

To  be  as  cold  and  distant  as  I  had  been  when 
I  first  heard  of  the  report  concerning  us,  was, 
however,  impossible ;  and  I  had,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  conscious  power,  the  assurance  of  as- 
suming towards  her,  familiarity  and  easiness 
of  manner. 

Instead  of  approaching  her  with  my  usual 
respectful  softness,  I  pot  out  my  hand  to  take 
hers,  with  a  sort  of  abrupt  ♦♦  How  do  you  t 
how  do  jrout"  I  nodded  my  head  when  I 
met  her,  instead  of  touching  or  taking  off  my 
hat  tike  a  gentleman ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
the  indignation  which  Caroline's  friend  ex- 
pressed towards  me  both  by  her  countenance 
and  manner,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the 
gentle  girl  herself. 

And  why  was  I  thus  acting  f    I  can  only 


say  that  I  was  obeying  one  of  the  many  obli< 
quities  of  temper,  and  that  I  earnestly  exhort 
my  female  readers  never  to  put  their  happiness 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  ever  exhibited 
spch  marks  of  caprice  and  humouras  I  now  did. 

After  thus  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
too  ingenuous  to  hide  itself  at  all  times  from 
my  interested  observation,  I  went  to  London 
to  keep  my  terms;  but  it  was  known  that  I 
meant  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  in  the 
country,  and  I  returned  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  25th  of  December. 

On  my  return  I  called  on  Caroline,  and 
found  her  friend  with  her;  and  I  was  sensi- 
bly struck  with  the  change  in  Caroline's 
manner  towards  me;  it  was  calm  and  almost 
cold  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  told  me 
that  she  was  goiiigthe  next  day  to  Sir  Charles 
D.'s  to  spend  the  Christmas  week.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  concealing  the  pain  this  intelli- 
gence gave  me,  as  I  knew  that  Sir  Charles's 
house  would  be  the  resort  of  many  agreeable 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  that  Caroline  would 
DC  the  object  of  much  attention  amongst  men 
who  would  have  great  opportunities  of  ingrati- 
ating themselves  with  her,  and  might  succeed 
in  driving  me  from  her  mind. 

But  seeing  her  friend's  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I 
recovered  myself  immediately,  and  said  I  was 
glad  she  was  likely  to  pass  her  Christmas 
week  so  pleasantly ;  but  I  strongly  urged  her 
to  stay  through  the  next  week,  which  no  doubt 
would,  firom  the  hospitable  nature  of  the  master, 
be  as  gay  as  the  first. 

"  Are  you  going  thither  t"  asked  Caroline's 
friend  eagerly,  while  Caroline  betrayed,  I 
thought,  some  pleasurable  emotion — **  Are  you 
going  1  I  know  you  were  asked." 

"I  was,"  replied  I,  "but  I  am  not  going; 
therefore,  my  advice  to  your  fair  friend  was 
wholly  disinterested  and  truly  benevolent,  as 
I  urged  her  prolonged  absence  to  my  o\wn  dis- 
comfiture— ^aswhat  is  C but  a  desert  with- 
out her  ?"  1  glanced  my  eye  over  Caroline 
as  I  said  this,  and  saw  her  cheek  redden  with 
a  mixed  feeling,  I  believe,  of  disappointment 
and  resentment,  while  her  friend  in  a  very  sar- 
castic tone  complimented  me  on  the  disinter^ 
esied  benevolence  on  which  I  seemed  to  value 
myself.  She  might  well  ridicule  my  assump- 
tion of  a  feeling  which  I  certainly  had  given 
no  proofs  of  in  my  conduct  to  her  friend  ;  and 
seeing  Caroline  apparently  sinking  into  no 
agreeable  reverie,  I  called  forth  all  niy  powers 
of  entertaining,  and  soon  succeeded  in  drawing 
her  into  conversation. 

Insensibly,  too,  her  manner  resumed  its  un- 
affected unreserve,  and  her  countenance  its 
animation,  and  we  both  appeared  to  derive  as 
much  pleasure  from  each  other's  converse 
as  we  had  ever  expressed  and  experienced 
before;  while  in  proportion  to  our  increasing 
gaiety  and  evident  delight  in  each  other,  the 
brow  of  Mrs.  Belson  became  clouded,  and  her 
manner  harsh  and  petulant. 
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Contrary,  I  dare  say,  to  her  wish,  nvhich 
was  to  be  a  spy  on  her  friend  and  me,  she  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  1  was  alone  with 
Caroline.  In  an  instant  oar  animation  and 
our  Tolubility  were  suspended,  and  Caroline's 
eye  avoided  mine,  though  mine  involuntarily 
sought  hers.  At  length,  thrown  off  my  guard 
by  Sie  situation,  I  approached  her;  and  as  I 
leaned  on  the  mantol-piece  close  to  which  she 
was  seated,  I  said,  in  a  voice  of  great  tender- 
ness, **  So  then,  you  are  going  away  for  a 
fortnight ;  for  a  month  perhaps  !** 

*•  Very  likely ;  and  you  advise  it  yon  know,** 
she  replied,  playing  with  the  handle  of  the 
bell -rope. 

**  I  advise  !**  exclaimed  I,  and  was  going  to 
uttor  some  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  when 
Mrs.  Bel  son  returned ;  and  finding  I  had  no 
chance  of  being  again  left  alone  with  Caroline, 
I  took  my  leave,  but  not  till  I  had  obtained  her 
permission  to  call  again  the  next  morning  be- 
fore she  and  her  friend  set  off,  to  bring  her  a 
book  which  she  had  asked  me  to  lend  her. 

I  could  have  wished  certainly,  to  have  left 
a  friend,  not  an  enemy  *  in  possession  of  my 
mistresses  ear,  as  I  well  knew  that  I  laid  my- 
self open  by  the  capriciousness  of  my  conduct 
to  severe  and  just  animadversion.  However, 
I  knew  I  had  an  advocate  in  the  heart  of  Ca- 
roline, and  I  returned  to  her  house  the  next 
day,  more  full  of  hope  than  of  fear ;  but  1  had 
no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  reception 
frpm  either  lady.  Mrs.  Belson  was,  as  usual, 
repellant  and  abrupt  in  her  manner ;  and  Ca- 
roline, who  had,  with  justice  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered the  tenderness  of  my  manner  almost  at 
the  moment  of  her  departore,  as  only  one  in- 
stance more  of  coquetry  evident  in  my  conduct, 
received  me  with  a  degree  of  reserved  dignity 
which  I  had  never  seen  in  her  before,  and 
which,  though  it  wounded  my  feelings,  was 
approved  by  my  judgment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  started  the  most  interesting  subjects — 
Caroline  was  not  disposed  to  converse;  in 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  meet  her  eyes,  and  ex- 
press b  jT  mine  the  affection  and  the  regret  which 
I  experienced.  Without  either  effort  or  emo- 
tion she  seemed  to  avoid  looking  at  me ;  and 
I  began  to  fear  I  hnd  deceived  myself  in  think- 
ing Uiat  she  entertained  for  me  any  strong  and 
decided  feeling  of  regard.  The  idea  was 
nearly  insupportable,  and  finding  how  little 
pleasure  my  presence  teemed  to  impart,  I 
should  have  taken  my  leave  venr  toon,  had  I 
not  found  it  absolutely  imnotsibfe  to  rite ;  to 
strong  was  my  feeling  or  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  and  so  difficult  did  it  seem  to 
me  to  bid  Caroline  farewell  without  betraying 
the  state  of  my  heart— iand  of  that  my  pride 
could  not  endure  the  idea. 

I  therefore  lingered  on,  sometimes  speaking, 
sometimes  turning  over  a  music-book  which 
lay  near  me,  and  sometimet  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture opposite  through  my  glatt. 

The  carriage  at  length  4roye  np,  wmi  the 


lad  let  retired  to  put  on  their  thawlt.  I  could 
not  do  lett  than  wait  to  hand  then  into  the 
carriaffe ;  accordingly,  when  they  returned,  I 
offered  my  arm  to  Mrt.  Belton,  and  was  goiag 
to  take  Caroline's  hapd  to  assist  her,  when  she 
defeated  my  purpose  by  springing  in  without 
my  asabtence.  This  action  piqued  my  seli^ 
love,  and  enabled  me  to  utter  my  parting 
complimente  in  a  firm  and  steady  tone  or  voiee. 

Nay,  more,  coxcomb  at  I  wat,  I  gave  Ca- 
roline, at  the  bowed  her  last  adieu  when  the 
carriage  drove  off,  one  of  my  sim'/et,  of  which 
1  was  told  she  had  expretted  herself  to  much 
enamoured,  as  I  was  desirous  that  her  last  n- 
membrance  of  me  should  be  a  pleasant  one. 
I  then  retomed  home,  displeased  with  Caro- 
line, angry  with  myself,  almost  mtttterin| 
curses  on  Mrs.  Belson;  but,  above  all,  tri- 
umphant was  the  painful  idea,  that  I  should 
not  see  Caroline  again  for  many^  many  days, 
and  that  she  was  ^oing  where  she  would  be 
surrounded  by  candidatet  for  her  favour,  whose 
pretensions  to  it  were  at  great,  if  not  greater 
than  my  own.  Sometimes  I  resolved  that  I 
would  follow  her  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  as  I 
had  refused  the  invitation  when  it  was  sent 
me,  pride  forbade  me  to  take  this  ttep,  how- 
ever tempting,  beeaate  I  was  sure  my  change 
of  resolution  would  be  attributed  to  the  kve 
eoiMe— Caroline*s  power  to  attract  me. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  did  I  feel  the  force 
of  the  well-known  phrase  of  time's  hanging 
heavy  on  the  hands.  I  had  refoted  to  joia 
the  Christmas  party  at  Sir  Charlet't,  because 
I  wished  to  study  some  law-books  which  I 
had  lately  purchated;  but  alat,  in  yain  did  1 
sit  down  to  my  learned  labourt— the  blue  eyes 
of  Caroline  gated  on  me  from  every  page,  and 
I  found  that  studies  of  a  lighter  nature  weie 
more  suited  to  my  pretent  deplorable  condition. 
Accordingly,  I  bad  recourte  to  the  bellet-let- 
tret  and  to  history ;  but  wfaenever  I  oame  to  a 
beautiful  pastage  in  the  claasies,  my  first  idea 
was,  that  I  would  repeat  it  to  Caroline;  and 
if  I  remarked  and  noted  down  any  event  in  the 
pages  of  bittory,  it  wat  with  a  view  to  men- 
tion it  to  her  at  her  return.  Nor  did  my 
chaint  tit  easily  upon  me;  on  the  contrary,  I 
tpumed  at  the  fettert  I  could  not  break,  and 
lamented  that  a  man  of  my  pride  and  indepen- 
dence of  eottl  thould  thus  have  aacrtficed  his 
freedom  to  a  woman,  although  that  woman 
wat  one  of  the  mott  distinguished  of  her  sex. 
Thus  passed  the  first  we<%k  of  Caroline'a  ab- 
tence.  The  second  wtt  begun  and  ended,  and 
still  her  return  was  not  at  all  expected.  At 
thia  period,  a  gentleman  left  Sir  Charlet't,  and 
returned  to  C    ■    ,  and  immediately  on  hit 


arrival  he  called  to  impart  to  me  the  pl< 
which  he  had  experienced,  and  to  detoribe  the 
tcenet  in  which  he  had  been  a  delighted  actor. 
It  wat  with  difficulty  that  I  could  endure 
the  narration.  Caroline  the  life  of  every 
thing !  her  playing,  her  dancing,  her  tinging, 
the  therot  of  every  praise !  and  the  young,  the 
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rich,  the  nohle,  hanging  enamoared  on  h«r 
lookt  and  graoea !  SciEmsely  could  I  forbear  to 
affront  the  chattering  and  happy  being,  who 
amiled  complacently  while  he  plunged  a  dag- 
ger in  my  heart.  But  the  worat  was  ^et  to 
oome ;  ^  The  honourable  Mr.  Douglas  arrived,** 
he  added  at  last,  ''two  days  before  1  came 
«wa^ ;  and  if  I  hare  any  penetration,  Caroline 
Orvilte  and  he  will  make  a  match  of  it  at  last.'* 

Luckily  for  me  he  took  bis  leave  after  he 
had  given  me  this  last  blow,  which,  however, 
was  softened  by  his  saying,  as  he  closed  the 
door,  ''In   short,  the  party  at  L  ia  so 

delightful,  that  it  grieved  me  to  be  forced  to 
leave  it;  and  Sir  Charles  says,  if  ^fou  had 
been  there,  he  should  not  have  had  a  social 
wish  ungratified.*'  "Then,  aa  Sir  Charles 
says  80,*' thought  I  to  myself,  "it  ^ives  me 
an  excuse  for  joining  the  party,  in  spite  of  my 
refusal,  and  there  I  will  soon  be." 

But  there  was  an  influenza  in  the  town  of 
C-i— ;  and  whether  I  had  caught  it  before  I 
saw  mycomrounicative  acquaintance,  or  whe- 
ther the  agitation  of  ray  mind  affected  my 
body,  I  cannot  saf ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  1 
became  very  ill  as  soon  as  he  left  me,  so  ill 
as  to  be  forced  to  send  for  advice,  and  I  was 
confined  to  rov  bed  for  three  daya  successively. 

On  the  fifth  dsy,  however*  I  was  quite  re- 
covered, and  on  the  aixth  1  resolved  to  set  off 
fori . 

But  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw 
how  pale  and  thin  my  illness  had  made  me, 
and  when  I  recollected  that  I  was  going  to  pot 
myself  in  comparison  with  my  handsome  and 
blooming  rivals,  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  stay  at  home.  But  then  1  recol- 
lected that  Caroline  could  never  have  admired 
me  for  mj[  personal  graces,  and  that  if  she 
knew  my  increased  plainness  of  nerson  pro- 
ceeded from  love  for  her,  she  wonid  love  me 
the  better  for  the  change.  But  how  was  she 
to  know  that  the  chsmee  proceeded  from  such 
a  caose,  unless  I  told  herl  And  could  my 
proud  spirit  and  close  temper  ever  allow  me 
to  make  such  a  canfosaioni  "  No,  never!"  I 
exclaimed,  "  never  shall  any  woman  know  to 
vrhti  a  state  of  degradation  and  dependence 
her  power  can  bring  me !" 

Then  again,  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  this  ac- 
count be  true,  and  she  is  engaged  to  Douglas, 
why  should  I  go  to  witness  his  triumph  V 
But  the  next  minute  something  whispered  me 
that  all  hope  for  me  was  not  at  an  end,  and  to 
L         I  went. 

I  arrived  there  about  two  hours  before  din- 
ner, and  when  the  company,  having  returned 
from  their  morning  walks,  rides,  or  drives, 
were  lounging  in  the  apartments  till  the  time 
for  dressinigr  arrived ;  or  amusing  themselves 
with  the  different  games  or  books  of  prints 
with  which  the  tables  were  abnndantly  sup- 
plied. 

As  the  doors  of  the  first  room  of  the  siiite 
were  open,  my  entrance  made  no  noise ;  and 


as  I  felt  very  nervous,  I  desired  the  servant 
not  to  announce  me ;  for  1  know  nothing  more 
painftil  to  a  nervous  man,  than  to  follow  his 
own  name  intq  a  room,  especially  if  he  be- 
lieves that  room  to  contain  many  persons,  and 
amongst  them  one  whom  his  heart  flutters  at 
the  idea  of  meeting. 

As  I  entered,  I  eaw  myself  whole-length  in 
a  pier-glass,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  looked 
so  pale  and  ugly  before.  And  while  I  thought 
so,  I  beheld  an  absolute  contrast  to  myself  in 
the  form  of  Douglas,  leaning  enamoured  over 
Caroline  Orville,  who  was  playing  chess  with 
a  man  I  had  never  seen,  and  who,  at  the  very 
moment  of  my  entrance,  was  looking  up  in 
Douglas's  fiioe  with  delighted  eagerness,  be- 
cause she  was  just  going,  as  she  thought,  to 
cheek-mate  her  adversary.  I  did  not  stop  one 
minute  in  that  room,  nor  did  I  look  a  second 
time  towards  them ;  but  I  saw  her  start  when 
she  beheld  me ;  and  immediately  after  I  heard 
Douglas  say  that  she  had  not  made  the  right 
move.  I  BOW  entered  the  third  room  in  the 
snite,  and  saw  my  host,  of  whom  I  was  in 
search.  My  welcome  from  him  was  all  that 
I  could  wish ;  but  Mrs.  Belson,  who  was  with 
him,  changed  colour,  I  thought,  at  seeing  me, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  as  repellent  as 
usual.  She  came  forward  to  meet  me,  how* 
ever;  but  exclaimed,  and  not  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
"  Deer  me,  how  ill  you  look !  Why,  I  de- 
clare I  could  not  have  believed  anything  could 
change  a  man  so  much  for  the  worse  in  a  few 
days !" 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  make  any  one 
look  better,"  observed  the  good-natured  Sir 
Charles. 

"  Pardon  me !  see !  it  has  improved  him  al- 
ready. It  has  given  him  colour,  and  he  does 
not  look  quite  so  ghastly  as  he  did." 

"  If  you  had  been  as  ill  as  /have  been,  you 
might  perhaps  look  ghastly  too,"  replied  I. 

"111!  ill!"  cried  ehe;  "  Well,  I  thought  yon 
never  ailed  anything,  but  were  as  strong  as  a 
horse.  Really,  one  would  think  you  were  in 
love— poor  soul !  If  so,  indeed  1  /»7y  yon," 
she  added  significantly  and  sarcastically ;  then 
humming  an  opera  tune,  and  almost  daneing 
into  the  other  room,  as  if  impelled  by  some 
very  pleasant  thoughts,  she  left  me  with  a 
dagger  in  mj  breast;  for  her  words  and  her 
manner  convinced  me  that  she  had  no  longer 
any  fear  that  my  amiable  rival  would  not 


Sir  Charles  saw  my  emotion,  and  my  in- 
cieasing  paleness;  and,  having  given  me  a 
chair  and  eoroe  wine,  for  I  was  really  quite 
overcome  with  dm  fotiffue  of  my  journey  and 
Mrs.  Belson's  attack,  he  kindly  inquired  into 
the  nature  and  duration  of  my  illness ;  and 
having  heard  my  reply,  he  said  laughing, 
"  Well,  well,  this  was  enough  to  make  yon 
ill,  without  love^  having  anything  to  do  ha 
the  nratter." 
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He  then  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the 
society  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
around  him,  and  begged  leave  to  present  me 
to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was 
not  personally  known.  I  therefore,  not  with- 
out great  emotion,  followed  him  into  the  first 
room.  Caroline  had  finished  her  game,  and 
was  just  rising.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
came  forward,  and  met  me  with  an  extended 
hand — a  proof  of  ease  and  unembarrassment 
which  I  would  readily  have  excused  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  she  was  at  her  ease,  I  was  con- 
fused and  awkward.  I  saw  that  Douglas  ob- 
amined  us  both  with  very  observant  eyes ;  and 
my  spirits  were  not  raised  by  the  conviction 
which  I  felt,  that  his  countenance  brightened 
the  longer  he  regarded  Caroline. 

Caroline  even  rallied  me  on  my  changeable- 
nesR  of  nature,  but  wondered  that  if  1  meant  to 
come  at  all  I  did  not  come  before. 

'*  I  should  hsTe  come  before,**  I  replied,  **  if 
I  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness.*' 
'  ** Illness!**  echoed  Caroline  in  a  tone  of 
kind  alarm;  but  she  was  prevented  adding 
more  by  her  friend,  who  rather  pettishly  led 
her  away  by  the  arm,  saying  that  if  she  did 
not  go  to  her  room  directly  she  would  not 
have  time  to  finish  her  letter  before  dinner. 
Caroline  went  with  her;  and  the  little  hope 
which  Mrs.  Belson*8  evident  wish  to  get  her 
away  from  me  gave  me,  was  completely 
crushed  by  DougIas*s  offering  her  his  arm 
across  the  hall,  and  by  her  accepting  it.  That 
day  I  thought  my  toilet  would  never  have 
been  finished ;  I  could  not  tie  my  neckcloth 
in  my  opinion  at  all  to  my  mind;  my  hair 
would  not  obey  the  brush,  and  form  itself  be- 
cominglv  as  usual ;  and  as  I  looked  at  my 
pale  and  thin  face,  I  could  not  but  repeat  to 
myself  Mrs.  Belson*s  expression  of  ghaatlv^ 
and  I  mournfully  added,  "  Ghastly  indeed  !*' 

The  bell  ranof,  and  I  went  down  to  dinner. 
As  I  expected,  Douglas  led  Caroline ;  though, 
being  the  first  man  in  rank  present,  he  ought 
to  have  led  a  married  lady.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance gave  me  exquisite  pain;  and  the 
lady  whom  I  conducted,  and,  consequently, 
sat  next,  found  me  any  thing,  I  am  sure,  rather 
than  an  entertaining  companion;  while  to 
complete  my  misery,  Mrs.  Belson  sat  opposite 
to  me,  and  showed  me  by  her  looks  of  triumph 
how  much  to  her  satisfaction  matters  were 
going  on  at  the  head  of  the  table  on  my  side, 
towards  which  I  really  dared  not  look. 

At  length,  however,  some  of  my  'silent 
suflferings  ceased;  for  on  the  dinner  being 
over,  the  dessert  on  the  table,  and  the  servants 
withdrawn,  subjects  of  general  conversation 
were  started ;  and  as  I  felt  quite  at  home  on 
some  of  them,  I  was  able,  when  particularly 
addressed  by  my  host,  to  talk  with  volubility ; 
and  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ca- 
roline*s  head  bending  forward,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  listening  very  attentively ;  nor  could  I  be 
nnobservant  of  the  pettish  and  angry  manner 


in  which  Mrs.  Belson  at  that  moment  drew  on 
her  glove,  and  then  drummed  on  the  table.! 
Nor  was  it  long  before  she  p^ve  the  lady  on  | 
Sir  Charles*s  right  hand  the  signal  for  retiring, , 
being  resolved  my  little  triumph  should  be  aS; 
short  as  possible.    I  contrived,  however,  to  I 
open  the  door  for  the  ladies ;    and  as  they 
passed,  and  Caroline  civilly  raised  her  eyes  to 
mine,  I  gave  her  a  look  too  full  of  meaning  to 
be  misunderstood!  and  sighed  as  I  did  so.    A 
faint  finsh  instantly  overspread  her  cheek,  and 
I  thought  she  gently  sighed  in  return.    At 
what  straws  do  persons  in  love  catch  in  ordfr 
to  save  themselves  from  sinking  into  despair! 
I  returned  to  the  table  quite  another  roan ; 
and  when  we  joined  the  ladies,  my  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  my  eyes  were  no  longer 
dim. 

But  my  spirits  were  as  quickly  and  as  easilj 
depressed  again,  as  they  had  been  easily  and  j 
quickly  elevated ;  for  the  pleased  attention  | 
with  which  Caroline  listened  to  Douglas,  hav-  j 
ing  first  made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa  by  her, 
made  me  even  worse  than  I  had  been  before;  j 
and  I  did  not  let  Sir  Charles  rest,  till  by  sum- 
moning Caroline  to  the  piano  forte  he  removed 
her  from  a  situation  so  agonizing  to  my  feel- 
ings. But  Douglas  handed  her  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  retained  his  post  by  her  side,  while 
I  stationed  myself  in  front  of  her,  and  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  earnest  gaze 
confused  her,  and  that  her  voice  was  not  as 
steady  as  usual.  I  do  not  know  how  1  con- 
trived it,  but  I  got  the  start  of  Douglas,  and 
handed  her  back  to  her  seat ;  nor  did  I  relin- 
quish it  without  such  a  pressure  as  ]  had  never  | 
before  hazarded,  and  a  sigh  which  spoke  a 
heart  too  deeply  touched  to  be  able  any  longer 
to  conceal  its  feelings.  It  was  not  to  the  sofa 
which  she  had  quitted  that  I  led  her,  but  to  a 
single  chair,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by 
flattering  men,  in  whose  eomplimenU  I  could 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  bear  a  part. 

Caroline,  too,  did  not  smile  on  her  flatterers 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  but  seemed  disposed 
to  fall  into  reverie ;  but  on  Douglas*s  approach- 
ing her,  her  usual  animation  seemed  to  return ; 
and  while  she  carefully  avoided  my  eyes,  she 
looked  up  in  his  with  a  degree  of  complacency 
which  I  was  tempted  to  think  indelicate.  It 
was  more  than  returned  by  the  expression  of 
Douglas*s ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  when  another 
lady  began  a  concerto  on  the  piano  forte, 
which  would,  I  knew,  prevent  any  conversa- 
tion and  any  language  of  looks  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  ' 

During  this  performance  I  watched  Caroline 
very  narrowly,  and  I  saw  her  evidently  lost  in 
thought,  though  her  head  was  turned  towards 
the  performer.  Still  there  was  nothing  pro- 
mising to  me  in  her  thoughtfulness,  and  there 
was  a  vexation  rather  than  an  emotion  in  her 
manner. 

I  cannot  describe  the  succession  of  hopes  and 
fears  which  agitated  me  that  evening,  and 
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which,  contrary  to  my  otual  caution,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  from  the  obsenration  of 
others ;  and  scarcely  could  I  believe  the  change 
in  myself  which  the  dread  of  losing  Caroline 
had  effected  in  me.  My  reserve,  my  pride,  my 
dread  of  ridicule,  my  sense  of  independence, 
were  all  annihilated;  and  love,  with  all  its 
train  of  doubts,  fretfulness,  and  fears,  reigned 
triumphant  over  my  heart. 

The  next  day,  the  day  after  that,  and  the 
succeeding  day,  were  nearly  duplicates  of  each 
other ;  except  that  every  day  Mrs.  Belson  con- 
trived some  new  method  of  tormenting  me,  and 
letting  me  know  that  Caroline  would  certainly 
at  last  accept  Mr.  Douglas.  My  own  fears 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  assurance;  —  **for 
how,"  thought  I,  *'can  a  sincere,  generous, 
and  correct  woman,  gi?e  encouragement  to  a 
man  whom  she  has  once  rejected,  unless  she 
intends  to  recompense  him  by  ultimately  ac- 
cepting his  offers  V 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  afler  my 
arrival,  as  I  was  going  to  light  a  candle  that 
stood  on  a  table  near  the  door  against  which 
Douglas  and  Caroline  were  standing  in  earnest 
conversation,  I  heard  him  say,  **  Well  then, 
you  will  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  eight, 
in  the  garden  V 

"I  will  —  indeed  I  will,'*  she  replied;  on 
which  he  took  her  band  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

This  action  and  these  words,  appeared  tome 
the  destructien  of  all  my  hopes ;  and  whether 
I  had  been  weakened  not  only  by  illness,  but 
also  by  continued  uneasiness  of  mind  ever 

since  1  arrived  at  L ,  I  cannot  sa^ ;  but 

certain  it  is,  that  a  sudden  sort  of  famtness 
came  over  me,  and  letting  go  the  candle,  I 
staggered  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  out  of  the  room.  At  this 
moment,  (as  I  have  been  told  since,)  Douglas 
turned  away  from  Caroline  to  speak  to  some 
one  else,  and  neither  saw  my  seizure,  nor  the 
alarm  which  observing  it  occasioned  her; 
while  Caroline,  alive  only  to  that  alarm,  hastily 
left  the  room  in  search  of  me,  as  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  hall,  as  she  imagined,  as  if  some 
one  had  fallen  down.  Her  heart  and  her  ear 
did  not  deceive  her.  I  had  only  just  reached 
the  door  of  a  small  parlour  which  stood  open, 
when  my  senses  failed  me  for  one  moment, 
and  I  fell ;  but  I  had  raised  and  seated  myself 
before  Caroline  discovered  me^I  am  now  go- 
ing to  describe  one  o^  the  happiest  and  proud- 
est moments  of  my  life; — but  the  recollection 
overcomes  me. 

The  paroxysm  of  unavailing  agony  is  past, 
and  I  resume  my  narration. 

Judge  of  what  my  feelings  mast  have  been, 
when  on  opening' m^  eyes,  I  beheld  Caroline 
standing  near  me  with  a  fkee  colourless  from 
alarm,  and  asking  in  a  voice  inarticulate  from 
emotion,  how  I  did,  and  whether  she  should 
ring  for  assistance. 

ft  was  not  a  moment  for  fbrther  reserve  or 


further  hesitation— we  were  alone,  and  the  door 
had  closed  itself  upon  us — but  in  an  agony^of 
passion  I  demanded  of  her  why  she  expressed 
such  interest  in  the  wretch  whom  she  alone 
had  made ;  or  pity  for  that  illness  which  she 
alone  had  occasioned. 

'*  I — I  make  you  ill !"  she  faintly  exclaimed. 

•*  Can  you  doubt  it?  But  go — why  do  you 
stay  here  ?  Go  back  to  the  happy  Douglas- 
go  and  renew  your  promise  to  meet  him  to- 
morrow morning,  and  leave  me  here  to  perish !" 

"  Leave  you  here  to  perish !"  replied  Caro- 
line, bursting  into  tears ; — **  ungrateful  man  !** 

I  awaited  in  trembling  impatience  till  this 
burst  of  feelincr,  so  precious  to  my  soul,  had  a 
little  subsided;  then  taking  her  trembling 
hand,  I  said,  '*Then  do  you  not  love  Mr. 
Douglas,  Caroline  V 

•'  Love  him !  Oh  no !" 

*<  And  need  I  not  despair?  And  will  you 
bid  me  live,  and  hope,  Caroline  V 

She  did  not— could  not  speak.  Such  a  proof 
of  ardent  attachment  as  she  was  now  receiving 
from  a  man  whose  conduct  towards  her  had 
been  marked — she  thought  and  others  had  told 
her  —  by  nothing  but  cold  and  heartless  co- 
ouetry,  and  one  too  whom  she  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  banish  from  her  affections,  was 
too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  she  leaned  her  head  against  my 
shoulder  in  agitated  silence ;  but  that  sileuce 
was  eloquent — and  I  was  happy.  Nor  did  we 
leave  the  room  we  had  so  unexpectedly  enter- 
ed, till  she  had  assured  me  that  Mr.  Douglases 
attentions  should  no  longer  disturb  my  peace ; 
but  that,  though  she  should  certainly  keep  her 
appointment  next  day,  it  was  one  of  business 
only,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Belson  was  always 
to  have  accompanied  her ;  and  she  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  let  him  know 
the  true  state  of  her  affections,  and  that  her 
hand  was  now  promised  to  the  possessor  of 
her  heart. 

Oh  !  with  what  different  feelings  did  I  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room,  to  those  with  which 
I  lefl  it !  But  Caroline  was  too  full  of  agita- 
tion to  join  the  company  again  that  night;  nor 
did  I  long  remain  below,  for  I  wished  to  retire 
to  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  new  and  delightful  prospects  which 
that  blessed  evening  had  so  unexpectedly- 
opened  upon  me. 

My  ni^ht,  if  not  passed  in  sleep,  was  passed 
in  reflections  even  more  cheering  still,  and  I 
gazed  on  returning  morn  with  sensations  as 
new  as  they  were  delightful. 

Let  me,  however,  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say,  that  there  was  one  drawback  to  my  plea- 
sure; namely,  the  misery  which  Caroline  was, 
by  her  in^^enuous  declaration,  to  inflict  on  my 
amiable  rival  that  very  morning;  and  it  was- 
not  without  a  feeling  of  true  compassion  that 
I  saw  her  from  my  window,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Belson,  join  Douglas  on  the  lawn,  ac- 
cording to  their  appointment,  and  set  off  o» 
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their  projected  walk ;  which  was,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow, 
in  whose  welfare  he  wished  to  interest  her. 

After  they  were  oat  of  sight,  I  came  down 
and  walked  round  and  round  the  shrubbery 
that  shaded  the  lawn,  awaiting  their  return ; 
and  it  seemed  a  long  time  indeed  to  me  before 
they  came  in  sight.  When  they  did  so,  I 
found  that  Mrs.  Belson  preceded  Caroline  and 
Mr.  Douglas  by  at  least  a  hundred  yaids,  and 
that  the  two  latter  appeared  engaged  in  an 
earnest  conversation. 

On  seeing  me,  Mrs.  Belson  came  forward 
to  meet  me,  with  an  air  of  smiling  triumph. 

**  You  see,**  said  she,  when  I  joined  her, 
**  what  is  going  forward  yonder;  1  don*t  like 
to  be  in  the  way  on  such  occasions,  therefore 
I  walked  off.** 

This  convinced  me  that  she  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  their  conference ;  and  I 
must  own  that  I  rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
her  mortification,  especially  as,  while  she 
spoke,  she  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  on  my 
face,  in  order,  evidently,  to  enjoy  my  embar- 
rassment and  distress ;  but  she  looked  for  them 
in  vain  ;  and  with  great  calmness,  not  unmixed 
with  sarcasm,  1  replied,  that  1  could  not^  but 
admire  her  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

**  What  self-command  some  people  have  !'* 
she  exclaimed,  conscious  of,  but  not  amended 
by  the  sarcasm.  *'  1  suppose,  now,  you  expect 
to  make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  envy 
Douglas  at  this  moment  1** 

By  this  time  they  had  nearly  reached  us. 
"No,  on  my  honour,^^  replied  I,  •*!  do  not 
envy  him.  Look  at  liim,  madam,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  appears  to  you  an  object  of 
envy  T* 

She  did  look  at  him ;  while  I,  seeing  the 
pale  cheek  of  Caioline,  evidently  rendered  so 
oy  painful  emotion,  flush  with  conscious  plea- 
sure at  sight  of  me,  while  she  welcomed  me 
with  a  smile,  could  not  resist  eagerly  hasten- 
ling  to  meet  her ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  draw 
iher  arm  under  mine,  when  I  recollected  my- 
self and  desisted,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily 
wound  the  agitated  bosom  of  my  rival.  He 
i«aw  and  felt  my  forbearance,  and  with  a  gene- 
rous effort  worthy  of  him  he  grasped  my  hand 
— tried  to  join  it  with  Caroline's — then,  buret- 
ling  into  teare,  relinquished  his  hold,  and  has- 
itened  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  stables ; 
iwhile  Mrs.  Belson,  with  a  countenance  far 
more  **  ghastly,**  to  use  her  own  word,  than 
imine  had  ever  been,  exclaimed,  **  For  mercy*s 
usake !  tell  me  what  all  this  means !  Mr.  Doug- 
Jas — Mr.  Douglas !  pray,  pray  let  me  hear  an 
^explanation  from  you  1**  So  saying,  she  ran 
after  him,  but  she  did  not  stay  with  him  long. 
The  explanation  was  soon  given ;  and  we  saw 
her  return  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eves. 
Caroline  stepped  forward  to  speak  to  her; 
but  angrily  waving  her  from  her  she  rushed 


into  the  house,  and  ran  up  into  her  own  apart- 
ment. 

Affected,  but  not  surprised,  Caroline  retomed 
to  me ;  and  taking  her  under  my  arm,  I  led  her 
into  an  unfrequented  walk,  where  I  drew  from 
her  an  account  of  what  had  passed ;  and  learn- 
ed that  on  her  requesting  a  conference  alone 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  her  friend  had  gladly  left 
them  together,  little  suspecting  what  the  result 
of  the  conference  would  be. 

I  was  now  almost  at  the  summit  of  my  wish- 
es;— my  rival  was  dismissed,  and  I  accepted; 
nor  could  the  intelligence  which  was  brought 
Sir  Charles  at  the  breakfast-table,  that  Mr. 
Douglas  was  gone,  give  me  one  added  feeling 
of  security  and  triumph. 

But,  in  compliance  with  Caroline's  wishes, 
one  engagement  was  to  be  kept  secret  a  little 
while  longer,  as  our  courtship  might  be  reck- 
oned, she  was  aware,  too  short  for  such  a  de- 
cisive proceeding;  and  after  breakfast,  at 
which  Mre.  Belson  did  not  choose  to  appear, 
she  went  to  that  1ady*s  chamber,  to  beg  her 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  also  to  endeavour  to 
appease  her  resentment  at  the  fiailure  of  her 
darling  expectations. 

She  found  Mre.  Belson  really  ill  from  dis- 
appointment, and  very  averse  to  receive  me  u 
the  betrothed  lover  of  her  friend ;  but  Caro- 
line*s  gentle  and  soothing  pereuasions  sao- 
ceeded  at  length,  and  I  was  admitted  into  her 
dressing-room. 

But  Sie  storm  had  not  subsided,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  hear  what  my  heart  whispered  were 
unwelcome  truths.  For  she  justified  her  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  ground  of  bis 
being,  she  believed,  a  more  amiable  man  than 
myself,  and  possessed  of  a  finer  temper;  not 
to  mention  his  superiority  in  rank,  and  in  all 
those  accomplishments,  both  mental  and  per- 
sonal, which  usually  command  the  admiration 
both  of  men  and  women.  Contrary  to  her  ex- 

rectations,  I  agreed  to  all  she  advanced;  and 
even  owned  that  I  wondered,  as  roneh  as  she 
herself  could  do,  at  Caroline*s  blindness  in 
preferring  me  to  Douglas. 

Spite  of  her  prepossession  against  me,  she 
was  pleased  with  what  she  called  my  gene- 
rous candour ;  and  putting  oiit  her  hand  to  me, 
she  said  she  really  believed  I  should  make  her 
like  me  in  time. 

1  replied,  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  beeaose 
in  one  respect,  and  that  an  entntial  one,  I  wu 
fully  Mr.  Douglas's  equal,  and  that  was  in  the 
strength  of  my  attachment  to  her  amiable 
friend,  whose  happiness  would,  I  aesnred  her, 
be  the  study  of  my  life. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  We 
shall  see,  we  shall  see  ;**  and  even  at  the  mo- 
ment her  words  struck  on  my  heart  as  full  of 
a  painful  foreboding  of  unhappiness  to  come. 
Ill-fated !  but  affectionate  woman ! 

I  could  not  resent,  however  I  might  be  boit 
by  her  dislike  to  my  union  with  Caroline,  ss 
it  proceeded  from  a  strong  and  I  may  call  it 
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id  interest  which  she  took  in  her 
Tiend*8  happiness;  and  she  had  convinced 
herself  that  mine  was  a  temper  calculated,  in 
all  probability,  to  destroy  her  peace.  Let  me 
mention  here  one  anecdote  of  myself,  in  order 
to  gain  me  a  little  approbation  from  ray  read- 
ers, to  set  affainst  the  censure  which  they  may 
load  me  with  as  I  proceed. 

Mrs.  Belson*s  mther  was  the  steward  of 
Caroline's  father,  and  he  had  left  her  a  very 
large  fortune,  which  a  most  unworthy  husband 
entirely  dissipated,  not  many  years  ago;  and 
at  this  Yery  moment  this  much-injured  woman 
is  supported  entirely  on  an  income  which /al- 
low her,  without  her  being  at  all  conscious 
who  her  unknown  friend  is.  But  to  return  to 
my  subject. 

Caroline  had  now  been  more  than  a  month 
at  Sir  Charles  D.*s,  and  I  had  been  there  a  fort- 
night. I  Yentured  to  suggest  a  wish  to  Sir 
Charles,  who  had  been  Caroline's  guardian 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  her  father,  that  he 
would  try  to  prevail  on  her  to  shorten  my  term 
of  probation,  and  consent  to  give  me  her  hand 
before  we  left  L 

^y  request  was  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  good  old  man,  as  he  was 
very  desirous  that  the  child  of  his  dearest 
friend,  and  the  daup[hter  of  his  adoption,  should 
be  married  from  his  own  house;  and  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  dissuasions  of  Mrs.  Belson,  who 
said  we  had  as  yet  been  lovers  too  short  a  time, 
Caroline  consented  to  be  mine,  at  the  end  of 
two  months  from  that  period. 

To  Sir  Charles  I  left  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  drawing  up  a  draft  of  the  marriaffe 
settlements,  &c.,  and  I  gave  him  a  eartthlancne 
to  settle  on  Caroline  whatever  he  thought  fit; 
insisting  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  her 
own  fortune  should  be  settled  on  her  and  her 
children ;  with  the  income  of  it,  even  during 
my  life,  wholly  at  her  disposal,  to  save  or  to 
spend,  according  to  her  own  will,  without  my 
having  any  power  over  it  whatever. 

To  this  Sir  Charles  strongly  objected,  and 
so  did  Caroline  herself;  Sir  (Jharfes  because 
he  did  not  approve  a  wife*s  total  independence 
in  money  matters,  of  her  husband ;  and  Caro- 
line, because  her  tenderness  of  nature  made 
her  desire  to  be  dependent  for  every  thing  on' 
the  being  whom  she  loved  best.  But  I  was 
resolute ;  and  Sir  Charles  Trespecting  what  he 
called  my  liberality,  though  he  reprobated  my 
sentiments  as  pernicious)  was  obliged  to  obey 
me ;  and  he  congratulated  the  gratified  Caro- 
line, with  much  feeling,  on  the  generous  na- 
ture of  her  future  husband.  Generous !  Oh, 
how  easy  is  that  sort  of  generosity !— 4it  least 
to  me  it  was  easy.  But  to  another  sort  of  ge- 
nerosity, and  one  more  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  I  was,  alas !  entirely  a 
stranger. 

However,  this  imaginary  virtue  of  mine  soft- 
ened even  Mrs.  Belson's  heart  in  my  fiivonr; 
at  least  it  led  her  to  tell  me,  with  her  usual 


frankness,  that  I  was  a  strange  and  most  pro- 
voking man ;  for  I  would  neither  let  her  love 
me  entirely,  nor  dislike  me  entirely.  And  I 
must  own  that  I  soon  gave  her  apprehensive 
friendship  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
feeling  of  dislike  towards  roe  was  a  more  just 
feeling  than  that  of  affection.  For,  I  roust 
confess  that  the  natural  obliquity  and  pride  of 
my  nature  returned,  and  my  jealousy  of  influ- 
ence, as  soon  as  I  had  nearly  gained  all  I 
wished  for,  and  found  that  Caroline  would 
certainly  be  mine  beyond  all  visible  means  of 
separating  us. 

**What  have  I  done!"  said  I,  mentally; 
**I  have  acted  contrary  to  all  the  rules  I  have 
ever  laid  down  for  myself;  I  have  allowed  a 
woman,  the  woman  too  whom  1  am  to  marry, 
to  Me  the  whole  extent  of  her  power  over  roe, 
and  to  convince  herself,  that  even  my  health 
depended  on  her  acceptance  of  me !  Yes ;  I, 
who,  till  now,  piqued  myself  on  my  pride  of 
spirit  and  manly  independence  of  character ;  I 
have  been  laid  prostrate  by  my  affections  »- 
been  rendered  ill  by  the  emotions  of  my  heart; 
and  the  fair  cause  of  it  has  seen,  and  no  doubt 
has  triumphed  over  the  irresistible  influence  of 
her  charms !  But  she  shall  not  triumph  long,*' 
I  added,  as  I  finished  my  toilet,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast,  which  had  been  ordered 
that  morning  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

I  was  unusually  grave  in  my  morning  salu- 
tations ;  and  I  scarcely  smiled  in  return,  when 
Caroline  greeted  me  with  a  smile  full  of  affec- 
tion and  benevolence,  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
welcome  me.  I  saw  her  countenance  change 
instantly ;  and  I  observed,  I  must  own,  with 
gratifiedf  vanity,  the  anxious  attention  with 
which  she  followed  my  averted  eye,  and 
watched  for  one  of  those  expressive  glances 
which,  however  transient,  is  sufficient  for 
lovers,  even  when  they  are  separated  by  inter- 
vening crowds,  to  impress  on  each  other  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  ever-enduring  affection. 

Caroline  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
such  looks  from  me;  but  ilow  my  eyes  were 
silent.  What  could  the  change  mean  t  What, 
indeed !  and  at  length,  being  ashamed  of  my 
conscious  unkindness,  I  addressed  some  unim- 
portant questions  to  her,  but  which  obliged  me, 
m  common  politeness,  to  look  her  in  the  face ; 
and  having  done  so,  and  met  the  kind  glance 
of  her  mild  blue  eyes,  I  could  not,  even  if  I 
had  wished  it,  retain  my  unamiable  and  repel- 
ling coldness ;  and  the  meal,  which  be^n  in 
a  degree  of  dullness  and  gloom,  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  and  which  no  one  could 
venture  to  observe,  ended  in  cheerfulness  and 
pleasant  conversation,  apparently  as  unac- 
countable as  the  silence  had  been. 

Our  party  was  now  dwinded  to  our  host, 
Mrs.  Belson,  Caroline,  and  myself.  And  when 
breakfiist  was  over,  I  saw  Sir  Charles's  lao- 
dau  drive  up  to  the  door. 

''What  does  this  meanl"  said  I,  **  and  who 
is  going  onti"  I 
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«« Did  yoQ  not  know  we  were  going  to  pay 
a  Tisit  to  a  new-married  couple,  nine  miles 
oflft"  replied  Caroline.  ' 

**  No ;  if  yon  ever  told  me  of  it  I  had  fo^ 
gotten  it. — ^You  will  have  a  cold  drive ;  pray, 
when  am  I  to  expect  you  back  V 

•«What!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Belson,  ««will 
you  not  go  with  us  V 

**  No ;  I  am  not  prepared — I  knew  nothing 
of  it — and  I  have  letters  to  write.*' 

**  And  was  it  then  necessary,  sir,"  angrily 
replied  Mrs.  Belson,  **  to  prepare  a  lover  to 
accompany  his  mistress  ?  Is  it  not  your  first 
duty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  attend 
on  her  ^' 

••There,*'  said  Sir  Charles,  ••there,  Harry; 
you  see  what  dependent  creatures  these  women 
expect  us  to  be.  So,  then,  you  see  you  are 
no  longer  an  independent  being,  but  you  are 
considered  merely  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  that  young  creature." 

I  felt  my  anger  equally  rise  against  Mrs. 
Belson's  angry  reproof,  and  Sir  Charles's 
good-natured  pleasantry,  for  both  aegravated 
my  already  wounded  self-love ;  and  1  was  pre- 
paring an  angry  reply,  when,  casting  my  eyes 
on  Caroline,  I  saw  her  cheek  was  pale,  and 
her  bosom  heaving  with  emotion,  and  I  had 
just  humanity  enough  to  forbear;  and  with 
some  effort  1  said,  ••What  man  would  not 
willingly.  Sir  Charles,  resign  his  indepen- 
dence for  the  sake  of  beinff  with  such  a  com- 
f»any  as  the  present  1  But,  indeed,  I  have 
etters  to  write,  and  it  is  unfortunate ;  but  I 
must  beg  to  be  excused — ^yon  can  go  without 
me,  you  know." 

••  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Belson, 
hastening  to  the  door;  ••!  am  sure  /don't 
want  you  to  go.     Come,  Sir  Charles." 

•'  Patience,  patience,"  he  replied,  slowly 
buttoning  his  coat,  while  Caroline  as  slowly 
closed  her  pelisse,  and  tied  her  bonnet  under 
her  chin. 

•'Pray,  clothe  .yourself  well,"  said  I  to 
Caroline,  as  I  put  her  fur  tippet  on  her  shoul- 
ders ;  '•  and  I  hope  you  will  not  stay  out  till 
it  is  dark." 

She  did  not  answer — her  heart  was  full  »- 
and  had  she  spoken  she  would  have  burst  into 
leais. 

*'  Come,  Harry,  come  with  us,"  cried  Sir 
Charles,  •»  and  write  your  letters  another  day." 
As  he  said  this,  he  left  the  room,  and  I  felt 
like  a  culprit,  now  that  I  was  alone  with  Caro- 
line. Would  she  had  had  some  of  her  friend's 
spirit !  that  is,  I  think,  if  she  bad,  I  should 
have  behaved  better  to  her ;  for  I  was  too  sure 
of  her  affection  to  prove  myself  deserving  of 
it — But  I  wander  from  the  point. 

Well,  I  was  alone  with  her ;  and  I  knew 
that  sorrowful  emotion  had  deprived  her  of  ut- 
terance, for  sullenness  was  a  stranger  to  her 
nature. 

•*  This  is  very,  very  provoking,"  said  I,  in 


a  hoarse  voice,  as  I  closed  her  tippet,  and  in- 
sisted on  putting  another  shawl  round  her. 

••  What  is  provoking  1"  she  asked  in  a  £uot 
tone. 

••  That  I  shdnld  have  these  letters  to  write." 

*•  Provoking  indeed ;"  and  ahe  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

••  Stop !"  cried  I,  a  little  mortified  that  she 
would  not  urge  me  to  go ;  ••  I  think  1  will  defer 
writing  till  to-morrow,  and  lay  the  fault  on  yoo ; 
will  you  allow  me  to  plead  you  as  my  excuse  1^ 

She  did  not  repl^,  out  she  tamed  round  and 
gave  me  such  a  smile !  But  she  smiled  throogfa 
her  tears ;  and  as  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  1 
almost  vowed  that  I  would  never  ao  distrea 
her  gentle  and  generous  nature  asrain. 

••So!  you  are  coming  afler  ail,  are  youl" 
observed  Mrs.  Belson ;  ••  I  am  sore  if  1  had 
been  Miss  Orrille/ would  not  have  asked  y<m 
to  come." 

••  Nor  did  Miss  Ortille  ask  me,"  replied  I, 
coolly,  ••  but  I  go  because  I  should  have  been 
uneasy  to  have  stayed  at  home." 

Sir  Charles  ndw  got  in,  good-naturedly  ob- 
serving that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  I  had 
made  my  business  yield  to  my  inclinations. 

But  neither  Mrs.  Belson  nor  Caroline  coold 
shake  off  the  uncomfortable  feelings  which  this 
display  of  my  disposition  had  excited  in  both 
of  them,  and  while  one  was  silent  from  resent- 
ment, the  other  was  so  from  sorrow.  I  there- 
fore exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  draw  them 
from  their  silence  and  their  reserve ;  while  I 
endeavoured,  by  every  attention  in  my  power, 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  Caroline,  and  heal 
the  wound  which  I  had  so  wantonly  inflicted. 

And  in  her  bosom  resentment  never  coold 
tarry  long.  She  was  the  most  placable  of  hu- 
man beings;— too  much  so  for  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  intrusted  her  happiness;  for 
the  consciousness  of  her  aptitude  to  forgive 
made  me  careless  of  giving  her  offence,  and 
her  virtue  became  her  enemy.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  she  was  able  to  talk  and  look 
on  me  as  usual ;  and  as  even  Mrs.  Belson  was 
at  length  unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  her 
enlivening  good-humour,  our  drive  turned  oot 
a  very  pleasant  expedition. 

I  behaved  very  well  for  the  next  week ;  bat 
with  my  odd  temper  and  my  system  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  err  soon  again.  I 
fancied  that  I  was  too  fond  and  too  amiable, 
and  if  I  did  not  take  care,  I  thought  1  should 
become  a  thorough  woman's  slave.  The  idet 
was  insupportable,  and  I  took  the  first  oppo^ 
tunity  of  rebelling  again  against  that  rule  laid 
down  by  Mrs.  Belson — that  a  lover  is  always 
to  consider  himself  as  the  appendage  of  his 
mistress,  and  is  to  follow  her  whithersoever 
she  goes,  whether  be  likes  it  or  not.  | 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Sir  Charles 
had  accepted  a  dinner  engagement  in  the| 
neighbourhood  without  consulting  roe ;  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  persons  whom  I  did  not 
like,  or  rather,  whose  conduct  I  deemed  rspr^ 
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hensible.  My  resolution  therefore  was  taken, 
but  I  concealed  it  till  the  carriage  was  ordered 
to  come  round.  I  then  told  Sir  Charles,  that 
on  mature  deliberation  1  had  resolved  not  to 
accompany  him  in  the  projected  visit ;  for  that, 
as  I  did  not  approve  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, and  did  not  mean,  when  I  married,  to  re- 
ceive them  on  my  visiting  list ;  going  to  their 
bouses  would,  I  thought,  be  insuring  a  call 
from  them — a  civility  which  I  wished  to  avoid ; 
besides,  I  thought  the  visit  would  be  a  very 
dull  one,  and  I  should  be  more  amused  at 
home. 

At  this  unexpected  communication,  Caro- 
line changed  colour,  but  looked  more  indignant 
than  distressed.  Mrs.  Belson,  after  uttering 
an  angry  ejaculation,  had  wisdom  enough  to 
leave  Uie  room  ;  and  Sir  Charles,  drawing  up 
his  head,  with  evident  displeasure  in  his  look, 
replied  as  follows : 

*'  1  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  gentleman  in  my  house  to  do 
what  he  does  not  like.  No,  not  even  an  a^t 
of  civility,  or  an  act  o( Justice ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  obt>erve,  that  when  an  engagement  to  a  din- 
ner-visit is  accepted,  it  appears  to  me  only  an 
act  of  justice  to  keep  it,  as  a  place  at  table  has 
been  reserved,  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise filled  up.  And  if  you  and  Caroline — ^for 
no  doubt  she  has  promisecV  to  stay  at  home 
with  you — stay  away — " 

**  Not  I,  indeed,  sir !"  exclaimed  Caroline 
eagerly ;  **  I  never  allow  myself  on  any  pre- 
tence to  break  an  engagement." 

"  No!"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "then  my  sur- 
prise is  increased.  But  setting  aside  any  idea 
of  propriety  on  the  subject  of  keeping  engage- 
ments, I  must  observe,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  as 
my  friend  and  his  wife,  I  must  allow,  have 
made  themselves  only  too  much  talked  of,  your 
not  accompanying  us  would  certainly  appear 
like  a  marlced  disrespect;  and  as  I  loved  and 
venerated  their  parents,  it  would  grieve  me 
that  they  should  receive  from  any  guest  of 
mine  a  personal  slight ;  therefore  I  request  you 
to  go  with  us,  however  dull  and  disagreeable 
the  visit  may  be  to  you.  But  I  must  say,  that 
in  urging  a  lover  to  bear  with  the  society  of 
his  mistress  during  a  few  houre,  though  it  be 
in  the  company  of  oiher$,  I  cannot  think— if  I 
may  venture  to  judge  of  what  young  men  are 
now  by  what  I  was  myself— that  I  urge  you 
to  do  any  thing  so  very  trying^  and  so  very 
painful  to  endure.** 

I  felt  ashamed,  confounded,  yet  anery.  I 
saw  that  without  affronting  Sir  Charles  I  could 
not  refuse  to  go ;  but  if  I  went  I  was  resolved 
that  Caroline,  whone  words  and  manner  had 
wounded  my  self-love,  should  not  suppose  that 
the  wish  to  appease  her  had  influenced  my 
change  of  plan.  I  therefore  told  Sir  Charles 
that  his  request  was  sufBcient;  and  that,  as  I 
would  on  no  account  do  any  thing  likely  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  of  his,  1  would  get 
my  great-coat  and  follow  them. 


I     I  then  left  the  room  without  looking  at 

Caroline ;  and  while  I  was  putting  on  my 

'  coat.  Sir  Charles  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 

a  ceremony  which,  in  the  irritated  state  of 

my  temper,  I  wished  to  avoid. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  drive  was 
a  very  comfortable  one.  Even  Sir  Charles's 
fine  temper  had  been  a  little  ruffled  ;  and  Mre. 
Belson  sat  swelling  with  indignation  in  one 
corner  of  the  coach,  while  Caroline  could  with 
difficulty  suppress  the  tears  of  wounded  prido 
and  tenderness ;  and  I,  the  guilty  cause  of  all 
this  vexation,  was  too  painfully  self-reproved  to 
be  able  to  break  the  perturbed  and  discomforting 
silence.  Fortunately,  however,  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  and  the  jolting  of  the  coach  was  in-^ 
tolerable,  for  the  physical  inconvenience  which 
we  suffered,  diverted  our  attention  in  a  slight 
degree  from  our  moral  disturbance,  and  in- 
voluntary exclamations  of  "  Dear  me !  Well, 
I  thought  we  were  overset,"  broke  the  above 
mentioned  silence  ever  and  anon,  whether  we 
would  or  no,  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
a  renewal  of  con  venation.  Nothing,  however,, 
seemed  to  steal  one  thought  of  Caroline*s  from 
the  gloom  that  overhung  her  mind ;  no  excla^ 
roation  opened  her  fast-closed  lips ;  and  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  external  world,  though  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  window  next  me.  I  would 
have  given  half  my  possessions  to  have  held 
her  motionless  hand  m  mine ;  but  I  dared  not 
even  touch  her;  and  though  we  sat  on  the 
same  seat,  we  had  each  retired  to  the  corner, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  with  the  greats 
est  effort  alone  the  heart  which  I  had  so  wan* 
tonly  wounded  could  prevent  its  misery  firom 
venting  itself  in  sighs  and  teara. 

At  length  a  jolt  of  the  coach,  from  one  of 
the  wheels  being  suddenly  plunged  in  a  very 
deep  rut  in  the  road,  at  the  great  risk  of  our 
being  completely  overturned,  threw  Caroline, 
who  was  off  her  guard,  against  the  window 
near  her,  and  the  glass  cut  her  forehead  till 
the  blood  streamed  down  her  face.  This  gave 
a  welcome  excuse  for  the  long-smothered  agony 
to  burst  forth ;  and  she  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
hysterical  seizure,  which  Sir  Charles  attributed 
to  the  sudden  alarm  ;  but  I  knew  better ;  and 
amidst  the  sobs  of  the  hysteric  I  distinguished 
only  too  well  the  tones  of  heartfelt  distress. 
The  wound  was  slight,  and  an  immediate  ap<- 
plication  of  gold-beater*8  skin  stopped  the 
bleeding,  but  the  agitation  did  not  subside  so 
soon.  And,  alas!  it  was  not  against  my 
shoulder  that  Caroline  leaned,  for  she  seemed 
to  reject  my  offered  service ;  but  she  suffered 
Sir  Charleses  arm  to  sustain  her  trembling 
frame,  and  her  hand  grasped  that  of  Mrs.  BeU 
son.  This  was  a  trial  to  me ;  but  I  had  de- 
served it.  Having  thus  unburthened  her 
heart  of  its  heavy  load,  Caroline  became  quite 
composed  and  gave  a  decided  negative  to  their 
proposals  to  return  home;  saying  that  the 
wound  in  her  forehead  would  excuse  her  dia- 
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coloured  cheeks  and  disordered  head-dress* 
and  ,she  was  very  sure  she  had  quite  recovered. 

It  was  more  than  1  was ;  her  sobs  still  runff 
in  my  ears,  and  I  still  read  in  her  averted 
looks,  that  I  had,  in  a  measure,  chilled  the  ar- 
dour of  her  attachment  towards  me.  And 
why  had  I  done  sol  I  could  not  answer  the 
question  satisfactorily ;  and  overcome  with  a 
variety  of  feelings,  I  complained  of  being 
made  unwell  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
and  desired  the  coachman  to  stop  that  I  might 
get  on  the  box. 

"  Why,  you  will  be  frozen  to  death,  Harry," 
said  Sir  Charles. 

*»  No  matter,"  replied  I ;  "  I  shall  be  frozen 
to  death  if  I  remain  here,  and  be  ill  also.  I 
must — indeed  I  must  get  out." 

The^  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep  and 
painful  emotion,  found  their  way  to  the  placa- 
ble bosom  of  Caroline,  and  she  looked  at  me ; 
but  I  avoided  her  eyes;  and,  having  opened 
the  door,  jumped  out*  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles's 
remonstrances,  and  ascended  the  box;  but  I 
had  not  prone  far  when  the  check-string  was 
agrain  pulled;  and  Sir  Charles  looking  out* 
with  a  very  meaning  countenance  assured  me 
Miss  Orville  was  so  unhappy  lest  I  should 
catch  a  bad  cold,  (as  I  had  been  so  recently 
ill,)  that  he  earnestly  wished  I  would  re-enter 
the  coach,  especially  as  we  were  within  two 
miles  of  our  journey's  end. 

For  one  instant  the  angry  obstinacy  of  my 
nature  still  held  out,  but  only  for  an  instant, 
and  in  another  minute  I  was  re-seated  by  the 
side  of  Caroline ;  whose  soft  eyes  swelling 
with  tears,  met  mine  as  I  entered.  Imme- 
diately, without  uttering  one  word,  we  both 
felt  that  we  were  reconciled  to  each  other; 
and  every  one  looked  relieved  but  Mrs.  Belson, 
who  every  now  and  then,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 
her  chin,  and  a  shake  of  her  head,  proclaimed 
that  tranquillity  was  by  no  means  restored  to 
her  mind  or  temper. 

At  last,  overjoyed,  we  reached  the  end  of 
our  journey,  and  I  got  out  first  to  assist  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Belson  would  not  take  my  offered 
hand  or  arm ;  and  I  almost  feared  that  Caro- 
line might  evade  accepting  them.  Bat  I  did 
not  do  her  justice;  as  her  heart  had  forgiven 
me,  she  was  too  sincere  to  let  her  actions  tell 
a  different  story;  and  when  I  pressed  her 
hand  to  my  heart,  as  I  carefully  assisted  her 
down  the  frozen  step,  and  when  I  whispered 
in  her  ear,  **  Dearest  Caroline,  forgive  me !" 
her  band  returned  the  pressure  of  mine,  and 
we  entered  the  house  with  buoyant  tread  and 
with  renewed  spirits.  Nay,  so  strong  was  the 
rebound  of  mine,  from  great  depression  to  un- 
usual hilarity,  that  I  was  even  more  amiable 
in  my  manner  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  than  m^  kind  host  could  have  de- 
sired ;  and  conscious  as  I  was  that  my  be- 
haviour during  the  visit  had  gratified  both 
Caroline  and  Sir  Charles,  and  that  my  agree- 


ableness,  while  it  pleased  the  woman  who 
loved  me,  had  provoked  the  woman  who  hated 
me— the  drive  nome,  during  which  Caroline's 
hand  was  locked  in  mine,  still  lives  in  my 
memory  as  replete  with  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful moments  of  my  life. 

After  some  refreshment,  when  we  reached 
bbme,  Sir  Charles  and  Caroline  (who  com- 
plained that  her  wound  was  painfun  retired 
to  their  rooms,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Belson  was 
following  them;  but  she  suddenly  shut  the 
door,  and  I  found  she  was  going  to  address 
me. 

**This  is  now  the  second  time,  Mr.  Au- 
brey," said  she,  **  that  vour  Strang  temper  has 
shown  itself,  sir ;  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to 
tell  you,  that  if  I  can  help  it.  Miss  Orville 
shall  never  be  your  vfife^  though  your  wedding 
day  is  fixed.  If  such  is  the  lover,  sir,  what 
will  not  the  husband  be  1  and  my  friend  is  too 
meek,  too  placable,  too  yielding,  to  marry 
such  a  man  as  you  are,  without  the  certain 
risk  of  utter  destruction  to  her  happiness.  Sir, 
what  passed  to-day—" 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  I, "  and  what  passed 
to-day  to  justify  what  you  are  now  saying!" 

**  I  own,  sir,^'  she  replied, "  that  in  detail  it 
would  appear  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  on  trifles  that 
the  happiness  of  wedded  life  depends.  Well 
has  that  woman  said,  who  is  an  ornament  to 
her  sex,  that 

**  *  Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springi ; 
Since  life's  best  gifts  consist  in  peace  anid  ease, 
And  few  can  save, or  serve, but  all  may  please;— 
O  !  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence.*  " 

I  felt  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul  the  truth  of 
what  she  said ;  and  as  I  could  not  confute,  I 
would  not  answer  what  she  advanced ;  but  1 
replied,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  anything  but 
good-humour — 

'*  Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  in  a  case  like 
this,  vour  interference  cannot  do  good,  and 
may  do  harm  1" 

**  Not  if  I  can  convince  my  friend  that  she 
had  better  not  marry  you." 

**If  you  can  convince  her — Good  night,  ma- 
dam—>C'ef/  Id  odje  vou$  o/^emb." 

So  saying,  I  left  her.  But  I  was  not  as  se- 
cure of  my  prize  as  my  words  seemed  to  im- 
ply; and  though  my  pride  whispered  that  I 
would  not  put  any  restraint  on  myself,  and 
that  Caroline  shoulu  take  me  with  my  faults, 
and  love  me  with  my  faults,  or  that  we  should 
break  our  engagement  by  mutual  consent; 
still,  love  ^ot  the  better  of  pride,  and  I  re- 
solved to  disarm  Mrs.  Belson  of  all  power  to 
hurt  me,  by  every  possible  affectionate  atten- 
tion, and  lover-like  obsequiousness,  in  my 
power  to  display. 

I  kept  my  resolution,  though  not  without 
exhibiting  some  tendencies  to  err  again.  I 
gave  way  occasionally  to  sudden  coldnesses 
and  reserve  of  manner,  which  I  saw  tried  the 
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unvaryingly  affectionate  feelings  of  Caroline, 
and  made  her  fancy  I  felt  a  remission  of  hU 
tachmenL  Bat  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  ingenu- 
ous and  happy  countenance  overclouded  by  a 
pensiveness  unnatural  to  it,  I  subdued  my  sys- 
tematic aversion  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
lover^s  being  always  attentive  and  ardent  in 
his  manner  towards  his  mistress;  and  in  a 
moment  Caroline's  sweet  and  placable  nature 
made  her  forget  my  recent  coldness,  and  all 
was  happiness  again. 

At  length  our  wedding-day  arrived,  and  we 
were  married  at  the  parish  church  at  L  ; 
and  from  the  churchndoor  we  set  off  by  our- 
selves to  a  small  house  of  mine  in  Worcester- 
shire, at  the  foot  of  Malvern  Hills.  O,  the 
happiness  of  that  journey !  Never,  never,  till 
consciousness  is  lost  in  dissolution,  can  1  for- 
get our  six  weeks*  residence  in  that  seques- 
tered spot !  And  she  was  happy,  quite  happy, 
then!  for  I  was  contented  that  she  saw  the 
real  feelings  of  my  heart  towards  her ;  and  as 
there  was  no  witness  of  the  thraldom,  in  which 
love  had  bound  me,  I  believe,  that  during  that 
short  time,  there  was  no  cloud  visible  on  the 
brow  of  either. 

At  length,  business  called  me  to  London, 
and  we  took  a  ready-furnished  house  there  for 
four  months.  One  of  our  first  visiters  was 
Mrs.  Belson,  who,  I  saw  plainly,  by  her  man- 
ner, expected  to  be  received  by  me  as  one 
with  whose  visits,  in  future,  I  should  gladly 
dispense. 

But  she  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  I 
met  her  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  told  her 
before  we  parted,  that,  as  1  respected  her 
highly  for  the  strong  attachment  which  she 
had  ever  displayed  tawards  Caroline,  I  should 
always  be  truly  happy  to  see  her  as  our 
guest;  and  tears  of  real  feeling  started  in  the 
eyes  of  this  affectionate  woman  while  I  spoke, 
which  affected  me,  as  well  as  my  beloved 
wife,  who  thanked  me  by  a  look  which, 
though  I  noticed  it  not,  I  valued  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

But,  alas!  now  that  I  was  to  enter  the 
world  in  a  new  character— that  of  a  husband 
-—and  that  the  novelty  of  my  change  of  situa- 
tion was  worn  off,  my  usual  habits  of  temper 
and  manner  returned ;  and  while  every  day 
convinced  me,  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer 
than  the  bride,  still  I  could  not  bear  to  let  her 
know  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  she 
had  over  my  heart;  and  when  I  found  that 
the  coldness  of  my  manner,  at  times,  alarmed 
her  with  the  idea  that  I  was  becoming  indif- 
ferent to  her,  I  felt  an  ungenerous  triumph  in 
witnessing  the  de^^ression  which  I  had  caused. 
M^  pride,  too,  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that 
this  lovely  and  admired  being  watched  every 
turn  of  my  countenance,  in  order  to  judg®  by 
it  how  my  heart  was  at  the  moment  afltected 
towards  her;  and  when,  which  I  could  not 
sometimes  help,  my  looks  expressed  some  of 
the  admiration  and  tenderness  which  she  had 


excited  in  my  bosom,  there  was  an  expression 
of  gratified  and  grateful  affection  in  her  eyes, 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wonder  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  it  did  not  make  me  eager  to 
call  it  forth.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
more  I  felt  myself  dependent  on  her  for  hap- 
piness, the  more  I  made  a  parade  of  indepen- 
dence. If  she  hoped  1  should  accompany  her 
to  a  party,  declaring  that  unless  1  was  with 
her  the  evening  would  hav^  no  charms  for  her, 
1  used  to  reply,  though  I  meant  to  go  the 
whole  time,  **  Perhaps  I  may  go  with  you,  but 
do  not  depend  on  me,  — -  you  had  better  get 
some  friend  to  accompany  you  ;*'  and  then  I 
have  purposely  come  very  late,  in  order  to 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  sitting  by 
the  door,  and  evidently  watching  for  my  en- 
trance. And  how  did  I,  at  such  moments, 
requite  this  tender  solicitude  1  —  Bj^eeting 
with  equal  kindness  her  warmest  look  of  love 
and  welcome  1  No;  feigning  the  coldness 
which  I  did  not  feel,  I  sometimes  stood  and 
talked  to  her  with  eyes  that  wandered  towards 
every  one  but  her ;  or,  contenting  myself  with 
giving  her  a  passing  nod,  I  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  or  rooms,  always  con- 
triving, however,  to  stand  where  I  could  see 
the  only  object  which  I  really  loved  to  look 
upon,  and  where  I  could  observe  that  her 
glances  followed  me  wherever  I  went ; — and 
when  I  returned  to  her,  (O  cutting,  yet  grati- 
fying recollection!)  she  used  to  receive  me 
with  each  a  smile ! 

Well,  the  London  season  over,  and  all  my 

terms  kept,  we  returned  to  C ;  and  the 

frequent  recurrence  of  little  slights  and  cold- 
nesses on  my  part  certainly  produced  the  per- 
nicious conviction  on  hers,  that  I  did  not  love 
her  in  any  degree  as  well  as  I  once  loved  her ; 
and  that  though  every  faculty  of  her  loving 
natare  was  devoted  to  me,  my  feelings  towards 
her  were  fast  approaching  to  indifference. 

And  yet  never  did  the  prodigality  of  nature 
form  a  being  in  every  respect  more  worthy  of 
being  beloved !  But  humility  always  attends 
on  real  passion;  and  this  creature,  formed  to 
be  adored,  could  believe,  from  the  timiditv  at- 
tendant on  affection,  that  her  husband  did  not 
adequately  return  her  love !  But  what  is  more 
incredible  still,  I,  who  loved  her  deeply  and 
ardently— -I,  who  knew  that  she  entertained 
this  painful  conviction,  and  suffered,  daily  suf- 
fered from  it ;  for  sometimes  she  would  gently 
hint  her  fears  on  the  subject — I,  from  some 
obliquity  of  temper  and  feeling,  which,  while 
I  reprobate,  I  cannot  describe  or  account  for — 
I  allowed  her  to  remain  under  this  distressing 
impression ;  and  though  a  few  kind  words  and 
tender  assurances  would  have  banished  her 
doubts  and  restored  her  tranquillity,  I  made  no 
answer  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter 
whenever  we  were  in  correspondence,  to  her 
implied  affectionate  fears,  but  preserved  on  the 
subject  a  chilling,  and  to  her  boding  heart,  an 
ominous  and  convincing  silence. 
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To  retarn*  We  left  London  for  my  seat 
gear  C— ;  and  having  been  visited  on  oar 
arrival  by  all  the  principal  persona  in  that  city, 
and  returned  their  calls,  we  resolved  to  visit 
only  those  families  who  gave  and  paid  dinner 
visiu.  By  this  means  we  were  sure  to  avoid 
the  busy  and  unproductive  idleness  of  constant 
engagements,  and  enable  ourselves  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  evenings  at  home,  spent  in  ra- 
tional and  instructive  pursuits;  for  while  Car- 
oline worked  or  drew,  I  read  aloud ;  and  cer- 
tainly time  flew  on  rapid  wings  to  us  both. 
Yet  still,  though  contented  to  pass  all  my  even- 
ings at  home,  and  desiring  evidently  no  other 
company  than  hers,  this  too  susceptible,  this 
too  apprehensive  being  would  allow  my  oc- 
casional oddity  to  distuib  her  peace,  and  set 
irijles  against  such  substantial  proofs  of  affec- 
tion. Mt  what  does  this  prove  t  The  import- 
ance of  attention  to  triJUs  in  wedded  life,  and 
the  truth  of  those  lines  of  wisdom  which  Mrs. 
Bel  son  repeated  to  me.  And  alas !  of  what 
use  was  my  consciously  rich  store  of  affection 
for  this  beloved  object!  It  was  as  if  I  had 
willed  to  her  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year 
at  my  death,  and  during  my  life  refused  to  ho- 
nour her  draft  for  a  guinea  to  save  her  from 
inanition! 

In  a  few  months  afler  we  returned  to  C  , 
Caroline  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  though  my  affection  could  not  ad- 
mit of  increase,  my  anxiety  became  stronger 
in  proportion  as  the  period  of  her  danger  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  unhap- 
piness  which  I  would  not  gratify  her  by  show- 
ing, that  I  saw  myself  mrced  to  leave  her 
when  she  was  within  a  month  of  her  confine- 
ment. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  my  feelin^^s  of  regret 
were  very  visible  when  I  parted  with  her;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  joy  of  seeing  she  was  dear 
to  me  overcame  the  grief  which  parting  with 
me  occasioned  her.  Still,  ever  consistent,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  promise  to  write  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  reached  Worcester,  whither  I 
was  going  on  very  urgent  business;  but,  ridi- 
culing her  anxiety,  I  lefi  it  uncertain  whether 
I  should  write  or  not. 

I  went  by  one  of  the  Worcester  mails ;  but 
I  got  out  within  a  few  miles  of  Worcester,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  whom  I  wanted  to  see 
on  the  business  which  carried  me  away  from 
home.  I  had  time  enough  to  write  to  Caro- 
line, and  1  thought  of  doing  it;  but  a  strange 
wish  to  avoid  indulging  her  fond  uneasiness, 
and  to  conceal  from  her,  how  precious  her 
wishes  were  to  me,  made  me  resolve,  as  I  had 
not  promised  her  that  I  would  write,  to  defer 
writing  to  the  next  day,  and  not  seem,  by  writ- 
ing when  she  desired  it,  to  acknowledge  her 
claims  on  my  time  and  attention.  But  retri- 
butive justice  awaited  the  unworthy,  the  un- 
generous feeling. 

It  so  happened  that,  unknown  to  me,  the 
mail  was  overturned  afler  I  left  it;  and  the 


ofdy  inside  passenger  (a  gentleman)  was,  in 
attempting  to  jump  out,  killed  on  the  spot 

The  news  was  immediately  sent  to  the  pa- 
per; and  as  no  name  was  mentioned,  and  there 
was  only  one  mail,  my  unhappy  wife  read  the 
paragraph ;  and  concluding,  aa  I  had  not  writ- 
ten, that  I  was  the  unfortunate  g^entleman,  she 
fell  into  strong  convulsions,  during  which  she 
gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  and  in  a  few  hooit 
her  life  was  thought  in  danger. 

Perhaps  the  punishment  may  seem  too 
strong  for  my  offence,  as  I  could  not  foresee 
the  terrible  consequences.  True ;  I  well  knew 
that  by  not  writing  I  should  undoubtedly 
wound  the  feelings,  and  disappoint  the  expect- 
ations of  that  being  who  had  made  me  the 
depository  of  her  happiness ;  and  I  also  knew, 
that  by  writing  I  should  give  pleasure  to  the 
heart  that  doted  on  me. 

Oh !  what  an  important  power  is  that  we 
are  vested  with,  of  inflicting  pain  and  confer- 
ring pleasure  at  our  will !  On !  what  an  aw- 
ful thing  it  is  to  be  the  depository  of  another*8 
happiness !— Let  no  one  presume  ever  to  enter 
the  marriage  atate,  or  even  to  put  on  the  ties 
of  mutual  affection  in  any  way,  who  is  not 
deeply  sensible  of  this  awful  responsibility. 

Forgive  my  digressions,  reader; — but  there 
are  parts  of  my  story  yet  to  tell  which  I  like 
to  defer  as  long  as  I  possibly  can. 

An  express  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Belson,  who 
happened  to  be  at  our  bouse,  with  orders  to 
find  me  wherever  I  was ;  for  the  name  of  the 
reo/ victim  was  mentioiied  in  another  paper, 
and  my  fortunate  escape  by  stopping  on  the 
road.  The  express  reached  me  just  as  I  had 
written  to  Caroline,  and  told  her  of  the  acci- 
dent from  which  I  had  so  provideotially  been 
preserved. 

The  news  I  received  overwhelmed  me  with 
agony  amounting  to  frenzy ;  and  1  curaed,  bit> 
terly  cursed,  my  own  cruel  conduct,  to  which 
1  justly  attributed  the  misery  which  I  under- 
went. The  mail  was  just  setting  oflf,  and  I 
entered  it,  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  describe.  That  agony  was  renewed 
in  all  its  force  when  I  reached  home,  and  when 
I  beheld  those  windows  closed  whence  Car- 
oline used  to  be  watching  my  return,  even 
after  a  two  daya*  absence.  I  rushed  into  the 
house  like  a  distracted  man;  but  Mrs.  Bel- 
son,  before  I  could  speak,  relieved  me  by  ex 
claiming,  **  She  is  better ;  and  when  she  sees 
you  1  doubt  not  she  will  be  quite  easy,  and  will 
do  well." 

1  burst  into  tears;  and  she  considerately  left 
me,  to  go  and  break  my  arrival  to  the  dear  suf- 
ferer. She  was  allowed  tcksee  me,  provided 
she  did  not  speak ;  and  with  trembling  steps, 
though  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  forgot  my 
delinquency,  I  approached  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  She  had  promised  to  be  silent;  but 
when  she  saw  me — saw  him  alive  whom  she 
had  bewailed  as  dead,  her  feelings  burst 
through  the  restraints  imposed  on  them,  and 
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she  wildly  exclaimed,  '*  It  is  true  then,  yea 
have  not  deceived  me;  he  lives!  he  lives! — 
My  God,  my  gracious  God,  I  thank  thee!*' 
and  then  sunk  back  fainting  on  her  pillow. 

The  fit  was  long  and  alarming,  but  she  re- 
covered ;  and  as  a  deep  refreshing  sleep  suc- 
ceeded it,  her  mind  was  now  at  ease;  she 
grew  better  from  that  moment,  and  was  de- 
clared out  of  danger. 

^*  We  have  lost  our  child,"  said  she  mourn- 
fully, as  I  hung  over  her  pillow. 

'•But  you  are  saved,"  I  replied,  "and  that 
is  happiness  enough."  Ye8,  for  once  I  gave 
way  to  the  full  feelings  of  my  heart;  and  I 
blushed  to  think  with  what  tears  of  unutter- 
able tenderness  and  gratitude  I,  undeserving  as 
I  was,  was  instantly  rppaid. 

Caroline  left  her  sick  room  at  the  end  of  the 
month ;  but  so  changed,  so  weak,  that  I  was 
desired  to  take  her  instantly  to  the  sea-side ; 
and  I  chose  the  most  retired  place  possible. 
Caroline  objected  to  this  for  my  sake ;  because 
she  said  I  should  find  it  so  very  dull. 

I  was,  for  the  time,  enough  amended  by 
what  1  had  undergone,  not  to  grudge  her  the 
soothing  assurance,  that  the  restoration  of  her 
health  was  my  only  object  in  going ;  and  that 
all  others  were  indifferent  to  me.  She  thanked 
me  as  if  I  had  conferred  the  greatest  favour  on 
her — 0  Caroline ! 

When  we  set  off  she  was  so  feeble  that  I 
was  forced  to  lifl  her  into  the  caniage,  and  she 
was  so  faint  from  the  exertion  that  I  could 
scarcely  conceal  my  misery  and  remorse ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  hide 
from  Mrs.  Belson,  and  it  was  so  great  as  to 
make  my  peace  even  with  her. 

But  to  Caroline  I  could  not  prevail  on  my- 
self to  express  it;  nor  would  she  have  listened 
to  me  on  such  a  subject  if  I  had  attempted  it. 
The  sight  of  Caroline's  weakness,  however, 
and  the  consciousness  of  my  having  contri- 
buted to  cause  it,  had  softened  my  heart  so 
much,  that  when  with  her  usual  want  of  con- 
fidence in  herself,  she  said,  "  I  u;tjAyou  would 
have  let  me  gone  without  you  to  the  coast ;  I 
am  sure  you  would  rather  have  gone  back  to 
Worcester ;  it  will  be  such  a  burtnen  to  you  to 
stay  with  roe,  without  your  books,  or  any  so- 
ciety—" 

I  could  not  help  replying  "  Foolish  woman ! 
I  want  nothing  but  you !  and  to  see  you  well 
again!"  And  as  I  did  so,  I  laid  my  cheek  on 
hers,  which  reclined  on  my  shoulder. 

How  happy  was  her  countenance  daring 
that  journey !  how  calm  was  her  sleep  upon 
my  bosom  I  and  when  she  awoke  and  found  me 
fondly  watching  her,  she  said,  "  I  would  al- 
ways rather  be  unwell  than  well  to  be  so 
nursed."  And  as^he  felt  daring  that  journey 
that  she  was  beloved,  even  her  strength  seemed 
recovered  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it. 
Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  my  attentions  did 
more  for  her  than  change  of  air ;  and  I  had 


the  satisfaction  of  bringing  her  home  again,  aa 
well,  apparently,  as  she  had  ever  been. 

Well — month  succeeded  to  month,  and  wit- 
nessed the  same  inequality  in  nniy  conduct,  and 
the  same  susceptibility  of  it  in  Cfaroline,  when 
we  were  invited  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
some  distance  off,  and  we  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. But  some  law  business  at  home,  which 
I  could  not  get  rid  of,  (for  since  I  had  been 
called  to  the  bar  I  had  accepted  business,  from 
the  dislike  I  felt  to  be  a  man  without  a  pur- 
suit,) forced  me  to  give  up  the  projected  jour- 
ney. Caroline  immediately  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  ^ive  it  up  also. 

But  I  insisted  that  she  should  go ;  and  d^id 
it  In  such  a  manner,  that  her  countenance  and 
even  her  words  evinced  she  believed  that  1 
wished  for  her  absence;  and  she  prepared  to 
depart  with  that  terrible  $erremerU  de  cceUn  the 
bitterness  of  which  no  one  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  even  conceive. 

"  You  will  write  to  me  1"  said  Caroline  as 
I  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  That  depends  on  the  length  of  your  stay." 

"I  will  come  home  whenever  yoa  choose; 
next  week,  if  you  like." 

"Next  week!  .Oh,  no;  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  so  many  mile«  for  a  week." 

"  But  as  you  do  not  accompany  me,  all  my 
expected  pleasure  is  at  an  eno."  * 

•*  Poh !"  replied  I,  '*  you  will  be  very  well 
entertained  when  you  get  there;  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  you  agrain  till  the  month  is  over." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish  iti"  she  timidly 
observed. 

I  only  replied  by  a  smile ;  and  bidding  the 
postilion  drive  on,  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her  in 
silence;  for  the  tears  which  filled  her  eyes, 
while  she  wrung  my  hand  at  parting,  filled 
me  with  self-reproach,  and  I  wished  to  stop 
the  carriage,  ana  tell  her  I  should  not  be  happy 
till  she  returned ;  but  I  let  her  ^o  with  the  ter- 
rible fear  on  her  mind  that  I  wished  to  get  rid 
of  her  for  a  while,  and  I  returned  into  the 
house  self-reproved.  I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  idea  that  I  could  recall  her 
whenever  I  chose,  and  that  I  would  write  most 
kindly  to  her. 

She  reached  the  place  of  her  destination  in 
safety,  as  I  learned  from  a  short  hut  most  af- 
fectionate letter  which  she  wrote  to  me  the 
next  day. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  been  less  tender,  I  could 
have  answered  it  better ;  but  men  cannot  ex- 
press their  feelings  as  women  can;   nor  do 
they,  I  believe,  ever  feel  those  little  niceties  of  | 
affection  which  women   so  well  understand,  I 
and  which  it  wounds  them  often  so  deeply  not  | 
to  find  in  the  objects  of  their  attachment.     In- 
deed, there  were  two  rocks  on  which  the  hap- 
piness of  Caroline  unavoidably  made  ship  | 
wreck;   the  one  was  her  not  being  able  to 
conceive  that  I  loved  her,  because  my  affection ' 
was  not  an  active  principle  as  hers  was,  and 
she  thought  no  one  could  really  love,  that  did  | 
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not  testify  affection  as  she  did  ;  and  the  other 
was,  her  distrust  of  herself,  and  her  own  capa- 
bility of  inspiring  affection  equal  to  what  she 
felt.  I  will  give  an  extract  which  appears  to 
me  to  describe  a  similar  failing,  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  term,)  to  this  of  Caroline : 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  says,  speakin?  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  *Mn  your  distnuffutness 
consists  your  only  fault;'*  and  that  admirable 
woman  was  known  to  dis:rust  the  strength  of 
her  daughter's  attachment  to  her,  just  as  Caro- 
line doubted  tliat  of  mine.  But  I  digress 
again. 

Well  tben,  I  wrote  to  Caroline;  but  con- 
sciously with  a  cold  and  restrained  pen.  1 
could  not  write  like  her ;  and  feel  in?  that  my 
expressions  would  be  ice  to  hers,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  write  a  letter  of  sentiment  at  all,  nor 
did  I  try  to  combat,  by  assurances  of  the  con- 
trary, her  delicately  hinted  conviction  that  I 
wished  her  to  be  absent  from  roe.  This,  I 
well  knew,  was  the  only  part  of  her  letter  to 
which  she  desired  an  answer;  but  this  I  would 
not  notice  at  all— > and  thus  I  always  behaved 
to  her  on  such  occasions.  Thus  wantonly  and 
cruelly  did  I  sport  with  the  humble  fondness 
and  the  apprehensive  tenderness  of  that  crea- 
ture, who  nun?  on  me  for  happiness  with  all 
the  contented  dependence  of  virtuous  woman's 
love.  Alas !  power,  conscious  power,  corrupts 
every  one,  from  the  despot  on  his  throne  to  the 
tyrant  in  domestic  life.  I,  spoiled  by  her  con- 
tented and  willing  slavery,  tyrannized,  be- 
cause I  could  do  It  with  impunity,  over  the 
heart  that  only  lived  and  breathed  and  beat  for 
nie !  Still  let  me  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
had  more  confidence  both  in  me  and  in  herself. 

And  if  anxious  affection  had  not  blinded 
her  usually  acute  penetration  into  character, 
she  would  have  seen  that  I  loved  her  as  much 
as  I  was  capable  of  loving;  and  that  she  was 
the  only  passion  of  my  heart.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says  of  her  son : 

**  He  shows  me  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
in  his  way ;  I  think  his  reprard  worth  having, 
provided  one  understands  it  to  be  all  that  he 
knows  on  the  subject.  Can  any  one  require 
more  from  him  1" 

But  Caroline,  alas !  did  not  understand  my 
regard  to  be  all  I  was  capable  of  feeling,  and 
she  tormented  herself  with  fears  that  had 
really  no  foundation.  Yet  that  does  not  exon- 
erate me,  who  knew  the  disease  of  her  mind, 
from  unkindness,  in  not  endeavouring  to  ad- 
minister a  cure  to  it.  I  knew  that  she  required 
merely  kind  words  and  looks,  and  assurances 
of  affection;  but  a  something  of  temper  that 
I  could  not  conquer,  made  me  still  refuse  to 
make  her  happy  her  own  way,  and  happy  in 
mine  she  could  not  be. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  Caroline  wrote  to  re- 
quest a  summons  home. 

I  refused  it,  and  urged  her  staying  longer. 
Another  week  elapsed,  and  I  could  not  yet 
prevail  on  myself  to  send  the  desired  recall. 


**  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  yoo  miss  me,** 
she  then  wrote ;  **  nay,  I  am  sure  you  do  not, 
or  you  would  have  obliged  roe  by  sending  for 
me ;  but  I  will  not  importune  you  anjr  longer. 
1  will  stay  here  as  long  as  I  think  right,  and 
then,  if  you  again  wish  roe  to  leave  you,,  I 
will  go  somewhere  else." 

I  wrote,  and  suffered  her  to   remain  con- 
vinced that  her  absence  was  a  pleasure  to  i 
Such  is  the  obliquity  of  some  tempers,  and  of 
mine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  certainly  regretted, 
though  I  did  not  mourn  over  Caroline's  pro- 
tracted stay ;  for  she  stayed  five  weeks,  aod ; 
then  sent  me  word  she  should  be  home  such  a 
day. 

How  long  the  day  on  which  I  expected  her 
appeared  to  me!  though  1  had  been  tianquil 
during  her  absence,  especially  as  1  had  found, 
thrown  carelessly  in  her  drawer,  the  following 
songs : 


They  told  roe  I  was  bom  to  love, 

when  first  in  youth*8  soft  bloom  1  shone, 

Thev  told  me  I  was  form'd  to  prove 
The  bliss  that  waits  on  love  alone. 

I  gave  the  tale  but  little  heed, 
For  mine  was  yet  life*8  laughins  mom ; 

Till  Henry  came,  and  then  indeed 
I  found  that  I  to  love  was  born. 

But  while  I  with  my  fondness  strove, 
This  mournful  truth  too  soon  I  knew ; 

The  tender  heart  that 's  form*d  to  love. 
Is  form'd,  alas !  to  sorrow,  too. 

I  could  not  read  this  true  picture  of  her  own 
feelings,  without  considerable  self-reproach, 
ffnd  a  resolution  to  try  to  prevent  her  from 
ever  "  sorrowing"  again. 
The  next  lines  were  these : 

Hast  thou  e*er  loved,  and  know'st  thou  not 

Love's  chain  is  form'd  of  bitter  tears —  j 

Of  joys  in  one  short  hour  forgot,  \ 

Of  griefs  remember'd  still  lor  years  f  | 

Of  ffladness  lighting  lovers'  eyes, 
With  beams  that  mock  the  painter's  art ; 

And  also  form'd  of  secret  sighs. 
That  dim  the  eye,  and  break  the  heart  f  | 

Love !  contradiction's  darling  child,  I 

Thou  prize,  thou  scourge  to  mortals  given;     i 

By  turns  thou'rt  blest,  by  turns  reviled. 
Art  now  a  hell,  and  now  a  heaven. 

Alas !  I  had  only  too  much  reason  to  fear,  | 
that  with  her,  it  was  much  oflener  the  former 
than  the  latter.  | 

On  the  day  fixed  for  her  return,  I  did  nothing, 
but  wander  up  and  down  the  house  and  gar-j 
den;  and  during  the  last  two  hours  before  she 
came  in  sight,  1  was  watching  at  the  window 
incessantly  for  (he  carriage 

She  met  me  with  tears,  with  a  languid  smile, 
and  an  expression  of  resigned  suffering  in  her 
countenance,  which  cut  me  to  the  soul,  and  \ 
which  called  forth  all  the  signs  of  tendemessj 
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which  I  coald  at  that  moment  display.  For 
an  instant  her  countenance  brightened ;  but  on 
my  asking  her  if  she  had  not  much  enjoyed 
her  visit,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which 
1  only  too  well  understood ;  and  getting  up 
she  retired  to  her  chamber. 

When  we  met  again,  she  was  quite  com- 
posed; but  her  eyes  and  discoloured  cheeks 
showed  that  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly. 

Time  went  on.  We  were  affain  disappointed 
of  our  hopes  of  a  family,  and  Caroline's  pale 
cheeks  appeared  to  grow  still  paler.  But  she 
said  she  was  well ;  and  it  was  my  way  always 
to  turn  from  every  thing  that  it  distressed  me 
to  dwell  upon — the  usual  resources  of  the 
selfish. 

I  was  now  unexpectedly,  and  most  unwel- 
comely,  forced  to  go  into  Worcestershire,  on 
business  that  might  detain  me  some  weeks,  or 
might  be  finished  in  a  few  days;  therefore, 
though  at  first  I  thought  of  taking  Caroline 
with  me,  1  gave  up  the  design*  and  contented 
myself  with  urging  her  to  invite  Mrs.  Belson 
to  stay  with  her  durinff  my  absence.  But  this 
she  declined  ;  for  she  Knew,  though  I  did  not, 
that  Mrs.  Belson  had  been  offended  with  the 
coldness  of  her  manner,  and  kept  up  litUe  or 
no  intercourse  with  her. 

Mrs.  Belson,  no  doubt,  laid  all  the  fault  on 
me ;  but  I  was  wholly  innocent  of  it.  The 
truth  was,  that  Caroline,  fearful  that  her  quick- 
sighted  friend  should  see  that  she  was  unhappy, 
and  discover  that  I  made  her  so,  purposely 
separated  herself  gradually  from  her  affection- 
ate friend,  and  sacrificed  friendship  to  her  ideas 
of  wedded  duty. 

The  day  for  my  departure  arrived  ;  and  Ca- 
roline looked  even  so  unusually  ill,  that  I 
could  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to  leave  her ; 
and  if  she  had  only  expressed  the  slightest 
wish  to  accompany  me,  I  should  have  gladly 
acceded  to  it.  But  her  mind  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  I  preferred  leaving  her  be- 
hind me,  she  did  not  think  of  preferring  such 
a  request;  and  I  went — but  not  till  I  had 
given  her  repeated  charges  to  write  constantly. 

Are  there  such  things  as  forebodings  1  or 
were  the  altered  looks  of  Caroline  sufficient  to 
account  for  mv  agony  when  I  lost  sight  of  my 
house,  and  of  her  faded  form,  which  lingered 
at  the  door  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  me  as 
I  looked  back  at  her  from  the  open  window  1  I 
know  noL  But  certain  it  is,  that  I  once  re- 
solved to  return  and  take  her  with  me ;  but  the 
hope  of  coming  back  in  a  few  days  again  pre- 
vented me,  and  on  I  went. 

At  first  the  necessary  cares  of  business  di- 
verted my  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  oppressed  it,  and,  as  I  received  a  letter 
from  Caroline,  which,  though  evidently  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  assured  me 
she  was  not  worse,  if  not  better,  I  became 
tolerably  cheerful ;  but  I  was  much  distressed 
to  find  that  my  stay  must  considerably  exceed 


the  length  of  time  tirbich  I  bad  hoped  to  appro- 
priate to  it. 

Accordingly,  week  succeeded  to  week,  and 
still  my  stay  was  prolonged  contrary  to  my 
expectations,  and  otill  more  so  to  my  wishes ; 
and  so  completely  busied  and  enp^rossed  was 
1  by  the  disagreeable  business  which  detained 
me,  that  my  letters,  which  never  at  any  time 
did  justice  to  my  feelings,  partook  of  the  un- 
comfortable dryness  of  my  state  of  mind;  and 
though  I  wished  to  write  tenderiy,  I  know  that 
I  wrote  coldly  and  reservedly.  And  soon,  to 
my  great  alarm,  Caroline's  letters  grew  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  she  ceased  to  express  any  de- 
sire whatever  for  my  speedy  return.  She 
seemed  to  have  bonowed  my  pen,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  her  glowing  expressions  were 
chilled  by  some  unusual  feelings  before  they 
reached  the  paper.  Her  hand-writing  alse 
became  slovenly  and  illegible ;  and  so  great  a 
terror  of  I  know  not  what  took  possession  of 
me,  that  I  hastened  the  business  I  was  en- 
gaged on  by  every  possible  means  ;  resolving 
on  no  account  to  delay  my  return  three  days 
longer. 

By  the  next  post  aAer  I  had  formed  this  re- 
solution, I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and 
confidential  servant,  in  which  he  informed  me, 
that  he  was  sure  his  lady  was  very  ill,  very  ill 
indeed,  though  she  would  not  own  it ;  that  at 
last  she  had  sent  for  advice ;  and  that,  though 
she  had  positively  forbidden  the  doctor  to 
write,  he  was  sure  he  thought  ill  of  her ;  but 
as  she  had  not  forbidden  him  to  write,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do  it.  Caroline  wrote 
by  the  same  post,  telling  me  she  had  been  ill^ 
and  was  ill,  but  she  was  likely  to  be  better 
nun.  Oh !  much  better !  and  desiring  me  not 
to  hasten  home  on  her  account. 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  when  I  received 
these  letters ;  but  alarm  was  my  predominant 
feeling.  Shocking  as  the  account  contained 
in  my  servant's  letter  was,  there  were  words  in 
Caroline's  more  terrible  still ;  for  what  did  she 
mean  by  her  being  **  Kkely  to  he  better  toon. 
Oh!  much  better r^ 

These  letters  made  me  wholly  unfit  to  go  on 
with  what  1  was  engaged  in;  and  having  ar- 
ranged matters  so  that  I  could  be  allowed  to 
go  home  for  a  few  days,  I  prepared  to  set 
off  as  soon  as  the  post  should  come  in  the  next 
day. 

It  came,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
physician,  begging  me  to  set  off  directly,  as  he 
feared  that  my  beloved  wife  was  indeed  on  her 
death-bed. 

My  servant  also  wrote,  saying—*'  Oh !  sir, 
come  directly,  if  you  wish  to  see  my  poor  mis- 
tress alive." 

And  Caroline  wrote  herselP— «uch  a  letter ! 
It  was  as  follows : 

**They  deceive  you,  my  beloved  husband, 
if  they  tell  you  you  can  arrive  time  enough  to 
see  me  before  I  have  breathed  my  last ;  for 
when  this  reaches  you,  I  feel  that  the  last 
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straggle  will  be  oyer !  Let  me  then,  with  a 
ehaking  hand,  but  a  firm  heart,  bid  thee  thus 
my  last  farewell ;  and  conjure  thee  to  forgive 
t^ose  errors  of  feeling  in  me,  which  militated 
against  your  comforts,  and  alienated  your  af- 
fections from  me,  and  have  ultimately  destroy- 
ed both  my  own  peace  and  my  own  health. 
But  the  chastisement  is  just,  and  I  humbly  kiss 
the  rod. 

**  1  have  been,  I  own  it,  an  exacting  wife  ^— 
true,  mine  have  not  been  the  exactions  of  tem- 
per, but  of  too  tender  love ;  still,  though  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,  their  effect  has  been  the 
same;  and  whether  a  wife  injure  her  husband's 
happiness  by  ill-humour  or  by  too  much  soft^ 
ness  of  disposition,  she  eauallv  violates  the 
duty  of  ministering  to  a  husbandrs  comfort. 

*'  Oh !  why  was  I  not  contented  to  be  loved 
according  to  your  capability  of  loving,  and 
your  ideas  of  the  d  ues  of  affection  1  W  hy  did 
I  weakly  expect  you  to  make  affection,  as  1 
did,  the  business  and  the  passion  of  my  life  ? 
Why  did  1  not,  till  it  was  too  late,  remember, 
that  even  a  virtuous  passion,  if  carried  to  ex- 
cess, becomes  a  vice  f  When  on  my  bended 
knee  I  have  responded  to  that  awful  injunc- 
tion*-^ Thou  shalt  make  to  .thyself  no  graven 
image,'  —  how  often  has  my  heart  reproached 
me  with  idolatrous  worship  of  you,  my  beloved 
husband !  and  the  tear  of  conscious  disobedi- 
ence has  fallen  while  I  listened ;  but  the  warn- 
ing remorse  has  been  soon  disregarded,  and 
your  image  has  again  swallowed  up  every 
other. 

**  Yes,  in  apprehensions  of  your  coldness,  in 

filans  to  recover  what  I  fancied  your  alienated 
ove,  or  in  mournful  reverie,  have  often  passed 
those  hours  which  I  once  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  my  talents  and  the  purposes  of  be- 
nevolence. 

**  But  a  heart  as  susceptible,  a  conscience 
as  timorous,  and  a  frame  as  weak  as  mine, 
could  not  long  sustain  this  terrible  mental  con- 
flict ;  and  my  weakness  has  been  made  at  once 
my  chastisement  and  my  relief. 

**  But  must  I  indeed  die  without  seeing  you 
once  more  ?  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
If  I  fancied  you  beheld  me  expiring,  with  less 
sorrow  than  my  too  ardent  love  deserves,  even 
my  last  thoughts  would  be  riveted  bv  mental 
agony  on  you,  and  stolen  from  my  God ;  and 
if  your  grief  was  violent,  and  your  pangs  evi- 
dently severe,  even  in  death,  I  should  mourn 
for  the  misery  of  which  I  was  the  cause. 

**No:  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  you  will 
not  see  me  again,  till  I  am  lying  in  the  calm 
stillness  of  death,  and  you  can  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  this  troubled  heart  has 
at  last  beat  itself  to  rest. 

**  May  you  live  long  and  happy !  May 
you  be  united  to  some  happier  woman,  who 
will  love  you  well  enough  for  your  happiness, 
and  not  too  well  for  her  own!  Oh!  I  have 
been  very  weak  and  very  faulty;  therefore, 
blame  not  yourself;  and  remember  that  this  is 


my  lad  dying  charge.    My  eyes  grow  dim— 
I  must  leave  off. 

'*  Receive  my  last  blessing. 

••  Cabolwi." 

Desperation  gave  me  energy  —  gave  me, 
as  it  were,  perception.  I  spoke  to  no  one ;  but 
going  to  the  first  livery  stable,  I  hired  the 
swiftest  horse  in  it,  and  set  off  at  full  speed 
for  that  home  to  which  I  was  so  painfully  re- 
called. Nor 'did  I  stop  till  my  horse  could 
positively  go  on  no  longer.  Another  was  m- 
stantly  procured,  and  I  proceeded. 

I  must  pause — yet  wherefore  1  The  task 
which  I  have  set  myself  must  be  gone  through, 
and  my  whole  tale  be  told. 

The  second  horse  brought  me  to  my  joo^ 
ney's  end ;  and  seeing  a  man  whom  I  knew,  I 
dismounted  at  the  park  ffate  and  gave  my 
horse  to  him.  I  ran  with  all  the  speed  I  could 
across  the  park ;  but  found  my  coarse  impeded 
by  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  talk- 
ing over  the  danger  and  the  virtues  of  their  be- 
nefactress, and  watchinff  there  to  catch  everj 
new  account  that  couldl>e  given  them  of  her 
situation;  for  she  was  their  guide,  their  in- 
structress, their  comforter,  and  often  their  pre- 
server. 

At  sight  of  me,  they  formed  a  sort  of  line, 
to  let  me  pass ;  but  no  one  spoke,  till  one  wo- 
man said,  **  God  comfort  you,  sir !"  and  an- 
other said,  **Amen."  It  was  too  much — I 
increased  my  speed,  nor  stopped  till  1  reached 
the  door.  My  faithful  William  met  me  in  the 
hall. 

"  Oh  !  sir,  I  fear — "  was  all  be  could  arti- 
culate. I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  to  the  door  of 
our  chamber.  Two  of  the  women  servants, 
who  were  sobbing  violently,  begged  me  not 
to  go  in ;  but  I  proceeded ;  and  bjr  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  nurse  and  the  physician  I  con- 
cluded that  all  was  over. 

Oh!  the  agony  of  that  moment,  when  I 
threw  myself  beside  that  pale  and  motionless 
being !  when  I  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name  which  tongue  can  utter;  when  I  con- 
jured her  to  speak  to  me  once  more;  and  de- 
clared that  I  could  not  and  would  not  survive 
her!  The  physician  would  fain  have  led  me 
away;  but  I  resisted,  and  continued  to  kiss 
her  cold  lips  and  press  her  to  my  bursting  bo- 
som ;  while  again  and  again  I  called  open  her 
name  in  the  fondest  accents  of  love,  and  con- 
jured her  to  speak  and  look  on  me  once  more. 

That  voice— those  accents  —  recalled  her. 
fleeting  spirit,  and  roused  departing  conscious- ' 
ness.  She  moved — she  opened  her  eyes — she! 
gazed  on  me,  and  she  knew  me;  while  I  re- 
peated again  every  term  of  agonizing  and  de-j 
spairing  tenderness,  soothed  a  little  by  a  faint 
glimmering  hope. 

^Do  I  hear  aright?"  she  said,  with  a  chok- 
ed, impeded  and  sepulchral  tone ;  ^  and  you  io 
love  me !  do  love  me  dearly !  Ob,  happier  in 
death  than  in  life !— I—" 
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She  could  utter  no  more;  but  she  smiled 
on  me  so  fondly,  yet  so  piteously !  As  1  bent 
over  her  I  felt  her  cold  arms  gently  clasp 
themseWes  round  my  neck,  and  her  cold  lip 
press  mine.  The  arms  unclosed,  and  all  was 
oyer  in  one  short  moment ! ! 

Months  of  existence  succeeded,  of  which 
I  knew  nothing.  And  when  I  first  recovered 
my  senses,  it  was  to  lothe  that  consciousness 
which  only  taught  me  the  extent  of  my  misery. 

But  better  and  more  thankful  thoughts  en- 
sued, though  the  image  of  her  whom  I  had 
lost  was  for  ever  present  to  my  view,  attended 
with  bitter  feelings  of  self-blame  and  agoniz- 
ing regret. 

1  haKi  been  removed  from  my  own  house, 
but  thither  I  now  insisted  on  returning ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  set  off,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Charles  D—  and  my  faithful  William, 
for  that  once  welcome  home  which  I  had  ren- 
dered a  desert. 

It  was  some  days  before  I  could  prevail  on 
Sir  Charles  to  leave  me  to  myself;  and  when 
I  did  so,  I  was  aware  that  he  gave  orders  to 
William  never  to  lose  sight  of  me.  But  such 
precautions  would  have  been  useless^  as  they 
always  are,  if  I  had  had  any  intention  of  com* 
mitting  suicide ;  and  as  I  had  not,  they  were 
annoying.  However,  I  at  last  convinced  Wil- 
liam that^was  to  be  trusted  alone,  as  my  re- 
ligion taught  me  to  feel  it  a  sort  of  gratification 
as  well  as  a  duty,  to  live  on,  and  patiently  en- 
dure that  load  of  suffering  which  I  had  helped 
to  bring  on  myself. 

At  length  I  had  resolution  to  enter  Caro- 
line's own  dressing-room,  which  had  been 
locked  up  on  her  decease,  by  Sir  Charleses  or- 
ders, ana  not  a  single  thing  removed.  On  her 
writing-table  was'the  portfolio  that  contained 
her  paper  and  her  MSS.  and  near  it  lay  the  last 
pen  she  had  ever  touched. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  shed  one  tear  before 
since  the  sad  event;  but  now  they  flowed 
abundantly.  A  few  faded  flowers  lay  by  the 
pen — the  last  nosegay  she  culled  no  doubt — I 
nave  them  $iiU, 


It  now  became  the  first  and  only  desire  of 
mj  heart,  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  slightest 
wish  that  Caroline  had  ever  expressed,  and  to 
do  all  things  that  she  had  ever  recommended, 
except  not  blaming  myself  and  my  cruel  in« 
dulgence  of  my  own  obliquity  of  temper.  That 
she  was  wrong  in  loving  so  strongly  and  so 
pertinaciously  a  being  so  faulty  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  but  admit ;  but  I  knew  that  I  was 
culpable  in  persisting  in  that  silence  and  con- 
cealment of  the  real  strenffth  of  my  attachment, 
which  would  have  made  ner  affectionate  soul 
completely  happy. 

But  regret  was  vain ;  my  sufferings  were  de- 
served ;  and  she,  I  trusted,  was  in  a  state  of 
being  more  worthy  of  her  pure  and  tender  na- 
ture. 

And  what  employment  had  she  left  me  here  t 
To  take  care  of  those  whom  she  cherished ;  to 
love  and  serve  those  whom  she  loved  and 
served ;  to  remember  all  she  had  ever  thought 
it  right  to  do ;  and  to  act  on  her  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  now  recollected  that  she  had  once  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and 
might  be  made  so  to  others,  if  we  were  to 
write  down,  not  only  our  actions,  and  the  events 
of  our  lives,  but  the  feelings  and  the  sentiments 
which  had  given  rise  to  them.  I  therefore  re- 
solved to  write  the  preceding  narrative;  be- 
lieving that  in  so  doing  I  should  do  what  she 
approved,  and  also  inflict  on  my  close  and  fa- 
tally reserved  disposition,  a  proper  punish- 
ment, in  forcing  myself  to  unveil  my  heart  and 
my  sorrows  to  uninterested  and  indifferent 
strangers. 

The  narrative  is  ended ;  and  if  it  should 
teach  any  one  to  whom  the  happiness  of  an- 
other is  confided,  to  consider  the  sacred ness  of 
the  deposit,  and  to  watch  carefully  over  those 
selfish  indulgences  of  temper,  which  may  lead 
to  its  utter  destruction,  my  purpose  and  my 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled ; — and  should  departed 
souls  be  allowed  to  witness  what  is  passing  on 
earth,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Caroline  will  be 
soothed  by  the  consciousness  that  /  have  not 
mfferedy  and  that  she  has  not  died^  in  vain. 
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TO  DR.  ALDERSON.  OF  NORWICH. 

To  thee,  my  beloved  father,  I  dedicated  my 
first,  and  to  thee  I  also  dedicate  my  present 
work ; — with  the  pleasing  conviction  that  thou 
art  disposed  to  form  a  favourable  judgment  of 
any  production,  however  humble,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Amkua,  Opie. 


PREFACE. 

I  AM  aware  that  a  preface  must  be  short,  if 
its  author  aspires  to  have  it  read.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  making  a  very 
few  preliminary  observations,  which  I  wish  to 
be  considered  as  apologies. 

My  first  apology  is,  for  having  throughout 
my  book,  made  use  of  the  words  lying  and 
lies,  instead  of  some  gentler  term,  or  some  easy 
paraphrase,  by  which  I  mif^ht  have  avoided  the 
risk  of  offending  the  delicacy  of  any  of  my 
readers. 

Our  great  satirist  speaks  of  a  Dean  who  was 
a  favourite  at  the  church  where  he  officiated, 
because 

"  He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite,—*' 

and  I  fear  that  to  **  ears  polite,"  my  coarseness, 
in  uniformly  calling  lying  and  lie  by  their  real 
names,  may  sometimes  be  offensive. 

But,  when  writing  a  book  against  lying,  I 
was  obliged  to  express  my  meaning  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  strict  tnUh ;  nor 
could  I  employ  any  words  with  such  propriety 
as  those  hallowed  and  sanctioned  for  use,  on 
such  an  occasion,  by  the  practice  of  inspired 
and  holy  men  of  oldf. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  those  who  accustom 
themselves  to  call  Wing  and  lie  by  a  softening 
appellation,  are  in  danger  of  weakening  their 
aversion  to  the  fault  itself. 

My  second  apology  is,  for  presuming  to 
come  forward,  with  such  apparent  boldness,  as 
a  didactic  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  truths, 
which  I  ought  to  believe  that  every  one  knows 
already,  and  better  than  I  do. 

But  I  beg  permission  to.deprecate  the  charge 
of  presumption  and  self-conceit,  by  declaring 
that  I  pretend  not  to  lay  before  my  readers  any 
new  knowledge ;  my  only  aim,  is  to  bring  to 
their  recollection,  knowledge  which  they  al- 


ready possess,  but  do  not  constantly  recall  and 
act  upon. 

I  am  to  them,  and  to  my  subject,  what  the 
picture-cleaner  is  to  the  picture ;  the  restorer  to 
observation  of  what  is  valuable,  and  not  the 
artist  who  created  it. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  remind  them 
that  a  weak  hand  is  as  able  as  a  powerful  one 
to  hold  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see  any  de- 
fects in  our  dress  or  person. 

In  the  last  place,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  not  in  my  whole  l^ook  a  more  common-place 
truth,  than  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  that 
monarchs,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  moit 
surely  die. 

Notwithstanding,  Philip  of  Macedon  was  so 
conscious  of  his  liability  to  forget  this  awfol 
truth,  that  he  employed  a  monitor  to  follow  him 
every  day,  repeating  in  his  ear,  ••  Remember, 
thou  art  but  a  man.''  And  he  who  gave  this 
salutary  admonition  neither  poueatcd  superior- 
ity of  wisdom,  nox  pretended  to  possess  it. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  require  of  my  readers 
is  to  do  me  justice  to  believe  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  my  pretensions  have  been  as 
humble  and  as  confined  as  those  of  the  re< 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTR0DJ[JCTION. 

What  constitutes  lying  t 

I  answer,  the  intention  to  deceive. 

If  this  be  a  correct  definition,  there  must  be 
pamve  as  well  as  active  lying ;  and  those  who 
withhold  the  truth,  or  do  not  tell  the  whole 
truth,  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  are  guilty 
of  lying,  as  well  as  those  who  tell  a  direct  or 
positive  falsehood. 

Lies  are  many,  and  various  in  their  nature 
and  in  their  tendency,  and  may  be  arranged 
under  their  different  names,  thus:— 

Lies  of  Vanity ; 

Lies  of  Flattery; 

Lies  of  Convenience ; 

Lies  of  Interest ; 

Lies  of  Fear; 

Lies  of  first-rate  Malignity ; 

Lies  of  second-rate  Malignity ; 
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Lies,  falsely  called  Lies  of  BenevoleDce ; 

Lies  of  real  Benevolence ; 

Lies  of  mere  Wantonness,  proceeding  from 
a  depraved  love  of  lying,  or  contempt  for  truth. 

There  are  othere  probably ;  but  I  believe 
that  this  list  containH  all  those  which  are  of 
the  most  importance ;  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
add  to  it — 

Practical  Lies;  that  is.  Lies  acted,  not 
spoken. 

I  shall  give  an  anecdote,  or  tale,  in  order  to 
illustrate  each  sort  of  lie  in  its  turn,  or  nearly 
so,  lies  for  the  sake  of  lying  excepted;  for  1 
should  find  it  very  difficult  so  to  illustrate  this, 
the  most  despicable  species  of  falsehood. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  ▲CTIYK  AlTD  PASSIVE  LIES  OF  VAIIITT. 

I  SHALL  begin  my  observations,  by  defining 
what  I  mean  by  the  Lie  of  Vanity,  both  in  its 
active  and  passive  nature;  these  lies  being 
undoubtedly  the  most  common,  because  vanity 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  human 
action,  and  is  usually  the  besetting  sin  of 
every  one.  Suppose,  that,  in  order  to  give 
myself  consequence,  I  were  to  assert  that  I 
was  actually  acquainted  with  certain  great  and 
distinguished  personages,  whom  I  had  merely 
met  in  fashionable  society.  Suppose  also,  I 
were  to  say  that  I  was  at  such  a  place,  and 
such  an  assembly,  on  such  a  night,  without 
adding,  that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited 
guest,  but  only  because  a  benefit  concert  was 
held  at  these  places,  for  which  I  had  tickets. 
These  would  both  be  lies  of  vanity ;  but  the 
one  would  be  an  active,  the  other  a  passive 
lie. 

In  the  first,  I  should  assert  a  direct  false- 
hood ;  in  the  other,  I  should  withhold  part  of 
the  truth ;  but  both  would  be  lies,  because, 
in  both,  my  intention  was  to  deceive.* 

But  though  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  be 
guilty  of  the  active  lies  of  vanity,  our  tempta- 
tions to  its  passive  lies  are  more  frequent  still ; 
nor  can  the  sincere  lovere  of  truth  be  too  much 
on  their  guard  against  this  constantly-recurring 
danger.  The  following  instances  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  this  observation. 

If  I  assert  that  my  motive  for  a  particular 
action  was  virtuous,  when  I  know  that  it  was 
worldly  and  selfish,  I  am  guilty  of  an  active^ 
or  direct  lie.  But  I  am  equally  guilty  of  false- 
hood, if,  while  I  bear  my  actions  or  forbear- 


^  This  passive  lie  is  a  very  freouent  one  in  cer- 
tain circles  in  London ;  as  many  liBdies  and  gentle- 
men there  purchase  tickets  for  benefit  concerts, 
held  at  great  bouses,  in  order  that  thev  may  be 
able  to  say,  **  I  was  at  Lady  such-a-one  s  on  such 
a  night." 


ances  praised,  and  imputed  to  decidedly  worthy 
motives,  when  I  am  conscious  that  they  sprung 
from  unworthy  or  unimportant  ones,  I  listen 
with  silent  complacency,  and  do  not  positively 
disclaim  my  right  to  commendation ;  only,  in 
the  one  case  I  lie  direcily^  in  the  other,  indi- 
redly  t  the  lie  is  active  in  the  one,  and  pauive 
in  the  other.  And  are  we  not  all  of  us  con- 
scious of  havinff  sometimes  accepted  incense 
to  our  vanity,  wnich  we  knew  that  we  did  not 
deserve  ^ 

Men  have  been  known  to  boast  of  attention, 
and  even  of  avowals  of  serious  love  from  wo- 
men, and  women  from  men,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  never  received,  and  therein  have 
been  guilty  of  positive  falsehood;  but  they 
who,  without  any  contradiction  on  their  own 
part,  allow  their  friends  and  flatterere  to  insinu- 
ate that  they  have  been,  or  are,  objects  of  love 
and  admiration  to  those  who  never  professed 
either,  are  as  much  guilty  of  deception  as  the 
utterere  of  the  above-mentioned  assertion.  Still, 
it  is  certain,  that  many  who  would  shrink  with 
moral  disgust  from  committing  the  latter  spe- 
cies of  falsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent, 
when  their  vanity  is  gratified,  without  any 
overt  act  of  deceit  on  their  part,  and  are  con- 
tented to  let  the  flattering  belief  remain  uncon- 
tradicted. Yet  the  turpitude  is,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least,  nearly  eoual,  if  my  definition  of  lying 
be  correct :  namely,  the  interUion  to  deceive. 

This  disingenuous  passiveness,  this  deceits 
ful  silence,  belongs  to  that  extensive  and 
common  species  of  fiilsehood,  withholding  the 
truth. 

But  this  tolerated  sin,  denominated  white 
lying,  is  a  sin  which  I  believe  that  some  per- 
sons commit,  not  only  without  being  conscious 
that  it  is  a  sin,  but  frequently,  with  a  belief 
that,  to  do  it  readily,  and  without  confusion, 
is  oflen  a  merit,  and  always  a  proof  of  ability. 
Still  more  frequently,  they  do  it  unconsciously, 
nerhaps,  from  the  force  of  habit;  and,  like 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  *'the  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,"  who  found  out  that  he  had  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  these 
pereons  utter  lie  npoA  lie,  without  knowinsr 
that  what  they  utter  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  falsehood. 

I  am  myself  convinced,  that  a  passive  lie  is 
equally  as  irreconcilable  to  moral  principles  as 
an  active  one ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  most 
persons  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Yet,  I 
would  say  to  those  who  thus  differ  from  me, 
if  you  allow  yourselves  to  violate  truth — that 
is,  to  deceive^  for  any  purpose  whatever— who 
can  say  where  this  sort  of  self>indulgenoewill 
submit  to  be  bounded  ?  Can  you  be  sure  that 
you  will  not,  when  strongly  tempted,  utter 
what  is  equally  fiilse,  in  order  to  benefit  your- 
self at  the  expense  of  a  fellow-creature  ? 

All  mortals  are,  at  times,  accessible  to 
temptation ;  but,  when  we  are  not  exposed  to 
it,  we  dwell  with  complacency  on  our  means 
of  resisting  it,  on  our  principles,  and  our  tried 
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and  experienced  self-denial ;  but,  as  the  life- 
boat apd  the  safety-gun,  which  succeeded  in 
all  that  thej  were  made  to  do  while  the  sea 
was  calm  and  the  winds  still,  have  been  known 
to  fail  when  the  vessel  was  tost  on  a  tempest- 
uous ocean;  so  those  who  may  successfully 
oppose  principle  to  temptation  when  the  tem- 
pest of  the  passions  is  not  awakened  within 
their  bosoms,  may  sometimes  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  power  when  it  meets  them  in  all  its 
awful  energy  and  unexpected  violence. 

But  in  every  warfare  against  human  cor- 
ruption, habitual  resistance  to  little  temptations 
is,  next  to  prayer,  the  most  efficacious  aid. 
He  who  is  to  be  trained  for  public  exhibitions 
of  feats  of  strength,  is  made  to  carry  small 
weights  at  first,  which  are  daily  increased  in 
heaviness,  till  at  last  he  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously able  to  bear,  with  ease,  the  greatest 
weight  possible  to  be  borne  by  man.  In  like 
manner,  those  who  resist  the  daily  temptation 
to  tell  what  are  apparently  trivial  and  innocent 
lies,  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  allure- 
ments to  serious  and  important  deviations  from 
truth,  and  be  more  fortified  in  the  hour  of  more 
severe  temptation  against  every  species  of  de- 
reliction from  integrity. 

The  active  lies  of  vanity  are  so  numerous, 
but  at  the  same  time,  are  so  like  each  other, 
that  it  were  useless,  as  well  as  endless,  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them.  I  shall  therefore 
mention  one  of  them  only,  before  I  proceed  to 
my  tale  on  the  active  lie  of  vanity,  and  that 
is  the  most  common  of  all ;  namely,  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  which  persons  indulge  in  rela- 
tive to  their  age;  an  error  so  generally  com- 
mitted, especially  by  the  unmarried  of  both 
sexes,  that  few  persons  can  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved when  declaring  their  age  at  an  advanced 
f period  of  life.  So  common,  and  therefore  so 
ittle  disreputable,  is  this  soecies  of  lie  con- 
sidered to  be,  that  a  sensible  friend  of  mine 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  him 
the  age  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  going  to 
marry,  **  She  tells  me  she  is  five-and-twenty ; 
I  therefore  conclude  that  she  is  five-and-thirty.** 
This  was  undoubtedly  spoken  in  joke;  still 
it  was  an  evidence  of  the  toleration  generally 
granted  on  this  point. 

But  though  it  is  pouihle  that  my  friend  be- 
lieved the  lady  to  be  a  year  or  two  older  than 
she  owned  herself  to  be,  and  thought  a  devia- 
tion from  truth  on  this  subject  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, I  am  very  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he 
suspected  of  lying  on  any  other  occasion. 
This  however  is  a, lie  which  does  not  expose 
the  utterer  to  severe  animadversion,  and  for 
this  reason  probably,  that  all  mankind  are  so 
averse  to  be  thought  old,  that  the  wish  to  be 
considered  younger  than  the  truth  warrants 
meets  with  complacent  sympathy  and  indul- 
ffenee,  even  when  years  are  notoriously  anni- 
nilaiad  at  the  impulse  of  vanity. 


I  give  the  following  story  in  illostration  of 
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Amongst  those  whom  great  success  in  trade 
had  raised  to  considerable  opulence  in  their 
native  city,  was  a  fiaimily  by  the  name  of  Bur- 1 
ford ;  and  the  eldest  brother,  when  he  was  the 
only  surviving  partner  of  that  name  in  the' 
firm,  was  not  only  able  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  luxuries  of  a  cariiafe,  country-house,  gar- 1 
den,  hot^houses,  and  all  the  privileffes  which 
wealth  bestows,  but  could  also  lay  by  money 
enough  to  provide  amply  for  his  children. 

His  only  daughter  had  been  adopted,  when 
very  young,  by  her  paternal  grandmother, 
whose  fortune  was  employed  in  her  son*s  trade, 
and  who  could  well  afford  to  take  on  her8elf| 
all  the  expenses  of  Annabel's  education.  But 
it  was  with  painful  reluctance  that  AnnabeKs 
excellent  mother  consented  to  resign  her  child , 
to  another's  care ;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so,  till  Burford,  who  believed  that 
his  widowed  parent  would  sink  under  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  unless  Annabel  was  permitted 
to  reside  with  her,  commanded  her  to  yield  beri 
maternal  rights  in  pity  to  this  beloved  sufferer. 
She  could  therefore  presume  to  refuse  no  long-| 
er;«-but  she  yielded  with  a  mental  conflict 
only  too  prophetic  of  the  mischief  to  which  | 
she  exposed  her  child's  mind  and  character, 
by  this  enforced  surrender  of  a  mother's  du- 
ties. I 

The  grandmother  was  a  thoughtless  woman 
of  this  world — the  mother,  a  pious,  reflecting 
being,  continually  preparing  herself  for  the 
world  to  come.  With  the  latter,  Annabel! 
would  have  acquired  principles  —  with  the 
former,  she  could  only  learn  accomplishments;! 
and  that  weakly  judging  person  encouraged 
her  in  habits  of  mind  and  character  which 
would  have  filled  both  her  father  and  mother 
with  pain  and  apprehension.  I 

Vanity  was  her  ruling  passion;  and  this 
her  grandmother  fostered  by  every  means  in  \ 
her  power.  She  gave  her  elegant  dresses,  and 
had  her  taught  showy  accomplishments.  She! 
delighted  to  hear  her  speak  of  herself,  and, 
boast  of  the  compliments  paid  her  on  her! 
beauty  and  her  talents.  She  was  even  weak  i 
enough  to  admire  the  skilful  falsehood  with  i 
which  she  embellished  every  thing  which  she' 
narrated ;  but  this  vicious  propensity  the  old  * 
lady  considered  only  as  a  proof  of  a  liiely ! 
fancy;  and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the 
consciousness  how  much  more  agreeable  heri 
flaent  and  inventive  Annabel  was,  than  the 
matter  of  fact  girls  with  whom  she  associated.  | 
But  while  Annabel  and  her  grandmother  were 
on  a  visit  at  Burford's  country-house,  and; 
while  the  parents  were  beholding  with  sorrow | 
the  conceit  and  flippancy  of  their  only  daugh-| 
ter,  they  were  plunged  at  once  into  compara-, 
tive  poverty,  by  the  ruin  of  some  of  BuHord'sj 
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correspondents  abroad,  and  by  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  a  friend  in  whom  he  had  trusted. 
In  a  few  short  weeks,  therefore,  the  ruined 
grandmother  and  her  adopted  child,  together 
with  the  parents  and  their  boys,  were  forced 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and 
live  on  the  slender  marriage  settlement  of  Bur- 
ford^s  amiable  wife.  For  her  every  one  felt, 
as  it  was  thought  she  had  always  discouraged 
that  expensive  style  of  living  which  had  ex- 
posed her  husband  to  envy,  and  its  concomi- 
tant detractions,  amongst  those  whose  increase 
in  wealth  had  not  kept  pace  with  his  own. 
He  had  also  canied  his  ambition  so  far,  th^t 
he  had  even  aspired  to  represent  his  native 
city  in  parliament;  and,  as  he  was  a  violent 
politician,  some  of  the  opposite  party  not  only 
rejoiced  in  his  downfall,  but  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve and  to  propagate  that  he  had  made  a 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  in  concert  with  his 
friend  who  had  absconded,  and  that  he  had 
secured  or  conveyed  away  from  his  creditors 
money  to  a  considerable  aqnount.  But  the 
tale  of  calumny,  which  has  no  foundation  in 
troth,  cannot  long  retain  its  power  to  injure; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  feelings  of  the 
creditors  in  general  were  so  completely  changed 
towards  Burford,  that  some  of  them  who  had 
been  most  decided  against  signing  his  certifi- 
cate, were  at  length  Drought  to  confess  that  it 
was  a  matter  for  recoruideraiion.  Therefore, 
when  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  father^s, 
who  had  been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him 
at  first,  repented  of  his  unjust  credulity,  and, 
in  order  to  make  him  amends,  offered  him  a 
share  in  his  own  business,  all  the  creditors, 
except  two  of  the  principal  ones,  became  will- 
ing to  sign  the  certificate.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  to  remove  from  some  minds 
as  suspicions  of  a  derogatory  nature ;  and  the 
creditors  in  question  were  envious,  worldly 
men,  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  shrewd- 
ness, could  not  brook  |he  idea  of  being  over- 
reached, and  were  perhaps  not  sorry  that  he 
whose  prosperity  had  excited  their  jealousy, 
should  now  be  humbled  before  them  as  a  de- 
pendant and  a  suppliant.  However,  even  they 
began  to  be  tired  at  length  of  holding  out 
against  the  opinion  of  so  many ;  and  Burford 
had  the  comfort  of  being  informed,  afler  he 
had  been  somo  months  in  Wales,  that  matters 
were  in  train  to  enable  him  to  get  into  busi- 
ness again,  with  restored  credit  and  renewed 
prospects. 

**  Then,  who  knows,  Anna,*'  said  he  to  his 
wife,  **  but  that  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  able, 
by  industry  and  economy,  to  pay  all  that  I 
owe,  both  principal  and  interest  f  for,  till  I 
have  done  so,  I  shall  not  be  really  hap- 
py ;  and  then  poverty  will  be  robbed  of  its 
stinff." 

"Not  ^nly  so,"  she  replied, — **  we  could 
never  have  given  our  children  a  better  inherit- 
ance than  this  proof  of  their  father's  strict  in- 
tegrity;   and,   surely,   my  dear  husband,  a 


blessing  will  attend  thy  labours  and  inten- 
tions." 

"I  humbly  trust  that  it  will." 

"Yes,"  she  continued;  **our  change  of 
fortune  has  humbled  our  pride  of  heart,  and 
the  cry  of  our  contrition  and  humility  has  not 
ascended  in  vain." 

**  Our  pride  of  heart !"  replied  Burford,  ten- 
derly erobracinp^  her;  "  it  was  /,  I  alone,  who 
deserved  chastisement,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  thee  blame  thyself;  but  it  is  like  thee, 
Anna,  —  thou  art  ever  kind,  ever  generous; 
however,  as  I  like  to  be  obliged  to  thee,  I  am 
contented  that  thou  shouldst  talk  of  our  pride 
and  our  chastisement." 

While  these  hopes  were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  this  amiable  couple,  and  were  cheer- 
ing the  weak  mind  of  Buriord's  mother,  which, 
as  it  had  been  foolishly  elated  by  prosperity, 
was  now  as  improperly  depressed  by  adversity, 
Annabel  had  been  passing  several  months  at 
the  house  of  a  school-fellow  some  miles  from 
her  Other's  dwelling.  The  vain  elrl  had  felt 
the  deepest  mortification  at  this  blight  to  her 
worldly  prospects,  and  bitteriy  lamented  being 
no  longer  able  to  talk  of  her  grandmother's 
villa  and  carriages,  and  her  father's  hot-houses 
and  grounds ;  nor  could  she  help  repining  at 
the  loss  of  indulgences  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  She  was  therefore  delighted  to 
leave  home  on  a  visit,  and  very  sorry  when 
unexpected  circumstances  in  her  friend's  family 
obliged  her  to  return  sooner  than  she  intended. 
She  was  compelled  also  to  return  b^  herself 
in  a  public  coach,; — a  great  mortification  to  her 
still  existing  pride ;  but  she  had  now  no  pre- 
tensions to  travel  otherwise,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  submit  to  circumstances.  In  the 
coach  were  one  young  man  and  two  elderly 
ones;  and  her  companions  seemed  so  willing 
to  pay  her  attention,  and  make  her  journey 
pleasant  to  her,  that  Annabel,  who  always  be- 
lieved herself  an  object  of  admiration,  was 
soon  convinced  that  she  had  made  a  conquest 
of  the  youth,  and  that  the  others  thought  her 
a  very  sweet  creature.  She  therefore,  gave 
way  to  all  her  loquacious  vivacity ;  she  hum- 
med tunes  in  order  to  show  that  she  could 
sing;  she  took  out  her  pencil  and  sketched 
wherever  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  and 
talked  of  her  own  ooudoir^  her  own  maid,  and 
all  the  past  glories  of  her  state,  as  if  they 
still  existed.  In  short,  she  tried  to  impress 
her  companions  with  a  high  idea  of  her  conse- 
quence, and  as  if  unusual  and  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances had  led  her  to  travel  incog,,  while 
she  put  in  force  all  her  attractions  against 
their  poor  condemned  hearts.  What  an  odi- 
ous thing  is  a  coquette  of  sixteen !  and  such 
was  Annabel  Burford.  Certain  it  is,  that  she 
became  an  object  of  great  attention  to  the 
gentlemen  with  her,  but  of  admiration,  proba- 
bly, to  the  young  man  alone,  who,  in  her 
youthful  beauty,  might  possibly  overlook  her 
obvious  defecu.    During  the  journey,  one  of 
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the  elderly  gentlemen  opened  a  basket  which 
stood  near  him,  containing  some  fine  hot- 
house grapes  and  flowers. 

**  There,  young  lady,*'  he  said  to  her,  "  did 
yoo  ever  see  such  fruit  as  this  before  V* 

**  Oh  dear  yes,  in  my  papa*s  grapery." 

**  Indeed !  but  did  you  ever  see  such  fine 
flowers  t" 

**  Oh  dear,  yes,  in  papa*s  succession-houses. 
There  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,  of  that  sort,'* 
she  added,  drawing  up  her  head  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  conceit,  **  that  I  am  not  accustomed 
to;"— condescending,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  to  eat  some  of  the  grapes,  and  accept 
some  of  the  flowers. 

It  was  natural  that  her  companions  should 
now  be  very  desirous  of  finding  out  what  prin- 
cess in  disguise  was  deigning  to  travel  in  a 
manner  so  unworthy  of  her ;  and  when  they 
stopped  within  a  few  miles  of  her  home,  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  having  discovered  that  she 
was  known  to  a  passenger  on  the  top  of  the 
'coach,  who  was  about  to  leave  it,  got  out  and 
'  privately  asked  him  who  she  was. 
I  ^'Burford!  Burford!"  cried  he,  when  he 
heard  the  answer;  **what!  the  daughter  of 
I  Burford  the  bankrupt  V 
I     ••  Yes,  the  same." 

With  a  frowning  brow  he  reentered  the 
'coach,  and,  when  seated,  whispered  the  old 
gentleman  next  him;  and  both  of  them  having 
exchanged  glances  of  sarcastic  and  indignant 
meaning,  looked  at  Annabel  with  great  signifi- 
cance. Nor  was  it  long  before  she  observed 
a  marked  change  in  their  manner  towards  her. 
They  answered  her  with  abruptness,  and  even 
with  reluctance ;  till,  at  length,  the  one  who 
interrogated  her  acquaintance  on  the  coach 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 

**I  conclude  that  you  were  speaking  just 
now,  young  lady  of  the  fine  things  which  were 
once  yours.  You  have  no  graperies  and  suc- 
cession-houses noto,  I  take  it.'* 

**  Dear  me !  why  not,  sir  1"  replied  the  con- 
scious girl,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Why  not!  Whv,  excuse  my  freedom, 
'but  are  you  not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford 
!the  bankrupt  1" 

Never  was  child  more  tempted  to  deny  her 
^parentage  than  Annabel  was;  but  though  with 
^reat  reluctance,  she  faltered  out, 

**  Yes;  and  to  be  sure,  my  father  was  once 
•unfortunate;  but—" 

Here  she  looked  at  her  .young  and  opposite 
•neighbour;  and,  seeing  that  his  look  of  ad- 
miring respect  was  exchanged  for  one  of  ill- 
suppressed  laughter,  she  felt  irresistibly  urged 
to  add, 

•*  But  we  are  very  well  off  now,  I  assure 
you ;  and  our  present  residence  is  so  pretty ! 
Such  a  sweet  garden !  and  such  a  charming 
hot-house !" 

-"Indeed!"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
significant  nod  to  his  friend ;  "  well,  then,  let 
jour  papa  take  care  he  does  not  make  his 


house  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  that  anotker 
house  be  not  added  to  his  list  of  residences.** 
Here  he  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  wit,  and 
was  echoed  by  his  companion.  "  But  pray, 
bow  long  has  he  been  thus  again  favoured  by 
fortune  r* 

"  Oh  dear !  I  cannot  say,  but  for  some  time, 
and  I  assure  you  our  style  of  living  is  very 
complete.'* 

"  1  do  not  doubt  it ;  for  children  and  fools 
speak  truth,  says  the  proverb ;  and  sometimes," 
added  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  child  and  the 
fool  are  the  same  person.  So,  so,"  he  mat* 
tered  aside  to  the  other  traveller ;  **  ^rdens ! 
hot-house !  carriage !  swindling,  specious  ras- 
cal !" 

But  Annabel  heard  only  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence ;  and  being  quite  satisfied  that  she  had 
recovered  all  her  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
her  young  beau  by  two  or  three  tvkUe  &S,  as 
she  terro^  them,  (flights  of  fancy  in  which 
she  was  apt  to  indulge,)  she  resumed  her  a^ 
tack  on  his  heart,  and  continued  to  converse, 
in  her  most  seducing  manner,  till  the  cosch 
stopped,  according  to  her  desire,  at  a  cottage  by 
the  road-side,  where,  as  she  said,  her  fiiUier*8 
groom  was  to  meet  her  and  take  her  portman- 
teau. The  truth  was,  that  she  did  not  choose 
to  be  set  down  at  her  own  humble  home,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  village,  because 
it  would  not  only  tell  the  tale  of  her  fallen  for- 
tunes, but  would  prove  the  falsehood  of  what 
she  had  been  asserting.  When  the  coach 
stopped,  she  exclaimed  with  well-acted  sur- 
prise, "  Dear  me !  how  strange  that  the  servant 
IS  not  waiting  for  me !  But  it  does  not  sig- 
nify; I  can  stop  here  till  he  comes."  She 
then  lef\  the  coach'  scarcely  greeted  by  her  el- 
derly companions,  but  followed,  as  she  fan- 
cied, by  looks  of  love  from  the  youth,  who 
handed  her  out,  and  expressed  his  great  regret 
at  parting  with  her. 

The  parents,  meanwhile,  were  eagerly  ex< 
peeling  her  return;  for  though  the  obvious  de- 
fects in  her  character  gave  them  excessive 
pain,  and  they  were  resolved  to  leave  no  mea- 
sures untried  in  order  to  eradicate  them,  they 
had  missed  her  amusing  vivacity ;  and  even 
their  low  and  confined  dwelling  was  rendered 
cheerful,  when,  with  her  sweet  and  brilliant 
tones,  she  went  carolling  about  the  house. 
Besides,  she  was  coming,  for  the  first  time, 
alone  and  unattended ;  and  as  the  coach  was 
later  than  usual,  the  anxious  tenderness  of  the 
paternal  heart  was  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  feeling,  and  they  were  even  beginning  to 
share  the  fantastic  fears  of  the  impatient  grand- 
mother, when  they  saw  the  coach  stop  at  a 
distant  turn  of  the  road,  and  soon  afVer  beheld 
Annabel  coming  towards  them;  who  was 
fondly  clasped  to  those  affectionate  bosoms, 
for  which  ber  unprincipled  falsehoods,  born  of 
the  roost  contemptible  vanity^  had  prepared 
fresh  trials  and  fresh  injuries;  for  her  elderly 
companions  were  her  father's  principal  and  r»- 
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lentless  creditors,  who  had  been  down  to  Wyn- 
Btaye  on  business,  and  were  returning  thence 
to  London;  intending  when  they  arrived  there 
to  assure  Sir  James  Alberry,  —  that  friend  of 
Barford*8  father,  who  resided  in  London,  and 
wished  to  take  him  into  partnership,  — that 
they  were  no  longer  averse  to  sign  his  certifi- 
cate; being  at  length  convinced  he  was  a  ca- 
lumniated man.  But  now  all  their  suspicions 
were  renewed  and  confirmed;  since  it  was 
easier  for  them  to  believe  that  Burford  was 
still  the  villain  which  they  always  thought 
him,  than  that  so  young  a  girl  should  have  told 
so  many  falsehoods  at  the  mere  impulse  of 
▼anity.  They  therefore  became  more  invete- 
rate against  her  poor  father  than  ever;  and 
though  their  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  to 
the  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  now  im- 
nell^  by  a  wish  to  injure,  not  to  serve  him. 
How  differently  would  they  have  felt,  had  the 
vain  and  false  Annabel  allowed  the  coach  to 
set  her  down  at  her  father's  lowly  door!  and 
had  they  beheld  the  interior  arrangement  of  his 
house  and  family  !  Had  they  seen  neatness 
and  order  giving  attraction  to  cheap  and  ordi- 
nary furniture;  had  they  beheld  the  simple 
meal  spread  out  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
home,  and  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  ready  for 
the  evenincr  service^  which  was  deferred  till  it 
could  be  shared  again  with  her  whose  return 
would  add  fervour  to  the  devotion  of  that  wor- 
shipping family,  and  would  call  forth  addi- 
tional expressions  of  thanksgiving ! 

The  dwelling  of  Burford  was  that  of  a  man 
improved  by  trials  oast ;  of  one  who  looked 
forward  with  thankfulness  and  hope  to  the  re- 
newed possession  of  a  competence,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  should  now  be  able  to  make  a  wiser 
and  holier  use  of  it  than  he  had  done  before. 
His  wife  had  needed  no  such  lesson ;  though, 
in  the  humility  of  her  heart,  she  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  she  had  helped  her  husband  to  im- 
press on  the  yielding  minds  of  her  boys,  who 
(happier  than  their  sister)  had  never  left  her, 
that  a  season  of  worldly  humiliation  is  more 
safe  and  blessed  than  one  of  worldly  prosperity 
-» while  their  Welch  cottage  and  wild  moun- 
tain garden  had  been  converted,  by  her  resour- 
ces and  her  example,  into  a  scene  of  such  rural 
industry  and  innocent  amusement,  that  they 
could  no  longer  regret  the  splendid  house  and 
fffounds  which  thejr  had  been  obliged  to  resign. 
The  grrand mother,  indeed,  bad  never  ceased  to 
mourn  and  to  murmur;  and,  to  her,  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  return  of  brighter  days,  by  means  of  a 
new  partnership,  was  beyond  measure  delight- 
ful. But  she  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
through  those  errors  in  the  child  of  ner  adop- 
tion which  she  had  at  least  encouraged,  if  she 
had  not  occasioned. 

It  was,  with  even  clamorous  delight,  that 
Annabel,  after  this  absence  of  a  few  months, 
was  welcomed  by  her  brothers ;  the  parents* 
welcome  was  of  a  quieter,  deeper  nature ;  while 
the  grandmother's  first  solicitude  was  to  ascer- 


tain how  she  looked ;  and  having  convinced 
herself  that  she  was  returned  handsomer  than 
ever,  her  joy  was  as  loud  as  that  of  the  boys. 

**  Do  come  hither.  Bell,"  said  one  of  her 
brothers,  **  we  have  so  much  to  show  you ! 
The  old  cat  has  such  nice  kittens  !'* 

**Yes;  and  my  rabbits  have  all  young 
ones  !*'  cried  another. 

**  And  I  and  mamma,'*  cried  the  third  boy, 
**have  put  large  stones  into  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  rill ;  so  now  it  makes  such  a  nice 
noise  as  it  flows  over  them  !  Do  come,  Bell ; 
do,  pray,  come  with  us  !** 

But  the  evening  duties  were  first  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  performed  they  were,  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity ;  but  after  them,  Annabel 
had  to  eat  her  supper;  and  she  was  so  en- 
grossed in  relating  her  adventures  in  the  coach, 
and  with  describing  the  attentions  of  her  com- 
panions, that  her  poor  brothers  were  not  at- 
tended to.  In  vain  did  her  mother  say,  **  Do, 
Annabel,  go  with  your  brothers  !**  and  added, 
*'Go  now;  for  it  is  near  their  bed-time!*' 
She  was  too  fond  of  hearing  herself  talk,  and 
of  her  grandmother's  flatteries,  to  be  willing 
to  leave  the  room;  and  though  her  mother 
was  disappointed  at  her  selfishness,  she  could 
not  bear  to  chide  her  on  the  first  night  of  her 
return. 

When  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  grand- 
mother, she  ventured  to  communicate  to  her 
what  a  fearful  consciousness  of  not  having 
done  right  had  led  her  to  conceal  from  her  pa- 
rents; and,  after  relating  all  that  had  passed 
relative  to  the  fruit  and  flowers,  she  repeated 
the  cruel  question  of  the  old  man,  **  Are  you 
not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford  the  bank- 
rupt 1"  and  owned  what  her  reply  was;  x>n 
which  her  grandmother  exclaimed,  with  great 
emotion, 

**  Unthinking  girl !  you  know  not  what  in- 
jury you  have  done  your  father !"  She  then 
asked  for  a  particular  description  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  old  men,  saying,  **  Well,  well,  it 
cannot  be  helped  now— I  may  be  mistaken ; 
but  be  sure  not  to  tell  your  mother  what  you 
have  told  me." 

For  some  days  after  Annabel's  return,  all 
went  on  well;  and  their  domestic  felicity 
would  have  been  so  complete,  that  Burford 
and  his  wife  would  have  much  disliked  any 
idea  of  change,  had  their  income  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  their  boys  good  education;  but, 
as  it  was  only  just  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  looked  forward  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  anival  of  a  summons  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  their  expected  residence  there. 
Still,  the  idea  of  leaving  their  present  abode 
was  really  painful  to  all,  save  Annabel  and 
her  grrandmother.  They  thought  the  rest  of 
the  family  devoid  of  proper  spirit,  and  declared 
that  living  in  Wales  was  not  living  at  all. 

But  a  stop  was  now  put  to  eager  anticipa- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  or  tender  regrets  on 
the  other;  for,  while  Burford  was  expecting 
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daily  to  receive  remittances  from  Sir  James  Al- 
berry,  to  enable  him  to  transport  himself  and 
his  family  to  the  metropolis,  that  gentleman 
wroto  to  him  as  follows  :— 

*  **  Sir,— All  connexion  between  us  is  for 
ever  at  an  end ;  and  I  have  given  the  share  in 
my  business,  which  was  intended  for  you,  to 
the  worthy  man  who  has  so  long  solicited  it. 
I  thought  that  I  had  done  you  injustice,  sir ;  I 
wished  therefore  to  make  you  amends.  But  I 
find  you  are,  what  you  are  represented  to  be, 
a  fraudulent  bankrupt;  and  your  certificate  now 
will  never  be  signed.  Should  you  wonder  what 
has  occasionea  this  change  in  my  feelings  and 
proceedings,  I  am  at  liberty  to  inform  you, 
that  your  daughter  travelled  in  a  stage-coach, 
a  few  days  ago,  with  your  two  principal  credi- 
tors ;  and  I  am  desired  to  add,  that  children 
And  fooU  apeak  truth, 

*' Jambs  Albirrt." 

When  Burford  had  finished  reading  this 
letter,  it  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  clasping  his 
hands  convulsively  together,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Ruined  and  disgraced  for  ever  !*'  then  rushed 
into  his  own  chamber.  His  terrified  wife  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  unread  letter  in  her  hand, 
looking  the  inquiries  which  she  could  not  utter. 

*'  Read  that,*'  he  replied,  **  and  see  that  Sir 
James  Alberry  deems  me  a  villain  !'*  She  did 
read,  and  with  a  shaking  frame ;  but  it  was 
not  the  false  accusation  of  her  husband,  nor 
the  loss  of  the  expected  partnership,  that  thus 
agitated  her  firm  nerves,  and  firmer  mind  ;  it 
was  the  painful  conviction,  that  Annabel,  by 
some  means  unknown  to  her,  had  been  the 
cause  of  this  mischief  to  her  father ; — a  con- 
viction which  considerably  increased  Burford's 
aoony,  when  she  pointed  out  the  passage  in 
Sir  James's  letter  alluding  to  Annabel,  who 
was  immediately  summoned,  and  desired  to 
explain  Sir  James's  mysterious  meaning. 

**  Dear  me !  papa,"  cried  she,  changing  co- 
lour, *'  I  am  sore,if  I  had  thought, — I  am  sure, 
I  could  not  think, — nastv,  ill-natured  old  man ! 
1  am  sure  I  only  said—*'' 

**  But  what  did  you  say  1"  cried  her  agitated 
father. 

"  I  can  explain  all,"  said  his  mother,  who 
had  entered  uncalled  for,  and  read  the  letter. 
She  then  repeated  what  Annabel  had  told,  but 
softening  it  as  much  as  she  could  ;^however, 
she  told  enough  to  show  the  agonizing  parents 
that  their  child  was  not  only  the  cause  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgrace  to  them,  but  a  mean, 
vain-glorious, and  despicable  liar! 

**The  only  amends  which  you  can  now 
make  us,"  said  Burford,  *Ms  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  unhappy  child !  and  then  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done;  for  my  reputation  must  be 
cleared,  even  at  the  painful  expense  of  ex- 
posing you." 

Nor^  was  it  long  before  the  mortified  Anna- 
bel, with  a  heart  awakened  to  contrition  by  her 


mother's  gentle  reproofs,  and  the  tender  teach- 
ings of  a  mother's  love,  made  an  ample  con- 
fession of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  sl^^ge- 
coach ;  on  hearing  which,  Burford  instantly  re- 
solved to  set  oflf  for  London.  Bat  how  was 
he  to  get  thither  ?  He  had  no  money ;  as.  be 
had  recently  been  obliged  to  pay  some  debts 
of  his  still  thoughtless  and  extravagant  mo- 
ther; nor  could  he  bear  to  bonow  of  his 
neighbour  what  he  was  afiraid  he  might  be  for 
some  time  unable  to  return. 

**  Cruel,  unprincipled  girl !"  cried  he,  as  be 
paced  their  little  room  in  agony ;  *'  see  to  what 
miserv  thou  hast  reduced  thy  father !  How-  j 
ever,  i  must  go  to  London  immediately,  though  i 
it  be  on  foou"  | 

^'  Well,  really,  I  don't  see  any  very  firreat 
harm  in  what  the  poor  child  did,"  cried  his 
mother,  distressed  at  seeing  Annabel's  tears. 
^  It  was  very  trying  to  her  to  be  reproached 
with  her  father's  bankruptoy  and  her  fallen 
fortunes ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for  her  to 
say  what  she  did." 

*'  Natural !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  mo- 
ther ;  **  natural  for  my  child  to  utter  falsehood 
on  falsehood,  and  at  the  instigation  of  a  mean 
vanity  !  Natural  for  my  child  to  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  poverty,  which  was  unattended 
with  disgrace !  Oh !  make  us  not  more  wretched 
than  we  were  before,  by  trying  to  lessen  Anna- 
bel's faults  in  her  own  eyes!  Our  only  com- 
fort, is  the  hope  that  she  is  ashamed  of  he^ 
self."* 

**But  neither  her  shame  nor  penitence," 
cried  Burford,  **  will  give  me  the  quickest 
means  of  repairing  the  efi*ecte  of  her  enor. 
However,  as  I  cannot  ride,  1  must  walk  to 
London ;"  while  his  wife,  alarmed  at  observ- 
ing the  dew  of  weakness  which  stood  upon 
his  brow,  and  the  faint  flush  which  overspread 
his  cheek,  exclaimed, 

**  But  will  not  writing  to  Sir  James  be  suflK- 
cient  t" 

**  No.  My  appearance  will  corroborate  my 
assurances  too  well.  The  only  writing  ne- 
cessary will  be  a  detail  from  Annabel  of  all 
that  passed  in  the  coach,  and  a  confession  of 
her  fault." 

**  What!  exact  from  your  child  such  a  dis- 
graceful avowal,  William !"  cried  the  angry 
grandmother. 

**Yes;  for  it  is  a  punishment  due  to  her 
transgression;  —  and  she  may  think  herself 
happy  if  its  conse<^uences  end  here." 

**  Here's  a  fuss,  mdeed,  about  a  little  harm- 
less puffing  and  white  tying !"  | 

**  Harmless !"  replied  Burford,  in  a  tone  of; 
indignation;  while  his  wife  exclaimed,  in  the{ 
agony  of  a  wounded  spirit, 

**  Oh !  mother,  mother !  do  not  make  us  de- 
plore, more  than  we  already  do,  that  fatal 
hour  when  we  consented  to  surrender  oor 
dearest  duties  at  the  call  of  compassion  for 
your  sorrows,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  our , 
child's  precious  soul  to  your  erroneous  tende^| 
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nem !  But,  I  trust  that  Annabel  deeply  feels 
her  sinfulness,  and  that  the  effects  of  a  mis- 
taken education  may  have  been  counteracted 
in  time.'* 

The  next  day,  having  procured  the  neces- 
sary document  from  Annabel,  Burford  set  off* 
on  his  journey,  intending  to  travel  occasionally 
on  ihe  tops  of  coaches,  being:  well  aware  that 
he  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  walk  the 
whole  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  James  Alberry,  the 
London  merchant,  to  whom  poor  Borford  was 
then  pursuing  his  long  and  difficult  journey, 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  had  acted 
hastily,  and,  perhaps,  unjustly.  He  had  writ- 
ten his  distressing  letter  in  the  moments  of 
his  first  indignation,  on  hearing  the  statement 
of  the  two  creditors;  and  he  had  moreover 
written  it  under  their  dictation ;  and,  as  the 
person  who  had  long  wished  to  be  admitted 
into  partnership  with  him,  happened  to  call  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
Burford*8  supposed  delinquency,  he  bad,  with- 
out further  hesitation,  granted  his  request. 
But  as  Sir  James,  though  a  roaA  was  a  kind' 
hearted  man,  when  his  angry  feelings  had 
subsided,  the  rebound  of  them  was  in  favour 
of  the  poor  accused ;  and  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  condemned  and  punished  a 
supposed  culprit,  before  he  was  even  heard  in 
his  defence.  Therefore,  having  invited  Bur- 
ford's  accusers  to  return  to  dinner,  he  dis- 
missed them  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  went  in 
search  of  his  wife,  wishing,  but  not  expecting, 
his  hasty  proceeding  to  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  her  candid  spirit  and  discriminating 
judgment. 

»*  What  is  all  thisi"  cried  Lady  Alberry, 
when  he  had  done  speaking.  **  Is  it  possible 
that,  on  the  evidence  of  these  two  men,  who 
have  shown  themselves  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  poor  bankrupt,  you  have  broken  your  pro- 
mise to  him,  and  pledged  it  to  another!*' 

**  Yes ;  and  my  letter  to  Burford  is  gone. 
I  lavish  I  had  shown  it  to  you  before  it  went; 
but  surely  Burford's  child  could  not  have  told 
them  falsehoods.'* 

**  That  depends  on  her  education.'* 

^*  True,  Jane ;  and  she  was  brought  up,  you 
know,  by  that  paragon,  her  mother,  who  can- 
not do  wrong." 

**  No ;  she  was  brought  up  by  that  weak 
woman,  her  grandmother,  who  is  not  likely,  I 
fear,  ever  to  do  right.  Had  her  pious  mother 
educated  her,  I  should  have  been  sure  that 
Annabel  Burford  could  not  have  told  a  lie. 
However,  I  shall  see,  and  interrogate  the  ac- 
cusers. In  the  meanwhile,  I  must  regret  your 
excessive  precipitancy." 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  a  woman  who  Bcm- 
pulously  performed  all  her  religious  and  moral 
duties,  she  was,  consequently,  always  observ- 
ant of  that  holy  command,  **  not  to  take  up  a 
reproach  against  her  neighbour."  She  was, 
therefore,  very  unwilling  to  believe  the  truth 


of  this  charge  against  Burford ;  and  thought 
that  it  was  more  1ikely%  an  ill-educated  girl 
should  tell  a  falsehood,  which  had  also,  per- 
haps, been  magnified  by  involuntary  exagge- 
ration, than  that  the  husband  of  such  a  woman 
as  Anna  Burford  should  be  the  delinquent 
which  his  old  creditore  described  him  to  he. 
For  she  had  in  former  days  been  thrown  into 
society  with  Bnrford's  wife,  and  had  felt  at- 
tracted towards  her  by  the  strongest  of  all 
sympathies,  that  of  entire  unity  on  those  sub- 
jects most  connected  with  our  welfare  here, 
and  hereafter ;  those  sympathies  which  can 
convert  strangere  into  friends,  and  draw  them 
together  in  the  enduring  ties  of  pure,  christian 
love.  *•  No,  no,"  said  she  to  herself;  *•  thte 
beloved  husband  of  such  a  woman  cannot  be 
a  villain;"  and  she  awaited,  with  benevolent 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  her  expected  guests* 

They  came,  accompanied  by  Charles  Dan- 
vers,  Annabel's  young  fellow-traveller,  who 
was  nephew  to  one  of  them ;  and  Lady  Alberry 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  from  them  an  exact 
detail  of  all  that  had  passed. 

'*And  this  girl,  you  say,  was  a  forward,, 
conceited,  set-up  being,  full  of  herself  and  her 
accomplishments ;  in  short,  the  creature  of  va- 
nity." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  old  men,  *•  it  wa» 
quite  a  comedy  to  look  at  her,  and  hear  her  !" 

**  But  what  says  my  young  friend  1" 

'*The  same.  She  is  very  pretty;  but  a 
model  of  affectation,  boasting,  and  vanity.. 
Now  she  was  hanging  her  head  on  one  side- 
then  looking  languishingly  with  her  eyes; 
and  when  my  uncle,  eoaruly^  as  I  thought, 
talked  of  her  father  as  a  bankrupt,  her  expres- 
sion of  angry  mortification  was  so  ludicrous 
that  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing.  Nay,  I 
do  assure  you,"  he  continued,  **  that  had  we 
been  left  alone  a  few  minutes,  I  should  have- 
been  made  the  confidant  of  her  love  affaire  v 
for  she  sighed  deeply  once,  and  asked  me  with 
an  affected  lisp,  it  1  did  not  think  it  a  danger* 
ous  thing  to  have  a  too  susceptible  heart  1'* 

As  he  said  this,afterthe  manner  of  Annabel 
both  the  old  men  exclaimed,  **  Admirable  t 
that  is  she  to  the  life !  I  think  that  I  see  her 
and  hear  her !" 

*'But,  I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Alberry 
gravely,  '*  that  you  paid  her  compliments,  and 
pretended  to  admire  her,  notwithstanding.'* 

'*I  own  it;  for  how  could  I  refuse  the  ii>- 
cense  which  erery  look  and  gesture  demand- 
ed!" 

'*  A  principle  of  truth,  young  man !  would 
have  enabled  you  to  do  it.  What  a  fine  lesson 
it  would  be,  for  poor  flattered  women,  if  we 
could  know  how  meanly  men  think  of  us,  even 
when  they  flatter  us  the  most." 

'*  But,  dear  Lady  Alberry,  this  girl  seemed 
to  me  a  mere  child ;  a  coquette  of  the  nursery ; 
still,  had  she  been  older,  her  evident  vanity 
would  have  secured  me  asainst  her  beauty." 

*'  Yon  are  mistaken,  Charies ;  this  child  is 
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ttlmost  seventeen.  But  now,  gentlemen,  as 
juat  men^  I  appeal  to  you  all,  whether  it  is  not 
more  likelj  that  this  vain-glorious  ffirl  told 
lies,  than  that  her  father,  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  best  of  women,  should  be  guilty  of  the 
grossest  dishonesty  V 

**  I  must  confess,  Jane,  that  you  have  con- 
vinced me,**  said  Sir  James ;  but  the  two  cre- 
ditors only  frowned,  and  spoke  not. 

**  But  consider,**  said  this  amiable  advocate; 
*Mf  the  gitVs  habitation  was  so  beautiful,  was 
it  not  inconsistent  with  her  boasting  propensi- 
ties that  she  should  not  choose  to  be  set  down 
at  it  t  And  if  her  father  still  had  carriages 
and  servants,  would  they  not  have  been  sent 
to  meet  herl  And  if  he  were  really  rich, 
would  she  have  been  allowed  to  travel  alone 
in  a  stage-coach  1  Impossible :  and  I  conjure 
you  to  suspend  your  severe  judgment  of  an 
unfortunate  man,  till  you  have  sent  some  one 
to  see  how  he  really  lives.** 

**I  am  forced  to  return  to  Wynstaye  to- 
morrow,** grow^led  out  Charles*8  uncle ;  **there- 
fore,  suppose  I  go  myself.** 

**  We  had  fixed  to  go  into  Wales  ourselves, 
next  week,**  replied  Lady  Alberry, "  on  a  visit 
to  a  dear  friena  who  lives  not  far  from  Wyn- 
staye. Therefore,  what  say  you.  Sir  James  1 
Had  we  not  better  .go  with  our  friend  t  For 
if  you  have  done  poor  Burford  injustice,  the 
sooner  you  make  him  reparation,  and  inperaorh 
the  better.** 

To  this  proposal  Sir  James  gladly  assented ; 
and  they  set  off  for  Wales  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied by  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  going  to  her  chamber, 
on  the  second  night  of  their  journey,  she  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  deep  groans,  and  a 
sort  of  delirious  raving,  from  a  half-open  door. 

**  Surely,**  said  she  to  the  landlady,  who 
was  conducting  her,  **  there  is  some  one  very 
ill  in  that  room.** 

**  Oh,  dear !  yes,  my  lady ;  a  poor  man  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  road  yesteraay.  He  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  heart  of  Wales, 
till  he  was  so  tired  he  got  on  a  coach ;  and  he 
supposes  that,  from  weakness,  he  fell  off  in  the 
night;  and  not  bein?  missed,  he  lay  till  he 
was  found  and  brought  hither.** 

**  Has  any  medical  man  seen  him  1*' 

**  Not  yet ;  for  our  surgeon  lives  a  good 
way  off;  and,  as  he  had  his  senses  when  he 
first  came,  we  hoped  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
He  was  able  to  tell  us  that  he  only  wanted  a 
garret,  as  he  was  very  poor ;  and  yet,  my  lady, 
lie  looks  and  speaks  so  like  a  gentleman  !** 

**  Poor  creature !  he  must  be  attended  to, 
and  a  medical  man  sent  for  directly,  as  he  is 
certainly  not  sensible  funo.*' 

**  Hark !  he  is  raving  again,  and  all  about 
his  wife,  and  I  cannot  tell  what.** 

**  I  should  like  to  see  him,**  said  Lady  Al- 
berry, whose  heart  always  yearned  towards 
the  afflicted ;  **  and  I  think  that  I  am  myself 
no  bad  doctor.** 


Accordingly,  she  entered  the  room  just  as 
the  sick  man  exclaimed,  in  his  deliriom, 
**  Cruel  Sir  James !  1  a  fraudulent  ..... 
Oh  !  my  dearest  Anna  !**....  and  Lady  Al- 
berry  recognised,  in  the  poor  raving  being  be- 
fore her,  the  calumniated  Burford ! 

**I  know  him!**  she  cried,  biirstinff  into 
tears:  **We  will  be  answerable  for  ^1  ex- 
penses.** 

She  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  James ;  and 
having  prepared  him  as  tenderly  as  she  could 
for  the  painful  scene  which  awaited  him,  she 
led  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  unconscious  in- 
valid;—then,  while  Sir  James,  shocked  and 
distressed  beyond  measure,  interrogated  the 
landlady.  Lady  Alberry  examined  the  nearly 
threadbare  coat  of  the  auppo$edrieh  math  which 
lay  on  the  bed,  and  searched  for  the  slenderly- 
filled  purse,  of  which  he  had  himself  spoken. 
She  found  there  Sir  James*^  letter,  which  had, 
she  doubted  not,  occasioned  his  journey  and 
his  illness ;  and  which,  therefore,  m  an  agony 
of  repentant  feeling,  her  husband  tore  irUo 
(Uom$,  In  the  same  pocket  he  found  Aima- 
bel*s  confession;  and  when  they  left  the  cham- 
ber, having  vainly  waited,  in  hopes  of  bein? 
recognised  by  the  poor  invalid,  they  returned 
to  their  fellow-travellers,  carrying  with  them 
the  evidences  of  Burford*s  scanty  means,  ia 
corroboration  of  the  tale  of  suffering  and  hr 
tigue  which  they  had  to  relate. 

'*  See  !**  said  Lady  Alberry,  holding  up  the 
coat,  and  emptying  the  purse  on  the  table, 
**  are  these  signs  ofopulence  1  and  is  travellinir 
on  foot,  in  a  hot  June  day,  a  proof  of  splendid 
living!**  while  the  harsh  creditor,  as  he  listen- 
ed to  the  tale  of  delirium,  and  read  the  confes- 
sion of  Annabel,  regretted  the  hasty  credence 
which  he  had  given  to  her  falsehoods. 

But  what  was  beet  to  be  done  t  To  send 
for  Burford*s  wife;  —  and,  till  she  arrived 
to  nurse  him.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Alberry  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  leave  the  inn.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  the  nephew  should 
go  to  Burford*s  house,  in  the  barouche,  and  es- 
cort his  wife  back.  He  did  so;  and  while 
Annabel,  lost  in  painful  thought,  was  walking 
on  the  road,  she  saw  the  barouche  driving  up, 
with  her  young  fellow-traveller  in  iu  As  it 
requires  great  suffering  to  subdue  such  over> 
weening  vanity  as  Annabers,  her  first  thought, 
on  seeing  him,  was,  that  her  youthful  l^u 
was  a  young  heir,  who  had  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  was  now  come  in  state,  to  make  her 
an  offer!  She,  therefore,  blushed  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  approached,  and  received  his  bow 
with  a  countenance  of  joy.  But  his  face  ex- 
pressed no  answering  pleasure;  and,  coldly 
passing  her,  he  said  his  business  was  with  her 
mother,  who,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
stood  trembling  at  the  door ;  nor  was  she  less 
alarmed,  when  the  feeling  youth  told  his  er- 
rand, in  broken  and  faltering  accents,  and  de- 
livered Lady  Alberry*s  letter. 

**  Annabel  must  go  with  me  !**  said  her  mo- 
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ther,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone.  Then  lower- 
ing her  voice,  because  un willing  to  reprove 
her  before  a  stranger,  she  added,  **  Yes,  my 
child  !  thou  must  go,  to  see  the  effects  of  thy 
errors,  and  take  sad,  but  salutary  warning,  for 
the  rest  of  thy  life.  We  shall  not  detain  you 
long,  sir,'*  she  continued,  turning  to  Charles 
Danvers ;  **  our  slender  wardrobe  can  be  soon 
prepared." 

In  a  short  time,  the  calm,  but  deeply-suffer- 
ing wife,  and  the  weeping,  humbled  daughter, 
were  on  their  road  to  the  inn.  The  mother 
scarcely  spoke  during  the  whole  of  the  journey ; 
but  she  seemed  to  pray  a  great  deal ;  and  the 
youn^  man  was  so  affected,  with  the  subdued 
anguish  of  the  one,  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
the  other,  that,  he  declared  to  Lady  Alberry, 
he  had  never  been  awakened  to  such  serious 
thought  before,  and  hoped  to  be  the  better  for 
the  journey,  through  the  whole  of  his  exists 
ence;  while,  in  her  penitent  sorrow,  he  felt 
inclined  to  forget  Annabers  fault,  coquetry, 
and  affectation. 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  the  calmness  of 
the  wife  was  entirely  overconie  at  the  sight  of 
Lady  Alberry,  who  opened  her  arms  to  receive 
her  with  the  kindness  of  an  attached  iriend; 
whispering,  as  she  did  so«  **  He  has  been  sen- 
sible; ana  he  knew  Sir  James;  knew  him  as 
an  affectionate  friend  and  nurse  !'* 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  I  thank  thee !"  she  re- 
plied, hastening  to  his  apartment,  leading  the 
reluctant  Annabel  along.  But  he  did  not 
know  them ;  and  his  wi^  was  at  first  speech- 
less with  sorrow;  at  length,  recovering  her 
calmness,  she  said,  **See,  dear  unhappy  girl ! 
to  what  thy  sinfulness  has  reduced  thy  fond 
father!  Humble  thyself,  my  child,  before  the 
Great  Being  whom  thou  hast  offended ;  and 
own  his  mercy  in  the  awful  warning !" 

**I  am  humbled,  I  am  warned,  I  trust,*' 
cried  Annabel,  falling  on  her  knee;  **but,if 
he  die,  what  will  become  of  mel" 

**  What  will  become  of  us  a//?"  replied  the 
mother,  shuddering  at  the  bare  idea  of  losing 
him,  but  preparing  with  forced  composure,  for 
her  important  duties.  Trying  ones  indeed 
they  were,  through  many  days  and  nights, 
that  the  wife  and  daughter  had  to  watch 
beside  the  bed  of  the  unconscious  Burford. 
The  one  heard  herself  kindly  invoked,  and 
tenderly  desired,  and  her  abtenee  wondered  at ; 
while  the  other  never  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned, during  the  ravings  of  fever,  without 
heart-rending  upbraidings,  and  just  reproofs. 
But  Burford*s  life  was  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  agonizing  affection;  and  when  recollection 
returned,  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  his 
reputation  was  cleared,  that  his  angry  creditors 
were  become  his  kind  friends,  and  that  Sir 
James  Alberry  lamented,  with  bitter  regret, 
that  he  could  no  longer  prove  his  confidence 
in  him  by  making  him  his  partner.  But,  not^ 
withstanding  this  blight  to  his  prospects.  Bur- 
ford  piously  blessed  the  event  which  had  had 


so  salutary  an  influence  on  bis  offending  child ; 
and  had  taught  her  a  lesson  which  she  was 
not  likely  to  forgeL  Lady  Alberry,  however, 
thought  that  the  lesson  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete ;  for,  though  Annabel  might  be  cured 
of  lying  by  the  consequences  of  her  falsehoods, 
the  vanity  which  prompted  them  might  still 
remain  uncorrected.  Therefore,  as  Annabel 
had  owned  that  it  was  the  wish  not  to  lose 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  her  supposed  ad- 
mirer, which  had  led  her  to  her  last  fatal  false- 
hood. Lady  Alberry,  with  the  mother's  appro- 
bation, contrived  a  plan  for  laying  the  axe,  if 
possible,  to  the  root  of  her  vanity ;  and  she 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  askmg  Charles 
Danvers  in  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  mo* 
ther,  some  particulars  concerning  what  passed 
in  the  coach,  and  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
As  she  expected,  be  gave  a  softened  and  favour- 
able representation ;  and  would  not  allow  that 
he  did  not  form  a  iiskvourable  opinion  of  his 
fair  companion. 

"What!  Charles,"  said  she,  "do  you  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  you  mimicked  her  voice  and 
manner  1" 

She  then  repeated  all  that  he  had  said,  and 
his  declaration  that  her  evident  vanity  and 
coquetry  steeled  his  heart  against  her,  copying 
at  the  same  time,  his  accurate  mimicry  of  An- 
nabel's manner ;  nor  did  she  rest  till  she  had 
drawn  from  him  a  full  avowal  that  what  he 
had  asserted  was  true;  for.  Lady  Alberry  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  resisted  ;  while  the  morti- 
fied, humbled,  but  corrected  Annabel,  could 
only  hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom; 
who,  while  she  felt  for  the  salutary  pangs  in- 
flicted on  her,  mingled  caresses  with  her  tears, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  the  mortification 
which  she  endured,  was  but  for  a  moment; 
and  the  benefit  would  be,  she  trusted,  of  eter- 
nal duration.  The  lesson  was  now  complete 
indeed.  Annabel  found  that  she  had  not  only, 
by  her  lies  of  vanity,  deprived  her  father  of  a 
lucrative  business,  but  that  she  had  exposed 
herself  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  or  that 
very  being  who  bad  been  the  cause  of  her 
error ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  bumbled  and 
contrite  heart,  she  resolved  from  that  moment 
to  struggle  with  her  besetting  sins  and  subdue 
them.  Nor  was  the  resolve  of  that  trying 
moment  ever  broken.  But  when  her  father, 
whose  original  destination  had  been  the  church, 
was  led  by  his  own  wishes  to  take  orders,  and 
was  in  process  of  time  inducted  into  a  consi- 
derable living,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  James  Alber- 
ry, Annabel  rivalled  her  mother  in  performing 
the  duties  of  her  new  station;  and,  when  she 
became  a  wife  and  mother  herself,  she  had  a 
mournful  satisfaction  in  relating  the  above 
story  to  her  children;  bidding  uiem  beware 
of  all  lying,  but  more  especially  of  that  com- 
mon lie,  the  lie  of  vanity,  whether  it  be  active 
or  passive. 

"  Not,"  said  she,  "  that  retributive  justice 
in  this  world,  like  ^at  which  attended  mine« 
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maj  always  follow  your  felsehoods,  or  those  of 
others;  but  because  all  lyingr  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  law  of  God ;  and  that  the  liar,  as 
scripture  tells  us,  is  not  only  liable  to  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  here,  but  will  be  the  object 
of  certain  and  more  awful  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come." 

The  following^  tale  illustrates  the  passiti 

LIE   OF  VANITY. 

UNEXPECTED   DISCOVERIES. 

There  are  two  sayingrs.— the  one  derived 
from  divine,  the  other  from  human  authority— 
the  truth  of  which  is  continually  forced  upon 
us  by  experience.  They  are  these;— ** A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,  except  in  his 
own  country;"  and  **  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre." — **  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt,'* is  also  a  proverb  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  they  all  three  bear  upon  the  tendency  in 
our  natures  to  undervalue  the  talents,  and  the 
claims  to  distinction,  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  closely  connected  and  associated ;  and  on 
our  incapability  to  believe  that  they,  whom  we 
have  always  considered  as  our  equals  only,  or 
perhaps  as  our  inferiors,  can  be  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  objects  of  admiration  and  respect. 

No  one  was  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
these  sayings  than  Darcy  Pennington,  the  only 
child  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  couple,  who 
thought  him  the  best  of  sons,  and  one  of  the 
fir&t  of  geniuses ;  but,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  family  of  this  latter 
truth,  when  they  died,  Darcy's  uncle  and 
guardian  insisted  on  his  going  into  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  in  London,  instead  of  being 
educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Darcy  had  a  mind  too  well  disciplined,  to  rebel 
against  his  guardian's  authority.  He  therefore 
submitted  to  his  allotment  in  silence ;  resolving 
that  his  love  of  letters  and  the  muses  should 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  employer, 
but  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
pursuits;  and,  as  he  had  real  talents,  be  was 
at  length  raised  from  the  unpaid  contributor  to 
the  poetical  columns  in  the  newspaper,  to  the 
paid  writer  in  a  popular  magazine ;  while  his 
poems,  signed  Jfffredn  became  objects  of  eager 
expectation.  But  Darcy 's  own  family  and 
friends  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  at 
his  growing  celebrity  than  he  himself  was ; 
for  he  was  a  sincere,  humble  christian ;  and, 
having  been  accustomed  to  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  superiors 
in  intellect  and  knowledge,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  in  his  own  eminence.  But  it  was  pre- 
cious to  his  heart,  rather  than  to  his  vanity ; 
as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  those  benevolent 
feelinjTg,  which  his  small  income  had  hitherto 
restrained.  At  length  he  published  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  poems  and  hymns,  still  under 
the  name  of  Alfred,  which  was  highly  praised 
in  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  strong  desire 


was  expressed  to  know  who  the  modest,  pro- 
mising, and  pious  writer  was. 

Notwithstanding,  Darcy  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  disclose  his  name.  He  visited 
his  native  town  every  year,  and  in  the  circle 
of  his  family  and  friends,  was  still  considered 
only  as  a  good  sort  of  lad,  who  had  been 
greatly  overrated  by  his  parents— was  just 
suited  for  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  ^~  and  was  very  fortunate  to  have  been 
received  into  partnerenip  with  the  merchant  to 
whom  he  had  been  clerk.  In  vain  did  Darcy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  hint  that  he  was  an 
author;  he  remembered  the  contempt  with 
which  his  uncle  and  relations  had  read  one  of 
the  earliest  fruits  of  his  muse,  when  exhibited 
by  his  fond  father,  and  the  advice  given  to 
bum  such  stuff,  and  not  turn  the  bead  of  a  dull 
boy,  by  making  him  fancy  himself  a  genius. 
Therefore,  recollecting  the  wise  saying  qooted 
above,  he  feared  that  the  news  of  his  literary 
celebrity  would  not  be  received  with  pleasure, 
and  that  the  affection  with  which  he  was  now 
welcomed  might  suffer  diminution.  **Be 
sides,"  thought  he,  —  and  then  his  heart  rose 
in  his  throat,  with  a  choking,  painful  feeling,^ 
**  those  tender  parents,  who  would  have  en- 
joyed my  little  fame,  are  cold,  and  unconscious 
now ;  and  the  ears,  to  which  my  praises  would 
have  been  sweet  music,  cannot  hear ;  there- 
fore, methinks,  I  have  a  mournful  pleasure  in 
keeping  on  that  veil,  the  removal  of  which 
cannot  confer  pleasure  on  them.*' 

Consequently  he  remained  contented  to  be 

warmly  welcomed  at  D for  talents  of  an 

humble  sort,  such  as  his  power  for  mending 
toys,  making  kites,  and  rabbits  on  the  wall ; 
which  talents  endeared  him  to  all  the  children 
of  his  family  and  friends;  and,  th  rough  them, 
to  their  parents.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  was  it 
possible  that  a  young  man  so  gifM,  could 
conceal  his  abilities  from  observation  1 

Oh,  yes.  Darcy,  to  borrow  Addison's  i 
taphor  concerning  himself,  though  he  could 
draw  a  bill  for  1000/.,  had  never  any  small 
change  in  his  pockeL  Like  him,  be  could 
write,  but  he  could  not  talk ;  he  was  discour- 
aged in  a  moment;  and  the  slightest  reboff 
made  him  hesitate  to  a  painful  degree.  He 
had,  however,  some  flattering  moments,  even 
amidst  his  relations  and  friends ;  for  he  heard 
them  repeating  his  verses,  and  sinking  his 
songs.  He  had  also  far  greater  joy  m  near^ 
ing  his  hymns  in  places  of  public  worehip; 
and  then, too  much  choked  with  grateful  emo- 
tion to  join  in  the  devotional  choms  himself, 
he  used  to  feel  his  own  soul  raised  to  heaven 
upon  those  wings  which  he  had  furnished  for 
the  souls  of  others.  At  such  moments,  he 
longed  to  discover  himself  as  the  author ;  but 
was  withheld  by  the  fear  that  his  songs  would 
cease  to  be  admired,  and  his  hymns  would 
lose  their  usefulness,  if  it  were  kno^n  that  he 
had  written  them.    However,  be  resolved  to 
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^eel  Ma  way ;  and  once,  on  hearing  a  song  of 
is  commended,  he  ventured  to  observe, 

**I  think  I  can  write  as  good  a  one.*' 

*'  You !"  cried  bis  uncle;  **  what  a  conceited 
boy !  I  remember  that  you  used  to  scribble 
verses  when  a  child  ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
been  laughed  out  of  that  nonsense.** 

**  My  dear  fellow,  nature  never  meant  thee 
for  a  poet,  believe  me,**  said  one  of  his  cou- 
sins conceitedly, — a  young  collegian.  "  No, 
no;  like  the  girl  in  the  drama,  thou  wouldst 
make  *  loveVand 'joy*  rhyme,  and  know  no 
better.** 

"  But  I  have  written,  and  I  can  rhyme,"  re- 
plied Darcy  colouring  a  little. 

"Indeed  !*'  replied  his  formal  aunt;  "Well, 
Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  it  really  would  be  very 
amusing  to  see  your  erudite  productions;  per- 
haps you  will  indulge,  us  some  day.'* 

"  I  will ;  and  then  you  may  probably  alter 
your  opinion.** 

Soon  after,  Darcy  wrote  an  anonymous  prose 
tale,  in  one  volume,  interspersed  with  poetry, 
which  had  even  a  greater  run  than  his  other 
writings ;   and  it  was  attributed  first  to  one 

f person,  and  then  to  another,  while  his  pub- 
isher  was  excessively  pressed  to  declare  the 
name  of  the  author ;  but  he  did  not  himself 
know  it,  as  he  only  knew  Darcy,  avowtdly^ 
under  a  feigned  name.  But,  at  length,  Darcy 
resolved  to  disclose  his  secret,  at  least  to  his 

relatives  and  friends  at  D ;  and,  just  as 

the  second  edition  of  his  tale  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, he  set  off  for  his  native  place,  taking 
with  him  the  manuscript,  full  of  the  printer*8 
marks,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

He  had  one  trrenatibie  motive  for  thus  walk- 
ing out  from  his  incognito^  like  Homer*8  dei- 
ties from  their  cloud.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  second-cousin,  Julia  Vane,  an  heiress, 
and  his  uncle*s  ward ;  and  had  become  jealous 
of  himself,  as  he  had,  for  some  months,  wooed 
her  in  anonymous  poetry,  which  she,  he  found, 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  name  he  knew  not;  and  she  had 
often  declared  that,  such  was  her  passion  for 
poetry,  he  who  could  woo  her  in  beautiful 
verse,  was  alone  likely  to  win  her  heart. 

On  the  very  day  or  his  arrival,  he  said  in 
the  family-circle,  that  he  had  brought  down  a 
little  manuscript  of  his  own,  which  he  wished 
to  read  to  them.  Oh !  the  comical  grimaces ! 
the  suppressed  laughter,  growing  and  swell- 
ing, however,  till  it  could  be  restrained  no 
longer,  which  was  the  result  of  this  request! 
And  oh  !  the  looks  of  consternation  when  Dar- 
cy produced  the  manusciipt  from  his  pocket ! 
"Why,  Darcy,**  said  his  uncle,  "this  is 
really  a  word  and  a  blow;  but  you  cannot 
read  it  to-night;  we  are  engaged.'* 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,*'  said 
his  aunt,  "if  you  wish  to  read  your  astonish- 
ing productions,  we  are  bound  in  civility  to 
hear  them ;  but  we  are  all  going  to  Sir  Hugh 
Bel8on*s,  and  shall  venture  to  take  you  with 


us,  though  it  is  a  great  favour  and  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on  such  an  occasion ;  tor  a 
gentleman  is  staying  there  who  has  written 
such  a  sweet  book !  It  is  only  just  out,  yet  it 
cannot  be  had ;  because  the  first  edition  is  sold, 
and  the  second  not  finished.  So  Sir  Hugh, 
for  whom  your  uncle  is  exerting  himself 
against  the  next  election,  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  invite  us  to  hear  the  author  read  his  own 
work.  This  ^ntleman  does  not,  indeed,  own 
that  he  wrote  it ;  still  he  does  not  deny  it ;  and 
it  is  clear,  by  his  manner^  that  he  did  write  it, 
and  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  writer.*' 

"  Very  well,  then ;  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
another  author  read  his  own  work  shall  be  de- 
layed," replied  Darcy,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  this  gen- 
tleman's, you  will  not  be  so  eager  to  read 
yours,  Darcy,"  said  Julia  Vane;  "for  you 
wed  to  be  a  modest  man.** 

Darcy  sighed,  looked  significantly,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  Sir  Hngh  Bel- 
son's,  where,  in  the  Captain  Eustace,  who 
was  to  delight  the  company,  Darcy  recognised 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  author  of  several  meagre  performances 
handed  about  in  manuscript  in  certain  circles ; 
which  owed  their  celebrity  to  the  birth  and 
fashion  of  the  writer,  and  to  the  bribery  which 
is  always  administered  to  the  self-love  of  those 
who  are  the  select  few  chosen  to  see  and  judge 
on  such  occasions. 

Captain  Eustace  now  prepared  to  read ;  but 
when  he  named  the  title  of  th^  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  Darcy  started  from  his 
seat  in  surprise ;  for  it  was  the  title  of  his  own 
work !  But  there  might  be  two  works  with  the 
same  title;  and  he  sat  down  again ;  but  when 
the  reader  continued,  and  he  could  doubt  no 
longer,  he  again  started  up,  and  with  stutter- 
ing eajverness  said, 

"  Wh — wh — who,  sir,  did  you  say,  wrote 
this  book  r* 

"  I  have  named  no  names,  sir,**  replied  Eus- 
tace conceitedly;  "the  author  is  unknown, 
and  wishes  to  remain  so.*' 

"  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  cried  his  aunt, 
"sit  down  and  be  quiet;**  and  he  obeyed. 

"  Mr.  Pennington,'*  said  Sir  Hugh,  affect- 
edly, "  the  violet  must  be  sought,  and  is  diih 
cfwered  with  difficulty,  you  know;  for  it 
shrinks  from  observation,  and  loves  the  shade.*' 

Darcy  bowed  assent;  but  fixed  his  ey^s  on 
the  discovered  violet  before  him  with  such  an 
equivocal  expression,  that  Eustace  was  dis- 
concerted ;  and  the  more  so,  when  Darcy,  who 
could  not  but  feel  the  ludicrous  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  hid  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  evidently  shaking  with 
laughter. 

"  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  I  am  really  asham- 
ed of  you,"  whispered  his  aunt;  and  Darcy 
recovered  bis  composure. 
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He  had  now  two  hours  of  great  enjoyment. 
He  heard  that  book  admirably  read  which  he 
had  intended  to  read  the  next  day,  and  knew 
that  he  should  read  ill.  He  heard  that  work 
applauded  to  the  skies  as  the  work  of  another, 
which  would,  he  feared,  have  been  faintly 
commended,  if  known  to  be  his;  and  he  saw 
the  fine  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  drowned 
in  tears,  by  the  power  of  his  own  simple  pa- 
thos. The  poetry  in  the  book  was  highly  ad- 
mired also ;  and,  when  Eustace  paused  to  take 
breath,  Julia  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Captain 
Eustace  is  the  gentleman  who,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  wrote  some  anonymous  poe- 
try sent  me  by  the  post;  for  Captain  Eustace 
pays  me,  as  you  see,  marked  attention ;  and 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  verses,  exactly 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  book  which  he 
is  now  reading,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  wrote 
both." 

**  I  dare  say,"  replied  Darcy,  colouring  with 
resentment,  **  that  he  as  much  wrote  the  one 
as  he  wrote  the  otherJ** 

"What  do  you  mean,  Darcy  1  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  I  own  that  I  can- 
not be  insensible  to  such  talent;  for  poetry 
and  poets  are  my  passion,  you  know ;  and  in 
his  authorship  I  forget  his  plainness.  Do  you 
not  think  a  woman  would  be  justified  in  lovinff 
a  man  who  writes  so  morally,  co  piously,  and 
so  delightfully  1" 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Darcy,  etgerly  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  "provided  his  conduct  be  in 
unison  with  his  writings;  and  I  advise  you  to 
give  the  writer  in  question  yottr  whole  heariJ** 

After  the  reading  was  over,  the  delighted 
audience  crowded  round  the  reader,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  their  thanks  was  such  as 
to  make  every  one  but  Darcy  believe  the  work 
was  his  own;  and  never  was  the  passive  lie 
OP  VANITY  more  completely  exhibited ;  while 
Darcy,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  feelings 
of  gratified  authorship,  and  the  hopes  excited 
by  Julians  words,  thanked  him  again  and  again 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  read 
the  book;  declaring,  with  great  earnestness, 
that  he  could  not  have  done  it  such  justice 
himself;  adding,  that  this" evening  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

**  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  what  ails  youl" 
cried  his  aunt;  "you  really  are  not  like  your- 
self!" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Darcy,"  said  his  uncle, 
drawing  him  on  one  side;  "  do  not  be  such  a 
for  ward  puppy;  who  ever  questioned  or  cared 
whether  you  couid  have  done  it  justice  or  not  1 
But  here  is  the  carriage;  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  thus  exposing 
yourself  by  your  literary  and  critical  raptures, 
which  sit  as  ill  upon  you  as  the  caressings  of 
the  ass  in  the  fable  did  on  him,  when  he  pre- 
tended to  compete  with  the  lapdog  in  fondling 
his  master." 

During  the  drive  home,  Darcy  did  not  speak 
a  word ;  not  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  his 


severe  ancle  and  aunt,  but  because  be  was 
meditating  how  he  should  make  that  disco* 
very,  on  the  success  of  which  hung  his  dearest 
hopes.  He  was  also  communing  with  his 
own  heart,  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  that , 
safe  humility  out  of  which  it  had  been  led  by 
the  flattering  and  unexpected  events  of  the 
evening.  | 

"  Well,"  said  he,  while  they  drew  round 
the  fire,  "  as  it  is  not  late,  suppose  I  read  my  I 
work  to  you  now.  1  assure  you  that  it  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  which  you  have  heard."  ' 

"Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  you  really  quite 
alarm  me,"  cried  his  aunt. 

"Why  sol" 

"  Because  I  fear  that  you  are  a  dittle  dclt' 
riotu  /"  on  which  Darcy  nearly  laughed  him- 
self into  convulsions. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  Darcy,"  said  hii 
uncle  very  gravely, — "  too  quick.  I  shall  send 
for  advice,  if  you  are  not  better  to-morrow ;  joa 
look  so  flushed,  and  your  eyes  are  so  bright!*" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Darcy,  "  1  shall 
be  quite  well,  if  you  will  but  hear  my  mauu- 
script  before  you  go  to  bed." 

They  now  all  looked  at  each  other  with  in- 
creased alarm;  and  Julia,  in  order  to  please 
him,  (for  she  really  loved  him)  said,  "  Well, 
Darcy,  if  you  insist  upon  it;"  but,  intenupt- 
ing  her,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 
"No;  on  second  thoughts,  1  will  not  read  a 
till  Captain  Eustace  and  Sir  Hugh  and  hit 
family  can  be  present;  and  they  will  be  beie 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  What !  read  your  nonsense  to  them !"  cried 
his  uncle,  "  poor  fellow !  poor  fellow !" 

But  Darcy  was  gone!  he  had  caught  Julians 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  relations  to  wonder,  to  fear,  and  to  pitj. 
But  as  Darcy  was  quite  composed  the  next 
day,  they  all  agreed  that  he  must  have  drunk 
more  wine  than  he  or  they  had  been  aware  of 
the  preceding  evening.  But  though  Darry 
was  willing  to  wait  the  ensuing  evening, 
before  he  discovered  his  secret  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had 
disclosed  it  to  Julia;  for  he  was  mortified  to 
find  that  the  pious,  judicious  Julia  Vane  had, 
for  one  moment,  believed  that  a  mere  man  of 
the  world,  like  Captain  Eustace,  could  have 
written  such  verses  as  he  had  anonymously 
addressed  to  her;  verses  breathing  tlie  very 
quintessence  of  pure  love;  and  full  of  anxious 
interest  not  only  for  her  temporal,  but  her  eter- 
nal welfare.  "No,  no,"  said  he;  "she  shall 
not  remain  in  such  a  degrading  error  one  mo- 
ment longer ;"  and  having  requested  a  private 
interview  with  her,  ho  disclosed  the  truth. 

"What!  are  you  —  can  you  be  —  did  yoo 
write  all !"  she  exclaimed  in  broken  accents; 
while  Darcy  gently  reproached  her  for  having 
believed  that  a  mere  worldly  admirer  could 
so  have  written ;  however,  she  justified  her- 
self by  declaring  how  impossible  it  was  to 
suspect  that  a  man  of  honour,  as  Eustace 
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seemed,  could  be  so  base  as  to  assume  a  merit 
which  was  not  his  own.  Here  she  paased, 
turning  away  from  Darcy's  penetrating  look, 
covered  with  conscious  blushes,  ashamed  that 
he  should  see  how  pleased  she  was.  But  she 
readily  acknowledged  her  sorrow  at  having 
been  betrayed,  by  the  unworthy  artifice  of 
Eustace,  into  encouraging  his  attentions,  and 
was  eager  to  concert  with  Darcy  the  best  plan 
for  revealing  the  surprising  secret. 

The  evening,  so  eagerly  anticipated  by 
Darcy  and  Julia,  now  arrived ;  and  great  was 
the  consternation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  Darcy  took  a  manuscript  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  be^n  to  open  it. 

"The  fellow  is  certainly  possessed,"  thought 
his  uncle. 

"Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  whispered  his 
aunt,  "  I  shall  faint  if  you  persist  in  exposing 
yourself!" 

"  Darcy,  I  will  shut  you  up  if  you  proceed," 
whispered  his  uncle ;  "  for  you  must  positively 
be  mad." 

"Let  him  go  on,  dear  uncle,"  said  Julia; 
"  I  am  8ure  you  will  be  delighted,  or  ought  to 
be  so ;"  and,  spite  of  his  uncle*s  threats  and 
whispers,  he  addressed  Captain  Eustace  thus: 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
more  than  justice  which  you  did  mv  humble 
performance  the  other  evening.  Till  I  heard 
you  read  it,  I  was  unconscious  that  it  had  so 
much  merit;  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
highest  gratification  which,  as  an  author,  I 
ever  received." 

New  terror  seized  every  one  of  his  family 
who  heard  him,  except  Julia;  while  wonder 
filled  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of  his  party — 
Eustace  excepted;  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
the  author  of  the  work ;  therefore  he  could 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  real  author  now 
stood  before  him;  and  blushes  of  detected 
falsehood  covered  his  cheek ;  but  ere  he  could 
falter  out  a  reply,  Darcy*s  uncle  and  sons 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  insisted  on  speak- 
ing with  him  in  another  room.  Darcy,  laugh- 
ing violently,  endeavoured  to  shake  them  off, 
but  in  vain. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  said  Julia,  smiling,  and 
coming  forward.  "  Darcy *s  ^  eye  may  be  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,'  as  you  have  all  of  you 
owned  him  to  be  a  poet;  but  other  frenzy  than 
that  of  a  poet  he  has  not,  I  assure  you — so 
pray  set  him  at  liberty ;  /  will  be  answerable 
for  his  sanity." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  1"  said  his  uncle, 
as  he  and  his  sons  unwillingly  obeyed. 

"  It  means,"  said  Darcy,  "  that  I  hope  not 
to  quit  this  room  till  I  have  had  the  delight  of 
hearing  these  yet  unpublished  poems  of  mine 
read  by  Captain  Eustace.  Look,  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  "here  is  a  signature  well  known, 
no  doubt,  to  you ;  that  o^  Alfred^ 

"  Are  you  indeed  Alfred,  the  celebrated  Al- 
fred!" faltered  out  Eustace. 

"I  believe  so,"  he  replied  with  a  smile; 


"  though  on  some  occasions,  yoo  know,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  one's  seriona/uiefi/t/y." 

"True,"  answered  Eustace,  turning  over 
the  manuscript  to  hide  his  confusion. 

"And  I,  Captain  Eustace,"  said  Julia, 
"  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  discover- 
ing that  my  unknown  poetical  correspondent 
is  my  long-cherished  friend  and  cousin,  Darcy 
Pennington.  Think  how  satisfactory  this  tlis- 
covery  has  been  to  f?i«/" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  he  replied,  turning 
pale  with  emotion;  for  he  not  only  saw  his 
Passive  Lies  of  Vanity  detected,  though  Dar- 
cy had  too  much  christian  forbearance  even 
to  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  fame  of  another,  but  he  also  saw, 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed him,  that  he  had  lost  Julia,  and  that 
Darcy  had  probably  gained  her. 

"  What  is  ail  this !"  cried  Sir  Hu^h  at  last, 
who  with  the  uncle  and  aunt  had  listened  in 
silent  wonder.  "  Why,  Eustace,  I  thought 
you  owned  thati" 

"  That  I  deny ;  I  owned  nothing ;"  he  eager- 
ly replied.  "  You  insisted  on  it,  nay,  every- 
body insisted,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  work  which  I  read,  and  of  other 
things;  and  if  Mr.  Pennington  asserts  that 
he  is  the  author,  I  give  him  joy  of  his  genius 
and  his  fame." 

"  What  do  I  hear !"  cried  the  aunt ;  "  Mr. 
Darcy  Pennington  a  genius,  and  famous,  and 
I  not  suspect  it !" 

"Impossible!"  cried  his  uncle,  pettishly; 
"that  dull  fellow  turn  out  a  wit!  It  cannot 
be.  What !  are  you  Alfred,  boy  1  I  cannot 
credit  it;  for  if  so,  I  have  been  dull  indeed  ;" 
while  his  sons  seemed  to  feel  as  much  mortifi- 
cation as  surprise. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Darcy,  "  I  am  now 
a  professed  author.  I  wrote  the  work  which 
you  heard  last  night.  Here  it  is  in  the  manu- 
script, as  returned  by  the  printer ;  and  here  is 
the  last  proof  of  the  second  edition,  which  I 
received  at  the  post-office  just  now,  directed  to 
A.  B. ;  which  is,  I  think,  proof  positive  that  I 
may  be  Alfred  also,  who  by  your  certainly 
impartial  praises,  is  for  this  evening,  at  least, 
in  his  own  eyes,  elevated  into  Alfred  tuk 
Great." 


CHAPTER  in. 

Oir  THE   UE8  OF   FLATTERY. 

The  Lies  of  Flattery  are  next  on  my  list. 

These  lies  are,  generally  speaking,  not  only 
unprincipled,  but  offensive;  and  though  they 
are  usually  told  to  conciliate  good  will,  the 
flatterer  ofien  fails  in  his  attempt ;  for  his  in- 
tended dupe  firequentjy  sees  through  his  art. 
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and  he  excites  indignation  where  he  meant  to 
obtain  regard.  Those  who  know  aughl  of  ha- 
inan  nature,  as  it  really  is,  and  do  not  throw 
the  radiance  of  their  own  Christian  benevo- 
lence over  it,  must  be  well  aware  ihzi  few  per- 
sons hear  with  complacency  the  praises  of 
others,  even  where  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween the  parties  praised  and  themselves. 
Therefore,  the  objects  of  excessive  flattery  are 
painfully  conscious  that  the  praises  bestowed 
on  them,  in  the  hearing  of  their  acquaintances, 
will  not  only  provoke  those  auditors  to  under- 
value their  pretensions,  but  to  accuse  them  of 
believing  in  and  enjoying  the  gross  flattery  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  no  persons,  in  my 
opinion,  with  whom  it  is  so  aifficult  to  keep 
up  **the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,*'  as  flat- 
terers by  system  ana  habit.  Those  persons, 
I  mean,  who  deal  out  their  flatteries  on  the 
same  principle  as  boys  throw  a  handful  of 
burs.  However  unskilfully  the  burs  are 
thrown,  the  chances  are  that  some  will  stick  ; 
and  flatterers  expect  that  some  of  their  compli- 
ments will  dwell  with,  and  impose  on  their 
intended  dupe.  Perhaps  their  calculation  is 
not,  generally  considered,  an  erroneous  one ; 
but  if  there  be  any  of  their  fellow-creatures 
with  whom  the  sensitive  and  the  discerning 
may  be  permitted  to  loathe  association,  it  is 
with  those  who  presume  to  address  them  in 
the  language  of  compliment,  too  violent  and 
unappropriate  to  deceive  even  for  a  moment; 
while  they  discover  on  their  lips  the  flickering 
sne^r  of  contempt  contending  with  its  treach- 
erous smile,  and  mark  their  wily  eye  looking 
round  in  search  of  some  responsive  one,  to 
which  it  can  communicate  their  sense  of  the 
uttered  falsehood,  and  their  mean  exultation 
over  their  imagined  dupe.  The  lies  of  benevo- 
lence, even  when  they  can  be  resolved  into 
lies  of  flattery,  may  be  denominated  amiable 
lies ;  but  the  lie  of  flattery  is  usually  uttered 
by  the  bad-hearted  and  censorious ;  therefore, 
to  the  term  lib  of  flattert,  might  be  added 
an  alias ; — alias,  the  lie  of  malevolence. 

Coarse  and  indiscriminating  flatterers  lay  it 
down  as  a  role,  that  they  are  to  flatter  all  per- 
sons on  the  qualities  which  they  have  not 
Hence,  they  flatter  the  plain,  on  their  beauty ; 
the  weak,  on  their  intellect ;  the  dull,  on  their 
wit;  believing,  in  the  sarcastic  narrowness  of 
their  conceptions,  that  no  one  possesses  any 
self-knowledge;  but  that  every  one  implicitly 
believes  the  truth  of  the  eulogy  bestowed. 
This  erroneous  view,  taken  by  the  flatterer  of 
the  peneXniion  of  the  flattered,  is  common  only 
in  those  who  have  more  cunning  than  intel- 
lect; more  shrewdness  than  penetration;  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  our  na- 
ture has  been  gathered,  not  from  deep  study  of 
the  human  heart,  but  from  the  depravity  of 
their  own,  or  from  the  pages  of  ancient  and 
modem  satirists;  —  those  who  have  a  mean, 
malignant  pleasure,  in  believing  in  the  absence 
of  all  moral  truth  amongst  their  usual  associ- 


ates ;  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  comfort  them- 
selves for  their  own  conscious  dereliction  from  i 
a  high  moral  standard,  by  the  conviction  that 
they  are,  at  least,  as  gtnd  at  their  neighbours. 
Yes ;  my  experience  tells  me  that  the  above-  j 
mentioned  rule  of  flattery  is  acted  upon  only  I 
by  the  half-enlightened,  who  take  for  superi- 1 
ority  of  intellect  that  base  low  cunning, 

which,  in  fools,  supphes, 

And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 

But  the  deep  observer  of  human  nature 
knows  that  where  there  is  real  intellect,  there 
are  discernment  and  self-knowledge  also;  and 
that  the  really  intelligent  are  aware  to  how 
much  praise  and  admiration  they  are  entitled,  \ 
be  it  encomium  on  their  personal  or  mental  | 
qualifications.  | 

I  beg  to  give  one  illustration  of  the  Lie  of, 
Flattery,  in  the  following  tale,  of  which  the  I 
offending  heroine  is  ^fenuile  f  though,  as  men 
are  the  licensed  flatterers  of  women,  I  needed  I 
not  to  have  feared  the  imputation  of  want  ofj 
candour,  had  I  taken  my  example  from  one  of 
the  wiser  sex. 

THE  TURBAN;    OR  THE   LIE  OF 
FLATTERY. 

Some  persons  are  such  determined  flatterers 
both  by  nature  and  habit,  that  they  flatter  un- 
consciously, and  almost  involuntarily.  Such 
a  flatterer  was  Jemima  Aldred ;  but,  as  the 
narrowness  of  her  fortune  made  her  unable  to 
purchase  the  luxuries  of  life  in  which  she 
most  delighted,  she  was  also  a  conscious  and 
voluntary  flatterer  whenever  she  was  with 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  ber 
favourite  inclinations. 

Tliere  was  one  distinguished  woman  in  the 
circle  of  her  acquaintance,  whose  favour  she 
was  particularly  desirous  of  gaining,  and  who 
was  therefore  the  constant  object  of  her  flatte- 
ries. This  lady,  who  was  rendered,  by  her 
situation,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  an  ob- 
ject of  earthly  worship  to  many  of  her  associ- 
ates, had  a  good-natured  indolence  about  her, 
which  made  her  receive  the  incense  oflered,a8 
if  she  believed  in  iu  sincerity.  But  the  flattery 
of  young  Jemima  was  so  gross,  and  so  indis- 
crimate,  that  it  sometimes  converted  the  usual 
gentleness  of  Lady  DelavaPs  nature  into  gall ; 
and  she  felt  indignant  at  being  supposed  ca< 
pable  of  relishing  adulation  so  excessive,  and 
devotion  so  servile.  But,  as  she  was  full  of 
christian  benevolence,  and,  conseouently,  her 
first  desire  was  to  do  good,  she  allowed  pity 
for  the  poor  pirl's  ignorance  to  conquer  resent- 
ment, and  laid  a  plan,  in  order  to  correct  and 
amend  her,  [(possible,  by  salutary  mortification. 

Accordingly,  she  invited  Jemima,  and  some 
other  young  ladies,  to  spend  a  whole  day  with 
her  at  her  house  in  the  country.  But,  as  the 
truly  benevolent  are  always  reluctant  to  afl!ict 
any  one,  even  though  it  be  to  tfitproee,  Ladv 
Delaval  would  have  shrunk  from  the  task 
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which  8he  had  imposed  on  herself,  had  not  Je- 
mima excited  her  into  perseverance,  by  falling 
repeatedly  and  grossly  into  her  besetting  sin 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  For  instance; 
Lady  Delaval,  who  usually  left  the  choice  of 
her  ribbons  to  her  milliner,  as  she  was  not  stu- 
dious of  her  personal  appearance,  wore  colours 
at  breakfast  that  morning  which  she  thought 
ill-suited  both  to  her  years  and  complexion ; 
and  having  asked  her  guests  how  they  liked 
her  scarf  and  ribbons,  Uiey  pronounced  them 
to  be  beautiful. 

**  But,  surely,  they  do  not  become  my  olive, 
ill-looking  skin  !*' 

**  They  are  certainly  not  becoming,"  was  the 
ingenuous  reply  of  all  but  Jemima  Aldred, 
who  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  colour  was 
as  becoming  as  it  was  brilliant ;  adding, 

**  I  do  not  know  what  dear  Lady  Delaval 
means  by  undervaluing  her  own  clear  com- 
plexion.'' 

*^  The  less  that  is  said  about  that  tH^  better, 
I  believe,"  she  drily  jeplied,  not  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  sarcastic  smile  which  played  upon  her 
lip,  and  feeling  strengthened,  by  this  new  in- 
stance of  Jemima's  duplicity,  to  go  on  with 
her  design ;  but  Jemima  thought  she  had  en- 
deared herself  to  her  by  flattering  her  personal 
vanity;  and,  while  her  companions  frowned 
reproach  for  her  iruineeriti/,  she  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  reproving  their  rudene$8.  After 
tea.  Lady  Delaval  desired  her  maid  to  bring 
her  down  the  foundation  for  a  turban,  which 
she  was  goin?  to  pin  up,  and  some  other  finery 
prepared  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  most  splendid  materials  for  millinery 
shone  upon  the  table.  When  she  began  her 
task,  her  other  guests,  Jemima  excepted, 
worked  also,  but  she  was  sufficiently  em- 
ployed, she  said,  in  watching  the  creative 
and  tasteful  fingers  of  her  friend.  At  first, 
Lady  Delaval  made  the  turban  of  silver  tis- 
sue ;  and  Jemima  was  in  ecstasies ;  but  the 
next  mom^t  she  declared  that  covering  to  be 
too  simple;  and  Jemima  thought  so  too;  — 
while  she  was  in  equal  ecstasies  at  the  effect 
of  a  gaudy  many-coloured  gauze,  which  re- 
placed its  modest  costliness.  But  still  her 
youn?  companions  openly  preferred  the  silver 
covering,  declaring  that  the  gay  one  could 
only  be  tolerated  if  nothing  else  of  showy 
ornament  were  superadded.  They  gave,  how- 
ever, their  opinion  in  vain.  Coloured  stones,  a 
gold  band,  and  a  green,  spun-glass  feather, 
were  all  in  their  turn  heaped  upon  this  showy 
head-dress,  while  Jemima  exulted  over  every 
fresh  addition,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  proof 
of  Lady  DelavaPs  taste. 

**  Now,  then,  it  is  completed,"  cried  Lady 
Delaval;  **but  no;  suppose  I  add  a  scarlet 
feather  to  the  green  one ;  oh !  that  would  be 
superb  ;*'  and  having  given  this  desirable  finish 
to  her  performance,  Jemima  declared  it  to  be 
perfect ;  but  the  rest  of  the  company  were  too 
honest  to  commend  it.    Lady  Delaval  then 


put  it  on  her  head ;  and  it  was  as  unbecoming 
as  it  was  ugly ;  but  Jemima  exclaimed  that 
her  dear  friend  had  never  worn  anything  be- 
fore in  which  she  looked  so  well,  adding, 

**  But  then  the  looks  well  in  everything. 
However,  that  lovely  turban  would  become 
any  one." 

"Try  how  it  would  fit  you !"  said  Lady  De- 
laval, putting  it  on  her  head.  Jemima  looked 
in  a  glass,  and  saw  that  to  her  short,  small 
person,  little  face,  and  little  tumed-up  nose, 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  finery  was  the 
destruction  of  all  comeliness;  but,  while  the 
by-standers  laughed  immoderately  at  her  ap- 
pearance, Jemima  was  loud  in  her  admiration, 
and  volunteered  a  wish  to  wear  it  at  some 
public  place— 

''  For  I  think  I  do  look  so  well  in  it!"  cried 
Jemima. 

•*  If  so,"  said  her  hostess,  •*  you,  young  la- 
dies, on  this  occasion,  have  neither  taste  nor 
eye ;"  while  Jemima  danced  about  the  room, 
exulting  in  her  heavy  head-dress,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  her  falsehood,  and  in  the  supposed 
superior  ascendency  it  had  gained  her  over  her 
hostess,  above  that  of  her  more  sincere  com- 
panions. Nor,  when  Lady  Delaval  expressed 
her  fear  that  the  weight  might  be  painful, 
would  she  allow  it  to  be  removed ;  but  she  de- 
clared that  she  liked  her  burden.  At  parting, 
Lady  Delaval,  in  a  tone  of  great  significance, 
told  her  that  she  should  hear  from  her  the  next 
day.  The  next  morning  Jemima  of\en  dwelt 
on  these  marked  words,  impatient  for  an  ex- 
planation of  them ;  and  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  a  servant  of  Lady  Delaval*s  brought  a 
letter  and  a  bandbox. 

The  letter  was  first  opened ;  and  was  as 
follows : 

"  Dear  Jemima,»-As  I  know  that  you  have 
long  wished  to  visit  my  niece,  Lady  Ormsby, 
and  also  to  attend  the  astronomical  lecture  on 
the  grand  transparent  orrery,  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  public  rooms  this  evening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Infirmary ;  though  your  praise- 
worthy prudence  prevented  you  from  subscrib- 
ing to  It,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing 
you  a  ticket  for  the  lecture,  and  in  informing 
you  that  I  will  call  and  take  you  to  dinner  at 
Lady  Ormsby's  at  four  o'clock,  whence  you 
and  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  (which  will 
be  a  splendid  one,)  shall  adjourn  to  the  lec- 
ture."   •*  How  kind,  how  very  kind !" 

exclaimed  Jemima ;  but,  in  her  heart,  imput- 
ing these  favours  to  her  recent  flatteries;  and 
reading  no  farther,  she  ran  to  her  mother's 
apartment  to  declare  the  joyful  news.  **  Oh, 
mamma !"  exclaimed  she,  '*  how  fortunate  it 
was  that  I  made  up  my  dyed  gauze  when  I 
did!  and  I  can  wear  natural  flowers  in  my 
hair ;  and  they  are  so  becoming,  as  well  as 
cheap."  She  then  returned  to  her  own  room, 
to  finish  the  letter,  and  explore  the  contents  of 
the  box.  But  what  was  her  oonstemation  on 
reading  the  following  words : **  But  I 
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shall  take  yon  to  the  dinner,  and  I  give  yoa 
the  ticket  for  the  lecture,  only  on  this  express 
condition, — that  you  wear  the  accompanying 
turban,  which  was  decorated  according  to  tfour 
taste  and  judgment,  and  in  which  you  were 
conscious  of  looking  so  well !  —  Every  addi' 
tional  ornament  was  bestowed  to  please  you ; 
and  as  1  know  that  your  wish  will  be  not  to 
deprive  me  of  a  head-dress  in  which  your  par- 
tial eyes  thought  I  looked  so  charmin^fy^  I 
positively  assure  you,  that  no  consideration 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  wear  it ;  and  that  I 
expect  you  to  meet  my  summons,  arrayed  in 
your  youthful  loveliness,  and  my  turban.** 

Jemima  sat  in  a  sort  of  stupor  af\er  perusing 
this  epistle ;  and  w^en  she  started  from  it,  it 
was  to  carry  the  letter  and  the  turban  to  her 
mother. 

*'Read  that!  and  look  at  that!"  she  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  turban. 

**  Why,  to  be  sure,  Jemima,  Lady  Delaval 
must  be  making  fame  of  you,'*  she  replied. 
**  What  could  produce  such  an  absurd  requisi- 
tion 1" 

When  called  upon  to  answer  this  <)ue8tion, 
Jemima  blushed ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  feel- 
ing some  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience, 
she  almost  hesitated  to  own,  that  the  annoying 
conditions  were  the  consequence  of  her  flatte- 
ries. Still,  to  comply  with  them  was  impos- 
sible; and  to  go  to  the  dinner  and  lecture 
without  them,  and  thereby  perhaps  affront 
Lady  Delaval,  was  impossible  also. 

**  What!  expect  me  to  hide  my  pretty  hair 
under  that  preposterous  mountain  f  Never, 
never !"  Vainly,  now,  did  she  try  to  admire 
it;  and  she  felt  its  weight  insupportable. 

"  To  be  sure,*'  said  she  to  herself,  **  Cap- 
tain Leslie  and  George  Vaux  will  dine  at 
Lady  Ormsby*s  and  go  to  the  lecture;  but 
then  they  will  not  bear  to  look  at  me  in  this 
frightful  head-dress, and  will  so  quiz  me;  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  think  me  too  great  a  quiz 
to  sit  by !  ^fo,  no ;  much  as  I  wish  to  go, 
and  I  do  so  very,  very  much  wish  it,  I  cannot 
go  on  these  cruel  conditions.** 

^  But  what  excuse  can  you  make  to  Lady 
Delavall" 

**  I  must  tell  her  that  I  have  a  bad  tooth- 
ache, and  cannot  go;  and  I  will  write  her  a 
note  to  say  so ;  and  at  the  same  time  return 
the  ugly  turban.*' 

She  did  so ; — but  when  she  saw  Lady  De1a<' 
val  pass  to  the  fine  dinner,  and  heard  the  car- 
riages at  night  going  to  the  crowded  lecture, 
she  shed  tears  of  bitterness  and  regret,  and 
lamented  that  she  had  not  dared  to  go  without 
the  conditional  and  detestable  turban.  The 
next  day  she  saw  Lady  De1aval*s  carriage 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  also  saw  the  servant 
take  a  band-box  out. 

*•  Oh  dear,  mamma,**  cried  Jemima,  "  I  pro- 
test that  ridiculous  old  woman  has  brought 
her  ugly  turban  back  again  !**  and  it  was  with 


a  forced  smile  of  welcome  that  she  greeted 
Lady  Delaval. — ^That  lady  entered  the  room 
with  a  graver  and  more  dignified  mien  than 
usual-;  for  she  came  to  reprove,  and,  she 
hoped,  amend  an  offender  against  those  princi- 
ples of  tioth  which  she  honoured,  and  to 
which  she  uniformly  acted  up.  Just  befors 
Lady  Delaval  appeared,  Jemima  recollected 
that  she  was  to  have  the  tooth-ache ;  therefore 
she  tied  up  her  face,  adding  a  practical  ui 
to  the  many  already  told  ;--for  one  lie  is  sore 
to  make  many. 

*^  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  yon  were  not  able 
to  accompany  me  to  the  dinner  and  lecture,** 
said  she,  **and  were  kept  at  home  by  the 
tooth-ache.  Was  that  your  only  reason  for 
staying  at  home  V* 

**  Certainly,  madam  ;  can  you  doubt  it!** 

**  Yes ;  for  I  have  strong  suspicion  that  the 
tooth-ache  is  a  pretence,  not  a  reality.** 

"  This  from  you,  Lady  Delaval !  my  once 
kind  friend.** 

**  Jemima,  I  am  come  to  prove  myself  a  &r 
kinder  friend  than  ever  I  did  before.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  alone ;  because  I  should  not 
like  to  reprove  a  child  before  her  mother.'* 

Lady  Delaval  then  reproached  her  astonish- 
ed auditor  with  the  mean  habit  of  flattery,  in 
which  she  was  so  apt  to  indulge ;  assurinjr 
her  that  she  had  never  been  for  one  moment 
her  dupe,  and  had  insisted  on  her  wearing  the 
turban,  in  order  to  punish  her  despicable  dn- 
plicitv. 

*'  Had  you  not  acted  thus,**  continued  Lady 
Delaval,  *'I  meant  to  have  taken  you  to  the 
dinner  and  lecture,  without  conditions;  bat  I 
wished  to  inflict  on  you  a  salutary  punishment, 
in  hopes  of  convincing  you  that  there  are  no 
qualities  so  safe,  or  so  pleasing  as  truth  and 
ingenuousness.— I  saw  you  cast  an  alarmed 
look  at  the  hat-box,**  she  added,  in  a  gayer 
tone ;  **  but  fear  not ;  the  turban  is  no  more ! 
and,  in  its  stead,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  you  a  Leghorn  bonnet ;  ^nd  should 
you,  while  you  wear  it,  feel  any  deaire  to  flat- 
ter, in  your  usual  degrading  manner,  may  it 
remind  you  of  this  conversation,  and  jts  come, 
—  and  make  your  present  mortification  the 
means  of  your  future  good.*' 

At  this  moment  Jemima*s  mother  entered 
the  room,  exclaiming ;  **  Oh  !  Lady  Delaval ! 
I  am  glad  you  are  come !  my  poor  child'i 
toothache  is  so  bad !  and  how  unfortunate  that" 
....  Ladv  Delaval  cast  on  the  mistaken 
mother  a  look  of  severe  reproof,  and  on  the 
daughter  one  of  pity  and  unavailing  regret; 
for  she  felt  that,  for  the  child  who  is  hourly 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  an  unprincipled 
parent*s  example,  there  can  be  little  chance  of 
amendment ;  and  she  hastened  to  the  carriage, 
convinced  that  for  the  poor  Jemima  Aldred 
her  labours  of  christian  duty  had  been  exerted 
in  vain.  She  would  have  soon  found  how 
just  her  conviction  was,  had  she  heard  the 
dialogue  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  as 
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soon  as  she  droTe  oflf.  Jemima  dried  up  her 
hypocritical  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  A  cross, 
methodistical  creature!  I  am  glad  she  is 
gone !' 

"What  do  yon  mean,  child  1  and  what  is 
all  this  about  r*  Jemima  having  told  her,  she 
exclaimed,  *'  Why  the  woman  is  msd !  What ! 
object  to  a  Httlr  harmless  flattery  !  and  call 
that  lying,  indeed  !  Nonsense !  it  is  all  a  pre- 
tence. She  h^ie flatter  1/ !  no,  indeed  ;  if  yon 
were  to  tell  her  the  truth,  she  would  hate  you 
like  poison." 

•*  Very  likely ;  but  see,  mamma,  what  she 
has  given  me.  What  a  beautiful  bonnet! 
But  she  owed  it  to  me,  for  the  trick  she  played 
me,  and  for  her  preaching." 

*•  Well,  child,"  answered  her  mother,  "  let 
her  preach  to  you  every  day  and  welcome,  if 
she  comes  as  to-day,  full-handed." 

Such  wa8  the  effect  of  Lady  Delaval's  kind 
efforts  on  a  mother  so  teaching,  and  a  daughter 
so  taught ;  for  indelible  indeed  are  those  habits 
of  falsehood  and  disingenuousnes  which  chil- 
dren acauire,  whose  parents  do  not  make  a 
Btriel  adherence  to  truth,  the  bans  of  their  chil- 
dren's education;  and  punish  all  deviation 
from  it  with  salutary  rigour.  But,  .whatever 
be  the  excellencies  or  the  errors  of  parents  or 
preceptors,  there  is  one  necessary  thing  for 
them  to  remember,  or  their  excellences  will  be 
useless,  and  their  faults  irremediable;  namely, 
that  they  are  not  to  form  their  children  for  the 
present  worid  alone ; — they  are  to  educate  them 
not  merely  as  the  children  of  time^  but  as  the 
heirs  of  eternity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIES   or   riAR. 


I  oNCt  believed  that  the  lie  of  fear  was  con- 
fined to  the  low  and  uneducated  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  children;  but  further  reflection  and  ob- 
servation have  convinced  me  that  tbis  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  but  that,  as  this  lie  springs 
from  the  want  of  moral  courage^  and  as  this 
defect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  class  or 
age,  the  result  of  it,  that  fear  of  roan  which 
prompts  to  the  lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal 
also ;  though  the  nature  of  the  dread  may  be 
various,  and  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
For  instance ;  a  child  or  servant  (of  course  I 
speak  of  ill-educated  children)  breaks  a  toy 
or  plass,  and  denies  having  done  so.  Ac- 
quaintances forgret  to  execute  commissions  en- 
trusted to  them ;  and  either  say  that  they  are 
executed,  when  they  are  not,  or  make  some 
false  excuses  for  an  omission  which  was  the 
result  of  forgetfulness  only.  No  persons  are 
guilty  of  so  many  of  this  sort  of  lies,  in  the 
year,  as  negligent  correspondents ;  since  ex- 
cuses for  not  writing  sooner  are  usually  Hes  of 


/ear— fear  of  having  forfeited  favour  by  too 
long  a  silence. 

As  the  lie  of  fear  always  proceeds,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  from  a  want  of  moral 
courage,  it  is  oflen  the  result  of  want  of  reso- 
lution to  say  **  no,"  when  *•  yes"  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  questioner.  '*  Is  not 
my  new  gown  pretty  1"  '*  Is  not  my  new  hat  be- 
coming V'  **  Is  not  my  coat  of  a  good  colour !" 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  courage  to 
say  *'  no,"  even  to  these  trivial  Questions ; 
though  the  negative  would  be  truths  and  the 
aflirmative,  fauehood.  And  still  less  are  they 
able  to  be  honest  in  their  replies  to  questions 
of  a  more  delicate  nature.  **  Is  not  my  last 
work  the  best  t"  *«  Is  not  my  wife  beautiful  1" 
*^  Is  not  my  daughter  acreeable  1"  **  Is  not  my 
son  a  fine  youth  1**— those  ensnaring  ques- 
tions, which  contented  and  confiding  egotism 
is  only  too  apt  to  ask. 

Fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  interro- 
eator  prompts  an  affirmative  answer.  But,  per- 
haps, a  lie  on  these  occasions  is  one  of  the  least 
displeasing,  because  it  may  possiblv  proceed 
from  a  kind  aversion  to  give  pain,  and  occasion 
disappointment;  and  has  a  degru  of  relation- 
ship, a  distant  femily  resemblance,  to  the  lie 
OF  benevolence;  though,  when  accurately 
analyzed,  even  this  good-natured  falsehood 
may  be  resolved  into  selfish  dread  of  losing 
favour  by  speaking  the  truth.  Of  the^e pseudo- 
lies  of  benevolence  I  shall  treat  in  their  turn ; 
but  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  a  story,  to 
illustrate  the  lie  of  fear,  and  its  important 
results,  under  apparently  unimportant  circum- 
stances. 

THE  BANK-NOTE. 

'*  Are  yon  returning  immediately  to  Wor- 
cester 1"  said  Lady  Leslie,  a  widow  residing 
near  that  city,  to  a  young  oflicer  who  was 
paying  her  a  morning  visit. 

•*  I  am ;  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  there  1" 

**  Yes ;  you  can  do  me  a  great  kindness. 
My  confidential  servant,  Baynes,  is  gone  out 
for  the  day  and  night;  and  I  do  not  like  to 
trust  my  new  footman,  of  whom  I  know  no- 
thing, to  put  this  letter  in  the  post-oflice,  as  it 
contains  a  fifty-pound  note." 

**  Indeed !  that  is  a  large  som  to  trost  to  the 
post." 

**  Yes;  but  I  am  told  it  is  the  safest  con- 
veyance. It  is,  however,  quite  necessary  that 
a  person  whom  I  can  trust,  should  put  the 
letter  in  the  box."  ^ 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Captain  Freeland. 
Then,  with  an  air  that  showed  he  considered 
himself  as  a  person  to  be  trusted,  he  deposited 
the  letter  in  safety  in  his  pocket-book,  snd 
took  leave;  promising  he  would  return  to  din- 
ner the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday, 

On  his  road,  Freeland  met  some  of  his  bro- 
ther officers,  who  were  going  to  pass  the  day 
and  night  at  Great  Malvern;  and  as  they  ear- 
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neatly  pressed  him  to  accompany  them,  he 
wholly  forgot  the  letter  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and,  having  despatched  his  servant  to  Wor- 
cester, for  his  aac-de-nuit*  and  other  things, 
he  turned  back  with  his  companions,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  that  sauntering 
but  amusing  idleness,  that  dolce  far  nienU^j 
which  may  be  reckoned  comparaUvdy  virtuous, 
if  it  leads  to  the  forgetfulness  of  little  duties 
only,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  positive  in- 
fringement of  greater  ones.  But,  in  not  pot- 
tincr  this  important  letter  into  the  post,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do,  Freeland  violated  a  real 
duty ;  and  he  might  have  put  it  in  at  Malvern, 
had  not  the  rencontre  with  his  brother-officers 
banished  the  commission  ^ven  him  entirely 
from  his  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  remember  it 
till,  as  they  rode  through  the  village  the  next 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Worcester,  they  met 
Lady  Leslie  walking  in  the  road. 

At  sight  of  her,  Freeland  recollected  with 
shame  and  confusion  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  charge  committed  to  him,  and  fain  would 
he  have  passed  her  unobserved;  for,  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  high  fashion,  great  talents, 
and  some  severity,  he  was  afraid  that  his  neg- 
ligence, if  avowed,  would  not  only  cause  him 
to  forfeit  her  favour,  but  expose  him  to  her 
powerful  sarcasm. 

To  avoid  being  recognised  was,  howerer, 
impossible ;  and  as  soon  as  Lady  Leslie  saw 
him,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Oh !  Captain  Freeland, 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  I  have  been  quite 
uneasy  concerning  my  letter  since  I  gave  it  to 
your  care ;  for  it  was  of  such  consequence ! 
Did  you  put  it  in  the  post  yesterday  1" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Freeland,  hastily,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  **  certainly.  How 
could  you,  dear  madam,  doubt  my  obedience 
to  your  commands  V* 

•*  Thank  you !  thank  you !"  cried  she,  ••  how 
you  have  relieved  my  mind !" 

He  had  so ;  but  he  had  painfully  borthened 
his  own.  To  be  sure  it  was  only  a  white  lie, 
—the  LiK  OP  FCAK.  Still  he  was  not  used  to 
utter  falsehood  ;  and  he  felt  the  mearmeas  and 
degradation  of  ihit.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
it  was  mischievous  also;  and  that  none  can 
presume  to  say  where  the  consequences  of  the 
most  apparently  trivial  lie  will  end.  As  soon 
as  Freeland  Darted  with  Lady  Leslie,  he  bade 
his  friends  farewell,  and,  putting  spur  to  his 
horse,  scarcely  slackened  his  pace  till  he  had 
reached  a  general  post-office,  and  deposited  the 
letter  in  safety.  '*  Now,  then,*'  thought  he, 
**I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  return  ara  dine 
with  Lady  Leslie,  without  shrinking  from  her 
penetrating  eye.*' 

He  found  her,  when  he  arrived,  very  pen- 
sive and  absent;  so  much  so,  that  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize  to  her  guests,  inform- 
ing them  that  Mary  Benson,  an  old  servant  of 
hers,  who  was  very  dear  to  her,  was  seriously 
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ill,  and  painfully  circumstanced ;  and  that  she 
feared  she  had  not  done  her  duty  by  her.  ^To 
tell  you  the  truth.  Captain  Freeland,"  said  she, 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  *'  I  blame  my- 
self for  not  having  sent  for  my  confidential 
servant,  who  was  not  very  far  off,  and  des- 
patched him  with  the  money,  instead  of  trust- 
ing it  to  the  post." 

**  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so, 
eertairdy  /"  replied  Freeland,  deeply  blush- 
ing. 

**  Yes ;  for  the  poor  woman,  to  whom  I  sent  i 
it,  is  not  only  herself  on  the  point  of  being 
confined,  but  she  has  a  sick  husband,  unable 
to  be  moved ;  and  as  (but  owing  to  no  fault 
of  his)  he  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  his  I 
cruel  landlord  has  declared  that,  if  they  do  not 
pay  their  rent  by  to-morrow,  he  will  turn  them  | 
out  into  the  street,  and  seize  the  very  bed  thej 
lie  on !    However,  as  you  pot  the  letter  into 
the  post  yesterday,  they  must  get  the  fiAy-pound 
iK>te  to-day,  else  they  could  not ;  for  there  is ! 
no  delivery  of  letters  in  London  on  a  Sunday^  j 
you  know." 

•*  True,  very  tiTie,"  replied  Freeland,  in  a  i 
tone  which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  steady.    | 

"Therefore,"  continued  Lady  Leslie,  "if 
you  had  told  me,  when  we  met,  that  the  letter ' 
was  not  gone,  I  should  have  recalled  Baynes, 
and  sent  him  off  by  the  mail  to  London ;  and 
then  he  would  have  reached  Somer8town,| 
where  the  Bensons  live,  in  good  time;  but 
now,  though  I  own  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me  to  send  him,  for  firar  of  accident,  I  could ' 
not  get  him  back  ^gain  soon  enough ;  there- 
fore, I  must  let  things  take  their  chance ;  and,  | 
as  letters  seldom  miscarry,  the  only  danger  is, 
that  the  note  may  be  taken  out.** 

She  might  have  talked  an  hour  without  an-  j 
swer  or  interruption;  for  Freeland  was  tooj 
much  shocked,  too  much  conscience-stricken,  i 
to  reply ;  as  he  found  that  he  had  not  only  told ' 
a  falsehood,  but  that,  if  he  had  had  moral  | 
courage  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  the  mischiev- 
ous negligrence,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, ; 
could  have  been  repaired ;  but  now,  as  Lady 
Leslie  said,  **  it  was  too  late !"  I 

But,  while  Lady  Leslie  became  talkative, 
and  able  to  perform  her  duties  to  her  friends,  I 
afUr  she  haa  thus  unburthened  her  mind  toj 
Freeland,  he  grew  every  minute  more  absent, . 
and  more  taciturn ;  and,  though  he  could  not  t 
eat  with  appetite,  he  threw  diwn^  rather  than 
drank,  repeated  glasses  of  hock  and  cham-  j 
pagne,  to  enable  him  to  rally  his  spirits;  but, 
in  vain.  A  naturally  ingenuous  and  generous , 
nature  cannot  shake  off  the  first  compunctious  { 
visitings  of  conscience  for  havinff  committed 
an  unworthy  action,  and  having  aJso  been  the 
means  of  injury  to  another.  All  on  a  sudden, 
however,  his  countenance  brightened ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  ladies  left  the  table,  he  started  up, 
lefl  his  compliments  and  excuses  with  Lady 
Leslie's  nephew,  who  presided  at  dinner;  said 
he  had  a  pressing  call  to  Worcester;   and 
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when  there,  as  the  London  mail  was  gone,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  postrchaise,  and  set  off 
for  Somerstown,  which  Lady  Leslie  had  named 
as  the  residence  of  Mary  Benson. 

''  At  least,'*  said  Freeland  to  himself  with 
a  lightened  heart,  **I  shall  now  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  all  I  can  to  repair  my 
foult." 

Bat  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  hy  want 
of  horses,  and  by  finding  the  ostlers  at  the  inns 
in  bed,  he  did  not  reach  London  and  the  place 
of  his  destination  till  the  wretched  family  had 
been  dislodged  ;  while  the  unhappy  wife  was 
weeping,  not  only  over  the  disgrace  of  being 
so  removed,  and  for  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's increased  illness  in  consequence  of  it, 
but  from  the  agonizing  suspicion  that  the  mis- 
tress and  friend,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved, 
and  lelied  upon,  had  disregarded  the  tale  of 
her  sorrows,  and  had  refu^  to  relieve  her 
necessities!  Freeland  soon  fonnd  a  conductor 
to  the  mean  lodging  in  which  the  Bensons 
had  obtained  shelter;  for  they  were  well 
known;  and  their  hard  fate  was  generally 
pitied ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  ne  could 
speak,  as  he  stood  by  their  bed-side— he  was 
choked  with  painful  emotion  at  first;  with 
pleasing  emotions  aflerwards;  for  his  con- 
science smote  him  for  the  pain  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  applauded  him  for  the  plea- 
sure which  he  came  to  bestow. 

*'  I  come,"  said  he,  at  length,  (while  the 
sufferers  waited  in  almost  angry  wonder,  to 
hear  his  reason  for  thus  intruding  on  them) 
*'  I  come  to  tell  you,  from  your  kind  friend, 
Lady  Leslie— " 

"Then  she  has  not  forgotten  me!"  scream- 
ed out  the  poor  woman,  almost  gasping  for 
breath. 

**  No,  to  be  sure  not ;  she  could  not  forset 

yon ;   she  was  incapable **  here  his 

voice  wholly  failed  him. 

"Thank  heaven!"  cried  she,  tears  trickling 
down  her  pale  cheek.  '*  I  can  bear  any  thing 
now ;  for  that  was  the  bitterest  part  of  all !" 

•*  My  good  woman,"  said  Freeland,  **  it  was 
owing  to  a  mistake ;  pshaw !  no,  it  was  owing 
to  my  faulty  that  you  did  not  receive  a  50/. 
note  by  the  po«t  yesterday." 

**  Fifty  pounds !"  cried  the  poor  man,  wring- 
ing his  hands,  "  why  that  would  have  more 
than  paid  all  we  owed  ;  and  I  could  have  sone 
on  with  my  business,  and  our  lives  would  not 
have  been  ri«(ked,  nor  I  disgraced !" 

Freeland  now  turned  away,  unable  to  say  a 
word  more;  but  recovering  himself,  he  again 
drew  near  them ;  and,  throwing  his  purse  to 
the  agitated  speaker,  said,  "  there  !  get  well ! 
only  get  well!  and  whatever  you  want  shall 
be  yours!  or  I  shall  never  lose  this  horrible 
choking  again  while  I  live !" 

Freeland  took  a  walk  after  this  scene,  and 
with  hasty,  rapid  strides ;  the  painful  choking 
being  his  companion  very  of\en  during  the 
eourse  of  it— for  he  was  haunted  by  the  image 


of  those  whom  he  had  disgraced;  and  he 
could  not  help  remembering  that,  however 
blameable  his  negligence  might  be,  it  was  no- 
thing, either  in  sinfulness  or  mischief,  to  the 
lie  told  to  conceal  it;  and  that,  but  for  that 
LIS  or  FKAR,  the  effects  of  his  negligence 
might  have  been  repaired  in  time. 

But  he  was  resolved  that  he  wou^  not  leave 
Somerstown  till  he  had  seen  these  poor  people 
settled  in  a  good  lodging.  He  therefore  hired 
a  conveyance  for  tbem,  and  superintended 
their  removal  that  evening  to  apartments  full 
of  every  necessary  comfort. 

'*  My  good  friends,"  said  he,  **I  cannot  re- 
call the  mortification  and  disgrace  which  you 
have  endured  through  my  fault;  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  have  gained,  in  the  end,  by 
leaving  a  cruel  landlord,  who  had  no  pity  for 
your  unmerited  poverty.  Lady  Leslie's  note 
will,  I  trust,  reach  you  to-morrow;  —  but  if 
not,  I  will  make  up  the  loss ;  therefore  be 
easy !  and  when  I  go  away  may  1  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  your  removal  has 
done  you  no  harm !" 

He  then,  but  not  till  then,  had  courage  to 
write  to  Lady  Leslie,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
truth ;  concluding  his  letter  thus : 

*♦  If  your  interesting  protSges  have  not  suf- 
fered in  their  health,  I  shall  not  regret  what 
has  happened  ;  because  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
a  lesson  to  me  through  life,  and  teach  me  ne- 
ver to  tell  even  the  most  apparently  trivial 
white  lie  again.  How  unimportant  this  viola- 
tion of  truth  appeared  to  me  at  the  moment ! 
and  how  sufficiently  motived !  as  it  was  to 
avoid  falling  in  your  estimation ;  but  it  was, 
you  see,  overruled  for  evil;  — and  agony  of 
mind,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  risk  of  life,  were 
the  consequences  of  it  to  innocent  individuals ; 
-—not  to  mention  my  own  pangs ; — the  pangs 
of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  But  forgive  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Leslie.  However,  I  trust  that 
this  evil,  so  deeply  repented  of,  will  be  bless- 
ed to  us  all ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  I  for- 
give myself." 

Lady  Leslie  was  delighted  with  this  candid 
letter,  though  grieved  by  its  painful  details, 
while  she  viewed  with  approbation  the  amends 
which  her  young  friend  had  made,  and  his 
modest  disregard  of  his  own  exertions. 

The  note  arrived  in  safety;  and  Freeland 
left  the  afflicted  couple  better  in  health,  and 
quite  happy  in  mind; — as  his  bounty  and 
that  of  Lady  Leslie  had  left  them  nothing  to 
desire  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

When  Lady  Leslie  and  he  met,  she  praised 
his  virtue,  while  she  blamed  his  fault;  and 
they  fortified  each  other  in  the  wise  and  moral 
resolution,  never  to  violate  truth  again,  even 
on  the  slightest  occasion;  as  a  lie,  when  told, 
however  unimportant  it  may  at  the  time  ap- 
pear, is  like  an  arrow  shot  over  a  house,  whose 
course  is  unseen,  and  may  be  unintentionally 
the  cause,  to  some  one,  of  agony  or  death. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIES   FALSELY    CALLED  LIES    OF   BENETOLENCE. 

These  are  lies  which  are  occasioned  b^  a 
selfish  dread  of  losing  favour,  and  provoking 
displeasur^by  speaking  the  truth,  rather  than 
by  real  benevolence.  Persons,  calling  them- 
selves benevolent,withhold  disagreeable  truths, 
and  utter  agreeable  falsehoods,  from  a  wish  to 
give  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  giving  pain.  If  you 
say  that  you  are  looking  ill,  they  tell  you  that 
you  are  looking  well.  If  you  express  a  fear 
that  you  are  growing  corpulent,  tney  say  you 
are  only  just  as  fat  as  you  ought  to  be.  If 
you  are  hoarse  in  singing,  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  it,  they  declare  that  they  did  not 
perceive  it.  And  this  not  from  the  desire  of 
flattering  you,  or  from  the  malignant  one  of 
wishing  to  render  you  ridiculous  by  imposing 
on  your  credulity,  but  from  the  desire  of 
making  you  pleased  with  yourself.  In  short, 
they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  you  must 
never  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  truth,  when  the 
alternative  is  giving  the  slightest  pain  or  mor- 
tification to  any  one. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide  whether 
the  lies  of  fear  or  of  benevolence  preponderate, 
in  the  following  trilling,  but  characteristic 
anecdote. 

A   TALE   OF   POTTED   SPRATS. 

Most  mistresses  of  families  have  a  family 
receipt-book,  and  are  apt  to  believe  that  no 
receipts  are  so  good  as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  young 
house-keeper  went  to  pass  a  few  days  both  at 
her  town  and  country  house.  The  hostess 
was  skilled,  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in 
^economy ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  on 
ther  table,  even  when  not  alone,  whatever  her 
itaste  or  carefulness  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle, 
or  preserve,  for  occasional  use. 

Before  a  meagre  family-dinner  was  quite 
over,  a  dish  of  potted  sprats  was  set  before 
ithe  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating  on 
itheir  excellence,  derived  from  a  family-receipt 
of  a  century  old,  pressed  her  still  unsatisfied 
guest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  much  salt  and 
little  spice  could  make  it ;  but  it  had  one  pe- 
culiarity;— it  had  a  strong  flavour  of  ^rlic, 
and  to  garlic  the  poor  guest  had  a  great  dislike. 

But  she  was  a  timid  woman;  and  good- 
tnreeding,  and  what  she  called  benevolence, 
«aid,  '*  persevere  a  swallow,*'  though  her  palate 
said, "  no." 

**iB  it  not  excellent,"  said  the  hostess. 

*«Very;"  faltered  out  the  half-suffocated 
giest; — and  this  was  lie  the  first. 

^  Did  yon  ever  eat  any  thing  like  it  before !" 

■**  Never,"  replied  the  other  more  firmly ; 
ler  then  she  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  | 


and  longing  to  add,  **  and  I  hope  I  never  shall 
eat  any  thinpr  like  it  again." 

*^  I  will  ^ve  yon  the  receipt,"  said  the  lady 
kindly ;  **  it  will  be  of  use  to  yon  as  a  young 
housekeeper ;  for  it  is  economical  as  well  as 
good,  and  serves  to  make  out  when  we  have 
a  scrap  dinner.  My  servants  often  dine  on 
it."  **  I  wonder  you  can  get  any  servants  to 
live  with  you,**  thought  the  guest;  ^^bot  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  get  any  one  to  stay  long !" 

**  You  do  *  not,  however,  eat  as  if  yoa 
liked  it." 

•*0h,  yes,  indeed^  I  do,  very  much,"  (lie 
the  second)  she  replied ;  '*  but  you  forget  that 
I  have  already  eaten  a  good  dinner  ,•"  (lie  the 
third.  Alas !  what  hadbenevolence,  so  calltd, 
to  answer  for  on  this  occasion !) 

^*  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  like 
my  sprats,"  said  the  flattered  hostess,  while 
the  cloth  was  removing ;  adding,  **  John !  do 
not  let  those  sprats  be  eaten  in  the  kitchen  !** 
an  order  which  the  guest  heard  with  indescrib- 
able alarm. 

The  next  day  they  were  to  set  off  for  the 
country-house  or  cottage.  When  they  were 
seated  in  the  carriage,  a  large  box  was  pat  in, 
and  the  guest  fancied  she  smelt  garlic  »*  but 

" . . . .  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
*Tis  folly  10  be  wise." 

She  therefore  asked  no  qnestions;  bnt  tiied 
to  enjoy  the  present,  regardless  of  the  future. 
At  a  certain  aistance  they  stopped  to  bait  the 
horses.  There  the  guest  expected  that  they 
should  get  out,  and  take  some  refreshment; 
but  her  economical  companion  with  a  shrewd 
wink  of  the  eye,  observed,  '*  I  always  sit  in 
the  carriage  on  these  occasions.  If  one  gets 
out,  the  people  at  the  inn  expect  one  to  order  a 
luncheon.  I  therefore  take  mine  with  me.** 
So  saying,  John  was  summoned  to  drag  the 
carriage  out  of  sight  of  the  inn  windows.  He 
then  unpacked  the  box,  took  out  of  it  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  &e,  and  also  ^jf^^  which 
impregnating  the  air  with  its  eflfuvia,  even 
before  it  was  opened,  disclosed  to  the  alarmed 
guest  that  its  contents  were  the  dreaded  sprats ! 

**  Alas  !**  thought  she,  «^  Pandora's  box  wu 
nothing  to  this !  for  in  that  Hope  remained  be- 
hind ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  is  Despair!** 
In  Tain  did  the  unhappy  lady  declare  (lie  the 
fourth)  that  **  she  had  no  appetite,  and  Hie  the 
fifth)  that  she  never  ate  in  the  morning.*'  Her 
hostess  would  take  no  denial.  However,  she 
contrived  to  get  a  piece  of  sprat  down,  enve- 
loped in  bread ;  and  the  rest  she  threw  out  of 
the  window  when  her  companion  was  looking 
another  way — who  on  turning  round,  exclaim- 
ed, **  so  you  haye  soon  despatched  the  fish ! 
let  me  pri  ve  you  another ;  do  not  refuse,  because 
you  think  they  are  nearly  finished ;  I  assure 
you  there  are  seTeral  left ;  and  (delightful  in- 
formation !)  we  shall  have  a  fresh  supply  to- 
morrow !"  However,  this  time  she  wu 
allowed  to  know  when  she  had  eaten  enoogk; 
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and  the  traTellere  proceeded  to  their  joomey's 
end. 

This  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear  at  din- 
ner;—  but  there  beinfir  only  a  few  left,  they 
were  kept  for  a  banAe  oouche^  and  reserved  for 
sapper!  a  meal,  of  which,  this  evening,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  the  hostess  did  not 
partake,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend 
entirely  to  the  wants  of  her  guest,  who  would 
fain  have  declined  eatine  also,  but  it  was  im- 
possible; she  had  just  declared  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  had  often  owned  that  she  en- 
joyed a  piece  of  supper  afler  an  earli/  dinner. 
There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze 
in  which  her  insincerity  had  involved  her  j  and 
eat  she  must,  but  when  she  again  smelt  on  her 
plate  the  nauseous  composition,  which  being 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  was  more  disagree- 
able than  ever,  human  patience  and  human 
infirmity  could  bear  no  more;  the  scarcely 
tasted  morsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  she  rushed 
precipitately  into  the  open  air,  almost  disposed 
to  execrate,  in  her  heart,  potted  sprats,  the 
ffood  breeding  of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even 
Benevolence  itself. 


Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  story, 
**  What  a  foolish  feature  the  guest  mast  have 
been !  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  one 
should  scruple  to  say  the  dish  is  disagreeable, 
and  I  hate  garlic  !*'  But  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  guest  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  only 
a  slightly-exaggerated  specimen  of  the  usual 
conduct  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
duct themselves  wholly  by  the  artificial  rules 
of  civilized  society,  of  which,  generally  speak- 
ing%  falsehood  is  the  basis. 

Benevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of 
virtues ;  and  its  result  is  an  amiable  aversion 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  even  in  trifles ; 
therefore  benevolence  and  politeness  may  be 
considered  as  the  same  thing;  bnt  Worldlt 
PoLiTBNEss  is  Only  a  copy  of  benevolence. 
Benevolence  is  gold ;  this  politeness  a  paper 
carrency,  contrived  at  its  aubsiiiuie;  as  so- 
ciety being  aware  that  benevolence  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  precious,  and  that  few  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish in  any  thing,  the  false  from  the  true, 
resolved,  in  lieu  of  benevolence,  to  receive 
WORLDLT  POLITENESS,  With  all  her  train  of  de- 
ceitful welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  ftailse  appro- 
bations, and  treacherous  smiles ;  those  alluring 
seemings,  which  shine  around  her  brow,  and 
enable  her  to  pass  for  Bckevolence  herself. 

But  how  must  the  religious  and  the  moral 
dislike  the  one,  though  they  venerate  the  other ! 
The  kindness  of  the  worldly  Polite  only  lives 
iu  little  hoar  in  one*s  presence ;  bnt  that  of  the 
Benevolent  retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in 
one's  absence.  The  worldly  polite  will  often 
make  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flatteries  and 
attentions,  when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridi- 
cule as  soon  as  they  see  them  no  more ;  while 
the  benevolent  hold  the  characters  and  quali- 


ties of  their  associates  in  a  sort  of  holy  keeping 
at  all  tiroes,  and  are  as  indulgent  to  the  abtent 
as  they  were  attentive  to  the  present.  The 
kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay  and 
pleasing  flower  worn  in  the  bosom,  as  the  orna- 
ment ofa  few  hours;  then  suffered  to  fade,  and 
thrown  by,  when  it  is  wanted  no  longer ; — but 
that  of  the  really  benevolent,  is  like  the  fresh- 
springing  evergreen,  which  blooms  on  through 
all  times,  and  all  seasons,  unfading  in  beauty, 
and  undiminishing  in  sweetness.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  whether  I  do  not  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  never  wounding  the  self-love  or  feel- 
ings of  any  one  is  a  benevolent  principle;  and 
whether  it  be  not  commendable  to  act  on  it 
continually.  Certainly ;  if  sincerity  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  benevolence.  But  where  is  your 
benevolence,  if  yon  praise  those  to  their  races 
whom  yon  abuse  as  soon  as  they  have  left 
you  t  —  where  your  benevolence,  if  you  wel- 
come those,  with  smilin?  urbanity,  whom  you 
see  drive  off  with  a  '*  Well ;  I  am  glad  they 
are  gone  !*'  and  how  common  is  it  to  near  per- 
sons, who  think  themselves  ver^  moral,  and 
very  kind,  begin,  as  soon  as  their  guests  are 
departed,  and  even  when  they  are  scarcely  out 
of  hearing,  to  criticise  their  dress,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  characters ;  while  the  poor  un- 
conscious visiters,  the  dupes  of  their  deceitful 
coortesy,  are  ^oing  home  delighted  with  their 
visit,  and  saying  ^'  what  a  charming  evening 
they  have  passed,  and  what  agreeable  and 
kind-hearted  persons  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  their  family,  are !"  Surely, 
then,  I  am  not  refining  too  much  when  I  assert 
that  the  cordial  seemings  with  which  these 
deluded  guests  were  received,  treated,  and 
parted  with,  were  any  thing  rather  than  the 
lies  of  benevolence.  I  also  believe  that 
those  who  scruple  not,  even  from  well-inten 
tioned  kindness,  to  utter  spontaneous  false- 
hoods, are  not  gifted  with  much  judgment  and 
real  feeling,  nor  are  they  given  to  think  deepl  jr; 
for  the  virtues  are  nearly  related,  and  live  m 
the  greatest  harmony  with  ieach  other; — con- 
sequently, sincerity  and  benevolence  must  al- 
ways agree,  and  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  be 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  truly  bene- 
volent feel,  and  cultivate  each  candid  and  kind 
views  of  those  who  associate  with  them,  that 
they  need  not  fear  to  be  sincere  in  their  an- 
swers ;  and  if  obliged  to  speak  an  unwelcome 
truth,  or  an  unwelcome  opinion,  their  well- 
principled  kindness  teaches  them  some  way  of 
making  what  they  utter  palatable;  and  bene- 
volence is  gratified  without  injury  to  sincerity. 
It  is  a  common  assertion,  that  society  is  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  always ;— but,  if  those  who  possess  good 
sense  would  use  it  as  zealously  to  remove  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  spontaneous  truth  as  they 
do  to  justify  themselves  in  the  practice  of  false- 
hood, the  difficulty  would  vanish.  Besides, 
truth  is  so  uncommon  an  ingredient  in  society, 
that  few  are  acquainted  wiw  it  sufficiently  to 
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know  whether  it  be  admissible  or  not.  A 
pfous  and  highly  gifted  man  said  in  my  pre- 
sence, to  a  friend  whom  I  esteem  and  admire, 
and  who  had  asserted  that  truth  cannot  always 
be  told  in  society,  ^*  Has  any  one  tried  it  ?— 
We  have  all  of  us,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
seen  dead  birds  of  Paradise  so  often,  that  we 
should  scarcely  take  the  trouble  of  goin^  to 
see  one  now.  But  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
has  brought  over  a  livinghird  of  Paradise ;  and 
every  one  is  eagerly  endeavouring  to  procure 
a  sight  of  thai,  I  therefore  prognosticate  that, 
were  spontaneous  truth  to  be  told  in  society, 
where  it  now  is,  rarely,  if  e?er,  heard,  real^  liv' 
ing  iruik  would  be  as  much  sought  after  and 
admired,  as  the  living  bird  of  Paradise.*'* 


The  following  anecdote  exhibits  that  Lie 
which  some  may  call  the  lie  of  Benevolence, 
and  others,  the  lie  of  fear  i — that  is,  the  dread 
of  losing  fkvour,  by  woundin?  a  person^s  self- 
love,    f  myself  denominate  it  the  latter. 


AN  AUTHORESS  AND  HER  AUDITORS. 

A  YOUNG  lady,  who  valued  herself  on  1ier 
benevolence  and  good-breeding,  and  had  as 
much  respect  for  truth  as  those  who  live  in 
the  world  usually  have,  was  invited  by  an 
authoress,  whose  favour  she  coveted,  and  by 
whose  attention  she  was  flattered,  to  come  and 
hear  her  read  a  manuscript  tragi-comedy.  The 
other  auditor  was  an  old  lady , who,  to  considera- 
ble personal  ugliness,  united  strange  grimaces, 
and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  face,  chiefly 
the  result  of  physical  causes. 

The  authoress  read  in  so  affected  and  dra- 
matic a  manner,  that  the  young  lady's  boasted 
benevolence  had  no  power  to  curb  her  pro- 
pensity to  laughter;  which  being  perceived 
oy  the  reader,  she  stopped  in  angry  consterna- 
tion, and  desired  to  know  whether  she  laughed 
at  her,  or  her  composition.  At  first  she  was 
too  much  fluttered  to  make  any  reply; — but 
as  she  dared  not  own  the  truth,  and  had  no 
scruple  against  being  guilty  of  deception,  she 
cleverly  resolved  to  excuse  herself  by  a  prac- 
tical lie.  She  therefore  trod  on  her  friend's 
foot,  elbowed  her,  and,  by  winks  and  signs, 
tried  to  make  her  believe  that  it  was  the 
grimaces  of  her  opposite  neighbour,  who  was 
quietly  knitting  ana  twitching  as  usual,  which 
had  had  such  an  eflect  on  her  risible  faculties ; 
and  the  deceived  authoress,  smiling  herself, 
when   her  young  guest  directed  her  eye  to 


*  I  fear  that  I  have  given  the  words  weakly  and 
imperfectly ;  but  I  know  I  am  correct,  as  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  illustration.  The  speaker  was 
Edwakd  Irviko. 


her  unconscious  d!»-d-vts,  resamed  her  resding 
with  a  lightened  brow  and  increased  energy. 
This  added  to  the  yoang  lady's  amusement ; 
as  she  could  now  indulge  her  risibility  occasion- 
ally at  the  authoress's  expense  without  exciting 
her  suspicions ;  especially  as  the  manuscript 
was  sometimes  intended  to  excite  smiles,  if 
not  laughter;  and  the  self-love  of  the  writer 
led  her  to  suppose  that  her  hearer's  mirth  was 
the  result  of  her  comic  powers.  But  the 
treacherous  gratification  or  the  auditor  was 
soon  at  an  end.  The  manuscript  was  meant 
to  move  tears,  as  well  as  smiles ;  hot  ss  the 
matter  became  more  pathetic,  the  manner  be- 
came more  ludicrous ;  and  the  youthful  hearer 
could  no  more  force  a  tear  than  she  could  re- 
strain a  laugh ;  till  the  mortified  authoress,  ir- 
ritated into  for^tfulness  of  all   feeling  and 

propriety,  exclaimed,  **  Indeed,  Mrs. ,  1 

must  desire  you  to  move  your  seat,  and  sit 
where  Miss  —  does  not  see  yoo  ;  for  yoo 
make  such  queer  grimaces,  that  you  draw  her 
attention,  and  cause  her  to  laugh,  when  she 
should  be  listening  to  me."  The  erring,  bat 
humane  girl  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay  tt 
the  unexpected  exposure ;  and  when  the  poor, 
infirm  old  lady  replied,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
'*  Is  she  indeed  laughing  at  me  t"  she  coald 
scarcely  refirain  from  telling  the  truth,  and  as- 
suring her  that  she  was  incapable  of  such 
cruelty. 

**  Yes ;"  rejoined  the  authoress,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  wounded  self-love,  *♦  she  owned  to 
me  soon  afler  she  began,  that  you  occasioned 
her  ill-timed  mirth;  and  when  I  looked  at 
you,  1  could  hardly  help  smiling  myself;  but 
I  am  sure  you  could  help  making  such  faces, 
if  you  would." 

''  Child  !*'  cried  the  old  lady,  while  tears  of 
wounded  sensibility  trickled  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  **  and  you,  my  unjust  friend,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  I  forgive  you  both ;  but,  if  ever 
you  should  be  par^ytic  yourselves,  may  yoo 
remember  this  evening,  and  learn  to  repent  of 
having  been  provoked  to  laugh  by  the  physi- 
cal weakness  of  a  palsied  old  woman !' 

The  indignant  authoress  was  now  penitent, 
subdued,  and  ashamed,— and  earnestly  asked 
pardon  for  her  unkindness;  but  the  young 
oflfender,  whose  acted  lie  had  exposed  her  to 
seem  guilty  of  a  fault  which  she  had  not  coo)- 
mitted,  was  in  an  agony  to  which  expression 
Was  inadequate.  But  to  exculpate  heiself 
was  impossible ;  and  she  could  only  give  her 
wounded  victim  tear  for  tear. 

To  attend  to  a  farther  perusal  of  the  mano- 

script  was  impossible.     The  old  lady  desired 

I  that  her  carriage  should  come  round  directly ; 

the  authoress  locked  up  her  composition  that 

I  had  been  so  ill-received ;  and  the  young  lady, 

who  had  been  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of 

!  each,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 

I  like  both  to  the  one  and  the  other ;  sinee  the 

I  former  considered  her  to  be  of  a  cruel  and  as* 
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feeling  nature,  and  the  latter  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  the  mortify ing  truth,  that  her  plaj 
must  be  wholly  devoid  of  intereat,  as  it  had 
utterly  fiiiled  either  to  rivet  or  to  attract  her 
young  auditor*8  attention. 

But,  thoash  this  girl  lost  two  valued  ac- 
(^naintances  l)y  acting  a  lie  (a  harmless  white 
he,  as  it  is  called,)  I  fear  she  was  not  taught 
or  amended  by  the  circumstance;  but  deplored 
her  want  of  luck,  rather  than  her  want  of  in- 
tegrity ;  and  had  her  deception  met  with  the 
success  which  she  expected,  she  would  proba- 
bly have  boasted  of  her  ingenious  artifice  to 
her  acquaintance ;  —  nor  can  I  help  believing 
that  she  goes  on  in  the  same  way  whenever 
she  is  tempted  to  do  so,  and  values  herself  on 
the  lies  of  selfish  fear,  which  she  dignifies 
by  the  name  of  libs  of  benevolence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  kindness 
which  prompts  to  really  erroneous  conduct, 
cannot  continue  to  bear  even  a  remote  con- 
nexion with  real  benevolence.  The  mistaken 
girl,  in  the  anecdote  related  above,  begins 
with  what  she  calls  a  virtuous  deception.  She 
could  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  authoress 
by  owning  that  she  laughed  at  her  mode  of 
reading;  she  therefore  accused  herself  of  a 
much  worse  fault:  that  of  laughing  at  the 
personal  infirmities  of  a  fellow-creature;  and 
then,  finding  that  her  artifice  enabled  her  to 
indulge  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  with  im- 
punity, she  at  length  laughs  treacherously  and 
systematically,  because  she  dares  do  so,  and 
not  involuniariiy^  as  she  did  at  first,  at  her 
unsuspecting  friend.  Thus,  such  hollow,  un- 
principled benevolence  as  hers  soon  degene- 
rated into  absolute  malevoienee*  But,  had  this 
girl  been  a  grirl  of  principle  and  of  real  benevo- 
lence^  she  might  have  healed  her  friend*s  vanity 
at  the  same  time  that  she  wounded  it,  by  say- 
ing, after  she  had  owned  that  her  mode  of 
reading  made  her  laugh,  that  she  was  now 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  often 
heard  ;  namely,  that  authors  rarely  do  justice 
to  their  own  works,  when  they  read  them 
aloud  themselves,  however  well  they  may 
read  the  works  of  others;  because  they  are 
naturally  so  nervous  on  the  occasion,  that  they 
are  laughably  violent,  because  painfully  agi- 
tated. 

This  reply  could  not  have  offended  her 
ftiend  greatly,  if  at  all;  and  it  might  have  led 
her  to  moderate  her  outri  manner  of  reading. 
She  would  in  conseouence  have  appeared  to 
more  advantage ;  and  the  interests  of  real  be- 
nevolence, namely,  the  doing  good  to  a  fellow- 
creature,  would  have  been  served,  and  she 
would  not,  bv  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  (iriend's 
vanity  from  being  hurt,  have  been  the  means 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  an  afilicted  too- 
man;  have  incurred  the  charge  of  inhumanity, 
which  she  by  no  means  deserved ;  and  have 
vainly,  as  well  as  grossly,  sacrificed  the  inte- 
rests of  Truth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LIES     OF     CONVENIENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  very  copious  sub- 
ject; and  shall  begin  by  that  most  common 
lie  of  eontenienee;  the  order  to  servants,  to 
say  **Not  at  home;'*  a  custom  which  even 
some  moralists  defend,  because  they  say  that 
it  is  not  lying;  as  it  deceives  no  one.  But 
this  I  deny ;— as  I  know  it  is  often  tnearil  to 
deceive.  I  know  that  if  the  person,  angry  at 
being  refused  admittance,  says,  at  the  next 
meeting  with  the  denied  person,  '*I  am  sure 
you  were  at  home  such  a  day,  when  I  called, 
but  did  not  ehooae  to  see  ni«,"  the  answer^, 
*'  Oh  dear,  no ; — how  can  you  say  so  1  I  am 
sure  I  was  not  at  home  ;i— for  I  am  never  denied 
to  you ;"  though  the  speaker  is  conscious  all 
the  while  that  **  not  at  home"  was  intended  to 
deceive,  as  well  as  to  deny.  But,  if  it  be  true 
that  '*  not  at  home"  is  not  intended  to  deceive, 
and  is  a  form  used  merely  to  exclude  vieiters> 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  were  not  just  as  easy  to  say,  *'  my 
master,  or  my  mistress,  is  engaged ;  and  can 
see  no  one  this  morning."  Why  have  re- 
course even  to  the  appearance  of  falsehood, 
when  truth  would  answer  every  purpose  just 
as  well  1 

But  if  **  not  at  home"  be  understood  amongst 
equals,  merely  as  a  legitimate  excuse,  it  still  ia 
highly  objectionable ;  because  it  must  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  servants^ 
who  cannot  be  supposed  parties  to  this  implied 
compact  amongst  their  superiors,  and  must 
therefore  understand  the  oxiiet  literally ;  which 
Wf  ^^^p%  and  lie  for  my  convenience!"  How 
then,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  can  I,  af\er  giving  such  an  order,  resent 
any  lie  which  servants  may  choose  to  tell  me 
for  their  own  convenience,  pleasure,  or  inter^ 
est? 

Thoughtless  and  injudicious,  (I  do  not  like 
to  add,)  unprincipled  persons,  sometimes  say 
to  servants,  when  they  have  denied  their  mis- 
tress, **  Oh  fy !  how  can  you  tell  me  such  a 
fib  without  blushing  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you  f 
You  know  your  lady  is  at  home ; — well ; — I 
am  really  shocked  at  your  having  so  much  ef-^ 
frontery  as  to  tell  such  a  lie  with  so  grave  a 
fiice !  But  give  my  compliments  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  tell  her,  I  hope  that  she  will  see  me 
the  next  time  I  call ;"  and  all  this  uttered  in 
a  laughing  manner,  as  if  this  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  servant  were  an  excellent  joke ! 
But  on  these  occasions,  what  can  the  effect  of 
such  joking  be  on  the  conscious  liars  1  It  must 
either  lead  them  to  think  as  lightly  of  truth  as 
their  reprovers  themselves,  (since  they  seem 
more  amused  than  shocked  at  the  detected 
violation  of  it,)  or  they  will  turn  away  dis- 
tressed in  conscience,  degraded  in  their  own 
eyes,  for  having  obeyed  their  employer,  and 
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feeling  a  de^e  of  virtuoas  indignation  agrainst 
those  persons  who  have,  by  their  immoral 
command,  been  the  means  of  their  painful  de- 
gradation ; —  nay,  their  master  and  mistress 
will  be  for  ever  lowered  in  their  servants*  es- 
teem ;  they  will  feel  that  the  teacher  of  a  lie  is 
brought  down  on  a  level  with  the  uttererof  it; 
and  the  chances  are  that,  during  the  rest  of 
their  service,  they  will  without  scruple  use 
against  their  employers  the  dexterity  which 
they  have  taught  them  to  use  against  others.* 
But  amongrst  the  most  frequent  lies  of  con- 


*  As  I  feel  a  great  desire  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  strongest  arguments  poesible,  to  prove  the  vici- 
ous tendency  ofeven  the  most  tolerated  lie  of  con- 
venience; namely,  the  order  to  servants  to  say 
'*  I^ot  at  home  ;*'  and  as  I  wholly  distrust  my  own 
powers  of  arguing  with  effect  on  this,  or  any  other 
subject,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  Dr. Chal- 
mers's '*  Discourses  on  the  Application  of  Chris- 
tianitv  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordinary  Affairs  of 
Life ;-— discourses  ^hich  abundantly  and  elo- 
quently prove  the  sinfulness  of  deceit  in  general, 
and  the  fearful  responsibility  incurred  by  all  who 
depart,  even  in  the  most  common  occurrences, 
from  that  undeviating  practice  of  truth  which  is 
everywhere  enioined  on  Christians  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ.  But  I  shall,  though  reluctantl)r,  con- 
fine myself,  in  these  extracts,  to  what  bears  imme- 
diatelyr  on  the  subject  before  us.  I  must,  however, 
state,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  my  remarks  on  the 
lame  points  were  not  only  written,  but  printed  and 

Eublisned,  in  a  periodical  work,  before  1  knew  that 
h.  Chalmers  had  written  the  book  in  question. 
'*  You  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth  of  a  dependant, 
and  that  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  time 
from  such  an  encroachment  as  you  would  not  feel 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable.  Look  to  the  little 
account  that  is  made  of  a  brother's  and  sister's 
eternity.  Behold  the  guilty  task  that  is  thus  un- 
mercifully laid  upon  one  who  is  shortlv  to  appear 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Tnink  of^  the 
entanglement  that  is  thus  made  to  beset  the  path 
of  a  creature  who  is  unpertshable.  That,  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon,  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  should 
be  rendered,  by  some  of  his  unrelenting  votaries, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  but,  that  the  shrine  of 
elegance  and  fiishion  should  be  bathed  in  blood ; — 
that  soft  and  sentimental  ladyship  should  put  forth 
her  hand  to  such  an  enormity ; — that  she,  who  can 
eigh  so  gently,  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over  the 
sufferings  of^  others,  should  thus  be  accessary  to 
the  second  and  more  awful  death  of  her  own  do- 
mestics;— that  one,  who  looks  the  mildest  and 
loveliest  of  human  beings,  should  exact  obedience 
to  a  mandate  which  carries  wrath,  and  tribulation, 
and  anguish  in  its  train.  Oh !  how  it  should  con- 
firm every  Christian  ia  his  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  fashion,  and  lead  him  to  spurn  at  all  its  folly, 
end  all  its  worthlessness.  And  it  is  quite  in  vam 
to  say  that  the  servant,  whom  you  thus  employ  as 
the  aeputjT  of  your  falsehood,  can  possibly  execute 
the  commission  without  the  conscience  being  at  all 
tainted  or  defiled  by  it ;  that  a  simple  cottage  maid 
can  so  sophisticate  the  matter,  as,  without  any  vio- 
lence to  her  original  principles,  to  utter  the  language 
of  what  she  assuredly  knows  to  be  a  downright  lie ; 
— that  she,  humble  and  untutored  soul !  can  sustain 
no  injury,  when  thus  made  to  tamper  with  the  plain 
English  of  these  realms; — that  sne  can  at  all  sat- 
isfy herself  how,  by  the  prescribed  utterance  of 
'*not  at  home,"  she  is  not  pronouncing  such  words 
as  are  substantially  untrue,  but  merely  using  them 


venience  are  those  which  are  told  relative  to 
engagements,  which  they  who  make  them  are 
averse  to  keep.  **  Headaches,  bad  colds,  un- 
expected visiters  from  the  country,'*  all  these, 
in  their  turn,  are  used  as  lies  of  convenience, 
and  gratify  indolence,  or  caprice,  at  the  expense 
of  integrity. 

How  often  have  I  pitied  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  professional  men,  for  the  number  i 
of  lies  which  they  are  obliged  to  tell,  in  thej 

course  of  the  year !    '*  Dr. is  rery  sorry ;  | 

but  he  was  sent  for  to  a  patient  just  as  he  was 

in  another  and  perfectly  understood  meaning;— 
and  which,  according  to  their  modem  translilion, 
denote  that  the  person,  of  whom  she  is  thus  speak* 
ing,  is  securely  lurking  in  one  of  the  most  secure 
and  intimate  of  its  receptacles. 

*'  You  may  try  to  darken  this  piece  of  casuistry 
as  you  will,  and  work  up  your  minds  into  the 
peaceable  conviction,  that  it  is  all  right,  and  as  it 
should  be.  But,  be  very  certain  that,  where  the 
moral  sense  of  your  domestic  is  not  already  over- 
thrown, there  is,  at  least,  one  bosom,  within  which 
you  have  raised  a  war  of  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  where,  if  the  victory  be  on  your  side,  it  will 
be  on  the  side  of  him  who  is  the  great  enemy  of 
righteousness. 

"  There  is,  at  least,  one  person,  along  the  line 
of  this  conveyance  of  deceit,  who  condemneth  her- 
self in  that  which  she  alloweth ;  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  esteeming  the  practice  to  be  un- 
clean, to  her  will  it  be  unclean  ;  who  will  perform 
her  task  with  the  ofience  of  her  own  consdence, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  will  indeed  be  evil ; 
who  cannot  render  obedience  in  this  matter  to  her 
earthly  superior,  but,  by  an  act,  in  which  she  does 
not  stand  clear  and  unconscious  of  guilt  before 
God ;  and  with  whom,  therefore,  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  what  we  can  call  nothing  else  than  a 
barbarous  combination  a|rainst  the  principles  asd 
prospects  of  the  lower  orders,  is — that,  as  she  has 
not  cleaved  fiilly  unto  the  Lord,  and  has  not  kept 
by  the  service  of  the  one  Master,  and  has  not  for- 
saken all  but  His  bidding,  she  cannot  be  the  dis- 
ciple of  Christ. 

"  And  let  us  just  ask  a  master,  or  a  mistress, 
who  can  thus  make  free  with  the  moral  principle 
of  their  servants  in  one  instance,  how  tney  can 
look  for  pure  or  correct  principle  from  them  in 
other  instances  f  What  right  have  they  to  com- 
plain of  unfidthfulness  against  themselves,  who 
have  deliberately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of 
unfiuthfulness  sigainst  God  f  Are  they  so  utterly 
unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  as  not  to 
perceive,  that  the  servant  whom  you  have  uught 
to  lie,  has  gotten  such  rudiments  of  education  at 
your  hand,  as  that,  without  any  further  help,  he 
can  now  teach  himself  to  purlom  f— and  yet  no- 
thing more  frequent  than  loud  and  angry  com- 
plainings against  the  treachery  of  servants ;  ss  if, 
m  the  general  wreck  of  their  other  principles,  a 
principle  of  consideration  for  the  good  and  interest 
of  their  employer,  and  who  has  at  the  same  time 
been  their  seducer,  was  to  survive  in  all  its  power 
and  sensibitity.  It  is  just  mich  a  retribution  as  wai 
to  be  looked  for.  It  ia  a  recoil,  upon  their  own 
heads,  of  the  mischief  which  they  themselves  Have 
originated.  It  is  the  temporal  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  they  have  to  bear  for  the  sin  of  our 
text ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  far  better  for  them 
both,  that  both  person  and  property  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  than  that  they  should  stand  the  reckoa- 
ing  of  that  day,  when  called  to  give  an  aoooont  of 
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coming  with  ine  to  your  house/* — **  Papa's 
compliments,  and  he  is  very  sorry;  but  he 
was  forced  to  attend  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  he  will  certainly  come,  if  he  can,  by- 
and-by,**  when  the  chances  are,  that  the  phy- 
sician is  enjoying  himself  over  his  book  and 
his  fire,  and  the  lawyer  also,  congratulating 
themselTes  on  having  escaped  that  terrible 
bore,  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  teaching  their 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  son,  to  tell  what  they 
call  a  white  lie !  But,  I  would  ask  those 
fathers  and  those  mothers  who  make  their 
children  the  bearers  of  similar  excuses,  whe- 
ther after  giving  them  such  commissions, 
they  could  conscientiously  resent  any  breach 
of  veracity,  or  breach  of  confidence,  or  decep- 
tion, committed  by  their  children  in  matters  of 
more  importance.  **  Ce  rCut  que  le  premier  paa 
qui  eoute^^^  says  the  proverb;  and  1  believe 
that  habitual,  permitted,  and  encouraged  lying, 
in  little  and  seemingly  unimportant  things, 
leads  to  want  of  truth  and  pnnciple  in  great 
and  serious  matters ;  for  when  the  barrier,  or 
restrictive  principle,  is  once  thrown  down,  no 
one  can  say  where  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the 
inroads  and  the  destruction. 

I  forgot,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  to 
notice  one  falsehood  which  is  only  too  often 
ottered  by  young  women  in  a  ball-room ;  but 
I  shall  now  mention  it  with  due  reprehension, 
though  1  scarcely  know  under  what  head  to 
class  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  may  be 
named  without  impropriety^  one  of  the  Lies 

or  CONVKNIKNCK. 

But,  I  cannot  do  better  than  giYe  an  extract 
on  this  subject,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  a  friend,  on  reading  this  book,  in  which 
she  has  had  the  kindness  to  praise,  and  the 
still  greater  kindness  to  admonish  me.*  She 
says,  as  follows ;  **  One  falsehood  that  is 
▼ery  often  uttered  by  the  lips  of  youth,  I 
trust  not  without  a  blush,  you  have  passed  un- 
noticed; and,  as  I  always  considered  it  no 
▼enial  one,  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  its  impropriety.  A  young  lady, 
when  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  dance,  whom 
she  does  not  approve,  will,  without  hesitation, 
say,  thouffh  unprovided  with  any  other  part- 
ner, ^*  If  1  dance,  I  am  engaged  ;*'  this  posi- 

the  souls  that  thev  have  murdered,  and  the  blood 
of  so  mighty  a  destruction  is  required  at  their 
hands." 

These  remarks  at  first  made  part  of  a  chapter 
on  the  Lie  of  Convenience,  but  tninkine  them  not 
suited  to  that  period  of  mv  work,  I  took  them  out 
again,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  them  in 
any  subaenuent  chapter,  because  they  treat  of  one 
particular  lie,  and  not  of  lyinff  in  general,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  witn  putting  them 
in  a  note. 

*  Vide  a  (printed)  letter  addressed  '*  to  Mrs.  Opte, 
with  observations  on  her  recent  publication,  *  Illus- 
trations of  Ljring  in  all  its  branches.*  "  The  Au- 
thoress is  Susan  Reeve,  wife  of  Dr.  Reeve,  M.D., 
and  daughter  of  E.  Bonhote  of  Bungay,  authoress 
of  many  interesting  publications. 


tive  untruth  is  calculated  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for 
it  generally  happens  that  such  person  discovers 
he  has  been  deceived,  as  well  as  rejected.  Jt 
is  very  seldom  that  young  men,  to  whom  it 
would  really  be  improper  that  a  lady  should 
give  her  hand  for  the  short  time  occupied  in 
one  or  two  dances,  are  admitted  into  our  pub- 
lic places :  but,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  a 
reference  be  made  by  her,  to  any  friends  who 
are  present ;  pride  and  vanity  too  often  prompt 
the  refusal,  and,  because  the  offered  partner 
has  not  sulficiently  sacrificed  to  the  graces,  is 
little  versed  "in  the  poetry  of  motion,"  or 
derives  no  consequence  from  the  possession  of 
rank,  or  riches,  he  is  treated  with  what  he 
must  feel  to  be  contempt.  True  politeness, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  would  scorn 
thus  to  wound  another,  and  the  real  votaries 
of  sincerity  would  never  so  violate  its  rules  to 
escape  a  temporary  mortification.** 

I  shall  only  add  that  I  have  entire  unity  of 
eeniimeni  with  the  foregoing  extract. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  insert  a  short  tale,  il- 
lustrative oilAes  of  Convenience^ 
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Thcrk  are  a  great  many  match-makers  in 
the  world ;  beings  who  dare  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  fearful  reMponeihilily  of  bringing  two 
persons  together  into  that  solemn  union  which 
only  death  or  guilt  can  dissolve;  and  thus 
maice  themselves  answerable  for  the  possible 
misery  of  two  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

One  of  these  busy  match-makers,  a  gentle- 
man named  Byrome,  was  very  desirous  that 
Henry  Sanford,  a  relation  of  his,  should  be- 
come a  married  man ;  and  he  called  one  morn- 
ing to  inform  him  that  he  had  at  length  met 
with  a  young  lady  who  would,  he  flattered 
himself,  suit  him  in  all  respects  as  a  wife. 
Henry  Sanford  was  not  a  man  of  many  words; 
nor  had  he  a  high  opinioi.  of  Byrome*B  judg- 
ment. He  therefore  only  said,  in  reply,  that 
he  was  willing  to  accompany  his  relation  to 
the  lady*s  house,  where,  on  Byrome*8  invita- 
tion, he  found  that  he  was  expected  to  drink  tea. 

The  young  lady  in  question,  whom  I  shall 
call  Lydia  L  ,  lived  with  her  widowed 
aunt,  who  had  brought  her  and  her  sisters  up, 
and  supplied  to  them  the  place  of  parents, 
lost  in  their  infancy.  She  had  bestowed  on 
them  an  expensive  and  showy  education;  had, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  given  every 
worldly  polish  to  their  manners;  and  had 
taught  them  to  set  off  their  beauty  by  tasteful 
and  fashionable  dress;  that  is,  she  had  done 
for  them  all  that  she  thought  was  necessary  to 
be  done;  and  she,  as  well  as  Byrome,  believed 
that  they  possessed  every  requisite  to  make 
the  marriage  state  happy. 

But  Henry  Sanford  was  not  so  easy  to 
please.  He  valued  personal  beauty  and  exter- 
nal accomplishments  far  below  christian  graces 
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and  moral  virtues ;  and  was  resoWed  never  to 
unite  himself  to  a  woman  wliose  conduct  was 
not  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  a  strict  re- 
ligious principle. 

Lydia  L— - —  was  not  in  the  room  when 
Sanford  arrived,  but  he  very  soon  had  cause 
to  doubt  the  moral  integrity  of  her  aunt  and 
sisters ;  for,  on  Byrome^s  sayine,  *'  I  hope  you 
are  not  to  have  any  eorapany  l)ut  ourselves 
to-day,**  the  aunt  replied,  ** Oh,  no;  we  put 
off  some  company  that  we  expected,  because 
we  thought  you  would  like  to  be  alone ;"  and 
one  of  the  sisters  added,  **  Yes ;  1  wrote  to 
the  disagreeable  D  s,  informing  them  that 
my  aunt  was  too  unwell,  with  one  of  her  bad 
headaches,  to  see  company  ;**  *^  and  I,**  said 

the  other,  ^*  called  on  the  G s,  and  said 

that  we  wished  them  to  come  another  day, 
because  the  beaux  whom  they  liked  best  to 
meet  were  engaged." 

"Admirable!"  cried  Byrome,  "let  women 
alone  for  excuses  !"  while  Sanford  looked 
grave,  and  wondered  how  any  one  could  think 
admirable  what  to  him  appeared  so  reprehen- 
sible. **  However,"  thought  he,  **  Lydia  had 
no  share  in  this  treachery  and  white  lying,  hut 
may  dislike  them  as  I  do."  Soon  after,  she 
made  her  appearance,  attired  for  conquest;  and 
so  radiant  did  she  seem  in  her  youthful  loveli- 
ness and  grace,  that  Sanford  earnestly  hoped 
she  had  better  principles  than  her  sisters. 

Time  fled  on  rapid  wings ;  and  Byrome  and 
the  two  elder  sisters  frequently  congratulated 
each  other  that  **  the  disagreeable  D        s,  and 

tiresome  G s,*'  had  not  been  allowed  to 

come  and  destroy,  as  they  would  have  done, 
the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  But  Lydia  did 
not  join  in  this  conversation;  and  Sanford 
was  glad  of  it.  The  hours  passed  in  alternate 
music  and  conversation,  and  also  in  looking 
over  some  beautiful  drawings  of  Lydia*s;  but 
the  evening  was  to  conclude  with  a  French 
game,  a  jeurde-toeiiti  which  Sanford  was  un- 
acquainted with,  and  which  would  give  Lydia 
an  opportunity  of  telling  a  story  gracefully. 

The  L — -3  lived  in  a  pleasant  village  near 
the  town  where  Sanford  and  Byrome  resided ; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  led  to  their 
door;  when,  just  as  the  aunt  was  pointing  out 
their  beauty  to  Sanford,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
dear!  girls,  what  shall  we  dol  there  is  Mrs. 
Carthew  now  entering  the  avenue!  Not  at 
home,  John!  not  at  home!"  she  eagerly  vo- 
ciferated. 

**  My  dear  aunt,  that  will  not  do  for  her," 
cried  the  eldest  sister ;  **  for  she  will  ask  for 
us  all  in  turn*  and  inquire  where  we  are,  that 
she  may  go  a(\er  us." 

"True,"  said  the  other,  "and  if  we  admit 
her,  she  is  so  severe  and  methodistical,  that 
she  will  spoil  all  our  enjoyment." 

"  However,  in  she  must  come,"  observed 
the  aunt, "  for,  as  she  is  an  old  friend,  I  should 
not  like  to  affront  her." 

Sanford  was  just  going  to  say,  "  If  she  be 


an  old  friend,  admit  her  by  all  means ;"  when 
on  looking  at  Lydia,  who  had  been  silent  all 
this  time,  and  was,  he  flattered  himself,  of  bis 
way  of  thinking,  he  saw  her  pat  her  finger 
archly  to  her  nose,  and  heard  her  exclaim,  '*  I 
have  it!  there,  there;  go  all  of  you  into  the 
next  room«  and  close  the  door!'*  she  theo 
bounded  g^racefuUy  down  the  avenue,  while 
Sanford,  with  a  degree  of  pain  which  he  could 
have  scarcely  thought  possible,  heard  one  of 
the  sisters  say  to  Byrome,  "  Ah !  Lydia  is  to 
be  trusted ;  she  tells  a  white  lie  with  such  an 
innocent  look,  that  no  one  can  suspect  her. 
"  What  a  valuable  accomplishment,  *  thought 
Sanford,  "  in  a  woman !  what  a  recommenda- 
tion in  a  wife !"  and  he  really  dreaded  the  &ir 
deceiver's  return. 

She  came  back,  "  nothing  doubting,"  snd, 
smiling  with  great  self^omplaoency,  said,  "  It 
was  very  fortunate  that  it  was  I  who  met  her ; 
for  I  have  more  presence  of  mind  than  yoa, 
my  dear  sisters.    The  good  soul  had  seen  the 

D s ;  and  hearing  my  aunt  was  ill,  came 

to  inquire  concerning  her.  She  was  etea 
coming  on  to  the  house,  as  she  saw  no  reasoa 
why  she  should  not;  and  I,  for  a  moment, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  her  away,  when  I 
luckily  recollected  her  great  dread  of  infectioo, 
and  told  her  that,  as  we  typhus  fever  was  ia 
the  village,  I  feared  it  was  only  too  possible 
that  my  poor  aunt  had  caught  it!" 

"  Capital !"  cried  the  aunt  and  Byrome. 

"  Really,  Lydia,  that  was  even  out-doing 
yourself,'*  cried  her  eldest  sister. 

"  Poor  Carthew  !  I  should  not  wonder,  if  she 
came  at  all  near  the  house,  that  she  went 
home,  and  took  to  her  bed  from  alarm !" 

Even  Byrome  was  shocked  at  this  unfeeling 
speech ;  and  could  not  help  observing,  that  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  such  was  the  result, 
to  a  good  old  friend,  of  an  affectionate  inquiry. 

"True,"  replied  Lydia,  "and  I  hope  and 
trust  she  will  not  really  suffer ;  but,  thouflh 
very  good,  she  is  very  troublesome ;  and  could 
we  but  keep  up  the  hum  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
would  be  such  a  comfort  to  us !  as  she  comes 
very  ofVen,  and  now  cannot  endure  cards,  nor 
any  music  but  hymn-singing." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  she  was  not  admitted ;" 
said  Byrome,  who  saw  with  pain,  by  Sanford's 
folded  arms  and  grave  countenance,  that  s 
change  in  his  feelings  towards  Lydia  haid  taken 
place.  Nor  was  he  deceived  ;  Sanford  was 
indeed  gazing  intently,  but  not  as  before,  with 
almost  overpowering  admiration,  on  the  con- 
sciously blushing  object  of  it.  No ;  he  was 
likening  her  as  he  gazed,  to  the  beautiful  ap- 

Eles  that  are  said  to  grow  on  the  shores  of  the 
^ead  Sea,  whicTi  tempt  the  traveller  to  pluck 
and  eat,  but  are  filled  only  with  dust  and  bitter 
ashes. 

**  But  we  are  losing  time,"  said  Lydia ;  "  let 
us  beffin  our  French  game !"  Sanford  coldly 
bowed  assent:  but  he  knew  not  what  she 
said ;  he  was  so  inattentive,  that  he  had  to 
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forfeit  contino^Ily ;  he  spoke  not ;  he  smiled 
not ;  except  with  a  sort  ofsarcastie  expression ; 
and  Lydia  felt  conscious  that  she  haa  losthim^ 
though  she  knew  not  why ;  for  her  moral  sense 
was  too  dull  for  her  to  conceive  the  effect  which 
her  falsehood  and  want  of  feeling,  towards  an 
old  and  pious  friend,  had  produced  on  him. 
This  consciousness  was  a  painful  one,  as  San- 
ford  was  handsome,  sensible,  and  rich  ;  there- 
fore, he  was  what  match-seeking  girls  f odious 
vulgarity !)  call  a  good  catch.  Besides,  Byrome 
had  told  her  that  she  might  depend  on  making 
a  conquest  of  his  relation,  Henry  Sanford. 
The  evening,  therefore,  which  began  so  bright- 
ly, ended  in  pain  and  mortification,  both  to 
Sanford  and  Lydia.  The  former  was  impa- 
tient to  depart  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and 
the  latter,  piqued,  disappointed,  and  almost 
dejected,  did  not  join  her  sisters  in  soliciting 
him  to  stay. 

**  Well,**  said  Byrome,  as  soon  as  they  left 
the  house,  **  how  do  yon  like  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Lydia  V* 

**She  is  beautiful  and  accomplished;  but 
that  is  all.** 

^*  Nay,  I  am  sare  yoa  seemed  to  admire  her 
exceedingly,  till  just  now,  and  paid  her  more 
animated  attention  than  I  ever  saw  you  pay 
any  woman  before.*' 

^*  True ;  but  I  soon  found  that  she  was  as 
hollow-hearted  as  she  is  fair.'* 

**0h!  I  suppose  you  mean  the  deception 
which  she  practised  on  the  old  lady.  Well ; 
where  was  the  great  harm  of  that  f  she  only 
told  a  white  lie ;  and  nobody,  that  is  not  a 
puritan,  scruples  to  do  that,  you  know.*' 

**  I  am  no  puritan,  as  you  term  it ;  yet  I 
scruple  it;  but,  if  I  were  to  be  betrayed  into 
such  meanness,  (and  no  one  perhaps  can  be 
always  on  his  guard,)  I  should  blush  to  have 
it  known ;  but  this  girl  seemed  to  glory  in  her 
shame,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  disgraceful 
readiness  with  which  she  uttered  her  false- 
hood.*' 

**I  must  own  that  I  was  surprised  she  did 
not  express  some  regret  at  being  forced  to 
do  what  she  did,  in  order  to  prevent  our  plea- 
sure from  being  spoiled." 

**Why  should  she?  Like  yourself,  she 
saw  no  harm  in  a  while  lie;  but  mark  me, 
Byrome,  the  woman  whom  I  marry  shall  not 
think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  tvhife  lie; — 
she  shall  think  all  lies  biack;  because  the  in- 
tention of  all  lies  is  to  decetoe ;  and,  from  the 
highest  authority  we  are  forbidden  to  deceive 
one  another.  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  were 
married  to  Lydia,  I  should  distrust  her  expres- 
sions of  love  towards  me; — I  should  suspect 
that  she  married  my  fortune,  not  me;  and 
that  whenever  strong  temptation  offered,  she 
would  deceive  me  as  readily  as,  for  a  very 
slight  one  indeed,  she  deceived  that  kind  friend 
who  came  on  an  errand  of  love,  and  was  sent 
away  alarmed,  and  anxious,  by  this  young 
hypocrite*s  unblushing  falsehood !    Trust  me. 


Byrome,  that  my  wife  shall  be  a  strict  moral- 
ist.** 

"  What!  a  moral  philosopher  1** 

**  No ;  a  far  better  thing.  She  shall  be  an 
humble  relying  christian ; — thence  she  will  be 
capable  of  speaking  the  truth,  even  to  her  own 
condemnation ; — and  on  all  occasions  her  fear 
of  man  will  be  wholly  subservient  to  her  fear 
of  her  Creator.** 

"  And,  pray,  how  can  you  ever  be  able  to 
assure  yourself  that  any  girl  is  this  paragon?** 

•*  Surely,  if  what  we  call  chance  could  so 
easily  exhibit  to  me  Lydia  L  in  all  the 
ugliness  of  her  falsehood,  it  may  equally,  one 
day  or  other,  disclose  to  me  some  other  girl 
in  all  the  beauty  of  her  truth.  Till  then,  I 
hope,  I  shall  have  resolution  enough  to  remain 
a  bachelor.*' 

**Then,**  replied  Byrome,  shakincf  his  head, 
**  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  an  old  bachelor 
in  prospect  and  perpetuity  !'* 

And  as  he  returned  his  farewell,  Sanford 
sighed  to  think  that  his  prophecy  was  only 
too  likely  to  be  fulfilled  ;  since  his  observation 
had  convinced  him  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth,  on  little  as  well  as  on  great  occasions, 
is,  though  one  of  the  most  lmportant,  the 
RAREST  of  all  virtues. 


CHAPTER   VIL 


ON     LIES     or     INTEREST* 

These  lies  are  very  various,  and  are  more 
excusable  and  less  offensive,  than  many  others. 

The  pale,  ragged  beggar,  who,  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  his  or  her  ill  looks,  tells  of  the  large 
family  which  does  not  exist,  has  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  deceive  in  the  penury  which  does ; — 
and  one  cannot  consider  as  a  very  abandoned 
liar,  the  tradesman,  who  tells  you  he  cannot 
afford  to  come  down  to  the  price  which  you 
offer,  because  he  gave  almost  as  much  for  the 
goods  himself.  U  is  not  from  persons  like 
these  that  we  meet  with  the  most  disgusting 
marks  of  interested  falsehood.  It  is  when  ha- 
bitual and  petty  lying  profanes  the  lips  of 
those  whom  independence  preserves  from  any 
strong  temptation  to  violate  truth,  and  whom 
religion  and  education  might  have  taught  to 
value  it. 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  the  Lies 
or  Interest. 

THE  SCREEN,  OR  ''NOT  AT  HOME." 

The  widow  of  Governor  Atherling  returned 
from  the  East  Indies,  old,  rich,  and  childless ; 
and  as  she  had  none  but  very  distant  relations, 
her  affections  naturally  turned  towards  the 
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earliest  friends  of  her  youth ;  one  of  whom 
she  found  still  living,  and  residing  io  a  large 
country-town. 

She  therefore  hired  a  house  and  grounds  ad- 
jacent, in  a  village  very  near  to  that  lady^s 
abode,  and  became  not  only  her  frequent  but 
welcome  guest.  This  old  friend  was  a  widow 
in  narrow  circumstances,  with  four  daughters 
slenderly  provided  for ;  and  she  justly  con- 
cluded that,  if  she  and  her  family  could  endear 
themselves  to  their  opulent  guest,  they  should 
in  all  probability  inherit  some  of  her  property. 
In  the  meanwhile  as  she  never  visited  them 
without  bringing  with  her,  in  great  abundance, 
whatever  was  wanted  for  the  table,  and  niiffht 
therefore  be  said  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance, without  seeming  to  intend  to  do  so, 
they  took  incessant  pains  to  conciliate  her 
more  and  more  every  day,  by  flatteries  which 
she  did  not  see  through,  and  attentions  which 
she  deeply  felt.  Still,  the  Livingstones  were 
not  in  spirit  united  to  their  amiable  guest. 
The  sorrows  of  her  heart  had  led  her  by  slow 
degrees,  to  seek  refuge  in  a  religious  course 
of  life;  and,  spite  of  her  proneness  to  self- 
deception,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that,  on  this  most  important  subject  the  Liv- 
ingstones had  never  thought  seriously,  and 
were,  as  yet,  entirely  women  of  the  world. 
But  still  her  heart  longed  to  be  attached  to 
something;  and  as  her  starved  affections 
craved  some  daily  food,  she  suffered  herself  to 
love  this  plausible,  amusing,  agreeable,  and 
seemingly  affectionate  family ;  and  she  every 
day  lived  in  hope,  that,  by  her  precepts  and 
example,  she  should  ultimately  tear  them  from 
that  "  world  they  loved  too  well."  Sweet 
and  precious  to  their  own  souls,  are  the  illu- 
sions of  the  good ;  and  the  deceived  East  In- 
dian was  happy,  because  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  Livingstones. 

On  the  contrary,  so  fascinated  was  she  by 
what  she  fancied  they  were,  or  might  become, 
that  she  took  very  little  notice  of  a  shame- 
faced, awkward,  retiring,  silent  girl,  the  only 
child  of  the  dearest  friend  that  her  childhood 
and  her  youth  had  known, — and  who  had  been 
purposely  introduced  to  her  only  as  Fanny 
BarnwelL  For  the  Livingstones  were  too  self- 
ish, and  too  prudent,  to  let  their  rich  friend 
know  that  this  poor  girl  was  the  orphan  of 
Fanny  Beaumont,  Withholdings  therefore,  the 
most  important  part  tif  the  truth,  they  only  in- 
formed her  that  Fanny  Barnwell  was  an  or- 
phan, who  was  glad  to  live  amongst  her  friends, 
that  she  might  make  her  small  income  sufficient 
for  her  wants ;  taking  care  not  to  add  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Fanny  Beau- 
mont, whose  long  silence  and  subsequent 
death  she  had  bitterly  deplored,  had  died  child- 
less ;  for  that  she  had  married  a  second  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  the  poor  orphan  in 
question,  and  had  lived  many  years  In  sorrow 
and  obscurity,  the  result  of  this  imprudent  mar- 
riage; resolving,  however,  in  older  to  avoid 


accidents,  that  Fanny^s  visit  should  not  be  of 
long  duration.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  con- 
fided in  the  security  afforded  them  by  what 
may  be  called  their  passive  lib  or  uctebist.  j 
But,  in  order  to  make  **  assurance  doubly 
sure,*'  they  had  also  recourse  to  the  activi 
LIB  or  interest;  and,  in  order  to  frighten 
Fanny  from  ever  daring  to  inform  their  visiter 
that  she  was  the  child  of  Fanny  Beaumont, 
they  assured  her  that  that  lady  was  so  enraged 
against  her  poor  mother,  for  having  married  her 
unworthy  father,  that  no  one  dared  to  mention 
her  name  to  her;  because  it  never  failed  to 
draw  from  her  the  most  violent  abuse  of  her 
once  dearest  friend. 

**  And  you  know  Fanny,*'  they  took  care  to 
add,  **  that  you  could  not  bear  to  hear  your 
poor  mother  abused." 

**No;  that  I  could  not,  indeed,"  was  the 
weeping  girl's  answer. 

The  Livingstones  therefore  felt  safe  and  sa- 
tisfied. However,  it  still  might  not  be  amiss 
to  make  the  old  lady  dislike  Fanny,  if  they 
could ;  and  they  contrived  to  render  the  poor 
girl's  virtue  the  means  of  doing  her  injury. 

Fanny's  mother  could  not  beqaeathmuch 
money  to  her  child  ;  but  she  had  endeavoured 
to  enrich  her  with  principles  and  piety.  Above 
all,  she  bad  impressed  her  with  the  strictest 
regard  for  truth ;  —  and  the  Livingstones  art- 
fully contrived  to  make  her  integrity  the  means 
of  displeasing  their  East  Indian  friend. 

This  good  old  lady's  chief  failing  was  be- 
lieving implicitly  whatever  was  said  in  her 
commendation ;  not  that  she  loved  flattery,  but 
that  she  liked  to  believe  she  had  conciliated 
good  wili;  and  being  sincere  hernelf,  she  never 
thought  of  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  othert. 

Nor  was  she  at  all  vain  of  her  once  fine  per- 
son, and  finer  face,  or  improperly  fond  of 
dress.  Still,  from  an  almost  pitiable  degree  of 
bonhommie^  she  allowed  the  Livingstones  to 
dress  her  as  they  liked  ;  and  as  they  chose  to 
make  her  wear  fashionable  and  young-looking 
attire,  in  which  they  declared  that  she  looked 
**«o  handsome!  and  io  well!"  she  believed 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was  proper 
for  her,  and  always  replied,  "well,  dear 
friends,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  indiflference  to 
me;  so  dress  me  as  you  please;"  while  the 
Livingstones,  not  believing  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference,  used  to  laugh  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  at  her  obvious  credulity. 

But  this  ungenerous  and  treacherous  conduct 
excited  such  strong  indignation  in  the  usually 
gentle  Fanny,  that  she  could  not  help  express- 
ing her  sentiments  concerning  it ;  and  by  that 
means  made  them  the  more  eager  to  betray  her 
into  offending  their  unsuspicious  friend.  They 
therefore  asked  Fanny,  in  her  presence,  one 
day,  whether  their  dear  guest  did  not  dress 
most  becomingly  ? 

The  poor  girl  made  sundry  sheepish  and 
awkward  contortions,  now  looking  down,  and 
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then  looking  up ;  unable  to  lie,  yet  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth. 

"  Why  do  you  not  reply,  Fanny  1"  said  the 
artful  questioner.    **  Is  she  not  well-dressed  1" 

^*  Not  in  my  opinion,*'  faltered  out  $he  dis- 
tressed sirl. 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Barnwell,"  said  the  old 
lady,  **  what  part  of  my  dress  do  you  disap- 
prove?" 

After  a  pause,  Fanny  took  courage  to  reply, 
"All  of  it,  madam." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  it  too  young  for  me  1" 

'•I  do." 

**  A  plain-spoken  young  person  that !"  she 
observcKl  in  a  tone  of  picjue ; — while  the  Liv- 
ingstones exclaimed,^  *Mmpertinent !  ridicu- 
lous!"— ^^and  Fanny  was  glad  to  leave  the 
room,  feeling  excessive  pain  at  having  been 
forced  to  wound  the  feelings  of  one  whom  she 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  love,  because  she 
had  once  been  her  mother's  dearest  friend. 
After  this  scene,  the  Livingstones,  partly  from 
the  love  of  mischief,  and  partly  from  the  love 
of  fun,  used  to  put  similar  questions  to  Fanny, 
in  the  old  lady's  presence,  till  at  last,  dis- 
pleased and  indignant  at  her  bluntnessand  ill- 
breeding,  she  scarcely  noticed  or  spoke  to  her. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Cecilia  Livingstone  became 
an  object  of  increasing  interest  to  her ;  for  she 
had  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached ; 
but  who  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  marry 
for  many  years. 

This  young  roan  was  frequently  at  the 
house,  and  was  as  polite  and  attentive  to  the 
old  lady,  when  she  was  present,  as  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  but,  like  them,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  her  credulous  simpli- 
city, and  especially  at  her  continually  express- 
ing her  belief,  as  well  as  her  hopes,  that  they 
were  all  beginning  to  think  less  of  the  present 
world  and  more  of  the  next;  and  as  Alfred 
Lawrie,  (Cecilia's  lover,^  as  well  as  the  Liv- 
ingstones, possessed  no  inconsiderable  power 
of  mimickry,  they  exercised  them  with  great 
effect  on  the  mlinner  and  tones  of  her  whom 
they  called  the  overdressed  saint,  unrestrained, 
alas !  by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  their 
present,  and  would,  as  they  expected,  be  their 
future^  benefactress. 

That  confiding  and  unsuspecting  being  was, 
meanwhile,  considering  that  though  her  health 
was  injured  by  a  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, she  might  still  live  many  years;  and 
that,  as  Cecilia  might  not  therefore  possess  the 
fortune  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  her  till 
"youth  and  genial  years  were  flown,"  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  to  her  during  her 
lifetime.  "I  will  do  so,"  she  said  to  herself, 
(tears  rushing  into  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of 
the  happiness  which  she  was  going  to  impart,) 
"and  then  the  young  people  can  mairy  di- 

She  took  this  resolution  one  day  when  the 
Livingstones  believed  that  she  had  left  her 
home  on  a  visit.    Consequently,  having  no 


expectation  of  seeing  her  for  some  time,  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  her  long  vainly  ex- 
pected absence,  to  make  some  engagements 
which  they  kilew  she  would  have  excessively 
disapproved.  But  though,  as  yet,  they  knew 
it  not,  the  old  lady  had  been  forced  to  put  off 
her  visit;  a  circumstance  which  she  did  not  at 
all  regret ;  as  it  enabled  her  to  go  sooner  on  her 
benevolent  errand. 

The  engagement  of  the  Livingstones  for  that 
day  was  a  rehearsal  of  a  private  play  at  their 
house,  which  they  were  afterwards,  and  during 
their  saintly  friend's  absence,  to  perform  at  the 
house  of  a  friend ;  and  a  large  room,  called  the 
library,  in  which  there  was  a  wide,  commodious 
screen,  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  action. 

Fanny  Barnwell,  who  disliked  private  and 
other  theatricals  as  much  as  their  old  friend 
herself,  was  to  have  no  part  in  the  perform- 
ance ;  but,  as  they  were  disappointed  of  their 
prompter  that  evening,  she  was,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  perform  the  office, 
for  thai  night  only. 

It  was  to  be  a  dress  rehearsal ;  and  the  par- 
ties were  in  the  midst  of  adorning  themselveSt 
when,  to  their  great  consternation,  they  saw 
their  supposed  distant  friend  coming  up  the 
street,  and  evidently  intending  them  a  visit. 
What  was  to  be  donel  To  admit  her  was 
impossible.  They  therefore  called  up  a  new 
servant,  who  only  came  to  them  the  day  before, 
and  who  did  not  know  the  worldly  conse- 
quence of  their  unwelcome  guest ;  and  Cecilia 
said  to  her,  "  you  see  that  old  lady  yonder ; 
when  she  knocks,  be  sure  to  say  that  we  are 
not  at  home;  and  you  had  better  add,  that 
we  shall  not  be  at  home  (ill  bed'time;^^  thus 
adding  the  lie  of  contenibnck  to  other  de- 
ceptions. Accordingly,  when  she  knocked  at 
the  door,  the  girl  spoke  as  she  was  desired  to 
do,  or  rather  she  improved  upon  it;  for  she 
said  that  "her  ladies  had  been  out  all  day, 
and  would  not  return  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"Indeed!  that  is  unfortunate;"  said  their 
disappointed  visiter,  stopping  to  deliberate 
whether  she  should  not  leave  a  note  of  agree- 
able surprise  for  Cecilia;  but  the  ^irl,  who 
held  the  door  in  her  hand,  seemed  so  impatient 
to  get  rid  of  her,  that  she  resolved  not  to 
write,  and  then  turned  away. 

The  giri  was  really  in  haste  to  return  to  the 
kitchen;  for  she  was  gossiping  with  an  old 
fellow-servant.  She  therefore  neglected  to  go 
back  to  her  anxious  employers;  but  Cecilia 
ran  down  the  back  stairs  to  interrogate  her, 
exclaiming,"  Well,  what  did  she  say  1  I  hope 
she  did  not  suspect  that  we  were  at  home." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not.  Miss;  —  how  should 
she? — for  I  said  even  more  than  you  told  roe  to 
say,"  repeating  her  additions ;  being-  eager  to 
prove  her  claim  to  the  confidence  of  her  new 
mistress. 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  she  is  really  gone 
frcftn  the  door  1" 
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*»Tobe8ure,Mi8«." 

**  Still,  I  wish  you  would  eo  and  see ;  because 
we  have  not  seen  her  pass  the  window,  though 
we  heard  the  door  shut.** 

**Dear  me,  Miss,  how  should  youl  for  I 
looked  out  after  her,  and  I  saw  her  go  down 
the  street  under  the  windows,  and  turn  .... 
yes,  —  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  her  turn  into  a 
shop.  However,  I  will  go  and  look,  if  yon 
desire  it.*'  She  did  so;  and  certainly  saw 
nothing  of  the  dreaded  guest.  Therefore,  her 
youngladies  finished  their  preparations  devoid 
of  fear.  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  girl,  little 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  unwelcomed 
lady,  and  concluaing  she  could  not  be  ?i  friend, 
but  merely  some  troubkaome  nobody^  showed 
ber  contempt  and  her  anger  at  being  detained 
80  lon^r,  by  throwing  to  the  street-door  with 
such  violence,  that  it  did  not  really  close ;  and 
the  old  lady,  who  had  ordered  her  carriage  to 
come  for  her  at  a  certain  hour,  and  was  deter- 
mined on  second  thoughts  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  it,  was  able,  unheard,  to  push  open 
the  door,  and  to  enter  the  library  unperceived ; 
— for  the  girl  lied  to  those  who  bade  her  lie, 
when  she  said  she  saw  her  walk  away. 

In  that  room  Mrs.  Atherling  found  a  sofa ; 
and  though  she  wondered  at  seeing  a  large 
screen  opened  before  it,  she  seated  herself 
upon  it,  and,  being  fatigued  with  her  walk, 
soon  fell  asleep.  But  her  slumber  was  broken 
very  unpleasantly ;  for  she  heard  as  she  awoke 
the  following  dialogue,  on  the  entrance  of 
Cecilia  and  her  lover,  accompanied  by  Fanny. 

**  Well — ^I  am  so  glad  we  cot  rid  of  Mrs. 
Atherling  so  easily!*'  cried  Uecilia.  "That 
new  girl  seems  apt.  Some  servants  deny  one 
so  as  to  show  one  is  at  home.** 

"  I  should  like  them  the  better  for  it,**  said 
Fanny.  "  I  hate  to  see  any  one  ready  at  telling 
a  falsehood.** 

"  Poor  little  conscientious  dear  !**  said  the 
lover,  mimicking  her,  "  one  would  think  the 
dressed-up  saint  had  made  you  as  methodisti- 
cal  a9  herself.*' 

"  What,  I  suppose.  Miss  Fanny,  you  would 
have  had  us  let  the  old  quiz  in  !** 

**To  be  sure  I  would ;  and  I  wonder  you 
could  be  denied  to  so  kind  a  friend. — Poor, 
dear  Mrs.  Atherling!  how  hurt  she  would  be 
if  she  knew  you  were  at  home  !*' 

•*  Poor  dear,  indeed  !  Do  not  be  so  affected, 
Fanny.  How  should  you  care  for  Mrs.  Ather- 
ling, when  you  know  that  she  dislikes  you  !** 

^^DUlikes  me !  Oh,  yes ;  I  fear  she  does  !*' 

**  I  am  ture  she  does,"  replied  Cecilia ; 
**  for  you  are  downright  rude  to  her.  Did  you 
not  sajT,  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
she  said,  *  There,  Miss  Barnwell,  I  hope  I 
have  at. last  gotten  a  cap  which  you  like,' — 
*  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not !' " 

'*  To  be  sure  I  did ;  I  could  not  tell  a  false- 
hood, even  to  please  Mrs.  Atherling,  though 
she  was  my  own  dear  mother's  dearest  friend." 


•*Your  mother's  friend,  Fanny  t  I  never 
heard  that  before  ;*'  said  the  lover. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that,  Alfred  V*  said 
Cecilia,  eagerly  adding,  **  but  Mr$.  AtkerHng 
does  not  know  it;'*  giving  him  a  meaning 
look,  as  if  to  say,  "  and  do  not  you  teU  her.*' 

"  Would  she  did  know  it  !*'  said  Fanny, 
mournfully,  **  for,  though  I  dare  not  tell  her 
so,  lest  she  should  abuse  my  poor  mother,  as 
you  say  she  would,  Cecilia,  because  she  was 
so  angry  at  her  marriage  with  my  misguided 
father,  still,  I  think  she  would  look  kindly  on 
her  once  dear  friend's  orphan  child,  and  like 
me  in  spite  of  my  honesty." 

"  No,  no,  silly  girl ;  honesty  is  osually  its 
own  reward.  Alfred,  what  do  you  think! 
Our  old  friend,  who  is  not  very  penetrating, 
said  one  day  to  her,  *  I  suppose  you  think  mj 
caps  too  young  for  me;'  and  that  true  young 
person  replied,  *  Yes,  madam,  1  do.' " 

"  And  would  do  so  again,  Cecilia ; — and  it 
waa  far  more  friendly  and  kind  to  aay  so  than 
flatter  her  on  her  dress,  as  you  do,  and  then 
laugh  at  it  when  ber  back  is  turned.  I  hate 
to  hear  any  one  mimicked  and  laughed  at ;  and 
more  especially  my  mamma's  old  friend." 

"There,  therev  child!  your  sentimentality 
makes  me  sick.     But  come,  let  us  begin." 

"Yes,**  cried  Alfred,  "let  us  rehearse  a 
little  before  the  lest  of  the  partv  come.  I 
should  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Atherling's  exclama- 
tions, if  she  knew  what  we  were  doing.  She 
would  say  thus  ;**....  Here  he  gave  a  most 
accurate  representation  of  the  poor  old  lady*8 
voice  and  manner,  and  her  fancied  abuse  of 
private  theatricals,  while  Cecilia  cried  "  brafo! 
bravo  !**  and  Fanny, "  shame,  shame  !**  till  the 
other  Livingstones,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, who  now  entered,  drowned  her  cry  in 
their  loud  applauses  and  louder  laughter. 

The  old  lady,  whom  surprise,  anger,  and 
wounded  sensibility,  had  hitherto  kept  nkni 
and  stiU  in  her  involuntary  hiding-place,  now 
rose  up,  and,  mounting  on  the  sofa,  looked 
over  the  top  of  the  screen,  full  of  reproachful  | 
meaning,  on  the  conscious  offenders  !  I 

What  a  moment  to  them  of  overwhelming 
surprise  and  consternation!  The  cheeks,  flushed 
with  malicious  triumph  and  satirical  pleasure, 
became  covered  with  the  deeper  blush  of  de- 
tected treachery,  or  pale  with  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences; and  the  eyes  so  lately  beaming 
with  ungenerous,  injurious  satisfaction,  were 
now  cast  with  painful  shame  upon  the  ground, 
unable  to  meet  the  ju!?tly  indignant  glance  of 
her  whose  kindness  they  had  repaid  with  such 
palpable  and  base  ingratitude! 

"An  admirable  likeness,  indeed,  Alfred  Law- 
He,**  said  their  undeceived  dupe,  breaking  her 
perturbed  silence,  and  coming  down  from  her 
elevation;  "but  it  will  cost  you  more  than 
you  are  at  present  aware  of.  —  But  who  art 
thoul**  she  added,  addressing  Fanny  (who, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  moment  of  triumph 
to  her,  felt  and  looked  as  if  she  bad  been  a 
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sharer  in  the  guilt,)  *«  Who  art  ihou^  my 
honoarable,  kind  girll  And  who  was  yoar 
mother  1" 

**  Your  Fanny  Beeamont,*'  replied  the  quick- 
feeling  orphan,  bursting  into  tears. 

**  Fanny  Beaumont's  child !  and  it  was  con- 
cealed from  me !"  said  she,  folding  the  weep- 
ing girl  to  her  heart.  **  But  it  was  all  of  a 
piece  ;«-all  treachery  and  insincerity,  from  the 
be^nning  to  the  end.  However,  I  am  unde- 
ceived before  it  was  too  late.**  She  then  dis- 
closed to  the  detected  family  her  generous 
motive  for  the  unexpected  visit ;  and  declared 
her  thankfulness  for  what  had  taken  place,  as 
far  as  she  was  herself  concerned ;  though  she 
could  not  but  deplore,  as  a  christian,  the  dis- 
covered turpitude  of  those  whom  she  had 
fondly  loved. 

^*I  have  now,'*  she  continued,  **to  make 
amends  to  one  whom  I  have  hitherto  not  treated 
kindly ;  but  I  have  at  len^  been  enabled  to 
discover  an  undeserved  fnend,  amidst  unde- 
served foes My  dear  child,'*  added  she, 

parting  Fanny's  dark  ringlets,  and  gazing 
fearfully  in  her  face,  **  I  must  have  been  blM 
as  well  as  blinded,  not  to  see  your  likeness  to 

Jour  dear  mother.— Will  you  live  with  me, 
'anny,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter  1" 

^*  Oh,  most  gladly !"  was  the  eager  and  agi- 
tated reply. 

^^  You  artful  creature  !**  exclaimed  Cecilia, 
pale  with  rage  and  mortification,  **you  knew 
very  well  that  she  was  behind  the  screen." 

*^  I  know  that  she  could  noi  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  old  lady;  **and  you.  Miss  Living- 
stone, assert  what  you  do  not  yourself  believe. 
But  come,  Fanny,  let  us  go  and  meet  my  car- 
riage ;  for,  no  doubt,  your  presence  here  is  now 
as  unwelcome  as  mine." 

Bat  Fanny  lingered,  as  if  reluctant  to  depart. 
She  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  Livingstones 
in  anger.  They  had  been  kind  to  her ;  and 
she  would  fain  have  parted  with  them  affec- 
tionately ;  but  they  all  preserved  a  sullen,  in- 
dignant silence,  and  scornfully  repelled  her 
advances. 

^^  You  see  that  yon  must  not  tarry  here,  my 
good  girl,"  observed  the  old  lady,  smiling ; 
**  so  let  us  depart."  They  did  so,  leaving  the 
Livingstones  and  the  lover,  not  deploring  their 
fault,  but  lamenting  their  detection; — lament- 
ing also  the  hour  when  they  added  the  lies  of 
coNVBNiKNOB  to  their  other  deceptions,  and 
had  thereby  enabled  their  unsuspecting  dupe 
to  detect  those  falsehoods,  the  result  of  their 
avaricious  fears,  which  may  be  justly  entitled 
the  LIES  or  iiiterbst. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

LIES     or    riRST-RATE    MALIGNITY. 

Lies  of  first-rate  malionitt  come  next 
to  be  consider^ ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  right 


in  asserting  that  such  lies,  —  lies  intended 
unlfuUy  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  men  and 
women,  to  injure  their  characters  in  public  or 
private  estimation,  and  for  ever  cloud  over  their 
prosnects  in  life,— are  less  frequent  than  false- 
hoods of  any  other  description. 

Not  that  malignity  is  an  unfrequent  feeling; 
—not  that  dislike,  or  envy,  or  jealousy,  would 
not  gladly  vent  itself  in  many  a  malignant 
falsehood,  or  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind, 
against  the  peace  and  fame  of  its  ofl^n  innocent 
and  unconscious  objects ;— but  that  the  arm 
of  the  law,  in  tome  meoiure  at  least,  defends 
reputations ;  and  if  it  should  not  have  been 
able  to  deter  the  slanderer  from  his  purpose, 
it  can  at  least  avenge  the  slandered. 

Still,  such  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  in  so- 
ciety, to  pre^  on  the  reputations  of  others 
(especially  ofthose  who  are  at  all  dutinguuhed^ 
either  in  public  or  private  life ;)  such  the  pro- 
pensity to  impute  bad  motives  to  good  ac- 
tions :  so  common  the  fiend-like  pleasure  of 
finding  or  imagining  blemishes  in  beings  on 
whom  even  a  moHve^iudging  world  in  general 
gazes  with  respectful  admiraUon  and  bestows 
the  sacred  tribute  of  well-earned  praise ;  that 
I  am  convinced  there  are  many  persons,  worn 
both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  objects  of  calumnies  and  suspi- 
cions which  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  to  their 
graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  death, 
and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 
God  and  Saviour. 

With  the  following  iUuslration  of  the  lib 
OF  first-rate  malignity  I  shall  conclude  my 
observations  on  this  subject. 

THE  ORPHAN. 

There  are  persons  in  the  world  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  so  entirely  preserved  from 
intercourse  with  the  base  and  the  maliirnant, 
and  whose  dispositions  are  so  free  from  bitter- 
ness, that  they  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  baseness  and  malignity.  Such  per- 
sons, when  they  hear  of  injuries  committed, 
and  wrongs  done,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
most  trivial  and  apparently  worthless  motives, 
are  apt  to  exclaim,  **  You  have  been  imposed 
upon.  No  one  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  act 
thus  upon  such  slight  grounds ;  and  you  are 
not  relating  as  a  sober  observer  of  human 
nature  and  human  action,  but  with  the  exagge- 
rated view  of  a  dealer  in  fiction  and  romance  !" 
Happy,  and  privileged  beyond  the  ordinary 
charter  of  human  beings,  are  those  who  can 
thus  exclaim;  —  but  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
tropics  might,  with  equal  justice,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  that  thing  called 
snow,  as  these  unbelievers  in  the  moral  tur- 
pitude in  question  refuse  their  credence  to 
anecdotes  which  disclose  it.  All  they  can 
with  propriety  assert  is,  that  such  instance* 
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"To  be  sure,  Miss." 

*•  Still,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see ;  because   hei 
we  have  not  seen  her  pass  the  window,  thoughj 
we  heard  the  door  shut." 

"Dear  me.  Miss,  how  should  yo-* 
looked  out  after  her,  and  I  saw  he' 
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i^th'iB  collision  of  wiu  had  taken 

^Ji^stanlia's  domestic  circle  only; 

Overton  and  the  former  met  at 


-'•^day, 


the  street  under  the  windows,  an 
yes, — I  am  sure  that  I  saw  b 
shop.    However,  I  will  go  a»^ 
desire  it.**     She  did  so;  ar 
nothing  of  the  dreaded  gue' 
young  ladies  finished  thei 
of  fear.    But  the  truth  w 
aware  of  the  importan'     .    ,  ^^  . . 
lady,  and  concl uding      ;:'  : .  '^i^^^^  ^- 
but  merely  some /•     .  ;>J^^*^'^. 
her  contempt  and       ^'/^'t^f^kas  been  cast 
*  ^X^^^l&^vi'tnd  that  it 


^  ,  ,>-^'-*^^«e  of  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbour'. 
^.  '  ■:  ;^A^,  and  in  company  with  many  persons  ofl 

>^  >i><^siderable  talent,  while  they  were  at  table, 
''.iffUf^jthe  master  of  the  house  said  that  it  was  bis 

"^/birth-day;    and  some  one  immediately  pro- 


f-Mr, 


■^m  thanks 


so  lonjT,  by  thrr 
such  violence, 
the  old  lady, 
come  for  he 
mined  on 
wait  for 
the  doc 
—for 


/l^ 


jJV^#^' 


/; 


J.'tr/*'^^^^  train  of  circum- 

^  1^fi^n<o^H  story,  to  illus- 

ffi^^/Z^^edgethfii  ite  foundation 

A;iljr      noBDOif  was  the  only  child  of 

r    ff^^fmsn  of  great  eminence,  in  a 

/  ^'^'feff'^       Her  mother  was  taken  from 

t  P^peit^  ^^I'^d  attained  the  age  of  woman- 

iL^befo^  flfcfore  the  wise  and  pious  pre- 

AW'  ''"'hBhe  ga^«  *»«'  *»ad  taken  deep  root, 

^P^^^'Sierefore  counteracted  the  otherwise 

Lpd  ^'^^gflfctsof  ashpwy  and  elaborate  edu- 

/otfn»''''^"^onstantia*s  talents  were  considera- 

IcstioO'  ^  ^  ^Qj  application  was  ec^ual  to  them, 

^^*JlX  ^^ '°  ^^^^^  ^^^*  <^is^(igrui®bed  in  her 

%^'^  for  her  learning  and  accomplish- 

m^fltf* 

Afoong  the  roost  intimate  associates  of  her 
fytheu  ^^^  ^  gentieman  of  the  name  of  Over- 
ton; >  ^'^^  of  some  talent,  and  some  acquire- 
0ient;  but,  as  his  pretensions  to  eminence  were 
Q0t  as  universally  allowed  as  he  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  extremely 
tenacious  of  his  own  consequence,  excessively 
envious  of  the  slightest  successes  of  others, 
while  any  dissent  from  his  dogmas  was  an 
offence  which  his  mean  soul  was  incapable  of 
forgiving. 

It  was  only  too  natural  that  Constantia,  as 
she  was  the  petted,  though  not  spoiled  child 
of  a  fond  father,  and  the  little  son  of  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  was,  perhaps,  only  too 
forward  in  giving  her  opinion  on  litemtore, 
and  on  some  other  subjects,  which  ail  not 
usually  discussed  by  women  at  all,  and  still 
less  by  girls  at  her  time  of  life ;  and  she  had 
sometimes  ventured  to  disagree  in  opinion 
with  Oracle  Overton — the  nickname  by  which 
this  man  was  known.  But  he  commonly  took 
refuge  in  sarcastic  observations  on  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  women  in  general, 
and  of  blue-stocking  girls  in  particular,  while 


posed  that  all  the  guests,  who  could  write 
verses,  should  produce  one  couplet  at  least  in 
honour  of  the  day. 

But  as  Overton  and  Constantia  were  the 
only  persons  present  who  were  known  to  be 
so  giited,  they  alone  were  assailed  with  earnest 
entreaties  to  employ  their  talents  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  latter,  however,  was  prevented  by 
timidity  from  compliance ;  and  she  persevered 
in  her  refusal,  though  Overton  loudly  conjured 
her  to  indulge  the  company  with  a  display  of 
her  wonderful ^tniu9 ;  accompanying  his  words 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  which  she  well  under- 
stood. Overton*s  muse,  therefore,  since  Con- 
stantia would  not  let  hers  enter  into  the  com- 
petition, walked  over  the  course ;  having  been 
highly  applauded  for  a  mediocre  stanza  of  eight 
doggerel  lines.  But,  as  ConAtantia*s  timidity 
vanished  when  she  found  herself  alone  with 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  who  were 
most  of  them  friends  of  hers,  she  at  length 
produced  some  verses,  which  not  only  de- 
lighted her  affectionate  companions,  but,  when 
shown  to  the  gentiemen,  drew  from  them  more 
and  wariher  encomiums  than  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  frothy  tribute  of  her  competitor ; 
while  the  writhing  and  mortified  Overton  forced 
himself  to  say  they  were  very  well,  very  well 
indeed,  for  a  scribbling  Miss  of  sixteen;  in- 
sinuating at  the  same  time  that  the  pretended 
extempore  was  one  written  by  her  father  at 
home,  and  gotten  by  heart  by  herself.  But 
the  giver  of  the  feast  declared  that  he  had  for- 
gotten it  was  his  birth-day,  till  he  sat  down 
to  table ;  therefore,  as  every  one  said,  although 
the  verses  were  written  by  a  girl  of  sixteen 
only,  they  would  have  done  honour  to  a  riper 
age,  Overton  gained  nothing,  but  added  ifior- 
tification  from  his  mean  attempt  to  blight  Con- 
stantia*s  well-earned  laurels,  especially  as  his 
ungenerous  conduct  drew  on  him  severe  ani- 
madversions from  some  of  the  other  guests. 
His  fair  rival  also  unwittingly  deepened  his 
resentment  against  herself,  by  venturing,  in  a 
playful  manner,  bein^  emboldened  by  success, 
to  dispute  some  of  his  paradoxes  ;^-and  once 
she  did  it  so  successfully,  that  she  got  the 
laugh  against  Overton,  in  a  manner  so  offen- 
sive to  his  self-love,  that  he  suddenly  left  the 
company,  vowing  revenge  in  his  heart,  against 
the  being  who  had  thus  shone  at  his  expense. 
However,  he  continued  to  visit  at  her  father*s 
house ;  and  was  still  considered  as  their  most 
intimate  friend. 
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for  her  orphan  sUte  and  altered  circamstan- 
ces. 

Therefore,  though  Sir  Edward  saw  Con- 
stantia  rarely,  and  never  except  at  one  house, 
he  felt  her  at  every  interview  growing  more 
on  liis  esteem  and  admiration ;  and  he  often 
thought  of  the  recluse  in  her  simple  roourntfig 
attire,  and  wished  himself  by  her  side,  when 
he  was  the  courted,  flattered,  attendant  on  a 
reigning  belle. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love ; — that  is,  not  that 
he  had  imbibed  an  attachment  which  his  rea- 
son could  not  at  once  enable  him  to  conquer,  if 
it  should  ever  disapprove  its  continuance;  but 
his  judgment,  as  well  as  his  taste,  told  him 
that  Constantia  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  pass 
life  with.  ^*  Seek  for  a  companion  in  a  wife  !'* 
had  always  been  his  mother^s  advice.  *^  Seek 
for  a  woman  who  has  understanding  enough 
to  know  her  duties,  a»^  piety  and  principle 
enough  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  them  ;  one  who 
can  teach  her  children  to  follow  in  her  steps, 
and  form  them  for  virtue  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter !"  »'  Surely,"  thought  Sir  Edward, 
as  he  recamd  this  natural  advice,  **I  have 
found  the  wnm^n  so  described  in  Constantia 
Gordon  r*  But  he  was  still  too  prudent  to 
pay  her  any  marked  attention;  especially  as 
Lady  Vandeleur  had  recommended  caution. 

At  this  moment  his  mother  wrote  thus : 

**I  do  not  see  any  apparent  objection  to 
(,h9  lady  in  question.  Still,  be  cautious !  Is 
there  no  one  at  —  who  has  known  her  from 
her  childhood,  and  can  give  ^ou  an  account  of 
her  and  her  moral  ana  religious  principles, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  1  Death,  that  great 
discoverer  of  secrets,  proved  that  her  father  was 
not  a  very  worthy  man :  still,  bad  parents  have 
good  children,  and  vice  versdf  but,  inquire  and 
be  wary." 

The  day  after  Sir  Edward  received  this 
letter,  he  was  introduced  to  Overton  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  at  the  most  unfortunate  period  possible 
/or  Constantia  Gordon.  Overton  had  always 
pretended  to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  poor 
orphan,  and  no  one  was  more  loud  in  regrets 
for  her  reduced  fortune ;  but,  as  he  was  fond 
of  giving  her  pain,  he  used  to  mingle  with 
his  pity,  so  many  severe  remarks  on  her  fa- 
therms  thoughtless  conduct,  that  had  he  not 
been  her  father's  most  familiar  friend,  she 
would  have  forbidden  him  her  presence. 

One  day  having  found  her  alone  at  her  lodg- 
ings, he  accompanied  hiseipresaions  of  affect- 
ed condolence  with  a  proposal  to  give  her  a 
bank-note  now  and  then,  to  buy  her  a  new 
gown;  as  he  was  (he  said^  afraid  that  she 
would  not  have  money  sufficient  to  set  off  her 
charms  to  advantage.  To  real  kindness,  how- 
ever vulgarly  worded,  Constantia's  heart  was 
ever  open;  but  she  immediately  saw  that  this 
offer,  prefaced  as  it  was  by  abuse  of  her  father, 
was  merely  the  result  of  malignity  and  coarse- 


nstantia,  meanwhile,  increased  not  only 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  in 
of  a  more  precious  nature;  namely, 
dedge  of  her  christian  duties.  But 
ties  were  performed  in  secret,  and  so 
/was  she  of  being  deemed  righteous 
.nuch,  and  considered  as  an  enthusiast, 

en  by  her  father  himself,  that  the  soundness 
of  her  religious  character  was  known  only  to 
the  sceptical  Overton,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  her  associates,  while  it  was  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  usual  companions  of  her  father 
and  herself  were  free-thinkers  and  latitudina- 
rians,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  But,  if 
Constantia  did  not  lay  open  her  religious  faith 
to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  she 
fed  its  lamp  in  her  own  bosom,  with  never- 
ceasing  watchfulness ;  and,  like  the  solitary 
light  in  a  cottage  on  the  dark  and  lonely  moors, 
it  beamed  on  her  hours  of  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, cheering  and  warming  her  amidst  sur- 
rounding darkness. 

It  was  to  do  yet  more  for  her.  It  was  to 
support  her,  not  only  under  the  sudden  death 
of  a  father  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  but  under 
the  unexpected  loss  of  income  which  his  death 
occasioned.  On  examining  his  affairs,  it  was 
discovered  that,  when  his  debts  were  all  paid, 
there  would  be  a  bare  maintenance  only  re- 
maining for  the  afflicted  orphan.  ConstantiaV 
sorrow,  though  deep,  was  quiet  and  gentle  ai> 
her  nature;  and  she  felt,  with  unspeakable 
thankfulness,  that  she  owed  the  trannuiliity 
and  resignation  of  her  mind,  to  her  religious 
convictions  alone. 

The  interesting  orphan  had  only  just  re- 
turned into  the  society  cf  her  frends,  when  a 
Sir  Edward  Vatideleur,  a  yonpp  baronet  of 
large  fortune,  came  on  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sir  Edward  was  tb^  darling  and  pride  of  a 
highly-gifted  mother,  and  several  amiable  sis- 
ters ;  and  Lady  Vandeleur,  who  was  in  declin- 
ing health,  had  often  urged  her  son  to  let  her 
havs  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  married  be- 
fore she  was  taken  away  from  him. 

But,  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  roan  like 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  to  find  a  wife  suited  to 
him.  His  feelings  were  too  much  under  a 
strong  religious  restraint,  to  admit  of  his  fall- 
ing violently  in  love,  as  the  phrase  is;  and 
beauty  and  accomplishments  bad  no  chance 
of  captivating  his  heart,  unless  they  were  ac- 
companied by  qualities  which  fully  satisfied 
his  principles  and  his  judgment. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vandeleur  was  introduced  to  Constantia 
Gordon,  at  a  small  conversation  party,  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

Her  beauty,  her  graceful  manners,  over 
which  sorrow  had  east  a  new  and  sobered 
charm,  and  her  great  conversational  powers, 
made  her  presently  an  object  of  interest  to  Sir 
Edward ;  and  when  he  heard  her  story,  that 
interest  was  considerably  increased  by  pity 
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nem  combined;  and  her  spirit,  though  ha- 
bitually  gentle,  was  roused  to  indignant  re* 
sentment. 

But  who,  that  has  ever  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  excited  by  the  cold,  spite- 
ful efforts  of  a  malignant  temper  to  irritate  a 
gentle  and  generousnature,  can  withhold  their 
sympathy  and  pardon  from  Constantia  on  this 
occasion  1  At  last,  gratified  at  having  made 
his  victim  awhile  forego  her  nature,  and  at 
being  now  enabled  to  represent  her  as  a  vixen ; 
he  look  his  leave  with  hypocritical  kindness, 
calling  her  his  **  naughty  tewding  Con^'**  leaving 
her  to  humble  herself  before  that  Bein^  whom 
she'  feared  to  have  offended  by  her  violence, 
and  to  weep  over  the  recollection  of  an  inters 
view  which  had  added,  to  her  other  miseries, 
that  of  self-reproach. 

Overton,  meanwhile,  did  not  retire  nnhurt 
from  the  combat.  The  orphan  had  uttered,  in 
her  agony,  some  truths  which  he  could  not  for- 
get. She  had  held  up  to  him  a  mirror  of  him- 
self, from  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  turn 
away,  while  in  proportion  to  his  sense  of  suf- 
fering was  his  resentment  against  its  fair 
catjse ;  and  his  desire  of  revenge  was  in  pro- 
portion to  both. 

It  was  on  this  very  day  that  he  dined  in 
company  with  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  who 
was  soon  informed  by  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
that  Overton  had  been  from  her  childhood,  the 
friend  and  intimate  of  Constantia  Gordon ;  and 
the  same  gentleman  informed  Overton  in  pri- 
vate, that  §ir  Edward  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  paying  his  adaresses  to  Con- 
stantia. 

Inexpressible  was  Overtoil's  consternation 
at  hearmg  that  this  girl,  whose  poverty  he  had 
insulted,  whom  he  disliked  because  she  had 
been  a  thorn  to  his  self-love,  and  under  whose 
just  severity  he  was  still  smarting,  was  likely, 
not  only  to  tuns^emoved  from  his  power  to  tor- 
ment her,  but  to  be  raised  above  him  by  a  for- 
tunate marriage. 

Great  was  his  triumph,  therefore,  when  Sir 
Edward,  before  they  parted,  reqnested  an  in^ 
terview  with  him  the  following  morning,  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  town  of—,  adding,  that 
he  wished  to  ask  him  some  questions  concern- 
ing their  mutual  friend,  Constantia  Gordon. 

Accordingly  they  met;  and  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Sir  Edward  began 
by  candidly  confessing  the  high  opinion  which 
he  had  conceived  of  Constantia,  and  his  ear^ 
nest  wish  to  have  its  justice  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  her  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friend. 

**  Sir  Edward,**  replied  the  exulting  hypo- 
crite, with  well-acted  reluctance,  **you  put  an 
honourable  and  a  kind-hearted  man,  like  my- 
self, into  a  complete  embarrt»-^^^ 

'*Sir,  what  do  I  hearT*  cried  Sir  Edward 
starting  from  his  seat.  *'  Can  you  feel  any 
embarrassment,  when  called  upon  to  bear  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  Constantia  Gordon  V* 


*^  I  dare  say  yov  cannot  think  snch  a  thing 
possible,'*  he  replied  with  a  sneer;  ^'  for  men 
in  love  are  nsnally  blind." 

**  But  I  am  not  in  love  yet,*'  eagerly  replied 
Sir  Edward ;  **  and  it  very  much  depends  on 
this  conversation  whether  I  ever  am  so  with 
the  lady  in  qaestion." 

**  Well  then.  Sir  Edward,  however  unpala- 
table, I  must  speak  the  truth.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  Constantia  isbeautiful,%oeomplished, 
and  iaitnied^  is,  1  think,  the  new  word." 

**  No,  sir;  I  already  know  she  is  all  these; 
and  she  appears  to  me  to  be  as  gentle,  virto- 
ous,  and  pious,  as  she  is  beautiful." 

*'  I  dare  say  she  does ;  but,  as  to  her  gentU- 
fiett,  however,  I  might  provoke  her  improperly; 
^>ut,  I  assure  you,  she  flew  into  such  a  pas- 
sion with  me  yesterday,  that  I  thought  she 
would  have  struck  me !" 

**  Is  it  possible?  I  really  feel  a  difficulty  in 
believing  you  !** 

**  No  doubt ;  so  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.*' 

^^  No,  no, — Mr.  Overton ;  I  came  hither  to 
be  informed  on  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
me,  and,  at  whatever  risk  of  disappointment,  I 
will  await  all  you  have  to  say." 

**  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Sir  Edward,  voa 
know  Con  is  beautiful  and  charming;  and  is 
not  that  enough  1" 

^'No!  it  is  not  enough.  Outward  graces 
are  not  sufficient  to  captivate  and  fix  me,  un- 
less they  are  accompanied  by  charms  that  fade 
not  with  time,  but  blossom  to  eternity." 

"  Whew !"  exclaimed  Overton,  with  well- 
acted  surprise,  '*  I  see  that  you  are  a  meiho- 
dist.  Sir  Edward ;  and  if  so,  my  friend  Con 
will  not  suit  vou." 

*«  Does  it  rollow  that  I  am  a  method ist,  be- 
cause I  require  that  my  wife  should  be  a  wo- 
man of  nioua  and  moral  habits  1" 

**  Ob !  for  morals^  in  these,  indeed,  mv  friend 
Con  would  suit  you  well  enough.  Let  her 
morals  pass ;  but  as  to  her  piety ^  religion  will 
never  turn  her  head." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Over  ton  t" 

**  Why,  sir,  our  lovely  friend  has  learned 
from  the  company  which  she  has  kept,  to  think 
fireely  on  such  subjects,  very  freely ; — for  wo- 
men, you  know,  always  go  to  extremes.  Men 
keep  within  the  rational  bounds  of  deism ;  bat 
the  female  sceptic,  weaker  in  intellect,  and  in- 
capable of  reasoning,  never  rests,  till  she  loses 
herself  in  the  mazes  and  absurdities  of  athe- 
ism." 

Had  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  seen  the  fair 
smooth  skin  of  Constantia  suddenly  covered 
with  leprosy,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
shocked  than  he  was  at  being  informed  of  this 
utter  blight  to  her  mental  beauty  in  his  rightly 
judffing  eyes :  and  starting  from  his  seat,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Do  you  really  mean  to  assert  that 
your  fair  friend  is  an  atheist  1** 

**  Sir  Edward,  I  am  Constantia's  friend ;  and 
I  was  her  father's  friend ;  and  I  am  sorry  these 
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thingrs  have  been  forced  apon  me,  but  I  coold 
not  deceive  an  honourable  man,  who  placed 
confidence  also  in  my  honour ;  though  as  Con- 
stantia  is  the  child  of  an  old  friend,  and  noor, 
it  wonld  be,  perhaps,  a  saving  to  my  pocKet  if 
she  were  well-married.'* 

'*  Then,  it  is  true !"  said  Sir  Edward,  clasp- 
ing his  handii  in  agony ; «« and  this  lovely  girl 
is  what  I  hate  to  name !  Yet,  she  looks  so 
right«roinded !  and  I  have  thought  the  expres- 
sion of  her  dark-blue  eye  was  that  of  pious 
resignation !" 

**Ye8,  yes;  I  know  that  look;  and  she 
knows  that  is  her  preiUai  look.  That  eye, 
half  turned  up,  shows  her  fine  long  dark  eye- 
lashes to  great  advantage!*' 

«*Alas!"  replied  Sir  Edward  deeply  sigh- 
ing, *Mf  this  be  so  —  oh!  what  are  looks? 
Good  morning.  You  have  distressed,  but  you 
have  weed  me.*' 

When  Overton  soon  aAer  saw  Sir  Edward 
drive  past  in  his  splendid  curricle,  he  exulted 
that  he  had  prevented  Constantia  from  ever 
sitting  there  by  his  side. 

Yet  he  was,  as  1  have  said  before,  one  of 
the  few  who  knew  how  deeply  and  sincerely 
Constantia  was  a  believer;  ror  he  had  himself 
in  vain  attempted  to  shake  her  belief,  and 
thence  he  had  probably  a  double  pleasure  in 
representing  her  as  be  did. 

Sir  Edward  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
meet  Constantia  at  the  accustomed  house;  and 
as  his  attentions  to  her  had  been  rather  marked, 
and  her  friends,  with  the  usual  dangerous  of- 
ficiousness  on  such  occasions,  had  enaeavoured 
to  convince  her  that  she  had  made  a  conquest^ 
as  the  phrase  is,  of  the  young  baronet,  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  him  was  become  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  interest  to  her ;  though 
she  was  far  too  humble  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  right  in  their  conjectures. 

But  the  mind  of  Constantia  was  too  much 
under  the  guidance  of  religious  principle,  to 
allow  her  to  love  any  man,  however  amiable, 
unless  she  was  sure  of  being  beloved  by  him. 
She  was  too  delicate,  and  had  too  much  self- 
respect,  to  be  capable  of  such  a  weakness; 
she  therefore  escaped  that  danger,  of  which  I 
have  seen  the  peace  of  some  young  women 
become  the  victims ;  namely,  that  of  being 
talked  and  flattered  into  a  hopeless  passion  by 
the  idle  wishes  and  representations  of  gossip- 
ing acquaintances.  And  well  was  it  for  her 
peace  that  she  had  been  thus  holily  on  her 
guard ;  for,  when  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  in- 
stead of  keeping  his  engagement,  sent  a  note 
to  inform  her  rriend  that  he  was  not  able  to 
wait  on  her,  as  he  thou|^ht  of  going  to  London 
the  next  day,  Constantia  felt  that  the  idea  of 
his  attachment  was  as  unfounded  as  it  had 
been  pleasing,  and  she  rejoiced  that  the  illu- 
sion had  not  been  long  enough  to  endanger  her 
tranquillity.  Still,  she  could  not  but  own,  in 
the  secret  of  her  heart,  that  the  prospect  of 
passing  life  with  a  being  apparently  so  suited 


to  herself,  was  one  on  which  her  thoughts  had 
dwelt  with  involuntary  pleasure ;  and  a  tear 
started  to  her  eyes,  at  the  idea  that  she  might 
see  him  no  more.  But  she  considered  it  as  the 
tear  of  weakness,  and  though  her  sleep  that 
night  was  short,  it  was  tranquil,  and  she  rose 
the  next  morning  to  resume  the  duties  of  the 
day  with  her  accustomed  alacrity.  In  her 
walkji  she  met  Sir  Edward,  but  happily  for  her, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  Overton's  arm,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  she  had  parted  with  him  in 
anger,  a  turn  was  given  to  her  feelings,  by  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer  at  once  her  <^oUon  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  the  former.  Still  the  sight  of  Overton 
occasioned  in  her  disagreeable  and  painful 
recollections,  which  gave  an  unpleasing  and 
eqnivocal  expression  to  her  beautiful  features, 
and  enabled  Overton  to  observe,  ^*You  see. 
Sir  Edward,  how  her  conscience  flies  in  her 
face  at  seeing  me !  How  are  you  1  How  are 
you  1"  said  Overton,  catching  her  hand  as  she 
passed.  **Have  you  forgiven  me  yetl  Oh! 
you  vixen,  bow  you  scolded  me  the  other 
day !" 

Constantia,  too  much  mortified  and  agitated 
to  speak,  and  repel  the  charge,  feplied  by  a 
look  of  indignation ;  and  snatching  her  hand 
away,  she  bowed  to  Sir  Edward,  and  hastened 
out  of  sight. 

"  You  see,"  cried  Overton,  ••  that  she  re- 
sents still !  and  how  like  a  fury  she  looked ! 
You  must  be  convinced  that  I  told  you  the 
truth.  Now,  could  you  believe.  Sir  Edward, 
that  pretty  Con  could  have  looked  in  that 
manner  % 

*'  Certainly  not ;  and  appearances  are  indeed 
deceitful." 

Still,  Sir  Edward  wished  Constantia  bad 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  bidding  her  fare- 
well ;  however,  he  left  his  good  wishes  and 
respects  for  her  with  their  mutual  friend;  and 
set  off  that  evening  to  join  his  mother  at 
Hastings. 

**But  are  you  sure,  Edward,"  said  Lady 
Vandeleur,  when  he  had  related  to  her  all  that 
had  passed,  **  that  this  Overton  is  a  man  to  be 
depended  upon  V 

**  Oh,  yes !  and  he  could  have  no  motive  for 
calumniating  her,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  his  mind  and  pocket  to 
get  his  old  friend's  daughter  well  married." 

**  But,  does  she  appear  to  her  other  friends 
neglectful  of  her  religious  duties,  as  if  she 
had  really  no  religion  at  all  1" 

**  So  far  from  it,  that  she  has  always  been 
punctual  in  the  outward  performance  of  them ; 
therefore,  no  one  but  Overton,  the  confidential 
friend  and  intimate  of  the  family,  could  suspect 
ox  know  her  real  opinions;  thus  she  adds,  I 
fear,  hypoeriiy  to  scepticism.  Overton  also 
accuses  her  of  being  violent  in  her  temper;  and 
I  was  unexpectedly  enabled  to  see  the  truth 
of  this  accusation,  in  a  measure,  confirmed. 
Therefoi:e,  indeed,  dear  mother,  all  I  have  to 
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do  is  to  forget  her,  and  resume  my  intention 
of  accompanying  you  and  my  sisters  to  the 
continent.*'  Accordingly  they  set  off  very 
soon  on  a  foreign  tour. 

Constantia,  afWr  she  left  Overton  and  Sir 
Edward  so  hastily  and  suddenly,  returned 
home  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind ;  because 
she  felt  sure  that  her  manner  had  been  such  as 
to  convince  the  latter  th^t  she  was  the  violent 
creature  which  Overton  had  represented  her 
to  be;  and  though  she  had  calmly  resigned 
all  idea  of  being  beloved  by  Sir  Edward  Van- 
deleur,  she  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  his 
good  opinion.  Besides,  she  feared  that  her 
quitting  him  without  one  word  of  kind  fare- 
well, might  appear  to  him  a  proof  of  pique  and 
disappointment ;  nor  could  she  be  quite  sure 
that  somewhat  of  that  feeling  did  not  impel 
her  to  hasten  abruptly  away ;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  conquer  her  self-blame 
and  her  regret.  But  at  length  she  reflected 
that  there  was  a  want  of  proper  self-govern- 
ment in  dwelling  at  all  oa  recollections  of  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur;  and  she  forced  herself 
into  society  and  absorbing  occupations. 

Hitherto  Constantia  had  been  contented  to 
remain  in  idleness ;  but,  as  her  income  was, 
she  found,  barely  equal  to  her  maintenance, 
and  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish 
nearly  all  her  charities,  she  resolved  to  turn 
her  talents  to  account ;  and  was  just  about  to 
decide  between  two  plans,  which  she  had 
thought  desirable,  when  an  uncle  in  India  died, 
and  the  question  was  decided  in  a  very  wel- 
come and  unexpected  manner.  Till  this  gen- 
tleman married,  her  father  had  such  large 
expectations  from  him,  that  he  had  fancied 
them  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  profuse  expen- 
diture ;  but,  when  his  brother,  by  having 
children,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  wealth  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  not  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  break  the  expensive  habits  which 
he  had  acquired.  To  the  deserving  child, 
however,  was  destined  the  wealth  withheld 
'from  the  undeserving  parent.  Constantia*s 
uncle's  wife  and  children  died  before  he  did, 
and  she  became  sole  heiress  to  his  large  for- 
ftune.  This  event  communicated  a  sensation 
of  gladness  to  the  whole  town  in  which  the 
amiable  orphan  resided. 

Constantia  had  borne  her  faculties  so  meekly, 
'had  been  so  actively  benevolent,  and  was 
whence  so  generally  beloved,  that  she  was  now 
daily  overpowered  with  thankful  and  pleasing 
emotion,  at  beholding  countenances  which,  at 
«ight  of  her,  were  lighted  up  with  affectionate 
sympathy  and  joy. 

Overton  was  one  of  the  first  persons  whom 
•she  desired  to  see,  on  this  accession  of  fortune. 
Her  truly  christian  spirit  had  long  made  her 
wish  to  hold  out  to  him  her  hand  in  token  of 
forgiveness;  but  she  wished  to  do  so  more 
especially  now,  because  he  could  not  suspect 
her  of  being  influenced  by  any  mercenary 
«iew8.    Overton,  however,  meant  to  call  on 


her,  whether  she  invited  him  or  not ;  as,  such 
was  his  love  and  respect  for  weaUk^  that  though 
the /WOT  Constantia  was  full  of  feults  in  his 
eye,  the  rich  Constantia  was  very  likely  to 
appear  in  time,  impeccable.  He  was  at  this 
period  Mayor  of  the  place  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  having  been  knighted  for  carrying  up  an 
address,  he  became  desirous  of  using  the  pri- 
vilege, which,  according  to  Shakspeare's  Fal- 
conbrtdge,  knighthood  gives  a  man,  of  making 
**  any  Joan  a  lady."  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  roanying; 
and  why  noti  as  he  was  only  fifty ;  was  very 
young-lookinsr  for  his  age;  was  excessively 
handsome  still ;  and  had  now  a  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  fortune.  The  only  difficulty  was 
to  make  a  choice ;  for  he  was  very  sure  that 
he  must  be  the  choice  of  any  one  to  whom  be 
offered  himself. 

But  where  could  he  find  in  one  woman  all 
the  qualities  which  he  required  in  a  wife !  She 
must  have  youth,  and  beauty,  or  he  could  not 
love  her;  good  principles,  or  he  could  not 
trust  her;  and,  though  he  was  not  religious 
himself,  he  had  a  certain  consciousness  that 
the  best  safeguard  for  a  woman's  principles 
was  to  be  found  in  piety ;  therefore^  he  resolved 
that  his  wife  sKould  be  a  rdigiouM  woman. 
Temper,  patience,  and  forbearance,  were  also 
requisites  in  the  woman  he  married ;  and,  as 
the  last  and  best  recommendation,  she  must 
have  a  large  fortune.  Reasonable  man !  youth, 
beauty,  temper,  virtue,  piety,  and  riches !  bat 
what  woman  of  his  acquaintance  possessed 
all  these  1  No  one,  he  believed,  but  that  for- 
giving being  whom  he  had  represented  as  an 
atheist;  «*that  vixen  Con!"  and  while  this 
conviction  came  over  his  mind,  a  blush  of 
shame  passed  over  even  his  brassy  brow. 
However,  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  one  of 
pleasure,  when  he  thought  that,  as  Constantia 
was  evidently  uneasy  till  she  had  made  it  up 
with  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  she  had  a  secret  liking  to  him ;  and  as  to 
her  scribbling  verses,  and  pretending  to  be  lit- 
erary, he  would  take  care  that  she  should  not 
write  when  she  was  his  wife ;  and  he  really 
thought  he  had  better  propose  to  her  at  once, 
especially  as  it  was  a  duty  in  him  to  make  her 
a  lady  himself,  since  he  had  prevented  an- 
other man's  doing  so.  There  was,  perhaps, 
another  inducement  to  marry  Constantia.  It 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  tormenting 
her  now  and  then,  and  making  her  smart  for 
former  impertinences.  Perhaps  this  motive 
was  nearly  as  strong  as  the  rest.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Overton  had,  at  length,  the  presump- 
tion to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the 
young  and  lovely  heiress,  who,  though  igno- 
rant of  his  base  conduct  to  her,  and  the  ui  or 
FIRST-RATE  MALIGNITY  with  which  he  hsd  in- 
jured her  fame,  and  blighted  her  prospects, 
had  still  a  dislike  to  his  manners  and  charac- 
ter, which  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
overcome.    He  was  therefore  refusedr-^ad 
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in  a  manner  so  decided,  and,  spite  of  beraelf, 
80  haoffhty,  that  Overtones  heart  renewed  all 
its  malignity  towards  her;  and  his  manner 
became  so  rude  and  offensiTe,  that  she  was 
constrained  to  refuse  him  admittance,  and  go 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance,  intend- 
ing not  to  return  till  the  house  which  she  had 

purchased  in  a  village  near  to was  ready 

for  her.  But  she  bad  not  been  absent  many 
months  when  she  received  a  letter  one  even- 
ing>  to  inform  her  that  her  dearest  friend  at 
—  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  she  was  requested  to  set  off  directly. 
To  disobey  this  summons  was  impossible; 
and,  as  the  mail  passed  the  house  where  she 
was,  and  she  was  certain  of  getting  on  faster 
that  way  than  any  other,  she  resolved,  accom- 
panied by  her  servant,  to  go  by  the  mail.  If 
possible ;  and,  happily,  there  were  two  places 
vacant  It  was  night  when  Constantia  and 
her  maid  entered  the  coach,  in  which  two  gen- 
tlemen were  already  seated ;  and,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Constantia,  she  soon  saw,  as 
they  passed  near  a  lamp,  that  her  mt-d-vta  was 
Overton !  He  recognised  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; and  instantly  began,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  express  his  joy  at  meeting  her  and 
to  profess  the  faithfulness  of  his  fervent  aflec- 
tion.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  force  conversation 
with  the  other  passenger,  who  seemed  willing 
to  talk,  and  who,  though  evidently  not  a  gen- 
tleman, was  much  preferable,  in  her  opinion, 
to  the  new  Sir  Richard.  He  would  not  allow 
her  to  attend  to  any  conversation  but  his  own ; 
and,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could 
keep  her  hand  from  his  rude  grasp,  she  tried 
to  change  seats  with  her  maid ;  but  Overton 
forcibly  withheld  her;  and  she  thought  it  was 
better  to  endure  the  evil  patiently,  than  vio- 
lently resist  it.  When  the  mail  stopped,  that 
the  passengers  might  sup,  Constantia  hoped 
Overton  would,  at  least,  leave  her  for  a  time; 
but,  though  the  other  passenger  got  out,  he 
kept  his  seat,  and  was  so  persevering,  and  was 
so  much  more  disagreeable  when  the  restraint 
imposed  on  him  by  the  presence  of  others  was 
removed,  that  she  was  glad  when  the  coach 
was  again  full,  and  the  mail  drove  off. 

Overton,  however,  became  so  increasingly 
offensive  to  her,  that  at  length,  she  assured 
him,  in  language  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
cided, that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
be  his  wife ;  and  that,  were  she  penniless, 
terviee  would  be  more  desirable  to  her,  than 
onion  with  him. 

This  roused  his  anger  even  to  frenzy ;  and, 
still  speaking  French,  a  language  which  he 
was  sure  the  illiterate  man  in  the  corner  could 
not  understand,  he  told  her  that  she  refused 
him  only  because  she  loved  Sir  Edward  Yan- 
deleor ;  "  but,"  said  he,  •*  you  have  no  chance 
of  obtaining  him.  I  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent thai,  I  gave  him  such  a  character  of  you, 
as  frif^htened  him  away  from  you,  and—** 

**  Base-minded    man  !*'  cried  Constantia ; 


**  what  did  you,  what  could  you  say  against 
my  character  1" 

M  Oh  !  I  said  nothing  against  your  morals. 
I  only  told  him  that  you  were  an  atheist,  and 
a  vixeni  that  is  all ;  and,  you  know,  you  are 
the  latter,  though  not  the  former ;  but  are 
more  like  a  methodist  than  an  atheist  !*' 

*'  And  you  told  him  these  horrible  false- 
hoods !  And  if  you  had  not,  would  he  have — 
did  he  theni  —  but  I  know  not  what  I  say ; 
and  1  am  miserable !  Cruel,  wicked  man ! 
how  could  you  thus  dare  to  injure  and  misre- 
present an  unprotected  orphan  1  and  the  child 
of  your  friend  !  and  to  calumniate  roe  to  him 
too !  to  Sir  Edward  Yandeleur !  Oh,  it  was 
cruel  indeed  !*' 

**  What !  then  yon  wished  to  please  him, 
did  yonl  answer  me!*'  he  vociferated,  seizing 
both  her  hands  in  his ;  **  Are  you  attached  to 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleurl"  But,  before  Con- 
stantia could  answer  no,  and  while  screaming 
with  apprehension  and  pain,  she  vainly  tried 
to  free  herself  from  Overton's  nervous  grasp, 
a  powerful  hand  rescued  her  from  the  ruffian 
gripe.  Then,  while  the  dawn  shone  brightly 
upon  his  face,  Constantia  and  Overton  at  the 
same  moment  recognised,  in  her  rescuer.  Sir 
Edward  Yandeleur  himself! 

He  was  just  returned  from  France ;  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  — -,  be- 
ing now,  as  he  believed,  able  to  see  Con- 
stantia with  entire  indifference,  when,  as  one 
of  his  horses  became  ill,  he  resolved  to  take 
that  place  in  the  mail  which  the  other  passen- 
ger had  quitted  for  the  box;  and  had  thus  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  all  suspicions,  all  imputa- 
tions, against  the  character  of  Constantia 
cleared  off,  and  removed,  at  once,  and  for 
ever !  Constantia's  joy  was  little  inferior  to 
his  own ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  terror  at  the 
probable  result  of  the  angry  emotions  of  Sir 
Edward  and  Overton.  Her  fear,  however,  va- 
nished, when  the  former  assured  the  latter, 
that  the  man  who  could  injure  an  innocent 
woman,  by  a  lie  of  fikst-ratb  MiOJONirr, 
was  beneath  even  the  resentment  of  an  hon- 
ourable man. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Overton  left  the  mail 
at  the  next  stage,  baffled,  disgraced,  and  mis- 
erable ;  that  Cfonstantia  found  her  friend  re- 
covering; and  that  the  next  time  she  travel- 
led along  that  road,  it  was  as  the  bride  of  Sir 
Edward  Yandeleur. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LIES    or    SECOND-BATE    MALIGNITY. 

I  HAVE  observed,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  LIES  or  riasT-RATE  malionitt  are  not 
frequent,  because  the  arm  of  the  law  defends 
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jeputations; — but,  against  lies  of  aecond-rate 
inaliffnUy,  the  law  holds  out  no  protection; 
nor  18  there  a  tribunal  of  sufficient  power 
either  to  deter  any  one  from  uttering  them,  or 
to  punish  U)e  utterer.  The  lies  in  question 
spring  from  the  spirit  of  detraction ;  a  spirit 
more  widely  diflused  in  society  than  any  other; 
3nd  it  gives  birth  to  satire,  ridicule,  mimicry, 
jquizzing,  and  lies  of  second-rate  malignity,  as 
certainly  as  a  w^t  season  brings  snails. 

I  shall  now  explain  what  I  consider  as  lies 
of  SEcoND-RATK  MALIGNITY  ;-HAamely,  tempt- 
ing persons,  by  dint  of  flattery,  to  do  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  well,  from  the 
mean,  malicious  wish  of  leading  them  to  ex- 
pose themselves,  in  order  that  their  tempter 
may  enjoy  a  heaity  laugh  at  their  expense. 
Persuading  a  man  to  drink  more  than  his  head 
can  bear,  by  assurances  that  M«  wine  U  not 
Mirtm^^  and  that  he  has  not  drunk  as  mnch  as 
he  thinks  be  has,  in  order  to  make  him  in- 
toxicated, and  that  his  persuaders  may  enjoy 
the  cruel  delight  of  witnessing  his  drunken 
silliness,  his  vain-glorious  boastings,  and  those 
physical  contortions,  or  mental  weaknesses, 
which  intoxication  is  always  sure  to  produce. 
Complimenting  either  man  or  woman  on  quali- 
ties which  they  do  not  possess,  in  hopes  of 
imposing  on  their  credulity ;  praising  a  lady*s 
work,  or  dress,  to  her  face;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  she  is  no  longer  present,  not  only  abusing 
both  her  work  and  her  dress,  but  laughing  at 
her  weakness,  in  believing  the  praise  sincere. 
Lavishing  encomiums  on  a  man's  abilities  and 
learning  in  his  presence;  and  then, as  soon  as 
he  is  out  of  hearing,  expressing  contempt  for 
his  credulous  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
praises  bestowed  ;  and  wonder  that  he  should 
be  so  blind  and  conceited  as  not  to  know  that 
he  was  in  learning  only  a  smatterer,  and  in 
understanding,  just  not  a  fool.  All  these  are 
lies  of  second-rate  mali^nity^  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  hate  and  jtetty  treachery » 

The  following  story  will,  I  trust,  explain 
fully  what,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, I  consider  as  lies  or  skcomd-rate  ma- 
lignity. 

THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  AND 
THE  YOUNG  ONE. 

Nothing  shows  the  force  of  habit  more 
than  the  tenaciousness  with  which  those  ad- 
here to  economical  usages  who,  by  their  own 
industry  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  are  be- 
come rich  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Dr.  Al- 
bany, had,  early  in  life,  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  had 
settled  in  London  as  a  phvsician;  but  had 
worn  away  the  best  part  of  his  existence  in 
vain  expectation  of  practice,  when  an  old 
bachelor,  a  college  friend,  whom  be  had  greVtIy 
served,  died,  and  left  hiin  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortune. 


Dr.  Albany  bad  indeed  deurved  this  be- 
quest; for  he  bad  rendered  his  friend  the 
greatest  of  all  services.  He  had  rescued  him, 
y  his  friendly  advice  and  enlightened  argu- 
ments, from  scepticism,  apparently  the  most 
hopeless;  and,  both  by  precept  ajid  example, 
had  allured  him  along  the  way  that  leads  to 
salvation. 

But,  as  wealth  came  to  Dr.  Albany  too  late 
in  life  for  him  to  think  of  marrriny,  and  as 
he  had  no  relations  who  needed  all  his  fortune, 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  greatest  part  of  it  to 
those  friends  who  wanted  it  the  most. 

Hitherto,  he  had  scarcely  ever  left  London; 
as  he  had  thought  it  right  to  wait  at  home  to 
receive  business,  even  though  business  never 
came ;  but  now  he  was  resolved  to  renew  the 
neglected  acquaintances  of  hia  youth;  and, 
knowing  that  some  of  his  early  friends  lived 
near  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Malvern, 
he  resolved  to  visit  those  watering-places,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  there  tome  of  these  well- 
remembered  faces. 

Most  men,  under  his  circumstances,  woold 
have  ordered  a  handsome  carriage,  and  ente^ 
ed  Cheltenham  in  style;  but,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, habits  of  economy  adhere  so  closely  to 
persons  thus  situated,  that  Dr.  Albany  could 
not  prevail  on  himself  to  travel  in  a  manner 
more  in  apparent  accordance  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  fortune.  He  therefore  went  by 
a  cheap  day  coach  ;  nor  did  he  take  a  servant 
with  him.  But,  though  still  denying  indul- 
gences to  himself,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
was  to  be  generous  to  others;  and,  surely, 
that  economy  which  is  unaccompanied  by 
avarice  may,  even  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  be 
denominated  a  virtue. 

While  dinner  was  serving  up,  when  they 
stopped  on  the  road,  Albany  walked  up  a  bill 
near  the  inn,  and  was  joined  there  by  a  pas- 
senger from  another  coach.  During  their  walk 
he  observed  a  very  pretty  house  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  distance,  and  he  asked  his  com- 
panion, who  lived  there.  The  latter  replied 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Musgrave. 

"Musgrave!"  he  eageriy  replied,  "what 
Musgrave  1    Is  his  name  Augustus  V* 

"Yes." 

"  Is  he  married  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Has  he  a  family  1" 

"  Oh  yes ;  a  large  one ;  six  danghteia,  and 
one  son ;  and  he  has  found  it  a  hard  task  to 
bring  them  up<  as  he  wished  to  make  them  ac- 
complished. The  son  is  now  going  to  col- 
lege." 

"  Are  they  an  amiable  family  V* 

**  Very ;  the  girls  sing  and  play  well,  and 
draw  well." 

"  And  what  is  the  son  to  be  1" 

"  A  clergyman." 

"  Has  he  any  chance  of  a  living  t" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  ha  must  be 
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thing;  and  a  legacy  which  the  father  has  just 
hadf  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  will  enable  him 
to  pay  college  expenses,  till  his  son  gets  or- 
dained, and  can  take  caracies/' 

'*  Is  M usgrave,**  said  Albany  after  a  panse, 
'*  a  likely  man  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  an 
old  friend,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many 
years  V 

**  Oh  yes;  he  is  rery  hospitable ;  and  there 
he  is,  now  going  into  his  own  gate/* 

**Then  1  will  not  go  on,**  said  Albany, 
liastening  to  the  stables.  **  There,  coachman," 
cried  he,  **take  your  money;  and  give  me  my 
little  portmanteau.** 

Augustus  Musgra?e  had  been  a  favoarite 
college  friendof  Dr.  Albany,  and  he  had  many 
associations  with  his  name  and  image,  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  objects  of  them  were  gone  for  ever; 
bnt,  thus  recalled,  they  came  over  his  mind  like 
strains  of  long-forgotten  music,  which  he  bad 
loved  and  carolled  in  youth ;  throwing  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  tendernei«s  over  the  recol- 
lection of  Musgrave,  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  see  him  again,  and  greet  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  language  of  glowing  good 
will. 

But,  when  he  was  introduced  into  his 
friend's  presence,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  he  was  not  recognised ;  and  was 
obliored  to  tell  his  name. 

The  name,  however,  seemed  to  electrify 
Musgrave  with  aflfectionate  gladness.  He 
shook  his  old  friend  heartily  by  the  hand, 
presented  hinn  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
for  some  minutes  moved  and  spoke  with  the 
brightness  and  alacrity  of  early  youth. 

But  the  animation  was  momentary.  The 
cares  of  a  family,  and  the  difficulty  of^ keeping 
up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  with  an  in- 
come not  sufficient  for  his  means,  had  preyed 
on  Musgrave's  spirits ;  especially  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be  involved  in  debt.  He  had  also 
other  cares.  The  weakness  of  his  nature, 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  tenderness 
of  heart,  had  made  him  allow  his  wife  and 
children  to  tyrannize  over  him;  and  his  son, 
who  was  a  universal  quizzer,  did  not  permit 
even  his  father  to  escape  from  his  impertinent 
ridicule.  But  then  Musgrave  was  assured,  by 
his  own  family,  that  his  son  Marmaduke  was 
a  wit;  and  that,  when  he  was  once  in  orders, 
his  talents  would  introduce  him  into  the  first 
circles,  and  lead  to  ultimate  promotion  in  his 
profession. 

I  have  before  said  that  Dr.  Albany  did  not 
travel  like  a  gentleman  ;  nor  were  his  every- 
day clothes  at  all  indicative  of  a  well-filled 
purse.  Therefore,  though  he  was  a  physician, 
and  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  Masgrave*8 
fine  lady  wife,  and  her  Umm$h  daughters, 
could  have  readily  excused  him,  if  he  had  not 
persuaded  their  unexpected  guest  to  stay  a 
week  with  them ;  and,  with  a  frowning  brow, 
they  saw  the  portmanteau,  which  the  ttrange 


person  had  brought  himself,  carried  into  the 
oeet  chamber. 

But  oh !  the  astonishment  and  the  comical 
grimaces  with  which  Marmaduke  Musgrave, 
on  his  coming  in  from  fishing,  beheld  the  new 
guest !  Welcome  smiled  on  one  side  of  his 
face,  but  scorn  sneered  on  the  other ;  and  when 
Albany  retired  to  dress,  he  declared  that  the- 
only  thing  which  consoled  him  for  finding 
such  a  person  forced  on  them,  was  the  con-- 
scioosness  that  he  could  extract  great  fun  out 
of  the  old  miiz,  and  serve  him  up  for  the  enter- 
tainment ot  himself  and  friends. 

To  this  amiable  exhibition,  the  mother  and 
daughters  looked  forward  with  great  satisfac- 
tion; while  his  father,  having  vainly  talked 
of  the  dues  of  hospitality,  gave  in,  knowing 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend ;  comforting, 
himself  with  the  hope  that,  while  Marmaduke 
was  quizzing  his  guest,  he  must  necessarily 
leave  him  alone. 

In  the  meanwhile,  how  diflferent  were  the 
cogitations  and  the  plans  of  the  benevolent- 
Albany  !  He  had  a  long  tite^-Ute  walk  with- 
Musgrave,  which  had  convinced  him  that  his 
old  friend  was  not  happy,  owing,  he  suspected, 
to  his  narrow  income  and  expensive  fkniily. 

Then  his  son  was  going  to  college ;  a  dan- 
gerous and  ruinous  place;  and,  while  the 
good  old  man  was  dressing  for  dinner,  he  had 
laid  plans  of  action  which  made  him  feel  more 
deeply  thankful  than  ever  for  the  wealth  so 
unexpectedly  bestowed  on  him.  Of  this 
wealth,  he  had  as  yet  said  nothing  to  Mus- 
grave. He  was  not  purse-proud ;  and  when 
he  heard  his  friend  complain  of  his  poverty, 
he  shrunk  from  saying  how  rich  he  himself 
was.  He  had  therefore  simply  said  that  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  firom  business ;  and  when 
Musgrave  saw  his  friend's  independent,  eco- 
nomical habits,  as  evinced  by  nis  mode  of 
travelling,  he  concluded  that  he  had  only 
gained  a  small  independence,  sufiScient  for  his 
slender  wants. 

To  those  to  whom  amusement  is  everr 
thing,  and  who  can  enjoy  fun,  even  when  ft 
is  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  benevo- 
lent feeling,  that  evening  at  the  rectory,  when 
the  family  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  some  of  the  neighbours,  would  have  been 
an  txquinie  treat  i  for  Marmaduke  played  ofT' 
the  unsuspicious  old  man  to  admiration;  mi- 
micked him  even  to  his  fiice,  unperceived  by 
him;  and  having  found  out  that  Albany  had 
not  only  a  passion4br  music,  but  unfortunately 
fancied  he  could  sing  himself  he  urged  his* 
guest,  by  his  flatteries,  lies  of  second-ratk- 
MALiQNiTT,  to  sing  song  after  song,  in  order 
to  make  him  expose  himself  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  and  give  him  an  oppop^ 
tunity  of  perfecting  his  mimickry. 

Blind,  infatuated,  contemptible  boy !  shorts 
sighted  trifler  on  the  path  of  the  world  !  Mar- 
maduke Musgraye  saw  not  that  the  Very  per- 
sons who  seemed  to  idolize  his  pemicioar 
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talent  must,  unless  they  were  lost  to  all  sense 
of  moral  feeling,  despise  and  distrust  the  youth 
who  could  play  on  the  weakness  of  an  unof- 
fending, artless  old  man,  and  jriolate  the  rights 
of  hospitality  to  his  father's  friend. 

But  Marmjaduke  had  no  heart,  and  but  little 
mind ;  for  roimickry  is  the  lowest  of  the 
talents ;  and  lo  be  even  a  successful  quizzer 
requires  tio  talent  at  all.  But  his  father  had 
once  a  heart,  though  cares  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments had  choked  it  up,  and  substituted 
selfishness  for  sensibility;  the  siffht  of  his 
early  companion  had  called  some  of  the  latter 
quality  into  action;  and  he  seriously  expostu- 
lated with  hi  A  son  on  his  daring  to  turn  so  re- 
spectable a  man  into  ridicule.  But  M armaduke 
answered  him  by  insolent  disregard ;  and  when 
he  also  said,  *Mf  your  friend  be  so  silly  as  to 
sing,  that  is,  do  what  he  eanfwt  do,  am  I  not 
justified  in  laughing  at  him  V  Musgrave  as- 
sented to  the  proposition.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  replied,  **•  but  you  are  not  justified 
in  lying,  in  order  to  urge  him  on,  nor  in  saying 
to  him  *  you  can  sing,'  when  you  know  he  can- 
not.  If  he  be  tveoA,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should  be  ireacherotuV  But  Musgrave 
always  came  ofi"  halting  from  a  combat  with 
his  undutiful  son;  he  therefore  sighed, ceased, 
and  turned  away.  On  one  point  Marmaduke 
was  right;  when  vanity  prompts  us  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  well,  while  conceit  leads 
us  to  fancy  that  our  efforts  are  successful,  we 
are  pei'haps  fit  objects  for  ridicule.  A  conside- 
ration which  holds  up  to  us  this  important 
lesson ;  namely,  that  our  own  weakness  alone 
can,  for  any  length  of  time,  make  us  victims 
of  the  satire  and  malignity  of  others. 

When  Albany's  visit  to  Musgrave  was  draw- 
ing near  to  its  conclusion,  he  was  very  desi- 
rous of  being  asked  to  prolong  it,  as  be  had 
become  attached  to  his  friend's  children,  from 
living  with  them,  and  witnessing  their  various 
accomplishments,  and  was  completely  the 
dupe  of  Marmaduke^s  treacherous  compli- 
ments. He  was  therefore  glad  when  he,  as 
well  as  the  Musgraves,  was  invited  to  dine  at 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  very  day 
intended  for  his  departure.  This  circumstance 
led  them  all,  with  one  accord,  to  say  that  he 
must  remain  at  least  a  day  longer,  while  Mar- 
maduke exclaimed,  **  Go  you  shall  not !  Our 
friends  would  be  so  disappointed,  if  they  and 
their  company  did  not  hear  you  sing  and  act 
that  sweet  song  about  Chloe !  and  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  evening  would  %e  destroyed  to  me, 
dear  sir,  if  you  were  not  there  !'* 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  make  Alba- 
ny put  off  his  departure;  and  he  accompanied 
the  Musgrave's  to  the  dinner  party.  They 
ilined  at  an  early  hour ;  so  early,  that  it  was 
yet  daylight,  when,  tea  being  over,  the  intend- 
ed amusements  of  the  afternoon  began,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  was  to  be  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  mistaken  Albany,  who,  without 
much  pressing,  afVer  sundry  flatteries  from 


Marmaduke,  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  to 
sing  and  act  the  song  of  **  Chloe.*'  At  first, 
he  was  hoarse,  and  stopped  to  apologize  for 
want  of  voice;  ** Nonsense!"  cried  Marma- 
duke, '^yon  were  never  in  better  voice  in  your 
life!  Pray  go  on;  you  are  only  nervous!" 
while  the  side  of  his  face  not  next  to  Albanv 
was  distorted  with  laughter  and  ridicule,  Al- 
bany, believing  him,  continued  his  song;  and 
Marmaduke,  sitting  a  little  behind  him,  took 
off  the  distorted  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  mimicked  his  odd  action.  But,  at 
this  moment,  the  broadest  splendour  of  the  set- 
ting sun  threw  its  beams  into  a  large  pier 
glass  opposite,  with  such  brightness,  that  Al- 
bany's eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  to  it,  and 
thence  to  his  treacherous  neighbour,  whom  he 
detected  in  the  act  of  mimicking  him  in  mouth, 
attitude,  and  expression — while  behind  him  he 
saw  some  of  the  company  laughing  with  a  de- 
gree of  violence  which  was  aU  but  audible ! 

Albany  paused,  in  speechless  consternation 
— and  when  Marmaduke  asked  why  '*  he  did 
not  go  on,  as  every  one  was  delighted,"  the 
susceptible  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
shocked,  mortified,  and  miserable,  but  taught 
and  enlightened.  Marmaduke  however,  no- 
thing doubting,  presumted  to  clap  him  on  the 
back,  again  urging  him  to  proceed ;  but  the 
indignant  Albany,  turning  suddenly  round, 
and  throwing  off  his  arm  with  angry  vehe- 
mence, exclaimed,  in  the  touching  tone  of 
wounded  feeling,  **  Oh !  thou  serpent,  that  I 
would  have  cherished  in  my  bosom,  was  it  for 
thee  to  sting  me  thusi  But  I  was  an  old 
fool;  and  the  lesson,  though  a  painful  one, 
will,  I  trust,  be  salutary." 

**  What  is  all  this?  what  do  you  meant" 
faltered  out  Marmaduke ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  not  courage  enough  to  speak ;  and 
many  of  them  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  base- 
ness which,  though  it  amnsed  their  depraved 
taste,  was  very  offensive  to  their  moral  sense. 

"What does  it  meanV  cried  Albany,  "I 
appeal  to  all  present,  whether  they  do  not  un- 
derstand my  meanibg,  and  whether  my  resent- 
ment be  not  just !" 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  yoo  acquit 
mf,"  said  the  distressed  father. 

••Of  all,"  he  replied,  ••except  of  the  fault 
of  not  having  taught  your  son  better  morals 
and  manners.  Young  man!"  he  continued, 
••  the  next  time  you  exhibit  any  one  as  your 
butt,  take  care  that  you  do  not  sit  opposite  a 
pier-glass.  And  now,  sir,"  addressing  him- 
self to  the  master  of  the  house,  ••  let  me  re- 
quest to  have  a  post-chaise  sent  for  to  the  near- 
est town  directly." 

••Surely,  you  will  not  leave  us,  and  in 
anger,"  cried  all  the  Musgraves,  Marmaduke 
excepted. 

••  I  hope  I  do  not  go  in  anger,  but  I  cannot 
stay,"  cried  he,  ••because  I  have  lost  my  con- 
fidence in  you." 

The  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  thought 
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Albany  ri^^hi  in  going,*  and  wished  .to  make 
him  all  the  amends  he  could,  for  having  al- 
lowed Marmaduke  to  turn  him  into  ridicule, 
interrupted  him,  to  say  that  his  own  carriage 
waited  his  orders,  and  would  convey  him 
whithersoever  he  wished. 

•*  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  accept  your  oflfer," 
he  replied,  **  since  the  sooner  1  quit  this  com- 
pany, in  which  I  have  so  lamentably  exposed 
myself,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you,  and  for 
us  all." 

Having  said  this,  he  took  the  agitated  Mus- 
grave  by  the  hand,  bowed  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  hid  their  confusion  under  dis- 
tant and  haughty  airs ;  Men,  stepping  opposite 
to  Marmaduke,  who  felt  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
expression  of  that  eye,  on  which  just  anger 
and  a  sense  of  injury  had  bestowed  a  power 
liitherto  unknown  to  it,  he  addressed  him 
thus ;  **  Before  we  part,  1  must  tell  you,  young 
man,  that  I  intended,  urged,  I  humbly  trust, 
by  virtuous  considerations,  to  expend  on  your 
maintenance  at  college  a  part  of  that  large  in- 
come which  I  cannot  spend  on  myself.  I  had 
aUo  given  orders  to  my  agent  to  purchase  for 
me  the  advowson  of  a  living  now  on  sale,  in- 
tending to  give  it  to  you  ;  here  is  the  letter,  to 
prove  that  1  speak  the  truth ;  but  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  1  cannot  make  the  fortune,  which 
was  lefl  me  by  a  pious  friend,  assist  a  youth 
to  take  on  himself  the  sacred  profession  of  a 
christian  minister,  who  can  utter  falsehoods,  in 
order  to  betray  a  fellow-creature  into  folly,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  that  christian  precept,  *  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.' " 

He  then  took  leave  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  drove  off,  leaving  the  Musgraves 
chagrined  and  ashamed,  and  bitterly  mortified 
at  the  loss  of  the  intended  patronage  to  Marma- 
duke, especially  when  a  gentleman  present  ex- 
claimed, **No  doubt,  this  is  the  Dr.  Albany, 
to  whom  Clewes  of  Trinity  leA  his  large  for- 
tune !" 

Albany,  taught  by  his  misadventure  in  this 
worldly  and  treacherous  family,  went,  soon 
after,  to  the  abode  of  another  of  his  college 
friends,  residing  near  Cheltenham.  He  ex- 
pected to  find  this  gentleman  and  family  in  un- 
clouded prosperity;  but  they  were  labouring 
under  unexpected  adversity,  brought  on  them 
by  the  villany  of  others;  he  found  them,  how- 
ever, bowed  in  lowly  resignation  before  the 
inscrutable  decree.  On  the  pious  son  of  these 
reduced,  but  contented  parents,  he,  in  due 
time,  bestowed  the  living  intended  for  the 
treacherous  Marmaduke.  under  their  roof  he 
experienced  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  affection  in  which  he  dared  to  con- 
^de ;  and,  ultimately,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  them,  in  a  residence  suited  to  their  early 
prospects  and  his  riches ;  for  even  the  artless 
and  unsuspecting  can,  without  danger,  asso- 
ciate and  sojourn  with  those  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  are  under  the  guidance  of  religious 


principle,  and  who  Vive  in  this  world  as  if  they 
every  hour  expected  to  be  summoned  away  to 
the  Judgment  of  a  world  to  come. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LIES     OF     BKHEYOLKNGC. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  commented  on  those 
lies  which  are,  at  best,  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
are  made  up  of  worldly  motives,  of  which  fear 
and  selfishness  compose  the  principal  part,  al- 
though the  utterer  of  them  considers  them  as 

LIES   or   BBNEVbLENCE. 

Lies  of  real  benevolence  are,  like  most  other 
falsehoods,  various  in  their  species  and  de- 
grees ;  but,  as  they  are,  however,  in  feet  ob- 
jectionable, the  most  amiable  and  respectable 
of  all  lies,  and  seem  so  like  virtue  that  they 
may  easily  be  taken  for  her  children;  and  an 
the  illustrations  of  them,  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  give,  are  so  much  more  connected 
with  our  tenderest  and  most  solemn  feelings, 
than  those  afforded  by  other  lies;  I  thought  it 
right  that,  like  the  principal  figures  in  a  pro- 
cession, they  should  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  lies  which  relations  and  friends  gene- 
rally think  it  their  duty  to  tell  an  unconsciously 
dying  person,  are  prompted  by  real  benevo- 
lence, as  are  those  which  medical  men  deem 
themselves  justified  in  uttering  to  a  dying  pa- 
tient ;  though,  if  the  person  dying,  or  the  sur- 
rounding friends,  be  strictly  religious  charac- 
ters, they  must  be,  on  principle,  desirous  that 
the  whole  truth  should  be  told.* 


*  Richard  Pearson,  the  disting^hed  author  of  the 
Life  of  William  Hey  of  Leeds,  says,  in  that  interest- 
ing book,  p.  261,  **  Mr.  Key's  sacred  respect  for 
truth,  and  hia  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  never  permitted  him  intentionalljr  to  de- 
ceive his  patients  bv  flattering  representations  of 
their  state  of  health,  by  assurances  of  the  existence  of 
no  danger,  when  he  conceived  their  situation  to  be 
hopeless,  or  even  greailv  hazardous.  "  The  dutv 
of  a  medical  attendant,"  continues  he,  "in  sucn 
delicate  situations,  has  been  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble embarrassmenr  to  men  of  integrity  and  con- 
science, who  view  the  uttering  of  a  falsehood  as  a 
crime,  and  the  practice  of  deceit  as  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  •  That  a  sacrifice  of  truth 
may  sometimes  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  a  pa- 
tient, and  be  medically  beneficial,  is  not  denied ; 
but  that  a  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood  can,  in 
any  case,  be  justifioble  before  God,  is  a  maxim  not 
to  be  lightly  admitted.  The  question  may  be 
stated  thus ;  Is  it  justifiable  for  a  man  deliberately 
to  violate  a  moral  precept  of  the  law  of  God,/roifi 
a  motive  of  prudence  and  humanity  t  If  this  be 
affirmed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  no 
less  justifiable  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country 
from  similar  motives ;  and,  consequently,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  punish  him  for  such  a  trans- 
gression. But,  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  di- 
vine, or  even  the  human  legislator,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  this  sort  of  casuistry  T  If 
falsehood,  under  these  circumstances,  be  no  crime, 
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Methinks  I  hear  some  ofmy  readers  exclaim, 
can  any  one  suppose  it  a  duty  to  run  the  risk 
of  killing  friends  or  relations,  by  telling  the 
whole  truth  ;  that  is,  informing  them  that  they 
are  dying!  But  if  the  patient  he  not  really 
dying,  or  in  danger,  no  risk  is  incurred;  and 
if  they  be  near  death,  which  is  it  of  most  im- 
portance to  consider, — their  momentary  ^uiet 
here,  or  their  interests  hereaflerl  Besides, 
many  of  those  persons  who  would  think  that 
for  spiritual  reasons  merely,  a  disclosure  of 
the  truth  was  improper,  and  who  declare  that, 
on  stteh  ocauiorw,  falsehood  is  virtue^  and  con- 
cealment, humanity,  would  hold  a  diflferent 
language,  and  act  differently,  were  the  uncon- 
sciously dying  person  one  who  was  known 
not  to  have  nu^  a  will,  and  who  had  cormdero" 
ble  property  to  diapoee  of.  Then,  consideration 
for  their  own  temporal  interests,  or  for  those 
of  others,  would  probably  make  them  ad  rise 


then,  as  no  detriment  can  result  from  uttering  it, 
very  little  merit  can  be  attached  to  so  light  a  sacri- 
fice ;  whereas,  if  u  were  presumed  that  some  guilt 
were  incurred,  and  that  the  physician  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  future  suffering, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  temporary  benefit  to  his 
patient,  he  would  have  a  hiffli  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  those  who  derived  the  advantage,  fiut, 
is  it  quite  clear  that  pure  benevolence  commonly 
suggests  the  deviation  from  truth,  and  that  neither 
the  low  consideration  of  conciliating  favour,  nor  the 
view  of  escaping  censure,  and  promoting  his  own 
interest,  have  any  share  in  prompting  him  to  adopt 
the  measure  he  defends  ?  To  assist  m  this  inquiry, 
let  a  man  ask  himself  whether  he  carries  this  cau- 
tion and  shows  this  kindness,  indiscriminately  on 
all  occasions ;  being  as  fearful  of  giving  pain,  by 
exciting  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  poor,  as  of 
the  rich ;  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  most  elevated 
rank.  Suppose  it  can  be  shown  that  these  humane 
falsehoods  are  distributed  promiscuously,  it  may 
be  inquired  further,  whether,  if  such  a  proceeding 
were  a  manifest  breach  of  a  municipal  law,  expo- 
sine^  the  delinquent  to  suffer  a  very  inconvenient 
and  serious  punishment,  a  medical  adviser  would 
feel  himself  obliged  to  expose  his  person  or  his  es- 
tate to  penal  consequences,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances of  his  patient  should  seem  to  require  the 
intervention  of  a  falsehood.  It  may  l>e  presumed 
without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  a  demur  would 
I  frequently,  perhaps  generallv,  be  interposed  on  the 
'  occasion  of^  such  a  requisition.  But,  surely,  the 
laws  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  are  not 
to  be  esteemed  less  sacred,  and  a  transgression  of 
them  less  important  in  its  consequences,  than  the 
violation  of  a  civil  statute ;  nor  ought  the  fear  of 
God  to  be  less  powerful  in  deterring  men  from  the 
committing  of  a  crime,  than  the  fear  of  a  magis- 
trate. Those  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  vio- 
lating truth,  that  they  may  benefit  their  patients, 
place  themselves  between  two  conflicting  rules  of 
morality;  their  obligation  to  obey  the  command 
of  God,  and  their  presumed  duly  to  their  neighbour; 
or  in  other  words,  they  are  supposed  to  be  brought 
by  the  pivine  Providence  into  this  distressing  al- 
ternative of  necesearilv  sinning  against  God  or  their 
fellow-creatures.  When  a  moral  and  a  positive 
duty  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  thaHoly  Scrip- 
tures have  determined  that  obedience  to  the  former 
is  to  be  preserved,  before  coropUance  with  the 
Utter." 


or  adopt  a  contrary  proceeding.  Yet,  who 
that  seriously  reflects  can,  for  a  moment,  pot 
worldly  interests  in  any  comparison  with  those 
of  a  spiritual  nature  t  But  perhaps,  an  andoe 
preference  of  worldly  over  spiritual  interests 
might  not  be  the  leading  motive  to  tell  truth 
in  the  one  case,  and  withhold  it  in  the  other. 
The  persons  in  question  would  probably  be 
influenced  by  the  conviction  satisfactory  to 
them,  but  awful  and  erroneous  in  my  appre- 
hension, that  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  a 
death-bed  supplication,  must  be  wholly  una- 
vailing for  the  soul  of  the  departing ;  that,  as 
the  sufierer*s  work  for  himself  is  wholly  done, 
and  his  fate  fixed  for  time,  and  for  eternity,  it 
were  needless  cruelty  to  let  him  know  his  end 
was  approaching;  but  that,  as  his  work  for 
otheri  is  not  done,  if  he  has  not  made  a  testa* 
mentary  disposal  of  his  property,  it  is  a  duty 
to  ur^e  him  to  make  a  will,  even  at  aU  risk  to 
himself. 

M^  own  opinion,  which  I  give  with  great 
humility,  is,  that  the  truth  w  never  to  be 
violated  or  withheld,  in  order  to  deceive;  but 
I  know  myself  ta  be  in  such  a  painful  minority 
on  this  subject,  that  I  almost  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  own  judgment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lies  of  Benevo- 
lence are  more  fifF.quently  passiye,  than  active 
-—are  more  freouently  instanced  in  withhold- 
ing and  concealing  the  truth,  than  in  direct 
spontaneous  lying.  There  is  one  instance  of 
withholding  and  concealing  the  truth  from 
motives  of  mistaken  benevolence,  which  is 
so  common,  and  so  pernicious,  that  I  feel  it 
particularly  necessary  to  hold  it  np  to  severe 
reprehension.  It  is  withholding  or  speaking 
only  half  the  truth  in  giving  the  character  of  a 
servant. 

Many  persons,  from  reluctance  to  injure  the 
interests  even  of  very  unworthy  servants,  ne- 
ver give  the  whole  character  unless  it  be'^re- 
quired  of  them,  and  then,  rather  than  tell  a 
positive  lie,  they  disclose  the  whole  truth. 
But  are  they  not  lyinff,  4hat  is,  are  they  not 
meaning  to  c2ecetre,  when  they  withhold  the 
truth  t 

When  I  speak  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  re- 
specting the  character  of  a  servant,  I  of  course 
conclude  that  I  am  speaking  to  honourable 
persons.  I  therefore  expect  Uiat  they  should 
give  me  a  correct  character  of  the  domestic  in 
question ;  and  should  I  omit  to  ask  whether 
he,  or  she,  be  honest,  or  sober,  I  require  that 
iitformation  on  those  points  should  be  given 
me  unreservedly.  They  must  leave  me  to 
judge  whether  I  will  run  the  risk  of  hiring  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  servant  otherwise  ill- 
disposed  ;  but  they  would  be  dishonourable  if 
they  betrayed  me  into  receiving  into  my  fa 
mily,  to  the  risk  ofmy  domestic  peac«,  or  my 
property,  those  who  are  addicted  to  dishonest 
practices,  or  otherwise  of  immoral  habiu.  Be- 
sides, what  an  erroneous  and  bounded  bene- 
volence this  conduct  exhibits !    If  it  be  bene- 
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Yolence  towards  the  servant  whom  I  hiief  it  is 
malevolerU  towards  me,  and  nnjost  also.  True 
christian  Icindness  is  just  and  impartial  in  its 
dealings,  and  never  serves  even  a  friend  at 
the  expense  of  a  third  person.  But,  the  roas- 
ters and  mistresses,  who  thus  do  what  they 
call  a  benevolent  action  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  integrity,  often,  no  doubt,  find  their 
sin  visited  on  their  own  heads ;  for  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  trustworthy  servants.  If 
servants  know  that,  owing  to  the  sinful  kind- 
ness and  lax  morality  of  their  employers,  their 
faults  will  not  receive  their  proper  punishment 
—that  of  disclosure— when  they  are  turned 
away,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  be- 
have well  is  removed ;  for  those  are  not  likely 
to  abstain  from  sin,  who  are  sure  that  they 
shall  sin  with  impunity.  Thus  then,  the 
master  or  mistress  who,  in  mistaken  kindness, 
conceals  the  fault  of  a  single  servant,  leads 
the  rest  of  the  household  into  the  temptation 
of  sinning  also ;  and  what  is  fancied  to  be  be- 
nevolent to  one,  becomes,  in  its  consequences, 
injurious  to  many.  But,  let  us  now  see  what 
is  the  probable  effect  on  the  servants  so  screen- 
ed and  befriended  1  They  are  instantly  ex- 
posed, by  this  withholding  of  the  truth,  to  the 
peril  of  temptation.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can 
be  more  beneficial  to  culprits,  of  all  oescrip- 
tions,  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  immediate 
consequences  of  their  offences,  provided  those 
consequences  stop  short  of  death,  that  most 
awful  of  punishments,  because  it  cuts  the  of- 
fender on  from  all  means  of  amendment; 
therefore  it  were  better  for  the  interest  of  ser- 
vants, in  every  point  of  view,  to  let  them  abide 
by  the  certainty  of  not  getting  a  new  place, 
because  they  cannot  have  a  character  from  their 
last;  by  this  means  the  humane  wish  to 
punish,  in  order  to  mm,  would  be  gratified, 
and  consequently,  if  the  truth  was  always  told 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  feeljngs  of 
REAL  BKNSVOLBNCB  would,  in  the  end,  be 
gratified.  But,  if  good  characters  are  given  to 
servants,  or  incomplete  characters,  that  is,  if 
their  good  Qualities  are  mentioned,  and  their 
bad  withheld,  the  consequences  to  the  beings 
80  mistakenly  befriended  may  be  of  the  most 
fatal  nature ;  for,  if  ignorant  of  their  besetting 
sin,  the  heads  of  the  family  cannot  guard 
against  it,  but,  unconsciously,  may  every  hour 
put  temptations  in  their  way ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  had  they  been  made  acquainted  with 
that  besetting  sin,  they  would  have  taken  care 
never  to  have  risked  its  being  called  into  ac- 
tion. 

But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would  hire  ser- 
vants, knowing  that  they  had  any  **  besetting 
sinst" 

I  trust  there  are  many  who  would  do  this 
from  the  pious  and  benevolent  motive  of  saving 
them  from  further  destruction,  especially  if 
penitence  had  been  satisfactorily  manifested. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of 
my  positions  by  the  following  story. 
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Ann  Belson  had  lived  in  a  respectable 
merchant's  family,  of  the  name  of  Melbourne, 
for  many  years,  and  had  acquitted  herself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  employers  in  successive 
capacities  of  nurse,  house-maid,  and  lady's 
maid.  But  it  was  at  length  discovered  that 
she  had  long  been  addicted  to  petty  pilfering; 
and,  being  emboldened  by  past  impunity,  she 
purloined  some  valuable  lace,  and  was  detect- 
ed ;  but  her  kind  master  and  mistress  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  to  give  up  the  ten- 
der nurse  of  their  children  to  the  just  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  as  their  children  themselves  could 
not  bear  to  have  **poor  Ann  sent  lo  gaol," 
they  resolved  to  punish  her  in  no  other  manner, 
than  by  turning  her  away  without  a  eharaeier^ 
as  the  common  phrase  is.  But  without  a 
character  she  could  not  procure  another  ser- 
vice, and  might  be  thus  consigned  to  misery 
and  ruin.  This  idea  was  insupportabte ! 
However  she  might  deserve  punishment,  they 
shrunk  from  inflicting  it!  and  they  resolved  to 
keep  Ann  Belson  themselves,  as  they  could 
not  recommend  her  conscientiously  to  any  one 
else.  This  was  a  truly  benevolent  action; 
because,  if  she  continued  to  sin,  they  alone 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  fault.  But 
they  virtuously  resolved  to  put  no  further 
temptation  in  her  way,  and  to  guard  her 
against  herself  by  unremitting  vigilance. 

During  the  four  succeeding  years,  Ann  Bel- 
son's  honesty  was  so  entirely  without  a  stain, 
that  her  benevolent  friends  were  convinced  that 
her  penitence  was  sincere,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  treated  her  with 
such  lenity. 

At  this  period  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and 
losses  in  trade,  produced  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tne  Melboumes;  and  retrench- 
ment became  necessary.  They  therefore  felt 
it  right  to  discharge  some  of  their  servants, 
and  particulariy  the  lady's  maid. 

The  grateful  Ann  would  not  hear  of  this 
dismissal,  she  insisted  on  remaining  on  any 
terms, and  in  any  situation;  nay,  she  declared 
her  willingness  to  live  with  her  indulgent 
friends  for  nothing;  tut,  as  they  were  too 
generous  to  accept  her  services  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage  to  herself,  especially  as  she  had 
poor  relations  to  maintain,  they  resolved  to 
procure  her  a  situation ;  and  having  heard  of 
a  very  advantageous  one,  for  which  she  was 
admirably  calculated,  they  insisted  on  her  try- 
ing to  procure  it. 

**  But  what  shall  we  do,  my  dear,"  said  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  ^*  concerning  Ann's 
charactert  Must  we  tell  the  whole  truth  1 
As  she  has  been  uniformly  honest  during  the 
last  four  years,  should  wo  not  be  justified  in 
concealing  her  fault  1" 

**  Yes ;  I  think,  at  least  I  hope  so,"  replied 
he.    **  Still,  as  she  was  dishonest  more  years 
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than  she  has  now  been  honest,  I  really  ^  .  .  . 
I  ....  it  is  a  very  puzzling;  question,  Char- 
lotte ;  and  I  am  but  a  weak  casuist.*' 

A  strong  christian  might  not  have  felt  the 
point  so  difficult.  But  the  Melboum^s  had 
not  studied  serious  things  deeply;  and  the  xe- 
sultof  the  consultation  was,  thut  Ann  Belson's 
past  faults  should  be  concealed,  if  possible. 

And  possible  it  was.  Lady  Baryton,  the 
young  and  noble  bride  who  wished  to  hire  her, 
was  a  thoughtless,  careless,  woman  of  fashion ; 
and  as  she  learned  that  Ann  could  make  dress- 
es, and  dress  hair  to  admiration,  she  made  few 
other  inquiries;  and  Ann  was  installed  in  her 
new  place. 

It  was,  alas !  the  most  improper  of  places, 
even  for  a  sincere  penitent,  like  Ann  Belson ; 
for  it  was  a  place  of  the  most  daneerous  trust. 
Jewels,  laces,  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  were 
not  only  continually  exposed  to  her  eyes,  but 
placed  under  her  especial  care.  Not  those 
alone.  When  her  lady  returned  home  from 
aVun  of  good  luck  at  loo,  a  reticule,  contain- 
ing bank-notes  and  sovereigns,  was  emptied 
into  an  unlocked  drawer;  and  Ann  was  told 
how  fortunate  her  lady  had  been.  The  first 
time  that  this  heedless  woman  acted  thus,  the 
poor  Ann  begged  she  would  lock  up  her  mo- 
ney. **Not  i;  it  is  too  much  trouble;  and 
why  should  I  !** 

**  Because,  my  lady,  it  is  not  right  to  leave 
money  about;  it  may  be  stolen.'* 

*^  Nonsense !  who  should  steal  it  1  I  know 
you  must  be  honest;  the  Melboumes  gave  you 
such  a  high  character." 

Here  Ann  turned  away  in  agony  and  confu- 
sion. 

^rBut,  my  lady,  the  other  servants,"  she 
resumed  in  a  faint  voice. 

**  Pray,  what  business  have  the  other  ser- 
yants  at  my  drawers  1  However,  do  you  lock 
up  the  drawer,  and  keep  the  key." 

*♦  No ;  keep  it  yourself^  my  lady." 

**  What,  I  go  about  with  keys,  like  a  house- 
keeper? Take  it,  I  say  !" 

Then  flinging  the  key  down,  she  went  sing- 
ing out  of  the  room,  little  thinking  to  what 
peril,  temporal  and  spiritual,  she  was  expos- 
ing a  hapless  fellow-creature. 

For  some  minutes  afWr  this  new  danger  had 
opened  upon  her,  Ann  sat  leaning  on  her  hands, 
absorbed  in  painful  meditation,  and  comrann- 
ing  seriously  with  her  own  heart;  nay,  she 
even  prayed  for  a  few  moments  to  be  delivered 
from  evil ;  but  the  next  minute  she  was  asham- 
ed of  her  own  self-distrust,  and  tried  to  re- 
sume her  business  with  her  usual  alacrity. 

A  few  evenings  aflerwards,  her  lady  brought 
her  reticule  home,  and  gave  it  to  Ann,  filled 
as  before. 

**  I  conclude,  ray  lady,  you  know  how  much 
money  is  in  this  purse." 

**  I  did  know ;  but  I  have  forgotten." 

"Then  let  me  tell  it." 

"No,  no;  nonsense!"  she  replied  as  she 


left  the  room;  "lock, it  up,  and  then  it  will 
be  safe,  you  know,  as  I  can  trust  you." 

Ann  sighed  deeply,  but  repeated  within  her- 
self, "Yes,  yes;  I  am  certainly  now  to  be 
trusted ;"  but,  as  she  said  this,  she  saw  two 
sovereigns  on  the  carpet,  which  she  bad  drop- 

dout  of  the  reticule  in  emptyfng  it,  and  had 
ced  the  drawer  without  perceiving.  Ann  felt 
fluttered  when  she  discovered  them ;  but,  taking 
them  up,  resolutely  felt  for  the  key  to  add  them 
to  the  others ;— but  the  image  of  her  recently 
widowed  sister,  and  her  large  destitute  family, 
rose  before  her,  and  she  thought  she  would 
not  return  them,  but  ask  her  lady  to  give  ihejn 
to  the  poor  widow.  But  then,  her  lady  had 
already  been  very  bountiful  to  her,  and  she 
would  not  ask  her ;  however,  she  woold  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
intended  she  should  have  the  sovereigns ;  for 
they  were  separated  from  the  rest,  aa  if  for 
her,  Alas !  it  would  have  been  safer  for  her 
to  believe  that  they  were  left  there  as  a  snore 
to  try  her  penitence,  and  her  faith ;  but  she 
took  a  different  view  of  it ;  she  picked  up  the 
gold,  then  laid  it  down ;  and  long  and  severe 
was  the  conflict  in  her  heart  between  good  and 
evil. 

We  weep  over  the  woes  of  romance ;  we 
shed  well-moved  tears  over  the  sorrows  of 
real  life;  but  where  is  the  fiction,  however 
highly  wrought,  and  where  the  sorrows,  how- 
ever acute,  that  can  deserve  our  pity  and  our 
sympathy  so  strongly,  as  the  agony  and  con- 
fli<;ts  of  zpeniteni,  yet  tempted  soul !  Of  a  soul 
that  has  turned  to  virtue,  but  is  as  forcibly 
pulled  back  again  to  vice,  —  that  knows  its 
own  dan^r,  without  power  to  hurry  from  it;| 
till,  fascinated  by  the  glittering  bait,  as  thSi 
bird  by  the  rattlesnake,  it  yields  to  its  fatal  | 
allurements,  regardless  of  consequences !  It! 
was  not  without  many  a  heartache,  many  a 
struggle,  that  Ann  Belson  gave  way  to  ihej 
temptation,  and  put  the  gold  in  her  pocket; 
and  when  she  had  done  8o«  she  was  told  her  | 
sister  was  ill,  and  had  sent  to  beg  she  would . 
come  to  her,  late  as  it  was.  Accordingly,! 
when  her  lady  was  in  bed,  she  obtained  leave  ^ 
to  go  to  her,  and  while  she  relieved  her  sistef  s  | 
wants  with  the  two  purloined  sovereigns,  the 
poor  thing  almost  fancied  she  had  done  a  good  | 
action!  Oh!  never  is  sin  so  dangerous  as; 
when  it  has  allured  us  in  the  shape  of  a  deed  \ 
of  benevolence.  It  had  so  allured  the  Mel- 
bournes  when  they  concealed  Ann's  faults 
from  Lady  Baryton ;  and  its  bitter  fruits  were 
only  too  fast  preparing.  | 

**  Ce  n'eat  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eouie ;"  says 
the  proverb,  or  "  the  first  step  is  the  only  di^ 
ficult  one."  The  next  time  her  lady  brought , 
her  winnings  to  her,  Ann  pursued  a  new  plan ; ' 
she  insisted  on  telling  the  money  over;  but, 
took  care  to  make  it  less  than  it  was,  by  two 
or  three  pounds.  Not  long  afler,  she  told ' 
Lady  Baryton  that  she  must  have  a  new  lock 
put  on  the  drawer  that  held  the  money,  as  she ' 
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had  certainly  dropped  the  key  somewhere  f  and 
that,  before  she  missed  it,  some  one,  she  was 
sure,  had  been  trying  at  the  lock ;  for  it  was 
evidently  hampered  the  last  time  she  unlock- 
ed  it. 

••  Well,  then,  get  a  new  lock,"  replied  her 
careless  mistress;  ** however,  let  the  drawer 
be  forced  now ;  and  then  we  had  better  tell 
over  the  money." 

The  drawer  was  forced ;  they  told  the  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  Lady  Baryton  was  conscious 
that  some  of  it  was  missing.  But,  the  mtMh 
ing  key^  and  hampered  iock^  exonerated  Ann 
from  suspicion ;  .especially  as  Ann  owned  that 
she  had  dueovered  the  loss  before ;  and  declar- 
ed that,  had  not  her  lady  insisted  on  telling 
over  the  money,  she  had  intended  to  replace 
it  gradually ;  because  she  felt  herself  respon- 
sible ;  while  Lady  Baryton,  satisfied  and  de- 
ceived, recommended  her  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  thief,  and  soon  forgot  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady  Baryton  thought  herself,  and  perhaps 
she  was,  a  woman  of  feeling.  She  never  read 
the  Old-Bailey  convictions  without  mourning 
over  the  prisoners  condemned  to  death ;  and 
never  read  an  aceoQnt  of  an  execution  without 
shuddering.  Still,  from  want  of  refiecUon, 
and  a  high-principled  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  others,  especially  to  those  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  household,  she  never  for  one 
moment  troubled  herself  to  remember  that  she 
was  daily  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of 
a  servant  to  commit  the  very  faults  which  led 
those  convicts,  whom  she  pitied,  to  the  fate 
which  she  deplored.  Alas!  what  have  those 
persons  to  answer  for,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  who  consider  their  dependants  and  ser- 
vants merely  as  such,  without  remembering 
that  they  are,  like  themselves,  heirs  of  the  in- 
visible world  to  come;  and  that,  if  they  take 
no  pains  to  enlighten  their  minds,  in  order  to 
save  their  immortal  souls,  they  should,  at  least, 
be  careful  never  to  endanger  them. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  dialogue  given 
above.  Lady  Baryton  bought  some  strings  of 
pearls  at  an  India  sale;  and  having,  on  her 
way  thence,  shown  them  to  her  jeweller,  that 
he  might  count  them,  and  see  if  there  were 
enough  to  make  a  pair  of  bracelets,  she  brought 
them  home,  because  she  could  not  vet  afford 
proper  clasps  to  fasten  them ;  and  these  were 
committed  to  Ann^s  care.  But,  as  Lord  Ba- 
ryton, the  next  week,  gave  his  lady  a  pair  of 
diamond  clasps,  she  sent  the  pearls  to  be  made 
up  immediately.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  jeweller  came  to  tell  her  that  there  were 
two  strings  less  than  when  she  brought  them 
before. 

**  Then  they  must  have  been  stolen !"  she 
exclaimed ;  **  and  now  I  remember  that  Bel- 
son  told  me  she  was  sure  there  was  a  thief  in 
the  house." 

**  Are  you  sure,"  said  Lord  Baryton,  **  that 
Belson  is  not  the  thief  herself!" 


^*  Impossible !  I  had  such  a  character  of 
her !  and  I  have  trusted  her  implicitly !" 

**  It  is  not  right  to  tempt  even  the  most  ho- 
nest," replied  Lord  Baryton ;  **  but  we  must 
have  strict  search  made ;  and  all  the  servants 
must  be  examined." 

They  were  so ;  but,  as  Ann  Belson  was  not 
a  hardened  offender,  she  soon  betrayed  herself 
by  her  evident  misery  and  terror;  and  was 
committed  to  prison  on  her  ovrnj^uli  eonfesnon  ; 
but  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
agony  of  her  heart, "  Oh,  my  lady !  remember 
that  I  conjured  you  not  to  trust  me !"  and  Lady 
Barytones  heart  reproached  her,  at  least  for 
some  hours.  There  were  other  hearts  also  that 
experienced  self-reproach,  and  of  a  far  longer 
duration ;  for  the  Melbournes,  when  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  saw  that  the  seeming  be- 
nevolence of  their  concealment  had  been  a  real 
injury,  and  had  mined  her  whom  they  meant 
to  save.  They  saw,  that  had  they  told  Lady 
Baryton  the  truth,  that  lady  would  either  not 
have  hired  her,  in  spite  of  her  skill,  or  she 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  put  her  in  situa- 
tions calculated  to  tempt  her  cupidity.  But, 
neither  Lady  Barytones  regrets,  nor  self-re- 
proach, nor  the  greater  agonies  of  the  Mel- 
ooumes^  could  alter  or  avert  the  course  of  jus^ 
tice;— and  Ann  Belson  was  condemned  to 
death.  She  was,  however,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  both  by  the  jury  and  the 
noble  prosecutor;  and  her  conduct  in  prison 
was  so  exemplary,  so  indicative  of  the  deep 
contrition  of  a  trembling,  humble  Christian, 
that,  at  length,  the  intercession  was  not  in 
vain ;  and  the  Melbournes  had  the  comfort  of 
carrying  to  her,  what  was  to  them  at  least, 
joyful  news;  namely,  that  her  sentence  was 
commuted  for  transportation. 

Yet,  even  this  mercy  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  self-judged  Melbournes;  since  they  had 
the  misery  of  seeing  the  afiectionate  nurse  of 
their  children,  the  being  endeared  to  them  by 
many  years  of  active  services,  torn  from  all 
the  lender  ties  of  existence,  and  exiled  for  life 
as  a  felon  to  a  distant  land !  exiled  too,  for  a 
crime  which,  had  they  performed  their  social 
DUTY,  she  might  never  have  committed.  But 
the  pain  of  mind  which  they  endured  on  this 
lamentable  occasion  was  not  thrown  away  on 
them ;  as  it  awakened  them  to  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  they  learned  to  remember,  and  to  teach 
their  children  to  remember,  the  holy  command, 
**  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come ;"  and  that  no  deviation  from  truth  and 
ingenuousness  can  be  justified,  even  if  it  claims 
for  itself  the  plausible  title  of  the  active  or /fot- 
sive  LIE  or  bknkvolxnce. 

There  is  another  species  of  withholding  the 
truth,  which  springs  from  so  amiable  a  source, 
and  is  so  often  practised  even  by  pious  Chris- 
tians, that,  while  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  I  do  so  with  reluctant  awe.   I 
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mean  a  eoncetUment  of  the  whole  extent  of  a 
calamity  from  the  person  afflicted,  lest  the 
blow  should  fall  too  heavily  upon  them. 

I  would  ask,  whether  such  conduct  be  not 
inconstatent  with  the  belief  that  trials  are  mer- 
cies in  disguise  1  that  the  Almighty  **•  loveth 
those  whom  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  that  he  receiveth  t** 

If  this  assurance  be  true,  we  set  our  own 
judgment  against  that  of  the  Deity,  by  con- 
cealing from  Uie  sufferer  the  extent  of  the  trial 
inflicted  ;  and  seem  to  believe  ourselves  more 
capable  than  he  is  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  suffering  that  is  good  for  the  person  so 
visited  ;  and  we  set  up  OMt  finite  against  tf»- 
finiU  wisdom. 

There  are  other  reasons,  besides  religious 
ones,  why  this  sort  of  deceit  should  no  more 
be  practised  than  anv  other. 

The  motive  for  withholding  the  whole  tmth, 
on  these  occasions,  i^  to  do  good,-  but  will 
the  desired  good  be  effected  by  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Creator's  revealed  will  towards 
the  sufferer  1  Is  it  certain  that  good  will  be 
performed  at  all,  or  that  concealment  is  ne- 
cessary ! 

What  is  the  reason  given  for  concealing 
half  the  truth  1  Fear  lest  the  whole  would  be 
more  than  the  sufferer  could  bear ;  which  im- 
plies that  it  is  already  mighty,  to  an  awful 
decree.  Then,  surely,  a  degree  more  of  suf- 
fering, at  such  a  moment,  cannot  possess  much 
added  power  to  destroy ;  and  if  the  trial  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  its  full  force,  the  mind  of  the 
yictim  will  make  exactly  the  same  efforts  as 
minds  always  do  when  oppressed  by  misery. 
A  state  of  heavy  affliction  is  so  repulsive  to 
the  feelings,  that  even  in  the  first  paroxysms 
of  it  we  all  make  efforts  to  get  away  from 
under  its  weight;  and,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  ask,  whether  we  do  not  always  find 
the  afflicted  less  cast  down  than  we  ex* 
pectedl  The  religious  pray  as  well  as  weep; 
the  merely  moral  look  around  for  consolation 
here,  and,  as  a  dog,  when  cast  into  the  sea,  as 
soon  as  he  rises  and  regains  his  breath,  strikes 
out  his  feet,  in  order  to  float  securely  upon  the 
waves ;  so,  be  their  sorrows  great  or  small,  all 
persons  instantly  strive  to  find  support  some- 
where; and  they  do  find  it,  while,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  affliction,  is  often  the 
subsequent  rebound. 

I  could  point  out  instances  (but  I  shall  leave 
my  readers  to  imagine  them)  in  which,  by  con- 
cealing from  bereaved  sufferers  the  most  af- 
fecting part  of  the  truth,  we  stand  between 
them  and  the  balm  derived  from  that  very  in- 
cident which  was  mercifully  intended  to  heal 
their  wounds. 

I  also  object  to  such  concealment;  because 
it  entails  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  a 
series  of  falsehoods :  falsehoods  too,  which  are 
ofWn  fruitlessly  uttered;  since  the  object  of 
them  is  apt  to  suspect  deceit,  and  endure  that 
restless,  agonising  suspicion,  which  those  who 


have  ever  experienced  it  eonld  never  inflict  on 
the  objects  of  their  love. 

Besides,  religion  and  reason  enable  us,  in 
time,  to  bear  the  calamity  of  which  we  kmw 
the  extent;  but  we  are  always  on  the  watch 
to  find  out  that  which  we  only  tuspeei,  and 
the  mind*s  strength,  frittered  away  in  vain  and 
varied  conjectures,  runs  the  risk  of  sinkiog 
beneath  the  force  of  its  own  indistinct  fears. 

Confidence,  too,  in  thoee  dear  friends  wboon 
we  trusted  before,  is  liable  to  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed; and  in  all  its  bearings,  this  well- 
inietUioned  departure  from  the  truth  is  pregoaat 
with  mischief. 

Lastltf^  1  object  to  such  concealment,  from  a 
conviction  that  its  continuance  is  impossibls  ; 
for,  some  time  or  other,  the  whole  truth  is  re* 
vealed  at  a  moment  when  the  sufferers  are  not 
so  well  able  to  bear  it,  as  they  were  in  the  first 
paroxysms  of  grief. 

In  this,  my  next  and  last  tale,  I  give  another 
illustration  of  those  amiable,  but  pemicioin 
lies,  the  Lies  or  rkal  benitouckci. 

THE   FATHER   AND    SON. 

*'  Well,  then,  thou  art  willing  that  Edgar 
should  go  to  a  public  schoolV*  said  the  vicar  of 
a  small  parish  in  Westmoreland  to  his  weep- 
ing wife. 

"  Quite  willing." 

"  And  yet  thou  art  in  tears,  Susan  t" 

**I  weep  for  his  faults;  and  not  because  he 
is  to  quit  us.  I  grieve  to  think  he  is  so  dis- 
obedient and  unruly,  that  we  can  manage 
him  at  home  no  longer.  And  yet  I  loved 
him  so  dearly !  so  much  more  than — ^*  Here 
her  sobs  redoubled ;  and,  as  Vernon  rested  her 
aching  head  on  his  bosom,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

**  Ay ;  and  so  did  I  love  him,  even  better 
than  our  other  children ;  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, our  injustice  is  thus  visited.  But,  he  is 
so  clever!  He  learned  more  Latin  in  one 
week  than  his  brothers  in  a  month  !" 

**  And  he  is  so  beautiful!^*  observed  his  mo- 
ther. 

"And  so  generous !** rejoined  his  father; 
"  but  cheer  up,  ray  beloved ;  under  stricter  dis- 
cipline than  ours,  he  may  yet  do  well,  and  turn 
out  all  we  could  wish." 

"  I  hope,  however,"  replied  the  fond  mother, 
*Uhat  his  master  will  not  be  very  severe;  and 
I  will  try  to  look  forward."  As  she  said  this, 
she  leflher  husband  with  something  like  com- 
fort; for  a  tender  mother's  hopes  for  a  darling 
child  are  easily  revived,  and  she  went,  with 
recovered  calmness,  to  get  her  son's  wardrobe 
ready  against  the  day  of  his  departure.  The 
equally  affectionate  6ther,  meanwhile,  called 
his  son  into  the  6tudy,  to  prepare  his  mind  for 
that  parting  which  his  undutiful  conduct  had 
made  unavoidable. 

But  Vernon  found  that  Edgar's  mind  re- 
quired no  preparation;  that  the  idea  of  change 
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was  deligrhlful  to  his  Tolatile  nature;  and 
that  he  panted  to  distinguish  himself  on  a 
wider  field  of  action,  than  a  small  retired  vil- 
lage afforded  to  his  daring,  restless  spirit; 
while  his  father  saw  with  agony,  which  he 
could  but  ill  conceal,  that  this  desire  of  enter- 
ing into  a  new  situation,  had  power  to  annihi- 
late all  regret  at  leaving  the  tenderest  of  pa- 
rents, and  the  companions  of  his  childhood. 

However,  his  feelings  were  a  little  soothed 
when  the  parting  hour  arrived ;  for  then  the 
heart  of  Edgar  was  so  melted  within  him  at 
the  sight  of  his  mother's  tears,  and  his  father's 
agony,  that  he  uttered  words  of  tender  contri- 
tion, such  as  the?  had  never  heard  from  him 
before ;  the  recollection  of  which  spoke  com- 
fort to  their  minds  when  they  beheld  him  no 
longer. 

But  short  were  the  hopes  which  that  parting 
hour  had  excited.  In  a  tew  months  the  master 
of  the  school  wrote  to  complain  of  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  new  pupil.  In  his  next  letter 
he' declared  that  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  expelling  him ;  and  Edgar  had  not  been 
at  school  six  months,  before  he  prevented  the 
threatened  expulsion,  only  by  running  away, 
no  one  knew  whither !  ^for  was  he  heard  of 
by  his  family  for  four  years;  during  which 
time  not  even  the  dutiful  affection  of  their  other 
sons,  nor  their  success  in  life,  had  power  to 
heal  the  breaking  heart  of  the  mother,  nor 
cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  father.  At 
length  the  prodigal  returned,  ill,  meagre,  pen- 
niless, and  penitent ;  and  was  received,  and 
forgiven. 

"  But  where  hast  thou  been,  my  child,  this 
long,  long  time  t"  said  his  mother,  tenderly 
weeping,  as  she  gazed  on  his  pate  sunk  cheek. 

^  Ask  me  no  questions !  I  am  here ;  that  is 
enough ;"  Edgar  Vernon  replied,  shuddering 
as  he  spake. 

"  It  is  enough !"  cried  his  mother,  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck!  "For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  found  !*' 

But  the  father  felt  and  thought  differently ; 
he  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  interrogate  his 
son;  and  he  resolved  to  insist  on  knowing 
where  and  how  those  long  four  years  had  been 
passed.  He,  however,  delayed  his  questions 
till  Edgar's  health  was  re-established,  but 
when  that  time  arrived,  he  told  him  that  he 
expected  to  know  all  that  had  befallen  him 
since  he  ran  away  from  school. 

"  Spare  me  till  to-morrow,"  said  Edgar  Ver- 
non, *'  and  then  you  shall  know  all." 

His  father  acquiesced ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Ed^r  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  fol- 
lowing letter  behind  him : — 

•'I  cannot,  dare  not,  tell  you  what  a  wretch 
I  have  been!  though  I  own  your  risrht  to  de- 
mand such  a  confession  from  me.  Therefore, 
I  must  become  a  wanderer  again !  Pray  for 
me,  dearest  and  tenderest  of  mothers !  Pray 
for  me,  best  of  fathers  and  of  men !  I  dare  not 

"^39  • 


pray  for  myself,  for  I  am  a  vile  and  wretched 
sinner,  though  your  grateful  and  affectionate 
son,  E.  V." 

Thoagh  this  letter  nearly  drove  the  mother 
to  distraction,  it  contained  for  the  father  a  de- 
gree of  soothing  comfort.  She  dwelt  only  on 
the  conviction  which  it  held  out  to  her,  that 
she  should  probably  never  behold  her  son 
again ;  but  Ke  dwelt  with  pious  thankfulness 
on  the  sense  of  his  guilt  expressed  by  the  un- 
happy writer;  trusting  that  the  sinner  who 
knows  and  owns  himself  to  be  **  vile"  may, 
when  it  is  least  expected  of  him,  repent  and 
amend.. 

How  had  those  four  years  been  passed  by 
Edgar  Vernon  1  That  important  period  of  a 
boy's  life,  the  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  1 
Suffice  it  that,  under  a  feisned  name,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  traced,  he  had  entered  on 
board  a  merchant-ship ;  that  he  had  left  afVer 
he  had  made  one  voyage ;  that  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  what  is  called  a  tporting 
duarader^  whom  he  had  met  on  board  ship,  who 
saw  that  Edgar  had  talents  and  spirit  which 
he  might  render  serviceable  to  his  own  pur- 
suits. This  man,  finding  he  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  treated  him  as  such,  and  initiated 
him  gradually  into  the  various  arts  of  gam- 
bling, and  the  vices  of  the  metropolis;  but 
one  night  they  were  both  surprised  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  at  a  noted  gaming-house ;  and, 
afler  a  desperate  scuffle,  Edgar  escaped  wound- 
ed, and  nearly  killed,  to  a  bouse  in  the  sub- 
urbs. There  he  remained  till  he  was  safe 
from  pursuit,  and  then,  believing  himself  in 
danger  of  dying,  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of 
his  paternal  roef;  he  also  longed  for  paternal 
forgiveness ;  and  the  prodigal  returned  to  his 
forgiving  parents. 

But,  as  this  was  a  tale  which  Edgar  might 
well  shrink  from  relating  to  a  pure  and  pious 
father,  flight  was  far  easier  than  such  a  con- 
fession. Still,  **  so  deceitful  is  the  human 
heart,  and  desperately  wicked,"  that  I  believe 
Edward  was  beginning  to  feel  the  monotony  of 
his  life  at  home,  and  therefore  was  glad  of'^an 
excuse  to  justify  to  himself  his  desire  to  escape 
into  scenes  more  congenial  to  his  habits  and, 
now,  perverted  nature.  His  father,  however, 
continued  to  hope  for  his  reformation,  and  was 
therefore  little  prepared  for  the  next  intelli- 
gence of  bis  son,  which  reached  him  through 
a  private  channel.  A  friend  wrote  to  inform 
him  that  Edgar  was  taken  op  for  havinv  passed 
fortred  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forgeries ; 
that  he  would  soon  be  fully  committed  to  pri- 
son for  trial ;  and  would  be  tried  with  his  ac- 
complices at  the  ensuing  assixes  for  Middle- 
sex. 

At  first,  even  the  firmness  of  Vernon  yielded 
to  the  stroke,^and  he  was  bowed  low  unto  the 
earth.  But  the  confiding  christian  straggled 
against  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  father,  and 
overcame  them ;  till,  at  last,  he  was  able  to 
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exclaim,  **  I  will  go  to  him !  I  will  be  near 
him  at  his  trial !  I  will  be  near  him  eyen  at  his 
death,  if  death  be  his  portion!  And  no  doubt, 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  guilt.  Yes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  see 
him  expire  contrite  before  God  and  man,  and 
calling  on  his  name  who  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost !" 

But,  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for  Middle- 
sex, his  wife,  who  had  long  been  declining, 
was,  to  all  appearance,  so  much  worse,  that  lie 
could  not  leave  her.  She  having  had  suspi- 
cions that  all  was  not  right  with  Edgar,  con- 
trived to  discover  the  truth,  which  had  been 
kindly^  but  erroneously  concealed  from  her, 
and  had  sunk  under  the  sudden  unmitigated 
blow;  and  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
prosecutor  had  withdrawn  the  charge^  came  at  a 
moment  when  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved 
husband  had  closed  the  fiaither's  heart  against 
the  voice  of  gladness. 

'^This  news  came  too  late  to  save  the  poor 
victim  !*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  knelt  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
so  tenderly ;  **  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  cannot 
yet  rejoice  in  it  as  I  ought.**  But  he  soon  re- 
pented of  this  ungrateful  return  to  the  mercy 
of  Heaven;  and,  even  before  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  graved  he  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged that  the  liberation  of  his  son  was 
a  ray  amidst  the  gloom  that  surrounded  him. 

Meanwhile,  Edgar  Vernon,  when  unexpect- 
edly liberated  from  what  he  knew  to  be  certain 
danger  to  his  life,  resolved,  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  falsely  taken  up,  and  as  an  inno- 
cent injured  man,  to  visit  his  parents ;  for  he 
had  heard  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  his  heart 
yearned  to  behold  her  once  more.  But  it  ^as 
only  in  the  dark  hour  that  he  dared  venture  to 
approach  his  home ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
discover  himself  at  first  to  his  mother  only. 

Accordingly,  the  grrey  parsonage  was  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  shadows  of  twilight,  when  he 
reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  back  door;  at 
which  he  gently  knocked,  but  in  vain.  No  one 
answered  his  knock ;  all  was  still  within  and 
around.  What  could  this  mean  t  He  then 
walked  round  the  house,  and  looked  in  at  the 
window ;  all  there  was  dark  and  ouiet  as  the 
grave;  but  the  church-bell  was  tolling,  while 
alarmed,  awed,  and  overpowered,  he  leaned 
against  the  gate.  Atthi»  moment  he  saw  two 
men  rapidly  pass  along  the  road,  saying,  **  I 
fear  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  funeral !  I 
wonder  how  the  poor  old  man  will  bear  it !  for 
he  loved  his  wife  dearly  !** 

**  Ay ;  and  so  he  did  thatvwieked  boy  who 
has  been  the  death  of  her;*'  replied  the  other. 

These  words  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the 
not  yet  callous  heart  of  Edgar  Vernon,  an(^ 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  groaned 
aloud  in  his  agony ;  but  the  next  minute,  with 
the  speed  of  desperation,  he  ran  towards  the 
church,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  service  was 
over,  the  mourners  departing,  and  as  his  father 


was  borne  away,  nearly  insensible,  on  tbe  arms 
of  his  etWuotM  sons. 

At  such  a  moment  Edgar  was  able  to  enter 
the  church  unheeded ;  for  all  eyes  were  on  bis 
afflicted  parent,  and  the  self-convicted  culprit 
dared  not  force  himself,  at  ^  time  like  that,  oa 
the  notice  of  the  father  whom  he  bad  so  griev- 
ously if^ured.  But  his  poor  bursting  heart 
felt  that  it  must  vent  his  agony,  or  break ;  and, 
ere  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  be 
rushed  forward,  and  throwing  himself  across 
it,  called  upon  his  mother's  name,  in  an  accent 
so  piteous  and  appalling,  that  the  assistants, 
though  they  did  not  recognise  him  at  first, 
were  unable  to  drive  him  away ;  so  awed,  so 
affected,  were  they  by  the  agony  which  they 
witnessed. 

At  length  he  rose  up  and  endeavoured  to 
speak,  but  in  vain ;  then,  holding  his  clenched 
fists  to  his  forehead,  he  screamed  out,  ^  Heaven 
preserve  my  senses !"  and  rushed  from  the 
church  with  all  the  speed  of  desperation.  But 
whither  should  he  turn  those  desperate  steps ! 
He  longed,  earnestly  longed,  to  go  and  hum- 
ble himself  before  his  father,  and  implore  that 
pardon  for  which  his  agonized  soul  pined. 
But,  alas !  earthly  pride  forbade  him  to  in- 
dulge the  salutary  feeling;  for  he  knew  hit 
worthy,  unoffending  brothers  were  in  the 
house,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  mortifica- 
tion of  encountering  these  whose  Virtues  most 
be  put  in  comparison  with  his  vices.  He 
therefore  cast  one  long  lingering  look  stthe 
abode  of  his  childhood,  and  fled  for  ever  from 
the  house  of  mourning,  humiliation,  and  safety. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  he  wrote  to  hiiii 
father,  detailing  his  reasons  for  visiting  home, 
and  all  the  agonies  which  he  had  experienced 
during  his  short  stay.  Full  of  consolation 
was  this  letter  to  that  bereaved  and  rooumiog 
heart !  for  to  him  it  seemed  the  language  of 
contrition ;  and  he  lamented  that  his  beloved 
wife  was  not  alive,  to  share  in  the  hope  which 
it  gave  him.  **  Would  that  he  had  come,  or 
would  now  come  to  me !"  he  exclaimed  ;  but 
the  letter  had  no  date;  and  he  knew  not 
whither  to  send  an  invitation.  But  uiA«re  was 
he,  and  what  was  he,  at  that  period  1  In 
gambling-houses,  at  cock-fights,  sparring- 
matches,  fairs ;  and  in  every  scene  where  pro- 
fligacy prevailed  the  most;  while  at  all  these 
places  he  had  a  pre-eminence  in  skill  which 
endeared  these  pursuits  to  him,  and  made  his 
occasional  contrition  powerless  to  influence  him 
to  amendment  of  life.  He  therefore  continued 
to  disregard  the  warning  voice  within  him ; 
till  at  length  it  was  no  longrer  heeded. 

One  night,  when  on  his  way  to  Y— — , 
where  races  were  to  succeed  the  assises,  which 
had  just  commenced,  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  to 
refresh'his  horse ;  and,  being  hot  with  riding, 
and  depressed  by  some  recent  losses  at  play, 
he  drank  very  freely  of  the  spirits  which  he 
had  ordered.  Ai  this  moment  he  saw  a  sehool- 
fellow  of  his  in  the  bar,  who,  like  himself, 
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was  on  hn  way  to  Y— •  This  younj^  man 
was  of  a  coarse,  unfeeling  nature ;  and,  having 
had  a  fortune  left  him,  was  full  of  the  conse- 
quence of  newly-acquired  wealth. 

Therefore,  when  Edgar  Vernon  impulsively 

approached  him,  and,  putting  his  hand  out, 

asked  how  he  did,  Dunham  haughtily  drew 

I  back,  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and,  in  the 

I  hearing  of  several  persons,  replied,  **I  do  not 

know  you,  sir !" 

**Not  know  me,  Dunham  V*  cried  Edgar 
Vernon,  turning  very  pale. 

**  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  choose  to  know 
you." 

••  And  why  not  1"  cried  Edgar,  seizing  his 
arm,  and  with  a  look  of  menace. 

**  Because because I  do  not 

choose  to  know  a  man  who  murdered  his  mo- 
ther." 

*'  Murdered  his  mother !"  cried  the  by-stand- 
ers,  holding  up  their  hands,  and  regarding 
'  Edgar  Vernon  with  a  look  of  horror.  ^ 

**  Wretch !"  cried  he,  seizing  Dunham  io 
his  powerful  grasp,  **  explain  yourself  this 
moment,  or  .  .  . ." 

"Then  take  your  fingers  from  my  throat !" 
Edgar  did  so ;  and  Dunham  said,  **  I  meant 
only  that  you  broke  your  mother's  heart  by 
your  ill  conduct ;  and  pray,  was  not  that  mur- 
dering her  V 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Edgar  Vernon 
stood  with  folded  arms,  rolling  his  eyes  wildly 
from  one  of  the  by-standers  to  the  other ;  and 
seeing,  as  he  believed,  disppist  towards  him  in 
the  countenances  of  them  all.  When  Dunham 
had  finished  speaking,  Edgar  Vernon  wrung 
his  hands  in  agony, — "Tnie,  most  true,  I  am  a 
murderer !  I  am  a  parricide !"  Then,  suddenly 
drinking  off  a  large  glass  of  brandy  near  him, 
he  quilted  the  room,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  offat  full  speed.  Aim  and  object  in  view, 
he  had  none ,-  he  was  only  trying  to  ride  from 
himself;  trying  to  escape  from  those  looks  of 
horror  and  aversion  which  the  remarks  of  Dun- 
ham had  provoked.  But  what  right  had  Dun- 
ham so  to  provoke  him  1 

After  he  had  put  this  question  to  himself, 
the  image  of  Dunham,  scornfully  rejecting 
his  ofiered  hand,  alone  took  possessbn  of  his 
remembrance,  till  he  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and 
the  irritation  of  the  moment  urged  him  to  seek 
it  immediately. 

The  opportunity,  as  he  rightly  suspected, 
was  in  his  power ;  Dunham  would  soon  be 
coming  that  way,  on  his  road  to  Y— ;  and 
he  would  meet  nim.  He  did  so;  and,  riding 
uo  to  him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  You  have  called  me  a  murderer,  Dunham ; 
and  you  were  right;  for,  though  I  loved  my 
mother  dearly,  and  would  have  died  for  her,  I 
killed  her  by  my  wicked  course  of  life !" 

"  Well,  well ;  I  know  (Aaf,"  replied  Dun- 
I  ham,  "  so  let  me  go !  for  I  tell  you,  I  do  not 


like  to  be  seen  with  such  as  yon.  Let  me  go, 
I  say!" 

He  did  let  him  go ;  but  it  was  as  the  tiger 
lets  go  its  prey,  to  spring  on  it  again.  A  blow 
from  Edgar's  nervous  arm  knocked  the  rash 
insulter  from  his  horse.  In  another  minute, 
Dunham  lay  on  the  road  a  bleeding  corpse ; 
and  the  next  morning  officers  were  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  murderer.  That  wretched  roan  was 
soon  found,  and  soon  secured.  Indeed,  he  had 
not  desired  to  awid  pursuit ;  but,  when  the  ir- 
ritation of  drunkenness  and  revenge  had  sub- 
sided, the  agony  of  remorse  took  possession 
of  his  soul ;  and  he  confessed  his  crime  with 
tears  of  bitterest  penitence.  To  be  brief;  Ed- 
gar Vernon  was  carried  into  that  eity  as  a 
manacled  criminal,  which  he  had  expected  to 
leave  as  a  successful  gambler;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  assizes,  he  was  eondemned  to 
death. 

He  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  be- 
fore the  judge  pronounced  condemnation ;  gave 
a  brief  statement  of  the  provocation  which  he 
received  from  the  deceased ;  blaming  himself 
at  the  same  time  for  his  criminal  revenge,  in 
so  heart-rending  a  manner,  and  lamenting  so 
pathetically  the  disgrace  and  misery  in  which 
he  had  involved  his  father  and  family,  that 
every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion ;  and 
the  judge  wept,  while  he  passea  on  him  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law. 

His  conduct  in  prison  was  so  exemplary, 
that  it  proved  he  had  not  forgotten  his  father's 
precepts,  though  he  had  not  acted  upon  them ; 
and  his  brothera,  for  whom  he  sent,  found 
him  in  a  state  of  mind  which  afforded  them 
the  only  and  best  consolation.  This  contrite, 
lowly  state  of  mind  accompanied  him  to  the 
awful  end  of  his  existence;  and  it  mi^ht  be 
justly  said  of  him,  that  "nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  losing  it." 

Painful,  indeed,  was  the  anxiety  of  Edgar 
and  his  brothers,  lest  their  father  should  learn 
this  horrible  cirenmstance ;  but  as  the  culprit 
was  arraigned  under  a  feigned  name,  and  as 
the  crime,  trial,  and  execution  had  taken,  and 
would  take  up,  so  short  a  period  of  time,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  he  would  never  learn 
how  and  where  Edgar  died ;  but  would  im- 
plicitly believe  what  was  told  him.  They 
therefore  wrote  him  word  that  Edgar  had  been 
taken  ill  at  an  inn,  near  London,  on  his  road 
home ;  that  he  had  sent  for  them ;  and  they 
had  hopes  of  his  recovery.  They  followed 
this  letter  of  benxvolint  ues  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  inform  him  that  all  was  over. 

This  plan  was  wholly  disapproved  by  a 
friend  of  the  family,  who,  on  principle,  thought 
all  concealment  wrong ;  and,  probably,  useless 
too. 

When  the  brothera  drove  to  his  house,  on 
their  way  home,  he  said  to  them, "  I  found 
your  father  in  a  state  of  deep  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  though  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a 
child,  whom  not  even  his  errors  could  drive 
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from  bi8  affoctions.  I  also  found  him  con- 
soled by  those  expressions  of  filial  love  and 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  which 
you  transmitted  to  him  from  Edgrar  himself. 
Now,  as  the  poor  youth  died  penitent,  and  as 
his  crime  was  palliated  by  great  proYocation, 
1  conceire  that  it  would  not  add  much  to  your 
father*8  distress,  were  he  to  be  informed  of  the 
truth.  Yoii  know  that,  from  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  implied  designs  of  rrori- 
dence,  1  object  to  any  concealment  on  such 
occasions,  but  on  this,  disclosure  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  fo/W-,  as  well  as  more  proper^  mode 
of  proceeding ;  for,  though  he  does  not  read 
newspapers,  he  may,  one  day,  learn  the  fact 
as  it  IS,  and  then  the  consequence  may  be  fatal 
to  life  or  reason.  Remember  how  ill  conceal- 
ment answered  in  your  poor  motlier*s  case.'* 
But  he  argued  in  vain.  However,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  with  them  to  their  father,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  possibility  of  msiking  the 
disclosure  which  he  advised. 

They  found  the  poor  old  man  leaning  his 
head  upon  an  open  Bible,  as  though  he  had 
been  praying  over  it.  The  sight  of  bis  sons 
in  mourning  told  the  tale  which  he  dreaded  to 
hear;  and,  wringing  their  hands  in  silence,  he 
left  the  roonrn  but  soon  returned;  and  with 
surprising  composure  said,  **Well;  now  I 
can  bear  to  hear  particulars."  When  they 
had  told  him  all  they  chose  to  relate,  he  ex- 
claimed, melting  into  tears,  ^  Enough ! — Oh, 
my  dear  sons  and  dear  friend,  it  is  a  sad  and 
grievous  thing  for  a  father  to>own;  but  1  feel 
Uiis  sorrow  to  be  a  blessing!  I  had  always 
feared  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death,  either 
by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  the  executioner; 
(here  the  sons  looked  triumphantly  at  each 
other;)  therefore  his  dying  a  penitent,  and  with 
humble  christian  reliance,  is  iuch  a  relief  to 
my  mind!  Yes;  I  ieared  he  might  commit 
forgery,  or  even  murder ;  and  that  would  have 
been  dreadful!" 

«'  Dreadful,  indeed !"  faltered  out  both  the 
brothers,  bursting  into  tears ;  while  Osborne, 
choked,  and  almost  convinced,  turned  to  the 
window.  **Yet,"  added  he,  "even  in  that 
case,  if  he  had  died  penitent,  I  trust  that  1 
could  have  borne  the  blow,  and  been  able  to 
believe  the  soul  of  my  unhappy  boy  would 
find  mercy  !"  Here  Osborne  eagerly  turned 
round,  and  would  have  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth ;  but  was  withheld  by  the  frowns  of  his 
companions,  and  the  truth  wa$  not  told. 

Edgar  had  not  been  dead  above  seven  months, 
before  a  visible  change  took  place  in  his  fa- 
ther's spirits,  and  expression  of  countenance ; 
for  the  constant  dread  of  his  child's  coming  to 
a  terrible  end  had  hitherto  preyed  on  his  mind, 
and  rendered  his  appearance  haggard ;  but  now 
he  looked,  and  wa$  cheerful ;  therefore,  his 
sons  rejoiced,  whenever  they  visited  him,  that 
they  had  not  taken  Osborne  s  advice. 

"Yon  are  wrong,"  said  he,  "he  would 
have  been  just  as  well,  if  he  had  known  the 


manner  of  Edgar's  death.  It  is  not  his  t^vw- 
rofiee,  but  the  cessation  of  anxious  suspense, 
that  has  thus  renovated  him.  However,  he 
may  go  in  his  ignorance  to  his  grave ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  he  will  do  so." 

"  Amen ;''  said  one  of  his  sons ;  "  for  bis 
life  is  most  precious  to  our  children  as  well  as 
to  us.  Our  little  boys  are  improving  so  fast 
under  his  tuition !"  ' 

The  consciousness  of  recovering  health,  as 
a  painful  affection  of  the  breast  and  heart  bad  j 
greatly  subsided  since  the  death  of  Edgar, 
made  the  good  old  man  wish  to  visit,  during ! 
the  summer  months,  an  old  college  friend  who  I 
lived  in  Yorkshire ;  and  he  communicated  hit  I 
intentions  to  his  sons.  But  they  highly  dis- 1 
approved  them,  because,  though  Kdgar's  dread- 
ful death  was  not  likely  to  be  revealed  to  him 
in  the  little  village  of  R  ■,  it  might  be  dis- 
closed to  him  by  some  one  or  other  during  a 
long  journey. 

However,  as  he  was  bent  on  going,  they 
could  not  find  a  snfiicient  excuse  for  preventing 
It;  but  they  took  every  precaution  possible. 
They  wrote  to  their  father's  intended  host, 
desiring  him  to  keep  all  papers  and  magazines 
for  the  last  seven  months  out  of  his  way;  and 
when  the  day  of  his  departure  arrived,  Os- 
borne himself  went  to  take  a  place  for  him; 
and  took  care  it  should  be  in  that  coach  which 
did  not  stop  at,  or  so  through  York,  in  order 
to  obviate  all  possible  chance  of  his  hearing 
the  murder  discunsed.  But  it  so  happened 
that  a  family,  going  from  the  town  whence 
the  coach  started,  wanted  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
without  leave,  Vernon's  place  was  transferred 
to  the  other  coach,  which  went  the  very  road  | 
Osborne  disapproved.  | 

"  Well,  well ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me;" 
said  the  good  old  man,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  change ;  and  he  set  ofif,  full  of  pioos 
thankfulness  for  the  afiectionate  conduct  and 
regrets  of  his  parishioners  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  as  they  lined  the  road  alooff 
which  the  coach  was  to  pass,  and  expressed 
even  clamorously  their  wishes  for  his  return. 

The  coach  stopped  at  an  inn  outside  the 
city  of  York ;  and  as  Vernon  was  not  dis- 
posed to  eat  any  dinner,  he  strolled  along  the 
road  till  he  came  to  a  small  church,  pleasantlj; 
situated,  and  entered  the  church-yard  to  read,' 
as  was  his  custom,  the  inscriptions  on  the! 
tombstones.  While  thus  enp^aged,  he  saw  a' 
man  filling  up  a  new-made  grave,  and  entered  | 
into  conversation  with  him.  He  found  it  was 
the  sexton  himself;  and  he  drew  from  him| 
several  anecdotes  of  the  persons  interred  around 
them.  ! 

During  this  conversation  they  had  walked  ^ 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  when,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  leave  the  spot,  the  sexton 
stopped  to  pluck  some  weeds  from  a  grate 
near  the  comer  of  it,  and  Vernon  stopped  also; 
taking  hold,  as  he  did  so,  of  a  small  willow 
sapling,  planted  near  the  corner  itself.  i 
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At  the  man  rose  from  hU  oocapation,  and 
saw  where  Vernon  stood,  he  smiled  signifi- 
cantly and  said, 

**  1  planted  that  willow ;  and  it  is  on  a 
ffraye,  though  the  grave  is  not  marked  out.*' 

"Indeed!" 

^*  Yes ;  it  is  the  grave  of  a  murderer.** 

"  Of  a  murderer  !**  echoed  Vernon,  instinct- 
ively shuddering  and  moving  away  from  it. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  be,  "  of  a  murderer  who 
was  hanged  at  York.  Poor  lad  !  it  was  very 
right  that  he  should  be  banged ;  but  he  was 
not  ,a  hardened  villain !  and  be  died  so  peni- 
tent !  and,  as  I  knew  him  when  be  used  to 
visit  where  I  was  groom,  I  could  not  help 
planting  this  tree  for  old  acquaintance  sake.** 

Here  be  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  Then  he  was  not  a  low-born  man.'* 

"Oh  no;  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  I 
think." 

"  Indeed !  poor  man ;  was  he  living  at  the 
time  t"  said  Vernon,  deeply  sighing. 

"Oh  yes ;  for  his  poor  son  did  so  fret,  lest 
his  father  should  ever  know  what  he  had  done ; 
for  he  said  he  was  an  an^el  upon  earth ;  and 
he  could  not  bear  to  think  how  he  would 
grieve;  for,  poor  lad,  he  loved  his  father  and 
mother  too,  though  he  did  so  badly.** 

"  Is  his  mother  living?** 

"No;  if  she  had,  he  would  have  been 
alive;  but  his  evil  courses  broke  her  heart; 
and  it  was  because  the  man  he  killed  reproach- 
ed him  for  having  murdered  his  mother,  that 
he  was  provoked  to  murder  hira.** 

"  Poor,  rash,  mistaken  youth !  then  he  had 
provocation.*' 

"  Oh  yes ;  the  greatest ;  but  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done;  and  it  would 
have  broken  your  heart  to  hear  him  talk  of  his 
poor  father.*' 

"  I  am  glad  I  did  not  hear  him,**  said  Ver- 
non hastily,  and  in  a  faltering  voice,  (for  he 
thought  of  Edgar.) 

"And  yet,  sir,  it  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  too.** 

"  Then  he  had  virtuous  feelings,  and  loved 
his  father  amidst  all  his  errors  1" 

"  Ay." 

"And  I  dare  say  his  father  loved  him  in 
spite  of  bis  faults.*' 

"  I  dare  say  he  did,"  replied  the  man ;  "  for 
one's  children  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
you  know,  sir,  after  all  that  is  said  and  done ; 
and  may  be  this  young  fellow  was  spoiled  in 
the  bringing  up." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Vernon,  sighing  deeply. 

"  However,  this  poor  lad  made  a  very  good 
end." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that !  and  he  lies  here,"  con- 
.tinued  Vernon,  gazing  on  the  spot  with  deep- 
ening interest,  and  roovinjr  nearer  to  it  as  he 
spoke.  "  Peace  be  to  his  soul !  but  was  he 
not  dissected  V 

"  Yes ;  but  his  brothers  got  leave  to  have 


the  body  after  dissection.  They  came  to  me ; 
and  we  buried  it  privately  at  night." 

"  His  brothers  came  f  and  who  were  his 
brothers !" 

"  Merchants  in  London ;  and  it  was  a  sad 
cut  on  them ;  but  they  took  care  that  their  fa- 
ther should  not  know  it." 

"  No !"  cried  Vernon,  turning  sick  at  heart. 

"  Oh  no ;  they  wrote  him  word  that  his  son 
was  ill;  then  wenCto  Westmoreland,  and — " 

"Tell  me,"  interrupted  Vernon,  ^sping 
for  breath,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm, 
"  tell  me  the  name  of  this  poor  youth  1" 

"  Why,  he  was  tried  under  a  false  name, 
for  the  sake  of  his  family ;  but  his  real  name 
was  Edgar  Vernon !" 

The  agonized  parent  drew  back,  shuddered 
violently  and  repeatedly,  casting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  of  min- 
gled appeal  and  resignation.  He  then  rushed 
to  the  obscure  spot  which  covered  the  bones  of 
his  son,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  stretched 
his  arms  over  it,  as  if  embracing  the  uncon- 
scious deposit  beneath,  while  his  head  rested 
on  the  grass,  and  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
But  he  uttered  one  groan !  then  all  was  still- 
ness! 

His  terrified  and  astonished  companion  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  few  moments, — then 
stooped  to  raise  him ;  but  the  fiat  op  mercy 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  paternal  heart,  broken 
by  the  sudden  shock,  had  suffered,  and  breath- 
ed its  last. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LIES     or     WANTONNESS. 

I  COME  now  to  LIES  OF  WANTONNESS ;  that 
is,  lies  told  from  no  other  motive  but  a  love 
of  lying,  and  to  show  the  utterer's  total 
contempt  of  truth,  and  for  those  scrupulous- 
persons  of  their  acquaintance  who  look  on  it 
with  reverence,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  ta 
their  principles ;  lies,  having  their  origin  mero-^ 
ly  in  a  depraved  fondness  for  speaking  and  in- 
venting falsehood.  Not  that  persons  of  this 
description  confine  their  falsehoods  to  this  sort 
of  lying;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  after  this 
fashion,  because  they  have  exhausted .  the 
strongly  motived  and  more  natural  sorts  of  ly- 
ing. In  such  as  these,  there  is  no  more  hope 
of  amendment  than  there  is  for  the  man  of  in- 
temperate habits,  who  has  exhausted  life  of 
its  pleasures,  and  his  constitution  of  its  ener- 
gy. Such  persons  must  go  despised  and  (ter- 
rible state  of  human  degradation!)  untrusted, 
unbelieved,  into  their  graves. 

Practical  lies  come  last  on  ray  list ;  ]ie» 
not  uttered  but  acted  ;  and  dress  will  fur< 
nish  me  witA  most  of  my  illustrations. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    LYING. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  great  art  of  dress 

is  to  CONCEAL  DEFKCTS  and  HEIGHTEN  BCAU- 

TtEs ;  therefore,  as  concealment  is  deception, 
this  great  art  of  dress  is  founded  on  falsehood ; 
but,  certainly,  in  some  instances,  on  falsehood, 
eomparaiivefy,  of  an  innocent  kind. 

If  the  false-hair  be  so  worn,  that  no  one  can 
fancy  it  natural ;  if  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  is 
such,  that  it  cannot  be  mintaken  for  nature ; 
or,  if  the  person  who  **  conceals  defects,  and 
heightens  beauties,**  openly  avows  the  prac- 
tice, then  is  the  deception  annihilated.  But, 
if  the  cheek  be  so  artfully  tinted,  that  its  hue 
is  mistaken  for  natural  colour;  if  the  false- 
hair  be  so  skilfully  woven,  that  it  passes  for 
natural  hair ;  if  the  crooked  person,  or  meagre 
form,  be  so  cunningly  assisted  by  dress,  that 
the  uneven  shoulder  disappears,  and  becoming 
fulncRS  succeeds  to  unbecoming  thinness, 
while  the  roan  or  woman  thus  assisted  by  art 
expects  their  charms  will  be  imputed  to  nature 
alone;  then  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the 
nature  of  other  lying,  and  become  equally 
vicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  and  the 
moral. 

I  have  said,  the  man  or  woman  so  assisted 
by  art;  and  1  believe  that,  by  including  the 
stronger  sex  in  the  above  observation,  I  have 
only  oeen  strieilu  jusL 

While  men  hide  baldness  by  gluing  a  piece 
of  false-hair  on  their  heads,  meaning  that  it 
should  pass  for  their  own,  and  while  a  false 
calf  gives  muscular  beauty  to  a  shapeless  leg, 
can  the  observer  on  human  life  do  otherwise 
than  include  the  wiser  sex  in  the  list  of  those 
who  indulge  in  the  permitted  artifices  and 
mysteries  of  the  toilet t  Nay;  bolder  still 
are  the  advances  of  some  men  into  its  sacred 
mysteries.  Lhave  seen  the  eyebrows,  even 
of  the  young,  darkened  by  the  hand  of  art, 
and  their  cheeks  reddened  by  its  touch ;  and 
who  has  not  seen,  in  Bond  street,  or  the  Drive, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  certain 
notorious  men  of  fashion  glowing  in  immortal 
bloom,  and  rivalling  the  dashing  belle  beside 
themi 

As  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  practi- 
cal lies  of  dress,  have  been  mistaken  by  many, 
and  have  exposed  me  to  severe,  (and  I  think 
1  may  add)  unjust  animadversions,  I  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  by  a  second  edition, 
^0  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  censure  any  one  for  having 
Tecourse  to  art  to  hide  the  defects  of  nature ; 
and,  I  have  expreuly  said^  that  such  practices 
are  comparatively  innocent;  but,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  they  cease  to  be  innocent,  and  be- 
'come  passive  and  practical  lies  also,  if,  when 
men  and  women  hear  the  fineness  of  their 
•complexion,  hair,  or  teeth,  commended  in  their 
presence,  they  do  not  own  that  the  beauty  so 
•commended  is  entirely  artificial,  provided  such 
be  really  the  case.     But, 

1  am  far  from  advising  any  one  to  be  guilty 
of  the  unnecessary  egotism  ol  volunteering  such 


an  assurance ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  when 
we  are  praised  for  qualities^  whether  of  mind 
or  person,  which  we  do  not  possess,  we  are 
guilty  of  passive  if  not  pradical  lying,  if  we 
do  not  disclaim  our  right  to  the  encomium  be- 
stowed. 

The  following  also  are  practical  lies  of 
every  day's  experience. 

Wearing  paste  for  diamonds,  intending  that 
the  false  should  be  taken  for  the  true;  and 
purchasing  brooches,  pins,  and  rings  of  mock 
jewels,  intending  that  they  should  pass  for 
real  ones;  passing  oflf  gooseberry  wine  at 
dinner  for  real  Champaigne,  and  English  li- 
queur»  for  foreign  ones.  But,  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  motive  is  not  always  the  mean  and 
contemptible  wish  of  imposing  on  the  credu- 
lity of  others ;  but  it  has  sometimes  its  source 
in  a  dangerous  as  well  as  deceptive  ambition, 
that  nf  making  an  appearance  beyond  what  the 
circumatanees  of  the  person  to  deceiving  really 
warrant;  the  wish  to  be  supposed  to  be  more 
opulent  than  they  really  are  t  that  most  common 
ofaUthe  practical  lies  f  as  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
follow  in  its  train.  The  lady  who  purchases 
and  wears  paste  which  she  hopes  will  pass  for 
diamonds,  is  usually  one  who  has  no  right  to 
wear  jewels  at  all ;  and  the  sentleman  who 
passes  oflfgoosebergr  wine  for  Uhampaigne  is, 
in  all  probability,  aiming  at  a  style  of  living 
beyond  his  situation  in  society. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  when  ladies 
substitute  paste  for  diamonds,  the  substitution 
tells  a  tale  of  greater  error  still.  I  mean  when 
ladies  wear  mock  for  real  jewels,  because  their 
extravagance  has  obliged  them  to  raise  money 
on  the  latter;  and  they  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  their 
necessary  and    accustomed  splendour  by  a 

PRACTICAL   LIE. 

The  following  is  another  of  the  practical 
LIES  in  common  use. 

The  medical  man,  who  desires  his  servant 
to  call  him  out  of  church,  or  from  a  party,  in 
order  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  the  great 
business  which  he  has  not^  is  guilty  not  of 
uttering,  but  of  acUng  a  fiilsehood ;  and  the 
author  also,  who  makes  his  publisher  put 
cond  and  third  editions  before  a  work  of  which, 
perhaps,  not  even  the  first  edition  is  sold. 

But,  the  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  others, 
though  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  of  practical 
lies,  are  those  acted  by  men  who,  thooffh  they 
know  themselves  to  be  in  the  gulf  oT  bank- 
ruptcy, either  from  wishin?  to  put  off  the  evil 
day,  or  from  the  visionary  nope  that  something 
will  occur  unexpectedly  to  save  them,  launch 
out  into  increased  splendour  of  living,  in  order 
to  obtain  further  credit,  and  induce  their  ac- 
quaintances to  entrust  their  money  to  them. 

There  if,  however,  one  practical  ue  mors 
fatal  still,  in  my  opinion ;  because  it  is  the 
practice  of  schools,  and  consequently  the  sin 
of  early  life ; — a  period  of  existence  in  which 
it  is  desirable,  both  for  general  and  indiTidoal 
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l^od,  that  habits  of  troth  and  inte^ity  ahoold 
be  acquired,  and  atrictty  adhered  to.  1  mean 
the  pernicious  custom  which  prevails  amongst 
boys,  and  probably  girls,  of  getting  their  school- 
fellows to  do  their  exercises  for  them,  or  con- 
tenting  to  do  the  same  office  for  others. 

Some  will  say,  **but  it  would  be  so  ill-na- 
tured to  refuse  to  write  oiie^s  school-fellows* 
exercises,  especially  when  one  is  convinced 
that  they  cannot  write  them  for  themselves." 
But,  leaving  the  question  of  truth  and  false- 
hood unar^ted  awhile,  let  us  examine  coolly 
that  of  the  probable  good  or  evil  done  to  the 
parties  obliged. 

What  are  children  sent  to  school  fori — to 
learn.  And  when  there,  what  are  the  motives 
which  are  to  make  them  learn  1  dread  of  pun- 
ishnient,  and  hope  of  distinction  and  reward. 
There  are  few  children  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be 
led  on  to  industry  by  one  or  both  of  these  mo- 
tives, however  indolent  they  may  be ;  but,  if 
these  motives  be  not  allowed  their  proper 
scope  of  action,  the  stupid  boy  will  never  take 
the  trouble  to  learn,  if  he  finds  that  he  can 
avoid  punishment,  and  gain  reward,  by  pre- 
vailing on  some  more  diligent  boy  to  do  his 
exercises  for  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  in- 
dulge their  school-fellows,  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  future  welfare,  and  are  in  reality /oes 
where  they  fancied  themselves/nencb.  But,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  have  not  even  tkt9  excuse 
for  their  pernicious  compliance,  sincd  it  springs 
from  want  of  sufficient  firmness  to  say  no,— 
and  deny  an  earnest  request  at  the  command 
of  principle.  But,  to  such  I  would  put  this 
question.  **  Which  is  the  real  friend  to  a 
child,  the  person  who  gives  it  the  sweetmeats 
which  it  asks  for,  at  the  risk  of  making  it  ill, 
merely  because  it  were  bo  hard  to  refuse  the 
dear  little  thing;  or  the  person  who,  consider- 
ing only  the  interest  and  health  of  the  child, 
resists  its  importunities,  though 'nieved  to 
deny  its  reouest  t*'  No  doubt  that  they  would 
give  the  palm  of  real  kindness,  rea/good*na- 
tore  to  the  latter ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  boy 
who  reftues  to  do  his  school-feUow*s  task  is 
more  truly  kind,  more  truly  good-natured  to 
him,  than  he  who,  by  indulging  his  indolence, 
runs  the  risk  of  making  him  a  dunce  for  life. 

But  some  may  reply,  **  It  would  make  one 
odiout  in  the  school,  were  one  to  refuse  this 
common  compliance  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  one's  companions."—- Not  if  the  refusal 
were  declared  to  be  the  result  of  principle, 
and  every  aid  not  contrary  to  it  were  otfered  and 
aflforded ;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
schoolfellows  may  assist  each  other,  without 
any  violation  of  trath,  and  without  sharing 
with  them  in  the  practical  lic,  by  imposing 
on  their  masters,  as  theirs,  lessons  which  they 
never  wrote. 

This  common  practice  in  schools  is  a  Piuc- 
TiCAL  LIB  of  considerable  importance,  from  its 
frequency ;  and  because,  aa  I  before  observed, 
the  fesiilt  of  K  is,  that  the  first  atep  which  a 


child  sets  in  a  school  is  into  the  midst  of  de- 
ceit—tolerated, cherished  deceit.  For,  if  chil- 
dren are  quick  at  learning,  they  are  called 
upon  immediately  to  enable  others  to  decerve  ; 
and,  if  dull,  they  are  enabled  to  appear  in  bor- 
rowed plumes  themselves. 

How  often  have  1  heard  men  in  mature  Mfe 
say,  **  Oh !  I  knew  such  a  one  at  school ;  he 
was  a  very  good  fellow,  but  so  dull !  I  have 
often  done  his  exercises  for  him."  Or,  I  have 
heard  the  contrary  asserted.  **Such  a  one  was 
a  very  clever  boy  at  school  indeed ;  he  has 
done  many  an  exercise  for  me ;  for  he  was 
very  goodmaturedy  And  in  neither  case  was 
the  speaker  conscious  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  deception  himself,  or  been 
accessary  to  it  in  another. 

Parents  also  correct  their  children's  exer- 
cises, and  thereby  enable  them  to  put  a  deceit 
on  the  master;  not  only  by  this  means  con- 
vincing their  offspring  of  their  own  total  dis- 
regard of  truth ;  a  conviction  doubtless  most 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  their  young  minds ; 
but  as  full  of  folly  as  it  is  of  laxity  of  princi- 
ple ;  since  the  deceit  cannot  fail  of  being  de- 
tected, whenever  the  parents  are  not  at  hand 
to  afford  their  assistance. 

But,  is  it  neeewtry  that  this  school  delin- 
quency should  exist!  Is  it  not  advisable  that 
children  should  learn  the  rudiments  of  truth, 
rather  than  falsehood,  with  those  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue  and  the  classiest  Surely  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  should  watch  over  the 
morals,  while  improving  the  mindt  of  youth 
Surely  parents  ought  to  be  tremblingly  soli- 
citous that  their  children  should  always  speak 
truth,  and  be  corrected  by  their  preceptora  for 
uttering  falsehood.  Yet,  of  what  use  could  it 
be  to  correct  a  child  for  telling  a  spontaneous 
lie,  on  the  impulse  of  strong  temptation,  if 
that  child  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  deceiving  his 
master  on  system,  and  of  assisting  others  to 
do  sot  While  the  present  practice  with  regard 
to  exercise-making  exists ;  while  boys  and 
girls  go  up  to  their  preceptors  with  lies  in 
their  hands,  whence,  sometimes,  no  doubt» 
they  are  transferred  to  their  lips ;  every  hope 
that  truth  will  be  taught  in  schools,  as  a  ne- 
cessary moral  duty,  must  be  totally,  and  for 
ever,  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OtTR  OWH    BXPfeRIBNOB    OP  THB    PAIH- 
PUL    RBSULTS    OP   LTINO. 

I  CAimoT  point  out  the  mischievous  nature 
and  impolicy  of  lying  better,  than  by  referring 
my  readers  to  their  own  experience.  Which 
of'^them  does  not  know  some  few  persons,  at 
least,  from  whose  habitnal  disregard  of  truth 
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they  have  oflen  suffered;  and  with  whom 
they  find  intimacy  unpleasant,  as  well  as  un- 
safe ;  because  confidence,  that  charm  and  ce- 
ment of  intimacYt  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
intercourse?  Which  of  my  readers  is  not 
sometimes  obliged  to  say,  **  I  ought  to  add, 
that  my  authority  for  what  I  have  just  related, 
is  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  such-a-one,  or  a  certain 
young  lady,  or  a  certain  youn^  gentleman ; 
therefore,  you  know  what  credit  is  to  be  giren 
to  It." 

It  has  been,  asserted,  that  every  town  and 
village  has  its  idiot ;  and,  with  equal  truth, 
probably,  it  may  be  advanced,  that  every  one^s 
i^ircle  of  acquaintance  contains  one  or  more 
persons  known  to  be  habitual  liars,  and  al- 
ways mentioned  as  such.  I  may  be  asked, 
*'  If  this  be  80,  of  what  consequence  is  it  1 
And  how  is  it  mischievous  1  If  such  persons 
;are  known  and  chronicled  as  liars,  thev  can 
deceive  no  one,  and,  therefore,  can  do  no 
harm."  But  this  is  not  true ;  we  are  not  al- 
ways on  our  guard,  either  against  our  own 
weakness,  or  a^inst  that  of  others;  and  if 
the  most  notorious  liar  tells  us  something 
^hat  we  wish  to  believe,  our  wise  resolution, 
never  to  credit  or  repeat  what  he  has  told  us, 
fades  before  our  desire  to  confide  in  him  on 
ibis  occasion.  Thus,  even  in  spite  of  can- 
non, we  become  the  agents  of  his  falsehood ; 
and,  though  lovers  of  truth,  are  the  assistants 
;  of  lying. 

Nor  are  there  many  of  my  readers,  I  ven- 
!  ture  to  pronounce,  who  have  not,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  their  lives,  had  cause  to  la- 
i  ment  some  violation  of  truth,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  guilty,  and  which,  at  the 
time,  they  considered  as  wise,  or  positively 
unavoidable. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  impolicy  even 
of  occasional  lying  is,  that  it  exposes  one  to 
the  danger  of  never  being  believed  in  future. 
Jt  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credence  to  those 
who  have  once  deceived  us;  when  they  did 
80  deceive,  they  were  governed  by  a  motive 
sutliciently  powerful  to  overcome  their  regard 
for  truth ;  and  how  can  one  ever  be  sure,  that 
equal  temptation  is  not  always  present,  and 
always  overcoming  them  1 

Admitting,  that  perpetual  distrust  attends  on 
those  who  are  known  to  be  frequent  violators 
of  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  liar  is,  as  if 
he  was  fvi/.  He  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated  for 
all  the  important  purposes  of  life.  That  man 
or  woman  is  no  better  than  a  nonentity,  whose 
simple  assertion  is  not  credited  immediately. 
Those  whose  words  no  one  dares  to  repeat, 
without  naming  the  authority^  lest  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  them  should  be  too  im- 
plicitly credited,  such  persons,  I  repeat  it,  ex- 
ist, as  if  they  existed  not.  They  resemble 
that  diseased  eye,  which,  though  perfect  in 
colour  aqd  appearance,  is  wholly  useless,  be- 
cause it  cannot  perform  the  function  for  which 
it  was  created,  that  o($eeing;  for,  of  what  use 


to  others,  and  of  what  benefit  to  themselves, 
can  those  be  whose  tongues  are  always  sot- 
pected  of  uttering  falsehood,  and  whose  words, 
instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  that  soul  and 
cement  of  society,  and  of  mutual  regard,  are 
received  with  offensive  distrust,  and  never  re- 
peated  without  caution  and  apology  1  i 

^  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  speak- 
ing the  truth  does  not  imply  a  necessity  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one ;  but  that,  even 
it  thd  unrestricted  practice  of  truth  in  society 
did  at  first  give  pain  to  self-love,  it  would,  ia 
the  end,  further  the  best  views  of  benevolence; 
namely,  moral  improvement.  | 

There  cannot  be  any  reason  why  offetrnwe  or 
home  truths  should  be  wlunUeredy  because  one 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  truth  must  be 
spoken  when  eaUtdfor.  If  I  put  a  question  to 
another  which  ma^,  if  truly  answered,  wound 
either  my  sensibility  or  my  self-love,  I  should 
be  rightly  served  if  replied  to  by  a  homt  irtUk; 
but,  taking  conversation  according  to  its  gene- 
ric tenor— that  is,  under  the  usual  restraints 
of  decorum  and  propriety— truth  and  benevo- 
lence will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  go  hand-in- 
hand ;  and  not^  as  is  commonly  imagined,  be 
opposed  to  each  other.  For  instance,  if  a  per- 
son in  company  be  old,  plain,  affected,  vulgar 
in  manners,  or  dressed  m  a  manner  unbecoai- 
ing  their  years,  my  utmost  love  of  truth  would ; 
never  lead  me  to  say,  **  how  old  you  look !  or  i 
how  plain  you  are !  or  how  improperly  dress- 1 
ed !  or  how  vulgar !  and  how  affected !"  But,  | 
if  this  person  were  to  say  to  me,  **  do  I  not  i 
look  old  t  am  I  not  plain  1  am  I  not  improperly  | 
dressed t  am  I  vulgar  in  manners?"  and  soi 
on,  I  own  that,  according  to  my  principles,  1 1 
must,  in  my  reply,  adhere  to  the  strict  troth, 
after  having  vainly  tried  to  avoid  answering,  I 
by  a  serious  expostulation  on  the  folly,  impro-  ^ 
priety,  and  indelicacy  of  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  any  one.  And  what  would  the  conse- , 
quence  be?  The  person  so  answered  would, | 
probably,  never  like  me  again.  Still,  by  my  i 
reply,  I  mi^ht  have  been  of  the  greatest  ser^  | 
vice  to  the  indiscreet  questioner.  If  ugly,  the 
inquirer  being  convinced  that  not  on  outward  | 
charms  could  he  or  she  build  their  pretensions  | 
to  please,  might  study  to  improve  in  the  mors  I 
permanent  graces  of  mind  and  manner.  Ifi 
growing  old,  the  inquirer  mij^ht  be  led  by  my  i 
reply  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  brevity  of  life,  i 
and  try  to  grow  in  grace  while  advancing  in  i 
years.  If  ill-dressed,  or  in  a  manner  unbe- 1 
coming  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  inquirer) 
might  be  led  to  improve  in  this  particular,  and  i 
be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sneer  of  detrao- 1 
tion.  If  vulgar,  the  inquirer  might  be  induced ' 
to  keep  a  watch  in  future  over  the  admitted 
vulgarity ;  and  if  affected,  might  endeavour  at 
greater  simplicity,  and  less  pretension  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Thus,  the  temporary  wound  to  the  self-lovs 
of  the  inquirer  might  be  attended  with  lasting! 
benefit;    and  benevolence  in  leality  be  notj 
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wounded,  but  gratified.  Besides,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 
ways find  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  them  to  infiict. 

Few  persons  are  so  entirely  devoid  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  charms,  as  not  to  be  subjects 
for  some  kind  of  commendation;  therefore,  I 
believe,  that  means  may  always  be  found  to 
smooth  down  the  plumes  of  that  self-love 
which  principle  has  obliged  us  to  ruffle.  But, 
if  it  were  to  become  a  general  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  society  to  utter  spontaneous  truth,  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  I  have  painted  the 
utterers  of  truth  to  be  placed,  would,  in  time, 
be  impossible;  for,  if  certain  that  the  truth 
would  be  spoken,  and  their  suspicions  concern- 
ing their  defects  confirmed,  none  would  dare 
to  put  such  questions  as  I  have  enumerated. 
Those  questions  sprun?  from  the  hope  of  be- 
ing contradicted  and  Mattered,  and  were  that 
hope  annihilated,  no  one  would  ever  so  ques- 
tion again. 

I  shall  observe  here,  that  those  who  make 
mortifying  observations  on  the  personal  de- 
fects of  their  friends,  or  on  any  infirmity, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  are  not  actuated  by 
the  love  of  truth,  or  by  any  good  motive  what- 
ever; but  that  such  unpleasant  sincerity  is 
merely  the  result  of  coarseness  of  mind,  and  a 
mean  desire  to  inflict  pain  and  mortification ; 
therefore,  if  the  utterer  of  them  be  noble,  or 
even  royal,  I  should  still  brin^  a  charge  against 
them,  terrible  to  "ears  polite,"  that  of  ill- 
breeding  and  positive  vulgarity. 

All  human  beings  are  convinced  in  the  clo- 
set of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the  interests 
of  society,  and  of  the  mischief  which  they  ex- 

fierience  fi-om  lying,  though  few,  comparative- 
y,  think  the  practice  of  the  one,  and  avoidance 
of  the  other,  binding  either  on  the  christian  or 
the  moralist,  when  they  are  actingr  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world.  Nor  can  1  wonder  at 
this  inconsistency,  when  boys  and  girls,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  however  they  may  be 
taught  to  speak  the  truth  at  home,  are  so  oflen 
tempted  into  the  tolerated  commission  of  false- 
hood as  soon  as  they  set  their  foot  into  a  pub* 
lie  school. 

But  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the  little 
shame  which  attaches  to  what  is  called  white 
LYING,  when  we  see  it  sanctioned  in  the  high- 
est assemblies  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  with  fear  and  humility  that  I  venture  to 
blame  a  custom  prevalent  in  our  legislative 
meetings ;  which,  as  Christianity  is  declared  to 
be  **  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,*' 
ought  to  be  christian  as  well  as  wise;  and 
where  every  member,  feelinfir  it  binding  on 
him  individually  to  act  according  to  the  legal 
oath,  should  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  otU 
the  truth.  Yet  what  is  the  real  state  of  tnings 
there  on  tome  occasions  t 

In  the  heat,  (the  pardonable  heat,  perhaps,) 
of  political  debates,  and  from  the  excitement 
produced  by  collision  of  wits,  a  noble  lord,  or 


an  honourable  commoner,  is  betrayed  into  se* 
vere  personal  comment  on  his  antagonist.  The 
unavoidable  consequence,  as  it  is  thought^  i» 
apology,  or  duel. 

But  as  these  assemblies  are  called  christian, 
even  the  warriors  present  deem  apology  a  more 
proper  proceeding  than  duel.  Yet  how  is 
apology  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  dictates  of  worldly  honour?  And  how 
can  the  necessity  of  duel,  that  savage,  heathen* 
ish  disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  christian  land, 
be  at  once  obviated  1  Oh  !  the  method  is  easy 
enough.  "  It  is  as  easy  as  lying,"  and  lying  i& 
the  remedy.  A  noble  lord,  or  an  honourable 
member  gets  up,  and  says,  that  undoubtedly 
his  noble  or  honourable  friend  used  such  and 
such  words ;  but,  no  doubt,  that  by  those  word» 
he  did  not  mean  what  those  words  usually 
mean  ;  but  he  meant  so  and  so.  Some  one  on 
the  other  side  immediately  rises  on  behalf  of 
the  offended,  and  says,  that  if  the  offender  will 
say  that  by  so  and  so,  he  did  not  mean  so  and 
so,  the  offended  will  he  perfectly  satisfied.  On 
which  the  offender  rises,  declares  that  by 
black  he  did  not  mean  black,  but  white;  in 
^hort,  that  black  is  white,  and  white  black ; 
the  ofiended  says.  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied  !  the^ 
honourable  house  is  satisfied  also  that  life  is 
put  out  of  peril ;  and  what  is  called  honour  is 
satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  only  of  truth. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  one  can 
rejoice  more  fervently  than  myself  when  these 
disputes  terminate  without  duels;  but  must 
there  be  a  victim  ?  and  must  that  victim  be 
Truth  ?  As  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive  on 
these  occasions,  nor  wish,  nor  expectation  to 
do  so,  the  soul,  the  essence  of  lying,  is  not  in 
the  transaction  on  the  side  of  the  offender* 
But  the  offended  is  forced  to  say  that  he  is  sat- 
isfied, when  he  certainly  can  not  be  so.  He 
knows  that  the  offender  meant,  at  the  moment, 
what  he  said ;  therefore  he  is  nut  satisfied  when 
he  is  told,  in  order  to  return  his  half-drawn 
sword  to  the  scabbard,  or  his  pistol  to  the  hoi* 
ster,  that  black  means  white,  and  white  means 
black. 

However,  he  has  his  resource ;  he  may  ulti- 
mately tell  the  truth,  declare  himself,  when 
out  of  the  house,  unsatisfied;  and  may  (honi- 
ble  alternative!)  peril  hia  life,  or  that  of  his 
opponent.  But  is  there  no  other  course  which 
can  be  pursued  by  him  who  gave  the  ofl^ence  ? 
Must  apology  to  aatiafy  be  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  falsehood  1  Could  it  not  be  made-  in 
the  touching  and  impressive  language  of  truth  ? 
Might  not  the  perhaps  already  penitent  offend- 
er, say  "  no ;  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
ness of  subterfuge.  By  the  words  which  I  ut- 
tered, I  meant  at  the  moment  what  those  words 
conveyed,  and  nothin?  else.  But  I  then  saw 
through  the  medium  of  passion ;  I  spoke  in  the 
heat  of  resentment ;  and  I  now  scruple  not  \» 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said,  and  en- 
treat the  pardon  of  him  whom  1  ofiTended.    If 
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he  be  not  satisfied,  I  know  the  consequencesy 
and  must  take  the  responsibility." 

Sorely  an  apology  like  this  would  satisfy 
any  one,  however  offended ;  and  if  the  adver- 
sary were  not  contented,  the  noble  or  honour- 
able house  would  undoubtedly  deem  his  re- 
sentment brutal,  and  he  would  be  constrained 
to  pardon  the  oflender  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
grace. 

But  I  am  not  contented  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  apology  which  1  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  offending  party;  for  1  have  made  him 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirings  of  worldly  honour.  Instead  of  ending 
his  apology  in  that  unholy  manner,  I  should 
have  wish^  to  end  it  thus:  —  ^^But  if  this 
heart-felt  apology  be  not  sufficient  to  appease 
the  anger  of  him  whom  I  have  offended^  and  he 
expects  me,  in  order  to  expiate  my  fault,  to 
meet  him  in  the  lawless  warfare  of  single  com- 
bat, I  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  not  so  meet 
him;  that  not  even  the  dread  of  being  accused 
of  cowardice,  and  being  frowned  on  by  those 
whose  respect  I  value,  shall  induce  me  to  put 
in  peril  either  his  life  or  my  own." 

If  he  and  his  opponent  be  married  men,  and^ 
above  all,  if  he  be  indeed  a  christian,  he  might 
add,  *'  I  will  not,  for  any  personal  considera- 
tions, run  the  risk  of  making  his  wife  and  mine 
a  widow,  and  his  children  and  my  own  father- 
less. I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  disappointing 
that  confiding  tenderness  which  looks  up  to  us 
for  happiness  and  protection,  by  any  rash  and 
selfish  action  of  mine.  But  I  am  not  actuated 
to  this  refusal  by  this  consideration  alone;  I 
am  withheld  by  one  more  binding  and  more 
powerful  still.  For  I  remember  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  I  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not, 
enter  into  single  and  deadly  combat,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  awful  command,  *  thou  shalt  not 
kill!'" 

Would  any  one,  however  narrow  and  worldly 
in  his  conceptions,  venture  to  condemn  as  a 
coward,  meanly  shrinking  from  the  responsi- 
bility he  had  incurred,  the  man  that  could  dare 
to  put  forth  sentiments  like  these,  regardless 
of  that  fearful  thing,  **the  world's  dread 
laugh  1" 

There  might  he  some  among  his  hearers  b^ 
whom  this  truly  noble  daring  could  not  possi- 
bly be  appreciated.  But  though  in  both  houses 
of  parliament,  there  might  be  heroes  present, 
whose  heads  are  even  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  laurels;  men,  whose  courage 
has  often  paled  the  cheeks  of  their  enemies  in 
battle,  ana  brought  the  lofliest  low ;  still,  (I 
must  venture  to  assert)  he  who  can  dare,  for 
the  sake  of  conscience,  to  speak  and  act  coun- 
ter to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  world, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  standing  in  society, 
such  a  man  is  a  hero  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  his  is  courage  of  the  most  difficult  kind ; 
that  moral  courage,  founded  indeed  on  fear^ 


but  a  fear  that  tramples  firmly  on  every  fear  of 
man;  for  it  is  that  holy  fear,  the  fbab  of  eoo. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

LYING  THE  MOST  COMMON  OF  ALL  VICIS. 

I  HAVK  observed  in  the  preceding  chspter, 
and  elsewhere,  that  all  persons,  in  theory^  con- 
sider lying  as  a  most  odious,  mean,  and  perni- 
cious practice.  It  is  also  one  which  is  mors 
than  almost  any  other  reproved,  if  not  punish- 
ed, both  in  servants  and  children; — for  parenis, 
those  excepted  whose  moral  sense  has  been 
rendered  utterly  callous,  or  who  never  possess- 
ed any,  mourn  over  the  slightest  deviation  from 
truth  in  their  offspring,  and  visit  it  with  in- 
stant punishment  Who  has  not  frequently 
heard  masters  and  mistresses  of  families  de- 
claring that  some  of  their  servants  were  socb 
liars  that  they  could  keep  them  no  longer! 
Yet  trying  and  painful  as  intercourse  with  liars 
is  universally  allowed  to  be,  since  confidence, 
that  necessary  guardian  of  domestic  peace,  can- 
not exist  where  they  are ;  lying  is  undtmbUdJy^ 

THE  MOST  COMMON  OF  ALL  VICES.      A   friend  of 

mine  was  once  told  bv  a  confessor,  that  it  was 
the  one  mo^i frequently  confessed  to  him;  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  enter  society  with  eyes  open 
to  detect  this  propensity,  we  shall  noon  bs 
convinced,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, however  distinguished  for  virtue, 
who  are  not,  on  some  occasions,  led  by  good 
and  sufficient  motive,  in  their  own  opinion  at 
least,  either  to  violate  or  withhold  the  truth 
with  intent  to  deceive.  Nor  do  their  most 
conscious  or  even  detected  deviations  from  ve- 
racity fill  the  generality  of  the  world  with 
shame  or  compunction.  If  they  commit  any 
other  sins,  they  shrink  from  avowing  them; 
bul  I  have  ofien  heard  persona  confess,  that 
they  had,  on  certain  occasions,  uttered  a  direct 
falsehood,  with  an  air  which  proved  them  to 
be  proud  of  the  deceptive  skill  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  adding,  '^  but  it  was  only  a  whits 
lie,  you  know,"  with  a  degree  of  aelf-compla- 
cency  which  showed  that,  in  their  eyes,  a 
white  lie  was  no  lie  at  all.  And  what  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  even  the  professedly 
pious,  as  well  as  the  moral,  assert  that  a  devi- 
ation from  truth,  or  at  least,  withholding  the 
truth,  so  as  to  deceive,  is  sometimes  absolutely 
necessary  1  Yet,  I  would  seriously  ask  of 
those  who  thus  argue,  whether,  when  they  re- 
peat the  commandment,  **  thou  shalt  not  steal," 
they  feel  willing  to  admit,  either  in  themselves 
or  others,  a  mental  reservation,  allow  in^f  them 
to  jnlfer  in  anv  degree,  or  even  in  the  slightest 
particular  make  free  with  the  property  of  ano- 
ther) Would  they  think  that  pilfering  tea  or 
sugar  was  a  veoial  fiiult  in  a  servant,  and  ex- 
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eutable  under  strong  temptations  1  They 
would  answer  **  no;'*^  and  be  ready  to  say  in 
the  worda  of  the  apostle,  **  whosoeyer  in  this 
respect  shall  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty 
of  all/'  Yet,  1  fenture  to  assert,  that  IHtU 
lyings  alias  white  lying,  is  as  much  an  in- 
fringement of  the  moral  law  against  '*  speaking 
leasing**  as  little  pilfering  is  of  the  command- 
ment not  to  steal ;  and  1  defy  any  consistent 
moralist  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  the 
principle  which  1  here  lay  down. 

The  economical  rule,  *^take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves,** may,  with  great  benefit,  be  applied  to 
morals.  Few  persons,  comparatively,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  committing  great  crimes, 
out  all  are  daily  and  hourly  tempted  to  com- 
mit Httle  una.  beware,  therefore,  of  slight  de- 
viations from  purity  and  rectitude,  and  great 
ones  will  take  care  of  Ihenuelvea ;  and  the  habit 
of  resistance  to  trivial  sins  will  make  you  able 
to  resist  temptation  to  errors  of  a  more  culpable 
nature ;  and  as  those  persons  will  not  be  likely 
to  exceed  improperly  in  pounds,  who  are  laud- 
ably saving  m  pence,  and  as  little  li^^  are  to 
great  ones,  what  pence  are  to  pounds,  if  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  telling  truth  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, we  shall  never  be  induced  to  violate  it 
on  serious  and  important  ones. 

I  shall  now  borrow  the  aid  of  others  to 
strengthen  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
important  subject,  or  have  still  to  say ;  as  I 
am  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  inability  to 
do  justice  to  it;  and  if  the  good  which  I  desire 
be  but  effected,  I  am  willing  to  resign  toothers 
the  merit  of  the  success. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    LORD    BACON,    AlTD 
OTHERS. 

In  a  gallery  of  moral  philosophers,  the  rank 
of  Bacon,  in  my  opinion,  resembles  that  of 
Titian  in  a  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  some  of 
his  successors  not  only  look  up  to  him  as  au- 
thority for  certain  excellences,  but,  making 
him,  in  a  measure,  their  study,  they  endeavour 
to  diffuse  over  their  own  productions  the  beauty 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  his  manner.  I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that 
those  passages  in  his  Essay  on  Truth  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  before  me,  are  so  un- 
satisfactorily brief; — however,  as  even  a  sketch 
from  the  hand  of  a  master  is  valuable,  I  give 
the  following  extracts  from  the  essay  in  ques- 
tion. 

'*  But  to  pass  from  theological  and  philo- 
sophical truth  —  to  truth,  or  rather  veracity,  in 
civil  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and 


sound  dealing  is  the  honour  of  ittan*8  nature, 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 
For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the 
goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely 
upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There 
is  no  vice  that  does  so  overwhelm  a  man 
with  shame, as  to  be  found  false  or  perfidious; 
and  therefore  Montaigne  saith  very  acutely, 
when  he  inquired  the  reason,  why  the  giving 
the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgraceful  and  odious 
charge,  *  If  it  be  well  weighed,*  said  he,  '  to 
say  that  a  man  lies,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he 
is  a  bravado  towards  God  and  a  coward  to- 
wards man.  For  the  liar  insults  God  and 
crouches  to  man.*  **    Essay  on  TVuM. 

I  hoped  to  have  derived  considerable  assist- 
ance from  Addison ;  as  he  ranks  so  very  high 
in  the  list  of  moral  writers,  that  Dr.  Watts  said 
of  his  greatest  work,  ^*  There  is  so  much  virtue 
in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  such  a 
reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many  valuable 
remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they  are 
not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours,  or  summer- 
houses,  to  entertain  one*s  thoughts  in  any  mo- 
ments of  leisure.**  But,  in  spite  of  his  fame 
as  a  moralist,  and  of  this  high  eulogium  from 
one  of  the  best  authorities,  Addison  appears  to 
have  done  very  little  as  an  advocate  ror  spon- 
taneous truth,  and  an  assailant  of  spontaneous 
lying ;  and  has  been  much  less  zealous  and 
effective  than  either  Hawkesworth  or  John- 
son. However,  what  he  has  said,  is  well 
said  ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  it. 

**  The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  honotir 
from  man  to  man  is,  giving  the  lie.  One  may 
tell  another  that  he  drinks  and  blasphemes,  and 
it  may  pass  unnoticed ;  but  to  say  he  lies, 
though  but  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing 
but  blood  can  expiate.  The  reasons  perhaps 
may  be,  because  no  other  vice  implies  a  want 
of  courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ; 
and,  therefore,  telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touch- 
ing him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and,  indirectly,  calling  him  a  coward.  I  can- 
not omit,  under  this  head,  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  that,  from  the 
age  of  five  vears  to  twenty,  they  instruct  their 
sons  only  in  three  things;  — to  manage  the 
horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  speak 
ike  truths    Spectator,  Letter  99. 

I  know  not  whence  Addison  took  the  ex- 
tract, from  which  I  give  the  following  quota- 
tion, but  I  refer  my  readers  to  No.  352  of  the 
Spectator. 

*'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready 
to  drop  out,  before  we  are  avrare ;  whereas,  a 
LIE  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man*s  invention 
upon  the  rack ;  and  one  break  wants  a  great 
many  more  to  make  it  ^rood.  It  is  like  build- 
ing on  a  false  foundation,  which  continually 
stands  in  need  of  props  to  keep  it  up,  and 
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proves  at  last  more  chargeable  than  to  have 
raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a 
true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sincerity  is  firm 
and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it;  and,  because  it  is  plain 
and  open,  fears  no  discofery,  of  which  the 
crafty  roan  is  always  in  danger.  All  his  pre- 
tences are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them  ;  he  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himself  to  be  found  out';  and  while  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he 
renders  himself  ridiculous.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom, 
and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business.  It  creates  confidence  in 
those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour 
of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
in  a  few  words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain- 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  iDan 
sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in 
which  men  often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word, 
whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be 
in  falsehood  and  dissimulation, it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  be- 
cause it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  be- 
lieved when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  per- 
haps when  he  means  honestly.  When  a  man 
has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  serve  his  turn ; 
neither  truth  nor  falseho(^.'* 

Dr.  Hawkesworth,  in  the  "Adventurer,*' 
makes  lying  the  subject  of  a  whole  number; 
and  begins  thus  : — ^"  When  Aristotle  was  once 
a^ked  what  a  man  could  gain  by  utterin?  false- 
hoods,^* he  replied,  "  not  to  be  credited  when 
he  shall  speak  the  truth.'*  '*The  character  of 
a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful  and  contemptible, 
that  even  of  those  who  have  lost  their  virtue  it 
might  be  expected  that,  from  the  violation  of 
truth,  they  should  be  restrained  by  their 
pride  ;**  and  again,  "  almost  every  other  vice 
that  disgraces  human  nature  may  be  kept  in 

countenance  by  applause  and  association 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disown- 
ed. It  is  natural  to  exnect  that  a  crime  thus 
generally  detested  should  be  generally  avoided, 
Ice.  Yet,  so  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  censure 
and  contempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated ; 
and  scarcely  the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted 
circumspection  will  secure  him  that  mixes 
with  mankind  from  being  hourly  deceived  by 
men  of  whom  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that 
they  mean  any  injury  to  him,  or  profit  to  them- 
selves.** He  then  enters  into  a  copious  dis- 
cussion of  the  lie  of  vanity,  which  he  calls  the 
most  common  of  lies,  and  not  the  least  mis- 
chievous ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  only 
one  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
**  There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scot- 
land, by  which  leasing >iakino  was  capitally 
punished.  I  am,  indeed,  far  from  designing 
to  increase  in  this  country  the  number  of  exe- 
cutions; yet,  I  cannot  but  think  that   they 


who  destroy  the  confidence  of  society,  weaken 
the  credit  of  Intel ligence*  and  interrupt  the  se- 
curity of  life,  might  very  properly  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  crimes  by  denanciaUons  of 
a  whipping-post  or  pillory ;  since  many  are  so 
insensible  of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have 
no  standard  of  action  but  the  £10,  nor  feel  guiU 
but  as  they  dread  pumahmerU.*^ 

In  No.  54  of  the  same  work,  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth says,  **that  these  men,  who  consider 
the  imputation  of  some  vices  as  a  compliment, 
would  resent  that  of  a  lie  as  an  insult,  for 
which  life  only  could  atone.  Lying,  however,** 
he  adds,  **  does  not  incur  more  infamy  than  it 
deserves,  though  other  vices  incur  less.  But,** 
continues  he,  "there  is  equal  turpitude  and 
yet  greater  meanness,  in  those  forms  of  speech 
which  deceive  without  direct  fiilsehood.  The 
crime  is  committed  with  greater  deliberation, 
as  it  requires  more  contrivance ;  and  by  the 
offenders  the  use  of  language  is  totally  per- 
verted. They  conceal  a  meaning  opposite  to 
that  which  they  express;  their  speech  is  a 
kind  of  riddle  propounded  for  an  evil  purpose. 

"  Indirect  lies,  more  effectually  than  others, 
destroy  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  said 
to  be  the  band  of  society.  They  are  more 
frequently  repeated,  because  they  are  not  pre- 
vented by  the  dread  of  detection.  Is  it  not 
astonishing  that  a  practice  so  universally  infa- 
mous should  not  be  more  generally  avoided  ? 
To  think,  is  to  renounce  it ;  and,  that  I  may 
fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  a  little  longer 
upon  the  subject,  I  shall  relate  a  story  which, 
perhaps,  by  those  who  have  much  sensibility, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  story  which  is, 
I  think,  more  full  of  moral  teaching  than  any 
one  I  ever  read  on  the  subject;  and  so  supe- 
rior to  the  preceding  ones  written  by  myself] 
that  I  am  glad  there  is  no  necessity  for  tne  to 
bring  them  in  immediate  competition  with  it;j 
— and  that  all  I  need  do,  is  to  give  the  moral 
of  that  story.     Dr.  Hawkesworth  calls  the| 
Ule  «'  the  Fatal  Effects  of  False  Apologies  and ! 
Pretences;**  but  "  the  fatal  eflfects  of  white  /y- 1 
f'ng,'*  would  have  been  a  jnster  title ;  and  per- ; 
haps,  my  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion,  i 
when  I  have  given  an  extract  from  it.  1  shall  \ 
preface  the  extract  by  saying  that,  by  a  series 
of  white  lies,  well-intentioned,  but,  like  alli 
lies,  mischievous  in  their  result,  either  to  the 
purity  of  the  moral  feeling,  or  to  the  interests  | 
of  those  who  utter  them,  jealousy  was  aroused . 
in  the  husband  of  one  of  the  heroines,  and  { 
duel  and  death  were  the  consequences.    The 
following  letter,  written  by  the  too  successful 
combatant  to  his  wife,  will  suflSciently  explain 
all  that  is  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,  I  am  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  all  men ;  but  I  do  not  upbraid  you  as 
the  cause.  Would  that  I  were  not  more  guilty 
than  you !  We  are  the  martyrs  of  dissimula- 
tion.   Bat  your  dissimulation  and  falsehood 
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were  the  efiecto  of  mine.  By  the  success  of 
a  lie  put  into  the  mouth  cf  a  chairman^  I  was 
prevented  readin?  a  letter  which  would  at  last 
nave  undeceived  me;  and,  by  persisting  in 
dissimulation,  the  Captain  has  made  his  friend 
a  fugitive,  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does 
insincerity  terminate  in  misery  and  confusion, 
whether  in  its  immediate  purpose  it  succeeds, 
or  is  disappointed.  If  we  ever  meet  again  (to 
meet  again  in  peace  is  impossible,  but  if  we 
ever  meet  again,)  let  us  resolve  to  be  sincere ; 
to  be  sitieere  is  to  be  wise,  intwcent^  and  safe. 
We  venture  to  commit  faults,  which  shame  or 
fear  would  prevent,  if  we  did  not  hope  to  con- 
ceal them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the  labyrinth  of 
falsehood  men  meet  those  evils  which  they 
seek  to  avoid ;  and,  as  in  the  straight  path  of 
truth  alone  they  can  see  before  them,  in  the 
straight  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  pursue 

felicity  with  success.    Adieu !  I  am 

dreadful ! I  can  subscribe  nothing 

that  does  not  reproach  and  torment  me." 

Within  a  few  weeks  afler  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  cast  away  on  his  passage  to 
France. 

I  shall  next  bring  forward  a  greater  cham- 
pion of  truth  than  the  author  of  the  Adven- 
turer ;  and  put  her  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  author  of  the  Rambler.  Boswell,  in 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  says  thus: — 

**  He  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he 
was  not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  *  A  ser- 
vant's strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  •  must 
be  weakened  by  the  practice.  A  philosopher 
may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial; 
but  few  servants  are  such  nice  dislinguiahers. 
If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  m«, 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
tell  many  lies  for  himself  T  "• 

•  Boswell  adds,  in  his  own  person,  "  I  am  how- 
ever satisfied  that  every  servant,  of  any  degree  of 
intelligence,  understands  saving,  his  master  is  not 
at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but 
as  customary  words,  intimating  that  his  master 
wishes  not  to  be  seen ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad 
effect  from  it."  So  says  the  man  of  the  world  ;  and 
so  say  almost  all  the  men  of  the  world,  and  women 
too.  But,  even  they  will  admit  that  the  opinion  of 
Johnson  is  of  more  weight,  on  a  question  ot  morals, 
than  that  of  Boswell ;  and  I  bes  leave  to  add  that  of 
another  powerfully-minded  and  pious  man.  Scott, 
the  editor  of  the  Bible,  says,  in  a  note  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  *'  A  very  criminal  devia- 
tion from  simplicity  and  sodliness  is  become  cus- 
tomary amongst  professed  Christians.  I  mean  the 
instructing  and  requiring  servants  to  vrevarieate  (to 
word  it  no  more  harshly),  in  order  tnat  their  mas- 
ters may  be  preserved  from  the  inconvenience  of 
unwelcome  visitants.  And  it  should  be  considered 
whether  they  who  require  their  servsnts  to  disre- 
gard the  truth  for  their  pleasure,  will  not  teach 
them  an  evil  lesson,  and  habituate  them  to  use 
falsehood  for  their  own  pleasure  also."  When  I 
first  wrote  on  this  subject,  I  was  not  aware  that 
writers  of  such  eminence  as  those  from  whom  I 
now  quote  had  written  conceminfl;  this  Lie  of  Con* 
venienee  ;  but  it  is  most  gratifymg  to  me  to  find 


*'The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity,"  says  Boswell,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  454-55, 
**  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson 
was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it^ 
that,  even  in  his  common  conversation,  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with 
exact  precision.  The  knowledge  of  his  having 
such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  kvbry 
THING  THAT  HE  TOLD,  however  it  might  have 
been  doubted,  if  told  by  others. 

**  What  a  bribe  and  a  reward  does  this  anec- 
dote hold  out  to  us  to  be  accurate  in  relation  ! 
for,  of  all  privileges^  that  of  being  considered 
as  a  person  on  whose  veracity  and  accuracy 
every  one  can  implicitly  rely,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  to  a  social  being."  —  Vol.  iii., 
p.  450. 

"  Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast," observes  the  amusing  biographer,  '*John- 
son  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness ;  I  mean,  a  strict  regard  to 
troth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 

*  Accustom  your  children,*  said  he,  *  constantly 
to  this.  If  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap* 
pened  at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass;  but  instantly 
check  them ;  you  don^i  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  endJ*  Our  lively  hostess,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at 
this,  and  ventured  to  say,  *  this  is  too  much. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea, 
I  would  comply ;  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint 
only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in  nar- 
rative must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if 
one  is  not  perpetually  watching.* — Johnson. 

*  Well,  madam,  and  yon  ought  to  be  perpetually 
watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness  about 
truth,  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is 
BO  much  falsehood  in  the  world. ^  " 

**  Johnson  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends 
the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against 
the  slightest  degree  of  falsehood ;  the  effect 
of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to 
me,  has  been  that  all  who  were  of  his  school 
are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy, which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in 
the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Johnson."f 

••We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question," 
says  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  334,  ••  whether  it  was 
allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from  truth.** 
— Johnson.    '  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth 


the  truth  of  my  humble  opinion  confirmed  by  such 
men  as  Johnson,  Scott,  and  Chalmers. 

I  know  not  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  and  hu- 
morous book,  called  '*  Thinks  1  to  myself ;"  but 
this  subject  ia  adniirablv  treated  there,  and  with 
efllective  ridicule,  as,  indeed,  is  worldly  insincerity 
in  general. 

t  However  Boswell's  self-flattery  might  blind 
him,  what  he  says  relative  to  the  harmlessness  of 
servants  denying  their  masters,  makes  him  an  ez< 
ception  to  this  general  rule. 
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should  neTer  be  violated ;  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  iiTij^ortance  to  the  comfort  of  life  that 
we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual  faith ; 
and  occasional  inconveniences  should  be  will- 
ingly suffered,  that  we  may  preserve  it.  I 
deny,*  he  observed  further  on,  *  the  lawfulness 
of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarm- 
ing him.  You  have  no  bunneit  with  eontt' 
quenctt ;  you  art  to  tell  the  iruih,^  *' 

Leaving  what  the  great  moralist  himself 
added  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  purpose,  1  shall  do  Bos  well  the 
justice  to  insert  the  following  testimony,  which 
he  himself  bears  to  the  importance  of  truth. 

*^  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  fs  much 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal,  an  immutable  princi- 
ple, is  never  to  be  violated  for  supposed,  pre- 
vious, or  superior  obligations,  of  which,  every 
man  being  led  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is 
great  danger  that  we  too  oflen^  from  partial 
motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist ; 
and,  probably,  whatever  extraordinary  in- 
stances may  sometimes  occur,  where  some 
evil  may  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
principle,  it  would  be  found  that  human  hap- 
piness would,  upon  the  whole^  be  more  perfect, 
were  truth  universally  preserved.'* 

But,  however  just  are  the  above  observa- 
tions, they  are  inferior  in  pithiness,  and  prac- 
tical power,  to  the  following  few  words,  ex- 
tracted from  another  of  Johnson's  sentences. 
*'  All  truth  is  not  of  equal  importance;  but,  if 
little  violations  be  allowed^  every  violation  tvillt 
in  time.,  he  thought  little,"^ 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the  96th 
number  of  the  Rambler.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  Allegory,  called  Truth,  Falsehood, 
and  Fiction;  but,  as  I  think  his  didactic  is 
here  superior  to  his  narrative,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  first. 

*'  It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  an- 
cient writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education 
consisted  in  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth.  The  bow 
and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered ;  but  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  inform- 
ed by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated,  and 
by  what  preservations  a  Persian  mind  was  se- 
cured against  the  temptations  of  falsehood. 

•*  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corrup- 
tions of  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake 
truth ;  the  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults, 
and  the  convenience  of  imposing  on  the  igno- 
rance or  credulity  of  others,  so  frequently  oc- 
cur; so  many  immediate  evils  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  so  many  present  gratifications  obtained 
by  craft  and  delusion ;  that  very  few  of  those 
who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have  spirit 
and  constancy  sufficient  to  support  them  in 
the  steady  practice  of  open  veracity.  In  order 
that  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  likewise  should  learn  to 
hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is  more 
frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  coward  is 


betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inteiest, 
and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who  are 
neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous  | 
to  bestow  pleasure;  and,  while  unjust  de-[ 
mands  of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there' 
will  always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kind- 
ness, will  dispose  to  pay  them."  I 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  picture  given  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  speaking  the  suict 
truth ;  and  I  own  I  feel  it  to  be  a  difficulty 
which  requires  the  highest  of  motives  to  en- 
able us  to  overcome.  Still  as  the  old  proverb 
says,  **  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  ws^ ;" 
and  if  that  will  be  derived  from  the  only  right 
source,  the  only  effective  motive,  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  all  obstacles  to  the  utterance 
of  spontaneous  truth  would  at  length  vanish, 
and  that  falsehood  would  become  as  rare  as  it 
is  contemptible  and  pernicious. 

The  contemporary  of  Johnson  and  Hawkes- 
worth.  Lord  Kames,  comes  next  on  my  list  of 
moral  writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  truth  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  more 
than  a  short  extract  from  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man;  a  work  which  had  no  small 
reputation  in  its  day,  and  was  in  every  one's 
hand,  till  eclipsed  by  the  depth  and  brill isncy 
of  modern  Scotch  philosophers. 

He  says,  p.  169,  in  his  7th  section,  with 
respect  to  veracity  in  particular,  **  man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  must  be  indebted  to  in- 
formation for  the  knowledge  of  most  things 
that  benefit  or  hurt  him ;  and  if  he  could  not 
depend  on  information,  society  would  be  very 
liule  benefited.  Further,  it  is  wisely  ordered, 
that  we  should  be  bound  by  the  moral  sense  to 
speak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no  harni 
in  transgressing  that  duty,  because  it  in  sufficient 
that  harm  may  come^  though  not  foreuen ;  at 
the  same  time,  falsehood  always  Joes  misAieJ, 
It  may  happen  not  to  injure  us  externally  m 
our  reputation,  or  goods ;  but  it  never  fails  to 
injure  us  internally;  the  sweetest  and  most 
refined  pleasure  of  society  is  a  candid  inter- 
course of  sentiments,  of  opinion,  of  desires, 
and  wishes;  and  it  would  be  poisonous  to  in- 
dulge any  fklsehood  in  such  an  intercourse." 

My  next  extracts  are  from  two  celebrated 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  and  Archdeacon  Paley.  The 
Bishop,  in  his  **  Private  Thoughts,'*  thus 
heads  one  of  his  sections  (which  he  denomi- 
nates resolutions ; — ) 

**  Resolution  in. — lam  resolved,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  always  to  make  my  tongue  and  heart  go 
together,  so  as  never  to  speak  with  the  one,  what 
I  do  not  think  with  the  other, 

*'As  my  happiness  consisteth  in  nearness 
and  vicinity,  so  doth  my  holiness  in  likeness 
and  conformity,  to  the  chiefest  good.  I  am  so 
much  the  better,  as  I  am  the  liker  the  best ;  j 
and  so  much  the  holier,  as  I  am  more  con-i 
formable  to  the  holiest,  or  rather  to  him  who 
is  holiness  itself.  Now,  one  ^reat  title  which 
the  Most  High  is  pleased  to  give  himself,  and 
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by  which  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us, 
is  the  God  of  truth  ;  so  that  I  shall  be  so  much 
the  liker  to  the  God  of  Truth,  by  how  much  I  am 
the  more  constant  to  the  truth  of  God.  And, 
the  farther  I  deviate  from  this,  the  nearer  1  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  the  devil,  who  is  (he 
father  of  lies,  and  liars  too;  John  viii.  44. 
And  therefore  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  re- 
proach, as  well  as  the  dangerous  malignity, 
of  this  damnable  sin,  I  am  resolved,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  always  to  tune  my  tongue  in 
unison  to  my  heart,  so  as  never  to  speak  any 
thing,  but  what  I  think  really  to  be  true.  So 
that,  if  ever  1  speak  what  is  not  true  It  shall 
not  be  the  error  of  my  will,  but  of  my  under- 
standing. 

**  1  know,  lies  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  officious,  pernicious,  and  jocose;  and 
some  may  fancy  some  of  them  more  tolerable 
than  others.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
they  are  ail  pernicious ;  and  therefore,  not  to 
be  jested  witnal,  nor  indulged,  upon  any  pre' 
tenet  or  colour  whatsoever.  Not  as  if  it  was  a 
sin,  not  to  speak  exactly  as  a  thing  is  in  it- 
self, or  as  it  seems  to  me  in  its  literal  meaning, 
without  some  liberty  granted  to  rhetorical 
tropes  and  figures ;  [for  so,  the  Scripture  itself 
would  be  chargeable  with  lies;  many  things 
being  contained  in  it  which  are  not  true  in  a 
literal  sense.]  But,  I  must  so  use  rhetorical^ 
as  not  to  abuse  my  Christian  liberty ;  and 
therefore,  never  to  make  use  of  hyperboles, 
ironies,  or  other  tropes  and  figures,  to  deceive 
or  impose  upon  my  auditors,  but  only  for  the 
better  adorning,  illustrating,  or  confirming  the 
mattpr. 

^*  I  am  resolved  never  to  promise  any  thing 
with  my  mouth,  but  what  I  intend  to  perform 
in  my  heart ;  and  never  to  intend  to  perform 
any  thing,  but  what  I  am  sure  1  can  perform. 
For,  though  I  may  intend  to  do  as  I  say  now, 
yet  there  are  a  thousand  weighty  things  that 
intervene,  which  may  turn  the  balance  of  my 
intentions,  or  otherwise  hinder  the  perform- 
iince  of  my  promise.** 

I  come  now  to  an  extract  from  Dr.  Paley, 
the  justly-celebrated  author  of  the  work  enti- 
tled "  Moral  Philosophy." 

**  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise;  for  whoso- 
ever seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  an- 
other, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  truth  is  expected.  Or 
the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  ill-consequences  of  lying  to 
social  happiness;  which  consequences  consist, 
either  in  some  specific  injury  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, or  ill  the  destruction  of  that  confi- 
dence which  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life;  for  which  latter  reason  a  lie  may 
be  pernicious  in  its  general  tendency ;  and 
therefore,  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par- 
ticular or  visible  mischief  to  any  one.  There 
are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal,  as  where  no  one  is  de- 
ceived ;  which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fables. 


jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embf  llish- 
ments  of  a  story,  where  the  declared  design  of 
the  speaker  is  not  to  inform  but  to  divert; 
compliments  in  the  m'^scription  of  a  letter;  a 
servant^ s  denying  his  master  t  a  prisoner's  plead- 
ing not  guilty  ;  an  advocate  asserting  the  justice^ 
or  his  belief  in  the  justice^  of  his  3ienVs  cause. 
In  such  instances  no  cof^dence  is  destroyed,  be 
eauu  none  was  rqtosed  f  no  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  is  violated,  because  none  was  given  or  unr 
derstood  to  be  given. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pronounce  beforehand  with  certainty,  con- 
cerning any  lie,  that  it  is  inofifensive,  Volat  ir- 
reooeabile^  and  collects  oA-tiroes  reactions  in 
its  flight,  which  entirely  changes  its  nature. 
It  may  owe,  possibly,  its  mischief  to  the  offi- 
ciousness  or  misrepresentation  of  those  who 
circulate  it ;  but  the  mischief  is,  nevertheless, 
in  some  degree  chargeable  upon  the  original 
editor.  In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  con- 
versation defeats  its  own  end.  Much  of  the 
pleasure,  and  all  the  benefit'  of  conversation, 
depend  upon  our  opinion  of  the  speaker*s  vera- 
city, for  which  this  rule  leaves  no  foundation. 
The  faith,  indeed,  of  a  hearer  mist  be  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  who  considers  the  speaker, 
or  believes  that  the  speaker  considers  himself, 
as  under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truth,  but 
according  to  the  particular  importance  of  what 
he  relates.  But,  beside  and  above  both  these 
reasons,  white  lies  always  introduce  others  of 
a  darker  complexion.  1  have  seldom  known 
any  one  who  deserted  truth  in  triftes,  that  could 
be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance.* 

**  Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question 
upon  occasions  which,  like  those  of  speech,  re- 
turn every  hour.  The  habit,  therefore,  when 
once  formed,  is  easily  extended  to  serve  the 
designs  of  malice  or  interest;  like  all  habits,  it 
spreads  indeed  of  itself. 

''  As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not 
lies,  so  there  are  many  lies  without  literal  or 
direct  falsehood.  An  opening  is  always  left 
for  this  species  of  prevarication,  when  the 
literal  and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sen- 
tence is  different  from  the  popular  and  cus- 
tomary meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that 
makes  the  lie ;  and  we  wilfully  deceive  when 
our  expressions  are  not  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  believe  the  hearer  apprehends  them. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense 
of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage,  and  upon  no- 
thing else ;  —  or  a  roan  may  act  a  lie,  as  by 
pointing  his  finder  in  a  wrong  direction,  when 
a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road; — or  when 
a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce 
his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad  ;  for, 
to  all  moral  purpose,  and  therefore  as  to  vera- 
city, speech  and  action  are  the  same ; — speech 


♦  How  contrary  is  the  spirit  of  this  wise  observa- 
tion, and  the  following  ones,  to  that  which  Paley 
manifests  in  his  toleration  of  servants  being  taught 
to  deny  their  masters ! 
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being:  only  a  mode  of  action.  Or,  lastly,  there 
may  be  lies  of  omission.  A  writer  on  Eng- 
lish history,  who,  in  his  account  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  1st,  should  wilfully  suppress 
any  evidence  of  that  Princess  despotic  measures 
and  designs,  might  be  said  to  he ;  for,  by  en- 
titling his  book  a  History  of  England,  he  en- 
gages to  relate  the  whole  truth  of  the  history, 
or,  at  least,  all  he  knows  of  it.*' 

I  feel  entire  unity  of  sentiment  with  Paley 
on  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  these  extracts, 
except  in  those  passages  which  are  printed  in 
italic ;  but  Chalmers  and  Scott  have  given  a 
complete  refutation  to  his  opinion  on  the  inno- 
cence of  a  servant's  denying  his  master,  in 
the  extracts  given  in  a  ttreceding  chapter ;  and 
it  will  be  ably  refuted  in  some  succeeding 
extracts.  But,  eloquent  and  convincing  as 
Paley  generally  is,  it  is  not  from  his  Moral 
Philosophy  that  he  derives  his  purest  reputa- 
tion. He  has  long  been  considered  as  lax, 
negligent,  and  inconclusive,  on  many  points, 
as  a  moral  philosopher. 

It  was  when  he  came  forward  as  a  Christian 
warrior  against  infidelity,  that  he  brought  his 
best  powers  into  the  field ;  and  his  name  will 
live  for  ever  as  the  author  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Horfi  Paulinso.*  I  shall 
now  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  a  pow- 
erful and  eloauent  writer  of  more  modern  date, 
William  Godwin,  with  whom  I  have  entire 
correspondence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  truth,  though,  on  some  other  sub- 
jects, I  decidedly  differ  from  him.  •*  It  was 
further  proposed,"  says  he,  '•  to  consider  the 
value  of  truth  in  a  practical  view,  a»  it  relates 
to  the  incidents  and  commerce  of  ordinary  life, 
under  which  form  it  is  known  by  the  denomi- 
nations of  sincerity. 

^^The  powerful  recommendations  attendant 
on  sincerity  are  obvious.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  dissemination  otinrw- 
eence^  energy,  intellectual   improvement,  and 

{philanthropy.  Did  every  man  impose  this 
aw  upon  himself;  did  he  regard  himself  as 
not  authorized  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  this  circumstance  alone 
would  prevent  millions  of  actions  from  being 
perpetrated,  in  which  we  are  now  induced  to 
engage,  by  the  prospect  of  success  and  impu- 
nity." ♦*  There  is  a  further  benefit  that  would 
result  to  me  from  the  habit  of  telling  every 
man  the  truth,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence  and  custom ;  I  should  acquire 
a  clear,  ingenuous,  and  unembarrassed  air. 
According  to  the  established  modes  of  society, 
whenever  1  have  a  circumstance  to  state  which 
would  require  some  effort  of  mind  and  discri- 
mination, to  enable  me  to  do  it  justice,  and 

*  I  heard  the  venerable  bishop  of—  say,  that 
when  he  eave  Dr.  Paley  some  very  val liable  pre- 
ferment, ne  addressed  him  thus:  "I  etve  you 
this,  Dr.  Paley,  not  for  your  Moral  Phuosopnjr, 
nor  for  your  Natural  Theology,  but  for  your  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  your  Hone  Paulmis." 


state  it  with  proper  effect,  I  fly  from  the  task, 
and  take  refuge  in  silence  and  equivocation." 

^*  But  the  principle  which  forbade  me  con- 
cealment would  keep  my  mind  for  ever  awake, 
and  for  ever  warm.  I  should  always  be  obliged 
to  exert  my  attention,  lest,  in  pretending  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  should  tell  it  in  so  imperfeet 
and  mangled  a  way,  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  falsehood.  If  I  spoke  to  a  man  of  my  own 
faults,  or  those  of  his  neighbour,  I  should  be 
anxious  not  to  suffer  them  to  come  distorted 
or  exaggerated  to  his  mind,  or  permit  what  at 
first  was  fact,  to  degenerate  into  satire.  If  I 
spoke  to  him  of  the  errors  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, I  should  carefully  avoid  those  incon- 
siderate expressions,  which  might  conTert 
what  was  in  itself  beneficent,  into  offence, 
and  my  thoughts  would  be  full  of  that  kind- 
ness and  generous  concern  for  his  welfare, 
which  such  a  task  necessarily  brings  with  it 
The  effects  of  sincerity  upon  others  would  be 
similar  to  its  effects  on  him  that  practised  iti 
Plain  dealing,  truth  spoken  with  kindness,! 
but  spoken  with  sincerity,  is  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  disciplines."  ....  "The  only  I 
species  of  sincerity  which  can,  in  any  degree, ' 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  enlightened  moralist 
and  politician,  is  that  where  frankness  is  per- 
fect, and  every  degree  of  reserve  is  discarded." 

*'  Nor  is  there  any  dan^r  that  such  a  cha- 
racter should  degenerate  into  ruggedness  and 
brutality. 

•'  Sincerity,  upon  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  here  recommended,  is  practised  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  utility^  and  from  sentiments 
of  philanthropy. 

**It  will  communicate  frankness  to  the 
voice,  fervour  to  the  gesture,  and  kindness  to 
the  heart. 

"The  duty  of  sincerity  is  one  of  those  gene- 
ral principles  which  reflection  and  experience 
have  enjoined  upon  us  as  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

"  Sincerity  and  plain  dealing  are  eminently 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large, 
because  they  afford  that  ground  of  confidence 
and  reasonable  expectation  which  are  essential 
to  wisdom  and  virtue." 

I  feel  it  difficult  to  forbear  giving  further 
extracts  from  this  very  interesting  and  well- 
argued  part  of  the  work  from  which  I  quote ; 
but  the  limits  necessary  for  my  own  book  for- 
bid me  to  indulge  myself  in  copious  quotations 
from  this.  I  must,  howeverr  give  two  further 
extracts  from  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 
"  No  man  can  be  eminently  either  respectable, 
or  amiable,  or  useful,  who  is  not  distinguished 
for  the  frankness  and  candour  of  his  manners 
He  that  is  not  conspicooosly  sin- 
cere, either  very  little  partakes  of  the  passion 
of  doing  good,  or  is  pitiably  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  the  objects  of  true  benevo- 
lence are  to  be  effected."  The  writer  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  mode  of  exduding  mtiten^  and 
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it  is  done  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that  I  must 
•▼ail  myself  of  the  aid  which  it  affords  me. 

**  Let  us  then,  aecordingr  to  the  welUknown 
axiom  of  morality,  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  that  man  upon  whom  is  imposed  this  un- 
gracious task.  Is  there  any  of  us  that  would 
be  contented  to  perform  ii  in  person,  and  to 
say  that  our  father  and  brother  was  not  at 
home,  when  they  were  really  in  the  house  1 
Should  we  not  feel  ourseWes  contaminated  by 
the  PLiBEiAN  lie!  Can  we  thus  be  justified 
in  reouiring  that  from  another  which  we  should 
shrink  from  as  an  act  of  dishonour  in  our- 
selves V*  1  must  here  beg  leave  to  state  that, 
generally  speaking,  masters  and  mistresses 
onl^  command  their  servants  to  tell  a  lie 
which  they  would  be  very  willing  to  ieil 
iAenuelvcB.  I  have  heard  wives  deny  their 
husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  children  their 
parents,  parents  their  children,  with  as  much 
unblushing  effrontery  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  truth,  or  its  obligations ;  but  I  respect 
his  question  on  this  subject,  envy  him  his  ig- 
norance, and  admire  his  epithet  plebeian  lie. 

But  then,  I  think  that  ail  lies  are  plebeian. 
Was  it  not  a  kin^  of  France,  a  captive  in  his 
kingdom,  who  said,  (with  an  honourable  con- 
sciousness, that  a  sovereign  is  entitled  to  set 
a  high  example  to  his  people,^  **  if  honour  be 
driven  from  every  other  spot,  it  should  always 
inhabit  the  breast  of  kings  !'*  and  if  truth  be 
banished  from  every  other  description  of  per- 
sons, it  ought  more  especially  to  be  found  on 
the  lips  of  those  whom  rank  and  fortune  have 
placed  above  the  reach  of  strong  temptation  to 
falsehood. 

But,  while  I  think  that,  howeyer  exalted  be 
the  rank  of  the  person  who  utters  a  lie,  that 
person  suffers  by  his  deceit  a  worse  than  ple- 
beian degradation,  I  also  assert,  that  the  hum- 
blest pleoeian,  who  is  known  to  be  incapable 
of  falsehood,  and  to  utter,  on  all  occasions, 
spontaneous  truth,  is  raised  far  above  the  men- 
dacious patrician  in  the  scale  of  real  respecta- 
bility; and  in  comparison,  the  plebeian  be- 
comes patrician,  and  the  patrician  plebeian. 

I  shall  conclude  my  references,  with  ex- 
tracts from  two  modern  Scotch  philosophers 
of  considerable  and  deserved  reputation,  Dr. 
Reid,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Browne.* 

'*  Without  fidelity  and  trust,  there  can  be  no 
human  society.  There  never  was  a  society 
even  of  savages,  nay,  even  of  robbers  and  pi- 
rates, in  which  there  was  not  a  great  degree 
of  veracity  and  fidelity  amongst  themselves. 
Everyman  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill-used 
when  he  is  imposed  upon.  Every  man  takes 
it  as  a  reproach  when  falsehood  is  imputed  to 
him.    There  are  the  clearest  evidences  that 


*  This  latter  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  the 

Cleasure  of  beins  ocrsonally  acquainted,  has,  by 
is  early  death,  left  a  chasm  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  the  domestic  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
which  cannot  easily  be  filled  up. 


all  men  disapprove  of  falsehood,  when  their 
judgment  is  not  biassed."  BticTi  Euay$  on 
the  Power  nf  ike  Human  Mnd^  chap  vi.  **  On 
the  nature  of  a  Contract." 

**  The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat, 
is  that  of  veracity,  which  relates  to  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  of  others,  as  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  meanings,  true  or  false,  which 
our  words  or  our  conduct  may  convey;  and 
consists  in  the  fiiithful  conformity  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  of  our  conduct,  when  it  is  intended 
taciUy  to  supply  the  place  of  language  to  the 
troth  which  we  profess  to  deliver;  or,  at  least, 
to  that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  by  ns  to 
be  true.  So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social 
life  is  derived  fiom  the  use  o/  language,  and 
so  profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language 
be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  our 
declarations  may  not  merely  be  in  the  hij^hest 
degree  injurious  to  the  individual  deceived, 
but  would  tend,  if  general,  to  throw  back  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  into  that  barbarism 
from  which  they  have  emerged,  and  ascended 
through  still  purer  air,  and  still  brighter  sun- 
shine, to  that  noble  height  which  they  have 
reached.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
veracity,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  all, 
and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  violation  of  it,  should  in 
all  nations,  have  had  a  high  place  assigned  to 
it  among  the  virtues."  I&.  Thomai  Browne*$ 
Lectura  on  the  Philoiophy  of  the  Human  Mind^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  225. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  quote  from  so  many  authors,  in  or- 
der to  prove  what  no  one  ever  doubted ;  name- 
ly, the  importance  and  necessity  of  speaking 
the  truth,  and  the  meanness  and  mischief  of 
uttering  falsehood.  But  I  have  added  au- 
thority to  authority,  in  order  renewedly  to 
force  on  the  attention  of  my  readers  that  not 
one  of  the  writers  mentions  any  allowed  eX' 
eeplion  to  the  general  rule,  that  truth  is  always 
to  be  spoken ;  no  menial  reservation  is  pointed 
out  as  permitted  on  special  oecanons ;  no  indi- 
vidual is  authorized  to  be  the  judge  of  right 
or  wrong  in  his  own  case,  and  to  set  his  own 
opinion  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  lying, 
in  particular  instances,  against  the  positive 
precept  to  abstain  from  lying;  an  injunction 
which  is  so  commonly  enforced  in  the  page  of 
the  moralist,  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  impera- 
tive command.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  conviction  of  mankind, 
that  truth  is  virtue,  and  falsehood  vice,  I 
scarcely  know  an  individual  who  does  not  oc- 
casionally shrink  from  acting  up  to  his  con- 
viction on  this  point,  and  is  not,  at  times,  ir- 
resistibly impelled  to  qualify  that  conviction, 
by  saying,  that  on  "  almost  all  occasions  the 
truth  is  to  be  spoken,  and  never  withheld." 
Or  they  may,  perhaps,  quote  the  well^-known 
proverb,  that  *^  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
timet."  But  the  rtai  meaning  of  that  proverb 
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appears  to  roe  to  be  simply  this ;  that  we  are 
never  offieintuly  or  gratuiUmsly  to  utter  offen- 
sive truth ;  not  that  truth,  when  required,  is 
ever  to  be  withheld*  The  principle  of  truth  is 
an  immutable  principle,  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a 
guard,  nor  safe  as  the  fouodation  of  morals. 
A  moral  law  on  which  it  is  dangerous  to  act 
to  the  uttermost,  is,  however  admirable,  no 
better  than  Harlequin*s  horse,  which  was  the 
very  best  and  finest  of  all  horses,  and  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  horse  was  dead;  and  if  the 
law  to  tell  the  truth  inviolably,  is  not  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  without  any  regard  to  eon- 
sequences,  it  is,  however  admirable,  as  use- 
less as  the  merits  of  Harlequin^s  dead  horse. 
King  Theodoric,  when  advised  by  his  cour- 
tiers to  debase  the  coin,  declared,  ''that  no- 
thing which  bore  his  ima^e  should  ever  lie.*' 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of  society, 
if,  having  as  much  proper  self-respect  as  this 
good  monarch  had,  we  could  resolve  never  to 
allow  our  looks  or  words  to  bear  any  impress, 
but  that  of  the  strict  truth ;  and  were  as  re- 
luctant to  give  a  false  impression  of  ourselves, 
in  any  way,  as  to  circulate  light  sovereigns 
and  forged  bank-notes.  Oh !  that  the  day  may 
come,  when  it  shall  be  thought  as  dishonour- 
able to  commit  the  slightest  breach  of  ve- 
racity, as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings;  and 
when  both  shall  be  deemed  equally  detri- 
mental to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

I  intend,  in  a  future  work,  to  make  some 
observations  on  several  collateral  deteendarUs 
from  the  large  family  of.lie^:  such  as  inac- 
curacy IN  RELATION  ;^^Ht^MI9B-BREAKIN0  ;•— 
KNOAORMRNT-SREAKIN^^^and  WANT  OF  PUNC- 
TUALITY. Perhaps  procrastination  comes  in 
a  degree  under  the  head  of  lying;  at  least, 
procrastinators  lie  to  themselves;  they  say, 
'*  1  will  do  so  and  so  to-morrow,**  and  as  they 
believe  their  own  assertions,  they  are  guilty 
of  self  deception,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
deceptions.  But  those  who  are  enabled,  by 
constant  watchfulness,  never  to  deceive  others, 
will  at  last  learn  never  to  deceive  thcnuelvei  f 
for  truth  being  their  constant  aim  in  all  their 
dealings,  they  will  not  shrink  from  that  most 
effective  of  all  means  to  acquire  it,  selt- 

■XAMINATION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EXTRACTS  rROM  HAWKES- 
WORTH  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  given  va- 
rious extracts  from  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  truth,  and  borne  their  testi- 
mony to  the  necessity  df  a  strict  adherence  to 
it  on  all  occasions,  if  individuals  wish  not  only  I 


to  be  safe  and  respectable  themselves,  but  to 
establish  the  interests  of  society  on  a  sore 
foundation;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  other  com- 1 
ments  on  this  important  subject,  I  shall  make 
observations  on  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
extracts.        «  I 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  says,  **  that  the  liar,  and ' 
only  the  liar,  is  universally  despised,  aban- 
doned, and  disowned.**  But  is  this  the  feet  1 
Inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  disagreeable, 
though  it  be,  to  associate  with  those  on  whoae 
veracity  we  cannot  depend  ;  yet  which  of  os 
has  ever  known  himself,  or  others,  refuse  in- 
tercourse with  persons  who  habitually  violate 
the  truth  t  We  dismiss  the  servant  indeed, 
whose  habit  of  lying  offends  us,  and  we  cease 
to  employ  the  memal  or  the  tradesman;  but 
when  did  we  ever  hesitate  to  associate  with  the 
liar  of  rank  and  opulence  1  When  was  our 
moral  sense  so  delicate  as  to  make  us  refuse  to 
eat  of  the  costly  food,  and  reject  the  (avoor  or 
services  of  any  one,  because  the  lips  of  the 
obliger  were  stained  with  falsehood,  and  the 
conversation  with  guile  1  Surely ^  this  writer 
overrates  the  delieacv  of  moral  feeling  in  so- 
ciety, or  we,  of  these  fatter  days,  have  fearfully 
degenerated  from  our  ancestors. 

He  also  says,  **  that  the  imputation  of  a  lie 
is  an  insult  for  which  life  only  can  atone.** 
And  amongst  men  of  worldly  honour,  duel  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  lie  given  and  re- 
ceived. Consequently,  the  interests  of  troth 
are  placed  under  the  secure  guardianship  ofi 
fear  on  great  occasions.  But,  it  is  not  so  oa 
daily,  and  more  common  ones,  and  the  man 
who  would  thus  fatally  resent  the  imputation 
of  falsehood,  does  not  even  reprove  the  lie  of 
convenience  in  his  wife  or  children,  nor  refrain 
from  being  guilty  of  it  himself;  he  will  often, 
perhaps,  be  the  bearer  of  a  lie  to  excuse  them 
from  keeping  a  disagreeable  engagement;  and 
will  not  scruple  to  make  lying  apologies  for 
some  negligence  of  his  own.  But,  is  Dr. 
Hawkeswonh  right  in  saying  that  offenders  j 
like  these  are  shunned  and  despised!  Cer- 
tainly not;  nor  are  they  even  telf-reprobaiedt' 
nor  would  they  be  censured  by  others,  if  their  j 
falsehood  were  detected.  Yet,  are  they  not 
liars?  and  is  the  lie  imputed  to  thera  (in  re- 
sentment of  which  imputation  they  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  life,  and  the  life  of  another,)  a 
f greater  breach  of  the  moral  law^  than  the  little 
ies  which  they  are  so  willing  to  tellt  sndj 
who,  that  is  known  to  tell  lies  on  trivial  oeca-l 
sions,  has  a  right  to  resent  the  imputation  of  i 
lying  on  great  onesi  Whatever  flattering' 
unction  we  may  lay  to  our  souls,  there  is  only 
one  wrong  and  one  right;  and  I  repeat,  that' 
as  those  servants  who  pilfer  grocery  only  ars; 
with  justice  called  thieves,  b^use  they  have ; 
thereby  shown  that  the  principle  of  honesty  is 
not  in  them, — so  may  the  utterers  of  little  lies 
be  with  justice  called  liars,  because  they 
equally  show  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  re- 
straining and  immutable  principles  of  truth. 
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Hawkeswonh  says,  *'  that  indirect  lies  more 
eflfectually  destroy  inatual  confidence,  that 
band  of  society,  than  any  others  ;*'  and  I  fully 
a^ee  with  him  in  his  idea  of  the  *'  great  tur- 
pitade,  and  ^ater  meanness  of  those  forms  of 
speech,  which  deceive  without  direct  false- 
hood ;*'  but  I  cannot  agrree  with  him,  that  these 
deviations  from  truth  are  ^^umvenally  infor 
mou8  ;**  on  the  contrary,  they  are  even  scarcely 
reckoned  a  fault  at  all ;  their  very  frequency 
prevents  them  from  being  censured,  and  they 
are  often  considered  both  necessary  and  justi- 
fiable. 

In  that  touching  and  useful  tale  by  which 
Hawkesworth  illustrates  the  pernicious  effect 
of  indirect^  as  well  as  direct  ties,  **  a  lie  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman,  and  another  lie, 
accompanied  by  withholoino  or  the  whole 
TRUTH,  are  the  occasion  of  duel  and  of  death.'* 

And  what  were  these  lieei,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, active  and  passive  1  Simply  these.  The 
bearer  of  a  note  is  desired  to  my  that  he  comes 
from  a  milHner,  when,  in  reality,  he  comes 
from  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  one  of 
the  principal  actore  in  the  story  leaves  word 
that  he  is  gone  to  a  oofiee-house,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  is  gone  to  a  friend's  house. 
That  friend,  on  being  questioned  by  him,  with' 
holds,  or  conceals  part  of  the  truth,  meaning 
to  deceive ;  the  wife  of  the  questioner  does  the 
eamey  and  thus,  though  both  are  innocent  even 
in  thought,  of  any  thing  offensive  to  the  strict- 
est propriety,  they  become  involved  in  the  fa- 
tal consequences  of  imputed  guilt,  from  which 
a  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth  would  at  once 
have  preserved  them. 

Now,  I  would  ask  if  there  be  any  thing 
more  common  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  than 
those  very  liet  and  dissimulations  which  I  have 
selected  f 

Who  has  not  given,  or  heard  given,  this  or- 
der, '*  do  not  say  where  you  come  from ;''  and 
ofVen  accompanied  by  *Mf  yoa  are  asked,  say 
you  do  not  know,  or  you  come  from  tuch  a 
place.**  Who  does  not  frequently  conceal 
where  they  have  been ;  and  while  they  own 
to  the  questioner  that  they  have  been  to  such 
a  place,  and  seen  such  a  pereon,  keep  back  the 
information  that  they  have  been  to  another  place, 
and  seen  another  person,  though  they  are  very 
conscious  that  the  two  latter  were  the  real  ob- 
jects of  the  inquiry  madet 

Some  may  reply,  '*  yes ;  I  do  these  things 
every  day  perhaps,  and  so  does  every  one ; 
and  where  is  the  hann  of  itt  You  cannot  be 
so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  such  innocent  lies, 
and  a  concealment  such  as  I  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in,  will  certainly  be  visited  by  conse- 
quences like  those  imagined  by  a  writer  of 
fiction  V* 

I  answer,  no ;  but  thongh  I  cannot  be  §ure 

that  fatal  consequences  will  be  the  result  of 

I  that  iMPossiBLK  thinff,  an  iknooknt  lie,  some 

I  consequences  attend  on  all  deviations  from 

:  truth,  which  it  were  better  to  avoid.    In  the 


fint  place,  the  lying  order  given  to  a  servant, 
or  inferior,  not  only  lowers  the  standard  of 
truth  in  the  mind  of  the  person  so  command- 
ed, but  it  lowers  the  person  who  gives  it;  it 
weakens  that  salutary  respect  with  which  the 
lower  ordere  regard  the  higher;  servants  and 
inferiore  are  shrewd  observere ;  and  those  do- 
mestics who  detect  a  laxity  of  morals  in  their 
employera,  and  find  that  they  do  not  hold  truth 
sacred,  but  are  ready  to  teach  othere  to  lie  for 
their  service,  deprive  themselves  of  their  best 
claim  to  respect  and  obedience  from  them,  that 
of  a  deep  conviction  of  their  moral  superi- 
ority. And  they  who  discover  in  their  inti- 
mate friends  and  associates  a  systematic  ha- 
bit, an  assumed  and  exercised  right  of  telling 
only  as  much  of  the  truth  as  suits  their  inclinaf 
tions  and  purposes,  must  feel  their  confidence 
in  them  most  painfully  destroyed-;  and  listen, 
in  future,  to  their  disclosures  and  communica- 
tions with  unavoidable  suspicion,  and  degrad- 
ingdistrust. 

The  account  given  by  Bos  well  of  the  regard 
paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  truth  on  all  occasions, 
furnishes  us  with  a  still  better  shield  against 
deviations  from  it,  than  can  be  afforded  even 
by  the  best  and  most  moral  fdion.  For,  as 
Lion^inus  was  said,  **  to  be  himself  the  great 
sublime  he  draws,**  so  Johnson  was  himself 
the  great  example  of  the  benefit  of  those  pre- 
cepts which  he  lays  down  for  the  edification 
of  othere ;  and  what  is  still  more  useful  and 
valuable  to  us,  he  proves  that  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  be 
accurate  on  all  occasions,  it  is  certainly  />omi- 
hle ;  for,  as  Johnson  could  do  it,  why  cannot 
othere  1  It  requires  not  his  force  of  intellect 
to  enable  us  to  follow  his  example ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
a  reverence  for  truth,  and  an  abhorrence  of  de- 
ceit. 

Such  was  Johnson*s  known  habit  of  telling 
the  truth,  than  even  improbable  things  were 
believed,  if  Ae  nanated  them !  Such  was  the 
respect  fbr  truth  which  his  practice  of  it  exci- 
ted, and  such  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
example,  that  all  his  intimate  companions 
^  were  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  an 
accuracy**  d^vedUom  association  with  him.  * 

I  can  never  read  this  account  of  our  great 
moralist,  without  feeling  my  heart  glow  with 
EMULATiozr  and  triumph!  With  emulation, 
because  I  know  that  it  must  be  my  own  fault, 
if  I  become  not  as  habitually  the  votary  of 
truth  as  he  himself  was ;  and  with  triumph, 
because  it  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  com- 
monplace arguments  against  enforcing  the  ne- 
cessity of  spontaneous  truth,  that  it  is  ahso» 
httely  impoesibU ;  and  that,  if  possible,  what 
would  be  gained  by  itt 

What  would  be  gained  by  iti  Society  at 
large  would,  in  the  end,  gain  a  degree  of 
safety  and  purity  far  beyond  what  it  has 
hitherto  known ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
individuals  who  speak  truth  woald  obtain  a 
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prize  worthy  the  highest  aspirings  of  earthly 
ambition, — the  constant  and  involuntary  con- 
fidence and  reverence  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  consciousness  of  truth  and  ingenuous- 
ness gives  a  radiance  to  the  countenance,  a 
freedom  to  the  play  of  the  lips,  a  persuasion 
to  the  voice,  and  a  graceful  dignitv  to  the  per- 
son, which  no  other  quality  of  mind  can 
equally  bestow.  And  who  is  not  able  to  re- 
collect the  direct  contrast  to  this  picture  exhi- 
bited by  the  conscious  utterer  of  falsehood  and 
disingenu.ousnes8l  Who  has  not  observed 
the  downcast  eye,  the  snapping  restless  eyelid, 
the  changing  colour,  and  the  hoarse,  impeded 
voice,  which  sometimes  contradict  what  the 
hesitating  lip  utters,  and  stamp,  on  the  positive 
assertion,  the  undoubted  evidence  ot  deceit 
and  insincerity  1 

Those  who  make  up  the  usual  mass  of  so- 
ciety are,  when  tempted  to  its  common  dis- 
simulations, like  little  boats  on  the  ocean, 
which  are  continually  forced  to  shift  their  sail, 
and  row  away  from  danger ;  or,  if  obliged  to 
await  it,  are  necessitated,  from  want  of  power, 
to  get  on  one  side  of  the  billow,  instead  of  di- 
rectly meeting  it.  While  the  firm  votaries  of 
truth,  when  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
falsehood,  proceed  undaunted  along  the  direct 
course,  like  the  majestic  vessel,  coming  boldly 
and  directly  on,  breasting  the  waves  in  con- 
scious security,  and  inspiring  confidence  in  all 
whose  well-being  is  entrusted  to  them.  Is  it 
not  delightful  to  know,  when  we  lie  down  at 
night,  £at  however  darkness  may  envelope 
us,  the  sun  will  undoubtedly  rise  again,  and 
chase  away  the  gloom  1  True,  he  may  rise  in 
clouds,  and  his  usual  splendour  may  not  shine 
out  upon  us  during  the  whole  diurnal  revolu- 
tion ;  still  we  know  that  though  there  be  not 
sunshine,  there  will  be  light,  and  we  betake 
ourselves  to  our  couch,  confiding  in  the  assu- 
rances of  past  experience,  that  day  will  suc- 
ceed to  night,  and  light  to  darkness.  But,  is 
it  not  equally  delightful  to  feel  this  cheering 
confidence  in  the  moral  system  of  the  circle 
in  which  we  move?  And  can  any  thing  in- 
spire it  so  much  as  the  constat  habit  of  truth 
in  those  with  whom  we  live  1  To  know  that 
we  have  friends  on  whom  we  can  always  rely 
for  honest  counsel,  ingenuous  reproof,  and 
sincere  sympathy, —  to  whom  we  can  look 
with  never-doubting  confidence  in  the  night  of 
our  soul's  despondency,  knowing  that  they 
will  rise  on  us  like  the  cheering,  never-failing 
light  of  day,  speaking  unwelcome  truths  per- 
haps, but  speaking  them  with  tenderness  and 
discretion, — is,  surely,  one  of  the  dearest  com- 
forts which  this  world  can  give.  It  is  the 
most  precious  of  the  earthly  staffs,  permitted 
to  support  us  as  we  ^o,  trembling,  shortsight- 
ed, and  weary  pilgrims,  along  the  chequered 
path  of  human  existence. 

And  is  it  not  an  ambition  worthy  of  thinking 
and  responsible  beings,  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
ourselves,  and  those  whom  we  love,  to  be  such 


friends  as  these  t  And  if  habits  of  unblemished 
truth  will  bestow  this  qualification,  were  it 
not  wise  to  labour  hard  in  order  to  attain  them, 
undaunted  by  difiiculty,  undeterred  by  the 
sneers  of  worldlings,  who  cannot  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  that  moral  excellence  which 
they  feel  themselves  unable  to  obtain  ? 

To  you,  O  ye  parents  and  preceptors !  I  par- 
ticularly address  myself.  Uuard  your  own 
lips  from  *'  speaking  leasing,"  that  the  quickly- 
discerning  child  or  servant,  may  not,  in  self- 1 
defence,  set  the  force  of  vour  example  against^ 
that  of  your  precepts.  If  each  individual  fa- 
mily would  seriously  resolve  to  avoid  every  I 
species  of  falsehood  themselves,  whether  au- 
thorized by  custom  or  not,  and  would  visit 
every  deviation  from  truth,  in  those  accused, 
with  punishment  and  dismce,  the  example 
woula  unceasingly  spread ;  for,  even  now, 
wherever  the  beauty  of  truth  is  seen,  iu  infiiv- 
enoe  is  immediately  felt,  and  its  Taloe  ac-; 
knowledged.  Individual  efforts,  however  hum- 
ble, if  firm  and  repeated,  must  be  ultimately 
successful,  as  the  feeble  mouse  in  the  fable 
was,  at  last,  enabled,  by  its  perseverance,  to 
gnaw  the  cords  asunder  which  held  the  mighty ' 
lion.  Difficult,  I  own,  would  such  general  > 
purification  be ;  but  what  is  impossible  to  zeal . 
and  enterprise  1 

Hercules,  as  fabulous  but  instructive  story ' 
tells  us,  when  he  was  required  to  perform  the  j 
apparently  impossible  task  of  cleansing  the 
Augean  stables,  exerted  all  his  strength,  and 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  through  them  to 
effect  his  purpose,  proving  by  his  success,  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  perseverance  and  ex- 1 
ertion ;  and,  however  long  the  duration,  and , 
wide-epreading  the  pollutions  of  falsehood  and ' 
dissimulation  in  the  world,  there  is  a  river,! 
which,  if  suffered  to  flow  over  their  impuri- 
ties,  is  powerfiil  enough  to  wash  away  every  I 
stain,  since  it  flows  from  the  **  rouNTAiir  or 

KVXR-UVIIVO  WATESS.** 


CHAPTER  XVL 

RELIGION    THE     ONLT     BASIS     OF 
TRUTH. 

All  the  moralists  from  whom  I  have  quoted, 
and  those  on  whom  I  have  commented  in  the! 
preceding  chapters,  have  treated  the  subject  of 
truth,  as  moralists  only.  They  do  not  lay  it 
down  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  truth,  as  a 
principle  of  action,  is  obligatory  on  us  all,  in 
enjoined  obedience  to  the  clear  dictates  of  re-' 


vealed  religion.  Therefore,  they  have  kept  out 

Ight  the  strongest  motive  to  abhor  lying, 

and  cleave  unto  truth,  obedience  to  the  di- 


vine will;    yet,  as  necessary  as  were  the 
shield  and  buckler  to  the  ancient  warriors,  is 
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the  '*  breastplate  of  faith**  to  the  cause  of  spon- 
taneous truth.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  mo- 
rality might  exist  in  all  its  power  and  purity, 
were  there  no  such  thin^  as  religion,  since  it 
is  conducive  to  the  earthly  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  But,  are  moral  motives  suffi- 
cient to  protect  us  in  times  of  particular  temp- 
tations 1  There  appears  to  me  the  same  differ- 
ence between  morality,  unprotected  by  religious 
motives,  and  morality  derived  from  them,  as 
between  the  palace  of  ice,  famous  in  Russian 
story,  and  a  castle  built  of  ever-during  stone ; 
perfect  to  the  eye,  and,  as  if  formed  to  last  for 
ever,  was  the  building  of  frost-work,  orna- 
mented and  lighted  up  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign;  but,  it  melted  away  before  the 
power  of  natural  and  artificial  warmth,  and  was 
quickly  resolved  to  the  element  from  which  it 
sprung. —  But  the  castle  formed  of  stones, 
joined  together  by  a  stronc  and  enduring  ce- 
ment, is  proof  against  all  assailment;  and, 
even  though  it  may  be  occasionally  shattered 
by  the  enemy,  it  still  towere  in  its  grandeur, 
indestructible,  though  impaired.  In  Tike  man- 
ner, unassailable  and  perfect,  in  appearance, 
may  be  the  virtue  of  the  mere  moralist ;  but, 
when  assailed  by  the  warmth  of  the  passions 
on  one  side,  and  by  different  enemies  on  the 
other,  his  virtue,  like  the  palace  of  ice,  is 
likely  to  melt  away,  and  be  as  though  it  had 
not  been.  But,  the  virtue  of  the  truly  religious 
man,  even  though  it  may,  on  occasion,  be 
slightly  shaken,  is  yet  proof  against  any  im- 
portant injury;  and  remains,  spite  of  tempta- 
tion and  danger,  in  its  original  purity  and 
power.  The  moral  man  may,  therefore,  utter 
spontaneous  truth,  but  the  religious  mw[i  must; 
for  he  remembere  the  following  precepts,  which 
amongst  others  he  has  learned  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  knows,  that  to  speak  lies,  is  dis- 
pleasing to  the  OOD  OP  TRUTH. 

In  the;,  6th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  Lord 
threatens  the  man  ^*  Who  lies  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  who  deceives  his  neifirhbour.** 
Again  he  says,  ^*  Ye  shall  not  deal  falsely, 
neither  lie  to  one  another.**  We  read  in  the 
Psalms  that  **The  Lord  will  destroy  those 
who  speak  leasing.**  He  is  said  to  be  angry 
with  the  wicked  every  day,  who  have  con- 
ceived mischief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood. 
*'  He  thatworketh  deceit,**  says  the  Psalmist, 
**  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house  —  be  that 
telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight.**  The 
Saviour,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  John,  calls  the 
devil  *'  A  liar,  and  the  feather  of  lies.**  Paul, 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  Colossians,  says,  **  Lie 
not  one  to  another  !**  Prov.  vi.  19, "The  Lord 
hates  a  false-witness  that  speaketh  lies.** 
Prov.  ix.  "  And  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall 
perish.**  Prov.  xix.  23,  **  A  poor  man  is  better 
than  a  liar.**  James  iii.  14,  *'  Lie  not  against 
the  truth.**  Isaiah  xvii.  •'The  Lord  shall 
sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies.*'  Prov.  xviii. 
'^  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence.*'  Psalm 
cxix.  29,  •*  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  ly- 


ing.** Psalm  Ixiii.  11,  ''The  mouth  that 
speaketh  lies  shall  be  stopped.*'  The  fate  of 
Gehazi,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Kings,  who  lied  to  the  prophet  Elisha,  and 
went  out  of  his  presence  "  a  leper  whiter  than 
snow;*'  and  the  judgment  on  Ananias  and 
Sappbira,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Acts,  on  the 
former  for  withholding  the  truth,  intend- 
ing TO  DECEIVE,  and  on  the  latter  for  telling  a 
DIRECT  LIE,  are  awful  proofs  how  hateful  fllse- 
hood  is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  that 
though  the  seasons  of  his  immediate  judgments 
may  be  past,  his  vengeance  against  every  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  is  tremendously  certain. 

But  though,  as  I  have  stated  more  than 
once,  all  pereons,  even  those  who  are  most 
negligent  of  truth,  exclaim  continually  against 
lying ;  and  lian  ctfnnot  forgive  the  slightest 
imputation  against  their  veracity,  still,  few  are 
willing  to  admit  that  telling  lies  of  courtesy, 
or  convenience,  is  lying;  or  that  the  occa- 
sional violator  of  truth,  for  what  are  called  in- 
nocent purposes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
liar ;  and  thence  the  universal  falsehood  which 
prevails.  And  surely,  that  moral  precept 
which  every  one  claims  a  right  to  violate,  ac- 
cording to  his  wants  and  wishes,  loses  its 
restraining  power,  and  is,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, for  all  its  original  purposes,  wholly 
annihilated. 

But,  as  that  pereon  has  no  right  to  resent 
being  called  a  sloven,  who  goes  about  in  a 
stained  garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  single 
one ;  so  that  being  who  allows  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  any  one  species  of  lie,  cannot  declare 
with  justice  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
a  liar.  The  general  voice  and  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture say,  "  lie  not  at  all.** 

This  may  appear  a  command  very  difficult 
to  obey,  but  he  who  gave  it,  has  given  us  a 
still  more  appalling  one ;  "  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Yet, 
surely,  he  would  never  have  nven  a  command 
impossible  for  us  to  fulfil.  However,  be  that 
as  It  may,  we  are  to  try  to  fulfil  it.  The  draw- 
ing-master who  would  form  a  pupil  to  excel- 
lence, does  not  set  incorrect  copies  before  him, 
but  the  most  perfect  models  or  immortal  art ; 
and  that  tyro  who  is  awed  into  doing  nothing 
by  the  perfection  of  his  model,  is  not  more 
weak  than  those  who  persevere  in  the  practice 
of  lying  b^  the  seeming  impouihiHty  of  con- 
stantly telling  the  truth.  The  pupil  may  never 
be  able  to  copy  the  model  set  before  him,  be- 
cause his  aids  are  only  human  and  earthly 
ones.    But, 

He  who  has  said  that  **  As  our  day  our 
strength  shall  be ;"  He  whose  ear  is  open  to 
the  softest  cry ;  He  whom  the  royal  Psalmist 
called  upon  to  deliver  him  from  those  "  Whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  whose  right  hand 
is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood  ;**^Thi8  pure,  this 
powerful,  this  perfect  Being,  still  lives  to  listen 
to  the  stfpplications  of  all  who  trust  in  Am; 
and  will,  in  the  hour  of  temptation  to  utter 
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iBisehood  and  deceit,  strengthen  them  out  of 
Zion. 

In  all  other  times  of  danger  the  believer  sup- 
plicates the  Lord  to  grant  him  force  to  resist 
temptation ;  but,  who  ever  thinks  of  supplicat- 
ing him  to  be  enabled  to  resist  daily  temptation 
to  what  is  called  little,  or  white  lying?  Yet, 
has  the  Lord  revealed  to  us  what  species  of 
lying  he  tolerates,  and  what  he  reproves  1 
Doeft  he  tell  us  that  we  may  tell  the  lie  of 
courtesy  and  convenience,  but  avoid  all  others? 
The  lyin?  of  Ananias  was  only  the  passive  lie 
of  concealing  that  he  had  kept  back  part  of  Ait 
oum  property^  yei  he  was  punished  with  in- 
stant death  !  The  only  safety  is  in  believing, 
or  remembering,  that  all  lying  and  insincerity 
whatever,  is  rebellion  against  the  revealed  will 
of  the  great  God  of  Truth ;  and  they  who  so 
believe  or  remember,  are  prepared  for  the 
strongest  attacks  of  the  sours  adversary,  *Uhat 
devil,  who  is  the  father  of  lies;*'  for  their  wea- 
pons are  derived  from  the  armory  of  heaven ; 
their  steps  are  guided  by  light  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  cleansing  river  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  drive  away  all  the  pollutions  of 
falsehood  and  deceit,  is  that  pure  river  of  ^*  the 
water  of  life,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lamb/' 

I  trust,  that  I  haye  not  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing pages  underrated  the  diiEculty  of  always 
speaking  the  truth ; — I  have  only  denied  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  so,  and  I  have  pointed  out 
the  only  means  by  which  the  possibility  of  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  utter  falsehood  might 
be  secured  to  us  on  all  occasions ;  namely,  re- 
ligious motives  derived  from  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Still,  in  order  to  prove  how  well  aware  lam 
of  the  difficulty  in  question,  I  shall  venture  to 
bring  forward  some  distinguished  instances  on 
■record  of  holy  men,  who  were  led  by  the  fear 
of  death  and  other  motives  to  lie  against  their 
consciences;  thereby  exhibiting,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  difficulty  of  a  constant  adherence  to 
•the  practice  of  sincerity.  But  they  also  prove 
■that  the  real  christian  must  be  miserable  under 
a  consciousness  of  having  violated  the  truth, 
and  that  to  escape  from  the  most  poignant  of 
all  pan^,  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  the  delin- 
quents m  question  sought  for  refuse  from  their 
remorse,  by  courting  that  very  death  which 
•they  had  endeavour^  to  escape  from,  by  being 
ffuilty  of  falsehood.  They  at  the  same  time 
furnish  convincing  proofs  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  sincere  penitent  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
be  reinstated  in  the  height  of  virtue  whence  he 
has  fallen,  if  he  will  humble  himself  before  the 
^great  Being  whom  he  has  offended,  and  call 
*Mpon  Him  who  can  alone  ^^save  to  the  utter- 
most.** 

My  first  three  examples  are  taken  from  the 
JDortyred  reformers,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
most  awful  species  of  lying,  in  signing  recan- 
tations of  their  opinions,  even  whei»  their  be- 
lief in  them  remained  unchanged ;  but  who,  as 


I  have  before  observed,  were  compelled  hv  the 
power  of  that  word  of  God  written  on  the  depth 
of  the  secret  heart,  to  repent  with  agonixing 
bitterness  of  their  apostasy  from  truth,  and  to 
make  a  public,  reparation  for  their  short-lived 
error,  by  a  death  of  patient  suffering,  and  even 
of  rejoicing. 

Jerome  of  Prague  comes  first  upon  the  list. 
He  was  born  at  tlie  close  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  in  the  year  1415,  after  having  spent 
his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  the 
greatest  Universities  in  Europe,  —  namely, 
those  of  Prague,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Co- 
logne,— we  find  him  visiting  Oxford,  at  which 
place  he  became  ac(^uainted  with  the  works  of 
vVickliffe ;  and  at  his  return  to  Prague  he  not 
only  professed  himself  an  open  favourer  of  the 
doctrines  of  that  celebrated  reformer;  but,  find- 
ing  that  John  Huss  was  at  the  head  of  Wick- 
litfe*s  party  in  Bohemia,  he  attached  himself 
immediately  to  that  powerful. leader.  It  were 
unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  polemical  career,  as  it  is  the  clo^e 
of  it  only  which  is  fitted  for  my  purpose ;  suf- 
fice, that  having  been  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  in  the  year  1415,  to  answer 
for  what  thev  deemed  his  heresies,  a  thousand 
voices  called  out,  even  af\er  his  first  examina- 
tion, *'  awav  with  him !  burn  him  !  bum  him ! 
burn  him!'*  On  which,  little  doubtinff  that 
his  power  and  virtuous  resistance  could  ever 
fail  him  in  time  of  need,  Jerome  replied,  look- 
ing round  on  the  assembly  with  dignity  and 
confidence,  **  Since  nothing  can  satisfy  yoa 
but  my  blood,  God*s  will  be  done  !** 

Severities  of  a  most  unconimon  nature  were 
now  inflicted  on  him,  in  order  to  constrain 
him  to  recant,  a  point  of  which  the  council 
were  excessively  desirous.  So  rigorous  was 
his  confinement,  that  at  length  it  brought  upon 
him  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  entreated  to  have  a  confessor  sent  to 
him ;  but  he  was  given  to  understand,  that 
only  on  certain  terms  would  this  indulgence 
be  granted;  notwithstanding,  he  remained 
immoveable.  The  next  attempt  on  his  faith- 
fulness was  afler  the  martyraom  of  Huss; 
when  all  its  affecting  and  appalling  details 
were  made  known  to  him,  he  listened,  how- 
ever, without  emotion,  and  answered  in  lan- 
ffuage  so  resolute  and  determined,  that  they 
had  certainly  no  hope  of  his  sudden  conver- 
sion. But,  whether,  too  confident  in  his  own 
strength,  he  neglected  to  seek,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  that  only  strength  *' which 
Cometh  from  above,**  it  is  certain  that  his  con- 
stancy at  length  gave  way.  '*  He  withstood,** 
says  Gilpin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Reformers, 
'*  the  simple  fear  of  death,  but  imprisonment, 
chains,  hunger,  sickness,  and  torture,  through 
a  succession  of  months,  was  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear;  and  tliough  he  still  made  a 
noble  stand  for  the  truth,  when  brought  three 
times  before  the  infuriated  council,  he  besan 
at  last  to  waver,  and  to  talk  obscurely  of  nis 
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having  misandentood  the  tendency  of  some  of 
the  writings  of  Huss.  Promises  and  threats 
were  now  redoubled  upon  him,  till,  at  last,  he 
read  aloud  an  ample  recantation  of  all  the 
opinions  that  he  had  recently  entertained,  and 
declared  himself  in  every  article  a  firm  be- 
liever with  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  with  a  heavy  heart  he  retired  from  the 
council;  chains  were  removed  from  his  body, 
but  his  mind  was  corroded  by  chains  of  his 
conscience,  and  his  soul  was  burthened  with  a 
load,  till  then  unknown  to  it.  Hitherto,  the 
light  of  an  approving  conscience  had  cheered 
the  gloom  of  his  dungeon,  but  now  all  was 
dark  to  him  both  without  and  within. 

But  in  this  night  of  his  moral  despair,  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  was  again  permitted 
to  visit  him,  and  the  penitent  was  once  more 
enabled  to  seek  assistance  from  his  God. 
Jerome  had  long  been  apprized  that  he  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  second  trial,  upon  some  new 
evidence  which  had  appeared ;  and  this  was 
his  only  consolation  in  the  midst  of  his  pain- 
ful nenitence.  At  length  the  moment  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  him  arrived ;  and,  rejoicing 
at  an  opportunity  of  publicly  retracting  his  er- 
rors, and  deploring  his  unworthy  ralsehood, 
he  eagerly  obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  council  in  the  year  1416.  There,  after 
delivering  an  oration,  which  was,  it  is  said,  a 
model  of  pathetic  eloquence,  he  ended  by  de- 
claring before  the  whole  assembly,  *Mhat, 
though  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  prevalence 
of  human  infirmity,  had  induced  him  to  retract 
those  opinions  with  his  lips  which  had  drawn 
on  him  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  the  council, 
yet  they  were  then  and  »till  the  opinions  near 
and  dear  to  his  heart,  and  that  he  solemnly 
declared  they  were  opinions  in  which  he  alone 
believed,  and  for  which  he  was  ready,  and 
even  glad  to  die."  ^'It  was  expected,''  says 
Pogge  the  Florentine  who  was  present  at  his 
examination,  **that  he  would  have  retracted 
his  errors;  or,  at  least,  have  apologized  for 
them ;  but  he  plainly  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  retract."  After  launching  forth  in- 
to the  most  eloauent  encomiums  on  Huss,  de- 
claring him  to  be  a  wise  and  holy  man,  and 
lamenting  his  unjust  and  cruel  death,  he 
avowed  that  he  had  armed  himself  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  blessed 
martyr,  and  sufier  with  eonstanejr  whatever 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  should  inflict;  and 
he  was  mercifully  enabled  to  keep  his  resolu- 
tion. 

When  brought  to  the  stake,  and  when  the 
wood  was  beginning  to  blaze,  he  sang  a  hymn, 
which  he  continued  with  great  fervency,  till 
the  fury  of  the  fire  scorching  him,  he  was 
heard  to  cry  out,  ••  Oh  Lord  G<xl !  have  mercy 
on  me !"  and  a  little  afterwards,  ^  thou  know- 
est,"  he  cried,  *•  how  I  have  loved  thy  Uuth  ;" 
and  he  continued  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  in- 
tense suffering,  made  bearable  by  as  intense 
devotion,  till  the  vital  spark  was  in  mercy 


permitted  to  expire ;  and  the  contrite,  but 
then  triumphant  spirit  was  allowed  to  return 
unto  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Thomas  Bilney,  the  next  on  my  list,  **  was 
brought  up  from  a  child,  (says  Fox,  in  his 
Acts  and  Monuments^  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  profiting  m  all  kind  of  liberal 
sciences,  even  unto  the  profession  of  both  laws. 
But,  at  last,  havinfir  gotten  a  better  school- 
master, even  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  enduing 
his  heart  by  privie  inspiration  with  the  know- 
ledge of  better  and  more  wholesome  things,  he 
came  unto  this  point,  that  forsaking  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  lawes,  he  converted  his  studie 
to  Uiose  things  which  tended  more  unto  godli- 
nesse,  than  gainfulnesse.  At  the  last,  Bilney 
forsaking  the  university,  went  into  many 
places  teaching  and  preaching,  being  associate 
with  Thomas  Arthur,  which  accompanied  him 
from  the  universitie.  The  authority  of  Thomas 
Wolsey,  Cardinall  of  York,  at  that  time  was 
greate  in  England,  but  his  temper  and  pride 
much  ereater,  which  did  evidently  declare 
unto  all  wise  men  the  manifest  vanitie,  not 
only  of  his  life,  but  also  of  all  the  Bishops  and 
olergie ;  whereupon,  Bilney  with  other  good 
men,  marvelling  at  the  incredible  insolence  of 
the  clergie,  which  they  could  no  longer  suffer 
or  abide,  began  to  shake  and  reprove  this  ex- 
cessive pompe,  and  also  to  pluck  at  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 

It  therefore  became  necessary  that  the  cardi- 
nal should  rouse  himself  and  look  about  him. 
A  chapter  being  held  at  Westminster  for  the 
occasion,  Thomas  Bilney,  with  his  friends, 
Thooite  Arthur  and  Hugh  Latimer,  were 
brought  before  them.  Gilpin  says,  **  that,  as 
Bilney  was  considered  as  the  Heresiarch,  the 
rigour  of  the  court  was  chiefly  levelled  against 
him.  The  principal  persons  at  this  time  con- 
cerned in  Ecclesiastical  affairs  besides  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  were  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  andTunstall,  Bishop  of  London." 
The  latter  was  of  all  the  prelates  of  these 
times  the  most  deservedly  esteemed,  **  as  he 
was  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  popery,  and 
had  just  notions  of  the  mild  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  but  every  deposition  against  Bilney 
was  enlarged  upon  with  such  unrelenting  bit- 
terness, that  Tunstall,  though  the  president  of 
the  court,  despaired  of  being  able  to  soften  by 
his  influence  the  enraged  proceedings  of  his 
colleagues.  And,  when  the  process  came  to 
an  end,  ^*  Bilney,  declaring  himself  what  they 
called  an  obstinate  heretic,  was  found  guilty." 
Tunstall  now  proved  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
He  could  not  come  forward  in  Bilnev's  favour 
by  a  iudicial  interference,  but  he  laboured  to 
save  him  by  all  means  in  his  power.  **  He 
first  set  his  friends  upon  him  to  persuade  him 
to  recant,  and  when  that  would  not  do,  he 
joined  his  entreaties  to  theirs ;  had  patience 
with  him  daj  after  day,  and  bep^ged  he  would 
not  oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  inclinatioiis,  to 
treat  him  with  severity." 
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The  man  whom  fear  was  not  able  to  move 
was  not  proof  against  the  language  of  affec- 
tionate persuasion.  **  Bilney  could  not  with- 
stand the  winning  rhetoric  of  Tunstall,  thoush 
he  withstood  the  menaces  of  Warham.  He 
therefore  recanted,  bore  a  fagot  on  his  shoul- 
ders, in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Paul,  bare- 
iieaded,  according*  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
and  was  dismissed  with  Latimer  and  the 
others  who  had  met  with  milder  treatment  and 
easier  t^rms.'* 

The  liberated  heretics,  as  they  were  called, 
returned  directly  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  their  friends ; 
•but  in  the  midst  of  this  joy,  Bilney  kept  aloof, 
bearing  on  bis  countenance  the  marks  of  in- 
ternal suffering  and  incessant  ffloom.  **  He 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  officious 
friends  with  confusion  and  blushes  ;*'  he  had 
sinned  against  his  God,  therefore  he  could 
neither  be  gratified  nor  cheered  by  the  affection 
of  any  earthly  being.  In  short,  his  mind  at 
length  preying  on  itself,  nearly  disturbed  his 
reason,  and  his  friends  dared  not  allow  him  to 
be  left  alone,  either  bv  night  or  day.  They 
-tried  to  comfort  him ;  but  they  tried  in  rain ; 
and  when  the^  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  bv 
eertain  texts  m  Scripture,  *'  It  was  as  though 
a  man  would  run  him  through  with  a  sword." 
In  the  agonies  of  his  despair  he  uttered  pa- 
thetic and  eager  accusations  of  his  friends,  of 
Tunstal1,and  above  all,  of  himself.  At  length, 
his  violence  having  had  its  course,  it  subsided, 
by  degrees,  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy. 
In  this  state  he  continued  from  the  year  1629 
to  1631,  '*  reading  much,  avoiding  coiftpany ; 
and,  in  all  respects,  preserving  the  severity  of 
an  ascetic." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  our  souPs  adversary  deals  with 
us,  in  order  to  allure  us  to  perdition;  and  he 
IS  never  so  successful  as  when  he  can  make 
the  proffered  sin  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  is  amiable.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  self-jndged  Bilney.  To  the 
fear  of  death,  and  the  menaces  of  Warham, 
we  are  told  that  he  opposed  a  resolution  and 
an  integrity  which  could  not  be  overcome ;  but 
the  gentle  entreaties  of  affection,  and  the  ten- 
der, persuasive  eloquence  of  Tunstall,  had 
power  to  conquer  his  love  of  truth,  and  make 
the  pleadings  of  conscience  vain;  while  he 
probably  looked  upon  his  yielding  as  a  proof 
of  affectionate  gratitude,  and  that,  not  to  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  those  who  loved  him, 
would  have  been  offensive,  and  ungrateful 
hardness  of  heart. 

But,  whatever  were  his  motives  to  sin,  that 
sin  was  indeed  visited  with  remorse  as  un- 
questionable as  it  was  efficacious;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  Bil- 
ney*s  frailty,  to  that  of  its  exemplary  and 
courted  expiation. 

The  consequence  of  this  salutary  period  of 
sorrow  and  seclusion  was,  that  afier  having, 


for  some  time,  thrown  out  binttr  that  he  was 
meditating  an  extraordinary  design ;  after  say- 
ing that  he  was  almost  prepared,  that  he  woakl 
shortly  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  God  most 
be  glorified  in  him ;  and  keepinfr  bis  friends  in 

Eainful  suspense  by  this  mysterious  language, 
e  told  them  at  last  that  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  expiate  his  late  shameful  abjuration, 
that  wicked  lie  against  his  conscience,  by  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  his  friends 
again  interposed  to  shake  his  resolution ;  hot 
that  Being  who  had  lent  a  gracious  ear  to  the 
cry  of  his  penitence  and  bis  agony,  **  girded 
up  his  loins  for  the  fight,**  and  enabled  him  to 
sacrifice  every  human  affection  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  strengthened  him  to  take  up 
that  cross,  and  bear  it,  unfainting,  to  the  end. 
He  therefore  broke  from  all  his  Cambridge  ties, 
and  set  out  for  Norfolk,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  which,  for  that  reason,  he  chose  to 
make  the  place  of  his  death* 

When  he  arrived  there,  be  preached  openly 
in  the  fields,  confessing  his  fiiulti  and  preach- 
ing publicly  that  doctrine  which  he  had  before 
abjured,  to  be  the  vert  truth,  and  willed  all 
men  to  beware  by  him,  and  never  to  trust  to 
iheitjlethly  friende  in  caueeM  of  religion ;  and 
so  setting  forward  in  his  journey  towards  the 
celestial  Jerusalem,  he  departed  from  thence 
to  the  Anchresse  in  Norwich,  (whom  he  had 
converted  to  Christ,)  and  there  gave  her  a  New 
Testament  of  Tindall*s  translation,  and  *^  the 
obedience  of  a  Christian  man;**  whereupon 
he  was  apprehended,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Nixe,  (the  blind  Bishop  Nixe,  as  Fox  calls 
him)  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  a  man 
of  a  fierce,  inquisitorial  spirit,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  sending  up  for  a  writ  to  burn  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  great  pains  were  taken 
by  divers  religious  persons  to  re-convert  him 
to  what  his  assailants  believed  to  be  the  truth ; 
but  he  having  **  planted  himselfe  upon  the  firm 
rocke  of  God*s  word,  was  at  a  point,  and  so 
continued  to  the  end.** 

While  Bilney  lay  in  the  county  gaol,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  writ  for  his  execution, 
he  entirely  recovered  from  that  melancholy 
which  had  so  long  oppressed  him ;  and  *'  like 
an  honest  man  who  nad  long  lived  under  a 
difficult  debt,  he  began  to  resume  his  spirits 
when  he  thought  himself  in  a  situation  to  dis- 
charge it.**— Gtijptn*«  Livet  of  the  Refomun^ 
p.  358. 

«« Some  of  his  friends'  found  him  taking  a 
heafty  supper  the  night  before  his  execution, 
and  expressing  their  surprise,  he  told  them  he 
was  but  doing  what  they  had  daily  examples 
of  in  common  life ;  he  was  only  keeping  his 
cottage  in  repair  while  he  continued  to  inhabit 
it.**  The  same  composure  ran  through  his 
whole  behaviour,  ana  his  conversation  was 
more  agreeable  that  evening  than  they  had 
ever  remembered  it  to  be. 

Some  of  his  friends  put  him  in  mind,  **that 
though  the  fire  which  he  should  suffer  the 
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next  day  should  be  of  great  heat  onto  his 
body,  yet  the  comfort  of  God*8  Spirit  should 
coole  it  to  his  everlasting  refreshing.**  At  this 
word,  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  putting  his 
hand  toward  the  fUroe  of  the  candle  burning 
before  them,  (as  he  also  did  divers  times  be- 
sides,) and  feeling  the  heat  thereof,  **  Oh  !'* 
said  he,  **  I  feel  by  experience,  and  have 
knowne  it  long  by  philosophie,  that  fire,  by 
God*s  ordinance,  is  naturally  hot,  but  yet  I 
am  persuaded  by  God's  holy  word,  and  by 
the  experience  of  some  spoken  of  in  the  same, 
that  in  the  flame  they  felt  no  heate,  and  in  the 
Are  they  felt  no  consupiption ;  and  I  constantly 
believe  that,  howsoever  the  stubble  of  this  my 
bodie  shall  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  my  soule  and 
spirit  shall  be  purged  thereby ;  a  paine  for  the 
time,  whereon,  notwithstanding,  followeth  joy 
unspeakable.**  He  then  dwelt  much  upon  a 
passage  in  Isaiah.  ^'  Fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
deem^ thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy  name. — 
Thou  art  my  own ;  when  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  when  thou 
walkest  in  the  fire,  it  shall  not  burn  thee,  and 
the  flame  shall  not  kindle  upon  thee ;  for  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael.'* 
**  He  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution* 


*  "  In  the  Loll«rd*0  pit,  I  find  that  many  per- 
sons of  a  sect,  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards,  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  were  thrown,  after  being 
burnt,  in  the  year  1424,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards; and  tnence  it  was  called  the  Lollard* t  pit ; 
and  the  following  account  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Lollard  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Soon  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the 
famous  sect  of  the  Cellite  brethren  and  sisters  arose 
at  Antwerp;  they  were  also  styled  the  Alexian 
brethren  and  sisters,  because  St.  Alexius  was  their 
patron ;  and  they  were  named  Cellites,  from  the 
ceils  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  live.  As 
the  clergy  of  this  age  took  but  httle  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  deserted  such  as  were  in- 
fected with  those  pestilential  disorders  which  were 
then  very  frequent,  some  compassionate  and  pious 
persons  at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety for  the  performance  of  these  religious  offices 
which  the  sacerdotal  orders  ao  shamefully  ne- 
glected. In  the  prosecution  of  this  agreement, 
they  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted  the 
dying  with  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  took 
care  of  the  interment  of  those  who  were  cut  off 
by  the  plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the 
terrified  clergy,  and  committed  them  to  the  grave 
with  a  toUmn  funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  refer- 
ence to  this  last  office  that  the  common  people  gave 
them  the  name  of  IjaiUard»,  The  term  Lollhard, 
or  Lullhard,  or  as  the  ancient  Germans  wrote  it, 
LoUcrt,  Lullert,  is  compounded  of  the  old  German 
word  lullen,  loUan,  lallen,  and  the  well-known 
termination  of  hard,  with  which  many  of  the  old 
High  Dutch  words  end.  LoUen,  or  Lullen,  sig- 
nifies to  sing  with  a  low  voioe.  It  is  yet  used  m 
the  same  sense  among  the  EngUsh,  who  say  luUa 
Bleep,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one  into  a  slum- 
ber with  a  sweet  indistinct  voice. 

"  Lollhard,  therefore,  is  a  smger,  or  one  who 
fre<iuently  sings.  For,  as  the  word  beggen,  which 
nniversally  signifies  to  request  any  thing  fervently, 
is  apphed  to  devotional  requests,  or  prayers,  so 


without  the  citie  gate,  called  Bishoi)*s  gate, 
in  a  low  valley,  commonly  called  the  LoIlard*s 
pit,  under  Saint  Leonard*s  hill.  At  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  out  of  the 
prison  doore,  one  of  his  friends  came  to  him, 
and  prayed  him,  in  God*s  behalf,  to  be  con- 
stant, and  take  his  death  as  patiently  as  he 
could.  Whereunto  the  said  Bilney  answered 
with  a  quiet  and  mild  countenance,  ^*  Ye  see 
when  the  mariner  is  entered  his  ship  to  sails 
on  the  troublous  sea,  how  he  is  for  a  while^ 
tossed  in  the  billows  of  the  same,  hut  yet  in 
hope  that  he  shall  come  to  the  quiet  haven,, 
he  beareth  in  better  comfort  the  perils  which 
he  feeleth ;  so  am  I  now  toward  this  sayling ; 
and  whatsoever  stormes  I  shall  feele,  yet 
shortly  after  shall  my  ship  be  in  the  haven,, 
as  I  doubt  not  thereof,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
desiring  you  to  helpe  me  with  your  prayers  to 
the  same  efiect.** 

While  he  kneeled  upon  alittle  ledge  coming 
out  of  the  stake,  upon  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  stand,  that  he  might  be  better  seen,  he  made 
his  private  prayers  with  such  earnest  elevation 
of  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  '*  and  in  so 
good  quiet  behaviour,  that  he  seemed  not  much 
to  consider  the  terror  of  his  death,**  ending  his 
prayer  with  the  43d  Psalm,  in  which  he  re- 
peated this  verse  thrice,  *'  Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  thy  servant,  0  Lord !  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  ;**  and 
so  finishing  the  Psalm,  he  concluded.  **  Nor 
did  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  forsake  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  need ;  while  the  flames  raged 
around  him,  he  held  up  his  hands,  and  knocked 
upon  his  breast,  crying  *  Jesus,*  and  sometimes 
*  Credo,*  till  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  his 
body  being  withered,  bowed  downward  upon 
the  chaine,  *  while  triumphing  over  death,  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  laureate)  *  he  ren^ 

the  word  lollen,  or  lallen,  is  transferred  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  signifies,  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  to  sing  a  hymn.  Lollhard, 
therefore,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient 
Grerroans,  denotes  a  person  who  is  continually 
praising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his 
noBour. 

**  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regrarded  as 
an  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God,  those  who 
were  more  frequently  employed  in  sinking  hymns 
of  praise  to  God  than  c^ers.  were,'  in  the  common 
popular  language,  called  Lollhards. 

*'  But  the  priests  and  monks,  being  inveterately 
exasperated  against  ihese  ^ood  men,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people,  that  innocent  and  beneficent 
as  the  Lollhards  appeared  to  be,  they  were  tainted 
with  the  most  pernicious  sentiments  of  a  religious 
kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices  r 
hence  the  name  of  Lollard  at  length  became  infa- 
mous. Thus,  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any 
person  who  covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the 
appearance  of  piety,  was  called  a  Lolhird,  so  that 
this  was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
sect,  but  was  formerly  common  to  all  persons,  and 
all  sects,  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
piety towards  God  and  the  church,  under  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  extraordinary  piety. *'~j(fae- 
lane^M  Eeelet.  History,  p.  355-356. 
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dered  ap  his  soul  in  the  fulness  of  £iith,  and 
entered  into  his  reward.' " 

**So  exemplary,"  says  Bloomfield,  in  his 
History  of  Norwich,  **  was  Bilney's  life  and 
conversation,  that  when  Nize,  bis  persecutor, 
was  constantly  told  how  holy  and  upright  he 
was,  he  said  he  feared  that  he  had  burnt 

I  have  recently  visited  the  Lollard's  pit ;  that 
spot  where  my  interesting  martyred  country- 
man met  his  dreadful  death.  The  top  of  the 
hill  retains,  probably,  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  it  had  when  he  perished  at  its  foot ; 
and,  without  any  g^eat  exertion  of  (ancy,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  figure  to  my- 
self the  rest  of  the  scene,  could  I  have  derived 
sufficient  comfort  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  contemplation  of  them. 
Still  it  is,  I  believe,  salutary  to  visit  the  places 
hallowed  in  the  memory,  as  marked  by  any 
exhibition  of  virtuous  acts  and  sufferings  en- 
'  dured  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  To  the 
scaffold,  and  to  the  stake,  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions,  it  is  humbly  to  be  hoped 
]  that  Christians  will  never  again  be  brought. 
But  all  persecution,  on  the  score  of  religion, 
is,  in  a  degree,  an  infliction  of  martyrdom  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  heart.  It  matters  not 
that  we  forbear  to  kill  the  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian, if  we  afflict  the  soul  by  aught  of  a  per- 
secuting spirit. 

Yet  does  not  our  daily  experience  testify, 
that,  there  is  nothing  which  calls  forth  petty 
persecutions,  and  the  mean  warfare  of  a  de- 
tracting spirit,  so  much  as  any  marked  religious 
profession  1 

And  while  such  a  profession  is  assailed,  by 
ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  b^  distrust  of  its  mo- 
tives on  the  other;  while  it  exposes  the  seri- 
ous Christian,  converted  from  the  errors  of 
former  days,  to  the  sti^rma  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  of  religious  hypocrisy  ;  who  shall  say  that 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Lauds,  and  the  Bon- 
ners,  is  not  still  the  spirit  of  the  world  ?  Who 
shall  sav  to  the  tried  and  shrinking  souls  of 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  having  made  a 
religious  profession,  are  thus  calumniated,  and 
thus  judged,  the  time  of  martyrdom  is  over,  and 
we  live  in  mild,  and  liberal,  and  truly  Chris- 
tian days  1 

Such  were  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  while  I  stood  perhans  on  the  very  spot 
where  Bilney  suffers,  and  where  Bilney  died ; 
and  though  i  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  harmless 
employment  of  the  lime-burner  had  succeeded 
to  the  frightful  burning  of  the  human  form,  I 
could  not  but  sigh  as  I  turned  away,  while  I 
remembered  that  so  much  of  an  intolerant,  un- 
candid  spirit  still  prevailed  amongst  professed 
Christians,  and  that  the  practice  of  persecution 
.still  existed,  though  applied  in  a  very  different 
manner.  1  could  not  but  think,  that  manjr  of 
the  present  generation  might  do  well  to  visit 
scenes  thus  fraught  with  the  recollection  of 


martyrdom.  If  it  be  tru^  that  •'  our  love  of 
freedom  would  bum  brigrfater  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,"  and  that  our  devotion  **  must  glow 
more  warmly  amidst  the  ruins  of  lona,"  sure 
am  I  that  the  places  where  the  martyrs  for  con- 
science' sake  have  passed  through  the  portals 
of  fire  and  agony  to  their  God,  must  assist  ip 
bestowing  on  us  power  to  endure  with  forti- 
tude the  mental  martyrdom  which  may,  un- 
expectedly, become  our  portion  in  life ;  and 
by  recalling  the  sufferinga  of  others,  we  may, 
meekly  bowing  to  the  hand  that  afflicts  us  for 
grood,  be  in  time  enabled  to  bear,  and  even  to 
love,  our  own. 

The  last,  and  third,  on  my  list,  is  Thomas 
Cranmir,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
promoted  to  that  see  by  the  favour  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  degrraded  from  it  in.  conse- 
q\]ence  of  his  heretical  opinions,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  the  sovereign  pontiff,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  "  The  ceremony  of  his 
degradation,"  says  Gilpin,  which  took  place  at 
Oxford,  **  was  performed  by  Thirlby,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  a  man  recently  converted,  it  should 
seem,  to  Catholicism ;  who,  in  Cranmer's  bet- 
ter days,  had  been  honoured  with  his  particu- 
lar friendship,  and  owed  him  many  obligations. 

As  this  man,  therefore,  had  long  been  so 
much  attached  to  the  Archbishop,  it  was 
thought  proper  by  his  new  friends,  that  he 
should  give  an  extraordinary  test  of  his  zeal ; 
for  this  reason  the  ceremony  of  his  degradation 
was  committed  to  him.  He  had  undertaken, 
however,  too  hard  a  task.  The  mild  benevo- 
lence of  the  primate,  which  shone  forth  with 
ffreat  dignity,  though  he  stood  in  mock  gran- 
aeur  of  canvass  robes,  struck  the  old  apostate  to 
the  heart.  All  the  past  came  throbbing  to  his 
breast,  and  a  few  repentant  tears  began  to 
trickle  down  the  furrows  of  bis  aged  cheek. 
The  Archbishop  gently  exhorted  him  nottosu^ 
fer  his  private  to  overpower  his  public  affec- 
tions. At  length,  one  by  one,  the  canvass 
trappings  were  taken  off,  amidst  the  taunts  and 
exultations  of  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who 
was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

Thus  degraded,  he  was  attired  in  a  plain 
frieze  gown,  the  common  habit  of  a  yeoman  at 
that  period,  and  had  what  was  then  called  a 
townsman's  cap  put  upon  his  head.  In  this 
garb  he  was  oanied  back  to  prison,  Bonner 
crying  after  him,  **  He  is  now  no  longer  my 
Lord !  he  is  now  no  longer  my  Lord  !'^ — Gil' 
pin^B  lAvta  of  the  lUfonnen, 

I  know  not  what  were  Cranmer's  feelings  at 
these  expressions  of  mean  exultation  from  the 
contemptible  Bonner;  but,  I  trust  that  he 
treated  them,  and  the  ceremony  of  de^dation 
at  the  time,  with  the  indifference  which  they 
merited.  Periiaps,  too,  he  might  utter  witliin 
himself,  this  serious  and  important  truth,  that 
none  of  us  can  ever  be  truly  degraded^  but  by 
owrulva  ahne;  and  this  moment  of  his  exter- 
nal humiliation  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose 
esteem  was  worth  having,  one  of  triumph  and 
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honour  to  the  bereaved  eccleeiastic.  Bat  what, 
alas !  were  those  which  sacceeded  to  it  1  That 
period,  and  that  alone,  was  the  period  of  his 
real  degradation,  when  overcome  by  the  flatte- 
ries and  the  kindness  of  his  real  and  seeming 
friends,  and  subdued  by  the  entertainments 
given  him,  the  amusements  offered  him,  and, 
allowed  to  indulge  in  the  *'  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,"  he  was  induced  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  proposal  of  bein^  reinstated 
in  his  former  dignity,  on  condition  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  present  change  of  reli- 
gion, and  **  gratify  the  queen  by  being  wholly 
a  catholic !" 

The  adversary  of  man  lured  Cranmer,  as 
well  as  Bilney,  by  the  unsuspected  influence 
of  mild  and  amiable  feelings,  rather  than  the 
instigations  of  fear ;  and  he  who  was  armed  to 
resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  rage  and  malice  of  his 
enemies,  was  drawn  aside  from  truth  and  duty 
by  the  suggestions  of  false  friends. 

After  the  confinement  of  a  full  year  in  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  his  sudden  return 
into  social  intercourse  dissipated  his  Arm  re- 
solves. That  love  of  life  returned,  which  he 
had  hitherto  conquered ;  and  when  a  paper  was 
offered  to  him  importing  his  assent  to  the  te- 
nets of  popery,  his  better  resolutions  eave 
way,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  he  signed  the  fatal 
scroll ! 

Cranmer*8  recantation  was  received  by  the 
popish  party  with  joy  beyond  expression ;  but, 
as  all  they  wanted  was  to  blast  the  reputation 
of  a  man  whose  talents,  learning,  ana  virtue, 
were  of  such  great  importance  to  the  cause 
which  he  espoused,  they  had  no  sooner  gained 
what  they  desired,  than  their  thirst  lor  his 
blood  returned,  and  though  he  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  a 
warrant  was  ordered  for  his  execution  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

But  lonor  before  the  certainty  of  his  ap- 
proaching Tate  was  made  known  to  him,  the 
self-convicted  culprit  sighed  for  the  joy  and 
the  serenity  which  usually  attend  the  last  days 
of  a  martyr  for  the  truth  which  he  loves. 

Vainly  did  his  friends  throw  over  his  faults 
the  balm  aflbrded  by  those  healing  words, 
''the  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak."  In  his  own  clear  judgment  he  was 
fully  convicted,  while  his  days  were  passed  in 
horror  and  remorse,  and  his  nights  in  sleepless 
anguish. 

To  persevere  in  his  recantation  was  an  in- 
supportable thought;  but  to  retract  it  was 
scarcely  within  the  verge  of  possibility ;  but 
he  was  allowed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and,  though  death 
was  the  means  of  it,  he  felt  thankful  that  it 
was  afforded  him,  and  deemed  his  life  a  sacri- 
fice not  to  be  regarded  for  the  attainment  of 
such  an  object. 

When  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
popish  party,  came  to  him  on  the  twentieth  of 


March,  the  evening  preceding  his  intended 
execution,  and  insinuated  to  him  his  approach- 
ing fate,  he  spent  "the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  in  drawing  up  a  full  confession  of  his 
apostasy,  and  of  his  bitter  repentance,  wish- 
ing to  take  the  best  opportunity  to  ppeak  or 
publish  it,  which  he  supposed  would  be  at- 
forded  him  when  he  was  earned  to  the  stake ; 
but,  beyond  his  expectation,  a  better  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  conveyed  immediately  from  his  prison  to 
the  place  of  his  execution,  where  a  sermon 
was  to  be  preached ;  but,  as  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day  was  wet  and  stormy,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  under  cover. 

About  nine  o*clock,  the  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame,  attended  by  the  magistrates  of  Oxford, 
received  him  at  the  prison-gate,  and  conveyed 
him  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where  he  found  a 
crowded  audience  awaiting  him,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  an  elevated  place,  in  public  view, 
opposite  to  the  pulpit.  If  ever  there  was  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  before  God  and 
man;  if  ever  there  was  a  person  humbled  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  ^having  committed  sin,  and  of 
having  deserved  the  extreme  of  earthly  shame 
and  earthly  suffering;  that  man  was  Cran- 
mer! 

He  is  represented  as  standing  against  a 
pillar,  pale  as  the  stone  against  which  he 
leaned.  **  It  is  doleful,"  says  a  popish,  but 
impartial  spectator,  *'  to  describe  his  behaviour 
during  the  sermon,  part  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  him;  his  sorrowful  countenance; 
his  heavy  cheer,  his  face  bedewed  with  tears ; 
sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
hope;  sometimes  casting  them  down  to  the 
earth  for  shame.  To  be  brief,  he  was  an 
image  of  sorrow.  The  dolour  of  his  heart 
burst  out  continually  from  his  eyes  in  gushes 
of  tears;  yet  he  retained  ever  a  quiet  and 
grave  behaviour,  which  increased  pity  in  men*s 
hearts,  who  unfeigned ly  loved  him,  hoping 
that  it  had  been  his  repentance  f(tr  his  transgrea- 
ttons.**  And  so  it  was ;  though  not  for  what 
many  considered  his  transgressions;  but  it 
was  the  deep  contrition  of  a  converted  heart, 
and  of  a  subdued  and  penitent  soul,  prepared 
by  the  depth  of  human  degradation  ana  hu- 
mility, to  rise  on  the  wings  of  angels,  and 
meet  in  another  world  its  beloved  and  blessed 
Redeemer. 

The  preacher  having  concluded  his  sermon, 
turned  round  to  the  audience,  and  desired  all 
who  were  present  to  join  with  him  in  silent 
prayers  for  the  unhappy  man  before  them.  A 
solemn  stillness  ensued  ;  every  eye  and  heart 
were  instantly  lifted  up  to  heaven.  Some 
minutes  having  been  passed  in  this  affecting 
manner,  the  degraded  primate,  who  had  also 
(alien  on  his  knees,  arose  in  all  the  dignity  of 
sorrow,  accompanied  by  conscious  penitence 
and  Christian  reliance,  and  thus  addressed  his 
audience. 
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^*  I  had  myself  intended  to  desire  your  pray- 
ers. My  desires  have  been  anticipated,  and  I 
return  you  all  that  a  dying  man  can  ^ve,  my 
sincerest  thanks.  To  your  prayers  for  me  let 
me  add  my  own !  Good  Christian  people  !*' 
continued  he,  **  my  dearly  beloved  brethren  and 
sisters  in  Christ,  I  beseech  you  most  heartily, 
to  pray  for  me  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  will 
forgive  me  all  my  sins  and  ofienoes,  which  are 
many,  without  number,  and  great  beyond 
measure.  But  one  thing  grieveth  my  con- 
science more  than  all  the  rest;  whereof,  God 
willing,  I  mean  to  speak  hereafter.  But,  how 
great  and  how  many  soever  my  sinnes  be,  1 
beseech  you  to  pray  God,  of  his  mercy,  to  par- 
don and  forgive  them  all.**  He  then  knelt 
down  and  oflered  up  a  prayer  as  full  of  pathos 
as  of  eloquence ;  then  he  took  a  paper  from  his 
bosom,  and  read  it  aloud,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

**•  It  is  now,  my  brethren,  no  time  to  dissem- 
ble—I stand  upon  the  verge  of  life  — a  vast 
eternity  before  me^what  my  fears  are,  or  what 
my  hopes,  it  matters  not  here  to  unfold.  For 
one  action  of  my  life,  at  least,  I  am  accounta- 
ble to  the  world.  My  late  shameful  subterip- 
Hon  to  opiniofu^  which  are  whoUy  opposite  to  my 
real  sentiments.  Before  this  congregation  I 
solemnly  declare,  that  the  fear  of  death  alone 
induced  me  to  this  ignominious  action — that  it 
hath  cost  me  many  bitter  tears  —  that,  in  my 
heart,  I  totally  reject  the  Pope,  and  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that ^" 

As  he  was  continuing  his  speech,  the  whole 
assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  **  Stop  the  auda- 
cious heretic,"  cried  Lord  Williams  of  Thame. 
On  which  several  priests  and  friars,  rushing 
from  different  parts  of  the  church,  seized,  or 
pulled  him  from  his  seat,  dragged  him  into  the 
street,  and,  with  indecent  precipitation,  hur- 
ried him  to  the  stake,  which  was  already  pre- 
pared. 

As  he  stood  with  all  the  horrid  apparatus  of 
death  around  him,  amidst  taunts,  revilings,  and 
execrations,  he  alone  maintained  a  dispassion- 
ate behaviour.  Having  discharged  his  con- 
science, he  seemed  to  feel,  even  in  his  awful 
circumstances,  an  inward  satisfaction,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  His  countenance 
was  not  fixed,  as  before,  in  sorrow  on  the 
ground ;  but  he  looked  round  him  with  eyes 
full  of  sweetness  and  benignity,  as  if  at  peace 
with  all  the  world. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  conduct  of  Cran- 
mer,  in  the  affecting  scene  that  followed,  with- 
out feeling  a  deep  conviction  of  the  intensity 
of  his  penitence  tor  the  degrading  lie,  of  which 
he  had  been  guiltv  !  and  who  can  fail  to  think 
that  Cranmer,  in  his  proudest  days,  when  the 
favourite,  the  friend,  the  counsellor  of  the  king, 
and  bearing  the  highest  ecclesiastical  rank  m 
the  country,  was  far  inferior  in  real  dignity 
and  real  consequence  to  Cranmer,  when,  pros- 
trate in  soul  before  his  offended,  yet  pardoning 


God,  but  erect  and  fearless  before  bis  vindictive 
enemies,  he  thrust  tbe  hand,  with  which  he 
had  signed  the  lyinflr  scroll  of  recantations, 
into  the  fast-risinff  flames,  crying  out,  as  he 
did  so,  '*  this  hand  hath  offended  !  this  hand 
hath  offended!" 

It  is  soothing  to  reflect,  that  his  sufferings 
were  quickly  over ;  for,  as  the  fire  rose  fiercely 
round  him,  he  was  involved  in  a  thick  smoke, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  died  very  soon. 

"Surely,"  says  the  writer  before  quoted, 
"  his  death  grieved  every  one ;  his  friends  sor- 
rqwed  for  love;  hia  enemies  for  pity;  and 
strangers  through  humanity." 

To  us  of  these  latter  days,  his  crime  and  bis 
penitence  afford  an  awful  warning,  and  an  in- 
structive example. 

The  former  proves  how  vain  are  talents, 
learning,  and  even  exalted  virtues,  to  preserve 
us  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  unless  we  are 
watehful  unto  prayer,  and  unless,  wisely  dis- 
trustful of  our  own  strength,  we  wholly  and 
confidently  lean  upon  "  that  rock,  which  is 
higher  than  we  are."  And  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  enabled  to  declare  his  penitence 
and  contrition  for  his  falsehood  and  apostasy, 
and  to  bear  the  tortures  which  attended  on  his 
dying  hours,  is  a  soothing  and  comforting  evi- 
dence, that  sinners,  who  prostrate  themseUes 
with  contrite  hearts  before  the  throne  of  their 
God,  and  their  Redeemer,  "  he  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out,"  but  will  know  his  Almighty  arm  to 
be  round  about  them,  "till  death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory." 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  fearfulness  and  awe, 
that  I  take  my  fourth  example  from  one  who, 
relying  too  much  on  his  own  human  strength, 
in  his  hour  of  human  trial,  was  permitted  to 
fall  into  the  commission  of  human  frailty,  and 
to  utter  the  most  decided  and  ungrateful  of 
falsehoods;  since  he  that  thus  erred  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  apostle  Peter  himself, 
who,  by  a  thrice-told  lie,  denied  his  Lord  and 
Master;  but  who,  by  his  bitter  tearful  repent- 
ance, and  by  his  subsequent  faithfulness  unto 
death,  redeemed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  Saviour 
and  of  men,  his  short-lived  frailty,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  that  marked  confidence  in 
his  active  zeal  which  was  manifested  by  our 
great  Redeemer,  in  his  parting  words. 

The  character  of  Peter  affonls  us  a  warning, 
as  well  as  an  example ;  while  the  affectionate 
reproofs  of  the  Saviour,  together  with  the  ten- 
der encouragement,  and  generous  praise,  which 
he  bestowed  upon  him,  prove  to  us,  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  cheering  and  indisputable,  how 
merciful  are  the  dealings  of  the  Almi^rhty 
with  his  sinful  creatures  ;  how  ready  he  is  to 
overlook  our  offences,  and  to  dwell  with  com- 
placency on  our  virtues ;  and  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  had  rather  that 
he  should  torn  from  his  wickedness  and  live." 

Self-confidence,  and  self-righteousness,  pro- 
ceeding perhaps  from  bis  belief  in  the  superior 
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depth  and  strength  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  seem 
to  have  been  the  besetting  sins  of  Peter ;  and 
that  his  faith  was  lively  and  sincere,  is  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  his  unhesitating  reply  to 
the  questions  of  his  Lord;  '^Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God !"  A  replv 
so  satisfactory  to  the  great  being  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, that  he  answered  him  saving,  *'  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood 
have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven;  and  I  say  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  Uiis  rock  will  1 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.*' 

It  seems  as  if  Peter  became,  from  this  assu- 
rance, so  confident  in  his  own  strength,  that 
he  negl^ted  to  follow  his  master's  injunction, 
•«  Watch  and  praVt  leat  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion ;''  and  therefore  became  an  easy  victim  to 
the  first  temptation  which  beset  him ;  for  soon 
af^er,  with  surprising  confidence  in  his  own 
wisdom,  we  find  hiui  rebuking  his  Lord,  and 
asserting,  that  the  things  which  he  prophe- 
sied concerning  himself  should  not  happen 
unto  him.  On  which  occasion,  the  Saviour 
says,  addressing  the  adversary  of  Peter's  soul, 
t.ien  powerful  within  him,  *'  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan !  thou  art  an  offence  to  me !"  His 
want  of  implicit  faith  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  jiut  before 
uttered  that  strong  avowal  of  his  confidence 
in  Christ,  to  which  1  have  already  alluded. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  history  of  the  Gospel 
we  read  that  Peter  beholding  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  the  fullness  of  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, and  in  the  depth  of  conscious  sinful- 
ness and  humility,  '*  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  !*' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  ever  ea^r  as  he 
was  to  give  assurances  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  undoubting  faith,  we  find  him  saying  to 
the  Saviour,  when  he  had  removed  the  terror 
of  his  disciples  at  seeing  him  walking  on  the 
sea,  by  those  cheering  words,  *' '  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid !' — *  Lord  !  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
to  thee  on  the  water!' — And  he  walked  on  the 
water  to  come  to  Jesus ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous  he  vhu  again  afraid,  and  be- 
ginning to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  *  Lord,  save 
me !'  Immediately,  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  caught  him,  saying  unto  him,  ^  O 
thou  of  link  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubir  "  The  first  of  these  &cts  show  the 
great  sensibility  of  his  nature,  and  his  exem- 
plary aptitude  to  acknowledge  and  admire 
every  proof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  his 
Redeemer ;  and  the  second  is  a  further  cor- 
roborating instance  of  his  eager  confidence  in 
bis  own  courage  and  belief,  followed  by  its 
accustomed  falling  off  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

His  unsubmitted  and  self-confident  spirit 
shows  itself  again  in  his  declarations,  that 
Christ  should  not  wash  his  feet;  as  if  he  still 
set  human  wisdom  against  that  of  the  Re- 


deemer, till,  subdued  by  the  Saviour's  reply, 
he  exclaims,  **  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head.'' 

The  next  instance  of  the  mixed  character  of 
Peter,  and  of  the  solicitude  which  it  excited 
in  our  Saviour,  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
address  to  him,  **  *  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon, 
Simon,  behold!  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 
thee,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  (added  the  gracious  Je- 
sus,) that  thy  faith  fail  not;  and  when  thou 
art  converted,  strenj?then  thy  brethren.'  Pe- 
ter replied,  in  the  fulness  of  self-confidence, 
*  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  eo  with  thee  into  prison, 
and  unto  death  V  And  he  said,  '  I  tell  thee, 
Peter,  that  before  the  cock  crows,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.' "  It  does  not  appear  what 
visible  effect  this  humiliating  prophecy  had  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though  Mat- 
thew says  that  he  replied,  **  though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  still  I  will  not  deny  thee ;"  but 
it  is  probable  that,  by  drawing  his  sword  open- 
ly in  his  defence,  when  they  came  out  '^with 
swords  and  with  staves  to  take  him,"  he  hoped 
to  convince  his  Lord  of  his  fidelity.  But  this 
action  was  little  better  than  one  of  mere  phy- 
sical courage,  the  result  of  sudden  excitement 
at  the  time;  and  was  consistent  with  that 
want  of  moral  courage,  that  most  difficult  cour- 
age of  a//,  which  led  him,  when  the  feelings 
of  the  moment  had  subsided,  to  deny  his  mss- 
ter,  and  to  utter  the  degrading  lie  of  fear. 
After  he  had  thus  sinned,  the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  upon  Peter;  and  Peter  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
unto  him,  **  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly." 

It  seems  aa  if  that  self-confidence,  that  blind 
trusting  in  one's  own  strength,  that  tendency 
which  we  all  have  to  believe,  like  Hazael,  that 
we  can  never  fall  into  certain  sins,  and  yield 
to  certain  temptations,  was  conquered,  for  a 
while,  in  the  humbled,  self-judged,  and  peni- 
tent apostle.  Perhaps  the  look  of  mild  re- 
proach which  the  Saviour  gave  him  was  long 
present  to  his  view,  and  that  in  moments  of 
subsequent  danger  to  this  truth,  those  eyes 
seemed  again  to  admonish  him,  and  those  holy 
lips  to  utter  the  salutary  and  saving  precept, 
**  watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  rendered  too  confident,  pro- 
bably, in  his  own  unassisted  strength,  we  find 
him  shining  once  more  in  the  same  way ; 
namely,  from  fear  of  man ;  for,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Mosaic '  law  was  no  longer 
binding  on  the  conscience,  he  ate  and  drank 
freely  at  Antioch  with  the  Gentiles ;  but,  wh^n 
certain  Jewish  converts  were  sent  to  him  from 
the  apostle  James,  he  separated  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, lest  he  should  incur  the  censure  of  the 
Jews;  being  thus  guilty  of  a  sort  of  nraetical 
tie,  and  setting  those  Jews,  as  it  proveo,  a  most 
pernicious   example   of   dissimulation;    for 
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which  disingenuous  conduct,  the  apostle  Paul 
publicly  and  justly  reproved  him  before  the 
whole  Church.  But  as  there  is  no  record  of 
any  reply  given  by  Peter,  it  is  probable  that 
he  bore  the  rebuke  meekly ;  humbled,  no  doubt, 
in  spirit,  before  the  great  Being  whom  he  had 
again  oOTended;  and  not  only  does  it  seem 
likely  that  he  met  this  public  humiliation  with 
silent  and  Christian  forbearance,  but,  in  his 
last  Epistle,  he  speaks  of  Paul,  **  as  his  be- 
loved brother,"  generously  bearing  his  power- 
ful tesiimony  to  the  wisdom  contained  in  his 
Epistles,  and  warning  the  hearers  of  Paul 
against  rejecting  aught  in  them  which  from 
want  of  learning,  they  may  not  understand,  and 
**  therefore  wrest  them,  as  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their 
own  destruction." 

The  closing  scene  of  this  most  interesting 
apostle*s  life,  we  have  had  no  means  of  con- 
templating, though  the  Saviour^s  last  affecting 
and  pathetic  address  to  him,  in  which  he  pro- 
phesies that  he  will  die  a  martyr  in  his  cause, 
makes  one  particularly  desirous  to  procure  de- 
tails of  it. 

**  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  taith  to 
Simon  Peter,  'Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  V  He  saith  unto  him, 
'  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,' 
He  saith  unto  him,  *  Feed  my  lambs  !*  He 
saith  unto  him  again  the  second  time,  *  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  meV  He  saith  unto 
him,  *  Yea,  Lord !  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee.'  He  saith  unto  him,  *  Feed  my  sheep !' 
He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  *  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me!'  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  mel  and  he  said  unto  him, 
*  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  1  love  thee.'  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  *  Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  ve- 
rily, I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young, 
thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldst;  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old, 
thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldst  not.'  This  spake  he,  signifying  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God  ;  and  when 
he  had  spoken  this  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow 
me!" 

"The  case  of  Peter,"  says  the  pious  and 
learned  Scott,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  **  required  a  more  particular  address 
than  that  of  the  other  apostles,  in  order  that 
b6th  he  and  others  might  derive  the  greater  be- 
nefit from  his  fall  and  his  recovery.  Our  Lord, 
therefore,  asked  him  by  his  original  name,  as 
if  he  had  forfeited  that  of  Peter  by  his  insta- 
bility, whether  he  loved  him  more  than  these. 
The  latter  clause  might  be  interpreted  of  his 
employment  and  gains  as  a  fisherman,  and  be 
considered  as  a  demand  whether  he  loved 
Jesus  above  his  secular  interests;  but  Peter's 
answer  determines  us  to  another  interpretation. 
He  had  before  his  fall,  in  effect,  said  that  he 
loved  his  Lord  more  than  the  other  disciples 


did ;  for  he  had  boasted  that,  though  all  men 
should  forsake  him,  yet  would  not  he.  Jesus 
now  asked  him  whether  he  would  stand  to 
this,  and  aver  that  he  loved  him  more  than  the 
others  did.  To  this  he  answered  modestly  by 
saying,  *  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,'  with- 
out professing  to  love  him  more  thBn  the  others 
Our  Lord  therefore  renewed  his  mppointment 
to  the  ministerial  and  apostolical  office;  at  the 
same  time  commanding  him  to  feed  his  lambs, 
or  his  lilile  lambt^  even  the  least  of  them,  for 
the  word  is  diminutive ;  this  intimated  to  him 
that  his  late  experience  of  his  own  weakness 
ought  to  render  him  peculiarly  condescending, 
complaisant,  tender,  and  attentive  to  the  mean- 
est and  feeblest  believers.  As  Peter  had  thrice 
denied  Christ,  so  he  was  pleased  to  repeat  the 
same  question  a  third  time ;  this  grieved  Peter, 
as  it  reminded  him  that  he  had  given  sufficient 
cause  for  bein^  thus  repeatedly  questioned  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  his  Lord. 
Conscious,  however,  of  his  integrity,  be  more 
solemnly  appealed  to  Christ,  as  knowing  all 
things,  even  the  aecrets  of  his  heart,  that  he 
knew  he  loved  him  with  cordial  affection,  not- 
withstanding the  inconsistency  of  his  late  be- 
haviour. Our  Lord  thus  tacitly  allowed  the 
truth  of  his  profession,  and  renewed  his  charge 
to  him  to  feed  his  sheep. 

**  Peter,"  continues  the  commentator,  '*  had 
earnestly  professed  his  readiness  to  die  with 
Christ,  yet  had  shamefully  failed  when  put  to 
the  trial ;  but  our  Lord  next  assured  him  that 
he  would  at  length  be  called  on  to  perform  that 
engagement,  and  signified  the  death  by  which 
he  would,  as  a  martyr  for  his  truth,  glorify 
God."  No  doubt  that  this  informatbn,  how- 
ever awful,  was  gratefully  received  by  the  de- 
voted, ardent,  though,  at  times,  the  unstable 
follower  of  his  beloved  master;  as  it  proved 
the  Saviour's  confidence  in  him  notwithstand- 
ingall  his  errors. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  energy  of  character 
in  Peter,  which  fitted  him  to  be  an  apostle  and 
a  martyr.  He  was  the  questioning,  the  ob- 
serving, the  conversing  disciple.  The  others 
were  probably  withheld  by  timidity  from  talk- 
ing with  their  Lord,  and  putting  freooent 
questions  to  him  ;  but  Peter  was  the  willing 
spokesman  on  all  occasions;  and  to  him  we 
owe  that  impressive  lesson  afforded  us  by  the 
Saviour's  reply,  when  asked  by  him  how  often 
he  was  to  forgive  an  offending  brother,  "1 
say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  unto 
Iseventy  times  seven." 

But,  whether  we  contemplate  Peter  as  an 
example,  or  as  a  warning,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  religious  career,  it  is  cheering  and  instruct- 
ive, indeed,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  him  in 
his  writings,  when  he  approached  the  painful 
and  awful  close  of  it«  When,  having  been 
enabled  to  fight  a  good  fight,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  blessed  Lord's  prayer,  that  "his  faith 
might  not  fail;"  and  having  been  "converted 
himself,  and  having  strengthened  his  brethren, 
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he  addressed  his  last  awfully  impressive  Epis- 
tle to  his  Christian  brethren,  before  he  himself 
was  summoned  to  that  awful  trial,  after  which 
he  was  to  receive  the  end  of  "  his  fath,"  even 
••  the  salvation  of  his  soul !"  Who  can  read, 
without  trembling  awe,  his  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  judgment;  "that  day," 
which,  as  he  says,  **  will  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,'*  while  he 
adds  this  impressive  lesson,  "  seeing  then  that 
all  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  godliness  1"  And  who  can  contem- 
plate, without  affectionate  admiration,  the  un- 
doubiine  but  unfearing  certainty  with  which 
he  speaks  of  his  approaching  death,  as  foretold 
by  our  Lord ;  •*  knowing,*'  said  he,  "  that 
shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  showed  us!" 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  written,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  repaired  to  the  expected  scene  of 
his  suffering,  and  met  his  doom  —  met  it,  un- 
doubtedly, as  became  one  taught  by  experience 
to  his  own  recurring  weakness,  admonished 
ofWn  by  the  remembrance  of  that  eye,  which 
had  once  beamed  in  mild  reproof  upon  him ; 
but  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  beheld  in  the  hour 
of  his  last  trial  and  dying  agonies,  fixed  upon 
him  with  tender  encouragement  and  approving 
love ;  while,  in  his  closing  ear,  seemed  once 
again  to  sound  the  welcome  promise  to  the 
devoted  follower  of  the  cross,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thoa  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We,  of  these  latter  days,  can  see  the  founder 
of  our  religion  only  in  the  record  of  his  word, 
and  hear  him  only  in  his  ever-enduring  pre- 
cepts ;  but,  though  we  hear  him  not  externally 
with  our  ears,  he  still  speaks  in  the  hearts  of 
us  all,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  his  purifying 
voice;  and,  though  the  look  of  his  reproach- 
ful eye  can  be  beheld  by  us  only  with  our 
mental  vision,  still,  that  eye  is  continually  i 
over  us ;  and  when,  like  the  apostle,  we  are 
tempted  to  feel  too  great  security  in  our  own 
strength,  and  to  neglect  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance which  cometh  from  above,  let  us  recall 
the  look  which  Jesus  ?ave  the  offendins  Peter, 
and  remember  that  the  same  eye,  although 
unseen,  is  watching  and  regarding  us  still. 

Oh  !  could  we  ever  lie,  even  upon  what  are 
called  trifling  occasions,  if  we  once  believed 
the  certain,  however  disregarded  truths  that 
the  Lord  takes  cognizance  of  every  species  of 
falsehood,  and  that  the  eye,  which  looked  the 
apostle  into  shame  and  agonizing  contrition, 
beholds  our  lying  lips  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion with  which  it  reproved  him,  reminding 
us  that  "all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone," 
and  that  without  the  city  of  life  is  "whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  i 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTUfUEI). 

I  SHALL  not  ^ve  many  individual  instances 
of  those  whom  even  the  fear  of  death  has  not 
been  able  to  terrify  into  falsehood,  because 
they  were  supported  in  their  integrity  by  the 
fear  of  God ;  but  such  facts  are  on  record. 
The  history  of  the  primitive  Christians  con- 
tains many  examples,  both  of  men  and  women, 
whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  induce 
for  a  moment  to  withhold  or  falsify  the  trutht 
or  to  conceal  their  newly-embraced  opinionSt 
though  certain  that  torture  and  death  would 
be  the  consequence;  fearless  and  determined 
beings,  who,  though  their  rulers,  averse  to 
punish  them,  would  gladly  have  allowed  their 
change  to  pass  unnoticed,  persisted,  like  the 
prophet  Daniel,  openly  to  display  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  exclaiming  at  every  interro-. 
^tory,  and  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  of 
death,  "We  are  Christians;  we  are  Chris- 
tians !'*  Some  martyrs  of  more  modem  days. 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  have  borne 
the  same  unshaken  testimony  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  religious  truth ;  but  Latimer, 
more  especially,  was  so  famous  among  the 
latter,  not  only  for  the  pureness  of  his  life,  but 
for  the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  his  evangeli' 
cat  doctrine;  (which,  since  the  beginning  of 
his  preaching,  had,  in  all  pointSt  been  con- 
formable to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  his 
apostles^,  that  the  very  adversaries  of  God's 
truth,  with  all  their  menacing  words  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  could  not  withdraw  him  from  it. 
Butf  **  whatsoever  he  had  once  preached,  he  va- 
liantly  defended  the  same  before  the  world, 
without  fear  of  any  mortal  creature,  although 
of  ever  so  great  power  and  high  authority ; 
wishing  ana  minding  rather  to  suffer  not  only 
loss  of  worldly  possessions,  but  of  life,  than 
that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Gospel  should  in  any  point  be  obscured  or 
defaced  through  him.'* 

Thus,  this  eminent  person  exhibited  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  fear  of  man,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  lying,  and  all  dissimulation;  that 
mean,  grovelling,  and  pernicious  fear,  which 
every  oay  is  leading  us  either  to  disguise  or 
withhold  our  real  opinion ;  if  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely guilty  of  uttering  falsehood,  and  which 
induces  us  but  too  oflen,  to  remain  silent  and 
ineffective,  even  when  the  oppressed  and  the 
insulted  reauire  us  to  speak  in  their  defence, 
and  when  tne  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteous- 
ness is  injured  by  our  silence.  The  early 
Friends  were  exemplary  instances  of  the 
power  of  faith  to  lifl  the  Christian  above  all 
fear  of  man ;  and  not  only  George  Fox  him- 
self, but  many  of  his  humblest  followers,  were 
known  to  be  persons  "wAo  would  rather  have 
died  than  spoken  a  liej** 

There  was  one  female  Friend  amongst  others, 
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of  the  name  of  Mary  Dyar,  who,  after  under- 
going some  persecution  for  the  sake  of  her  re- 
ligious tenets  at  Boston,  in  America,  was  led 
to  the  fallows  between  two  young  men*  con- 
demned, like  herself,  to  suffer  for  conscience* 
sake;  but,  having  seen  them  executed,  she 
was  reprieved,  carried  back  to  prison,  and 
then,  being  discharged,  was  permitted  to  go 
to  another  part  of  the  country ;  but,  apprehend- 
ing it  to  be  her  duty  to  return  to  **  the  bloody 
town  of  Boston,"  she  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court.  On  her  appearance  there, 
the  governor,  John  Endicott,  said,  **  Are  you 
the  same  Mary  Dyar  that  was  here  before  1" 
And  it  seems  he  was  preparing  an  evasion 
for  heri  there  having  been  another  of  that  name 
returned  from  Old  England.  But  she  was  so 
far  from  disguising  the  truth,  that  she  an- 
swered undauntedly,  ^*I  am  the  same  Mary 
Dyar  that  was  here  the  last  general  court* 
The  consequence  was  immediate  imprison- 
ment, and  soon  afWr,  death. 
'  But  the  following  narrative,  which,  like  the 
preceding  one,  is  recorded  in  SewelPs  History 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  bears  so  directly 
on  the  point  in  question,  that  1  am  tempted  to 
give  it  to  my  readers  in  all  its  details. 

**  About  the  fore  part  of  this  year,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  happened  a  case  at  Edmond's 
Bury,  which  I  cannot  well  pass  by  in  silence ; 
viz.  a  certain  young  woman  was  committed  to 
prison  for  chifd  murder.  Whilst  she  was  in 
jail,  it  is  said,  William  Bennet,  a  prisoner  for 
conscience*  sake,  came  to  her,  and  in  discourse 
asked  her  whether,  during  the  course  of  her 
life,  she  had  not  many  times  transgressed 
against  her  conscience  ?  and  whether  she  had 
not  often  thereupon  felt  secret  checks  and  in- 
ward reproofs,  and  been  troubled  in  her  mind 
because  of  the  evil  committed  ;  and  this  he  did 
in  such  a  convincing  way,  that  she  not  only 
assented  to  what  he  laid  before  her,  but  his 
discourse  so  reached  her  heart,  that  she  came 
clearly  to  see,  that  if  she  had  not  been  so  stub- 
born and  disobedient  to  those  inward  reproofs, 
in  all  probability  she  would  not  have  come  to 
such  a  miserable  fall  as  she  now  had ;  for 
man,  not  desiring  the  knowledge  of  God*s 
ways,  and  departing  from  him,  is  lefl  helpless, 
andf  cannot  keep  himself  from  evil,  though  it 
may  be  such  as  formerly  he  would  have  ab- 
horred in  the  highest  degree,  and  have  said 
with  Hazael,  *  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  V 

'*  W.  Bennet  thus  opening  matters  to  her, 
did,  by  his  wholesome  admonition,  so  work 
upon  her  mind,  that  she,  who  never  had  con- 
versed with  the  Quakers,  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  their  doctrine,  now  came  to  appre- 
hend that  it  was  the  grace  of  God  that  brings 
salvation,  which  she  so  ofVen  had  withstood, 
and  that  this  grace  had  not  yet  quite  forsaken 
her,  but  now  made  her  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  her  transgression.  This  consideration 
wrought  80  powerfUyy,  that,  from  a  most 


grievous  sinner,  she  became  a  true  penitent ; 
and  with  hearty  sorrow  she  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  *  that  it  might  please  him  not  to  hide  his 
countenance.'  And  continuing  in  this  state  of 
humiliation  and  sincere  repentance,  and  peri»> 
verin^  in  supplication,  she  felt,  in  time,  ease; 
and  giving  heed  to  the  exhortations  of  the  said 
Bennet,  she  obtained,  at  len^h,  to  a  sure  hope 
of  forgiveness  by  the  precious  blood  of  the 
immaculate  Lamb,  who  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Of  this,  she  cave  manifest  proofs 
at  her  trial  before  Judge  Matthew  Hale,  who, 
having  heard  how  penitent  she  was,  would 
fain  have  spared  her;  she  being  asked,  ac- 
cording to  the  form,  ^ guilty  or  nut  guilty? 
readily  answered, '  guilty.'  This  astonished 
the  judge,  and  therefore  he  told  her  that  she 
seemed  not  duly  to  consider  what  she  said, 
since  it  could  not  well  be  believed  that  such  a 
one  as  she,  who,  it  may  be,  inconsiderately, 
and  roughly  handled  her  child,  should  have 
killed  it  *■  wilfully  and  designedly.'  Here  the 
judge  opened  a  back-door  for  her  to  avoid  the 
punishment  of  death.  But  now  the  fear  of 
God  had  ^ot  so  much  room  in  her  heart,  that 
no  tampering  would  do;  no  fig-leaves  could 
serve  her  for  a  cover ;  for  she  now  knew  that 
this  would  have  been  adding  sin  to  sin,  and  to 
cover  herself  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  God's 
spirit ;  and  therefore  she  plainly  signified  to 
the  court,  that  indeed  she  had  committed  the 
mischievous  act  intendedly,  thereby  to  hide 
her  shame ;  and  that  having  sinned  thus  griev- 
ously, and  being  affected  now  with  true  re- 
pentance, she  could  by  no  means  excuse  her- 
self, but  was  willinp:  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment the  law  reouired;  and,  therefore,  she 
could  but  acknowledge  herself  guilty,  since, 
otherwise,  how  could  she  expect  forgiveness 
from  the  Lord!  This  undisguised  and  free 
confession  being  spoken  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, did  so  affect  the  judge  that,  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  he  sorrowfully 
said,  ^  Woman !  such  a  case  as  this,  I  never 
met  with  before.  Perhaps  you,  who  are  but 
young,  and  speak  so  piously,  as  being  struck 
to  the  heart  with  repentance,  might  yet  do 
much  good  in  the  world ;  but  now  you  force 
me  so  that  ex  officio,  I  must  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  against  you,  since  you  will  ad- 
mit of  no  excuse.'  Standing  to  what  she  had 
said,  the  judge  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
death  ;  and  when,  afterward,  she  came  to  the 
place  of  execution,  she  made  a  pathetical 
speech  to  the  people,  exhorting  the  spectators, 
especially  those  of  the  young,  *  to  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes ;  to  give  heed  to 
his  secret  reproofs  for  evil,  and  so  not  to 
grieve  and  resist  the  good  of  the  Lord,  which 
she  herself  not  having  timely  minded,  it  had 
made  her  run  on  in  evil,  and  thus  proceeding 
from  wickedness  to  wickedness,  it  had  brought 
her  to  this  dismal  exit.  But,  since  she  firmly 
trusted  to  God's  infinite  mercy,  nay,  surely 
believed  her  sins,  though  of  a  bloo^  dye,  to 
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be  washed  off  by  the  tmre  blood  of  Christ, 
she  could  contentedly  depart  this  life.'  Thus 
she  preached  at  the  gallows  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers,  and  gave  neart-melting  proofs  that 
her  immortal  soul  was  to  enter  into  Pftradise, 
as  well  as  anciently  that  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross." 

The  precedingr  chapter  contains  three  in- 
stances of  martyrdom,  undergone  for  the  sake 
of  religious  truth,  and  attended  with  that  ani- 
mating publicity  which  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, particularly  when  the  sufferers  are 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  eminence  in 
society. 

But,  she  who  died,  as  narrated  in  the  story 
giyenaboye,  for  the  cause  of  jtentofieotM  truth, 
and  toiUinglv  resigned  her  life,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  a  Ae  to  saye  it,  though  that  lie  was 
considered  by  the  law  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  world  at  large,  to  be  no  lie  at  all ;  this 
bright  example  of  what  a  true  and  liyely  fiiith 
can  do  for  us  in  an  hour  of  strong  temptation, 
was  not  only  an  humble,  guilty  woman,  but  a 
namelen  one  also.  She  was  an  obscure,  friend- 
less indiyidual,  whose  name  on  earth  seems 
to  be  nowhere  recorded;  and,  probably,  no 
strong  interest  was  felt  for  her  disastrous 
death,  except  by  the  preacher  who  converted 
her,  and  by  the  judge  who  condemned  her. 
This  afflicted  person  was  also  well  aware  that 
the  courage  with  which  she  met  her  fate,  and 
died  rather  than  utter  a  falsehood,  would  not 
be  cheered  and  honoured  by  an  anxious  popu- 
lace, or  by  the  tearful  farewells  of  mourning, 
but  admiring  friends ;  she  also  knew  that  her 
honest  avowal  would  brand  her  with  the  odious 
guilt  of  murdering  her  child,  and  yet  she  per- 
severed in  her  adherence  to  the  truth.  There- 
fore, I  humbly  trust  that,  however  inferior  she 
may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow-mortals, 
to  martyrs  of  a  lofUer  and  more  important  de- 
scription, this  willing  victim  of  what  she 
thought  her  duty,  offered  as  acceptabla  a  sa- 
crifice as  theirs.  In  the  eyes  of  her  Judge  and 
her  Redeemer. 

No  doubt,  as  I  before  observed,  the  history 
of  both  public  and  private  life  may  afford  many 
more  examples  of  equal  reverence  for  truth,  de- 
rived from  religious  motives ;  but,  as  the  fore- 
going instance  was  more  immediately  before 
me,  I  was  induced  to  give  it  as  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  precept  which  I  wish  to  enforce. 

The  few,  and  not  the  many,  are  called  upon 
to  earn  the  honours  of  public  martyrdom,  and 
to  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  distant 
days;  and,  in  like  manner,  few  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  telling  great  and  wicked 
&lsehoods.  But,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  bear  with  fortitude  the  little  daily 
trials  of  life,  than  great  calamities,  because  we 
summon  up  all  our  spiritual  and  moral  strength 
to  resist  the  latter,  but  often  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  a  necessary  duty  to  bear  the  former  with 
meekness  and  resignation ;  so  is  it  more  diffi- 
eult  to  overcome  and  resist  temptations  to 


every-day  lying  and  deceit,  than  to  falsehoods 
of  a  worse  description ;  since,  while  these  lit- 
tle lies  often  steal  on  us  unawares,  and  lake  us 
unprepared,  we  know  them  to  be  so  trivial, 
that  they  escape  notice,  and  to  be  so  tolerated^ 
that  even  if  detected,  they  will  not  incur  re- 
proof.  Still,  I  must  again  and  again  repeat 
the  burden  of  my  song,  Sie  moral  result,  which, 
however  weakly  I  may  have  performed  my 
task,  I  have  laboured  incessantly,  through  the 
whole  of  my  work,  to  draw,  and  to  illustrate; 
namely,  that  this  little  tolerated  lyin^,  as  well 
as  gretii  and  reprobated  falsehood,  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  serious 
Christian,  and  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  the  God  of 
Truth ;  that,  in  the  daily  recurring  temptation 
to  deceive,  our  only  security  is  to  lift  up  our 
soul,  in  secret  supplication,  to  be  preserved 
faithful  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  always  to 
remember,  without  any  qualification  of  the 
monitory  words,  that  **  lying  lips  are  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord.** 


CONCLUSION. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  summary  of  the  didac- 
tic part  of  these  observations  on  lying,  and  the 
principles  which,  with  much  fearlessness  and 
humility,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 

I  have  stated,  that  if  there  be  no  other  true 
definition  of  lying  than  an  intention  to  deceive, 
withholding  the  truth,  with  such  an  intention, 
partakes  as  much  of  the  nature  of  fiailsehood  as 
direct  lies;  and  that,  therefore,  lies  are  of  two 
natures,  active  and  passive ;  or,  in  other  words, 
direct  and  indirect. 

That  a  passive  lie  is  equally  as  irreconci- 
lable to  moral  principles  as  an  active  one. 

That  the  lies  op  vanitt  are  of  an  active  and 
passive  nature ;  and  that,  though  we  are  tempts 
ed  to  be  guilty  of  the  former,  our  temptations 
to  the  latter  are  stronger  still. 

That  many,  who  would  shrink  with  moral 
disgust  from  committing  the  latter  species  of 
falsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent  when  their 
vanity  is  gratified,  without  any  overt  act  of 
deceit  on  their  part;  and  are  contented  to  let 
the  flattering  representatioa  remain  uncontra- 
dicted. 

That  this  disingenuous  passiveness  belongs 
to  that  common  species  of  falsehood,  withhotdr 
ing  the  truth* 

That  lying  is  a  common  vice,  and  the  habit 
of  it  so  insensibly  acquired,  that  many  persons 
violate  the  truth,  without  being  conscious  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  do  so,  and  even  look  on  dexterity 
in  white  lying,  as  it  is  called,  as  a  diing  to  be 
proud  of;  but,  that  it  were  well  to  consider 
whether,  if  we  allow  ourselves  liberty  to  lie 
on  trivial  occasions,  we  do  not  weaken  our 
power  to  resist  temptation  to  utter  felsehoods 
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which  may  be  dangerous,  in  their  results,  to 
our  own  well-being,  and  that  of  others. 

That,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  violate  the 
truth,  that  is,  deceive  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, who  can  say  where  this  self-indulgence 
will  submit  to  be  bounded  1 

That  those  who  learn  to  resist  the  daily 
temptation  to  tell  what  are  deemed  trivial  and 
innocent  lies,  will  be  better  able  to  withstand 
allurements  to  serious  and  important  deviations 
from  truth. 

That  the  lies  of  flattert  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  only  unprincipled,  but  offensive. 

That  there  are  few  persons  with  whom  it  is 
so  difficult  to  keep  up  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  as  flatterers  by  system  and  haoiu 

That  the  view  taken  by  the  flatterer  of  the 
penetration  of  the  flattered  is  often  erroneous. 
That  the  really  intelligent  are  usually  aware 
to  how  much  praise  and  admiration  they  are 
entitled,  be  it  encomium  on  their  personal  or 
mental  qualiflcations. 

That  the  lie  of  fear  springs  from  the  want 
of  moral  courage ;  and  that,  as  this  defect  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  class  or  age,  the 
result  of  it,  that  fear  of  man,  which  prompts  to 
the  lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal. 

That  some  lies,  which  are  thought  to  be  libs 
OF  BENEVoLENcr,  srs  not  so  in  reality,  but  may 
be  resolved  into  lies  of  fear,  being  occasioned 
by  a  dread  of  losing  favour  by  speaking  the 
truth,  and  not  by  real  kindness  of  heart. 
"  That  the  daily  lying  and  deceit  tolerated  in 
society,  and  which  are  generally  declared  neoes- 
sary  to  preserve  good  will,  and  avoid  oflfence 
to  the  self-love  of  others,  are  the  result  of  false, 
not  real  benevolence,  —  for  that  those  who 
practise  it  the  most  to  their  acquaintances 
when  present,  are  only  too  apt  to  make  de- 
tracting observations  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  sight. 

That  true  benevolence  would  insure,  not  de- 
strojTi  the  existence  of  sincerity,  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  always  see 
the  good  qualities  of  their  acquaintance  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  throw  their  defects  into 
shade;  that,  consequently,  they  need  not 
shrink  from  speaking  truth  on  all  occasions. 
That  the  kindness  which  prompts  to  erroneous 
conduct  cannot  long  continue  to  bear  even  a 
remote  connexion  with  real  benevolence ;  that 
unprincipled  beneoolenee  soon  degenerates  into 
maJevolence. 

That  if  those  who  possess  good  sense  would 
use  it  as  zealously  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  spontaneous  truth,  as  they  do  to  Justify 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  mlsehood,  the 
difficulty  of  always  speaking  the  truth  would 
in  time  vanish. 

That  the  lib  of  coNyENiENCB—namely,  the 
order  to  servants  to  say,  '*  not  at  home,*^  that 
is,  teaching  them  to  lie  for  our  convenience,  is 
at  the  same  time  teaching  them  to  lie  for  their 
own,  whenever  the  temptation  offers. 

That   those  masters  and  mistresses  who 


show  their  domestics  that  they  do  not  them- 
selves value  truth,  and  thus  render  the  con- 
sciences of  the  latter  callous  to  its  requiriogs, 
forfeit  their  right,  and  lose  their  chance,  of 
having*servants  worthy  of  confidence,  degrade 
their  own  characters  also  in  their  opinions, and 
incur  an  awful  guilt  by  endangering  their  ser^ 
vants'  well-being  here  and  hereafter. 

That  husbands  who  employ  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands,  and  that  parents 
who  employ  their  children  to  utter  for  them 
the  lies  of  convenience,  have  no  right  to  be 
angry,  or  surprised  if  their  wedded  or  parental 
confidence  be  afterwards  painfully  abused, 
since  they  have  taught  their  families  the  habit 
of  deceit,  by  encouraging  them  in  the  practice 
of  what  they  call  innocent  white  Ij^ng. 

ThatuES  OF  INTEREST  are  sometimes  more 
excusable,  and  less  offensive  than  others,  but 
are  disgusting  when  told  by  those  whom  con- 
scious independence  preserves  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  violate  truth. 

That  lies  of  first  rate  malignttt,  name- 
IjTf  lies  intended  wilfully  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  men  and  women,  are  less  frequent  than 
falsehoods  of  any  other  description,  because 
the  arm  of  the  law  defends  reputations. 

That,  notwithstanding,  there  are  many  per- 
sons, worn  both  in  bcray  and  mind  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  object  of  calumnies 
and  suspicions  which  they  have  not  the  power 
to  combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  into  their 
graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  death, 
and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 
Saviour. 

That  against  lies  of  second  rate  biauq- 
NiTT  the  law  holds  out  no  protection. 

That  they  spring  from  the  spirit  of  detne- 
tion,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  in  oase  and  petty 
treachery. 

That  LIBS    OF    REAL    BBNBVOLBNCB,  thOQgh 

the  most  amiable  and  respectable  of  all  lies, 
are,  notwithstanding,  objectionable,  and  ought 
not  to  be  told. 

That,  to  deceive  the  sick  and  the  dying,  is  a 
dereliction  of  principle  which  not  even  bene- 
volence can  excuse;  since,  who  shall  ventnrs 
to  assert  that  a  deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood 
is  justifiable  1 

That,  withholding  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  a  servant,  aUag^  the  oassive 
lie  of  benevolence,  is  a  pernicious  and  repre- 
hensible custom ;  that,  if  benevolent  to  the 
hired,  it  is  malevolent  to  the  hiring,  and  may 
be  fatal  to  the  person  so  favoured. 

That  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  thus 
perform  what  they  call  a  benevolent  action,  at 
the  expense  of  sincerity,  oflen,  no  doubt,  find 
their  sin  visited  on  their  own  heads;  because, 
if  servants  know  that  owing  to  the  lax  morality 
of  their  employers,  their  faults  will  not  receive 
their  proper  punishment,  that  is,  disclosore, 
when  they  are  turned  away,— oimi  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  behave  well  is  ramoyed. 
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8ince  those  are  not  likely  to  abstain  from  sin, 
who  are  sure  that  they  shall  sin  with  impa- 
nity. 

That  it  would  be  real  beneyolknce  to  tell, 
and  not  to  withhold,  the  whole  truth  on  such 
occasions;  because  those  who  hire  servants 
so  erroneously  befriended,  may,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  besetting  sins,  put  temptations 
in  their  way  to  repeat  their  raalt;  and  may 
thereby  expose  them  to  incur,  some  day  or 
other,  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 

That  it  is  wrong,  howeyer  beneyolently 
meant,  to  conceal  the  whole  extent  of  a  cala- 
mity from  an  afflicted  person,  not  only  because 
it  shows  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
and  implies  that  he  is  not  a  fit  judge  of  the 
proper  degree  of  trial  to  be  inflicted  on  his 
creatures,  but  because  it  is  a  withholding  of 
the  irufh  with  an  intention  to  deceive^  and  that 
such  a  practice  is  not  only  wron^,  but  inexpe- 
dient ;  as  we  may  thereby  stand  between  the 
sufferer  and  the  consolation  which  might  have 
been  afforded  in  some  cases  by  the  very  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  blow  inflicted ;  and  lastly, 
because  such  concealment  is  seldom  ultimate- 
ly successful,  since  the  truth  comes  out  usually 
in  the  end,  when  the  sufferer  is  not  so  well 
able  to  bear  it. 

That  LIBS  or  wantonness,  are  lies  which 
are  oAen  told  for  no  other  motive  than  to  show 
the  utterer's  total  contempt  for  truth;  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  amendment  of 
such  persons,  since  they  thus  sin  from  a  de- 
praved fondness  for  speaking  and  inventing 
falsehood. 

That  dress  affords  good  illustrations  of  prac- 
tical LIES. 

That  if  false  hair,  false  bloom,  false  eye- 
brows, and  other  artificial  aids  to  the  appear- 
ance, are  so  well  contrived,  that  they  seem 
palpably  intended  to  pass  for  natural  beauties, 
then  do  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the  vi- 
cious nature  of  other  lying. 

That  the  medical  man  who  desires  his  ser- 
vant to  call  him  out  of  church,  or  from  a  party, 
when  he  is  not  wanted,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  the  great  business  which  he 
has  not ;  and  the  author  who  makes  his  pub- 
lisher put  second  and  third  edition  before  a 
work  of  which,  perhaps  even  the  firtt  is  not 
wholly  sold,  are  also  ffuilty  of  practical  lies. 

That  the  practical  lies  most  fatal  to  others, 
are  those  acted  by  men  who,  when  in  the  gulf 
of  bankruptcy,  launch  out  into  increased  splen- 
dour of  living,  in  order  to  obtain  further  credit, 
by  inducing  an  opinion  that  they  are  rich. 

That  another  pernicious  practical  lie  is  acted 
by  boys  and  girls  at  school,  who  employ  their 
school-fellows  to  do  exercises  for  them;  or 
who  themselves  do  them  for  others ;  that,  by 
this  means,  children  become  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  deceit  as  soon  as  they  enter  a 
public  school;  and  thus  is. counteracted  the 
effect  of  those  principles  of  spontaneous  troth 
which  they  may  have  learnt  at  home. 


That  lying  is  mischievous  and  impolitic,  be- 
cause it  destroys  confidence,  that  best  charm 
and  only  cement  of  society ;  and  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  our  acquaintances, 
or  expect  to  be  believed  ourselves,  when  we 
or  they  have  once  been  detected  in  ^Isehood. 

That  speaking  the  Jruth  does  not  imply  a 
necessity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
That  offensive,  or  home  truths,  should  never 
be  volunteered^  though  one  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  truth  must  be  spoken  when  call' 
td  for* 

That  often  the  temporary  wound  given  by 
us,  on  principle,  to  the  self-love  of  others,  may 
be  attended  with  lasting  benefit  to  them,  and 
benevolence  in  reality  be  not  wounded,  but 
gratified ;  since  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 
ways find  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  them  to  inflict. 

That,  were  the  utterance  of  spontaneous 
truth  to  become  a  general  principle  of  action 
in  society,  no  one  would  dare  to  put  such  ques- 
tions concerning  their  defects  as  I  have  enu- 
merated; therefore  the  difficulty  of  always 
speaking  truth  would  be  almost  annihilated. 

That  those  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, m«ke  mortifying  observations  on 
their  personal  defects,  or  wound  their  self-love 
in  any  other  way,  are  not  actuated  by  the  love 
of  truth,  but  that  their  sincerity  is  the  result 
of  eoaraenesi  of  mind,  and  of  the  mean  wish  to 
inflict  pain. 

That  all  human  beings  are,  in  their  closets, 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the 
interests  of  society,  though  few,  comparative- 
ly, think  the  practice  binding  on  them,  when 
acting  in  the  busy  scene  of  the  world. 

That  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the  little 
shame  attached  to  white  lying,  when  we  see 
it  sanctioned  in  the  highest  assemblies  in  the 
kingdom. 

That,  in  the  heat  of  political  debate,  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  offence  is  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  the  unavoidable  consequence  is 
thought  to  be  apology,  or  duel ;  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  is  obviated  only  by  ltino, 
the  offender  beinar  at  length  induced  to  de- 
clare that  by  black  he  did  not  mean  black,  but 
white,  and  the  offended  says,  **  enough — I  am 
satisfied.'* 

That  the  supposed  necessity  of  thus  making 
apologies,  in  the  language  of  falsehood,  is 
much  to  be  deplored ;  and  that  the  language 
of  truth  might  be  used  with  equal  effect. 

That,  if  ue  offender  and  offended  were  mar- 
ried men,  the  former  miffht  declare,  that  he 
would  not,  for  any  worldly  consideration,  run 
the  risk  of  makinff  his  own  wife  a  widow,  and 
his  own  children  mtherless,  nor  those  of  any 
other  man ;  and  that  he  was  also  withheld  by 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  **  Thou  shaft 
not  kill." 

That,  though  there  might  be  many  heroes 
present  on  such  an  occasion,  whose  heads 
were  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  their 
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laurels,  the  man  who  coold  thus  speak  and 
act  aflrainst  the  bloody  custom  of  the  world 
would  be  a  greater  hero,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  as  he  would  be  made  superior  to  the 
fear  of  man,  by  ftar  of  God. 

That  some  persons  say,  that  they  have  lied 
80  as  to  deceive,  with  an  air  of  complacency, 
as  if  vain  of  their  deceptive  art,  adding,  **  but 
it  was  only  a  white  lie,  you  know  r'  as  if, 
therefore,  it  was  no  lie  at  all. 

That  it  is  common  to  hear  even  the  pious 
and  the  moral  assert  that  deviation  from  truth, 
or  a  withholding  of  the  truth,  is  Bomeiimea  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

That  persons  who  thus  reason,  if  asked 
whether,  while  repeating  the  commandment, 
**  thou  shalt  not  steal,*'  they  may,  nevertheless, 
pilfer  in  some  small  degree,  would  undoubtedly 
answer  in  the  negative ;  yet,  that  white-lying 
is  as  much  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law 
as  little  pilfering  Is  of  the  commandment  not 
to  steal. 

That  I  have  thoufirhl  it  right  to  give  extracts 
from  many  powerful  writers,  in  corroboration 
of  my  own  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  lying. 

That,  if  asked  why  I  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  prove  what  no  one  ever  doubted,  I 
reply,  that  I  have  done  so  in  order  to  force  on 
the  attention  of  my  readers  that  not  one  of 
these  writers  mentions  any  allowed  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  truth  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
their  opinion  that  no  mentcU  reservation  is  to  be 
permitted  on  special  oeeasimu. 

That  the  pnnciple  of  truth  is  an  immuiable 
principle^  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  guard  to  morals. 

That  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  and  desired, 
that  the  day  may  come,  when  it  shall  be  as 
dishonourable  to  commit  the  slightest  breach 
of  veracity  as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings. 

That  Dr.  Hawkesworth  is  wrong  in  sayinr 
that  the  liar  is  universally  abandoned  and 
despised ;  for,  althouj^h  we  dismiss  the  ser- 
vant whose  habit  of  lying  offends  us,  we  never 
refuse  to  associate  with  the  liar  of  rank  and 
opulence. 

That,  though,  as  he  says,  the  imputation  of 
a  lie  is  an  insult  for  which  life  only  can  atone, 
the  man  who  would  thus  fatally  resent  it  does 
not  even  reprove  the  lie  rf  eonvenienee  in  his 
wife  or  child,  and  is  oflen  guilty  of  it  himself. 

That  the.  lying  order  given  to  a  servant  en- 
tails consequences  of  a  mischievous  nature ; 
that  it  lowers  the  standard  of  truth  in  the  per- 
son who  receives  it,  lowers  the  persons  who 
give  it,  and  deprives  the  latter  of  their  best 
claim  to  their  servants'  respect;  namely,  a 
conviction  of  their  moral  scpbrioritt. 

That  the  account  given,  by  Boswell,  of 
Johnson's  regard  to  truth,  furnishes  us  with  a 
better  argument  for  it  than  is  afforded  by  the 
best  moral  fictions. 

That,  if  Johnson  could  always  speak  the 
truth,  others  can  do  the  same ;  as  it  does  not 
require  his  force  of  intellect  to  enable  us  to  be 
sincere. 


That,  if  it  be  asked  whai  would  be  gained 
by  always  speaking  the  troth;  1  answer,  that 
the  individuals  so  speaking  woald  acquire  the 
involuntary  confidence  and  reverence  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

That  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  ingenu- 
ousness gives  a  radiance  to  the  coantenance, 
and  a  charm  to  the  manner,  which  no  other 
quality  of  mind  can  equally  bestow. 

That  the  contrast  of  this  picture  must  be 
familiar  to  the  memory  of  eyery  one. 

That  it  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  feel  and 
inspire  confidence. 

That  it  is  delightful  to  know  that  we  have 
friends  on  whom  we  can  always  rely  for  honest 
counsel  and  ingenuous  reproof. 

That  it  is  an  ambition  worthy  of  thinking 
beings,  to  endeavour  to  qualify  ourselves, 
and  those  whom  we  love,  to  be  such  friends 
as  these. 

That  if  each  individual  family  would  resolve 
to  ayoid  every  species  of  falsehood,  whether 
authorized  by  custom  or  not,  the  example 
would  soon  spread. 

That  nothing  is  impossible  to  seal  and  < 
terprise. 

That  there  is  a  river  which,  if  suffered  to 
flow  over  the  impurities  of  falsehood  and  dis- 
simulation in  the  world,  is  powerful  enough 
to  wash  them  all  away  ;  since  it  flows  from 

the  FOUNTAIN  OP   EYBR-LIYING  WATERS. 

That  the  powerful  writers,  from  whom  I 
have  given  extracts,  have  treated  the  subject 
of  truth  as  moralifti  onlv  f  and  haye,  therefore, 
kept  out  of  sight  the  only  sure  motive  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  lie ;  namely,  ommBiicE  to 

THE   DIVINE   WILL. 

That  the  moral  man  may  utter  spontaneous 
truth  on  all  occasions ;  but,  the  religious  man, 
if  he  acts  consistently,  mtut  do  so. 

That  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
abound  in  facts  and  texts  to  prove  howodious 
the  sin  of  lying  is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty : 
as  I  have  shown  in  several  qaotations  from 
£^cripture,  to  that  effect. 

That,  as  no  person  has  a  right  to  resent  be- 
ing called  a  sloven  who  goes  about  in  a  stained 
garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  single  one ;  so 
that  person  who  indulges  in  any  one  species  of 
He,  cannot  declare,  with  justice,  that  he  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  liar. 

That  the  all-powerful  Being  who  has  said, 
'*  as  is  our  day,  our  strength  shall  he,"  still 
lives  to  hear  the  prayer  of  all  who  call  on  Him, 
and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  will  ^*  strengthen 
them  oat  of  Zion." 

That,  though  in  all  other  times  of  danger,  the 
believer  supplicates  for  help,  but  few  persons 
think  of  praying  to  be  preserved  from  Uitk 
lying,  though  the  Lord  has  not  revealed  to  us 
what  species  of  lying  he  toUraies^^nd  what  hs« 

That,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  impossible 
to  speak  the  truth  always,  when  persons  are 
powerfully  influenced  by  religious  motives,  I 
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admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of  it,  and  have 
given  the  conduct  of  some  distinguished  re- 
ligious characters  as  illustrations  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

That  other  instances  haye  been  stated,  in 
order  to  exemplify  the  power  of  religious  mo- 
tives on  some  minds  to  induce  undaunted  ut- 
terance of  the  truth,  even  when  death  was  the 
sure  consequence. 

That  temptations  to  little  lying  are  far 
more  common  than  temptations  to  great  and 
important  lies;  that  they  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to- resist,  because  they  come  upon  us 
daily  and  unawares,  and  because  we  know 
that  we  may  utter  white  lies  without  fear  of 
detection ;  and,  if  detected,  without  any  risk 
of  being  disgraced  by  them  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

That,  notwithstanding,  they  are  eaually, 
with  great  lies,  contrary  to  the  will  or  God, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  *'  watchful  unto 
prayer,"  when  we  are  tempted  to  commit  them. 

I  conclude  this  summary,  by  again  con- 
juring my  readers  to  reflect  that  there  is  no 
moral  difficulty,  however  great,  which  cour- 
AOK,  ZKAL,  and  psRSKyiRANCE  will  not  enable 
them  to  overcome ;  — and,  never,  probably, 
was  there  a  period,  in  the  history  of  man, 
when  those  qualities  seemed  more  success- 
fully called  into  action,  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

Never  was  there  a  better  opportnnit]^  of  es- 
tablishing general  society  on  the  principles  of 
truth,  than  thtft  now  afforded  by  the  enlightened 
plan  of  educating  the  mrAirr  population  of 
these  United  Kingdoms. 

There  is  one  common  ground  on  which  the 
most  sceptical  philosopher  and  the  most  se- 
rious Christian  meet,  and  cordially  agree; 
namely,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  omnipotence  of 
motives.  They  differ  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
motives  to  be  applied  to  human  actions;  the 
one  approving  of  moral  motives  alone,  the 
other  aavocating  the  propriety  of  giving  reli- 
gious ones. 

But,  these  motives  only  can  be  made  to 
act  upon  the  infant  mind,  which  it  is  able  to 
understand ;  and  they  are,  chiefly,  the  hope 
of  reward  for  obedience,  and  the  dread  of 
punishment  for  disobedience.  But,  these  mo- 
tives are  all-sufficient ;  therefore,  even  at  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  a  love  of  truth,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  lying,  may  be  inculcated  with 
the  greatest  success.  Moreover,  habit,  that 
best  of  friends,  or  worst  of  foes,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  its  power,  may  form  an 
impregnable  barrier  to  derend  the  pupils  thus 
trained,  against  the  allurements  of  falsehood. 

Children  taught  to  tell  the  truth  from  the 
motive  of  fear  and  of  hope,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit,  will  be  so  well  prepared  to  admit 
and  profit  by  the  highest  motives  to  do  so,  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
that,  when  they  are  removed  to  other  schools, 
as  they  advance  in  life,  they  will  be  found  to 


abhor  every  description  of  lying  and  deceit ; 
and  thus  the  cause  of  aponianeoua  truth  and 
general  education  will  go  forward,  progressing 
and  prospering  together. 

Nor  can  the  mere  moralist,  or  the  man  of 
the  world,  be  blind  to  the  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  them,  were  socie^  to  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  truth  and  of  sincerity.  If  our 
servants,  a  race  of  persons  on  whom  much  of 
our  daily  comfort  depends,  are  trained  up  in 
habits  of  truth,  domestic  confidence  and  secu- 
rity will  be  the  happy  result ;  and  we  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  common  complaint  of  their 
lies  and  dishonesty ;  and,  the  parents  who  feel 
the  value  of  truth  in  their  domestics,  will 
doubtless  take  care  to  teach  their  children 
those  habits  which  have  had  power  to  raise 
even  their  inferiors  in  the  scale  of  utility  and 
of  moral  excellence.  Where  are  the  world- 
lings who,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  would 
venture  to  persevere  in  what  they  now  deem 
necessary  white  lying,  when  the  lady  may  be 
shamed  into  truth  by  the  refusal  of  her  waU- 
ing^maid  to  utter  the  lie  required ;  and  the 
gentleman  may  learn  to  feel  the  meanness  of 
ralsehood,  alias,  of  the  lib  or  convknience, 
by  the  respectful,  but  firm,  resistance  to  utter 
it  of  his  valet-de<hambre  ?  But,  if  the  minds 
of  the  poor  and  the  laborious,  who  must  al- 
ways form  the  most  extensive  part  of  the 
community,  are  formed  in  infancy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue,  the  happiness,  safety,  and 
improvement,  of  the  higher  classes  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  thereby  secured.  As  the  lofty 
heads  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  rendered 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  storm  and  the 
whirlwind,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
extent  of  their  basis,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  strength  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  so,  the  6ontinued  security, 
and  the  very  existence,  perhaps,  of  the  higher 
orders  in  society,  may  depend  on  the  extended 
moral  teaching  and  sound  principles  of  the 
lowest  orders ;  for  treachery  and  conspiracy, 
with  their  results,  rebellion  and  assassination, 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  practise  truth  and  openness 
in  all  their  dealings,  on  the  ground  of  moral 
ORDER,  and  of  obedience  to  the  will  or  god. 

But  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  great,  to  maintain  their  superiority  of 
mind  and  morals,  as  well  as  that  of  wealth 
and  situation.  I  beseech  them  to  remember, 
that  it  will  always  be  their  place  to  give,  and 
not  to  take  example ;  and  they  must  be  care- 
ful, in  thoTace  of  morality,  to  be  neither  out- 
stripped, nor  overtaken  by  their  inferiors. 
They  must  also  believe,  in  order  to  render 
their  efiforts  successful,  that,  although  morality 
without  religion  is  comparatively  weak,  yet 
when  these  are  combined,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Lying  is  a  sin  which  tempts  ns  on  every 
side,  but  is  more  to  be  dreaded  when  it  allures 
us  in  the  shape  of  white  lies;  for  against 
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these*  as  I  haye  before  obseryed,  we  are  not 
on  our  guard ;  and,  instead  of  looking  on.them 
as  enemies,  we  consider  them  as  friends. 

Black  lies,  if  I  maj  so  call  them,  are 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  which  we  rarely 
see;  and  which,  when  seen,  we  know  that 
we  roust  instantJy  ayoid ;  but  white  lies  ap- 
proach us  in  the  pleasing  shape  of  neceuary 
eourhnet  and  innocent  ulfiiefenee. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  them  to  remember, 
that  if  they  belieye  in  the  records  of  holy 
writ,  they  can  thence  deriye  sufficient  motives 
to  enable  them  to  tell  spontaneous  truth,  in 
defiance  of  the  sneers  of  the  world,  and  of 
**  eyil  and  good  report.*' 


That  faith  in  a  life  to  come,  connected  with 
a  close  dependence  on  diyine  grace,  will  giye 
them  power  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
to  emancipate  themseWes  from  their  own  boo- 
dagre  of  corruption,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
purification  of  others.  For  Christians  possess 
what  Archimedes  wanted ;  they  haye  anoiker 
sphere  on  which  to  fix  their  hold ;  and,  by 
that  means,  can  be  enabled  to  moye,  to  in- 
fluence, and  to  benefit,  this  present  world  of 
transitory  enjoyments;  a  world  which  is  in 
reality  safe  and  precious  to  those  alone  who 
**  use  it  without  abusing  it,'*  and  who  are  eysr 
looking  beyond  it  **  to  a  building  of  God,  a  home 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heayens.*' 


THE  END. 
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